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Of ſuch as are unacquainted with the by 


LEARNED LANGUAGE 


F » 


| Wherein the difficult Won ps, and Technical Txzzus made uſe of in _ "og 5 

44 DrviniTY, HunTING, 6 nn 2 = 
 AncuITaCTURE, GarnDEnING, HusSBAND&Y, 8 en 8 1 
AnTHMETICE, GRAMMAR, Law, PAINTING, + 

ALGEBRA, | HawxinG, oh Losick, [Pos rar, 

ASTRONOMY, HzratDaY, MATHEMATICES, RugTORICE, | 

Borax r, _ | HisTory,. MxzcnANIC&s, [Scurr ru, 

CuvMis rar, HonszMans nir, IMI Ir. Ar rale, [Suscgav, Se. 


Are not only fully explain'd, but accented on their proper Syllables, to prevent a We 
Pronunciation ; and mark'd with Initial LETTERS, to denote the Part of Specs 
* — Mord peculiarly belongs. | _ 

| To which is prefixed, | 1 

A — Nan GRAMMAR, with general Rur xs for the ready 1 ation of 
dne Part of Speech from another; by the due Application whereof, ſuch 2 underflan 
Eagliſh only, may be able to write as correctiy and elegantly, as thoſe . ns 5 

Top converſant in the Latin, Greek, &c. Languages. _ _ —_ 

TOGETHER WITH _ _ 

- A $SUPPLEMEN Ti: — 

9 Ot the proper Nauzs of the moſt noted - © 3 = 

Li neon, Provin ces, CIT IE, Towns, vet 8 1 j 

|... _ throughout the known World, + ——_— 2 

1 . ; AS ALSO 5 8 — 

the moſt celebs mperors, Kings , Prieſts, Poets Philoſophers, Ce . 
whether Fewiſh, Pagan, Mobometan, or K iflian 3 but more eſpecially ſuch as are ets % 
tioned either in the Old or New 7 1 | 25 2 
The WaroLs — digeſted, and accented in the ſame Manner, and for «fu! 2 
_- Purpoſe, as- the preceding Part; being colletet for the uſe of fuck. a have 


imperſect Idea of the — e =D, K mr 2 = 


| Originally 8 by the hs | 1 

3 Mr. THOMAS D. Y c H E, Fr — 

School Maſter at e Author of the Guide to . . 0 „ 
| Spelling - Dict ioaary, &. „ 22 ay 


And now finiſhed by WILBIAM PARDON, Gent 


The ELEVENTH EDITION, with the ADDITION. of the ſeveral Minn ex Townt a. _— 
England and Wales, giving a general Deſcription of the Places, their Situations, Market 
Days, Obvernment,  ManufaQures, Number of Repreſentatives font to ta > = 
Diſtance from 'Loxdon, both in — and — Miles, MN + + A 
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N the 4 Dior 10 IONARY, Derivations and Etymolog jet 


are entirely left out: Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in 4 ey | 
very large Number of Inſiances: And, ſecondly, upon Account = 
of their U, [ſelefſmeſs to thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort of Books a 2 


moſt helpful to, which arg commonly ſuch, whoſe Education,  Reag- 


ing, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow Compaſs ; and 


therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged more univerſally 


beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Rem; ; of which Take the fel. 


Account. 


N The Word ufelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 5 
Within 4 Parentheſis () fignifying what Part of Speech be 
Mord is; 3 and becauſe there are but three Parts that make am g. .M 

riation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Subſtantives, 
Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, which by - 
the Generality, of Grammarians are called Adverbs, Conjunts= 
tions, Prepoſitions and Interjections, are bere called by one ge": 
neral Name of Particles ; and then follows the Definition or Mean. 
ing of the Ward in the ſeveral Acceptations or Uſes it is applied l., 
And here you are ta note, that a great Number of Words are m 8 
poſely omitted, purely io make Room for many ufefut, Bort, and 
beneficial Abſtracts from large T reatiſes, upon the Manners and res 
 bigious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as well Jews as Gentiles ; "as- 

alſo the various Sefs of Chriſtians, likewiſe i in Philoſophy, Se. 
But leſt fuch Omiſſion ſhould be th = 1040 a Defect, it is here intended. 

e 


' to explain, and ſbew how the R may, with Eafe, | ſupply the 


ſame ; which, when duly conjidered, will plainly prove @ wary eons. 4 


ſiderable Advantage, by making Room fr more uſe ful Matter: ; 


os here it is to be + that FE the "ey ha | 
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=” Te INTRO D U C TION. 

* of Eng! iſh Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Action ig 
I Amal, by adding the Termination ing; as, to Trumpet, Tru m- 
pPeting; to Drink, Drinking, &c. and therefore ſuch derivative 
rds are frequently omitted, and vice versa, ſometimes inſerted 
and the Verb left out; but Teſt the Reader ſhould forget, or take 
Notice of this Obſervation, it is alſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
= where the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Ward, ſometimes 
tte one, and ſometimes the other is omilted, upon a Suppoſition, 
EF that the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinction made in the following 
fort Eſſay of Grammar, - between @ Verb and à Subſtantive ; 
and that, when he underſtands the Meaning of the one, be will 
= apply it io the other; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, Sc. the Sub- 
= /antives are inſerted, and ibe Verbs omitted; and in the Words 
Spoon, Stride, Sc. the Verbs are ſet down, and the Subſtantives 
= ft out; and almoſt univerſally the principal Adjectives are omit- 
fd, becauſe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 
Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known ; as Sprain, Sprained ; 

© Melt, Melted, Sc. though they are now and then inſerted to iy 
ide Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what a natural Dependence they 

' have upon one another; ſo that if a Perſon looks for a Ward, and 
finds it not direfly, be will hardly miſs finding ſomething relative 
thereto, by which be will eaſily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of whit 
be looks for; as ſuppoſe be fooked for the Word Scoring, this I 
cannot find, hut the Subſtantive Score, which is the Wing made by 
= te Ad of Scoring; is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing 
= whe Performance of that A; from whence, conſidering the Cir- 
= cumflance of ihe Inquiry, I may receive Saiisfattion in the Meaning 
= of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. In the next 
Place, the Words explained are accented, to ſbet which Syllable 
= the Force of the Pronunciation lies on, in which you are to obſerve, 
that Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not marked, 
= for this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a ſingle Vowel in the 

= Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 

= Semi-Vowel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on Purpoſe to draw" out 
= ihe foregoing Vowel long: And leaſt any of our Readers ſhould be 
= zpnorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, that the' Lei- 
d, L. M. N. and R, are ſo called As for Example, Arm, 
= Babe, Cart, Dim, c. And, as in ſo numerous a Collection, as 
ou neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, it is next to im- 
1 but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical a Matter, 
re the Inqdyertence of the Author, or Negle# of the 
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Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſert here if | 
Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their component Sy 
tables, and alſo to ſhew upon which to accent the Words they come 7 
poſe: And here, firſt it is to be obſerved,” that any two Vowel 
meeting and ſounding together, are called Dipth ongs, and three I 
Triphthongs ; as, Good, Beau, Cc. but where they are nu 
founded together, or do not make a Diphthong, they muſt be e 5 
as, ie, iu, ua, in Qui- et, Tri- umph, Uſu- al, c. M 4 


2. Thoſe Conſonants that are actually doubled in the Middle of 42 
5 Work muſt be parted , as, But-ter, Scol- -lop, Ec. unleſs they be 
Words of one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled more fon 
Diſtinion ſake, and to make the Sound the fuller, than from % 1 
lute Neceſſity ; as in the Word Ann, a Momans Name, Inn, 4 3 
| Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to di Minguißß them. I 
From the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, and in, the Si» 
 tuation” or Plare of 4 T, bing 3 45, Ann had Ad: Image in 

the Inn, Ce. 
3. I ben 4 Conſanan comes Berwern two Vowels, 11 is 2 
: to be joined to the latter; as L mage; a-bate, &c. 


4. Any two or three Couſonants that are proper th bepin the Horde 
muſt not be parted in the Middle 50 as, CHO weten com- 
p plain, enthrone, Sc. l 
5. In Words of many Sylables, the Accent lies gema wal 3 
WO third Vowel Tom 1 loft, as in Condemnation, Vdohze, 
Ee. but in Words that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the | 1 
Hghllable, ee it be not the third Vowel from the laſt; as Tem- 
porary; and if theſe Words are compounded, in uch compound“ 
Mord the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the pm 
| Words. as in Ordinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, Co-tem-" E 
_ - Þorary, Sc. Again, Nouns have their Accents on the firſt. Sylla- 
ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms by whifh they _ 4 3 
preſſed are alike, as, abſent, not at, or in a Place or Company, 2 
and ab ſènt, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And though theſe 
+ » Rules. and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it cannot 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from them, to inſert all | 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo needleſs ; far as. al 
Nations and: People. differ in Particularities of Speech, fo: in ibis 
. tbe. Enghſh differ. from almoſt all the World ;- nay, tbe Southern 
Parts of ibis Kingdom differ very much from the Northern x: jo 1 | 
that it muſt be from the Converſation with the moſt learned and 
. wg Perſons, that Ohlert ations muſt bt auen Io fn, bas 
1 A ee ee 4 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Defefts, that all the Rules and written Directions in the World 

cannot prevent, as may eaſily appear to any Perſon who has endea- 
waoured to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, who, though 


= never ſo great a Critick in the Orthography and Syntax, will never 


he able to pronounce #ntelligibly to a Native; though at the ſame 
Time be may be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that 
Language, with the utmoſt Exatineſs and Clearnefs. As for the fol- 
hing Grammar tt is intended only as a general Hint or Specimen, 
and not as a critical Treatiſe upon that Subject; yet I doubt not, 
but if carefully attended to, eſpecially with che Aſiſtance of a Ma- 


E er, thoſe Perſons that never learnt any Thing bat Engliſh, may as 
E correty diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from another, and write as 


oy 
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good Senſe, and coherently, as though they had employed a great 


deal of Time in learning, in the common Methods, Latip, &c. 

. 6. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is in- 
ferted purely for the Sate inſtructing the leſs Knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words, as are not 
gontained in the Dictionary. The Whole is intended for the In- 
Formation. of the Un.ecarned, and particularly recommended to thoſe: 
Bagrding-Schools, where Engliſh only is taught, as is the Caſ® 
eammonly among the Ladies, by à careful Uſe whereof I donbt not 
but the Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the wa 680 
zheir Scholars will inſen/ibly make, not only in Orthography, ' or 
prne Spelling, but in Wriling coherently and correfly, the Want. 
whereof is wiverjdlly complained of among the Fair Sem. 
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- AAAS | is 42d Scietice thit teaches peflons 4. i 
proper Uſe of Letters, Syllables, Words and Sententes, in any Lan- 
guage whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 


mn are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from 


f, 


thoſe of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they are * 
to, yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things have to their 
Modes, Qualities, Motions or Paſſions, all the Languages in the World are EX. 
actly the fame; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, Cc. in one Langriage, is | 
the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Ternis or Words. From 
whenee may eaſily be perceived the Falſity of that vulgar Error among the 
Generality of People, viz. that young Perſons are \neceſſitated to learn the 
Latin, or Lilly's Grammar, to underſtand Engli(s, that is, to ſpell according to 
the modern Manner of the beſt Orthographiſts, and write coherently and intell- 
igently according to the Uſe and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Authors: 

For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the vs 
rious Terminations, Ic. of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Words of 
' that Language, a Matter the Esgliſs is no ways concerned in. But there ae 
indeed ſome few general Rules arid Definitions in that, as there thuſt be in all 


other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied to all Languages, as well 


Engliſh as any other. [I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each 
Letter, their Power, Formation, &c. nor divide them into Vowels, Conſo- 
nants, Mutes, Liquids, c. neither ſhall 1 divide the Language into eight 


Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done; but into four only; that being ſuſfi« - | 
_ cieut for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only to give a general Hint how Gram. 4 
mar may de as effectually applied to the Engliſh Tongue as to yy others, 
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Nor ſhall I enter into all the Niceties that may be ſtarted relating to theſe four 


| Parts, intending here only a general Direction to know the Coherence 
between, and Dependance of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. 
And in order to comply with common Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhalt 
© call theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Noun Subſtantive, a Noun 
- Adieftive, a Verb, and a Particle. By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain- 
Sample Name of any material or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pronun- 
WW ciation whereof an Idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of 
” Beings or Things are then intended, without Regard to any inherent. or ae- | 
* eidental Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to 
chat particular Creature or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, that thoſe 
Names or Words that import the whole Species are called Nouns Subſtantives 
Common, the other Proper: As, when I ſay 4 Man, the Hearer immediately 
knows I intend one of the human Species; but if I ſay, Peter, Jobn, &c. he - 


knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall, or, 


a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a ſtraight, a learned, 
or an ignorant one, Ec... he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima- 


gine; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar Characteriſtick 


could be ſpecified, which is ſame diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 


Mode or Quality is what is called a Noun AdjeQtive, under which Deno- 


mination all Manner of Modes or Qualities are exprefled, ſuch as tall, ſhort, 
black; white, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, ignorant, ſweet, ſtinking - 
rough, ſmooth, c. The peculiar Property of this Sort of Words, which 

are called Adjectives, is, that till they are applied to one or more Subſtantives, 


they leave the Senſe imperſect and undetermined, which, together with what 


is called the Degrees of Comparifon, diſtinguiſn them from Subſtantives For 


thoughts there may be two or more Subſtantives that have the fame! general 
Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ, and are diſtinguiſhed by the one's 


© being better or worſe, &c. fairer or fouler, ſweeter or ſourer, &c, than the 
other; and by putting the Termination er or ef to the Generality of Words, 
any Egli Perſon will immediately, by their Ear, determine whether it is 
= agreeable to the Nature of the Language, to admit of ſuch. a Formation; and 
i it does, they may then afuredly know that Word is that Part. of Speech 
called an Adjeftive, and that ſome Quality or Mode of. ſome Subſtance or 
© Subject is deſigned by ſuch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject, 
itſelf; as for Example, fair, fairer, faireſt ; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteft ; tall, 
© taller, talleſt; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, &c. are Adjectives, by which tha 
Mode or Quality of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not; the Subſtance itſelf is 
intended., It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular to ane Thing 


or Species only; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as well be applied 


to Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, &c. as Men; as, one Horſe, Dog; Tree, &c. | 
may be ſwifter, taller, ſweeter, &c. than another; as well as one Man may 
de taller. Cc. than another. There are ſome few Variations from this general 
ae of Formation and Pitdinclon, of which Nodes ſhall be kalten kereafier. | 
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The third general Head is the Verb, under which Term, the Exiſtence, A 
tion, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirmed, and which it is uſual to call * 
different Appellations; ſuch, as a Verb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, a VerlÞ 
_ Paſſive, and again, to ſubdivide theſe into Deponents, Neuters, &c. But 1 
| ſhall only inform the Reader, that where. ever, in the following. Diaionars, | bs: 1 
be finds the Letter (V.) ſtanding after any Word, it fignifies- the Word Gs. 
marked to be a Verb; and then for the Truth of the Aſſertion, he has 
nothing more to do but to conſider whether the Being, Action or Paſſion 
of ſomething is, or is not ſignified by ſuch Word; and if he is not une 
acquainted or accuſtomed with ſuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the Da- 
finition adjoined, and he will immediately determine, whether the Mark or 
Signature is right or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, 
becauſe chat there are ſome. Inſtances when the Word itſelf ſimply and un- 
applied may mean any of the three Parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Sub- 
ſtantive; an AdjeQtive, or a Verb; as the Word CALM ſomettmes ſignifies 
Subſtantively, and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimas 
the Want of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, c. Sometimes, Adjectively, it 
ſignifies a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition; and ſometimes, bea | 
to appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſon, Storms, c. Bur in general, the 
Words are as diſtinct as the Ideas intended : as; The black Horſe . e 
 Common-Sewver flinks. The young Child cries, & c. Here'black;" Common.” and 
- young" are Aafectives, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects r 
4 SibRlantiver, Horſe, Sewer, and Child; and the Words runs, flinks, and cries, © 
. ate Vebi, denoting the Teveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtantives. "The * 2 
fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of *Particle;, which as 
| occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, clear, aid inte. 
Ugible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circuniſtances of the ther Words, 
either by connecting or joinivg them together, or ſhewing the Manners or Qua- 
jities of chem; as, Jobs and Mary ftrive earneſtly ; here and, earneſtly, are Far- 
E and, joining the two Sat ſtanti ver, Jobs, Mary; tarviftly; ſhewing tk . 
Mode of their ſtriving or endeavouring to accompliſh their Intentionb: Ac 
where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you will find tem markea” 
(Part.) to -others you find (S.) for Subſtantive; (A) for AdjeRive;' and (V. 59 
for Verb. Thus far for che general . ed "to ee : 
” add the banking Obfrvations. e e Lan geoDb 


> "ry Subſtantive has what joxalled two hn, 1 exprafing'only FS 1 

one ſingle Fhing of à Sort or Species, the other all above one, dis, tw-W vw. 

three, twenty, a chouſand, Wc, and this is called the Plural Number. The 4 

3 Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, az, or ane; 4, 4 Horſe, 2 

Man, a Free, an Image, one Child, one Wife, &c. The Plural Number is 

. - graccally known by the Words terminating ith an s, or e; but the Singular I 
never but in ſuch Words as have only a plural Termination, though they have 

= ___ N 5 ny Arms: ae 22 * Coins: Damſel, - 
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; A Compendious Engifh Grammar: 

Damſels: Ear, Ears: Fox, Foxes: Garter, Garters: Horfe, Horſes; Inn: 
ans: King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, Maſks: Nut, Nuts: Onions | 
Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters: Robe, Robes : Stone, Stones: 
EF Tile, Tiles: Vine, Vines : Wheel, Wheels: Year, Years, &c. There are 

ſome ſew Exceptions to this general Rule, but they are but few in Compariſon 
of what comply hereto: ſuch as Ox, Oxen: Man, Men: Woman, Women: 
Chick, Chicken: Brother, Brethren: Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, Sows of 
& Swine: Louſe, Lice: Monſe, Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe : Foot, Feet: Tooth, 
Teeth: Die, Dice: Penny, Pence, &c. Thoſe Singulars which end in F or - 
Ns, have their Plurals ending in wes ; as Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves : Sheaf, _ 

Sheaves: Half, Halves : Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves: Shelf, Shelves: Self; 

Selves: Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: Life, Lives. And 
| though moſt Words, whoſe Singulars end in J, follow the general Rule afore- 

going, as Muff, Muffs, &c, yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter 
I *Rule. - Some few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep: 
done Swine, ten Swine, &c, There are ſome Words that admit of noSibgutar 

Termination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes: Bowels, Bellows, 

© ,Breeches :. Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones; 
Sciſſars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, c. And, on the contrary, there are a 
great many without the Plural Number or Termination; | ſuch as Proper 
Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and Things; as alſo their Vir- 
-rues, Vices, Habits, and abſtract Qualities ; the Generality of Grains, Spices, 
Herbs, Drug-, and Liquids ; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c.. Pepper, Ginger, 
Mace, e. Graſs, Madder, _ Gr: Cochineal, » Indigoy Oe. A "ys 
1 Pens Milk, Se. 1 0 
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The Latin and Greek Tongue, De. * Caſe, Deines aud Beate 
"abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and conſidered, becauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which it is 
to be annexed; but it is not ſo in the Eng/;Þ, which, to prevent all Confu- 
= tion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a particular 
Anand quite different Epithet: So that any one that knows the Meaning of the 

Word can immediately diſtinguiſm, whether it be a Male or Female; and 
Which among us is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures that 
Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, the 

„Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine Gen- 

der, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo diſtin- 

guiſhed by the Terms he, bis, or him, for the Maſculine , he, hers, &c. fot 
the Feminine; and :/ for the Neuter; but the Adjective remains the ſame, and 
3 - is as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to 5 s without Life, called 


Neuters; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a fat Boar t Sow, a kind Uncle, 1 

' a kind Aunt, He. a good Knife, &c. Some few Feminines are formed by . Eng 
changing the Termination of the Maſculines into eſs, ſuch as theſe fol- " Cir 
” * Abbot, Abbeſs; Actor, Actreſs; r Adultreſs. Ambaſſador, witl 
Ambal- | 


r . nk hes th — 
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Ambaſſadrels; Count, Counteſs ; Duke, Dutcheſs; Elector, Elefrefs z - A 
Emperor, Empreſs; Governor, Governeſs; Heir, Heireſs; Jew, Jeweſsz i 
Lion, Lioneſs; Marquis, Marchioneſs; Maſter, Miſtreſs; Prince, Princeſs ; 
Prior, Prioreſs Patron, Patroneſs; Poet, Poeteſs ; Prophet, Propheteſs z 
Shepherd, Shepherdeſs; Tutor, Tutoreſs; Viſcount, Viſcounteſs. There art 
alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, by which every Subftantive is further 
diſtinguiſhed, vi. 1, the firſt, Phon, the ſecond ; Joes, he, it, the third, for 
| the Singular Namber; and ve, ye, you, they, :hoſe, for the Plural; to which :% 
may be added, 4bo, whom, or what. That theſe Dictinctiond are abſolutely 3 
ms | neceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always employed i 
; about the Perſon or Perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted by the 
| Chharacteriſtick, I or wwe; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by i 

thou, ye, or yen; or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by be, i 
5 He, it, they, &c. and. this to be underſtood when they ſtand before a Verb; 
| as, J æurite, thou writeft, he writeth, &c. but in compound Sentences, 
I and after Verbs, they are changed into me, thee, him, &. as, 1 can 
„ | prove the Horſe belongs to me, thee, &c. The Noun Adjective in Eng/zG 
; is. the ſame in both Numbers; as, @ good Max, ten good Men, &c. and can 
. 
4 


never make the Senſe compleat, without the Addition at leaſt of one Sub- 
ſtantive to determine what the Quality is to be underſtood of; as tall, 
Hort, good, bad, &c, have no Meaning, till they are * ; as, a tall 


; | | Man, Child, Woman, Tree, &c. When two Subſtantives are 
3 into one Word, the firſt becomes an Adjective; as Sea · Eiſh, -River-Fiſh, 
, Gold- Cup, Silver-Spoon. My, thy, her, our, your, their, are called 'Perfonat 


Falſelſi ves, and uſed when they are immediately joined to Subſtantives ; as, - 

This is my Houſe, Coat, Book, &c. but when the Subſtantive is not immediately 
. expreſſed, but underſtood, or a Queſtion is aſked, they are changed jnto the 
Terms mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs; as, This Knife is mine: That a 
is, This Kiife' is my Knife. Whoſe Knife is this? Mine, or it is mp 
Knife, xc. To an Adjective belongs alſo an Increaſe or Diminution of te 
Value, Goodneſs or Virtue of the Subſtantive to which it is adjoined ; ; and theſe = 

generally are formed by adding er or 6, to the plain ſimple Word itſelf; s. 

fair, fairer, faireſt, though ſometimes the middle Term is made by retaining the 
firſt, with the Addition, more; as inſtead of fairer, we ſay ſometimes- more 
fair; but this js not ſo elegant as the former ſo inſtead of faireſt, moſt, ver 
or exceeding fair, is ſometimes uſed; and here Reading and Obſervation wilt 
quickly make any Perſon a Judge where to introduce it in the moſt advantage- 
dus Place. Theſe four following are irregular; good, better, beſt; bad or wy | 
worſe, worſt; 955 leſs, leaſt; much, more, moſt. 


Inflead of the yarious Terminations and Decleckiods of the Latins, &. the 
. Engliſh uſe a or the, of, to, by, from, or with, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeverad 
| Circumſtances of the Subject, both when it is _ and alſo when it is heines | 


with. the W in both Wan 3 Us, 2 
| | Singular 
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* 


a ular N, unber, EOS nl | N Plural if amber: | 

by | 

4 or the Man. | vo 5 ; The Men. | 

Of a or the Man. | Of the Men. 

7 a or the Man. Te the Men. | 

25. from, or with a a or the Man. 13 **. from or with the Men, | 

Singular: 5 Floral : 

e 

Of a or the good 28 g Of the 288 1 &c, | 


| a We have already taken Notice that * mird Claſs of Words, is the verb, 
and what its Office is; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Nime and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
the Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed; for the expreſſing the true 
State of Time, there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verbs, from or 
by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only the preſent 
and the paſſing Time naturally ariſing from the different Endings of a | 
Verbs themſelves; that is, the preſent and the paſſing, or paſt Lo ime'; 
Ave the preſent, and Jovi or owed the paſſing Time. The preſent e 
or the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually performing, c. is diſtinguiſhed 
by the Words ds, deft, or doth, for the Singular Number; and de only for the 
Plural, with the proper perſonal Signs, I, thou, he, we, ye, they, &c, The 
paſling Time is an imperfect Manner of exprefling, and intimates ſo much, 

- "having the Sign did, or the Termination ed: The paſt Time ſhews the Action 
compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign have ; there is'alſo what is 
called the Preterpluperfe& Tenſe, and has the Sign had affixed to it; the other 
zs the Future Tenſe that affirms ſomething Hall or will be hereaftet. And 
though there are really bot three proper Diſtinctions of Time, wiz. the Pre- 
unt, the Paft, and the Future; yet as our Language, as well as others, have 
various Terminations or Manners of Expreſſion, we-ſhall inſert them; as to 
the Diſtinction of what is commonly called Moods, it is undeniably certain 

that they may be denominated as variouſly, and be as numerous as the _=_ 

ticular Circumſtances 4 rode | „VVV 


da 0 


As What is called the Potential and Subjunfive Moods, are an undeniable | 
Proof of differing only by ſome accidental Signs; for which Reaſon they are n 
not here enumerated, but called the iſt, zd, zd, and 4th Mood. The firſt | 

= - declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Subject, 
= 8 bee The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and Is 

| 880 * about aun or  ordaining, praying or permitting 
Tome- 


22 


 $aving, bring, loving, g. 


A A: Coltipedutidns Engliſh Cane: 1 


ſomething to be done without any Specification of Time. The third may 
be variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives adjoined. And 


the fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Tim The two 
auxiliary Verbs ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they 


naturally have no proper Termi ination or Dictinction for, VIZ, to have, by 
whoſe Afliſtance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as import doin  ſome- 
thing; and 0 be, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, that is, ſuch as im- | 
dort Suffering or 2 1 ſomething done to the — 
f l 
: "0 * , or 9 Mood. | 
Preſent Taf. Hi _Preent. ke... EY 
Singlar. N 4 | Plural. 5 : 
21 — 57187 3 : it e bave „ Ag | * 
ee ee T.? ] . 6 
ee 51640 bh 1 227 Tec bau. bj „ arw i 


Paß Tenſe. © 


Re roi 53; e {1180 4 TIE 36087 . Plural.” 
rag then a= r5 45 if 410 5 1. 3 
| / {{ 2 3413 Ye . bas. * : 2 7 
N ku, N its NEN Future Tenſe, 2 
* Singular. Pb TRL HE NE Plural. 
r 15 3 I . 
Thou ſhalt or avilt baue 5a or bog bawes 


Heal or will have, ; 5 ; by | J 


Some make ther Dilution of* Tims, but as 1195 are only a Coupting 


of theſe together, this ſhort Effay \ will not kein the Tr As ; ſuch as, 
N had, I had had, &c. Fn 5 


3 8 e ſecond or Imprints Mood. 


Have, hon. Let him, her, it have. Let us have. Hare *. Letthem 
have. : 


> 
; 
* 


The third or 8 ubjunSive, Potemial, &c. Mood, 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, Power, c. as L 
may gr can expe I * could, ſhould, or ought to 3 Se. 


; The fourth or Iofnitive Mood. 


4 always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign to ; as, to have, to love, de. from this 
Mood that Adjective, call'd a * is n * a wy 


- 


* 7 * Thou loveſt or doſt love 
13 ha we or do love 


2 


A Compendious Edt Grammar, 


tim z, Ich or Indicative Mood, 
7 Tenſe. | Preſent Tenſe. _ Paſt Tenſe. j Paſt Tenſt. 
A — | 21 K Singular. | Plural, 
Jam We are 0 Was I We were. 
Dos art ear. Thou waſt | Tewere 
| He, Ge, it is n They arg . He awas | They were 
Future Tenſe, Future Tenſe. : 
Singular. | EY Plural. | | 
# 1 hall or will be . ; nn 
1 275 Salt or avilt be | 7. Hall or will be. 
= He Gall or will be 555 


There are other " RON called Tenſes, compounded of . and this 
Verd; as, 7 Seal been, T had been, &c. 


The- ſecond or Imperative Mood. 
Be "IS Let him, her, it be. Let us be. Be ye. 


The Third or Subjunfive, &c. Mood. 
To be, to have been. Being. 


Let them be. 


x 
From theſe all other Verbs, . regular and irregular, are formed and; com- 

mes, to expreſs — l of . * or Faſſion: 

Ls for Kang FIN. 


* 


8 V 1/ Moop. 
1 love, 1 loved, I have loved, I had loved, 1 ſhall or will tore. 
We We We We We 


s 


* 


Thou lovedſt or didſt love } Thou baſt loved. 
Ve loved or did love Fre have loved. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt love. | 
They ſhall or will love. 


Thou hadſt loved 
Ve * loved 


24 Mood. #9 | 
Love thou ; ; love he, ſhe, or jt, or let him, her, or it love; love we, or 
| pus us Fes love yes. love * or let them love. | 


He 1 


34 Moop. 
1, thou, he, ſhe, &'c, may, can, might, could, Sc km. 
7 = 4160 Wess. i 


To Wy loving, Sc. 


From TW) has been ſaid, it 15 1 that the natural Formations are 


made ſucceſſively, thus: Firſt, ſomething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon Singu- 


; id ' Jar; as, Ilove, then 1 loved, or did love, then I have or had loved; and 
=_ aftcrwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irregular, and 


 Inflead of ending in eg, in the 2d and gd Tenſes, dure Particular Endings of 


Ye . 


an} fray — 


F 


d 


have choſen ; I come, I came, I am come; I cleave, I clove, I ha 


A Compendjous Engliſh Gram 
their own; as, 1 1 I bore, 1 have borne; 1 beat, I | | 
gin, I have begun; I behold, I have beheld; 1 bend; I have bent; I beſeech, 


Thave beſought ; I bid, I bade, I have bid, or hidden; I bind, I have bound: Aj 


T bite, I have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown; I bleed, I have bled 5 
J breed, I have bred; I bring, I have brought 3 I break, I bro 
broken; I am born, 1 was born, I have been born; I buy, I have hi 


catch, I have caught ; ; I chide, I chid, J have chidden ; I chooſe, . 


J cut, I have cut; I creep, I crope, or crept, I have crept; I crow, I crews. 
I dare, I durſt; I deal, I dealt; I do, I did, I have done; I draw, I drew, 


I have drawn; I dream, I dreamt; I drink, I drank, I have drunk; I drive, ® . 


I drove, I have driven ; I do eat, I did eat, I have eaten; I fal, 1 fell, am 


fallen; I feed, I fed; I feel, I felt; I do fetch, I did fetch; I fight, I hae 
fought; I find, 1 "XP I fling, I flung; I fly, I flew, I am flown; I flew, I 
fled, I am fled; I forget, I forgot, I have forgotten; I get, I got; I give, _ 


2 I have given; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind, I ground; I grows 


grew, I am grown; I hang, I hung, I have hanged; I hear, I heard; 1 
hide, I hid, I have hidden; I hold, I held; I keep, I kept; I know, & -- 
knew, I have known; 1 lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; 1 leave, I leſt:; 1 


lend, I lent ; I do let, I did let, I have let; I lie, I have lain; I lye, I lyeds 


J loſe, I loſt; I make, I made; I mean, I meant; I meet, I met; I mis, F 
miſt or miſſed; I owe, I have owed; I do, I did, I have put; I do, I i 
I have read; I ride, I rid, 1 have ridden; I ring, I rung; I riſe, I roſe, T 15 S 


am riſen, I do, did, have run; I ſay, I ſaid; I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen; 1 


ſeek, I ſought; I ſell, I fold; I ſend, I ſent; 1 do, I did, I have ſhed; 1 
ſhine, I ſhone; I hoe. I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot; I ſhrink, I ſhrunk; I fing, 1 
ſang or ſung; I fit, I ſat or ſate; I ſlay, I flew, I have ſlain; I fleep, I flept; 3 
I flide, I ſlid; I ſling, I flung; I ſmell, I ſmelt; I ſmite, I ſmote, 1 bave ; 


{mitten ; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken ; I ſpend, I ſpent; I ſpill, 1 ſpilled, -* 


or ſpilt; I ſpin, I ſpun; I ſpit, I have ſpit or ſpitten; I do, did, or have 
ſpread; I ſpring, or ſprung; 1 ſpit or ſpat 3 1 fow, 1 fowed, 1 have ſown; 1 "2 
ſtand, I ſtood; I ling, I flung ; I ſtrike, I ſtruck, I have ſtricken; I firing, I 
ſtrung; 1 ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn; I do or did ſweat, I have ſweated;z © 
I ſweep, I ſwept; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have ſwum; I take, I took; I hae 
taken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, I have torn; I tell, I told; Ithink, 


J thought; I thrive, I throve, I have thriyen; I throw, I threw, I have 
thrown ; I tread, I trod, I have trodden; I underſtand, I ſtood; TI 


weave, I wore, I have weaved; 1-weep, I wept; 1 win, 1 Wa; 1 5 
J was, F have been willing; I work, I. wrought; I wring, I wrung ; 3 
Write, I wrote, I have written. IN 


The fourth Part is univerſally here · called Particles, under which Denomina- 2 


on, all thoſe ſmall Words that tie or unite the others together, or that expreſs 
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A Compendious Engliſh Grammar! 
the Modes or Manners of Words are ſignified, and which uſually, by the come 
m rammarians, are called Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Inter- 


ann. From the true Uſe and Connection of theſe four Parts, are formed 
Sentences; and from a Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe regular Diſ- 


F courſes, Speeches, c. A Sentence conſiſts of three Words at leaſt, by which 
fome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed; as Lying is hateful. And this is called 


a ſimple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed but once, and ſomething 
3s affirmed of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and next its Mode of Being, or elſe 
fome Action of the Subject paſſes upon another, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to 
, do. All others are compound, wherein either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive 
15 repeated, or different ones affirmed ſomething of, &c. The Subſtantive or- 
dinarily is placed before the Verb, and is always really expreſſed or underſtood 


ſo to be; as, Jobs loves Mary. And here it muſt always be obſerved, that | 


the ſame Number and Perſon, that the Subſtantive, whoſe Action or Paſſion i is 


Feed or expreſſed by the Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in 


che Example above, the Subſtantive, Jobn, is the third Perſon Singular, and 
10 is the Verh lever: And in the following Sentence, Mez love your Mies; 
che Subſtantive Men is the ſecond Perſon Plural, ſo is the Verb. We admire 


Learning ; here We is the firſt Perſon Plural, and the Verb admire, is ſo alſo; : 


. of all others. 
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5 - tas and particularly the Engliſh, vaty in 


. (miling © infants z.and that it needs.no.0 


* 


à man is one man, Sc. In the Calndar, it 
"is uſcd as the firſt of the Dominical or Sun- 
2 letters, It is fometimes uſed as an ah 
[avg pf. mens names, Sc, ſo A. often} 
nos for Ann, A. D. Arno Domini, or in 


A. or AA, or 4 or as, is now commonly re. 


ee 
" i FF? 9 thus * ** N . x n VOY A 
* 4 711 , 
* 


. Ii the gel letter of the Alphabet inp 


the world, the pronunciation v 
ol is free and open, tho* moſt na 


the ſunding it, ſometimes open, and ſome 


times cloſe, as. in the words / and cake. |. 


It has been obſerved, that A is the firſt 
' found osture puts forth, as the crying and 


ther motion to form it, but the fimple. 


' ing of the lips ; and further, that upon all | © gn. thy 8 
were commiſſjoned. to furvey. the land of - 


ſudden and extraorditary occaſions we are 
"naturally led (0 it, to expreſs our admira- 
tion, joy, angwih, averſion, ſenſe of dan 


ker, Kc. It js allo frequently wrote at the 


"beginning of many. words, where there is 
no real uſe for it, a» in ariſe, abid, abate, 


" @c. which have exaQly the ſame meaning |' 
2 they are wrote or (poke, without ol. 
e, bide, bats, De, Among the ancient} 


35 it was one of their numerals, and 
_ fignified 300; with a daſh oyer the 


thus, A, 5000, Among us at this dey i 


is 2a particle that fignifies unity, or one, as 


* year of gur Lord; ſometimes A-ftands 
for Arizum, as A. M. Artium magiſter, or 
Maf r of Arts, A.B. Batchelor af 1 


Airained to phyſical preſcriptions, in which it 
fignifien ano, or an equal quantity of the ſe- 
veral fimples or medicines to be compound 
ed, whether,thg particular quantities be en- 
preſfed, or left to the direQion of the perſon 
who is to prepare them. | 
AARON (S.) a man's name, brother 10 1% 
, and fiilt chief or high prieſt among the 
ew z in the original. Hebrew, this Word 
Agniſies ſometimes a maunfain, ſometimes a 
teacher or infiratier,. and * an ar 


.. almoſt all the krowa languages ot 
which begins with Neſez. Th e 


4 


- anſwers to the moon of Fu; therg aca 30 | 
days in it; e 


2 and on the ninth, becauſe on this 


© Bus bat vw "ITY 


| 53 and the f. texple,” built af- © © 
ter. the e ys by he Remgnes The Fews © 
believe, t day, the 5 


| Canaay, returned to the camp, and | 
the people in rebellion, They a cs 
upon tn.s day, in mem echt pub 5 
uſhed by the- emperor yr age Soountends. 9 
; wherein they were forbid to continusin. Fu-. & 
dea, or at look back at x ciflaves on. 


ruin. of 18:h. day of the fame month. 
- they fefl, becauſe the lamp which Wies in s 
fanQtuary, was that night extieguithed in the - 


: 


1 2 Ne Comes E's | 
at 1 inning 1 + 
is generally. 3 or oben 4 
from whence it is inlegred, that thole places - 
had 22 thers, r 8 


where, 2s Abing 
A'BACOT ( the Ka _ 25 * ſtats 
worn by: the ee, in the 
| of two crow 

A'BACUS _ mo ag. - 
1 wed over, ſo that b 

mes they drew on it 33 be vidble 

fomttimes it fignifigd- the Pribogerichs te 


3 x 
AN 


ks ra: the inventor; {ometimes- it the 
A or. AB ©, Se. The aid 


49 kX 
: * 


| 15 Ae bitectura, it ia generelly ᷣ Meese 
de the uppermoſt, member of the capitaliof > fo 


p chi ery Hur. 
AB DDON 7 % = 
e 


the Few faſt jn.commenoration.of ene 2 5 
day the tetnple of Slopes was burnt by the, 1 4 


Jeruſalep an intention to lament ta 2 : 


time of Abax, In Hebrew; it ignifien fel, | 5 8 


2. A 3 
multiplication table.3 fo mile er Þ ge. -—— 


led their cupboarda ar buſllets by this (ame... 5 EE 


'A wine; r in dat art ag= — 


N 9 4 Fn * 4 * = —"— ed ho et . 
* 8 * a — r rr N Loot Ane R 1 
* r A A 72 9 5 2 2 So we n * 8 F WIN 
FP r n 8 — 3 * Eo TU a LS lg nd * * 
* N I * * BY = * * - 3 4 
- 7 


5 
* 


f dee th 8 3633 0 
dcdeuſte, an infernal angel, which is called the 


deſtroyer, c. therefore one of the names of 
fatan or the devil. | 


Nero, and is the ſame with of. 


/ by a gentle bowing of che body; it is ſome- 
times wrote obeyfante. © 
ABA'NDON (V.) to tor ſake, caſt off, divorce, 


the governance of any prevailing or darling 
paſſion z/it likewiſe Hynifics to give any thing 
over for loſt, without all hopes of recovery. 
ABANDONER (S.) the perſon that abandons, 
: forſakes, &c, 1 A 
ABARTICULA'TION (s.) in Anatemy is that 
natural and curious confiruQtion of the bones, 
4 whereby they readily and eaſily perform 
A their ſeveral functions, by a due motion of 


ABA 5E v.) to humble, or bring any thing 
down, to ſubject one's felf to another; at 
_ ' Sea, it ſignifies to ſtrike, take in, or lower 
we flag, in token of ſubmiſfion, or yielding 
td. an enemy. GONE 5 
A BASED (A.)] in Heraldry, is when the tip br 
©-  - angle of the wings of eagles, c. looks dovyn 
towards the point of the ſhield, or when the 
wings are ſhut, the natural bearing being to 
dave them ſpread pointing to the chief; ſo 
= -. . a chevron, a pale, a bend, &c. are abaſed, 
© © + wphen their points terminate in or below the 
centre of the ſhield. | 


J : 


found, or furprize. 


Lew. Seaſe, it fignifies ſetting afide, over- 
1 throwing or defeating a thing, as a writ, 
"© appeal, or the like; and formerly, when ap- 
- plied to caftles, it fignifies to demoliſh, beat 

_ - + down, or eraſe; likewiſe to enter irregularly 


former poſſeffors, before the next heir has 
mille good his claim, or taken poſſeſſion ; 
in Heraldry, it is to add an accidental mark, 
by means whereof the coat is diſhonoured, 
Which is ſometimes a total reverfion of the 
_ *wholeeſcutcheon, ſometimes only a-mark of 
_ _ * diminution, as a point dexter, a parted tenne, 
- Po Ne a gear finifter, a delf, Ce. ; 8 5 
Arr.) a diminiſhing or making 
leu, either in quantity, quality, or number, 
A'BBA (s.) 4 Syriack word ufed in Scripture, 
% on 
- A'BBESS(S.) the governeſs or ſuperior of an 
_  * abbey; or convent of nuns; and tho' the ſex 
- hinderstheir performing thoſe ſpiritual func - 


— 


ters are laſtances of ſome nunneries, where 
© the abdifes formerly confeſſed their nuns and 

= .-.4 d aherprieftly offices; but their 
' - | | Jexceltive curioity made it beg 


= ABA FT (Part.) in the Sea Language, fignifies 
= that part of the ſhip, which is toward chef . 


| ABAYSANCE (S.) reſpect paid to any perſon, | 


difinherit z likewiſe to give one's ſelf up to 


 - the whole ſyſtem, or its particular parts, as | 


— — 


| ABA'SH (v.) to make aſhamed, to daſh, con- 
 ABA'TE 6550 to diminiſh, to make Jeſs ; in 


upon lands or tenements left vacant by their | 


tions appropriated to the prieſthood, yet 


| AB B 
A'BBEY or A'BBY 68.) = place or houſe for 


religious retirement, governed by an abbeſs 
where women are, and by an abbot where 
men are. Formerly here in Eng/and, and 
now in foreign parts, great privileges were, 
and are granted to them ; ſuch as being ex- 


empted from the viſitation of the biſhop of 


the dioceſe, and allowed to be » ſanQuary 
for ſuch perſe ns as fled thither for protection 
againſt the law, even altho* the crime was 
murder. Before the reformation one third 
part of the beſt benefices in England were 
.appropriated to abbies, and other religious 
houſes ; 190 of which. were diſſolved by 


Henry VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted - 


to 2,6530col. per Annum, a great part of 

which went to Rome ; the guvernors and go- 

verneſſes of ſeveral oi the richeſt of them 
being foreigners, reſiding in 7ealy., f 
A*BBINGDON or ABINGDON or A'BING- 
TON (S.) a handſome, well. built cprpo- 
ration town in Berifire, 46 computed and. 
- $55 meaſured miles trom London z was anci- 


ently noted for its early embracing the Chriſ. 


tian religion, and its fine abbey or mona- 
ſtery, where many great men were bred ; 
there are two churches in the town, vis. 


St. Helen's and St. Nicholas*s ; the patron- 


age of the firſt is in the king, and of t 

laſt in the lord keeper; the market. houſe, 
which has been built of late years, is of 
moſt curious Aſpler workmanſhip,.and may 


challenge the pre eminence of any in Eng- 


land, being built on lofty pillars, with a large 
hall above, in which the county affizes are 
frequently held. The town confiſts of fe- 
veral ſtreets, which centre in z met ſpacious 
area, where the market is ory eb is 
very confiderable, eſpecially for 

malt. This town was made a free borough 
and town corporate, by charter from queen 
Mary I. and confiſts of a+ mayor, two 
bailiffs, and nine aldermen, which twelve 
only have the right of chufing the burgeſs 
that repreſents the corporationin parliament. 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays, 
be ſides which there Th three fa-rs kept an- 
nually on the gth of Zune, 25th of Fuly, and 

zoth of November. oh 0 * 

A'BBOT' (8) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- 
bey, of the male kind, who at firſt were 


altogether laymen, and ſubject tothe biſhop . 
and ordinary paſtors; their monaſteries Be- 
ing built in remote and ſolitary places, they 
had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical matters, com- 
' ing like other people to the pariſh church on 


Sundays; or if too far diſtant, had a prieſt 
ſent to them to adminitter the ſacrament ; 


but by degrees they were allowed to have 
a prieſt of their own body, who was com- 


' "monly the 'abber, and extended his ſunẽrion 
no farther than his monaſtery, arid that un- 


der the obedience of the biſhop: But as lei- 


fure zave them opportunity, ſo inclination 


men, 


rley and 


imptoved it, and they produced many learned 


| ABD 
men, who trenuouſly wt try Boe ne 
dereſies of thoſe times the 1 — 
them from their retirements,” and placed 
them in and neur the great cities, to have 
better opportunities of conſulting them; by 
this converſstion their primitive fimplicity 
--: wore off, and the thirſt of power and excels 
0 pride made them deſirous of being inde- 
pendent, and than they got the title of ford 
with other badges of the epiſcopate, aad par 
3  » ticularly the mitre. Many diſtinctions crept | 


in by degrees; ſuch as ab bott mitred and not 


mitred, craſter d and not creſer d, æcumoni· 


d., cordinal, Se. all which are at large de | 


- ſcribed by the church hiſtorian * 


A'BBOTSBURY (S.)) a'\mall market-town in 


- Dorſetfire1 33 miles from Lenden; the toy 


- alty of this town belongs to the family ofthe 


-  Stranygewayt, 'who have a noble ſwannery} 


here, a curioſity that invites abundance of 
rangers to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its 


market day z aue 2gth of Fine there 


is held an annual fair. 


 ABBRE'VIATE (V.) to sbftract, ſhorten, or 


contract into a leſſer compaſs. 


5 ABBRE'VIATION (S.) a contraction or a- 


t of u word or prſſage, by leaving 


out part of the letters, or ſubſticuting other 
- marks or characters in the room of words, 


ds me. for ment, t % 4. for ws vans i | 


Pence, Se, + 


ABBRE'VIATURE (8) the ſame n | 


voiation; alſo the mark or charaQer groceries © 


of to fignify contraction. 


ABBREUVO ER (8.) 4 wutering-places. in 


ABR 


ABBU'TALS 204 mag po * 
| s. 2 lands, highways, gardens, or the | 


 Moſonry, it is thit place between ſtones, 
+ called the joint, which is herons Mar tg up 
With mortar. 


5 ABBRYDGE (v.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 
take away a liberty that a Re formetly 


had ; to be ſaving, * 

(V.) in Law, is to 

goods, of foreſtall a market, by buying up 
the co ities before they come to the 
public place of ſale, with an intent to retail 


them out again at .a very advance kane or | 


Pries. 
piece of land, expteſſing on 
like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do tetmi- 


- nate. 
A'BBY MILTON or MILTON- ABBAS ($.) 


a ſmall, mean built market-town-in Dorſer- | 


Hire, whoſe weekly: market id on Monday; 
diſtant ſtom Londen: 92 computed, or 212 
meaſured miles, it has à charter to hold a 

- fair the day before St, Jenas day, vn. the 
24th of Ju. 


| _A'BDICATE (v.) to renounce, reſign, give "gi 


” 


over, withdraw from, or voluntarily Leske 
an office, thing or perſon, by expreſs words 
in writing, or by doing ſuch: acts a5 are in- 
conſiſtent with the r or Weben nor 


Law, the buttinge or 


ſtrate renounces, or ges up his office hotii 
for himſelt and his heirs ; it i$requendy. - 
confounded with refignation'z 3: dut ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, abdication. is a pure and ſimple act 


ol refigning: or laying down j whezea8refiz- 


nation is done in favour of ſoma other pet - 
ſon ; in a Law Senſe the wiliul violation o 


* cation,” | 
AB DOMEN: 6.) jn Ararrmy,. is the lowenbel- 
ly; or that part which is between the navel 
and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, 
reins, ſtomach, inte ſtines, bladder, &, le 
ie begitt with the. peritonmum onthe jofide 3 


- firium, the right and left hypocondres, a 

the navel; the lower region or e 
the hypogaſtrium. 

n ES or ABDU'CENTS: (8.) the 

common name of ſeveral. muſcles, 

office is the withdrawing, opening, or poll 

ing back the parts they ate fixed to. 


ABEA RING (S.) a Law Term, gnifying cars | 


riage or behavieur. 


the firſt cudiments of resdimg, commonly”. 
| called the ABC, or alphabet; among the 
Ancients, thoſe compoſitions werecalled x 
_ cedaries, where esch ſtroplle, or verſe of 
three lines, and ſometimes each verſe be- 
ban alphabetically ; of this kind is the 118 h 
Palm, and the Lamentations of Feremiab 


\ conjeQured\the Jeet invented this kind of 
poetry for the aſſiſtance of the memory. 
A'BER (S.) an old Briib word, fignifying 
the fall, or emptying ol a leſſer water into a 
greater, as of a brook into a river, or a ri 
ver into the ſoa ; alſo the mouth of ariver ; - 
from whence ſeveral rivers are named, and 
ſeveral towns built at near their mouth 


take their names, 20 Hbercomway, lies So 


 Hhbergawenny, Se. 


AENA VON (8) an ancient borougb teme 
governed by a portree ve, in Glamorgamſire, $5: 
in South Wan; 150 computed, ind 199. 
meaſured' miles from Landes. 


'-ABERFO'RD or ABERFO'RTH. 12.3 2 ſmall. 


| noted for pin-making 3 it is about one te 


\ a market m—__ on Wedneſday. 
annual fairs, one: on the 21 


puted and 20 meaſured miles from Londen 
ABERGAVENNY (S.) s large well built and 


peopled town. in Menmeurh/hire in Jet 
alu, carrying on a- confiderable\ td s 
| flannelsz its market diy is weekly.on Teſs. 


day; diſtant. from Londen #6; £ 
and 142 meafured mile. 


ABER/ISTW/TH (,) a market-towp-in . | 
igen ſbire, in Sootb- l. built on the (exe 


.- effice'or FOR 0 Boat ; 


ma ks * * e Mons 


4 > : % N TRE + & 8 . 
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iog| nas ) the ac wherdby, a bfi. 


the laws x a OTIS: is called an 1 70 5 


the foremoſt part is divided into the epiga- 


ABECEDA RIAN IS.) a teacher; oo kami of 


5 the prophet ; from whence it is probably - my 


im length, fituate upon a Roman way git m 
Ho wo 


; the other-the 19th of September 3 — 2 1 


* 


* LY 


* 
5 


*% 
os 
hs 


market town-in the U- Ridi og of De,, 


a3 17 
day 3 from London 146 computed, 
and 229 meaſured miles. 

ABERRATION. (S.) a wandering or going 
out of the way. 

ABPFT (v.) to ſapport or maintain, to ſet on, 
aid, aſſiſt, adviſe, or encourage; 

ABE/TMENT (S.) the encouragement of. or 
ee eee 
an 3 

ABE'TTER or ABE'TTOR (S.) an adviſer, 
aſſiſter, oregger on to any unlawful act, e 
cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 
perſon concerned a principal. - 

ABE'YANCE S.) in the Low, is when lands, 
goods, tenements, &c. are in , 
and not in 

AEGREGA'TION (S.) a ſeparating or parting 

.  aſunder one part of a ſtock or company 
from the other. ; 

ABHOR (v.) to hate, deteſt, loath, abominate. 

ABHO'&RENCE or ABHO'RRENCY (S.) an 

hating, losthing, deteſting, or abomina'irg. 


4 (S.) figniGes green ears of corn, or freth | 


fruits; and was the firſt month of the Jews 

 _ ecclefiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in Fudta, the corn uſed. 

to be ripe in this month ; it was ſometimes 
called N:/an, which, before the Iſraclites go- 

ing out of Zgypr, was the ſeventh month of 
the year ; but afterwards, by God's expreſs 
command. it was reckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, Tizri being the firſt 
month of the civil year; it came in about 
awumn, and was the beginning not only of 


_ the year, but according to Scolrger and many | 


others, of the world too, whoſe reaſons for 


the afficmative are too. weighty for their | 


Upon the fourteenth day of this 


opponents. 
month A,, God commanded the paffover | 


to he. killed. 


. =1'DB\V.)to remain or flap in place; alſo | 


to ſuffer, endure, allow of 


 A'BJECT (4. mein, poor, low, baſe, vile, | | 


8 wretched, miſerable. 
'BJECT (8. . 96h no reputation oe | 
72 ho — 8 y vi * 
Aber (V.) to put or caſt away, to reject 
| auth 8 or — 2 
AB] '*CTIONor A*BJECTNESS(S. ) poverty, | 
. meanneſs. — — 8 
ABENA 8.) © goddeſs among the Romons, 
_ © whowasfuppoſedtohavethe power of make · 
ing theirgoing out proſperous orunſuccefefu), 


4 © ABVLITY s.) power, wealth, — capaity 


of a perſon| 


| #'BJUGATE(V.) tounyoke, or uneovple, to 


of doinz any thi 
ABINTE'STATE 8.) the heir 
without making a will. 


ſet at liberty. | 
: ABJU'RE v.) to difown, or renounce fo- 
- lemoly by oath. . 
ABJURA'TION (S.) 2 ſolemn difowning, re- 
- nonneing, or recanting-of an doc- 
- trine, or on, by osth; in the Low, it 


1 — 2 


ABL 
to give the obedienee or affiftence 
of a to ſome other perfor or perſons, 
who pretend to claim a right to the cron, 
in prejudice of. the then reigning prince, as 
of the pretender and his-family. In dur o/d 
Cam, it implied a voluntary baniſhment of 
a man's ſelf trom the kingdom for ever, 
which, in ſome caſes, was admitted for 
eriminals, inftead of putting them to death, 
which the letter of the law required, provi - 
ded they could ſhekter them in the church, or 
church yard. S0 blind was the ill-direQted 
_ zeal of this iſland, that from Edward: the 
Coafeſſor's time to the Reformation, which 
was about the ſpace of five hundred years, 
whatever place or building was conſecrated 
by the clergy, for any real or pretended reli- 
gious uſe, ſcreened offenders from the juſt ce 
ol the law, their crimes had rendered them 
liable to ; inſtances of which are very fre- 
quent in the hiſtory. of thoſe times ; nay, 
they ſtretched it ſo far, as to protect all man- 
ner of villany, even murder itſelf, as mzy be 
particularly ſeen in the hiftory of Wfnine 
fler: The perſon thus ſheltering himſelf had 
nothing to do but to confeſs: his crime to 
the juſtices or coroner, and a2bjuring the 
kingdom, be was at liberty; for aſter ayv- 
ration a croſs was given him, which he was 
to carry in his hand thro? the highways, till 
was got. out of the king's duminions ; 
which was the binnter of the mother ebucct!, 
But this not being thought honour enough to 
the church's power, it was by 8 ſo in. 
creaſed, ehat the offender had /nothing more 
to do than to abjure his free liberty of liv- 
ing in cemmon with his fellow ſarjefs, and 
confining himſelf to a perpetual tdabitation in 
the monaſtery, or other place he hg4 made 
his ſanctuary; from whence they 3 
made ſallies, to rob and plunder their nei 
| bovurs, and carried their booty into their 
with them. | 
ABLA'CTATE (V.) to leave » thing of by 
Lesers, os to wen a cui from ts mother” 5 


dreaſt. 
ABLACTATON ($. ) a dning things leiſere- 
ly; in Gardening, it is a method of engruſt - 
ing commonly called izerchbing, and is prac 
ticable only, where. the ſtock to he grifred. 
en, and the tree from which the graft iv to 
be taken ſtood fo cloſe, that the cyon or 
\ branch may be applied without cutting off 
from its own ſtock; ſor which reafon it is 
. moſtly practiſed on plants, that grow in on- 
ſer; 28 or ; lemons, jeffamins, &c. In 
. England; April i dhe proper ſeafon ſor the 
operation, which is performed after this man- 
ner: The rind and wood of the branch in- 
tended for the graſt, and alſo the ſtock upon 
which it is to be engraſted, is pered away 
about three or four inches,” which two paste 
ſo pred are tied together, "and covered with 
clay, or other ing mat'er 3 — 
; have continued fo long — Tue | 


- 


E 


„ * 


% 


| | 4 0 len 
/the head of the fiock- | „ 


ABL 


Av valid 


ws, 

n, haut off aboue four inches'#bove tha blas- | from their vacural.importy, is called: ably- | 

as * i” ing 3 ano the tpring they eut off the en. 

WW grate, leaving the focht to ub by tees. | ABNEGA/TION' 5.) 5 poſitive and abbolute* 

of AKA EA /TIO ($.) chat part of garden - | denial of a thing with Divine; the renoune . 

r, ing that dige away the mould or earth from  cing our paſſions; pleaſures and He. 

or the roots of trees, that the ſun, air and r ABNODA'TION (.) ia Gordexing, the prun- 

b, may eaſily come at them, in order to wm . ing,” paring; or cutting away any kind/of 

7 vor loft, or b Meir pretent fercility, excreſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, . 

or ABLA'TION (S.) a taking away, — ABOARD or ON-BOARD: (Part.) withinthe'. 

ed or making leſs, -*- des. oi W eee wy 

he A'BLATIVE CASE (8.) according to the - games this 'phya'e lignifies, that the perſon. 

ch commbn method of Grammar, is the auth or nde in nr or 

6, or laſt eaſe; and in Latin, is ſometimes en- but few, has no got to be av many a0 che 

ed fed by a propoſition ſer before the word other ) as, ſuppoſe atbowle, cards, Ac. be 

i It is fa'd to govern, or cauſe to be put in this one fide is 2, 8 and the other none, 

ce eaſe, and ſometimes'it is not expreſſed, but but in continuance'of play comes to be the 

m underſtood 5 but as thie does not y | lame anmber_of 2, 3+ 4, ov this i ng | 

= belong to the Eg e, I refer you| board, Wer. | A 

y. to the Engliſh grammar prefixed to this Die. ABO/LISH (V.) % 2 repeal, defiroy, 5 

n- _ .tionarye Dr utterſy arate; | Pagan Fain: nas 

be ABLE (A. bergen. or capable to do.  par- may appear. - : 

my ticular a@ or th ABO'LISHMENT: 8.) 4 putting away, de. 

ad A'BLEGATE (V.) to ſend 2 perſon. abroad ſtroying, repealing, &c. . 

8 pom en embaſſy, or 'other employment; e, (8 Lam 8 een 

he alſo to ſend a perſon out of the way, that is any ſtatute, whereby it has no longer a be- 

55 troubleſome to one. # l 3 "oY 

6 ABLEGA'TION (8) a ſending abroad or dat | | perſon committing th 2 4855 aga nit which 

in | "of the way. ; ſuchlaw, ſo repealed, was made; ſometimes - 

= A'BLENESS (S.) fofficiency, power, r. ' Te as qo the leave given-by the king or 

h. city to do a thing. judge to the criminal acoufer, to forbear any 

to A'BLEPSY 8.) — of the of the 'eyes, or further A TIPS zaioft the party accuſed. 

he - want of — ira „ unadvi- | ABO'MINABLE (A.) betefu), loathſome, de- 

10 Iteſtable, not to be borne with, 

5 ABLIGABON S.)a 98 let by thebo. ABO/MINATE, (V4 to hate, loath, coo th 

id . tanifits narciſſvs, or the white adi. |. geteſt. 

in ABLIGURY ION (8. )a waſteſu),extiavagent ABOMINA'TION{S.)any harefut, ee 

0 ſpending a man's N ien or-glut-| or deteſtable thingy any-kind of fraud 7 

ly tony. ; wickedneſs, in the Scr peur L. e 

in A'BLOCATE (v. ) toleeout to hire, tee called, part cutarly Talat. 

A in common. A'BON « or AV ($.) anvng ated. 
ABLOCA'TION (8 y Eres ot to hire, © . "one, fignified a river, a general name 

Yy BLUENT (s.) any thing ther ine, rinſes, | | for all rivers ; of which there are Rill' fore - 


ny 
_ 
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cleanſes, or waſhes away; by ſome phyſi. 
cians, thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe; or 


EG as whey, ptiſane, and Juleps, are 


ABLU'TION ($ (8.) a cleanfing, purifying, or 
waſhing ; a religious ceremony of wa as 


the hands, feet; head, or body, among the 
begen to ſacrifice, | * 


* old Romans, before they 
in imitatioa of the vu, for whom Solomon 
made a great laver, or ſea of braſs, where 


ered facrifice, having GirſtſanRitied the wa- 
ter, by throwing into ĩt the aſhes of a eres - 
ture flain for the ſacrifice. Among the mo- 
dern Romane, or Catbelichs, it is the mall 
quantity of water and wine, token after the 
communion, to down and help the | 
digeſtion of the hon 5 it-is alſo applied to 
what the prieſt, who.confecrates the hoſt, 
wathes his hande with. In Pharmacy, that 
preparation v oh is applied to ſeveral reme- 
dias, d — wem in water, ot ſome 


remains, as the river Aue in Mare, 
. from up Sag down is called Gn... 


' wpo# Avon 
— [ABORI'GINBS ($,)-the prienitive, or original 
inhabitants of any countery'or 
pofition eo colonies, 0r;new races of pci, 
that are ſent by ſome other prince or king d 
ſettle there, or that come voluntarily there 
for that purpoſe z among the Ancients," t 


1 


- term was highly venersted and given * 
' the priefis waſhed themſelves before they of= 4 


to certain people in Italy, who claimed an 
immediate deſcent from the gods, | 
ABO'RT (V.) to miſcamy, or bring tor 
| young before their due and proper times. 
ETHICS ($.) the immature extrufion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery 
woman with child efort the fu'l time; en- 
monly called mifca/riage z this in other - 
0 creatures, is called ſliaeing or caſting 


[OY OE” whether it bs 


— 


ds 288 only 


nation, in Oo 4s 


ABO'RTIVE (A.) any OE: 1 
, . 


or © 


7 p 25 1 
PE 
— 


ABRAHAM 8.) a — Ggniſying | 


4 2 
by 7 W 4 « - $a 0A * * 
F 5 1 u 3 3 » % if . sf o 
= 8 C WW 
7 „ ROD OT RES i SIP TP CITY. 8 + 2 2 4 
i 8 _ MIS IS 


ABR. 


only fo weak and immature, that it dies pre 
ſently after it is: born ; alſo any projeRt or: 
deſign that comes to nothing. 
ABO'RTAVENESS (S.), 1 dp 
Paintment, un ucceſeſulneſs. 


ABO VE fart.) higher, (ſaperior-z; alſo more | 


than, or befides ; 'as His Income is above 
22 paid big ten : ſhillings above bis 
Hue, 


ABO'UT (part,) ground, encompating 4 as] 


"Thzeofile bas a mote or dich about it, or has 
water all round; alſo near, both in time, 
quantity and place; a1 de ir near (or about) 
-tbrea of tbe cloci He lives Aar, (or about) 
tbe ctut. He bad about cool. 4 year. 
Someumes it fignifies motion in a place; as, 
- He call about be: * Wen, ende 
Felds. 
Wm (s: ) a ſpell or charm, 60 
* the ſuperſtitious in ſormer times, and 
ſome to this day, attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, 
being worn about the ann this 
ee * * n 85 


e 1 nec an 

| OL 4 4s;  ABRACADABR | . 8 "ag 
„ 4 ABRACADAB 
111 ABRACAD a ee 
$5} 5 ABRACAD 14 2 e 
19 ward-2x5 W 2 51 
war yaa” r ; ST: 


e 15-64 1h eee. 
25 gee in aK TY WA AA 
1 : AB 8 5 312 $5.87 
s 1215 e CY rns. 
By "Tk the heretick, in the ſeeond cen- 
«fury; pretended a great Jedi of vnintelligible 
-enthufiaſm was couched under it;; particu-- 
. Aarly the name 365, or God; becauſe tbe 
numerals in that word in the Greek tongue 


added together made that ſum, alluding to]. 


the days of the: year; to correſpond with | 
which, he invented 365 divine pe. 
ons, &c. . 


tbe 2 of a multitude ; one of the patri- 

$, who at firſt was: calle Abram, that is, 

ee 3 he is reported by Jeſembus to have 

taught the Exyptions, arithmetick and aſiro- 

.nImy. 

 A'BRAHAM!'s BALM. (S.) in Botany, Ade 

5 - hemp tree. 

5 ABRENUNCIA/TION bebaute forming, 

or leaving off a thing. 

ABR“ DGE (V.) to make ſhorter or leden, | 
to contract: ar, to bridge a hiſtory, or any 
diſcourſe, is to ſhorten it, ſo that the ſub- 
ſtance of it may be cleariy expreſſed, and ihe 

| Whole ſenſe remain; in Lav it is the — | 
part of the plaint or demand out of the ac- 
goon or declaration, and requiring thedefen- |. 
Hant to anſwer only to the other part retain'd. 

ABR T DGMENT (80) the ſhortning, abſtract- 
n enen wy book}. 
ne, * Wing. 3 


4 B: $% | 
ABROA/D (A.) ſpread out, of extended; 0 
gone out of doors 1; 1 ft 4 
A'BROGATE (V.) to Pa * Leid, "fer afide, 
| recal,;aboliſh, repeal,:of. diſennul 3 particue 


Away, Which before had a. penal force. .... 
1 (A.) rude, e tough, unſea- 


unſes ſonably. 


a coming in rudely, c 
any patt of the body, which may be either 
diſcuſ d or brought to ſuppuratien. 

ABSCI'SSE or ABSCI'SSA (S.) in that part of 
the mathematicks that, treats of curve lined. 
_ Figures, it is that part af the axis that is. cyt 
off by an ordinate,;and contai OY 
the vertex and the ordinate... | 

ee 8 ) a cutting off, 0 s, 


' felf private. 
i r time or place. Ae , f 
AB ENT (V.) to go away a LPs 4 to le 
-# place without giving any notice. 
A BSEN T (A.) Tating. miſſing, out 
Way,. abſconded + | A 
ABSEN TEE! (S.) a berſon wholochole amem- 
ber of a publick-afſembly, who frequently 
| negle« to do the duty he: was choſe 
| to execute, whether it be in parliament, 
eenvocation, & . L 
"ABSI'S or APSI'S-(S.). he hollaw, bowing, 
circular, or arched roof of any hujlding,: Sc. 
but in Arenen, it is uſed for the higheſt 
part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which 
point it is at the greateſt diſtance from the 
earth, by ſome called the apog cum, and allo 
for theloweſt point, or thatneareft the earth, 
called the:perigieum, By the paſſing of theſe. 
/ Points from one ſign to another, the aſtrolo- 
gers pretend to determine or fogetel the fate 
of ſtates, kingdoms,: and private perſons. 
1 ABSO'LVE (v.) to forgive, pardon, ot releaſe, 
to ſet at liberty, & - 
A'BSOLUTE (A.) whgteveris jndependent of, 
or ſrese ſrom the power of any other being, 
perſon or authority: This word, a it is of 
vaſt extent, ſo.it is applied to a great varigty 
o ſubjects ; in its. full ſorce and extent it 18 
Appliesble to ne being op-.power whatever, 
but Sod ; but in a qualißed and reſtrained 
ſenſe, it is uſed for: an; idea, in which rela- 
tion is not conſideted 3 as, mon is ane 
term, creature or other, are: relative ones. 
In Government, that prince. is [called abſolute, 
here the lavys are the reſult of his will, and 
whoſe power has no reſtraint by the conſti- 
tution; in Religion, it is oppoſed to condi- 
een by the Calviniſts, Who ſay, that pre- 
deſtination and reprobation are the ones. 


— 


| 


| feQs of God's power and * T "hired 
| | reh 


* f 


— F 4 


lorly applied to any law that is now "taken: 


ABRUPTLY. (eat) bafily, rudely, roughly, 
ABRU'PTNESS (s.) a breaking off ſuddenly, | 
A'BSCESS 8.) a tomonr;-ulker, or ſwelling in 


ABSCOND (V. } 4 hide,..or withdraw one's n 
| A'BSENCE (5) de bet being preſent at ng : 


IEG 


ABS 


\ abuich of dest itis/oppoſed to'Sedlarative}'  fradted, a them this x 
2 when ſhe «firms che power of forgiving fins ties and relations of quantities 
is abſolutely in the prieſt; to which the fidered 3'bur"in Hecempte, -Surweying,' 
dhurch of Cglaad anſwers, The prieſt has! gation, Hydroftaticts, &c. other confic erations 

«only: a declarative;' or miniſterial. power; being taken in, they are called concretzy or 
when it is oppoſed to cauſe, it fagn:fies ſelf. j-- mie inetbemariehs, Th $5 


exiſtence,” and can then be applied to God ABSTRA'CTEDLY. (Part.) purely, ey, 


only. In Mitbematichs, an abſe ne number free from mixture. 
is the. known quantity, a0. after the — dung r ABSTRA'CTION- 8.) is- tayoperation of the. 
operations h. ve been made e mind, wheiebF we fepa- ate the qualities or 
ſide of an equation, being the Ar or | ' propeities oſ things; and take dem whder 2 


® -. (ſolid; whoſe root is to be found. In. Anro- general confideration;' arguing'uponthemh an 


 nomy, abſolute equation is the ſum of the op- if they had ud relation to pitticelaryfubjefts, 

tick and excentrick equations; in Grammur, "ABSTRU'SE (A. Ydifficult, hard: i bee 

— abſolute is that part ot a ſentence or ef to be unde fοõj,ά 5 be a 

diſcourſe, that neither governs, or is govern- n or AHS TRUSTTY 48.) 
ed of any other part, and wit hout which - difficultyy' 'darkoeſs, * 6bſctrity, EY be 
_ -- the ſentence would be intelligible. underſtodd or co Aw ig 


_ A'BSOLUTELY ann | ABSU'RD (ad; contrary to comme ſouls di- ; 
without controul. bret oppo fite to the truth: This term is 
ed by 


ABSOLUT EN ESG ($.)freedom, arbitrarineſs moch mathemacictane; and 
uncontroulableneſs. un ty ad mog of 'whole — 


ABSOLU'TION' ($:) ine act of forgiving; par. © tions cloſe with ſhewing the abſurdity ofthe 


doning, or releafing;' it is commonly applied] contrary to the propoſition'Iaid down, and 
© tothe de er te ben in the Romas ob- . from ene. condluding/the wu of whit is 
munion, who pretends to have the power oſſ advnnted.. 

_ remiſſion, or a6ſoluriow of fins.” >> 7:1 'ABSU!/RDNESS er ABSURDITY: 80 mbn- 
ABSO'RB' eg n or dry ups toconfame}]*  ſtrouſneſs; faliity, evidently contrary totrarh, 
ua waste. ao 2G „ wo e 20) 2654 | ABU'NDANCE(S: en more parents: 

ABSORBENTS (8. eaten plyficat man ſuperſſuity. 
cines, which by and poroſty, ABU N DAN (A. \ overflowing with plenty ; 
-  ſheathe the aſperityof ſharp, puatzent hu- in Aritbeurich, abundant numbers are thoſe, 
maus, by imbibing-or dry ing away ſuper -- the total'of whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
fluous morbifick moiſture z-ſuch/av-the: 2eſ-/|-' 'ceed themſelves; 66, 18, the aliquotiparts of 
o - thceous powders of -hartſhorn, coral, crab which are 9 6 2. the fun or total of 
-.-+ claws, &c. | theſe medicines are ſometimes Which is 21 


+ called ſweetners, and dryers. . This term ig ABU'SE (V; ' to CA miſuſe, - Ms pervert 5 A 


_ »/»frequently confounded with bolus. any perſon; or thing ; allo to impoſe upon or 
Ann (V.) to forbear or leave: of a 1 chent the ignorant, by pretend the matcey 


thing, to moderate ore*s defires.” + +: 4+ or thing is if n from,' be” ory 2 2 


ABSTE'MIOUS [A.) moderate, auen pete, than it really is. 


particularly in eating or drinking. ABU'SE, (8.) the perverting of a cing om = 4 ö 


ABSTERGENT (S.) a cleanfer, wiper, cloan - the intended or true purpoſe." © 
er; in Pbyſfich, thoſp-medicines that cleanſe LABU'SIVE (A.) affrontive, injurious; tude. 


the parts, and. carry off the morbid matter BUT (V.) to terminate, bound, or border 


of wounds, ulcers; &c; eee upon another place br thing. N 
abſter ve, or { ABY'SS (8) s greit unfathomable depth the 


A'BSTINENCE (S.) "eating from, or ſor- unmeaſurable waters of dhe Freut deep 3 in BY 3 
. -bearing'any — particularly uſed in a re- Scripture, hell is called by this/name; de t %nfỹ/x 


 higibus ſenſe, av an act of humiliation in the] likewiſe the deepeſt parte'sf the ſea, and the 
_ times of common plagues, war, famine, c. chaos, which'in the begianing of the world 
ia Pbyſich, it is a moderate and careful uſe | © was covered witli datknefs, and upon which 

A of food, whether meats or drinks. - the ſpirit of Go# moved. "The ancient He- 
 ABSTRA'/CT (V.) to ſeparate in the mind; or brew, 28 well as the generality of the eaftern 


draw away from any particular fubje& oi] people at this day, Were of opinion that the - 


matter, and to think of it univerſally;/as of | abyſs, or the ſea and waters, encompaſſed the 
- "none without applying them to 2, Whole earth, which was immerſed in snd 
money, merchandize, & œ . N floating up'n the abyſs, like 2 water mylon, 

' A'BSTRACT (S.) the compendium, 8 upon, and in the water, which "covers pat 


or heads of any book, deed, or aQ of parlia- } | of itz ſarther;”they' believed, dt , 


ment, and is ſuppoſed to be area leſs' - was founded upon the waters, or at lea upon 
or ſhortey than an abridgment. the atyſs: Under theſe waters, and at the 
N (A.) ſeparated, drawn my | bottom of this'\adyſr, the ſcripture repreſents 

from. In Mathematicks, Aritbmetick,” Alge-\ the giants to bs gouning, and ſuffering the 


1 Fay wm” are. * 1 or ab. a rn of their in 3 * the Repboime | 
| 4+ are 


* 


Ms Y N 


-/ 


r WS 4 
\ F 4 F A es 838 
A, + 1 _— "X 7 * 
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(ACA 


„ and * the guilt of their 
8 5 cruelty. St. Fobn deſcribes 
as the abodes of devils and 


men, _ ic. 1, 2, 11. where, he ſays, I; 
5 ergy e eee 


re] ACCELERA'TION (S.) a continual growing 


2 4 channels, and retum thirher 
t : oa of their own forming upon the certh. 


At the dpluge-the depths bejow, or the wa | 


ters of the ſea broke down their banks, the 


- + fountain forced their, ſprings, and ſpread! 


over the earth, while at the ſame time the 


eee e | 


estaracte 
e the whole world. 


i 
1175 
14 
115 
15 


uddenly 

eres, after having been for V8 lang time con. 

4 — e the- old Gen agus 
or in 

. oals, and vrhen put in che beginning 


'- + of the name of a town, imports that _ 


took its name either from ſome remarkable 


* 


town of oats, Sc. 
"DBMICKS (S. 5 Among the ancients 
wege the followers of the doQtioe of Plato, 


8 9nd now it is ufed for, and applied te, the 
= > members of.the publick ſocieties erected ei- 


ther ja Nd, or in any foreign country, 
for the provement of arts and. ſczences of 
5 all Kinds. 


eee SJ ue place where learned men 


2 to confer upon the ciſcoverie⸗ already | 
in che ſciences, or to try experiments 
* . Jartheir further improvement; it is ſome: 


7 3 4 54 toes vſed ſor a college or uniyerlity ; it is 
"=o — —— 


(elences are tavght, and particularly to thoſe 


ſchools or colleges where young men are 
8 a N yo ONION 


py 


| continually. 
JACCE/LERATED. A.) quickened, 


00s or word of that imber ; in Ae is | 


pu - +4 =” - 
as 4 a 1 _ e A 5 
_ 85 4; "Ip 455 mY” — 9 31 n * 3 * 5 * * 
* c 7 bY * * E : 
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"ACC 


to come to, to draw nigh to, &c. 


J buried, | ACCELERATE (V.) to -haſten, co increaſe 


the motion of a thing 


| haſtened, 
continually increafed in motion. This word 
is uſed much in the Newronian philoſophy, 
ually increaſed. . 


quicker or faſter, 


oke| ACCE/NGION (a.) the enkindliog, or ſeting 


MII eee Ws ſack 6 wood, 
coals, . 


]A'CCENT (8.) the tone or manner of ſpeak 
| ing, or reading, uſed by any particular ng- 


tion, country or province, With the Rha- 


preſſiag certain ſentencen, dy which a qu 
.different idea is intended to be expr 
- froam:what the plain; true, literal, and m- 
moetieal meaning of the worde are, Among 
the Gremmoriam, thete are variety of marks 
' called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
ful, take as follows. The grave accent is 
- marked: thus () over a vowel, and ſhews 
that the voice is to be lowered. The acute 
thas (7 J fignifying that the voice is to ds 


the raiſed, cirearagiex accent.thus. () in- 


timates a ſort of 'waving, quavering of the 
11 hence in mußck, \that trill 


| ES ee 9 vocel . o 


2 ſueceed inſtead ci juceed. The Horx ag- 
cent is mathed thus“ Ggnifying that the 
+ vowel over whichit is as e eat 
- "nounced very-quick. 
ACCENT V.) to tone or modulate. the 


ſome pa ticular natias or provia ee 
A*COENTIN G (s.) the proper toning or pra- 


marking in wciting the vowel br nm 
on which the ſtreſs lies. 


centing. 


AGCE'PT v.) to receive, to approve of, ta 


agree to. 


Ace EPTABLENESS 8. ) agrecablevels ples 
ſantneſs, ſomething that is approved. 


generabreceived ſenſe and uſe of it; alſo the 


. Approving of, and receiving 3 perſon ar thing 
favourably or kindiy; in Lew, it is the tacit 


£1 aQ fo done her 
5 _ * 


/ 4 


1853 


in which it ignifies the motion of 8 projeRtle 


foricians, it fignifies z peculiar manner of ex- 


voice, according to the euſtom 8 
nouneint of a word by the voice, or duly. 


ACCENTUA'TION (S.) the ſame with e- 


ACCEPTABLE (A.) agrecable, approved of, 


ACCE'PTANCE. or ACCEPTA/TION (8. . 
the true meaning of a word, according to the 


-= 


* 


»- 
12 


— 
ev 
- 
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- 


& 


WW 


Py 


if fuck | 
Access (s.) have — ap 
= ' place, | 


SIBLE (4) whoever way: be come 


at, or a 
ACCESSION (S. 2 or adding to 
any g (8) This word is now generally un- 


one 
ee by the 22d-of Fane i is the _ 
den of — Sony king George the 
. ſecond, Great  Britarn. 
N —.— 87 is we fie, or time of 


£ 


: ther jin-advifing them to-commit the fad, or 


concealing them, or furthering their eſcape 
from —— »fter the fat; for: which they 
- are deemed feloas- alſo, though! not 8 


Fa Aff Bon @& FR © © Y 


a 


the — houſe are taken up to 

laid or mended, they are an raed „ fup- |- 
: - paſſing the bouſe was to be fold, in the 
ſale particular mention was made of the de- 


ed. 
A'CCIDENCE u a {malt book, which chi | 
dren in Eagland:commonly Jeara at their: 


ne 


Cats 


—_ 
I 


| ACOIDFNTALNESS: (8.) the 


40 


: ſually, or by chance, without the 99 — „ 
-: ledge, contrivance, or conſent of the papſon, . 
2 * — Ks Frey . happens. del 
ACCLAMA (8. the Joyful Mantiag 
of the people; upon any publick occaſion, 
by which kind of inte: jection they -defign__ 
to expreſs their eſteem tor, or approbation . 
of the A oh matter or thiog, towelych 


ACCLTVITY 8. the-fizepneſ ſloping 
a hull; — | 


Fn, ee (A.) with the fers iini. is when . 
the horſe is nailed or pricked-in ſhoeing, 
ACCOLLE” (A.) Hera, is the being - 
| + collared or we a'collar | 
ACCO'MMODATE (v.) to provide or- for- 
: niſh with  conveniencies.z to agree, n- 
poſe, make up, mw adjuſt 92 In di- 
Pote to adapt, t, or one matic, or 
— cor another. Hg 2 
ACCOMMODATION. ($.) the providies or. 5 
. furniſh * ae the pe compoſin 


any matter 2 1 
+ thing. for, 3 another; in 
Fel, 5 one thing. x 
ta another by. 
|aCCO/MPANIMEN 68) ibe adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament 3 
ſo in Heraldry, tha mantlingy, . ters, 
888 Benet, ng e 
ttumental part p Neem 
the voice is finging. 0 
ACCO'MPANY (V.} to-go along with, te at⸗ | 
tend upon. or keep company with' another. 


; entrance uponthe Levis tongue, qa 


blos u tile from oi the houſe, which — 
upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him; 
mus is purely an accident. Bur if. a brick- 
_ - layer, who may be tiling a houſe, intend- 
 eflythrows a tileata piſſeager, and wounds | A 
or kills him, it is murder or majmine ia the 


oo TIF 6a Festakt 


ever does not e the being orefſence| 
of a thing, 2s a man's:cloaths, money, 
&c, are called Scciden:s ; alſo fuchqualities 


_ ckth, becauſe that; pwely as doch, ie might 


? © EB 


points in the eſcuteheon ; and with the A. 
Holageri, the moſt extraordinary. circum- 


8 


* 
IJ 


£ 


. perſon's life, are called accidents. 
ACCIDE'NTAL (A.] . whatever happens by 
- chance, or undefignedly, 
Perſpetirve,, any points in the horizontal 
_ line, where oblique parallels Conours are 
* nalled accidental 8 R 


ml 


A8 N 


| fer; or helper, any one that is is more arleſs 
concerned 


thrower, and an accident to the perſon kil- | - 
led or injured. Amon t the Logicians, hat- : | 


| 2» gre changeable are ſo called, as in red 


have been, and may ſtiil be, brows, black, 
&c. In Hrraldey, accidents are the principal 


. ſtances that have occurred in the courſe of a: 


ACCO'MPLICE (s. f an, aider, ien, advi- 


with another; but it is uſually 
reſtrained to criminal aQts, and then it ia the. 
ſame with acceſſory or acceſſary;; which ſee, $5 
| ACCO/MPLISH (V.] to finiſh, -perform, or 
do a thing ; allo to-perſeRt a matter or. thing 
that hed been begun by another; und for. 
want of ability, ee e ys. e oai/k 


underflands accompts or book keepi 
cet or dances well, orhatagenteeſcar __ 
behaviour, isſaid tobe an.acconplibatpeon. 
ACCO/MPLISHMENT (S,) the perfofting, 
ending, fulfilling, or of any mat. 
ter or ting entirely or eompleatly'; „ 
acquirement in learning. arts, ſciences, e 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, 5 
tick; geometry, mulick, dagcing, &c;. e 
ACCO'MFT (V.) to reckon-or bf up, and . 
is particularly applied to the method-wer- 
chants keep their books in, by way of debt- - 
or and creditor, of double entry. 9 
2 (8. arte ney, 2 
- ups n 


1 


AOC 


| Sand pt theſe there are various yes, fuch' a 


the 
© 1: Mitomipt of Cater, which. is wikis pg 


a perſon, may be plainly and truly known; 


x er 4” 


: --ticular commadity, or the balance due from n an erternal addition to 


to the ſineresſe ofthinge without liſe 


be increaſed with, or added to a ching. | 


ſon abroad ſends me goods to ſell for hm | ACCUMULATE{V.) to Sather, or heap up, 


here in England, which, after I have done, 


to hoard, or amaſs together, 


» Fadviſe hum thereof," With abe parcels, and | ACCUMULATION S;) a gathering together, 


ons. to whom, and the price or prices 
"for which they were ſold, together with the | 


"heaping up, or amaſſing. 
A'CCURACY ' or CCR ATENESS” (8. 


1 e Lee, whether for ready money or "exaQrneſs, Jjufineſs, deliesey, 3 curi · 


time, which is entered upon the right-hand 


n 


-6UMmeſs. * 


or cteditor fide of the accompt; and all the A CURATE (A.) exact, de, delicate, 


- charges, and my commiſſion, premium, 
—_— or allowance for the ſale, on the 


"Fine ; any thing done very n carefully, 
juſtiy, or curiouſlye: + 


hand fide ; and if the money be received ACCU RS ED (A. — under excom- 


for the ſaid goods, the difference between the 
'  --1:Qebtor or creditor ſide, which is called the 
balance, is cartied to my employer's atcoun! 
eurrent, Which is the clear, nett, running ac- 
ceompt of bills drawn,” or cpch remitted be- Accus TIOx (8) the charging with 3 
teen him and me, excluſive of any charges 


: o#deduRtions whatever. Some merchants, 
bo deal mach by commiMon; or are fac- 


tors to other merchants,” keep an account of 


+ time and ready money. AN account of time, is. 
hen I lay out cogfiderable ſums of money 
for ſreight, cuſtoms, &. for my employer, 

or accept or pay: bills drawn by him upon 
me, before I have ſuld his goods, or receiv 


munication, or any other judicial curſe]; alſo 


e or chat ought.to'b8 avoided, ſhunned, 
ter de n has 


crime or aaa 2 eee or 
indictmenrt . 
| ACCU'SATIVE/CASE (63 in ee is 
the fourth caſe or mode of chantzing the 
ending of nouns in the Latis tongue; and is 
U 0igtways governed of à veib active expreſſed 
or underſtoo@, which paſſes its a ion upon 
he ſubject fignified by the e en this 
ea ſe, as FJobn' lowed Mary. = 


the money for them, in which caſe I charge 'ACCU'SE; (v.) to nas impeach, or charge 


bim ommon intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for 


Weihe fault. 


4] as I am in advance for him, and ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indie; 8 


no longer; and this aceompt may be credited 
by his Sccempl of irtady money, as I received 
** ail which charges, 38 well for intereſt [' 
: b merchandize, muſt be deducted be 

= Þ :theproceeds is carried to his accomp? current. 


; ACCOMPTANT\(S,) one who exerciſes; or- 


in ſkilled in the proper method. ef accompts, 
or book - kecping, which, ,amongmerchant-, 

' and-in'publick' offices, is by dovble Fo] 

- commonly called the Itu ian method. 
"ACCORD 8.) conſent, agreement, Ute. 
"ACCORD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 

to, be of the ſame 8 1 e with 

-* another, . n 55 * 
ACCORDING: 8.) opreeing. 
«ACCO/RDING'(Part.Yſos ie 26; bed 
ny thintz after a particular manner, c. 
\-ACCO'ST (V.) to come up to the r orgs 
tt: ſolute or ſpeak to a 
-AGQUNT{V. ) to eſteem, value, or reſpe@| 

er or thing. 
COUNT (8) efteem, good report, ee 


— 


or reputation ; ee, pen ano or | © 


-+ relation of a matter. 
ACCOUNTABLE (A.) nnkwereble to a per 
ſon, or for a matter or thing, that I have 
done, or may have in my poſſeſſoon. 
| acc TRE (v.) to drets, to provide wil 
+ all manner of neceſſaries, particularly wi: al 
' thoſe things proper for warlike expeditions... 
*ACZOU'TREMENT 1$,)} dess, e we, 


— 4 
* 


pesches / or charger with a crime, whether 
true or ſalſe; but by the occult writers, ſuch 
2 Ax: rripps, Se, ate the eighth order of 
devise, whoſe chief is Cafted 2 or a 
„ and who, in the revel: of St. 
„is by way of eminence talled the ce 
5 Bru the hrethren, 
Accus rOM (V.) to uſe or kubituate one's 
ſelf to do a thing often. 


FACCU/STOMABLY' (Part.) alt com» 
+ - monly, frequently, ordinarily. 


"ACE (S.) one; ſo among Cards, chat which 
hath but one ſpot is called an ce; and on 


dice, that fide that has but one ſpot is called 
the ace; ina metapborical Senſe; it ſignifies 


almoſt, or nigh'to z 2, He _ wortbin' as 


d ce of the matte. 1 4005, 


ACRLDAMHA (8 or rather Chakeltow, *the 
{þ Inheritance: or portion of blood; the field 
which the Jeroiſ priefts' bought with the 
thirty pieces of ſilver that had been given 
to Judas Iſcariot, for betraying Jeſus Chriſt, 
vas called | by this name; ſor upon refleck- 
ing with "himſelf, what he had done, he 
came and threw down the money, which 
ne had received, and went arid hz him- 
elf: The prieſts not thinleing it la wiul to 
put it into the treaſury of the temple; be · 
ceauſe it was the price of blood, bought a 
field, called the porters, with it, to bury 
ſtrangere in; this field is ſtill ſhewn to tia- 


particulariy alter a — ä ' 
14s 4 F 1 


- + yellers,. 3 _ IT covered with an 
a; | Rs Waben 


any maiter or body, but poriiculorly applies 
acc or a0 W (,) eo come to, to 


deteſtable, or whatever is abominable, hate · 


1 „ 2 5 5 8 * . 


of Anhracza, | The poets feitzned it to be the| 
ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in hell for fear 


 ACKNO'WLEDGE IV.) to own, to co 


A'CME (s. me or beſt part of at 
| peg ay — 115 pinnacles, or ſpiry battiements, which ftagd 


| ACORN | 


acorns in the ſhield, . ; 
ACOU'STICKS (.) the doQrine or ſcience off 


ACE SCE (V.) to.yield to, to comply or 


ACQUIRE (V.) to attain, get or 


ACQ 3 | 
. arched roof, unde gi dig doo data. | particularly applied to conqueſts or vidtories | 
depofited, a ported to nume in war. 
e four: | — 460 407 (v.) to ſet at liberty, to free or d- 
ACE'RBITY 80 fournes, hartbneks of aſl, charge from debt or puniſhment. 


bitterneſs, & e, 

ACHE, ACH or Ak ER 8.) bodily pain, as 

.\belly- ach, head-ach, &. In the Farrie: 
© Phyſick, that diſorder in horſes that benumbs | 
6 eek a tiver of Epi rifing out 
'CHER TE. , 17, 

* 1 lake Acberußa, and ſwelled with fe- 
veral other rivers, empties itſelf into the bay 


of the Titam, that threatned the defiruc- 
tion of her family, and turned into à ver 
over which departed fouls were. ferried. | 
It is ſometimes, put for bell er the grave, 
becauſe that Epirus being fertile in minaa, 
_ the. labourers, — this river to go to 
their work, from whence but few returned. 
The water being impregnated with vitriol, 
| 2 1 bluiſh, and emits anwholeſome|| 


A'CHOR (8. 2 fournels at the Nomach, pro- 
ceeding ſrom indigeſtion, which occafions 
flatulencies, and diſagreeable belchings ; alſo 
a a ſort or degree of the herpet, or ſcald affect- 
ing the head, by 5 ſpreading ingmmation 
chat eats off the 
or ſcab, &. | 5 

A'CID (A.) ſour, ſharp, tre. ER 

ACPFDITY S.) fourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs 


to be grateful, to requite or reward a 7 
for a favour done me. 

ACKNO'/WLEDGMENT (8.) owning, con- 
feſſing, rewarding. 


the very top or ſummit of a thing; alſo 
t oc a ſword, 


.) the ſeedd or fruit of the oak; 
with the Heralds, to be Frag; is to deat 


ſouad, the art of making muſical inſtru- 


mente, or ſuch that produce tones, or in- 


cteaſe ſounde ; alſo ſuch medicines that help 
deaſnefs are ſo 


ANT (V.) to inform, tell, or makeſ 


known. 
UAV/NTANCE. (8.) a familiar, or one 
wich whom we often converſe, aud know 


well; alſo the knowledge we have in I : 


. and ſciences is ſo called. 


to be ſatisfied with, to agree. £ 
ACQUIE/SCENCE (S.) conſent, yielding, com- 
pliance, or agreeing to a thing. 


kate; 7 
to overcome difficulties,” and bec | 


ol the thing ſought aſter... 


ACQUISITION ($;) an attainiog, petting or. 


urchaſing. 
N 18.) purchaſe or procurements, 


Rn Nod | 


; 18 


wer 


TTA G.) a diſcharge or releaſe in 
monly called; a receipt ; alſo a freeing from © 
any duty or . — whatever. | 
A'CRE 48.) ſormeri — an uncertain meaſure of 
' land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 
ward I. to be go poles or — 66s 

: and 4 in breadth, or, 160 ſquare poles, con- 
taining 4340 ſquare yards, or 43560 ſquare 
feet. Erpland. is o contain 


ome particular places and counties the mea - 
uro is much larger. ie 
A'CRIMONY ($.)-ſharpneſs, roughneſs, that 
quality a one body whereby it corrodes, - 
Lats up or defiroys another, 


ſuch ſtars as riſe at ſun-(et,. or ſet wie” 

. fun riſes; ſuch riſing. or ſetting is called 

+ acromcal, . 

ACRO/STICK (8. 2 a term in Poetry, for - 
particular ſort of verſes, each line of which 


' tle, or matter: There have been many par- 
ticular whimfies in this kind j but the above. - 
method is what is generally. uſed. - .. ©... 
ACRO'TERIA or ACRO'TERS 8.) ö 
' pedefials, in 4rchite@ure, upon which vaſes, - 
. „ or ſtatpes ſtand, at the 2 and _ 
middle of pedimeats or frontiſpieces zlome- 


Sures An ,wWhich ate placed as crown- - 
_ ings on the tops of temples and other build. 
inge; and ſometimes they ſigniſy thoſe ſharp- 


in ranges about flat buildings, and rail, an 

ACT (S.) in Philoſepby, is the effeQive uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 
by ſomething is done. The publick delibe- 

rations and. reſolutions of an afſembly,i ſe- 
nate, council or convocation, are-called ac. 
In the Univerſities, the thefis or argument 
maintained publickly by a candidate for. 4 
degree, or to ſhew the capacity or profici- 
- ency of a fludent, is called an 28. In Pas- 
try, ot are thediyifions'or principal, parts of 

a drama contrived to give refpite to the per- 
formers and ſpectators: During the inte val, 
our theatres commonly divert the audience, 


ſong, and in the mean while the sc 
pare themſelves to go on with the remaining 
| part of the play, either by changing their ha- 
dits to introdute olber chers Gerd, or whatever 
may render the entertainment more 2 Cen 
'  bls 3 the number det in a well condu 
play is ulvally five, 
| the a of Fb is a pompous ſart of. pun 


TP... 


' witing from a- creditor to a debtor, c- 


8 ſquare ſtatute acres, "Though in 


ee (A.) in Aronomy, is polen 


begins with a. letter of a perſon's name, i- | 


. times they 2+ applied — - 


|/ either with a concert af mußck, dance, or 


4 ment, * ee e 


Y 


ACQUITTANCE, ACQUITMENT . - Mi 


In (he church of Kane, =_ 


* be, 
4 
PR 


_ "court; end chat upon the fame day, or the 


© courts, eſpecially in Spain, they have a cul. 


_ ©veligions aſſigs, all the malefactors are dreſſed 
in the habit of their ptofeſſion: They have 


vie, of ſaffron or flame colour, and with 


W 
< 
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es | ; 
tino hundred, are forced to 2 


Now to mike this 2 f farth more ſolemn 
ena frequented, the inquifitor pitches upon 2 


Sor day, or fome other feſtival, and the day 


being given out by the biſhops or inquifi- 


tot s order, all the pariſh'priefts of the city || 


% place where the ſolemnity is Kept, take 


'oecafi>n,afterſermon, totell the people, that 


in fuch's church the inquifitor will make a 
- general diſcourſe upon the ſubject of faith; 


that all people that go thither will have the 


*bineftt of the uſul indulgence of forty days. 


und chest there will be no preaching in any 
vther church in the city upon that day. The 


lame notice is given to the religious houſes, 
-where they comm nly have ſermons, ac- 
"quanmting the ſuperiors they muſt omit 

preaching in (heir reſpeRive monaſteries that 
* day; and ſend two or four pre 
-fent at the inquifitor's ſermon, and at the 
"giving of ſentence. Now, if any obſtinate 


or relapſed heretick is to be delivered over to 


the tivil magiſtrate, the b ſhop and inquifitor 
fend word to the ſheriff, or other officer of 


"the place, to be ready with his poſſe, againft| 
moch a day and hour, at ſuch a place, to fe- 
+ Nance 


© Ecive à certain he-etick from the inquifition 


morning before, he ſhouldtake care to no 
tif the execution all the town over, by tlie 
-publickcrier, | la moſt of che inquifition 


tom to bring faggots of bramble to the Rake 
© the day before the a# of foith ; the ſame day 

likewife the priſoners have their heads and 
"Heards ſhaven, and, upon the morning of this 


"| black veſt with breeches down to their 
"heels, and without any thing either on their 


"head or feet, excepting that ſome notorious | 


-rafcals dad a ſcandalous fort" of mitre on, 
"28a puniſhment for being guilty of ſalſe wit- 
"neſs in fome horrid manner. Thoſe who 
"are convicted of hereſy, and penitent for it, 
„or ftrongly ſulpected ot hereſy, have a monk 

ih ſort of frock, commonly called a ſambe- 


o rei St. Jndrewo's'crofe before and behind; 
Torch pur 


*their necks z but thoſe who are condemned 
"to the Rake, have a ſemar on; the priſoners 


are permitted to fit on the ground and wat] 
their doom thoſe: who are (e be burnt, | 


reft whoſe faults are leſſer, are only in- 
Each of them have a ſmothered| 
into their hands, and a rope about 0 ; 
c.. Allo à ſhare or à part of a company*s+ 
ſtock ; chi term is principally uſed by ſo-— 


- 


_ are ordered into 3 neighbouring eo, 


; 


_ *theinquifition ; it was formerly called a g. 
neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where | 
_ -» great many perſons charged with miſperſua 
tons in religion, ſometimes to the number of 
in a ſort |. 
ret public praceſſion, habited in a frightful | 
__ - manner, and cendemned to ſeveral penan- 
ces, ond ſometimes to capital puniſhments, 


+ VP. 


' - the Dominicans 


friars to be pre- 


ol the proce 


ACT 


them, and prepare them for death. About 


four inthe morning thi 8 EC. 
ion give bread an to the priſoners ; 
— about fen-rifng;” at the toll of the on. 


 thedral great bell, all thoſe who undertake to 
ſee the priſoners forth coming, at the end 
fon meet in the inquifition hall, 
where the inquiſitor feats himfelf-near the 
gate of the inquifition, and the regiſter of 
the office re ids over the names of the male. 
factors, beginning with thoſe whoſe crimes 
dre ſmalleſt, and ending with thoſe who are 
charged deepeſt ; and here the priſoners go 
all out, one by one, each of them having 
undertaker, who is their ſecurity, that they 


mall mot lip off in the proceffion ; in Which 


firſt, becauſe the head of 
their order was the contriver of the inquii 
tion z the colours of the inquiſition are like. 
wile fiying'; aſter theſe ſriars follow the pri 


ſoners with their bail. The ſeſſer criminals _ 


have a crucifix brought after them, and 


- when they have gone to the end of their 


walk, thoſe condemned to the fire are 


brought out. Tho'e who eſcape the exe-- 


cutiom of the ſtake, are abſulved with certain 


ceremonies, and reconciled to the church, 
having firſt been beaten with rods. The ex- 
ecution at the ſtake being over, thoſe who 
are penitent and reconciled, are carried back 


to priſon, and the next day being brought 


unhappy perſons, © 


into the inquiſitorꝰs conſiſtory, theyare ad- 
mon ſhed to go careſully through the pe- 
enjoined them, and fo are ail fent off 
to the place of their reſpeſtive ſestences. 

Thoſe who are condemned to the gallies, 


dee carried off to the civil mayiftrates goal; 
ſome of them are whipped through the high 


ſtreets of the town; ſome are ordered to 
wear 2 /ambenito, either every day, or elſe 
upon Sundays or holidays. At Cos theſe 


are inftruted in the doctrine and ceremonies 


of the church of Rome ; after which, they 
have a ſchedule or paper of the particulere 
of their penance given to them 3 and here 
they are all ſworn to filence, never to diſco- 
ver any thing which they have ſa:d, ſeen, 
, or heard at table, or any other place in the 
- nquifition, | e 
ACT (v.) to do ſomethinng. 
ACTING (Part.) the doing or performing 

- ſomething. ET agg 
ACTION S.) ſomething done or perſormed ; 
among the Oratory, it is the peculiar manner 
, : of geſture made uſe of by the ſpeaker to gain- 
in Law, it is when 


upon his aud.ence 1 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another tor 
the recovery of a debt, breach-of promi v, 


reigners ; as, an a&ronin'the Mifiþpiftock 


anſwers to part of our Seth Sen ſtock, & 
« ths wg Ting apa In Lew, it is the proceſs or form of a (uit | 
7 lens to them to conve't] granted to the „ ; 


+ „ 
© ; - 
3 ES } 
: 63 
LE 


they are relesſed, 


ADA 
. of wich chere aro many forts 
bets heat wing In Painting, Corw- 
ing, Ce. OT 
' are put in, by which the beholder judges of 


the defi 
A/CTIONABLE (A.) whatever | may \caufe of 


ſupport all action, in # Lew Senſe, 3 | 
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obderate, or impenetrable, 28 2 diamond 3 
alſo the ſtubborneſs of a wicked, -unteclaimed 
tee, who is faid to” have an edationtias” 
heart, Ke. 

A DAMrrrs (s.) « fot — that pres 


the fall, believing themſelves us inficcine, Þþ 


5 words, blows, promiſes, dedts, 


A'CTIONARY CTIONIST ($.) one poſ- 
ſeifed of, o trading in actions, maren, or 
ſtock in company. 

A'CTIVE pg” nimble, briſk, lively; one very 
apt to forward or do # hing 3 in Grenmmar, 
that verb nch expreſſes the ation or doing 
of a thing, is called a verb a&ive; with the 


— ſpirit,” oil, and falt are caMed active 


iples, becauſe when their parts are in 
bride bo ares. they excite motion in other 


ACTIVITY or A'CTIVENESS ($.) a pro- 
penfity to do a thing, hvelineſs, readineſs, 
nimdieneſs; in Philoſophy, all that place or 
ſpace wherein any thing extends its power, 
virtue, or . is called its Pbere of 
Activity. | 

A'CTOR (S.) he that does an any thing 3 but it is 
generally underſtood of thoſe men who make | 

a trade of, or wholly apply themſelves to 
fy a part in a play. 

A'CTRESS (S.) a woman that does any thing ; 
bot "chiefly one who performs 4 part in 2 110 
by way of trade or livelihood. : 

A'CTUAL (A.) real, true, poſitive, 
A'CTUARY (S.) the perſon or clerk who 


regiſters the canons or ordinances of x con- | 


vocation. s : 
A'CTUATE (v9 to excite, fiir up, or put in}. 


motion; to prompt'a perſon to do a thing. 


ACU'MINATE (V.) to ſharpen, to bring to a : 


point. 


ACUTE (a.) ſharp pointed, ready witted, in- 


genious; in Geometry, every angle whoſe 
meaſure i is leſs than the quarter of a circle, of 

90 degrees, is called an acute angle: in Phy- 
Ft, thoſe diſeaſes are called acatt, which 


ſoon come to their height, and by their vebe- | 
mence either kill the affliQted patient, or de- 


cline and wear off, 

A DAD (S.) the fon, which, by the Arien 
Was adored as God: Under this dame they 
called the earth his wife, and worftypped him 
under the name of Adargiter, 

A'DAGE (S.) a ſhort ſentence, or 


containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarkable 8 


obſervation, 

AD&'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like, or belotiging 
to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. 

ADA'GIO (A.) flow, grave, folemn ; a term 
in — fGenifying that part muſt be played 
or fung very ſlow, to which it is annexed. 

ADAMANT (s.) the hardeſt and moſt glitter- 
ing of all precious ones, which! by the lapi- 
daries is called a diamond. 


Gnce their redemption by. the death of Gui, 
and therefore met toge her naked upon all 
, ſerting, that if A had ee 

finned, there would have been no mar. 
8. They ſprong from the Carpotratinnd 7 
Gnoſticles and followed the errors of 

— infamous villain called Prodicus'e They © 


deifted the four elements rejected per, 
and fad it Was not neceifary- to corſets 
Chriſt, This ſeft with an addi \ of many 


blaſphemies 
the 13th century, by one Tardeme, "who: be- 
ing followed by 3000 ſoldiers, 'raviſhed wo- 
men and maids, calling their villanies by 
' ſpiritual names. One Pubord, a Flandrign, 
renewed it alſo in Bobemia in the —— I 
tury, whence they ſpread into Poland. * 
were faid to meet in the night, and uſe 
Words, Sura, 
ſerret. See Bayle't Hiſtorical Diftionary, © 
A'PT (V.) to fit, to apply oz, to anole 
ready, to prepare. 
aba pT ED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 
_ fuited to a particular purpoſe. 5 
A'DAR (S.) the ewelfth month of the Sens 
ſttical year among the F-wvi, and the Axth of 
the civil year: It conwins eweney nine 
and anſwers to our February, and ad 1 
to the. courſe of the moon ſometimes me 
into our month of March, On the third h 3 
of ehis month the building of the temple wes 
41 mw 


\. &niſhed, at the ſolicitations of Hs 
Zicharich, and dedicated very ſolemal 


death of Moſes; on the x3th they keep . 
faſt called Efber's, in the memory of that 
_ obſerved by Mordeear, Eftber, and the | 
at Suſan ; on the 14th they celebrate the n 

val of Purim, for their deliverance ſrom H. 1 
man's int cruelty; the 25th is — f 
commemoration of Jebeiachim king of 
dab's being advanced by Evwuil-Merod 


bove the other kings that were at his —— 10 


As the lunar year, which the Zeros have beew- | 
vfed to follow, is ſhorter than the foler year 
by 11 days, which st the end of three years 
makes a month, they then infert'a thirteenth 
month, and call it Yeadar, or the ſecond 4 a 


ADD (V. } to put cr join together, . - = 

to enlarge. 

A'DDER (S.) a 
piercing and n that very few rame- 


dies are ſtrong enough to eren un it is 3 
| K : 


: ſometimes called ana 
A*DDICE or ADZ (S.) a 
form of a bow, n 


an inſtroment in che 4 
ene 


ADAMA/NTINE (A.) whatever „ 


tended to imitate” Aden e nahedned befire 1 


ies, was renewed at Antwerp ia ; 


ar, and' eee, 9 


the ſeventh, the Jes celebrate a ſalt — = 


Aar, which hav ao 29 days in it. N 4 


. 


with anfery the en dd of» hum ih 99 
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ry” thing, to folly bent upon it. | 
ADDI'T- T; (S.) any thing added to ano- 
ther her as neceſſary, or an increaſe; in 
F Phyſfich, whatever new ingredient is addec 


| to make it more efficacious in opening and 


5 _ or different ones; in Aricbmetich, it 
s reckon 


Wo» AGovTIONAL (A.) ſomething over and above 

| SE; A'DDLE (A.) rotten, ſpoiled, good for nothing, 

2 filly, ſtupid, drunken fellow is ſaid to be 
-  pddle-beaded. 


T=- (V.) te apply to, or petition a 
thing. 
Ars (8.) thoſe alchymiſts who are faid, 


| b "A'DEQUATENESS (.) pequality, co-extend- | 
bs s.) the god of hell, ſometimes hell 


- ADHERE (V.) to Aick cloſe, to agree, to 
C ADHERENCE, ADHE'RENCY or ADHE'R- 


v.) Kaden gin de-. lp to 


to a compoſition, beſides the uſual ones; 
wih Chymifts, any thing put into a menſtruum | 


.diffolving any mixed body. 

ADDITION, ($.) che joining or putting ſeve- 
ral things together, in order to increaſe the 
quantity ; and this may be either of the ſame 


f ed the ſecond of the m= es 
rules ; and when it is employed about col- 
„Glos many particulars of the ſame kind into 
ene — is called fimple addition; but when 
- it is applied to things of differing ſpecies, it is 
. called compound additian ; in Algedra, it is EX- 
preſſed by the fign -. 


the contract, bargain or plan thing. 
commonly applied to eggs ; but metaphorically, 


' ADDRE'S$ (S.) a petition, / or remonfirance 
made by s parliament, corporation, or ' ſingle 
| perſon to the king or queen; alſo the genteel 
.or fine behaviour of a well educated perſon in 


ie management of any affair; the prudent | 


conduct of a wiſe man. 


Angle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa. 
our, or offer one's ſervice; alſo a compli- 
mental afſurance of the fidelity. of a corpora- 
tion, &, to a prince, &c. 

- ADDUCENT (S.) any thing chat draws or 
leads to 2 


or ſuppoſed to have found out the great noſ- 
- trum<called the philoſopher's ſtone ; al'o any 
+, perſon who cont nually amuſes himſelf and 
others with finding out improbabilities. 
48205 ATE (A.) fully perfectiy, and i in every 
agreeable to a thing. 


edneſs, compleatneſs, agrecableneſs. 


Aiſelf, ſo called of a king of Epirus, who em- 
. - ploying many perſons in mining, the moſt of 
- which dying in that employ, he was s called the 
od of bell and riches. 

"" ADFE'CTED (A.) compounded, or made up 


parts; from whence thoſe equations in |. 


algebra, in which the unknown quantity, or 

"root ſought, are mixed or compounded with 
the known quantities, are. called adſed ed or 
adfactad equations. 


take pert with. 


ADM 
bs taining the opinion or intereſts of another, 
ADHERENT-(S.) one concerned with ano. 
| - ther, an affiftant, à ſtiexler, one who 
I/ maintains the intereſt or opinions. of 
another. 
 ADHE'SION- (s.) a; cloſe_ union od parts, a 
cking g faſt 9 A 5 
4 A'CENT (A.) near to, or L 
ADJECTIVE (S.) a thing caſt or we won. 
another; and in Gra thoſe words that 
explain the quality, ſort, or kind of things 
or ſubſtantives ate called nouns. adjeffiwes ; 
ſuch as, black, green, broad, narrow, great, 
little, Sc. being always joined. to ſome other 
word to determine its fignification, - - 
 ADIEU” (Part.) farewel, God be with you, 
good by t' ye, or may ſucceſs happen to you. 
ADJOVN (V.) to be near, or next to 5 alſo to 
add or increaſe. 
 ADJOU'RNMENT (8.) the continuing a court - 
or meeting to another time, when they Mall 
have more opportunity or leiſure, either to 
| proſecute the buſineſs they are now upon, or 
do go upon other matters, which the preſent 
time will not permit. 
A'DIT (s.) a paſſage or entry z a term prin- 
cipally uſed in Mining, in which it fignifies 
the Jough or level made to carry off the 
Water. 
ADJU'DGE (v.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
7” a court of judicature. 
ADJU'DICATE (V.) to adjudge, - to award, 
to finiſh authoritatively. 
ADJUDICA'TION (S,) a judgment, decree, 
or award, 
A'DJUNCT (S.) any thing that is joined-to 
another, and does not effentially belong to it, 
ADJURA'TION. (s.) a ſolemn-or earneſt charg- 
ing, or ſtrietiy commanding in ibs name of 
another. 
ADJU'RE (V.) to put a man to his oath, to 
\ charge him in the name of God to declare a 
matter. 
ADJU'ST (v.) to ſettle a difference, to make 
a thing fit, to put matters to rights, to reftiſy 
miſtakes, 
A'DJUTANT 7s.) an helper or affifiant ; one 
attending the chief officer or officers of an 
army, and affiſts in council, and carries the 
orders from one part to another. 
ADMEA'/SUREMENT (S.) in the Law, it is 
a writ lying to bring thoſe to reaſon, juſtice, 
or equality, who take to themſelves what 15. 
longs 10 another. 
ADMUNISTER (V.) to help, to ſerve, to give; 
alſo to manage or govern ; and in Law, it is 
to be duly impowered to take and diſpoſe of 
the effects of one who died inteſtate, without | 
making a will, 
ADMINISTRA'TION ($.) management, rule 
or government ; in Lap, it is che diſpofing 
of the eſtate or effects of one who died in- 
| 8 ſo as to tive a juſt and retular ace 
count thereof. 


reread an mba 15 main- 9 


— 


F 68.0 in Law, ; js [the 
? perſon 


AM 


on who, has: the goods, effects, or eftate, 
ene who died without a will, => 
his truſt. | 
iss TRA-TOnS : 68.) the. ' office, 
power, or authority of an adminiſtrator, "I 
ADMINISTRA'TRIX: (S. a woman that has 
the power of acting for a perſon deceaſed, 


Without a will, in the diſpoſal of their 8 5 


or effects. ws; 0 
DAN ABLE (A) * erful,. extraordinary, | 
rare, delicate, excellent. 
NIR ABL. EN ESS (S.). worth neſt, erl. 
lence, delicacy, wonderſulneſe. 


A'DMIRAL (S.] che chief governor... of the 


navy, who is inveſted. with power to de- 


termine all maritime affairs, and called the 
under whom there are 


lord high admiral ; 
the rear-admiral, "who commands the third 
ſquadron in a royal fleet, and carries his flag 
. with the arms of his country in the-mizzen- 
top of his ſhip 3 and the wice-admiral, who 


commands the ſecond. ſquadron, and carries 7 


his flag in the ſhip's fore · top. 0 
A'DMIRALTY COURT (s.) the court where 
cauſes relating to maritime affairs. are tried ; 


there are. ſeveral of them, but the chief ie in |: 


London, All proceſſes and proceedings: in this 
court run in the name .of the lord admiral, 


and not in the kiog's: In this court he hae 


a deputy. or lieutenant, called. ; Judge of the 
admiralty, . who ig commonly. an. eminent 
doctor of the civil law. 
court, in matters relating to property, are 
governed by the civil law, the ſea being with- 
out the verge or himits of the common law : 
They proceed to the action by way of libel, 
the plaint:f giving ſecurity to proſecute: the 
fuit, and to pay whatever ſhall be awarded 
againſt him, if he fails; on the contrary, 
. the defendant, at the diſcretion of the judge, 
ſecures the plaintiff, that he will make his 


appearance, ſtand. to every thing his proRtor | 


ſhall do io. his name, and ſatisfy any juc g- 
ment that ſhall be given againſt him. In this 
court the laws of Rhodes and Oleron are. like- 
wife made uſe of: The former - decrees. and 
_ cuſtoms. of the "Engl court of admiralty 
. have the force of precedents for deciding 
controvetſies. Under this court there is alſo 
à court of equity, for determining differen- 
| ces among merchants, | In criminal matters, 
which .is commonly 8 the pro- 
ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in- 
formation; but this being found inconveni- 


ent, it was enacted by two ftatutes,. made in 


the: reign of Id ry VIII. that criminal cauſes 


ſhould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au- 


thorized by ſpecial commiſion of the. king'to 


the lord 3 in which ſome of the juoges | 


in W:fminfler. ball are always comm. ſſionets. 
The common law of England: and he adm A 


_ralty have diſtiat boundaries and precinQs | 


of power; ſor in the ſea, as far as low wa- 
ter mark reaches, the place is reckoned in 


ADO“ (Patt.) a f, noiſe, 2 


Proceedings in this 


Peng; county, and cauſes _} ' 


55 A D * 55 
ariäng are determinable by che bene hv 
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Water mark and the land. 
ADMIRALTY) OFFICE (8. 1 a WO its 
ſe noblemen. and others meet to do their 
© bufinefs, who have the care and direction of 
the ſhips of war, Eci belonging to the govern- 
ment of any nation'or people, © 
ADMIRATION (.)* wonder,” beside, 
ſurprizi 9. 
ADMURE (V.) to — upon with delight; ta, 
de pleaſed with, to wonder at, to be amazed. 
ADMISSION er ADMFTTANCE' 
ceiving into, 8 giving leave to, en- 
tefing upon. 
ADMTT (v.) to grant, permit, or give leave, 
ABMO NISH- (V.) to call upon, to put in 
mind of, to reprove, to adviſe, to exhort.- 
ADMONYTION (S.) reproof, advice, eben- | 


tation, 


thing. 

ADOLF/SCENCE (S.) the prime, or) 

part af a man's age, aſter he is 

ſome maturity 'of underſtanding, e | 

1 from fourteen: to twenty five 70 

of age. 

ADO/PT (v.) to male cipable of inheritiog; | 
to put one in the place-of another, to endow 


nbfat | 
tomy to 


ture; as,- to chuſe the ſon of ancther pet ſon 
and ſubſtitute him in the room of my o. 
ADO'PTION (S.) the act of making that my 
' own by choice, which was not ſo by nature, . 
ADO/RABLE- (A.) worthy of all- honour, "it 
to be enn admired, 
eſteemed. 
ADORE (V.) to reverence, to Ronctt Win 
divine worſhip ; alſo to ad wire, eſteem, aud 
regard with extreme ſondneſs. 
ADO/RN (V.) to beautify, to fet off to the ben 
advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments, © 
ADSCITYTIOUS-(A.)' far fetched, borrowtd, 
counterſcit, falſe. 
gerte (rart.) thirſty, wanting PEP 
drin a 
ADVA'NCE (v.) to go for ward, to promote 


A contract before the Work is done, or goods 
: delivered, 

ADVA'NCE (S.) in Ferti e is a ditch” of 
' water round the glacis to prevent its being 


ted in order of battle, or tat 
marches firſt before the enemy. n 

ADV A'NCEMENT (S.) , preterment, prom 
tion; alſo improvement in arts and ſclences. 
ADVA'NTAGE (S.) benefit, prost, 
ADVANTA'GIOUS (A.-) any ding 
neficial, profitable, or good. 
ADVENT (S.) à ceming to; alſo « 6th. 
apart by the church to prepare 


ar: as wine kreater e pe EE TRE 


„ {Fm 


E (S.) a"re- - 2 I 


one by. choice with what he had 0b by u- 


values,” and 3 


. bY 5 


to ſurther, to raiſe,. or prefer; to pay part of 4 3 


ſurpriſed ; alſo the firſt line of an army'ran= 


S. I 


peops to ip. 
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A D U 
| ; . ee (A.) a coming from with · 
= out, happening accidentally. 
ADVENTURE xv.) to tun the hazard of a 
thing; as, to ſend goods to ſea, c. | 
ADVENTURE (s.) a difficult undertaking, a 
hazardous matter, chance, or ancertainty. _ 
ADVERB (.) in Grammar, is a word that is 
joined to a verb to expreſs the matter, kind, 


here ſwiftly is the adverb explaining in what 
manner the perſon ran. 
ADVE'KBIAL (A.) of or belonging to an ad- 
verb, 
A'DVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is in 
2 controverſy, or battle with ano- 
ther. | 
A'DVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or. contrary to a 
perſon or matter. | 
ADVERSITY (S.) ſorrow, afflition, trouble, 
ief, calamity, miſery, &c. 
ADVE'/RTENCE or ADVE/RTENCY (S.) re- 
gerd, obſervation, attention, &c. 
ADVERTISE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice, 
or intelligence of a thing. | 
ADVE'/RTISEMENT (s.) a publick noticing 
or advifing ef a thing, information, intelli- 


Pence. 
ADVICE (S.) counſel ; a'fo news, informa- 
tion, notice or account of a thing. 
ADVISABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. 


| thing, to give an account or information, to 
=  ruminate or conſider a thing in one's mund. 
] ADVTI'SEDNESS (S.) confiderateneſs, del-bera- 
| tion, acting or doing a thing after every cir- 
cumſtance has been duly examined. 

ADULA'TION (S.) fawning, flattering, hu- 

: . f O 8; 

ADULA'TOR (S.) fawner, flatterer, humourer, 

_ Pleaſer, or complier with the defires or incli- 
nations of another. 

ADULA/TORY (A.) - flattering, praifing, hu- 
mouring pleafing, or complying with that 
which is delightful to another. 

ADU'LT (A.) ripe, full grown, of a proper 

age to act any thing. 

ADU'LTERER (S.) a married man that has 

criminal converſation with one or more wo- 
men to whom he is not married. 

ADU'LTERESS or ADU'LTRESS (S.) a mar- 

ried woman who hath criminal converſation 
J with one that is not her huſband, 
* ADU'LTERATE or ADU'LTERATED (A.) 


counterfeited. 7 9 5 
AbutrrERATE (v.) to counterfeit, ſpoil, 
1 corrupt or mix with ſomething worſe. 
> ADULTERA'TION (s.) the counterfeiting, 


ture or imitation, whereby the effect is hin- 
' , dered from being produced, either wholly or 
„ — * | | Let 
 _ APUTLTEROUS (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 
nal converſation of married perſons ; alſo any 


counterſeit or pretended wares that are made 


' death of both the man and the woman, who 
time, &c. of the action; as, He ron ſwiftly, | 


ADVT'SE (V.) to defire or wiſh one to do 2 


ſpoiled, mixed with a baſer ſort, corrupted, | 


ſpoiling, or corrupting things pure, by mix- | 


or fold inftead of real ones. 


„ * — 4 
T 9 en 
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ADULTERY (S.) is generally underſtood el 


the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar. 
ried perſons ; but if one be married, and thy 
other fingle, it is called adultery in the mar. 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmar. 
ried ; in the old Law Books, tis called adoc u. 
try, was puniſhed by the la of Moſes with the 


were guilty of the crime, Leviticus xx. 10. 
When any man, prompted by the ſpirit of 
jealouſy, ſuſpected his wife to have committed 
adultery, he brought her (ſay the Rabbins) 
firſt before the judges, and ſet forth to them, 
that having often admoniſhed his wiſe not to 
be converſant in private with a certain per. 
ſon, ſhe regarded not his admonition; but 
as ſhe aſſerted her innocency, and would not 
acknowledge her fault, he required that ſhe 
ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
bitterneſs, that God by this means might diſ. 


cover what ſhe was willing to conceal, The || 


man produced his witnefſes, and had them 
heard; after which both. the man and the 
woman were carried to Fer ſalm, and 
brought before the Sanbedrim, which was the 
ſole judge of ſuch cauſes, The judges of the 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with their 
threatenings to confound the woman, and 
oblige her to conſeſs her crime; if ſhe per- 
fiſted in denying it, they had well tired 


with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
got out of her by this means; and if ſhe ſtill 


denied the fat, ſhe was led to the eaſtern 
gate of the court of Iſrael, and when ſhe was 
tripe of the cloaths ſhe” wore, and was 
drefſed in black before a multitude of her 
own ſex, the prieſt then told her; that if ſhe 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that wh ch 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to appre- 
hend ; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 


expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned her 


with; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen; Amen, 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the law upon a 
piece of vellom, with ink made particularly 
for this uſe, without vitriol, thzt it might 


more eaſily be blotted out; The words were, 


If a firange man bas not come near you, and 
you are not polluted by for ſaking the bed of jon 


buſband, theſe bitter waters which I baue cur- 


will not burt you 3 but if you are gone 
aftray from your buſband, and bade polluted 
yourſelf by coming near to another man, may 

be accurſed of the Lord, and become an ex- 
ample for all bis people; may your thighs rot, 
end your beliy ſwell till it burſt ; may theſe curſed 
waters enter into your belly, am being ſavelled 
therewith, may your thighs putrify, After this, 
the prieſt tock a pitcher made of new earth, 
filled it with water out of a brafen baſon, 
which was 'near the altar of burnt offerings, 
caſt fome duſt into it, taken from the pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething bi- 
ter with it, and having read the curſes above- 
mentioned to the woman, and received her 
anſwer of Amen, he ſcraped a 


* . 3 
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A D U 
: (ſome. other bitter drug into the pitcher of 
water. During all this time, another prieſt 
Was tearing her closths as low as her boſom, 
made her head bare, untied the tieſſes of her 
hair, fa ſtened her cloaths together, which 
were torn, after this manner, with a girdle 


bound under her breaſts, and preſented ' her | 


with the tenth part of an epha, or about 
three pints of barley meal, which was in a 
frying pan, without oil or incenſe. The 
other prieſt; who had prepared the waters 
of jealouſy or bitterneſs, gave them to the 
accuſed perſon to drink; which bring done, 
he put the pan, with the meal in it, into her 
hand; this was ſtirr'd before the Lord, and 
part of it thrown into the fire of the altar. 
If the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 
with her huſband, and the waters, inſtead of 
incommoding her, increaſed her health, and 
made her more fruitful than ever; if, on the 
contrary, the was guilty, ſhe grew pale im- 
mediately, and her eyes ſtarted out of her 
head, and (ef the temple ſhould be polluted 
by her death, ſhe was carried out with all 

| ſpeed, and died inſtantly, with all the igno- 
minious- circumſtances related in the curſes, 

© which, as they ſay, had the ſame effect allo 
upon him with whom the woman was faulty, 
though he were abfent, and at a diſtance. If 
the Huſband had alſo been guilty of the ſame | 
crime, the bitter waters had no effect upon 
e woman, though ſhe was guilty. Since the | 
return of the Jeu from the captivity, the 


Rabbins: ſay, that the trial of women ſuſ- 


pected of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for | 
theſe two reaſons, wis, firſt, the crime was | 
become common; and - ſecondly, becauſe | 
God's name ſhould not be liable to be too 
often erazed by the waters of bitterneſs, 
that when any huſband had conceived juſt |. 
ſuſpicions againſt his wife's fidelity, and had 
witneſſes to depoſe, that they had ſeen: her 
privately with the ſuſpected perſons, contrary 
to the direction of her huſband, the was im- 
mediately divorced, - and deprived of her 
dowry. And Les of Madena aſſures us, that 
in this caſe the huſband is obliged to diſmiſs 
his wife, whether he will or no, and to ſepa- | 
rate from her for ever; after which the wo- 
man is at liberty to marry again, having firſt | 
Raid four months to ſee whether ſhe is with | 
child by her former huſband, before ſhe takes | 
another, Calmet. The antient Romans had | 
no formal law againſt adultery; the emperor 
Auguſtus was the firft who introduced a law | 
it executed in the perſons of his on chil- 
dren. In moſt European countries at this 
day it is deemed a private matter, and none | 
but the huſband allowed to proſecute, the 
offender; and tho' the huſband be guilty, as 
well as the wife, the wife cannot ſue the 
huſband for his fault. Socrates relates, that 
under the emperor Theodofius, women con- 
victed of adultery were puniſhed by. a publick 


to. puniſh it, and had the misfortune; to fee | AERIAL (A.) of, of belonging to the air. 
AFA R (Part. ] it a dA, IRTP 
| A'FEABLE (A.):courteonsy plealanty ;enly: oo 


So | 


conſtupratlon. 'Lycurgus puniſhed the adul- 


2 40w 
- 


terer as à parricide ; And 

out his eyes; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 
was ſeverely. puniſhed, The Saxons. formerly. 
burnt the adultezeſs, and erected a gibbet over. 

her aſhes, whefeon-they hanged the adulterer. 


FP 


In England, king Edward puniſh d adultery | 


x 


as homicide z but Canutus ordained. the man 
to be baniſhęed, and the woman to have her 
noſe and cars cut off. In Spain, they 


niſned this crime by cutting off the offending. | 
part. In Poland, before Chriſtianity was eſta- 


bliſhed, they puniſh'd the man by nailing him 
by the teſticles in the publick market place; 
laying a razor within his reach, neceſſitatintg 


him to do juſtice upon himſelf, or periſn in 


that condition. At preſent, the laws are 
more favoutable. To dirorce, and ſtrip the 
aqdultereſs of her dower, is all her. pumſh- 


* 


the Tocrians tete 


ment among us: In the Romiſb countries they . * 


Nut them up in the nunneries.᷑᷑ 

ADVOCATE (s.) one who pleads. the cauſs 
of an advocate. | Salt is 

A'DVOCATESHIP 
of another. 


ADñDvOWEE“ or AVOW EE. | (8.) a patron, 108 


C) de office onbutnels. 


one who has a right of preſentation. co a 


4 


church, benefice, or parſonage. 


EY 
1 » a 


ADVOW'SON.(S.) the right of: preſentation 


of a clergyman to a living or benefice ; and, 
when this right belongs to, or depends upon 


2 ma nor as an appurtenance thereto, it is cala 


led advtzuſan appendant z and when the right 


- of preſentation . is abſolute in ſome body or 
ociety of men, or ſome ſingle perſon, with 
out belonging to a manor, it is called an 
ad vou ſon in groſs, ** | 
ADU'ST (A.) ſcorched, 


ing its thinner parts exhaled by ſtreams or | 
vapours, and the thicker-parts which remain 
become black 


cians ſaid to be adiſt. 


o 


ADU'ST1BLE(A.) that may be .ſoorched, 


corching, parching, dy- 


parched, or burnt. 


Ing up with heat. 


A'DYTUM ($.) a ſan@uaryz-allo a: Pergt on, 


. retired place in the Pagan temples, Wh 
oracles were given, and into which note but 


the Prieſts were admitted. 5 


A'DZE (s.) a ſort of hatehet or chopping knife” 7 


uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, &c. jome with - 
long kandles 2 P h. 
| ſhort handles 


* 


like a bow when ſtrung 


ances . 17 


fp 
} 2 us 
: 


be ſpoken to, kind, good-natured. ,..-. 


. a EH * 4c 144 . 
AFFABULITY or A{FFABLENESS(S.) kindagh, © 


| burat, or parched up 4... 
ſo when the blood, thro? exceſd of heat, wee | 


ort . blades, others with _ 
and long blades, but both beng + 


and foul, it is then by phy- | 


_ ie 
4 


neſs, courteouineſs, good humourednels, c 


deſcenſiveneſs, eafigels of addreſs... | / - 


AFFAUR (S.) any, buſinels, concern, r mate. : 


der iQ be done. 


* 
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d denke or Incline to, to love or reſpect; 
| als jplugr vr more the paſſion of a1- 


| AFFECT ATION (S.) ſelf-conceitedneſs, a 
rer ſtiff way of behaving 
AFFECTED (A.) inclined, 3, diſpoſed, Riff, 
formal; in Phy/ich, it i applied to any tu- 
moor, or other diſorder in the 
AFFECTION (S.) love, kindneſs, tender- 
neſs, or inclination for a perſon or thing 3 
in Philip, ſome property or quality of 


AFFECT ATE (A.) very loving, kind, 


AFFECTIONS (S.) love, friendfhip, tender- 

© Neſs for, deſire, inclination, * wm Pbi- 

: » the properties or qu: of any 

: ; allo the or 8 tions of the 

mind, ſuch as love, defire, 

AFFE'TTO or Ar PRT TVO (A.) a Ma- 
ul Term, fignifying that ſach-a ſtrain or 
air ſhould be played or ſung in the tendereſt 

und moſt manner. 

AFFFANCE (S.) hope, truſt, or confidence ; 
In Lato, it is the plighting of troth between 
- min and a woman upon an agreement of 
marriage. 

AFFIDAVIT (8. 5 judicial ſwearing or giving | 
- Witneſs, or bearing teſtimony upon oath to 


matter or thing before a magiſtrate, = 7 


AFFINITY (s.) refetriblance, or relation of 


one thing to another; alſo kindred by mar- | 


7 a, ſeveral degrees of which prohibit mar- 
as may be ſeen, [Leviticus xvii. 
Aff At (Vi) to fwear, to proteſt, affure, a- 
- youch or maintain the truth of a thingz and 
in Loro, it is the confirming a ſentence or 
determination formerly paſſed or . REP 
AF FIRMA'TION (8.) the poſitiv 
thing; and now, by a peculiar application, it 
means the folemn oarh or declaration of the 
people called Quakers, in a 
which by a& of parliament is indulged them 
 Inflead of taking an oath as other people do, 
ee in all matters ef right are obhgatory, 
but has no force in cauſes criminal, _ 
AFFURMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 
rion, poſitive, peremptory; 
* is oppoſed to negative. 


25 . L poblick d notice. 


; alſo inf} 
e (V.) to 2 1 3 to 
trouble, eaſt, down, 


oo 5 ** 


VENCE, A'FFLVENCY, or A'FFLU- 
"ENTNESS (S.) „ riches, abundance. 
"* AFFLUENT ( 4 abounding, increaſing, 


I AFFLUX (6.) » 6.) a =h 
nne 


ſſerting a 


judicial way, | 


in which ſenſe | 
 AFFIR (V.) to ft ad 3 


= 2 2 G.) trouble, 5 brief, 
8 N 
2 (A) that brings or cauſes grizf, 


AGA 
AFFORD D {V.) to give, to Yield, to mil 


AFFRA'Y 68. 32 diſturbance, noiſe, ehr, or 
rrel bet / en two or more 
E NE to ſurprize, terrify, or 
t in ear. 


ſrare, 
AFFRO'NT (V.) to abuſe by faying or doing 


ſomething prejudicial to a perſon's charaQter, 
Ec. on N to raiſe a perſon's anger or te- 
ſentment. 
of | AF FRONT (S.) an injury or abuſe, eicher by 
word or action. 


8 TIVE (A.) aboſive, e rule, 


AFFU'SION (S.) a — over or upon. 
AFO'RE or AFO'REHAND Wart.) 2 a perſon 
of thing that is Ui br Got beſos ns 
AFO'RESAITD (Part.) ſomething ſpoken of 
before and is now again repeated, 
AFRE'SH (Part,) to do a thing anew, of 


over again. 
AFRICANS (s.) with the Gardeners, a par- 
ticular fort of fine large headed marigolds. 
AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip towards the 
fern; the ſame with abaft. 
A'FTER (Part.) later, behind, or beyond, i ig 
time or order. 
 A'FTER-BIRTH (S.) in Mideify, the ſee 
cundine or coats that cocitain La child in the 
womb, which comes away fo _ time 
after the child is born; and very 
hazardous, if not taken due chte T's win 
A TIR. MATH (23 in Huſband the ft 
- in „ the lat · 
JOEL crop of * that grokes ft 1 Re 


AFTERNOON (S,) is properly that part of 
the day, that is between te ill of th 
Wee e clock, and fix, when 
eveni 
AFTER. PAINS (S.) thoſe uneafineffes and 
pains that women feel INE loms, 
Sc. for ſome days after child - 
8 Part.) ſomething being dont 
after, or when another is done. 
A'GA 8.) is the title yiven by the Turtz to 
the governor or colonel of the  Jatiizaries, 


and'to the he 3 N 
3 owns * 


AGAPE: 68 ) this is a Greek word, and fighi- 
fies properly frien k. The feaſts of chari- 
ty, which were in ute among the Chriftian 
of the primitive church, werd called by this 
name: They were celebrated in mentory of 
the lat fupper which Jeſas 1 
his apoſtles when he 1mnftitotes the holy 
chariſt. Theſe feftivals werd kept 

| 282 towards the evening, after rot 

yers Were 8 400 the word of 
Ke al been heatd When this was 


pln pes, a flow- 
4 
95 99 T 


| Gone, the f c bene tie gon 
* "\ Kmpliciy 


7 
. 
/ 


Smpllekty and union, what every one had 
brought-with them, fs rhat the rich and poor 
were no way diſtinguiſhed. After a frugal 
and modeſt ſupport, they partook of the eu- 
chariſt, and gave each other the kiſs of peace: 
its original, ſoon degenerated, and was abuſed, 
St. Paul, I Cor, — com lains, that the 


and would not condeſcend to eat with them. 

The eros had ſeveral devotional entertain- 

ments, which bad ſome relation to the 1 
v 


we are ſpeaking of. Upon their great 


and relations; to theſe they invited 
he „ the poor, and orphans, and ſent 
them portions of their ſacrifices. Theſe 
repaſts were made in the temple, and be- 
fore the Lord; and there were certain facri- 
Fices and firſt fruits appointed by the law, 
— een to be ſet apart for this purpoſe. — 
almet, 


R'CATE (S.) a lower kind of precious ſtanes, 
of which knife handles and other toys are. 
often made: There ate many ſorts of them, 
as the agate ſardonyx, or ſardonyx, the agate 

x, or onyx, the ggate talcedeny, or calce- 
deny only; alſo the Roman agate and Ger- 
mas agate; id is ſometimes called achate, ga- 
garen, or Bebo: It is faid to take its name 

m a river in Sicily, where it is fond. 
AGE (S.) the ſpace of time a perſon has lived, 
the whole time of life ; alſo certain periods 
into which chronologers and hiftorians have 

divided time fince the creation, which are 
commonly fix: The firſt extends from the 


„Wen comprehends 1656 yeate, The ſecond, from 
Teo and the deluge to Mbrabam's coming. into the 
„ Joins land of promiſe, in 2082, containing 426 
N years. The third, from Abraham's entrance | 
K Bag into the promiſed land, to the deliverance of 
| the Hebretot out of Egypt, in the year of 
I the world 2523, including 430 years. The 
kraft fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the 
it Genie foundation. of the temple by Solomon, in the 
x 0, year of the world 2992, containing 479 
og once _ Years, The fifth, from Solomon's laying the 
; foundation of the temple to the Babylons/b 
Bite te BY. ptirity, in the year of the world 3416, 
- eontair years, The ſixth, from the 
N Babyleniſb captivity to the birth of Jeſus 
ifi 0 world 4209, and in the fourth year before the | 
by this vulgar tera, and includes 584 years. 
A'GENCY (S.) the office of doing buſineſs, or 


Je with tranſacting affairs for another; and ſometimes, 
eu: it means the money or reward paid for one 


ee; FEI * . * A » 
4s . my 
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| This cuftom, good and laudable as it war in | 


rich defpiſed the poor in their aflemblies, |. 


tk they tnade feaſts for their family, their | 
th 


GA'ST or AGHA'ST (A.) much frighted, | 


beginning of the world to the deluge, and |' 


; WT » : | 5 

| 161 I 
| bs called the agent; in Divimity, the diſpute- | 

runs very high, whether à man is an agent 
or patient; tat is, whether he is capable of 
doing or refufing any particular act, and there- 
by making himſelf accountable or not, at the - - 
day of judgment, for what is done in th 


AGGLU'TINATE (V.) to glue or ſtick 0: 
thing to another; alſs to thicken the natui 
fluids or moiſture of the body, in or̃der reader 

it more nutrimentive. . 

AGGRANDIZE (V.) to heap honours upon 
a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications 8 
fortune, to promote, raiſe, or ddyanice 

eat honour. „ 2 
A*GCRAVATE (V.) to heighten or enrage 
a ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke a 

perſon to anger by ill uſage. | 

AGGRAVA'TION (S.) provoking, ealarg- 


ing, ſtirring up to anger. 
A'GGREGATE'(V.) to collect, or gath 
together many particulars into one heap-i 
total ſum, ' | 8 
A'GGREGATE (s.) the total, or whole mas 
of uy particulars added or collected to- 
gether, | WS 2 
AGGREGA'TION (S.) 4 gathering, 8 
or collecting wag things together into 
AGGRE'SS (v.) to affault firſt, or to begln.a 


quarrel, 7 3 
AGGRE'SSION (S.) the act of . | 
ery Joop a perſon, the beginning of 
_ _ quarrel, © 7] | | 
AGGRE'SSOR (S. the perſon who' firſt be» 
ins a quarrel, e , Magee ollen . 
ve behaviour, or blos. 5 
AGGRIE'VANCE G.) wrong, injury, affic- 
tion, or trouble. ; : 5 


. . 
(V.) to afflict, trouble, wrong, 


AGGRIE VB 
Or injure. 
A'GILE (A.) nimble, 
briſk, lively, &. . 
AGILITY or AGULNESS (S.] itz, 

ſwirtne ſa, dexterity, livelineſs, rr. 
A'GIO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uled pars 
ticularly where there are banks that circulate - 
foreign bills; and is the Gme with awry 12 8 
reward, being the difference between the cot | 
rent money, and ſuch bills or ſtock in that 
bank, which in Holland, 4 oc is 
ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 5 fer Gem, yahce e 
in favour of the oo 1 
A'GITABLE (A.) any thing * 1 
moved, diſturbed, fretted, or. fermented, © - * 
A'GITATE (V.) to move, ſtit up, "excite 3 
to vex, fret, or teaze.,  '* 2 
AGITA'TION (S.) a ftirring, ſhaking, tum» - 
bling, or tofling ; alſo particularly applied t 
the enthuſiaſtick diſtortions of the voice ind 
ew 7 uſed by the people called French prom. - 


AGITA'TOR (S.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 


f 


the ſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another, 
e AGENT 55 a factor, a perſon who does 
bord of buſineſs for, another 3 a reſident or under- 
* ambaſſador that takes care of the affairs of | 
> bt As prince at a foreign court; in Pbiloſopby, 


* up 3 a Winndyer 


Pi 


- 
* . „ 
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a matter dr buſineſs, an incendiagyy one 6B 


i 
7 4 


I 


be is taken with a violent coldneſs or chil- 


AE. 


death; alſo an extraordinary affliction or 


'  "Indiſpoſition of body, _ 
AM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 


per ſon has formed in 
accompliſh 


* 3 
* Sf 


in the time of the civil wars, in 1647, were 


© choſen our of every regiment of the parlia- | 


. ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 
affairs, were called agitator . 


| A'GN AIL (S.) the ſoreneſs that ariſes from X 


the ripping up of the fleſh in thin flices at 
the bottom and corners of the nails. 
'AGNA'TION (S.) in the Civil Law, is that 
tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of the ſame father. 

AGO (Part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has 
deen done ſome time. „ 
A'GONY (s.) violent pain, the pangs of 


diſturbance of the mind, -by which it feels the 
pain of fear, flight, amazement, or terror. 
AG REE“ (V.) to yield or conſent to, to allow, 
to compoſe a difference, to bargain. . 
AGREE ABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con- 
deſcenſive, beautiful, charming. . 
AGREE'ABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, ſuit- 
ableneſs. 5 | 
AGREE'MENT (8) the being of the ſame 
mind, judgment, or opinion; a ſettling the 
conditions of a contract or bargain, a gecon- 
ciling diſputes, or arbitrating differen 


A'GRICULTURE (S.) hutbandry, the art of |. 


 manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
land to the beſt advantage. 3 
AGRO UND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, ſhip- 
._ wreck'd, non; pluſs d, quite overcome. 
A'GUE (S.) a diſeaſe that afflicts the patient 
With involuntary' ſhaking, preceding which 


.. ncfs: There are many varieties or ſpecies of 
it, and as pany pretended ſpecificks for its 
cure; it is properly an inter mitting fever. 


A*GUISH (A.) of or belonging to an ague, 


cold, chilly, or ſhivering. 2 
AH (Part.) a ſudden expreffion of ſorrow or fear. 
AID (S.) belp, aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 
©" relief; in Lato, a tax or ſubſidy; alſo an 
officer called an aid de camp, 
AID (V.) to help, ſuccour, aſſiſt, relieve. 
AlL. (V.) to be ſick, or out of order. 

AlL or AFLMENT (S.) a diſorder, or flight 


. Jon directs his courſe or actions, the deſign a 

| his mind, and ſtrives to 
ATM (V) to dire or ſhoot at, to bend all 

one's power or capacity to do a certain matter 
AIR (S.) a Mufical Term, ſignifying the gene- 
ral bent or inclination of the compoſition ; 
+ alfo a particular tune play'd alone, without 
either a bals or any other part to accompany 
it z alſo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 
.. conyerſation is called xg to or genteel 
Sir; according as the perſon. behaves agreea- 
+ bly or otherwiſe, In Philoſophy, air is that 

floic in which we move and breathe, and 
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.. without which we cannot ſubſiſt; ſome of | 
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its properties are, that the particles of which 


fion, and. move freely among one another, 
and thereby is Known to be a fluid; fo thy 


whatever force preſſes upon air, preſſes in al pound 
manner of directions at the ſame time; ani the hi 
as the preſſure increaſes, ſo does its denſity; feet, 
and as the preſſure decreaſes, it expands itſelf, konir 
The force that, compreſſes common air is th Engli 
weight of the atmoſphere, and its ſpring iy inch ; 
equal to that weight, for they always balang ſure © 
each other and produce equal effects. Expei reſſu 
ence ſhews us, that the denſity of the arr i is equ 
proportional to the force that compreſſes it tude c 
and conſequently the air confiſts of part ach 
cles repelling each other with a force reti: preſſu 
procally proportienal to their diſtance. The the p 
repellent force of each particle of air term. ſilver 
nates on the neareſt particles, otherwiſe th inche: 
air contained in any veſſel would be condes , the 
| fed near the ſides, If the diftance of the par greate 
ticles of air in the receiver of an air · pump. elaſtic 
be only ſeven times greater after exhauſting tudes, 
than it was before, the mercury in the gage Incurr 
will riſe within leſs than one · eigthth of at Dr. I 
inch of its utmoſt height, according to thi that i 
Preſent weight of the atmoſphere 3 for the in ar 
ſpring of the ir is as the cube of the diſtane denſit 
of its particles; therefore the ſpring befo heigh 
exhauſting is to the ſpring after ex hauſting ſhall 
as I to 343. The repulſive virtue of the ing; 
particles of the arr is not to be overcome, deteri 
and changed into attraction, by any known aſſign 
force whatever; therefore it is concludei havin 
the particles of air are produced from metals, find t 
or ſuch like hard and pongerous ſub- of an 
ſtances: Wherefore, when water is changet from 
into vapour, by having its parts ſeparated, ence 
and put into a ftate of repulſion, the vapour will g 
is lighter than air; An reaſon , watry feet ; 
vapours float in the air, and are raiſed up ſhall 
to a conſiderable height in the atmoſphe:e, Wh cury - 
where its weight, and conſequently its preſ- ing ta 
ſure and denſity, is leſs than near the ſurface 
of the earth. Hence it follows, that a moiſt kg 1 
_ atmoſphere is heavier than a dry and clear heigh 
atmolphere, ceteris paribus, by ſo much ay iu the 
the quantity of ſuſpended vapours in the firſt | 


cale exceeds the quantity of ſuſpended ya- 
pours in the ſecond. Moiſt vapours leſſen 
the elaſticity of the air, becauſe the force of * 


repulſion in the particles of watry vapours i The 
leis than in the particles of air; therefore, i each 
there be two columns of atmoſphere of the dividi 
| fame diameter and weight, that which con- expan 
tains the moſt watery vapour, is ſpecifically miles 
heavier than the other, and conſequently i woule 
ſhorter. ' The preſſure of the atmoſphere Part « 
upon every ſquare inch of ſpace, at or near Cain 7 
the ſurface of the earth, is about- 15 pounds hic 
a voirdupoiſe weight; for the preſſure of the inche 
atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch, is equal the | 
to the preſſure of a column of mercury, perpe 
whoſe baſe is a ſquare * and altitude 3e about 
inches. A cubick inch of mercury weighs Wi Þalf 
1 „%%% ;ũ! —vi ! Un with: 

| 8 ſolute 
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tude of water; therefore the preſſure of one 
inch altitnde of quickſilver is equal to the 
@ preſſure of 11616 inches altitude in air; and 
| filver is equal to the preſſure of 348480 


the atmoſphere. muſt extend to a much 


Incumbent part of the atmoſphere decreaſes. 


that if altitades in the atmoſphere are taken 
in arithmetical proportion increaſing, the 
denſities of the air, and conſequently the | 
| heights. of the mercury ſuſpended in a tube, 


aſſigned height in the air; and & contra, | 


ſomething more” than 8 ounces avoirdupoiſe ; 
ſo that thirty cubick inches will weigh 15 


nds. If the air was a compreſſed fluid, | 
the height of the atmoſphere would be 29040 


feet, or ſomething more than 5 miles, rec- 
koning 5280 feet to a mile, according to our 
Engliſh ſtandard; for the preſſure of one 
inch altitude in water is equal to the preſ- 
ſure of 850 inches altitude in air; and the 

reſſure of one inch altitude of quickſilver 
is equal to the preſſure of 15 3 inches alti- 


the preſſure of 30 inches altitude of quick - 
inches, or 29040 feet of altitude of air: But 


greater height than s miles, as the air is an 
claftick fluid, and expands itſelf at all alti- 
tudes, in proportion as the preſſure of the 


Dr. Halley firſt found out and demonſtrated, 


ſhall be in a geometrical proportion decreaſ- 
ing; and from thence he thewed how to 
determine the height of the mercury at any 


having the height of the mercury given to 
find the height in the air. If the logarithm 
of any number leſs than 30 be ſubttacted 


from the logarithm of 30, and the differ- 


ence be multiplied by 58709, the product 
will give the height in the air, expreſſed in 
feet; and the aſſumed number leſs than 30 


ſhall be the correſpondent weight of the mer- | 
Hence the follow- | 


cury expreſſed in inches. 
ing table is eaſily made. 
i a 
. e 2 og EA 
heights 14 — 16 degrees of the. | 
in the 21 — 64 4's expan- 
air. - 28 — 256 ſion, . Ty : 
Sl oe” or OO 
42 — 4096 _ -. 


The height of the mercury, anſwering to 


each of thoſe heights in the air, is found by 
dividing 30 inches by the degrees of the air's 
expanſion : Wherefore, at the height of 42 
miles in the air, the height of the mercury 
would be little more than the - hundredth 
part of an inch. Puy de Domme is a moun- 
tain near Clermont, in France, at the top of 
which the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 
inches, when it ſtands at about 30 inches. at 
the bottom of the mountain; therefore the 
perpendicular height. of the mountain is a- 
about 2686 ſeet, or ſomething more than 
half a mile. All common air is impregna ted 
with a certain vivify ing ſpitit, which. ist ab- 


| | tinnance of animal life, Every time the air 
paſſes out of the lungs of an animal, part of 
the vivifying ſpirit is either deſtroyed or left 


; yum in a gallon of common air ij ſufficient 
or one man about the ſpare of one minute. 
The ſpirit is Snflammable, or a nature 


and conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit is 
_ actually deſtroyed by making the air paſs 
through the fire, which. air ſo burnt will 
deaden red hot coals, and extinguiſh flame. 
'Air that has loſt. the vivifying ſpirit may be 
called a damp, not becauſe it is filled with 
humid or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deadens 
fire, extinguiſhes flame, and deftroys life. 
The contrivance of warming a room, by 
ſupplying it with air heated by paſſing thro? 
the fire, or a red hot tube, ought to be re» 


it may prove mortal, unleſs there be a 


The elaſticity of a damp is equal to the ela» 

fticity of common air; for the ſpring of the 

artificial damp in the receiver is equal to 
the weight of the atmoſphere. Air may be 
changed into à damp, not only by pitling 
thro” the fire, or thro' the lungs of an a 


of the vivifying ſpirit; as in the hold of a 
ſhip, or in oil citterns, after they have been 
emptied for ſome time. The ſenſible quali- 
ties of things puttefied are different from the 
ſenſible qualities which they had before 
* putrefaQtion, and affect the bodies of ani- 


ring the time that the vivifying ſpirit of the 
arr is putrefying, it may reaſonably be con- 
ceived to undergo ſuch changes as may quite 
alter its nature, and endue it with hoy 

and poiſonous qualities of divers kinds and 
degrees, till the putrefaction is finiſhed, and 


if it had paſſed through the fire. If a con- 


| fiderable part of the vivifying ſpirit of the air 

in any country begins to patrefy, the inha- 
de ſubject to an 

epidemical diſeaſe, which ſhall eontinue for a 


bitants of that country wi 


_ certain, period, till the putrefaction is quite 


towards putrefy ing the ſpirit of the cireumam- 
bient air, then the diſtemper ſhall not only 

be epidemical, but peſtilential and contagious 
If the vivitying ſpirit of the air be a nitrous 
\ falt, as is commonly believed, Sir Iſuac News 
ton, in the 31ſt query at the end of his op- 


ſaluiely neceſſary io the preſeryatipn and con- 


behind; for an animal dies“ as well for want 
of freſb air, as for want of air. The vivifing 


proper to feed fire, and capable of being burnt 


jected as dangerous, becauſe it fills the % nm 
with an unwholeſome damp, inſtead of freſh 
air ; and therefore in ſmall and cloſe rooms, 


ſpeedy admiſſion of healthful ſpirituous azre | 


mal, but alſo by corruption and putrefaction 


mals in a different manner; wherefore du - 


ignant - 


the ſpirit intirely deſtroyed and -diffipated, as 


finiſhed. If as the putrefying ſpirit occa ions 
the diſeaſe, ſo the. diſeaſed body contributes 


ticks, deſeribes the manner of its putrefac- 
2 tion. Fa: Z 5 „„ „ 

AIR ;(V.) to take out of any eloſe eonſinement 

-» ang bripg: a perſon ir thing inte) the open ir-; 
alſo to dry up the dampneſi that ma) be in 1 

( C3 | room 


4 activity, 


Pfrittle, fo that it is capable of being wrought 


LF ALaub a: (8.)_ in” mate, the dug note 


; 4 (S,) a particular fort of ſilk worn 
: according to — faſhion now in uſe. 
4175 


8 thee a weight hanging to a line, and 


| ALARM ( 0 a ſudden noiſe, to call 


z ALA'S (Part.) a 2 — of gief or 
3 . in SOD is putting freſk high 


—- 
e frees 


I'RY (s. 1＋ neſt . bird . 5 
177 1955 lively, beikk 3 allo that has no 


ſolidity, or that is 1 


MFR (040 da yolafol cn un- 
AL, © abi „et before words to 
_- give them a peculiar Ds or ſtrong mean- 


— and ſignifies excellent, noble, or wwortby,' 
| if, Algebra, Cc. which ſee. | 
ALABASTER 80 2 white flone, ſomewhat 
like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not! 
a to any form: Formerly all veſſels to put 
uor and * had the general name 
oe alalaſler, of whatever matter they were 
made. Some old authors are of opinion, that 
33 ＋ pr contained the —— fee 
e fifter amarus an Jeſus 
bock, was made of glaſs ; ſome affirm that 
the name 2 denotes the form rather 
n the matter 

ACRITY (8. J chearfulnefs, briſkneſs, lre- 

lineſs ; likewiſe pleaſure and content. 


but ons in the three ſeptenaries of the ſcale of 
muſic or gamut, 


by. women, commonly black ; alſo after the 
M or ALA'RUM (S.) the noiſe made 


a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden | 


2 haſty manner, to ſignify that preparation 
. mult be made againſt the invaſion of an ene- 
my, Who has in a manner come upon us by 

Jurprize or unexpectedly 5 alſo a particular 
ſort of clock, that may be ſet ſo as to diſ- 


reby ringing 4 bell with a frong noiſe, 


. 2 wake perſons neg daemon 


3 to affright, ſurprize, or put * 


ſurprize, pity or condolence. 


into 
Se. A'LBANS (8. a market town in Hertford. 
fire, about 20 miles diſtant from London, 
was formerly a very noted place, taking its 
2 from one Allan, who was the firft 
| 22 martyr for, the Chriſtian 
a ard VI. incorporated this town by his 
Charter, by the nanie of a mayor and ten 
Z a ſteward and chamberlain, who 
ſhould have perpetoal ſucceſſion, with power 
. to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in 
parliament, and determined has the mayor 
_- and Beward only ſhould have power to act 
> Vf che pesce, and that the mayor 


oo before the Rewards math on | Wolnekty 

that they ſhould have nds: ind two my 

- kets weekly on Wedneſday and — 4. a 
three fairs annually veg — 

ad of . and 27h of Janes 1645 

bath — hear _——— ; 

a r i to dot 

; — and civil affairs. There are 

the town four wards, each of them baw 

conſtable and two church- wardens, tho; 

ALBEIT chro churches in the town, 

; a ſudden oxpretiien, ky 
a pala or conceſſion, that ru 
might have been as was 

ALBION (S. the anfient name of this Nan 
now called England, 

ALCA'DE or ALCAIDE (C) a name gin 
in Barbary to him that is intruſted with | 
adminiſtration of juſtice and the guard of | 
city : He is the abſolute Judge both in a 
and criminal matters, and all forfeitures be 
long to himſelf ; but he cannot - condemn th 

criminal to any other puniſhment but death, 

A'LCAHOL or A'LCOHOL.(S.) in the ws 
51 Language, is the pure or 

of any thing ſeparated from the more gy 
parts but partieulacly very highly rectite 


ſplrit 
ALCA*HOLIZE (V.) to _ chymic 
1 grofler part of any thin 
whether 1 liquid. 
N ons or e | 
J the impregnating a liquor with alcali 
falt, in order to fit it the better for diſtillatiot 
or make it à proper menſtruum for diſſol i 
other matters in it. 
.. Im 
ing metals, and changing per 
1 2 gold eee _—_ — Pope Uxerad 
of the of minerals a 2. 
followers Tiki art pretend that 4 
taught it Enoch, and that from him it 


8 


* 


Rod * 


— 0 


ſcended to es and others; ſome are 
profane as to allege Solomon's ſong to rekt 
to this ſubject, and to be the epithalamiu 


of the ſun and moon, Pliny ſays, the emp: 
ror Caligula was the firſt who prepared m 
tural ar „ in order to make gold ef 
but left it off _— the charge exceeded ti 
profit ; Others ſay, the ans had thi 
myſtery, which, if true, could it han 
been loſt? The Arabians are faid to adj in 
vented this myſterious art, wherein they u 
followed by Raymund Lullius, Poraceſn, i 
others, who never found any thing elſe b. 
aſhes in their furnaces ; ſo that Kircber ob 
ſerves Jjudicioully, that the quadrature of th 
circle, nal motion, inextinguiſhabe 
lamp, and philoſopher*s ſtone, have cracke 
the wits of philoſophers and mathematiciat 
for a long time, without any effect. | 
A'LCORAN (s.) the book of the Mahomet: 
law: Maobomet compoſed it by the help 
 Batirus 2 Jacobin, and Sergius a Veſtotia 


£4 
a 


t 


6 


Id of i 
ceded ti 
had thi 
d it han 
Have in 
hey ven 
elſus, and 
— but 
rc ber ob 


and obn the baptiſt. T 2 
veneration among infidels, that it is death | 
far a Few or a Chriftian to touch, it, and for | 


if he touch it with unwaſhen bands, They 


| Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that 
| —_ ſkis, which Arabas facrificed inſtead 


repaired what the firſt had loſt ; that Abra- 


: and Moſes the fourth; 
| and Mabomet confirmed it. 


of God, They admit prayers for the dead, 


vils will be converted by the 
ay that the ſoul is a part 


the third precious tones, where there is an 
angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 70,000 


: the fixth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh. 


ſhould ſpit inte the fea, the waters thereof 


. fay, is guarded by angels, one of which has 
a cow's head, with 40,000 knots upon his 
horns, and that it is 40 days journey from 
one knot to the other; others with 70 


Dod there are 14 wax candles lighted, which 


bother; that all the apartments of heaven are 
garniſhed | | 


"an {a tt 
: 


co, 


a muſſelmaa, as they call their true believers, 


ſay, that God ſent. it to Mahomer by the an- 


of his ſon Iſaac; for its doctrine, they ſay, 
that it is as antient a tha firſt prophets, fince 
God chaſtiſed Adam s children; that Neab 


bam ſucceeded the ſecond, Foſeph the third, 
Chriſt eſtabliſhed 

Our Saviour is 
therein called the Word, the Soul, and Sirengh 


and purgatory ; they beliere that the puniſd- 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de; 
of God, maintain 
freedom of will and deſtiny : They ſay there 
are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mabomet 
viewed an a. creature called Alloracł, bigger 


than an afs, and left than a mule; the firſt, 


they ſay, is of fine filver, the ſecond gold, 


days journey, and that he is always reading; 
the 2 is of emerald, the fifth cryſtal, 


a delicious garden, watered with fountains, | 


and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, with | 
divers ſirts of trees always green, and ap- 
ples whole kernels are changed into girls, 


ſo handſome and ſweet, that if one of them 
would be bitter no more. This paradiſe, they 


mouths, and every mouth 70 tongues, and 


that each tongue praiſes Qud 70 times a day, | 


in 70 different idioms. - Before the throne of 
contain 22 journey from one end to the 
with whatever may de conceived 


| oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 


- were publiſhed 


the deceaſed, ak i, if it bath e 


ſerved the law I the dead anſwer yes, the 
tranſgrefling members give him the 5e, if 
it be not true, and upbraid him with his 
cume; whereypon one of theſe black ſplrits' 
Knocks bim on the. bead with an hammer 
which drives him ſeven fathoms into the 
earth, where they torment him a long time; 
and on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe wh 
are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 
gels to the day of judgment This beok ſays, 
the earth was created in two days; that it 
is ſuſtained by an ox, which is beneath. it, 
hanging © 2 white. ſtone, with bis head to 
and tail to the weſt, having 40 


- 


The ſpace would take a man up a thoufp 


horns and as many teeth herwixt each berg 
years to walk continually, The foundations | 


of their law are, 1, Predeſtination, believing 
that all things are ſo in eternal ideas, that it 
is impoſſible to prevent the effects. 


cles, diſpute, or contradiction; and tha 


| or proceſs 3 and that the mufſelmeg, 
who kill unbelievers, deſerye paradiſe. In a 
ſhort time afier Mabomat s depth, above two 
hundred different comments upon this book: 
| ubliſhed 3 whereupon Mabwwius, ca- 
liph of Babylon, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
Damaſcus to reconcile fo many diſcording 


opiniens3z but finding it im , he P 
fix of the moſt learned 7 * 
| the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, rg 


a command to write what they thought 


and moſt agreeable to their judgment; which . = 
being done, theſe fix books called the Alceran — 
to this day, were compiled and kept, and al 
the reſt were caſt into the river, with ſevere 


| 2. That | 
ae religian is $0 by plamod withour mira 
. 


and ſtriet prohibitions neither to ſpeak, tegchh, 


or act any thing contrary to what was con- RY 


tained in thoſe fix books: Notwithſtangi 
which, there ate four different ſects; the f 
and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed: by Rabbi 4. 
lich, is embraced by tbe Mears and Arabi- 
ans ; the. ſecond, commonly called the Ines 
nian, according. to the tradition of Mall, 


which is the moſt rational, followed by the 


Hens z the third is that of Omar," and the 
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et vp by 0dmar, which is the moſt ſottiſh, 
is idolized by the Tartars, 
- ALCO'VE (S.) a particular or retired part of 
; toom or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade 
a 


to U 
» 


or other ornament, for a particular purpoſe, 
s of containing a bed of ftate, &c. alſo ſmall 
open ſummer- houſes or ſeats in gardens, with 
a circular dome or covering, are oftentimes ſo 
- called. . | 


A'CLDBOROUGH (s.) a market-town in Suf-| 


Full, 76. computed, and 88 meaſured miles | 
dom Londen, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly | 
Ktuated in the valley of Slaugbden having | 
tbe ſea on the eaſt, and the river Ald on the 
weſt: It hath three fireets in a row, and is 

a commodious harbour for ſeamen and fiſher- 
men, upon which account it is fully inhabited 
by theſe fort of people. It is a town corporate, 
governed by two bailiffs, ten capital burgeſſes, 
and 24 inferior officers; it ſends two burgeſſes 

to parliament; it has a market weekly on 
Saturdays, and a fair annually on the 26th of 


« April. | | | 
 ALDEBA'RAN (S.) among the Afronomers, is 
the name of one ot the fixed ftars called royal, 
in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the ſame 
nature with Mars, and which the aſtrologers 


+ Gay threatens death or danger, being in the 


+ aſcendant with the luminaries, or with Mars. 
or Saturn: | / 3 
A'LDER (A.) an old Saxen word, fignifying 


bent or chief; alſo a tree that grows common - | -- 
2 | of ceeding by the canons, and the other by the 


common law, + Part of the ealdermen's juriſdic- 


y in bogs or watery grounds. 
' A'LDERMAN (S.) the ſecond degree of nobi- 
lity among the Anglo-Saxent, and now the 
- ſecond degree in cities or corporations; the 
mayor being the head, the alderman next, 
and the common council the third or loweſt | 
"UNE >= rote + - T1 EY 
A'LDERMAN (S.) this word is derived from 
the Savon word ealderman, that is a ſenior, 
dr a/derman, which by degrees came to ſtand. 
for perſons of the greateſt diftinftion, becauſe 
ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt of- 


+, .fices, being thoſe whoſe long experjence len- 


' dered them moſt capable, and whoſe birth 
and fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous ;_ 
and as they were generally entruſted with'the 
government of the counties, inftead of ſay- 
jng the governor, it was faid the ea/dermar. 
of ſuch a county; and by degrees this word 
came to fignify the governor of a county or 
city. While the heptarchy laſted, theſe offi- 
,* "pers were only during the king's- pleaſure ; at 
+ Jaft they became during lite, at leaſt for the 
maoſt part. After the Danes were ſettled in 
England, the title of ealderman was changed 
into that of earl,” and the Aorman introduced | 
that of count, which, - tho” different in its ori- 
Sine ſignification,. meant however the ſa me 

© "gignity, There were ſeveral forts: of ealder- 
men ſome were properly only governors of 


£ 
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were honoured with the titles of regul?, ſub: 
reguli, principes, patricii, and ſometimes rex, 
"Thoſe who were only governers; had the ti- 


tle of ea/dermen of ſuch a county, expreſſed 
ſometimes in Latin by the term conſul, The 


| firſt adminittered juſtice in their own name, 


and appropriated to their own uſe all the 
profits and revenues of their reſpective coun- 


ties. The laſt adminiſtered juftice in the 


king's name, and had only ſome part of the 
profits aſſigned them: A third ſort of ealder- 
men were thoſe, who upon account of their 


high birth bore the title without any autho- 


rity, out of Which rank the governors were 
commonly choſen, There were alſo inferier 
ealdermen in cities and boroughs, who were 
only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who adminiſ- 
ter'd juſtice in the king's name, and were 


dependent on the great ealdermen or earls, 
which by the name of Aldermen ſtill continues 
among us to thoſe inferior . officers, whilſt 


the others are called earls enly. The office 


of ealterman was wholly civil, and had no- 


thing to do either with military or ecclefiaſ- - 
tical affairs. What power each of them had, 
is not eaſy to determine; but they were 


all obliged to be qualified with ſome know- 


lege in the law, their buſineſs being to try 


- cauſes, and to take up controverſies according 


'to their ſeveral commiſſions. In the Saxon 
times, the biſhop and the ealdermen fat toge- 
ther in the court to try cauſes, the one pro- 


tion was to examine the arms, and to raiſe the 
militia within fuch a diſtrict, in order to ſop- 
preſs riot, and execute the ſentence of a court 
of juſtice. © He had likewiſe che cognizance of 


. houſe-breaking, ' robbing,- &. Nor was it 


lawful for any perſon to remove from one 
place to another without a certificate from 


the aldermon. Now at this time alder men are 


aſſociates to the mayor or civil magiſtrate of 
moſt of our municipal or corporate cities or 
towns, who form a kind of council, and re- 
gulate matters relating to. the policy of the 


place: Sometimes they alſo take, cognizance. 


of civil and criminal matters, but very rarely, 
and in particular caſes, . Their number is nat 
limited, being in ſome places 6, and others 
26, out of which are annually choſen the 


_ "mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the ex- 


piration of their mayoralty devolve again 
into aldermen. The 26 alaermen of London 


| preſide over the 46 wards of the city, and 
when any of them die, the wardmote return 
two, out of which the Jord mayor and aller- 


men chuſe one. Heretofore only the alder- 


men who had been lord mayors, and the three 


eldeſt who had not arrived to that dignity, 


were juſtices of the peace; but now they ate 


all equally inveſted with that honour, | 


© --a {province or- county, others were owners, ALE (S.) all drink. ot liquor made of malt ; 


of their province, holoing it as; a ſeę of the 
deren; © that it Was Akrays conſidered as 
pPeoancel ot the ſtate. Theſe ea/dermgs or earls | 


CA 


but finge brewing is become ſo great a trade, 
the milder or fotter ſort is called ale, and the 
harſher Ger. Hk 
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.CO'NNER (S.) an officer choſen by the 
—— of the eit f London to look after the 
meaſures of pots uſed in ale-houſes, _ 
\LE'CTO (S.) in the Heathen 
one of the futies of hell, &c. TS 
\LECTRY'OMANCY (3.) an antient fort of 
divination, whereby | ſome pretended to fore- 


| fuperſtitiouſly preparing a cock by ſome ma- 
at incantations, &c. and then ſifting duſt 


or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and writing the 
eee and then ſprinkling barle 


pecking what he thought proper, thoſe let- 


tern from whence he had taken the grains“ 


being collected, were made into a ſentence, 
from whence the event was pretended to be 
known. 3 e 
E-DRA'PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a public houſe, . commonly called a 
lican or ale-bouſe-keeper. | 


drink, and is uſed. by the makers of white 
lead, dyers, &c. inflead of vinegar, | 
A'LE-HOUSE (S.) a houſe, office, or ſhop, 
where ftrong drink is retailed to ſuch perſons 
as want to drink. 20 . 


LE'MBECK. (s.) a chymiſt's ſtill, made in 


| towards the bottom, by which the vapours 
deſcend. e EP 6 og 

LE'RT (A.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 
upon the wing. 

A'LESBURY, A'YLESBURY, or ALLES. 
BURY (S.) the largeſt and beſt market town 
in Buckinghamhire, ſeated on a part of the 
river Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitful vale of 
the ſame name. In Villiam the conqueror's 
time, it was a manor royal, which he be- 


Mythology, was | 


tel futute events; which was performed by | 


or other grain thereon,. from whegce the cock | 


\'LEGAR (s.) ale grown four, or too flale to, 


the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak or noſe | 


ſtowed upon his favourites, to hold of him by 


this tenure, viz. that they ſhould find litter 
or ſtraw for the king's bed and chambers 
| whenever he ſhould come that way, and pro- 
vide him tbreeceels-in. winter, and three green 
| geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his cham- 
ber; and this they were to do 7thrice a year 
if the king came ſo often thither. At preſent 
the town conſiſts of ſeveral large ftreets, and 
the market-houſe, which is a handſome build - 
ing, and ſtands in a kind of ſquare, It has 
a very convenient town-houſe, where the aſ- 
ſizes and ſeſſions are annually held; it is 34 
computed, and 44 meaſured miles from Lon- 
don: The market, which is well ſtored with 
all manner of proviſions, is kept on Saturdays, 
and its principal fairs are held on the 2oth of 
March and Palm Monday, It is a borough 
town, whoſe chief officer is a conſtable, put 
in by the lord of the manor, or choſen by the 
inhabitants, and confirmed by him; it ſends 
two members to parliament. 15 
ALEXA/NDRINE- (A.) in Poetry, a metre 
that conſiſts of two ſyllables more than a 
common hereic li.. | 
LLEXIPHARMIQKS (S.) remedies of ſuch a 
-Bature as are fitted to expel poiſon, was 


f 
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A 
ALFRE “TON (S.) à market-town in Derbys 
ſhire, ſaypoſed. to have been firſt built 
king Alfred, 1eo computed, and 135 mee 
ſured miles from London; its market - day is 
Monday: This town is much noted for brew= - 
ing very ſtrong and curious taſted ale. 
 A'LGEBRA (S.) is the ſcience of univerſal 
quantity, whereby difficult queſtions in arith- 
metick and geometry are ſolved: The me- 
| thods uſed are two, wiz, analytical, or the 
taking of that which is enquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by con- 
ſequences until it be found to be equal to 
ſomething really known; or elſe contrariwiſe 
ſynthetical, that is, the taking of that which 
is given or known, and thence proceeding by 
conſequences to the diſcovery of what is in- 
quired aſter, or unknown. In this art, quan- 
tities or numbers are repreſented by letters, 
and ſometimes by figures air (as there may 
be occaſion:) The advantages of thus exprei- 
fing quantities, is, that the numbers with 
their ſeveral operations, which in vulgar a- 
rithmetick would be loſt or ſwallowed up, in 
this are ſo ordered and managed, as to be pre- 
ſerved diſtinct and in view, and at laſt pro- 
duce a canon or rule for reſolving not only the 
particular queſtion propoſed, but, in general, 
any other of the like naturee. 
ALGEBRA'ICAL (A.) any thing that belongs 
to, or is performed by, algebra. 
ALGEBRA'IST (S.) a perſon that reſolves \ 
_ queſtions by, or is ſkilled in, algebra. Po 
 A'LGORISM (S.) the practice of arithmetick, 
whether algebraical or numerical 23 
A'LGORITHM (S.) the art of numerical 
computation, and particularly means the fivg 
rules of arithmetick, called numeration, addi- 
tion, ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. - 
ALHO'LLANTIDE' (S.) the firſt day of No- 
vember, or All Saints dag. 
ALIAS (Part.) alſo, another beſides what hay 
been already name. 
ALIEN (S.) a ſtranger, or foreigner, one not 
born in the country, nor naturalized; Who, 
according to the common Jaw of England, is 
incapable of inheriting lands till he be flatu- 
ralized; alſo in corporations, all are called 
foreigners, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſeryitude, purchaſe, or gift. © | 
A'LIEN (V.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to another, to make over an eftate' to 
a perſon or family that was not the heir by 
birth, to diſinherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. „ 
A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &c, // 1 
A'LIENATE (V.) to eſtrange or. draw away + 
- . the affections, to make over or give away'ts 


* 
* 
E 


% 


3 


r * 


„ 


ſtrangers. | 
A'LIENATED (A,) conveyed or made over te 

4 fine: 1 Hof, bilge 
ALIEN A TION (s.) an eftranging, giving 


5 ; away, or making oyer to ſtrangers, a man's 


effects, or an cftate, by due courſe of laws 
FO nn En Rams ALVGHT 


4 


ALK 
Aer (v.) to 
back of an horſe, or 


creature whercon | 


With another, upon an applicacion of an acid to them a fer. 
A'LIMENT ($.) any thing that feeds or ſap- | mentation enſues. 
ports nature, w it be animal or yege- ALK A'LIZATE BODIES (s.) in Chymifey, 
. table nowriſhment or food z in Phypec, it Gg-| are thoſe whoſe pores are ſo as to be 
- Bifies the converting the ſubſtance taken in at] capable of being pierced, and put into a ſtreng 


the month into chyle, ia order to repair che 


- continual decay of the cauſed by per- ALKALIZATE $95 it of Wine in Chymif 92 
: or otherwiſe, 225 very ſtrong rich ſpirit, that when ſet — fire 
ALIMENTARY or ALIME'NTAL (A.)] buras quite away, without leaving any dregy, ; 


nouriſhing, feeding; and in Anatomy, that 
- paſſage of the body thro' which the food paſtes, 
. Is Called the alimentary ducł. 
; A'LIMONY (S.) ſupport, maintenance, food ; 
” a woman may ſue her heſ- 
= for, who is ſeparated from him without | AL 
+ , being charged with elopement or adultery. 
&'LIQU ANT PART (S.) in Arithmetic is | 
that which is not exactly contained any cer- 
tain number of times without leaving a re- 
mainder, as, 3 is an aliguant part of 10, be · | 
cauſe it is contained 3 times and 1 over. 
. ALIQUOT PART (S.) in Arithmetic, is that | 
number which is contained an exact number 
of times in another number, without leaving 
any remainder, as 5 is an &liquot part of x5, 
| +; becauſe 3 times 5 is 15. | 
ALISA'NDERS (S.) the herb lovage, 
ALIVE (A.) that has ſenſe and motion, a- 
mong Animals ; and that has the ſap cireulat 
. Ing, Kc. in Plants; in Liguors, 
called, when taſte „ de. 


- Wands, which carries veſſels from Eaft to 
Vi, they are very regular and periodical, 
blow at certain times of the year, in _— 

_ . ferent parts of the Atlantic, Ethiopic, Is- 
5 N and Pacific 328 | 
 &'LKEAHIST. (S.) in , a menſtruum 
which ſome 1 — =D 2 is ſuch an uni- 
verſal diflalvent, that it will reduce all mixed 
| bodies into 2 liquor of its own ſubſtance, and 
a natural form 


| ATKALI (S.) the herb glaſs-wort or falt- 
wort; it is a fort of ſea- -blite, and one of 
| the chief ingredients in making glaſs; in the | 
- common received uſe and ſenſe of the word, 
_ It is any matter, which being mixed with 
an atid, an efferveſcency or ebullition is pro- 


Altai Salts are acids incloſed Ih little 

; heaps or beds of earth, mixed with oil, by 
Po > Altal; Chymifty 

es, in are uced 

. by burning the plant kali, — 22 

a lixivium or ice of its aſhes, which being 

% filtrated, and the moiſture evaporated by a 

gentle heat, the fixed ſalt remains at the bot- 

tom of the voſfel ;- this ſalt becoming by the 

 eperatians. very porous, in which many par- 

_ vos 9 apon res þ 


= perſon rides. 
ALYKE (Part.) in the Game manner or form £ 


22 80 the herb commonly calle 


ALL (Part.) the total, the ſum, the aggregate, 
ALLANTOLS ALLANTOUDEL 'S.) in 4. 


- to it one of a meaner nature, or 


ALL. 


er get of che liquor with it, a violent efferveſcence or cb. | 


lition ariſes, 
Polatile Alkalies, are the volatile ſalts 1. 
bounding in r ſo termed, beeany 


motion by an acid. 


and will ſet fire to gun- 


ALKALIZA'TION (S.) a converting to ay ; 5 


alkali. 


.. aniſh 


principal ingredient is the le 
extraordinary reſtorative, and great friend u 
nature, by its nutritive quality. 


the whole, each, and every one, 


natomy, one of the coats incloking the chili 
in the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is a receptacle for the urir 
coming from the bladder by the navel and 
vrachus. . In feveral beaſts it is called tznicy 
Farciminalis, it being ſhapped like a hoy't 


pudding 3 but in men, a 


of a meaner or baſer ſort, that is mixed with x 


purer or finer ſort, as copper or any other 


metal, with gold or filver, in order to make 
it harder and more . or to reduce it 
to eee af any particular 
country ; as here in En land, to 1x ounce 
2 penny weights of pure filver is put 18 penry 
weights of allay or alloy, which makes one 
pound weight of metal, of which the current 
coin is made. The filverſmiths have diven 

different quantities of alloy mixed with diven 
ſorts of work, of which toys generally w_ 
the greateſt quantity, and conſequently is the 
coarleſt of metal. 

ALLA'Y (V.) to caſe, aſſwage, or alleviat 
ſorrow or pain, to debaſe any metal by min- 
ing it with one of a leſſer value, to reduc 
any ſubſtance to a leſſer value, by puttin 


-. in Carving, it 6gnifics to cut up 4 

Alant. 

ALLE“ DOE (v.) to affirm, to bring any thin 
_ proof, e to inſtance, or bring i 


ALLEGA'TION G8.) 2 citation, or n, of quoting d 
2 Lew ek a making any aſſertion goods: 
| ALLEGIANCE 02 fidelity or cbedience,th 
natural ** 1 1 owes _— 


* 


E Aa 1 a ſweet · 22 wherein th 1 
ermes, deemed anf 


ſome beaſts, it ij 
are fo ALLAR (S.) in Botany, the alder tree is f. 
| ALIZEE'S (S.) a fort of wind in the cue, ALLA'Y or ALLO'Y G. 1 


% »- 


8 


the conſtitution of the 


- too much fire or precipitancy, 


puted, and about 22y meaſu 


2 mile long 
to parlament, hath a good market weekly on 


ALL 
Senn to keep) to ee to 
where he is born or refides. 


| ALLE'GORIZB (V.) to make uſe of allegories 


: in one's ſpeech or writing, to explain a ny ar | 


ſuppoling it to have an 


/ ag a plain meaning. 
| ALLEGORY ($.) a nn, ative way 
of ſpeaking, made uſe of by who ſay 
one thing and mean kn” wherein the li- 


teral meaning of the words is not to be re- 


garded, but the defign, moral, or application | 


| of the fable or Sgure tobe Kr. 5 
ALLE'GRO (A.) * <>, ewe that the 
performance in a brifle, lively 
mp his ri og If Pere flands de- 
fore, the muſic muſt be performed in ſome- 
hat a flower —_—_—_— manner by pv, he 
allegro requires ; if it be preceded 
3 —.— n faſter G44 all 


and then is thequickeft of all, In every in 


mevement, the player or finger mutt be care · 
ful to be diſtin, and not hurry himſelf into. 
confuſion, and his auditors into uneaſineſt by 
ALLELY AH, HALLELUJAH or ALLE- 

LU 1A 

curs in the Pſalms, and other parts of holy 
Vrit, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
' Hebrew language, remains generally untranſ- 
8 1 meaning in Eng/iſs, Praiſe ye the 
ALLELU'JAH (S.) the herb French ſorrel, or 


ALLEMANDA or ALMA'N D (68. ) a certain 
air in muſick, always compoſed in common 


time, and conſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, | 
- each of which muſt be played twice over in 


# grave fort. of. manner, and yet at the ſame 
4 ſo ſprightly, as to be diverting to the 
; of which Gorell has given abundance of 
fine examples, 
ALLE RIONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the mart- 
let or martinent painted without beak or fret; 
| but they differ from the martlet in this, that 
| their wings are expanded, the martlets ſhut, 
which are never painted fronting, as the alle» 
rions are, 
A'LLERTON, NORTH (S.) a market town 
in the North- Riding of Tres, 176 com- 
red miles from, 
aden; it hath but one ſtreet, about half 
„ well built; it ſends two members 


Wedneſdays, for cattle, corn, and other pro- 
Viſions ; and on the 24th of Auguſt, one of 
the reateſi beaft fairs in England. 


| ALLEVIATE (V.) to eaſe, alla, affwage, | 


lighten, or leſſen grief or pain. 
ALLEVIATION (S.) a comforting, eafing, 

alter '% or lightening. 

LLEY (8 ) a narrow . lane, or paſſage, 

Where, tho many houfes are built, yer carts, 
phos and o carriages bar tag go throꝰ 


(put. a word that frequently oc- | 


j 


CSE fralght walk WEL? 


8 


for | 
abreaſt, whereas a path | 
— In a Compartment, it ſeparates the 


res on a in , © is 


which is h a+ che ales 


at the going out, > make the lengthy hem | 


greater, : 
| Countes Alley, a little ally by the 6do-of a | 
one. KX 
Front Alley, a walk that goes fiom the 
front of a 2nd if Plaated wich trees, 


commonly called a via, or wiffo. 
ALT- OOO (s.) the herb mercury, or 3 


AlL ANR (S.) an unkting families by mar | 


riages; a league or covenant between fates 
or potentates, A they agree to aſſiſt 
one another, in caſe they ſhould be 3 
their Combe: 

AL FED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 
agreement, contract, or league. 

ALLIES (GEO or princes who have en- 
tered into 2 league or covenant to 
defend one another, 355 252 

A'LLIGATE (V.) to tye, link, bind, or faſten | 


together. 

ALLIGA'TION (S.) joining, linking, or — 
together; alſo. a rule in Arithmettck, 
teaches the mixing of commodities of 
ſorts and prices, ſo as to be fold at 4 given 
rate; and it is of two forts, vlx. 

 Alligation medial, is when the quantity 
and price of ſeveral. ſorts 'of goods is given, 
to find the rate at which the Wer 
is to be ſald. 

Alligation Alternate, ſhews how t0 
goods of known and diFerent prices, in 
proportion, that the whole mixture 
fold at any rate between the loweſt e 
prized commodities. 


ALLEGA'TOR (s.) # kind of crocotfſe in be J 


W:ft-Indies; it is an amphibious "creature, 
1 ere as long it lives; ——— of — 
28 feet long, and o A 
ſmell fo ſtrong of muſk, that 
_ water they are in in affected with weg en- 
fiderab'e diſtance. 


A'LLIOTH (S.) a ſtar ir} the great bear's all, g 


of very great ſervice to mariners in finding tb 
latitude, &c. 

Al IO TIcks (s,) medicines of the Galenicalt 
kind, whoſe property is to alter and purify the 
blood by fermentation and oleanſing, made up 
commonly of the roots of ſow-thiftle, cichory, 
dal endive, lettice, currants, ſorrel, c. 

1 
1ALLOCA'TION (S.) in the Exchequer, „* 


nnn en, 0 


ALLOGA'TIONE FACIENDA (.) in the 
Beccbeqser, a vir dro®ted to the lords of the 
wealuy 
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W | 
ALM 
he + %s ; IN 2 Ld 
+ treafory, upon an officer's requiring certain 
; 9 heal to be allowed. bim, which, 
| virtue of his place, he has diſburſed. 
"ALLO'DIAL or ALLO'DIAN (A.) that which 
i free of any incumbrance of 1crvice or zent, 
23 elledial lands are free lands, © © 
ALLO/DIUM (.) in the Ci: f Lawo, a free 


-- own right, without having any obligation to 
. another, and is oppoſ-d"to feodum or fee. 
' ALLO'NGE (S.) in Fencing, is à paſs or thruſt 
- made by any perſon at his ene. 
' ALLO'T (V.) to aflign, give, or appoint ; 
',, alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, 2“ 
the cargo of a ſhip, or other large quantity of 
e 5 


Allotting of Goods, in Merchandixe, is when, : 


n divided into ſeveral patts; in order to be] 


a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of goods 
ſald, and the parties who buy them have 


their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of paper,, 


and by an indifferent perſon are fixed to ſe- 
veral lots or parts; ſo that each perſon has 
that parcel; which anſwers to the lot with 
| His name affixed to it. | e 
ALLO'w (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
ſuffer, or indulge. wo 1 
' ALLO'WABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 
| r to be done, &c. EE 
ALLO'WANCE (s.) permiſſion, leave, con- 
ent, alſo a ftipend, ſalary, income, &c 
ALLO'Y-{S.) the ſame with a/lay. 
A'EL-SEED (.) a plant fo called, becauſe of 
its great quantity. of ſeed. ER | 
ALLU DE (V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
| to lomething not preſent. _ 
* A'LLUM G.) a kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid 
taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweet- 
neſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree 
pdf aſtringency. 8 a 
_ *ALLU'MINATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 
©. decorate, adorn, or make fine; before print- 
Ing was invented, certain perſons, called al- 
luminers, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 


© the initial letters. of manuſcripts in all man- 


ner of colours, and to gild them with ſilver 
and gold, as may be ill ſeen in the vellum 
manuſeript bibles, &c. 8 | 
ALLU'MINOQUS or A'LLUMY (A.) a rough 


clammy quality, feeling or taling like al- 


lum; alſo any thing ſoaked or laid in a diſſo- 

- = Jotiqn therevt in common water.. 
ALL RE (V.) to entice, whe=d!e, deceive, 
beguile, or decoy by any artifice, &c. to bring 

or draw to the lure or bait,: $6 

ALLURINGNESS or ALLU'REMENT (S.) 
tempiingne ſs, gecoying, ſtriving by ſome ar- 
_ . tifice to work upon a perſon, in order to de- 


ceive or bring him over to do 2 particular 


* 


thing, 4 , 


| ALLU'SION (s.) when any thing is ſpoken or | 


- written with reierence to ſome other matter 
or thing. 


- ALMACA'NTHERSer ALMUCA'NTHERS* 


to paſs throngh all the degrees of the meri* 
dian : Their uſe is to ſhew the height of the 
ſun or ftars; being laid down upon - ſeveral 


Rn are there called parallels of alti- | 


tude. 6 | Pt #54 
ALMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treatiſe of 
the tphere wrote by Ptolemy, which by way 
of - eminence is ſo called; notwithſtanding 
. * ſome famous aſtronomers of later date have 
wrote books' under the ſame title, as Riccio- 
lass New Almageft, SW. 
ALMA'IN. (S.) a German, or native of Ger- 
many; alſo an air or tune in muſick, called 
' allo an allemanda, &c. which ſee. 
A'LMANACK (S.) as now uſed, is that book 
- or inſtrument in which is recounted the days 
of the week, month, ot year, both common 
and particular, diſtinguiſting the faſts and 
feaſts from the common days by proper marks; 
pointing out alſo the ſeveral changes of the 
moon, eclipſes, &c. ard as theſe particulars 
differ in different countries, ſo do the a/ne- 
nacks alſo one from another.. 
ALMIGHTY (A.) omnipgtent, all-powerful, 
one of the attributes of God, applicable to no 
created being whatever. f 
A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buſineſs 
of charity or aims. . 
A'LMOND (s.) a nut, or fruit incloſed within 
a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upon a 
pretty tall tree, reſembling a peach - tree, fre- 
quent in Germany, France, and many other 
countries; they are of two forts," the ſweet 
and the bitter: Aaron's rod, which, bore bloſ- 
ſoms and fruits in the wilderneſs, was of the 


wood of the almond- tree. In Refinery, thoſe 


furnaces where they ſeparate the metal, that 

is mixed among the coals, in the. pots, Ce. 
are called almond furnaces.. 
ALMONER or A'LMNER (S.) one who 
looks aſter or manages the alms or charity 
of a king or prince, commoniy a dignified 
clergyman, called lord a/moner, or lord bigh 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murders, 
and the goods of ſelf murderers, which he 


is to diſtribute to the poor, By an antient 


cuſtom he had the privilege to give the firſt 
diſh from the royal table, to ſuch poor per- 
ſons as be pleaſed, or inſtead thereof an alms 
in money: He alſo diſtributes daily to 24 


men nominated by the pariſhioners ot the 


' pariſh adjacent to the king's reſidence, to 
each four-pence in money, and an alms of 
bread and ſmall bear, each perſon firſt re- 


ſence of one of the king's chaylains, deputed 
by the lord almoner to be his ſub almoner, who 
is alſo to ſcatter 'new-coin'd two-pences in 
the towns and places through which the king 
paſtes in his progreſs. He has alſo the charge 
of ſeveral poor penſioners to the court below 
ftairs, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 


(/) cicles parallel to the horizon, imagined 
| | $ 4 [ 


48090 and become - ſuperannuated, in the 
| cing's ſervice; or the widows of ſuch hoyſ- 


peating the Creed and Lord's Prayer in pre- 


 , bold 


| them. 6 | | 
| A'LMS-HOUSE (S.) a place built and endowed | 


| ALO'FT (Part.) on high, fac above one's reach'; 


* * R * 
22 "Re? 8 * - 
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hold ſervants as died poor, and were not able 
to provide for their wives and children, whom 
He duly pays; under the /ord almoner is a ſub- 
| almoner, a yeoman, and two grooms of the 


almonry, choſen by his lordſhip. - 
A'LMONRY or A'LMRY, (S.) the office or 


lace where ſuch alms are diſtributed, - 


ALMO'ST (Part.) wanting but a little, near 
the matter, place, or the — 15 
ALMS (S.) ſuch charitable benefactions as are 

given to the poor, to relie ve their immediate 


neceſſities, or to make a future proviſion for 


for the entertainment and relief of a certain 
number of poor, aged, or diſabled per ſons of 
either fex; ſometimes of both, at the expence 


of s private perſon or perſons, and differs from 


an hoſpital only in being leſs and more con 


fined to the particular directions of the donor | 


or truſtees, 8 4 n 
A'LNWICK (S.) a pretty good town in Nor- 
thumberland,' with, a market on Saturdays, 
diſtant 236 computed, and 310. meaſured 
miles from London. IE: 
A'LOES (S.) a ſort of tree that comes from 


the Indies, about eight or ten feet high, at 


the head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at the 
bottom, but growing narzower toward the 


point, and about four feet in length. The 


bloſſom is red intermixed with yellow, and 
double J ke a pink; the fruit is round like a 
large pea, white and red. The juice of the 
lea ves is drawn out by cutting them, and 
catching the liquor in bottles. The wood is 
exceeding fragtant, eſpecially when burnt; 
but ſome reject the tree, and affirm that 
the plant is the true aloe, the leaves where - 
of are about two inches thick, prickly and 
chamfered, in the middle whereof riſes a 
ſtem which bears a white kernel, extremely 
light and almoſt round; from theſe leaves 
an exceeding bitter juice is extracted, which 
preſerves dead bodies waſhed therewith from 
putrefaction. There are many ways of ex- 
tracting the juice, and making it into the 
drug commonly going under this name, which 


we forbear mentioning here, referring to the 


noted herbaliſts upon this head. 


ALOE'TICKS S.) medicines that have aloes 


a ruling drug in their compoſition. _ ; 


a word common with ſeamen, by whom it is 
principally uſed, 555 
ALONE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com- 
i WR EO F 5 
ALO'NG (Part.) forwards, or toward's one's 
Journey's end, as to go along ; alſo ſtretched 
out at full length, as he ies all along. 

ALOO'F (Part.) a Sea Term, ſignifying that 
the ſteeriman ſhovld keep the ſhip cloſe to the 
wind; but in common Speech, it ſignifies to 
ſtand at a diſtance. 7 | | 


4. 


ALOPE'CY (S.) the diſeaſe called fix evil or 


2 


A L 1 
ſcurf, which affects the patient in fi 
manner, that the hair falls from the head b 
the roots. | : 9 
ALOU'D (Part.) in a ſtrong tone, or audible 
voice; plain and eaſy to be heard. 


ALPHA (S.) the firſt letter in the Greek al» 

. phabet, anſwering to our A; fometimes uſed , 
metaphoricaliy for one firſt in order. 

ALPHABET (S.) the whole colle ion of ley= 
ters in any language, diſpoſed in the order of 
that particular nation or people. 


bs * 


ALPHABE'TICAL (A.) any thing that be- 


longs to, or is put in the ſame onder with the 


alphabet. SE 3-46. ; * * 
ALPHO'NSINE TABLES (S.] certain aſtro- 
nomical tables, compoſed by the command 

and under the ditection of A pbenſus, king 


of Caſtile, who is reported to have ipengc 


400,000 crowns in complet ing the work, and 
honoured it with a preface wrote by his own. 
hand. 5 r 


before the time you are now ſpealeing. 
A'LRESFORD (S.) a market and, borougb- 

town in Hampſbire, 47 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles f om London, govern d by a 
bailiff and eight burgeſſes; it has weekly a 
great market on Thurſdays for ſheep and all 
ſorts of proviſions, and two fairs yearly; on 
whole town was burnt down on May- day 
1610 ſince when the market-houſe and ma- 
ny of the dwelling-houſes are handſomely re- 
built with brick, _ ; — 


A'LSO (Part.) this as well as that; or this wat- 


ter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome: other 
perſon or thing both conſidered and compared 
together. 6 N 
ALSTON-MORE 87 a la 
liwick town in Cumberland, built on à hill, 
at the bottom of which runs the Tine; it hes 
a market on Saturdays, and is 209 compated, 
and 250 meaſured miles from London. 
ALT (A.) in Mafic, fignifies thoſe particular 
notes or parts that are above the common / 
fem, or five lines, ſhrill, c. „„ 
A'LTAR (S.) a fort of table, which the old 
heathens made uſe of to offer ſacrifice on to 
their gods; who, as they had three forts of 


deities, ſo there were three ſorts of altars 


Thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed high _ - 


from the floor, as a middle - ſized man | cquld 
make uſe of them; thoſe for their infernal 
gods were placed in a little trench below the 
ſurface of the ground; and the terreſt rial deij- 
ties had their a/tars ſet upon the ground, a 


very little raiſed, flagged with ſod and caver- 


ed with vervain, Among the Jesus there was 
great variety, of allars, and alſo in the primi- 
tive chriſtian church, and even to this day j 
the Roman catholick church ; but the back 
of England, and all the reformed chuiches, 


diſcontinue the name, and have aboliſhed the 


docti ine that ſupported the uſe. 
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ALREADY (part.) ſomething done and ert 


We. : 
. 4 1 
- q 5 . 
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ALTER (V.) to change a thing from ons. 2 


ALU 
# met dkvther, to vary or turn one's refolu- 
3 different matter to what it was for- 


D 
n 


—— 8.) any bort of change or 


whatever. 
NLTERATIVES (8.) in Pbyfie, are fuch 
' Medicines, that by (ow, and almoſt imper- 


tible means work 'vpon the conſtitution, 
corfeAing the thalignancy of the humoors, 
amd rendering them heathful. 


oe: fel ay rc (v.) to ſquabble, contend, 


8 ALFERCA'TION $.) « ſquadbling, conten- 
tion, wrangli 


ſputir 
ALTERNATE or ALTERNATIVE (A.) 


whatever is done bycturns, or one after ano- 


ther ; in Geomet ry, alternative angles are thoſe 


which are formed by a line cutting or cyofl- 
Jun two or more parallel lines, and ate on the 

oppoſite nden of the cutting line, the one be- 
bot the firſt prrailel, and the other above the 
ſeeond. In the doctrine of tional Duane 
iin, alternate proportion is where the ante- 
- redent of one ratio is to its conſequent, as the 
nuntecedent of another is to its conſequent, the 

fame ratio holding alternately, by changing 
© the antecedents into conlequents, as 2. 4. 6. 

23%. and z. 6. 4. 12. When applied to He- 
1 y, it is uſed in reſpect of the ſituation of 


ALT ERNA'TION (S.) a regular changing by 
_ one- after another, I OR We 
<ALTHO* {Part.) a ſodden expreſſion, import- 
ing affurance of doing ſomething, tho* ano- 
bet perſon ſhovid uſe bis endeavout to pre- 
vent it, 

"ALTYMETRY (S.) the art of meafuring per- 
+ - pendicolar and oblique heights, whether ac- 
ceflible or inacceſſible. 

"ALTITUDE G.) the height of any thing 
above the eye of the beholder ; and in a Geo- 
metrical Senſe, is the third dichenfion or what 
y conſtitutes or makes a body; and in 

is ſenſe it is called thickneſs, 
ALTOGETHER (Part.) wholly, abſolutely, 


quite. 


ALTON (s.) a toferable town 15 3 | 


having a great market on Satu 
39 computed, and 50 meafurce 
m London, 


s, about 


diftant 


| ALTRINGHAM 8) « flos fivall market- | 


town in Cbeſhire, 137 compoted, and 1 52 
menſored miles from London, 1 
mayor, &c. wWhaſe market is _ 
 _  turdays, anda at whe re 
_ ALTVS or ALT (S.) a Muſical 22. 4 
_ © nifying the ple, rene, of upper-part per- 
formed by men, particularly in vocal muſic, 
that performed by boys and women, deing 
Called he treble. 


into another form or condi- | 


| 


| 


q 


6. * thoſe bote or glaſſes * 


, 


| —_— 
A'LVEARY (s.) a bee-hive, or plaes where 
bees art nouriſhed; in Anatomy, that part, or 


FF * . 
S X n * 
2 * „ 
. 
yg 9. 
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tn; — the top S ehrdthes, to 
thing . 


inward cavity of the ear, where che wak bs 
bres, is fo called, 

ALVEO'LI (S.) the ſorkets or hollow uu 

he jaws, here the teeth | 

ALWAYS (Part.) contin 

referring to time paſt a 

AM (V.) the preſent tenſe of the verd fubltan- 

tive ts be, and means a _ immediate 
ſpeaking of himſelf, as, 

AMATK (Part.) in the « Hs n ſig u- 
ges yielding, ſubmitting, or ſtriking the top- 
mail; in common Afaire, it means doing a 
thing with one's utmoſt power or ability, az, Wi 
be comes on amain, i. e. he improves mach, 

or comes forward very faſt; alſo in the game : 
or play with dice called has ard, the firſt num - 
ber from 5̃ to 9, both incluſive, thatis thrown, 
is called the main or amin. 

AMA'LGAMATE (v.) with the Chymifs, is i 
to mix mercury with gold; filyer, or other 
metals, to reduce. it to a fine powder or piſte, 

AMALGAMA'TION (S.) the diſſolving mö- 
tals by quick filver or mercury. 

AMALGAME (S.) metals reduced to paſte or 
powder by the help of quick filver. | 

AM ANUZNSIS 6 (5) on that writes what 
another dictates, Kc. 

AMA'SS (V.) to heap up, or collect together 
great quantities of money, wares, or wealth, 
of any kind whatever. 

A'MATORY (s.) « philtre or chaem to cauſe 


zes bargen 


= 5 
— 


N 
— 
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Or produee love. 

AMAURGO'SIS (S.) a deprivation of fight, 
the eyes being ſeeming! — e 3 
uſually called the gurt fer | 


AMA ZE (V.) to furprize,! —— daunt, 
confound, fri ghten. . 

A*MAZONS (S.) a certain warkike natioh of 
women of Farmatia, on the river Th a 
They permitted no men to live amon 5 ; 
and if by the converſation which they had 
with the men of neighbouring countries 1 

- year, they N forth any male children, 
they deſtr em as ſoon as born; but 
took N. care of the females, and bred them 
to arms. On the left fide, their boſom wat 
vnedvered; they burnt one of their breafth, 
that it might not hinder them in the uſe 
of their bow, and the othet way preſerved to 
fuckle their girls: They ate faid to have ex- 
tended their empire as far as E * us in Aa 
but coming into Europe, were defeated by tlie 
Atbeni ans under Theſeus. Some authors ima- 
Eine there is ng more in the whole accoum 
that that it was cuſtomary for the women to 
go to war along with the men, and that all 

the other parts of their hiſtory are fabulous. 

AM BAGE (S.) a — — far-fetched cir- 
cumlocution, by grhich the proper argument 
3 N on, is quite run away 


AMBAR-W 


a? 


hed cir- 
rgument 
un away 


* 
1 


MBARs 


\MBARY A'LIA ts.) certait feſtivals, or ra- 
ther hallowings of the ground, and Kart, 

| ufed by the Roman before they went to reap- 
ing ; at which time they carried a ſow with 
pigs three times round the field, one ef the 
company all the while, with an caken gar- 


S Kod on his head, finging the praiſes of Ceres; 
| which done they 


poured out wine and milk 
upon an altar, and then ſatrificed the ſow, 
MBA'SSADOR (S.) fee Emboſſador. _ 
LMBA'SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 


of an errand to negociate buſineſs for another; 


alto the wife of an ambaſſador. | 


AMBER (S.) a low ran arent, gummous, 
or _— ubſtance, of a reſinous taſte 
and ſmell, like oil of turpentine. 

A MBER-GREASE (s.) a fragrant drug, of a 


greyiſh or aſh colour; it meſts like wax, and 
js uſed both as a perfume and a cordial ; it is 
found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon the 
coaſt of Muſcovy, and the Þrdian ſhore, It 
is now well known to be a bitumen; but was 
formerly 3 to be a mixture of wax 
and honey, which being hardened by the ſun, 
by falling into the ſea, was there brought to 

jon. What gave riſe to this opinion 
Was, that from a mixture of wax and honey 
an effence very fimilar may be extracted, and 
that large pieces have been found before it 


reached its full maturity, that upon being 
broke were found to contain wax and honey 


in the middle of them. : 
MBIDE*XTER (S.) a perſon who has the 


| uſe of both his hands like; Metaphor ically, 


one who plays the Jack on both ſides; and 


in a Lau Senſe, a Juror who takes money of 


both parties for giving his verdict. 
MBIDE'XTROUS (A.) appertaining- or be- 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of ſiding 
with contrary parties at the ſame time, in 
order to make advantage of bot. 
UMBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
particularly applied to the common air, that 


eneircles all other bodies in this lower world. 


MBIFA*RIOUS (A.] applied to one who 
ſpeaks with a double meaning; a deceitful 
ſpeech, that may bear feveral interpretations. 


BI'GENAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to | 


an hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- 
fcribed, and the other circumſcribed, 

MBIGUI'TY or AMBI'GUOUSNESS (S.) 
doubtfulneſs, double-meaning, obſcurity, any 


| thing that leaves or keeps the mind in ſu- 


ſpence what to determine, or which fide of the 
veſtion To take, 

MBYUGUOUS (A.) doabtful, uncertain, un- 

determined, | 


"MBIT (s.) a Germetrical Term, ſignifying | 


the boundary, out-line, or circumference of 
any figure, regular or irregular. ND, 
MBI'TION (S.) a vehement defire of great- 
pelo or fame, a thirſt after power, a reſtleſf- 
Heſs, that cannot bear any competitor, either 


AMBITIOUS (A.) grey of praile, hougul, 
PO . | ; 7. 5 6 
A*MBLE (V.) to mince or mimick, to play 

the wantan ; in Horſes, to change fides dt 


deing Ii up together, 

A'MBLESIDE (S.) in Wifmereland, a town . 
whole market is held on Wedneſday, 206 
com and 250 meaſured miles from 


A*'MBLIGON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 
obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, viz, 
containing more than go degree. 

AMBLIGO'NIAL-*(A.) obtuſe angled, _- 

A'MBRESBURY 1 ) in Wiltſpire, a very an- 
tient town, but the market on Fridays is now 
almoſt diſuſed. =, 

AMBROSIA (s.) any thing that is exceeding. 
pleaſant to the taſte; among the Hearbens, 


it was what they feigned their gods and god- 


* 
* 


deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewiſe the 
herb called the oak of Jeruſalem, _ "i 
AMBS-A'CE or AMMS-A'CE (S.] a term in 
Gaming, when two aces are thrown at one 

time, | 

AMBULA'TION (S.) walkiag er moving 
| from place to place; in Phyſch, it is the 

| ſpreading of a gangrene. | & 
A'MBURY, A'NBURY (s.) that diſeaſe it 
horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by breaking 
out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood. 
A'MBUSH, AM'BUSHMENT, or AMBU 
CA DE (S.) a hiding or concealing one's ſelf, 

a laying in wait to ſurprize at unawares ;z par- 
ticularly uſed in military affairs, when a de- 


or other convenient place, to intercept _ 
enemy's proviſion or ammunition ; and 5 
the place where the action is dune is lome= 
times ſo called. A : 

AMELCORN (S.) Frereb rice, or grain of 
which ſtarch is made. HEY is 

AME'N (Part.) may it be fo, let it be fo, 4 


agree, wiſh, or defire it may be ſo, as he 
matter before ſpoke ſpecified z in which ſenſe 3 


the church puts it at the end of every payer. 

AME'NABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable diſ- 
poſition; and in Laco, it is uſed for a woman's 
fubmitting Herſelf to the governance of her 
huſband. 5 


AMEND (v.) to improve in arty to ehm os © _ 


correct what has been done amiſs, to behave 
better than heretofore, „ 
AME AM DABLE (A.) that which may be 
made better, or that may be improved. or 
rem 0 C 
AME'NDMENT (S.) Hproving,, growing 
better, correcting . is amiſs; in Late, 
it is rectifying, or Tupplying a miſtake,” or 
omiſſion in a proceſs, diſcovered before judg- 
| ment, : - Tod 
AME'NDS (S.) an equivalent, or fatisfattion 
for an injury done, or a favour receives. 
AME'NITY (S.) the pleaſantneſs of a garden, 


i in yovernmegt or honour, 


th 


the delightfulaels of any charming object. 
„ 5 . AMERCE 


tachment of ſoldiers lie . concealed in a wpod & X 


** 
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AME'RCE (V.) to poniſh by laying a fine upon | 


an offender, at the diſcretion of the court. : 
AME'RCEMENT or AME'RCITAMENT(S }* 

a a penalty, mul or fine, charged or aſſeſſed by 
the peers or equals of a perſon, for an offence 

done; or a pecuniary puniſhment inflicted up- 

on offenders at the mercy of the court, in 

' which it differs from a fine, which is a mulet 

_ aſcertained by ſtatute, 

A'MERSHAM or A'GMONDESHAM (S.) a 
ſmall market and borough town in Bucking- 
bampire, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is a corporation, and its chief 

 magittrates are burgeſſes; it has a fair on 
Whitſun Monday, and its market is weekly 
on Tueſdays, it is 24 computed, and 29 mea- 
ſured miles from Lenden. : 

A'METHYST (3.) a precious ſtone of a deep 

violet colour, the ninth in place upon the 
breaſt plate of the Je tuiſb high prieſts, upon 
which the name Iac bar was engraved; it is 

xeported to reſiſt poiſon, and prevent drunken - 
neſs; in Heraldry, it ſigniſies the purple ca- 

Jour in the coat of a nobleman; in gent/emen's 
eſcutcheons, it is called purpure; and in ſove- 

reign princes it is called gercury, TY 

AMEFRA'CTUCQUS (A.) full of turnings and 

_ windings, like a meze in fine gardens, __ 

A'MIABLE (A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 
beautiful; in Arubmetick, thoſe numbers 

- + that are mutually equal to each other's ali- 
quot parts are called amiable numbers, ſuch 
as 284 and 220; the aliquot parts of 284. 

bre 142, 71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is 


220 ; and the aliquot parts of 220, are 110, 


55, 44, 22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, the 

lum whereof is 284. 

A'MIABLENESS (5). lovelineſs, deſirableneſs, 

charmingneſs. fe 2G OS. 

' AMIANTVUS (S.) a fort of flone like alam, 
which being put into the fire, does not viſibly 
conſume; ſome call it earth lax, others ſa- 
lamanders hair. 5 

A'MICABLE (S.) friendly, courteous, loving, 

. * kind, peaceable, 

AMICABILITY or A'MICABLENESS (S.) 

ccurteouſneſs, friendlineſs, Kindneſs, peace- 


ableneſs. | 


TS, 
A'MITY (s.) friendſhip, kindneſs, love, af- | 


fection. 5 
AMMON (8) the ſarname of Jupiter, wor- 
ipped under the ſhape of a ram; alſo the 
name of one of Let's ſons by his youngeſt 
daughter, from whom ſprung. the Ammo- 
nites, 


A'MMONITES (s.) the offspring of Lots fon | 


Called Ammon, who inhabited that part of 
Syria, called by Foſepbus the hollow, after 
they had expelled the Zanzumims. Upon the 
_ death of Fair they invaded the land of Ca- 
aan, and made the Tſraelites tributaries ; 
but at 1 being defeated, their country 
was harraſſed by Fepbebab. In the reign of 
Saul, they again invaded Canaan under their 


” WP? \ 
AMP 
all the right eyes of thoſe they ſubdued; bu 
Saul overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of their army ;. afierwarg 
they were ſubdued by Joab, vanquiſhed and 
made tribuary by Forbam, and dcteated by 
udas Maccabeus = 

AMMUNYTION (S.) all :forts of warlike 
. ſores or proviſions, whether corn, arms Wa 

powder, ball, &c, prepared or laid up for the 
uſe of an army, by ſea or land. 1 
AMN ESTV or A'MNISTY (S.) a gener! 
pardon or act of oblivion granted by a prince 
to his ſubjects, by edit, proclamation, « 


/ 


ment with them after a rebellion or gener 
defeCtion ; it is alſo applied to treaties between 
two or more foreign powers, importing, tha 


and buried in oblivion, as though they never 
had been. 3 | 8 
A'MNION or A'MNIOS (S.) that membrane 
or ſkin with which the fœtus in the womb il 


— Y 


immediately covered. n 
AMORO'SO (S.) a lover, a gallant, one who 
deals much with the ladies. = 
A*'MOROUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpoſi- 
tion; one who delights in love matters. 955 
AMO RT (A.) ſad, heavy, dull, mournful, 
diſmal, dejected, diſmayed, &c. 


4 


AMOUNT (S.) the ſum, the total, the charge 
or value of a thing. 

AMOU'NT (V.) to get or riſe up, to aſcend; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value. 

AMOU'RS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues with 
women in the criminal way 

AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 
precious ſtoncs, 3 


AMPHEMERLNUS (S.) a &iftemper that. 
comes every day as an ague or fever. 5 
AMPHT'BIOUS (A.) of both ways or kinds; 
ſuch creatures as live both on land and in the 
water, ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otters, tortoiſes if 
ſea - calves, crocodiles, &c. i 
AMPHIBOLC'GICAL (A.) ſomething that 
belongs to amphibology, doubtful, undeter- 
minate. 5 f 
AMPHIBO'LOGY (S.) an obſcure way & 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe may be 
taken two contrary and oppoſite ways: The 
Engliſh language is not ſo liable to this abuſe 
as the French and other modern tongues ate, 
nor they ſo much as the Latih, 
AMPHLUSCII S.) thoſe people who live be- 
tween the tropicks ; ſo called, becauſe, accord- 
ing to the ſan's coming up to the two ſolſtices, 
the ſhadow changes, and falls ſometimes os 
the right and ſometimes on the left hand. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE (S.) a large firucturez 
built either round or oval, with rows of ſeats 
or benches, for the convenience of ſeeing 
fights ſhewn in the atea of it; the ground 
was covered with ſand, that the gladia tor 
and beaſts might fight there with better con- 


venlence. | | 
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King Nabaſe, with an intenuon to put out 
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'MPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenfive, abun- 


Ml (F.) to enlarge, to expound, to 
\MPLITUDE (s.) 


| intercepted 


\MPUTA'TION (S.) in Surgery, the cutting 
\'MULET (s.) a charm or medicine, worn 


AMU'SE (v.) to divert, put off, or keep 2 
| perſon from looking too narrowly into a | 
matter, by feeding him with expectations 


\ MU'SEMENT (S.) a diverfion or flight em- 


\MY'/GDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or 


\NABA'PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 


| re-baptizing thoſe adult perſons, that em- 


ANA 


dant. | 4 f 
MPLIFICA'TION (S.) the enlarging or il. 
luſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking in whatever 
may be a- means to gain upon the audience, 
in order to engage their attention, or work 
upon their belief. 


xtend, to illuſtrate. | 
MPLI greatneſs, 2 &c. 
I ronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
— {baton the true eaſt or weſt 
point thereof, and the centre of the ſun or 
ſtar, at its rifing or ſetting. 

'MPTHILL (S.) a pretty market-town in 
Bedfordſpire, pleaſantly fituated between two 
hills, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday, Queen Catherine, 
wife to Henry VIII. retired. to one of the 
king's houſes in this town, after ſhe was 
forbid the court upon her being divorced, 


off a member or limb ; in Gardening, the 
pruning or dreſſing of vines, &c. 


about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure, or keep away certain diſtempers. 


that are not likely to ſucceed, &c. 


ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value. 


emulfion made of blanched almonds, 
NA (8) a term uſed by Phyſicians, ſignify- 
ing, that in compounding a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ingredient is to be 
taken and uſed, 


baptiſti, and Antipedobaptifts, upon account of 


brace their opinions, and denying it-to be 
lawful to baptize children. Jobs of Leyden, 
Mancer, Knipperdolling, and other German 
enthuſiaſts, about the time of the reformati- 
on, went by this name; maintaining that 
Chriſt was not the ſon of Mary, nor true 
God ; that we are righteous by our own 
merits and ſufferings ; that there is no ori- 
ginal fin ; chat infants are not to be bap- 
tized ; rejecting all communion with other 
churches, magiſtracy, and oaths ; maintain- 
ed a community: of goods, polygamy, and 
that a man may divorce his wife, if of an- 
other opinion; that the godly ſhould enjoy 
a monarchy here on earth; that men have 
free will in ſpiritual things; and that any 
man may preach, and adminifter the ſacra- 
ments, xc. Theſe and many other mon- 
ſtcous opinions, led them to as mad practi- 
ces; for rifing in arms, under pretence of 
goſpel liberty, they committed many outra- 


ANA | 
ges: But thoſe who now go by this name 
in England, differ from other ptoteſtants in 
little more than the not baptizing children, - 
as appears by a confeſſion of faith, publiſhed 
by the repreſentatives of above one hundrcd 
of their congregations, in the year 1689. 
ANACA*MPTICK (A.) the ſame with reflec- 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by refle:- 
tion, as echoes ; and ſometimes it is apphed 
to that part of opticks, called catoptricks z 
which ſee. ; 
ANACATHA'RTICKS (S.) in Phyfick, ſuch 
medicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in 
the upper parts of the body, viz. ſuch as 
provoke ſneezing, vomiting, &c, 
ANACEPHALZZ'OSIS (8) the recapitulating 
the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken 
or delivered in words or writing. 
ANACEPHALT'ZE (v.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument. 
AN A'CHRONISM (S.) in Cbronclogy, is the 
placing a fact or an event much eat lier than 
it ought to be; as of Yirgils relating Dido 

Was in Africa in the time of AZ neas ; when, 
in reality it was 300 years after the taking 
of Troy, when ſhe was there, 7 
ANACREO'NTICE (S.) a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitation of Anacreon, 
a famous poet, who flouriſhed in the 6oth 
Olympizd, about 400 years before Chriſt, 
commonly in the jovial or Bacchanalian 
train 3 in Eaglifb they conſiſt of ſeven ſylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a half. 
ANA*'GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 
foul, to things divine and eternal, in ekta- 
ſy ; an endeavour to find out the myſtical 
meaning of any paſſage of ſcripture. _ 
A'NAGRAM (S.) a tranſpofition or changing 
the letters of a name or ſentence, ſo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expreſs. the good or ill qualities of the 
perſon or thing; as from Mary, the name 
of the Bleffed Virgin, is made army, which 
is thus paraphraſed ; | | 


How well ber name may a yreat army beaft, | 
Whoſe womb contain'd the mighty Lord of Hoſt ! 


ANAGRA'MMATIST (S.) a compoſer of - 
anagrams. 
A'NALECTS or ANALE CTA (S.) the re- 
mains or fragmeti's taken off the table; aiſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out of dif- 
ferent authors, . 

ANALE MMA (S.) the orthograpbical projec- 
tion of the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at 
an infinite diſtance, 
ANALFEPTICKS (S.) medicines uſed to che- 
riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate ' 
the ſpirits 3 any thing of a reviving or 16- 
ſtorative nature. 

ANALO'GICAL (A.) proportional or belong; 
ing to proportion, or bearing à reſemblance 


ot relation to à thing, 
D 0 ANA'LOGY 


ANA 


ANA'LOGY (S.) the fimilar relation or pro - 
portion which one thing bears to another. 
ANA'LYSIS (S.) the art of reſolving queſtions 

that ars difficult, by reducing them to their 


component parts or firſt principles, and from x 
thence ſhe wing the poſſibility or impoſſiblity AN ATOMICAL (A.) ſomething de.onging to 


of the propoſition; alſo the chymical redu- 
cing of metals, & | 
. andin Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of a hu | 
man body according to art. | 
ANALY'TICK or ANALY'TICAL (A.) be- 
longing to analyfis, or the method of reſol- 
ving queſtions algebraically, | 
ANALY'SE (V.) a term uſed by Chymifts, for 
ſuch fiery operaticns by which they diſſolve 
bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts 
of which they are compoſed. 
ANA'MNESIS (S.) a calling to mind what had 
Nipped our preſent remembrance. 
ANAMNE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are 
helpful to, or reſtore the memory. 
AN A/PHORA (S.) a thetorical figure, im- 
porting a repetition of the ſame word at the 
beginning of every verſe, or member of a 
ſentence. | 
ANAPLE'ROSIS S.) the ſupplying a deficien- 
cy, a fill ng up a vacancy ; in Surgery, the 
adding by art what nature has not given, 
or that has been loſt by misfortune. 
ANAPLERO'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
incarnate or fill up ulcers with fleſh. | 
ANAPOLOGE TIC AL. (A.) without excuſe. 
A'NARCHY (S.) conſufion, hurlyburly, the 
want of government in a nation ; the ſy- 
eme authority being lodged neither in a 
King or any other ſettled governors, but every 
man acts in the manner moſt agreeable to 
himſelf, having no ſuperior to controul him. 
ANASAR CA (S.) a kind cf dropſy thot fills 
the who!e body with pituitous humours. 
ANASTOMA'TICES (S.) ſuch medicines as 
_ dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, 
and cauſe a free circulation of the blood. 
ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it ſignifies a 
thing dedicated to God, and ſometimes a 
perſon curſed, as we ſay, by bell, book and 
candle: The Few: call it cberem. It reaches 


to a four. fold ſignification ; for it was either 


an offering conſecrated to the honour of the 
deity, or elſe ſomething devoted to deſtruc- 
tion, and which was to be the cbje of ge- 
neral averfion ; or elſe it fell under this cha- 
racter on aceount of ſome great miſbehavi- 
our, of which there were ſeveral ſorts, I1 
need not inſiſt upon the firſt fignification ; as 
to the ſecond, we have a remarkable inſtance 
of it in the city of Jericho, Foſhua vi. 17. 
the third kind of anatbema is related in Ex. 
ra's edict, chap. x. 3. the fourth kind was 

| executed upon offences jure pacts, i. e. to 
keep the civil and religious cuſtoms from 
being violated. rat 
ANATHEMATVZE (v.) to excommunicate 
or put under curſe, 


;+—Gieſt principles; ANA'TOMIST'(S.) a profeſſor or practiſer of, 


ANC 
eresſe of money paid by x berrower to 3 
lender ; alſo that rule in Aritbmetic where- 
by the intereſt, or conſideration money, is 
computed in proportion to the principal, 


time and rate, whether ſimple or compound, * 
ANI 
anatomy. 1 


or one ſkilled in the art of anatomy. 
ANATOMUZE (V.) to take a thing to pieees, 
to examine every part, to diſſect, or cut up 


the body of any creature. fa 
ANA'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting or ta. p 
king to pieces animal bodies, in order to di(- 5 
cover the ſtructure of the parts. ; 75 
A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers, progenitors, 1 
or thoſe ſrom whom a perſon is deſcended, | ” 
A'NCHOR (S.) the inſtrument that keeps a cot 
ſhip from being driven irom the place where an- 
ſhe rides; and in a Metapborica l Sen ſe, it fig- It 
vifies arty thing that a perſon relies upon, or ant 
puts his truſt in; it is alſo the name of a "a 
veſſel the ſeamen put brandy in, holding oc kej 


containing about ten gallons. In Arcbitecture, 
it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling 
anch:rs, which in different orders are placed 
in divers parts; in ſome it is put in the enta- 
blature, in others in the capital, and others 
in both, | 

A'NCHOR (V.) to heave, caſt, or throw out 
the anchor, in order to ſtop the ſhip from 
going any farther. 

A'NCHORAGE or A'NCHORING (s.) a pro- 
per place or fit ground to caſt anchor in, fo 
that the ſhip may ride ſafely, and refiſt the 
wind or currents; in Lat, it is a certain 
duty paid to the king, for caſting anchor in 


the pool of an harbour. | the « 
A'NCHORET or A'NCHORITE (S.) a her- NEU 
mit or a devout perſon leading a ſolitary life bloo: 
in a deſart, that he may be out of the reach by t 
of temptation, and have the more leiſure for NF'\ 
meditation, prayer, and other religious ex- eithe 
erciſes. a ; | it W; 
ANCHO'VY (S.) a ſmall ſea fiſh, which when NFR 
pickled is much uſed as a ſauce to other fiſh, NES 
A'NCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling. between the ing, 
corner of the eye and the noſe. 2 'NGE 
ANCIENT or A'NTIENT (S.) among the gent 
Sailors, a flag or ſtreamer ſet in the ſtern of amor 
a ſhip is ſo called; in Ci vi! A Fairs, thoſe old 
perſons who have ſerved the ſeveral offices ſhillix 
of the place or pariſh they live in, are called NHANG E- 
ancients, and by common practice are ſum- count 
moned or called, upon all publick occafions, of a 
| to give their opinions; alſo among the 1av- WF leave 
| yers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſt thei feQio 
| reading are called ancients 3 and in Gray. RANGE 
Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that make ſomet 


up the ſociety, which conſiſts of ancient. 

barriſters, benchers, and ſtudents, 
A'NCIENT or ANTIENT (A.) old, wort 

out, aged, of a long date or time paſt. 
A'/NCIENTLY or A'NTIENTLY (Part.) it 


ANA'TOCISM (s.) the uſe intereſt, or in- 


former times, a long while ago, &. 
2 W 


1 
A'NCLE (s.) the joint immediately between, 
or which parts the leg from the foot. 


to a 
ere - 


y, iv Ap (Part.) uſed in the Eng//s tongue to 
wal, join he words that follow with thoſe that 
und, went before, 

vg to ANDA'NTE ($.) a Mufical Term, ſignifying 


that every note muſt be played very diſtinct- 


r of, ly, and the time obſerved very exactly, and 
; is principally appl ed to the thorough baſs. 
eee NDO VER (S.) a mayer, market, and bo- 
9 rough town in Hampſhire, a great thorough 
fare in the weſtern road, from London, diſtant 
es 5 computed, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
o di- os ſeated on the fides of the downs, which 
; render it very healthy, and is a populous 
ntors, and thriving place, governed by a mayor, 
ed. . recorder, aldermen, bailiffs and common 
eps © council - men, with the privilege of electing 
where and ſending two members to parliament : 
it fig- It has a great market weekly on Saturday, 
my 6 and two fairs yearly, viz. May x, and No- 
e of 2 vember 6. Near to it, on September 30, is 
ling ot kept Meybill. fair, eſteemed one of the great - 
ekure, eſt in Eagland, eſpecially ſor ſneep. 
mbling \/NECDOTES (S.) memoirs that treat of the 


placed 


> enta- 
others 


manners, tranſactions, and fecret affairs of 
princes and great men with too much free- 
dom and fincerity to be publiſhed while the 
perſons are living, unleſs it be under the 
diſguiſe of a novel, &c, | 
\NEMO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to try 
the ſtrength of the wind by. 


dw out 
p from 


a pro- 
in, fo 
ſiſt the 
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that are of ſhort duration, and that are 
eafily beaten down, ruſfled, or deftroyed 
by the wind. | | 
\NEMOSCO'PE (S.) a machine that ſhews 
the changes of the wind, | 


a her- ANEU/RISM S.) a ſoft tumour, formed of 
tary life blood extravsſated and ſpread under the fleſh 
he reach by the rupture or dilatation of an artery, 

fure for \NE'W (Part.) ſomething done over again, 


ious CX- either in the ſame or different mode to what 
it was in before, | 
\NFRACTUO'SITY or ANFRA/CTUOQUS- 
NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a turn- 
ing, an int: icacy. 

A'NGEL (S.) a meſſenger, a ſpiritual intelli- 


ch when 
her fiſh, 
een the 


ꝛong the gent ſubſtance, the fi:ſt in rank and dignity 
+ fhern of among created beings ; alſo the name of an 
rs, thoſe old Engliſh gold coin, of the value of ten 
1 office! ſhillings. | 

re called SBBANGE'LICA (S.) a plant fo named, on ac- 
are ſum- 


count of its being a great anti-poiſon ; it is 


ccafions, of a ſweet ſmell and aromatick taſte, the 


zaft thei fectioners. 
1 Groy' RANGE LICAL (A.} of the nature of angels, or 
at makes ſomething relating theteto. 4 
ancient, N NGER (S.) wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent- | 
ment, = 
Id, wot BA'NGER (V.) to diſpleaſe, to fiir up, or en 
ſt. cite the reſentment of a perſon, c. 


part.) in 
AINCLE 


\'NCI (S.) tumours or (wellings in the groin 
called by the phyſicians babow, i 


& 
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\NE'MONY (S.) a name given to all flowers 


leaves whereof are much uſed by the con- 


ANI 
ANGINA (S.) the diſeaſe commonly called 
the quis ſey, or ſwelling in the throat. 
ANG1U'/LOGY (S.) a diſſertation or treatiſe 
upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human body, 
as the arteries, veins, &c, 1 ke 
A'NGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two 
fides of a room or building meet and touch ; 
alfo the inſtrument or rod, with its Whole 
apparatus, that people divert themſelves 
with to catch ſmall fiſh. In Gecmetry, it is 
the meeting of any two lines, which incline 
to one another in a certain point, and a8 
the lines are cloſer or wider, fo the angie is 
called acute, right, or obtuſe, 5 
A'NGLE (V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 
with a line, hook, &c. | 
A/NGLER (S.) one that catches fiſh, or en- 
deavours ſo to do, with a'rod and line called 
an angle. - 
A'NGLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over-againſt 
. Carnarvon in North-Wales, compaſſed on all. 
fides with the Li ſea, which parts it from , 
Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places; it is 20 
miles long, and 17 broad; it yields plen'y 
of good wheat, and millſtones to grind it; 
is d.vided into fix hundreds, and theſe into 
74 pariſhes, but has but two market-towns, 
viz. Newborough and Beaumaris ; It fends 
one member to parliament. | | 
A'NGLICIESM (S.) the ſpeaking or writing af 
ter the manner, or in the idiom of the E- 
liſh people or nation. : 
A/NGRED (A.) ſtitred up to wrath, diſplea- 
ſed, &c. . 
ANGUE'LLES (S.) thoſe little ſmall worms 
that hawks void when they are ſick. 92 
A'NGUISH (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 
and diſorder either in body or mind, chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very violent. 


| A'NGULAR (A.) ay thing that has corners 


or angles, n 
ANHE'LUS (S.) ſhortneſs of breath, difficulty 
of breathing, as in the aſthma, _ 
ANIMADVE'RSION (S.) an obſervation made 
upon a book or other thing after duly exa-. 
mining into the merit of it, and may bs 
applied as well to praifing or commending, 
as diſpraifing or finding fault with it; in 
which ſenſe any thing may be added to, of 
taken from it. (35 


| ANIMADVE/RT (v.) to apply the mind ſeri 


ouſly to examine into, and conſider the na- 
tuce, extent, and uſefulneſs of a thing; alſo 
to write down one's remarks ſo made, fo 
the peruſal of others. | 
A'NIMAL (S.) any thing whatever that has 
life and motion; from whence that power 
whereby a man or other creature exerciſes. 
motion, ſenſe, or the functioas of the mind, 
as perception, reflection, tt. is called the 
animal faculty, 1 4 I 
ANIMA'LCULE. (S.) a creature ſo ſmall as to 
be inviſible to the naked eye z.ſich-a-thae 
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| numerous jaſefts which crowd thee water = 
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| ANN 
the ſummer months, making it ſometimes 
of a pale, or deep red, yellow, c. They 
ſeem to be of the ſhrimp kind, By the help 
of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of animal/- 
cules are di covered in moſt I:quors. 

A'NIMATE (V.) to ſtir up, to encourage, to 
enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. 

A'NIMATED (A.) excited, ſtirred up, quick 
ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is 
endued with life and ſelf-motion. 

ANIMO'SITY (S.) hatred, averfion, d like 
giudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing 
with a pre-determined ill. will againſt a 
perſon. | 

A'NNALIST (S.) a writer of what happens 
yearly, whether it relates to the church or 
ſtate; an hiſtorian, | 


ANN ALS (S. the hiſtorical account of what 


has happened in former times, digeſted chro- 
nologically, year after year; or what now 
paſſes annu3l!y in our times. | 

ANNA'/TES S.) the firſt year's income of a 
ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was 
given or paid to the pope, but now to the 
king. 


 ANNEA'L (v.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 


m inner, that by baking or heating in a ſur- 
nace the colour finks quite through the glaſs. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations 
of the pot ers upon tiles c. and it ſignifies 
alſo the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 
ANNEA'LING (S.) the art of painting, or 
ſtaining glaſs, ſo that by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, che colour ſtrikes quite through, and 
is not to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any 
means whatever. 
ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite or add one 
thing to another. IT 
ANNE'/XED (A.) ary thing tied, united, 
joined, or added to another. 
ANNPTHILATE (V.) to deſtroy, quite take 
away, and reduce to nothing, which in the 
full extent of the word, is only in the 
power of God, all other deſtruftions being 
only alterations or changes of the form, and 
not of the matter. 
ANNIHILA'TION (S.) a total deſtruclion or 
taking away the exiſtence of any created 
being, not only as a creature or thing of a 
particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter 
- univerſally, 2X 
ANNIVERSARY (S.) a certain yearly return 
ol a particular day or. time ſet a-part for 
- mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed feſ- 
- tivals, or ſtated faſts appointed by the church, 
and render d obligatory by the ſanction of the 
civil power, enacting a law for the obſerva. 
tion of it; as of the 3oth of January, the 
29th of May, and ;th of November, &c, 
A'NNO DO/MINTI (S.) two Latin words figni- 
_ fying the year of our Lord, and frequently 
made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chriſ- 
tian æra. or epoch:, any tranſaction was done 
ia, as peace made between princes, or a con- 
trat between private perſons was made in the 


— 


4 


AN O- 


year of our Lord 1757, &c. to this it is uſual 


alſo to add the year of the prince then reign- 4 
ing, as the zoth of king George II. j 
ANNOTA'TION (S.) a. particular marking, I 
or obſerving ; eſpecially applied to the wri. y 
tings of thoſe who undertake to explain the ti 
difficulties of an author. p 
ANNO'Y (V.) to prejudice, hurt, injure, mo- AN 
leſt, or diſturb. b 
ANNO'YANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, AN 
hurtful, detrimental, or injurious. 8 
ANNUAL (A.) yearly, of or belonging to a AN 
year. Fr 
ANNU!ITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance h 
for life, or otherwiſe z and properly ought to ir 
be paid but once a year; but cuſtom has in. N 
troduced the payment ſometimes quarterly, | 
ſometimes half yearly, as in the annuities i at 
the South Sea company, &c. po th 
ANNU'L (V.) to repeal, deſtroy, revoke, AN 
make void, and of no effect. | to 
ANNULAR (A.) round, like to, or in the * 
form of a ring. | N 
A'NNULET (S.) a diſtinction in Heraldry, of i 28 
a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of a fa - th 
mily ought to wear; in Arcbitetture, it fre- ANY 
quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometimes | 4 


called a fillet, a cinfure, Cc. | Vic 
ANNU*'MERATE (V.) to reckon, eſteem, or 


count a perſon or thing into a liſt, or part of 2 

a number. wh 
ANNUMERA'TION (S.) a reckoning or wi 
counting into the number. \ | tio 
ANNU'NCIATE (v.) to bring a meſſage to aa 
a perſon, to declare ſomething unknown ati 
ſrom another. 3 the 
ANNUNCIA“TION (S.) the delivering a meſ- firf 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particularly iſ ri 
applied to the declaration the angel made to ANT 
the Virgin Mary concerning her fon Jeſus 23 
Chriſt. ANT 
A'NODYNE (S.) an aſſwager of grief, an eaſer turi 
of pain; in PLyfich, thoſe medicines that par 
relieve pcrſons in great pain, or that take it der! 
Wholly away, are called anodynes.. ſo t 
ANO'INT (V.) to ſmear with oil, or ſome nor 
unctuous mittep, called ointment, a ceremony lige 
both anciently, and ſtill uſed at the inaugura- lear 
tion of kings, biſhops, and other gieat per- ANT, 
ſonages into their reſpective offices, leſſe 
ANO'MALISM (S.) a diſorder or irregularity, equi 
eſpecially in Cbrenolagy. the 
ANOMALTISTICALorPERIO'/DICAL YEAR ANT. 
(S.) is that ſpace of time which the earth calle 
ſpends in going through her orbit, which by BWW ar& 
reaſon of the proceſſion of the equinoxe), ANT 
the points of interſection move back every forn 
year co feconds, and, as it were, meet the WF ANTE 
ſun. The whole time of the earth's period, ing | 

| or anomaliſtica! year, is 365 days, 6 hour, WF ANTI 
; 9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. ANTE 
ANO'MALOU> (A) irregular, contrary to in 4 
rule, diforde-ly. : | from 


ANO'MALY (S.) in Grammar. is the different I the . 
or irregular conjugation of verbs, or declenſio 
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of nouns'from the general rules. 


In Afro 4 | 
\ that arch of a circle, or an angle, or el- 
liptick area, taken proportional to the time 
in which the planet deſcends from one point 
to another, is called the mean anamoly of the 
lanet. 


ANON (Part) ſome time hence, hereafter, by 
| and by. Js | | ; 
ANO'NYMOUS (A.) a book or perſon with- 


out a name, or title of diſtinction. 


ANOREXL'A (S.) that diſorder in the ſtomach 


which renders a perſon incapable of digeſting 
his food, and which naturally creates a loath 
ing and want of appetite. 


A'NSWER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 


to ſolve a-propofition, by declaring what the 
amount is, &c. alſo to fulfil or comply with 
the expeRation of a perſon. 


ANSWER (S.) a reply made to a queſtion, 


the ſolution of an enigma, riddle, mathe 
matieal queſtion, &c. | 


A/'NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 


agreeable or proportionable to a perſon or 
thing. 

ANT 8 8.) a ſmall inſect, ſometimes called an 
emmet or piſmire, noted hy Solomon for its pro- 
vident carefulneſs in laying up in harveſt, a- 
gainſt the neceſſities of winter, © . - 

ANTA'GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
who contends for the maſtery with another, 

. whether it be in bodily exerciſes, or difputa- 
tion in words, or writing. The Anatomiſts 
call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary fitu- 
ation or office to others, by this name; as 
the abdufor and adduFor of the elbow, the 
firſt pulling the arm. back, and the latter 
ſtretching it out. | 

ANTAPHRODVTICES (S.) ſuch medicines 
as are uſed in venereal caſes. 

ANTAPO/DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
turning; with the Rbetoricians, the counter- 
part of a ſimilitude; as the huſbandman ren- 
ders barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
ſo the ſchool. maſter correQs the natural ig- 
norance and ſtubborneſs of children, by di- 


ligently informing their minds with good | 


learning and diſcipline. | 

ANTA'RTICK CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 23 deg. 30 min. diſtant from 
the ſouth pole, 8 

ANTA'RTICK POLE (s.) the ſouth pole, fo 
called, becauſe it is oppofite to the north, or 
arctick pole. 6 

A'NTEACTS (s.) actions that have been done 
formerly, ſuch as are now paſt. 


 ANTEAMBULA'TION (s.) a going or walk - 


ing before. 


ANTECEDA'NEOUS (A.) going before. 


ANTECE'/DENCE or ANTECEDE/NTIA(A,) 
in ftronomy, is when a planet ſeems to move 
from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of 
the ſigns of the zodiack. | 

AN TECE'DENT (S.) one thing going before 
another, either in order of time or place. 


| 


ANT 
In Grammer, it is the word the relative re- 
peats or refers to, as, the tree which grows. 
In Mathematichs, it is that term in a propor- 
tion which is firſt named or compared to, or 
with another. ö | 2 
A'NTECHAMBER or ANTICHAMBER S.) 
the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 
building, where ſervants, petitioners, or 
ſtrangers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or 
other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them, 
A*NTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho* it had been 
_ wrote or executed ſome time before it really 
was ; as, if I writea letter, &c, upon the 
20th day of Jay, 1757, and date it as if it 
was wrote the 1oth day of May, 1756. 


| ANTEDILU'VIAN (s.) one who lived before 


Noab's flood. ; 


ANTEMERTDIAN (S.) before noon, mid- 


day, or twelve o'clock. 

A'NTEPART (S.) a fore-taſte of ſomething 
that is to come hereaiter. 

ANTEPEN ULTIMA (S.) a Grammatics. 
Term, ſignifying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right hand towards the 
left, which is often marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ſtreſs in pronunciation, lies 

there; as in this very word antepenultima, 
the mark or accent is put upon the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 
ſtrongeſt part of the pronunciation, hes upon 
the vowel «. - | f 

ANTEPILE'/PTICES (S.) medicines good for, 
or in convulfions, &c. 1 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS (S.) in Logicl, 
things proper to be known, previous 40 the 
doctrine of categorics ; ſuch as what is 
meant by the terms univocal, equivocal, and 
demonſtrative. 

ANTE*RIOR (S.) any perſon or thing that is 
put or placed before another, 5 

ANTERIO'RITY (S.) priority or ſeniority. - 

A'NTES (A.) a term uſed by Gardeners, for the 
foremoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines ; and 
in Architecture, it means pillars or great 
ſtones put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 
were anciently put in the corners of tem- 
ples, &c. | | 

ANTE'STATURE ($.) in Fortification, a 
rough, ſmall, haſty ſort of retrenchment. 
made of palliſades or bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to diſpute the 
remainder of a piece of ground, which the 
enemy had made himſelf maſter of in part 
already, + 1 8 

ANT HELIX (s.) the protuberance or kb of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the avuride, 

ANTHELMI' NFICKS (S.) medicines that 
deſtroy worms in human bodies. e 

ANTHEM (8.) a divine or religious hymn os 

ſong, performed uſually in cathedrals, by the 
choriſters, who are divided into two cho- 
rus's; _ fing alternately, 


AN TE. 


2 > » Wy 


ANTHESPHO'RA (8.) certain ſeſtivals ce. 


lebrated by the ancient Greeks, in honour 
of Proſerfine, who at times adorned the 
temples of that goddeſs with all forts of 
flowers, becauſe when Proſerpine was ra- 
viſhed by Pluto, ſhe was gathering flowers 
upon mount tna in Sicily. 
ANTHESTE'RIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancient Atbenians, at which time the 
maſters ſeaſted the ſlaves, as the Romans 
did during their Saturnalia. 
ANTHO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their dif- 


ference, generation, growth, produce, time 


of blowing, & . : 

ANTHERACO'/SIS (S.) a d ſeaſe of the eyes, 
occafioned by a corrofive ulcer covered with 
ſkin, and attended with a ſwelling of the 
parts near the eye, 


ANTHRAX (S.) A burning or live coal; a 


carbuncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 
ſharp, and painful ſwellings, which in a 
manner parch and burn the ſkin. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer- 
tation, or deſcription of the whole man, 
both ſou! and body: Divines call that man- 
ner of {peaking of God by attributing to 
him hands, feet, eyes, &c. by this name. 


ANTHROPO'MANCY (s,) a kind of divi- 


nation, performed by inſpeRing the intrails 
of a dead man. 

ANTROPOME'/TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 
conſideration of a man after the manner of 
anatomiſts. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE (S.) a heretick 
one who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape f 
a man, | | 

ANTHROPO'PATHY (S.) human, or the 
endowment with the affections and paſſions 
of men, 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI (S.) men eaters, or 
ſavages, commonly called cannibats. 

ANTHYPNQ'TICKS (S.) medicines to keep 
a perſon fram ſl:eping. 

ANTHYPO'PHORA S.) a figure in Rbeto- 
rick, by which the objeQions and infinuati- 
ons, that an adverſary. may be ſuppoſed to 
make, are clearly and fully anſwered. , 

ANTIA/DES (S.) the glandules or kernels, 
commonly called the a/wmonds of the ears; 

alſo an inflammation in thoſe parts. 

ANTIARTHRI'TICKS (s.) medicines pro- 
per to remove, or good againſt the gout. 

ANTIASTHMA'TICKS (S.) proper medi 
cines for, or againſt the phth:fick or ſhort-' 
neſs of breath. | 

ANTICHRE'SIS (S.) a pledge, mortgage, or 
pawn; in the Cizi/Law, a covenant be:ween 


the debtor and creditor relating to the intereſt 


* 


or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn. 

A'NTICHRIST (S.) a name given by way of 
eminence by St, Paul, to the man of fin, and 
fon of perdition, who at the Jatter end of the 
world is to appear very remzrkably in oppo- 
fition to chriſtianity. His reign is ſuppoſed to 


| 


ANT 


continue three years and a half, during which 
time there will be a terrible perſecution : Thy 
is the opinion of the Papiſts; but the Pro. 
teſtants, as they differ from them, ſo they 
differ from themſelves, Grotius and Dr. Ham. 


mond ſyppofing the time paſt, and the cha. 


is the true antichrift, and accordingly, at x 


council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in 
their confeſſions of faith, an article whereby 


the pope is declared to be anticbrif. 


ANTICHRI'STIAN (A.) any thing, whether | 
doctrine or practiee, that is oppoſite or con. 


trary to the laws of the chriſtiap religion. 


ANTICHRO'NISM (S.) errors in chronology, 5 


a wrong computation of time. 
ANTICItATE (V.) to prevent by taking 


up a thing before hand, to foreſtal a mar. 1 
8 10 


ket, &c. 


ANTICIPA'TION (S.) a perverting, fore. N | 


ſtalling, taking up beforehand. 
fellow, a buffoon. 


A'NTIDOTE (S.) an oppoſite, a remedy a-j ; 


againſt poiſons, a counter poiſon, 
ANTIEME'TICKS (S.) medicines proper to 
be given in violent vomitings, to ſtop or 
cure them, - | : 
ANTIEPILE'PTICKS (S.) remedies againſt, 
or medicines to be uſed in convulſive dil. 
tempers. a7” \ 
ANTILO'GARITHM (S.) the complement 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant, to go degrees, | 
ANTVLOGY (S.) a contradiction or dif. 


in one part, to thofe of another part of the 
ſame book, upon the ſame ſubject. 
A*NTILOPE (S.) a mungrel! fort of a creature, 
generated between a hart and a goat, 
ANTIFLOQUIST (S.) an opponent, a contra- 
ciftor or diſputer. 
ANTIME”TRICAL (A) oppoſite or contrary 
to the rules of metre or verſe. 
ANTIMONA/RCHICAL or ANTIMONA'R- 
-CHIAL (A.) principles or opinions that are 
againſt monarchy or kingly government, 
A'NTIMONY (S.) a mineral fubſtance of : 
metalline nature, having all the ſeeming 
characters of a real metal, excepting mal 
leability ; ſo that it is what is called a ſemi- 
metal, being a foffil glebe, compoſed of 
ſome undetermined metal, combined with 
a ſolphuri: us and tony ſubſtance; it is found 
in mines of all metals, but chiefly thoſe of 
filver and lead; that in gold mines is e- 
ſteemed the beſt. There are mines of it 
only, in Hungary, Germany, e. It is fome- 
times called mar caſite of lead, from its being 
found in clods or Jumps reſembling black 
lead, only it is both harder and lighter, Its 
texture is particular, being full of little ſhin- 
ing veins, as brittle as glaſs; Sometimes 


; 
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tacters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cal. 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks; bu 
the more general opinion is, that the pope 


A'NTICK (S.) a merry-andrew, a far taſticil 8 
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| the veins are of a red or gold colour inter- 
mixed, which is called the male, and the 
other the female. It fuſes with ſome diffi- 
culty in the fire, and duſolves in water; 
when dug out of the earth, it is fuſed in a 
very ſtrong fire, and then poured into cones, 
called antimonial horns, which is the com- 
mon ſort uſually ſold in ſhops. Its uſes are 
very numerous, being a valuable ingredient 
in ſpecula or concave burning glaſſes, ren. 
deriag them of a finer poliſh than they would 

' otherwiſe have; in bell - metal it makes the 
tone or und clear. It is mixed with tin to 
make it hard and white, and with lead to 
make printers metal, to caſt or found their 
letters. In Pbyſich, its uſes are ſo varipus, 
that according to its preparation, Mr. Bey!“ 
ſays, that alone, or in company with one or 
two affociztes, it is ſufficient to furniſh an 
apothecary*s ſhop, anſwering the phyfician's 
deſire, whether he wants catharticks, eme- 
ticks, diureticks, &c. antiently it was uſed 
as paint to blacken both womens and men: 
eyes, as appears from 2 Kings ix. 30. Ferem. 
iv. 36 ; and in eaſtern countries it is uſed 
for that purpoſe to this day. 


gainſt the diſeaſes of the reins and> kidneys 
ANTINO'MIANS (S.) hereticks, ſo called for 
reject ing the law as a thing of no uſe under 
the goſpel: They ſay, that good works do 
not turther, nor evil works hinder ſalvation ; 
thit the child of God cannot fin ; that mur- 
der, adultery, drunkennef(s, &c. are fins in 
the wicked, but not in them ; and therefore 
Abrabam's lying and diſſembling was no ſin; 
that the child of grace being once affured of 


ſalvation, never doubteth afterwards ; that 


no man ſhould be troubled in conſcience for 
fin ; that no Chriſtian ſhould be exhorted to 
perform the duties of Chriſtianity z that an 
hypocrite may have all the graces, which 
were in Adam before his fall ; that Chriſt 
is the only fubjeR of all grace; that no 
Chriſtian believeth and worketh any gaod, 
but Chriſt only believeth and worketh; that 
God does not love any man for his holineſs ; 
that ſanctification is no evidence of juſtifi- 
cation. 7 
ANTINO MV (S.) a difference, oppoſition or 
contradiction between two laws, or two ar- 
ticles or parts of the ſame law. Es 
ANTIPARALY'TICKS (S.) remedies proper 
for ſuch as ate afflicted with the Palſy, &c. 
ANTIPARA'STASIS (S.) a figure by which 
one grants what his adverſary affirms, but 
, denies the conſequence or infergnce arawn 
from it, | | 
ANTUPATHY (S.) Averfion, hatred, or of. 
fence taken by one man againſt another man, 
or thing, arifing ſometimes ſrom nature, 
and ſometimes from reaſon, or an injury 
received. 
ANTIPARTSTASIS (S.) the action of two 
oppoſite qualities, waercby the quality oppo- 


| 
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ANT 
fed becomes heightened or intended ; or the 
action whereby a body attacked by anothet 
colleQt itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch 
oppoſition ; or an intention of the activity 
on one quality, by the oppoſition of another. 


ANTI PHONE {(S.) the anſwer that one fide 


of the Choir makes to the other, when the 
pſalm or anthem is ſung between them al- 
ternately, as in the common or reading 
pſalms, 


ANTIYPHRASIS(S )a figure in ſpee:h where- 


by the original ſenſe or meaning of a word 
is inverted, and applied quite contrary ; alſo 
a figurative or ironical manner of ſpeak ng, 
that intends the contrary to the plain mean- 
ing of the words made uſe of. 


ANTUPODES (S.) a name given to thoſe that 


live under the fame mer dian, and yet are 
diametrically oppoſite ; th:y have the ſame 
ele vation of their different poles, as they are 


in different hemiſpheres; ſo that our mid- 


day is our antipodes mid-night, and wice-v-r- 
fa. In former ages it was thought impoſſib e 
there ſhould be tvich a place, eſpecially pa- 


_ pled, our good anceſtors not being able to 


conceive, how it was poſſible to croſs the 
vaſt ſeas, that in their thoughts ſeparated 
both hemiſpheres ; nay, the more ignorant 


inland people whoſe converſation is not with 


ſeamen, are as difficult to convince at this 
day; but mathematicians and travellers 
know infallibly the truth of the fact. 


A'NTIPOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe who 


pretended to paſs for popes, to the prejudice _ 
of thoſe who are legally choſen, and & cauſe 
a ſchiſm in the church of Rome. The miſ- 
chiefs that bave aroſe from theſe fallible in- 
ſallible gentiemen, the hiſtory. of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is u ſe- 
vere inſtance) loudly proclaims, ; 


A'NTIQUARIES (S.) perfons who apply - 


themſelves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by ex- 
plaining the mottos upon medals, inſcrip- 
tions upon ſtatues and publick buildings, en- 
deavouring to recover decayed manuſcrip 
and other lights, whereby we may come at 
the knowledge of time paſt, and their cuf- 
toms, laws, religion, &c. : 
TE (V.) to ſet afide, repeal, make 
void, aboliſh or annul. b 


ANTIQUE (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 


long ſtanding ; particularly ufed by painters, © 
carvers, ſtatuaries, architects, &c. to fignify 
buildings, ſtatues, c. when thoſe arts wert 
in their greateſt perſection among the Creeks 
and Romans, and before the general deſection 
therein, occaſioned by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, | 5 


ANTTSCIIorANTOCV CI (S.) any people that 


live under the ſame meridian, but in diffe- 
rent parallels equally diſtant from the equator, _ 


_ ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, They have noon and midnight 

at the fame time, but their ſeaſons differ ; 

for whilft one hag ſummer, and the longeſt 
| _ days, 


APE 


. days. , | 

ANTISCORBU'TICES (S,) remedies againſt 

the ſcurvy. + Fs 

ANTYTHESIS (S.) the opening or ſetting 
one thing to or againſt another, by way of 
compariſon, | 

ANTITRINITA/RIANS (S.) a general name 
given to all perſons or ſes, that deny the 
Trinity ; tho? it is more particularly applied 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 


A'NTITYPE (S.) a copy like to the original, | 


or that which anſwers or is prefigured by a 
type; asche ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per is the astitype of the paſchal lamb, or 
F-w1/þ paſſover, &c. * 


 ANTIVENE/RIALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 


are oppofite to, or goed againſt the French 
d.ſeaſe or grand pox. 
A'NTLERS (S.) ſtarts or branches of a deer's 
atti e, diſtinguiſned by brow antlers, which 
© are thoſe next above the head, and the bes. 
2 that immediately above the brow- 
antirr, 


 A'NVIL (S.) the inſtrument whereon ſmiths 


Jay their wo:k, in arder to hammer or forge 
it into ſuch ſhapes or form as is deſired. 


© ANXTETY (S.) uneaſineſs, trouble, great 


concern or deſire for a thing. | 
A!\NXIOUS (A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, ve- 
ry defirous, | 
A!'/NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with anxiety. 
A'NY (Part.) ſome part of it. 
APA'CE (Part.) faft, quick, ſwiſt. 
APAGO'GITAL (A.) a ſort of demonſtration, 
that ſhews the truth of that propoſition, by 
manifeſting the impoſſibility or abſurdity of 
ts contrary, : | 
APART (Part.) ſeparate, afide, alone. 
APA'RTMENT- (s.) ſuch a part or portion 
cf a hopſe that one perſon lodges in, or oc- 
cupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diſtin from 
another under the ſame roof, whether it 
conſiſts of one or more rooms. £467 
A'PATHY (S.) a ſtate of iaſenſibility, not 
being moved or affected gither with pleaſure 
_ or pain, a freedom from all paſſions or af- 
fections whatever. 
APA'UME (S.) in Heraldry, is a hand opened 
* fo, that the full palm appears with the 
thumb. and fingers extended at full lepgth. 
APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures 
comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi. 
ure of 3 man There are ſeveral ſorts of 
them z ſome with, and others without a 
fail ; ſome have a longiſn head or ſnout like 
a dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 


noſe; the toes of their feet are as long as | 


their fingers; they have generally red hair, 
inchaing to be greeniſh ; ſome are all white, 
tome red upon their backs, and their breaſt, 
belly, and infide of their thighs and arms, 
white or grey, Theſe creatures have a thou- 
ſand ſtratagems to deſend and ſave them- 
ſolves ; they live commonly upon the tops of 


% 


days, the other has winter, and the ſhorteſt | 


API 

trees, leaping from one branch to another, 
with admirable dexterity. On both ſider 
their jaw they have pockets, where they 
hide what they defire to keep. The females 
have but one young one, which they carry 
at their backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
take it in their arms like a woman, and pre- 
ſent the teat to it. The Egyptians uſed to 
- worſhip them, and fo do the Indians at this 
day. The inhabitants of Goa did not dare 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puniſh man- 

kind for their fins, 
A'PELIT/AE (S.] a ſet of hereticks, that 


a 


taught that Chriſt left his body in the air, | : py 


and went into heaven without it. 


the ſtomach called indigeſtion, 

APE'/R TION or APERTU*RE (S.) the open- 
ing of any thing whatever; alſo a hole, ſlit, 

or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as tim- 

| ber, ſtone, &c. alſo in Architecture, the doors 
windows, chimneys, ſtair-caſes, or any 
other in or out-lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 
in building, are called apertures 3 in Geome- 

- try, it is that ſpace or diſtance between any 
two lines that forms an angle; in Oprichs, 
the hole next to the objeR glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the light 
and image of the object comes into the tube, 
from whence they are conveyed:to the eye; 
in the Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure 
by default of iſſue of him to whom the fee 

was firſt granted, is called opertura\ ſeudi: 
and the breaking up or opening of the laſt 
will or teſtament of any perſon, that was 
ſealed up, is called apertura tabalarum. 

A'PEX (S.) the uppermoſt point of any thing, 

the ſummit or very tip of a pillar, : or other 
erected thing; and in Geemetry, it is the an- 
gular point of a cone, or any ſuch like figure. 

APHE'LION or APHE'LIUM (S.) a term 

_ uſed in Aſtronomy, lignifying the point of the 
planet's orbit, in which the:planet is at the 
greateſt diſtance from the fun ; in the old 
Aſtronomy, it is called the e. 

A PHORISM (S.) a ſnott᷑ pithy ſentence, com- 
prekending a great deal of matter in a few 
words ; it is ſometimes called a maxim, or 
general rule, or principle of an art ot ſcience, 

approved by experiment. | 

A'PTARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 

or breeds bees. 

Apis (S.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyptian under this name; one conſecrated 

to the ſun, which they fed at Helicpolit, 
which they called Mnewis ; and another, to 
the moon, fed at Memphis, called Apis. Their 
god Ofiris was worſhipped under the ferm 
of this animal, whoſe whole body was to 

be black, except a white ſquare ſpot upon the 
forehead, Some ſay it had the figure of an 
eagle upon its back, and ſome ſay of a cre- 
| ſcent ; the hairs of its tail were double, and 


it had the form of a beetle under its tongue . 
8 | | When 


C 


A/PEPSY (.) in Phyfich, is that diſorder of 


APO 


other, [When 2 calf was found with theſe marks, it 
1 ſides Vas carried with great joy to the temple of 
e they Ofiris, where it was fed, kept, and wor- 
emales ſhipped inftead of the god, as long as it liv- 
carry ed, and at its death it was buried with great 
„they ſolemnity and mourning; this done, they 
d pre- sooked out for another with the ame marks, 
aſed to sometimes they were many years before they 
at this found one; but when they had there was 
t dare Wa great feſtival kept all over the country, 
them piss H (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
man- to or delighted with anticks and mimickry. 
org RION (S.) a farewel ſpeech, ſer- 
„ that mon, oration or poem, at or upon a per- 
he air, ſton's going out of his own country, or other 


3 place where he had reſided ſor ſome time, 
and been kindly entertained. | 


ſomething, particularly applied to the Re- 
velation of St. Fobn : Some have affirmed 
Cerintbus the heretick to be the author of it; 


doors and in the firft centuries many churches dif. 
r any Fowned it to be canonical 3 but fince the 
light, fourth century it has been generally received. 


There are miny ſpurious books under this 
name, which have had their abettors, and 
been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Pe- 


a tele- ter, others by St, Poul, Ce. pin Rl 
e light POCALY*PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or | 
tube, after the manner of a revelation or viſion. 
e eye; POCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 
tenure a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
he fee inſtruments, =" 42 | 
ſeudi: PO'CRYPHA S.) the name of certain books 
te laſt frequently printed at the end of proteſtant 
at Was bibles, not eſteemed canonical, or of divine | 
| authority; but the church of Rome admits 
thing, them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
other books of the Old and New Teſtament ; they 
he an- are ſo called, upon account of their being 
figure. unknown, or not generally received and ac 
term knowledged. | | : 
of the PO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain- 
at the ty known, or of which the truth or genuine- 
the old neſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books 
whoſe authors are diſputed. - 

com- PODVCTICAL (A.) in Logick, is a clear, 
a ſew undeniable proof or demonſtration of any 
m, or matter or thing in diſpute. el 
cience, 'POLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 

| vention or intervening of one perſon or thing 
keeps between another, e 80 

| SPOLLINA'RIANS (S.) a ſect that roſe in 
by the the fourth century, who were the followers 
crated of Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who af- 
iopolit, ter he had wrote many uſeful books, eſpe- 
er, to cially for the younger chriſtians, fell into a 
Their ſtrange degree of enthuſiaſm, and taught, 
form that the divinity of Chriſt was inftead of a 
vas to ſoul to him; that his fleſh was pre- exiſtent] 
on the to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 
of an ſent down from heaven, and conveyed thro! 
a cre- the virgin, as thro' a channel; that there 
„ and were two ſons, one born of God, the other | 
ongue . of the virgin; that Jeſus Chriſt was con- 
When 


3 Q/CALY PSE (S.) a diſcovering or revealing 


APO 

_ ceived a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 
the Word deſcended into him, and had ſuch 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
not united to his nature; that it was only 

by his good works, that he became great 
and perfect; that God was crucified ; and 
that Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with 
many other ſtrange doctrines. E | 

APO/LLO. (S.) one of the falſe gods of the 
heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination: He is ſaid to be 
the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 

of Diana, born at Delos; He is ale ſaid to 

have killed the ſerpent Pithon, becauſe the 
heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 
pours of the earth : He was repreſented ta 
wear long hair, in imitation. of the ſun- 
beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 
becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 
leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 
made him dream truly. The fable of his 
feeding Admetus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the ſun 3 and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter a thun- 
der bolts, alluded to the ſun's d ſperſing thoſe 
vapours, that occaſion the changes of the air 
and various diſtempers in human bodies. He 
is called the Sus in heaven, Bacchus on earth, 
and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented with 
a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to ſigniſy he is the 
defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
. denote his power of life and death. 
APO'LLION (S.) is the ſame in Creek, as 
. Abadden is in Hebrew, both ſignifying the 
deſtroyer. St. Jobn, Rev. ix. 11, ſays, And 
- they bad a king over them, which it the angel, 
of the bottomleſs pit, wvboſe name in the H 
tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 
_ bath bis name Apollyon. 1 

APOLOGETICAL (A.) ſomething (aid, writ- 
ten, or done, by way of excuſe or defence 
of any perſon, thing, or matter. | 

APO'LOGIST or AFO/LOGER (S.) one that 
ſpeaks or writes in deſence of himſelf or 
others. | | 

excuſe a perſon or thing. 

A'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 
a fable, or imaginary ſtory or-relation con- 
trived for the ditecting, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind. 

APOLO'GY(S.) an excuſe or handſome defence 
made by a perſon for himſelf or another, 

APOMECO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſur- 
ing things at a diſtance, to know how far 
they are from us. 

A'POTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or grave 

and inſtructi ve remark of ſome learned judi- 

cious, or pious perſon, couched in a few 
words. #5456800 ; 

A'POPLEXY (S.) a diſeaſe that immediately 
or ſuddenly deprives the patient of the uſe 
of all his ſenſes, and ſtops the motions of all 

| parts 
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inftantly ; it is ſuppoſed ts be oocalioned by 
an interruption of the paſſage of the blood 
towards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
organs of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary 
motion. There are many other cauſes 2. 
Signed by different authors. The fit is uſually 
- preceded by a pain in the head, dimneſs and 
los of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- 
" toms. To prevent it, wine, hard labours, 
exceſſive eating, and ſleeping after dinner, 
fhould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe 
uſed ; To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt 
be taken. in the fit, bleed ireely in the ju. 
gulars, lay the patient on his back, apply 
ſtrong volatiles to the noſe, &c, Some re- 
commend cupping rather than veneſection. 
APO'STACY (S.) a filling off from, or for- 
- . Faking the religion which a man had made 
proſeſſion of; the deſpiſiag the true religion, 
and profaning what is commanded to be 
kept holy. In the Roman Church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 
order, whereof a man had made profeſfion, 
without a legal diſpenſation. The difference 
between hereſy and apaſtaſy is, that hereſy 
forſakes one part of the common, and ge- 
- nerally acknowledged faith, but ap for- 
© Fakes and defpiſes the whole. 
APO'STATE (S.) one who forſakes the truth; 
upon which account, all thoſe who leave, 
or forſake any particular religious opinion, 
are by their former companions called apo- 
ates. | 
aforrarreR (V.) to revolt from, or for- 
fake'the truth. 
APO/STLE S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 
ples of our bleſſed Saviour, who being fur- 
niſhed with the ſupernatural gifts of tongues, 
infallibilicy and working miracles, were com- 
- miffioned by him to travel all the world o- 
vor, to make proſelytes and found churches, 
The names of theſe apoſtles are ſo well 
known, that we need not mention them. 
"Among the e apoftles were perſons ap- 
pointed by the patriarch to collect a tax due 
eg the Roman emperors, as appears by the 
Theodofian code. Baronixs obſerves, that they | 
Were called ape, who collected money for 
repairing the temple. They had likewiſe a 
- commiſſion to ſce that the law of Maſes wa 
punctually obſerved. $294 
APO'STLESHIP (S.) the office, miniſtry, or 
dignity of an apoſtle. 
APOSTO'LICAL or APOSTO'LICK (A.) be 
© longing, conformable, or agreeable to the 
practice, doctrines, or times of the apoſtles. 
APO'STROPHE (S.) in Grammar, is a mark 
placed over a letter, to ſhew that a vowel is 
eut off, as in ca/!'d for called, th' audience for 
the audience; alſo a rbetorical figure, where- 
by an orator turns his diſcourſe from the au- 
dience to © particular perſon or thing. 


parts of the body, except the heart and lungs, | 


APP | 
deecines according to the preſcription of thy 
doors ; a practiſer in pharmacy. 
APOTHE'OSIS S.) the ceremony of deifica. 
tion, done to perpetuate the memory of ſome 
great man; and among the Romans, in ho. 
nour to their emperor. After the ceremony 
was over, the deified emperor was worſhip. 
ped as a god, and was as much revered x 
any of the other gods: They likewiſe ſwon 
by his name, and that with ſo much vene. 
ration, that a man might with more ſafety 


emperor's genius, as Minutizs Felix obſerver, 
They likewiſe ſwore by the empreſſes, as we 
are informed by Dion Caſſius, who tells w, 


by Drufilla. 
deceaſed emperor was begun by ar (or 
Julius Ceſar. | 


whole ttung; ſo in Mathbemacrichs, it is the 
remainder or difference between two in. 


is the difference between the greater and 
leſſer ſemi- tones. 


divers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits 
and leaves, ſweetened and clarified ; it is 
not ſo thick and viſcous as a ſyrup, and dif. 
fers from a julep in this, that it is thicker 
and more viſcous, and is not made of diſtil. 
led waters, as juleps are. \ 
APPARA'TUS (S.) the neceſſary preparation 
for doing ſomething whether publick.or p:i- 
vate; ſo in the preſent Philoſophy, all the in · 
ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, as 
air-pumps, and their furniture, microſcopes, 
&e, are called the apparatus, In Surgery, the 
medicines, bandages,' &c. are fo called: 
That particular part of ſurgery called /:ch:« 
tomy, or cutting for the ſtone, is part.cularly 
called apparatus, which is performed three 
ways; the one is called the bib apparatus, 
ſaid to be invented by de France, and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 
among us: In this method, an incifion is 
made above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the bladder through which 
the ſtone is extracted. The gre.t appararu, 
invented by Jobs de Romanis about the year 
1520, is performed by making an inciſion in 
the perinzum ; and from the number of in- 
ſtruments uſed, this is called the great ap- 
paratus, The ſmail apparatus is ſo called 
trom the few inſtruments uſed in it: This 
was invented by Celſus 3 to perform. which, 
the two fore fingers are thruſt up the funda- 
ment, till they come againſt the ſtone, and 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, from 
whence it is extracted through the inciſion 
of the ſcrotum. 


APPA*REL (S.) the habit or elothing that is 


worn by any particular nation or people. 


APO'THECARY (5.) one who prepares me- 


APPA'RENT (A.) plain, eaſy. to by ſown; o h 


forſwear himſelf by Jupiter, than by the 


that Caligula permitted the women to ſwear 
This honour of deifying the 


APO/TOME (S.) a cutting off, a parting fron 
a thing, and making two or more out of one 


commenſurate quantities; and in Much, it 


A'POZEM (S.) in Medicine, à decoction of 
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APPEA'L (v.) to ſubmit, or refer a matter 


APP 
ible without difficulty, evident, conſpicn- 
ous, demonſtrative. —_.. | 
APPARI'TION (S.) the appearing of a ſtar, 
or other luminary that was not before ſeen ; 
alſo a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a ſpirit, 
ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or ſoul of ſome 
perſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
that is unknown, known. | Abundance of 
idle tales have been told about ſuch appar:- 
tion 3 but of late years people grew wiſer 
than to be ſo deluded or impoſed upon. 
APPA'RITORS (S.) officers in the ecclefia- 
ſtical court, who cite perſons to appear; in 
the Univerſity, the beadle or officer who car- 
ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
c. are ſo called. | 


in diſpute to ſome other court or perſon of 
eater authority, 
APPEA'L (S.) in Law, is the removing a 
cauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court ; 
in common Converſation, an appeal is referring 
a matter in diſpute to the judgment or deci- 
fion of one or more indifferent perſons. 
APPEA'R (V.) to come in view, to be in 
fight, to come to a place, according to ap- 
pointment ; alſo to make a ſhew or pretence 
of doing what is required, without an inten- 
tion oſ performing it. | 
APPEA/RANCE (s.) the external ſurface of a 
thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or ima- 
gination, which according to the diſtance, 
fituation, or other accident, may communi- 
cate to the perception ſomething very diffe- 
rent from what the thing really. is; in Law, 
an apprarance is the defendant engaging to 
anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him 
in ſome court of judicature. N 


APPEA'SABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


reconciled, or pacified. that may be wrought: 
upon and brought to a good humour, c. 
APPEA'SE (V.) to pacity, or bring an angry 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisfy or allay the 
fury of a diſordered mind. | 
APPELLANT (S.) a Law Term, for thoſe 
who bring an appeal againſt another. 


APPELLA'TION (S.) the name, dignity, or] 


title, whereby one man or thing is diſtin- | 
guiſned from another. | | | 

APPELLATIVE (S.) a Grammatical Term, 

* fignifying a general or common name to all! 
things of one ſpecies, as dog, borſe, man, 
angel, Cc. and ſtands oppofite to proper 
names, which belong but te one only, as 
Jobn, Gabriel, @c. | F=4 

APPELLEE! (s.) one who is complained of, 
or appealed againſt. 


APPE/NAGE or APPA'NAGE (8.) the for: | 


tune of a king's younger ſons, or a ſettled; 
portion of lands, &c, aſſigned for their main. 
tenance. In Erg/and, this depends entirely 
upon the pleafure of the king; but in France 
it is otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms 
being appropriated to that purpoſe ; but thoſe: 


APP 


| | and upon the poſſefſor*s dying without iſſus 


male, they revert to the crown. 

APPE'NDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely neceſſary, but 
put by way of ornament or convenience. 

APPE'/NDANT (S.) any thing that hangs to 
— as the ſeal in charters, or other 

ceds, | 

APPE/NDIX (S.) whatever is dependent on 
another; but chiefly made uſe of for ade i- 
tions made to books written before, in 
which ſome part of the book is more fully 
explained, or ſuch matters. as were wholly 

left our, are ſupplied ; and this is ſometimes 
added to the end of a book, and ſometimes 
made a diſtin treatiſe by itſelf. 

| APPERTA'IN (v.) to belong to, or depend 
upon a perſon or thing, 

APPETITE (S.) that paffion of the foul 
whereby we deſire ſomething z or a propen--- 
fity, inclination, or impulſe tovjards fome- 

thing apprehended to be beneficial : in Phy- 
ck, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with for the 
preſervation of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind, f 5 

APPLAU'D (V.) to praiſe, commend, or 
highly approve of. | 


| APPLAU'SE (s.) praiſe, commendation, or 


approbation. 

APPLE (S.) in the general Spnification, is any 
kind of large fruit of the round kind; but is 
now commonly reſtrained to thoſe feveral 
ſorts of well known Engliſs fruits, of which 
cyder is made. 

A'/PPLEBY (S.) anciently a ſtrong and popu- 
lous city, but by the frequent inroads of the 
Score, who burnt it quite, it is now only a 
ſmall market town of little note, thoꝰ plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the river Eden; and the af- 
fizes are held here in the town hall: The 
market day is weekly on Saturdays, eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt in all the North for corn ; 

_ diftant from London 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles. | 

APPLEDO'RE (S.) in Kent, was formerly a 
market town, but the market has been loſt 
thro? long diſuſe z it has a court - leet, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it is fity- 
ated on the river Rather ; diſtant from Lon 
don 54 computed, and 58 meaſured miles, 

APPLI/ABLE or APPLICABLE (A.) any thing 
that may be uſed for a particular purpoſe, - 
or that has relation, or is conformable to 
another, | 

APPLICA'TION (S.) the tying or putting one 
thing to or upon another; alſo cloſe ſtudy 
of or addiefs to any one thing or perſon. 

APPLY” V.) te addreſs one's ſelf to a perſon, 
eſpecial'y of ſuperior rank, and to beg or de- 
fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething on 
our behalf; in Matrbematichs, it ſignifies the 
inſcrib'ng a line given within a curve; alſo 


autchies os diltrits pay homage and fealty ; 
| | 


the div ding one quantity by another; alſo to 


STE 
compares, or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
val, but figures unequal. 

APFOIN'T (V.) to authoriſe one perſon to 

act for another, to taſk, or ſet a perſon 
ſomething to do: alſo to make an end of, 
or determine a matter, 

APPOINTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 
aſſignation; alſo a penſion gives by princes 
— to retain certain perſons in 
their ſervice or intereſt. 

APPORTION (V.) to allot or divide into two 
or more parts. 

A'PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt as 
it ought to be. 

APOSI'TENESS (S.] fitneſs, properneſs, 
juſtneſs, ſuitableneſs to, or for the thing de- 

ned, 


fig | | | ES 
APPOSUTION (S.) a comparing or laying 


things one by another; with ſome Pbilo- 
s, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 

_ external addition of matter to a ſubject 
more thin it was naturally, and is uſually 
ſpoken of bodies without life, | 

APPRAI/SE (V.) to value, rate, or ſet 2 

price upon a thing, | 

APPRAVSEMENT (S.) the rate 
upon any thing by an appraiſer. 

APPRAISER (S.) one who makes it his bu. 
fineſs to value or rate goods for another, 

APPREHE/ND (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, or 

take up a criminal; alſo to conceive, under- 
ſtand, ſuſpect or fear. 

APPREHE'NSION or APPREHE/NDING (S.) 
a ſeizing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, under- 
ſtanding, ſuſpicion, or fear of a thing. 

APPREHE'NSIVE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended ; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
taking in, or underſtanding a thing; alſo 
fearful or ſuſpicious. | 

APPRE'NTICE (S.) a learner ; and now com- 
monly means one who is bound by inden- 
ture to ſerve another a certain time, in or- 
der to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of 
that perſon perfectly. : . 

APPRENTICESHIP (S.) that portion of 
time that one perſon is bound by indenture 
to ſerve another, and is now uſualiy feven 


years. 
APPROA'CH (V.) to come nigh to, or near 
thing, perſon, or place, 
APPROACHABLE (A.) that may be come 
_ - at, or near to. 
APPRO/ACHES (S.) the ſeveral works that 
befiegers make to get nearer to a fortreſs or 
place beſieged, ſuch as trenches, mines, ſaps, 
lodgments, hatteries, &c, 
APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, eſteeming, 
or approvirg a thing, | 
APPRO/PRIATE (v.) to deſtine, appoint 
or ſet afide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; 
a to claim, or take a thing to one's own 
uſe. 
APPROPRIA'TION (S.) the appointing a 


or value ſet 


- 


„ 
proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religiou 


parſonage belongs to a biſhoprick or religi. 
ous houſe, college, &c. and their ſucceſſors ; 7 
ſo that the body is both patron and parſey, 


and ſome one of the members officiates 
vicar : Theſe oppropriations were intrcduce( 


in the time of Mi liam the Conqueror; the 
parochial clergy being then commonly Sax. 
ons, and the biſhops add temporal clergy i 
Normans, they made no ſcruple to impovei- 


queror's friends. 


deflr us ion of 'the church,' and as a porſon that 
bad infected the whole nation. Et 
APPRO'VE (V.) to like, commend, to allow i 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's ſel 


deſerving of the commendation or approba 


tion of another, X 1 
APPROXIMA'TION (8) a coming near to 


the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exact. 
neſs, without being able to be quite perſect. 
APPU'LSE (S.) an Aftrenomical Term, im- 
rting the approach of any planet to a con · 
junction with the ſun or a ſtar. \ | 
APPU'RTENANCE (s.) any thing that be. 
longs to another, | 
A*'PRIL (S) the fourth month or the year ac. 
cording to the vulgar computation: or reck - 
oning; and now allo according to the civil 
or church account, tho* formerly the ſecond, 
The ancient Painters repreſented this month 
by a beautiful young man cloathed in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn 
buds, winged and holding primroſes and 
violets in one hand, and the fign Taurus in 
the other. | | 
A*PRON (S.) a looſe garment, uſually worn 
by women, to ſave their cloaths from dirt; 
alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome linen, 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c. In 
Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that covert 
the touch hole. . | 
APT (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for: 
thing; alſo ready or forward to learn, un- 
derſtand, or do a thing. 
A'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural pro- 
penfity te a thing. 5 5 
A'PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, propriety, or eonve- 
nience; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, or for- 
wardneſs, | 


A'QUADUCT (S.) a conveyance to bring 


water from one place to another, eithe! 
from a river or ſpring to ſome town, caſtle, 
or houſe, &c, Thoſe made at Rome bear the 
ones in 


thing to a particular uſe ; and in Church. Af 
Fairs, it is applying a church benefice to the 


Lond 


greateſt character; but the preſent 


« 


community; it is where the advowſon of 


iſh the inferior clergy to enrich monaſte ies 
which were generally poſſeſſed by the Con. 
Where the churches 20 
tithes were ſo appropriated, the vicar had 
only ſuch a competency, as the biſhop oo 
ſuperior thought fit to allow: This humom 
prevailed ſo far, that pope Alexander 1v, 
complained of it, as the bane of religion, b 


a thing; ſo in Aritbmetick or Algebra, it u 
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Londen, from the New River, T bamet, &c. 
are full as uſeful and ingenious, tho? not fo 
* bo „ LS 
QU A RIANS (S.) a ſect in the primitive 
church, who ſo / bore the uſe of ne even in 
the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water. 
The original occaſion was the per ſecution the 
Chriſtians were under, for which teaſon they 
met ſecretly, and in the night, where for 
fear of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead of 
wine, when they received the ſacrament, 


nion, that it was a duty, and when they 
could uſe it with ſafety, rejected it as un- 
lawful. Tacian, in the ſegond century, is 
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| abſurd notions, : | 
QUA/RIUS (S.) the eleventh ſiga in the Zo- 
diack, and next to Capricorn; it riſes about 
the ſixteenth of January, The Mythologiſts 
make Ganymede ſhine in this conſtellation ; 
for Jupiter being charmed with his beauty, 
ordered an eagle to truſs him, and bring him 
into the ſkies, where this pre'ended deity 
made him his cup- bearer. Others ſay, this 
ſign is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
weather. The ſtars in this conſtellation in 
Ptolemy's catalogue are 45. in Tycho's 40, in 
| Flamfteed's go z its character is 2. | 
QUA'TICEK or AQUA'TILE (A.) watry or 
belonging to the water; ſo thoſe trees or 
creatures. that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aquaticks. 
\'QUEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclined to 
dampneſs. | 


habit the country called Arabia. 

RA/BICE (A.) after the modes, manners or 
cuſtoms of the people of Arabia. 

\'RABLE (A.) ſuch a land as is fit or proper 
to be ploughed or tilled, + | FE 
RACK or A'RRACK (S.) a fpirituous li- 
quor imported from the Eft Indies, chiefly 
uſed for drams or punch: The word is [n- 
dian, ſignifying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled, 
as brandy, &c. are by them called Engl 
arrack ; but we apply it to that liquor only 
diſtilled from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa nut 
| tree: Ths toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
itſelf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
uſe it; when tale, is heady, and makes 
good vinegar, The Eagliſb at Madraſi uſe it 
as yeaſt or leven to raiſe their bread. Goa 
Arrack is eſteemed the beſt, tho* the Bata- 
vi an is much the ſtrongeſt: The firſt is 
drawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter 
in copper ſtills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not ſo well reliſhed. 


A'RBITER or ARBITRA'TOR (s. ) one choſe 


to ſettle a difference between contending 
perſons, an umpire, or referree, | 
A'RBITRARINESS (S.) a doing or acting 


any thipg purely by, or according to one's 


which precaution rivetted itſelf into an opi- | 


'RABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who in- | . 


ARG. 
own will, uncontroulableneſs, without any 
- ſuperior. | ot 5 
A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure. any thing that 
may be done without giving an account of 
to arother. | | | 
A'RBITRATE (V.) to award or determine a 
matter that was referred to a perſon, to give 
ſentence in or adjudge the matter. 1 
ARBUTREMENT (S.) a power given by two 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other - 
perſon or perſons, to adjudge, determine and 
award the matter in diſpute, which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to un- 
der a certain penalty, fine, or mul. 
A'RBOR (S.) in Mecbanicks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 
turns, | 8 
ARBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 
rent ſorts of ſpecies of trees. | 
A'RBOUR (S.) a bower, or li'tle room in a 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot weather. 
ARCA'NUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets ; but particularly uſed in Phyfck, 
for a recipe that is not made publick. 
ARCH-(A.) chief or principal of any order, 
degree or dignity, ſo arch-b:ſbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch-duke the principal or 
chief prince or duke, &c, Sometimes ie 
fignifies unlucky, merry, or waggiſh; alſo 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, cr arrant, 
as an arch rogue or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ring-leader or principal traitor ; 
ſo arch- wag means ſometimes 2 merry ſel- 
low, and ſometimes à ſubtle, cunning, dex- 
trous, cheating perſon. | 
ARCH (S.) in Archite&4ure is the roof or up- 
per part of a building, made curved or circu- 
lar; in Geometry, it is a part or portion of a _ 
circle, or other curve-lined figure, leſs than 
half; by arches of circles the quantity of all 
angles is meaſured and determined ; the 
whole circle being divided into 460 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
centre of the circle, and the whole leg, ar 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, in the ſemi-diame- 
ter or whole fine ; and the'number of ſuch. 
degrees, contained between the legs, is the 
meaſure of the angle, which is denominated 
according to the number it contains. 
ARCH- A'NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief 
or principal angel in ſcripture, called als 
Michael; alſo the name of a great city in the 
Muſcovite dominions ; and in Phyſik it is 
the name of a herb, &c, Ke ei a 
ARCH. BI'sHOP (S.) the chief or metropoli- 
tan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 
under him: This title was firſt introduced ia 
the eaſt about 340, but was then only hono- 
rary, and given to all biſhops of great cities. 
Ergland is divided into two, wiz. Canterbury 


and York, who are called primates and metro-— 


+ EC 
politans. Canterbury had formerly juriſdic- 
tion over Ireland, and was ſtiled a patriarch 


He en oyed ſome ſpecial marks of royal'y, 


as to be patron of a biſhoprick, viz. Ro- 
| er, to make knights, coin monies, &c. 
He is ſtill the firſt peer in England, and next 
to the royal family, having precedence of al 
dukes and great officers of the crown. He 


hae, by common Jaw, the power of probate]. 


of wills and teftaments, and granting letter: 
of adminiftration ; alſo to grant licences and 
diſpenſations in all caſes formerly ſued for in 

the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the 
law of God. He holds feyeral courts of ju- 
dicature, as court of arches, and of audi- 
ence, the prerogative court, arid court of 
peculiars. The archbiſbop of Vr has the 
ſame power in his province with that of 
Canterbury ; has precedence of all dukes not 
of the royal blood, and all officers of ſtate, 
except the lord high chancellor. 

ARCH. BV/SHOPRICK (s.) ſometimes figni- 
fies the great extent of ground under the 
juriſdiction of an arch- biſhop, and ſome- 
times his power, dignity, &c. 

ARCH BU'TLER (S.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bob-mia, who is to 

- Preſent the firſt ' cup at an imperial enter- 
tainment ; but he is not obliged to officiate 
with his crown on ; his vicar or deputy is 
the hereditary prince of Limbourg, 

ARCH-CHA*MBERL4IN (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our lord or great 
chamberlain ; the elector of Brandenbou rg is 
appointed hereditary chamberlain of the 
empire, by the golden bull, and in that qua- 
lity bears the ſceptre before the emperor, 
walking on the left hand of the elector of 
Saxony, At ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on 
horſe-back, as do the other electors, carry- 
ing a baſon with a towel in his hand, from 
which alighting, he ſets it for the emperor 
to waſh, His vicar, or ſub arch · chamber- 
lain, is the prince of Hobenzollern. 

ARCH-CHANCELLOR (S.) antiently pre- 


fided over the notaries or ſecretaries of the 


court: This office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two firſt races of their kings, and 
afterwards in the empire of Germany. 

| ARCH-DEA*CON (S.) a church officer whoſe 
buſineſs it is to vifit the pariſhes within a 
certain diſtrict : This name was given to 
the firſt or eldeft deacon, who attended on 
the biſhop without afiy power; but ſince the 
council of Nice his function is become a dig- 
nity, and ſet above that of a prieſt, though 
antiently it was quite otherwiſe. He was the 
biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con- 
cerns, and particularly the temporalities. In 
the tenth century they were confidered as 
having juriſdiction in their own right, or at- 

tached to their office, with a power of de- 

legating it to others; but this being thought 

too much, their power was leſſened by in- 

creafing their number, There are * 


* 


AR C 
deacon in England, whoſe office is to viftt 
every other year, to enquire into reparations | 
and moveables belonging to the church, re- 
form abuſes in ecclefiaftica! matters, and 


bring the more weighty affairs before the 
biſnop; befides which they have alſo a 
power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in ſome to 
inſtitute to benefices. One part of their of- 
ice is to induct all clerks into their benefices 
within their juriſdiction; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in 
prieſt's orders, Many of them have their 
courts and official as biſhops have. 
ARCH-DEA'CONRY (S.) the extent of ground 
or place where an archdeacon exerciſes his 
authority. b © 
A'RCHERS (S.) the militia or ſoldiery armed 
with bows and arrows, much uſed formerly, 
and till in ſome parts of Turkey, and the eaf. 
tern countries: In France the name is ſtill 
kept up, though the arms are laid afide, and 
converted into halberts and carabines. 
AR'CHERY ($.) the art of ſhooting with the 
long bow, which before the invention of 
gun-powder, was practiſed in the room of 
gunnery . 
A*RCHETYPE (S.) an original, model, or 
pattern from, after, or according to which 
another thing is made, | 
IO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatife of 
antiquity. oe; | 
ARCHIPELAGO (S.) in Geography, is a fea 
interrupted by a great number of ſmall 
iſlands ; of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that called by our feamen the 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that lies 
between Aa, Macedon, and Greece. The 
Malabarian is ſaid to contain 600 iflands 
the Mexican, commonly called the gulph o 
Mexico, 12,000, the Philippine, 11000, &c. 
A'RCHITECT (S.) a perſon ſkilled in the 
rules and laws of building, and by that 
draws, defigns, lays down plans, calculates 
the charge, and direQs the workmen how 
to go on accordingly. 
ARCHITECTURE (S.) tho! it be the ſcience 
of building, and in that ſenſe may be ſaid to 
be as old, as the time men made thnmſelves 
defences againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; yet, as it is commonly now under- 
ſtood in an improved cafe, it means the 
conſtruction of a building, either publick or 
private according to ſome, or all of the 
five received orders, following the propor- 
tions and ornaments fuitable to the bigre's 
ſtrength, and beauty of the work intended, 
as they are laid down by the moſt celebrated 
artiſts, and called the Tuſcan, Dorick. Jonich, 


Corinthian and Compoſite, 


ARCHITRAVE (S.) one of the three gene- 
ral members of the entablature any regular 
order of arebitetture is divided into, and is 

the loweſt, or that reſting upon the capital 


, of the column ; and in ordinary and com- 
; Mon 


ARE 

mon buildings, it is repreſented by the great 
beam into which the joints of the floor are 
laid; but in the different orders it is diffe- 
xenily made, and ornamented more or leſs, 
according as the order is more or leſs delicate. 


ARCHIVES (S.) the place where old records, | 


charters, &c. are laid up or kept. 


A'RCTICK (A.) northern, or northward ; ſo 


that pole which is in the northern part of 
the world, is called the arct᷑ick pole. 

ARCTU'RUS (S.) a ſtar in the conſtellaticn of 
Ar ctepbylax or Bootes, it fignifies a bear*s 
tail, becauſe it is near it; it riſfcs the firſt 
of September, and ſets the ſecond of May; 
the vulgar opinion was, that it brought hail 
and tempeſt, The poets feigned, that in the 
day time this ſtar was a ſpy upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Jupiter of the per- 
jury and villainy committed in commerce and 
courts of judicature. 

A'RDENCY or A*'RDEN'TNESS (S.) zeal, 
fervor of mind, earneftneſs, eagerneſs or de- 
fire, warmth of affection, &c. 

A'RDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
deſirous, &c. | | 

A'RDOR (S.) vehemence, expgerne's, great! 
defire, heat, warmth, &c. 

A'RDUOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform. 

ARE or A/LAMIRE (S.) the firſt of the eight 
notes in the common ſcale of Mufick. 

A'REA (S) in common Speech, is the plain ſur- 
face upon which we, walk; in Geometry, it 
is the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
body or figure whatever, . | 

AREO'MEVER (S). an inftrument to meaſure 
the denfity or gravity of fluids, commonly 
made of glaſs, with a round hollow neck, 
terminating in a long ſlender neck, herme- 
tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
much running Mercury put into it, as will 
ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
erect poſition; the neck is divided into de- 
grees, ard by its depth of ſinking, the qua- 
lity of the liquor, as to lightneſs, .is con- 
cluded. = | 

AREO'PAGUS (S.) the place where the Areo- 
opagites or Athenian judges aſſembled, fitu- 
ated upon an eminence, which was formerly 
near the middle of the city, but at preſent it 
is out of it : there are ſlill ſome remains cf 
it vitible in- the foundation*, which form a 
ſemi- circle, built with ſquare ſtores ot a 

pr. digioug ſize, which ſupport a tercaſs, or 

platform ſof about 140 Paces, which was 
the court ] In the midſt was a tribunal cut 
in a rock, ahd all ab ;ut were feats cut cut 
of the ſtone, where the jodges heard cauſes 

in the open air without any covering; at 2 

a ſmall diſtance were ſome caves hewn in the 

rock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 

kept, who were to appear beſore the judges. 

They pronounced ſentence in he night, that 

they might not be affected by the Gght of 


the perſons who ſpoke and defenced them- | 


ſelves. St. Paul having preached at Acbens, 


| ARTI i 
againſt the plurality of gods, and declaring, 
that he came to reveal that God to them, 
whom they adored without knowing him. 
was carried before the Areopagites, as he 
introducer of a new religion, where he ſpoke 
with ſo much wiſdom, that' he converted 
Dienyſius, one of his judges, and was dif- 
miſſed without any one's having any thing 
to fay to him. ; 

A'RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dy'd lees, 
that conaenſes or ſlicks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently called tartar. 

ARGENT (S.) a term uſed in Hera'/dry, for 
filver, or the colour white; uſed in the cours 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets, Ba- 
rons and noblemen have that white called 
pearl; and in the arms of ſovereign princes, 
it is called /uns ; it is expreſſed in engraving 
by leaving the part plain without any ſtrokes 
of the graver. | 

A'RGIL (S.) that white earrh or clay ufed by 
the potters to make thir white ware of. 


1 ARGUE (V.) to reaſon, debate, diſpute, diſ- 


courſe, 

ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium from the 
connexion of which with two extremes, the 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is 
inferred z -or it is certain reaſons or allega- 
tions, why ſuch and ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative, It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 
book or diſcourſe is made. nh 

ARGUMENT'ATION (S.) the art of reaſon... 
ing powerfully and ſtrongly, by inferring, 

. concluding, convincing, &c. from certain 
premiſes, laid down, admitted or granted. 

ARGUMENTA'TIVE (A.) convincing by 
reaſoning or arguments. 

A'RIA (S.) in Myjct, is an air, ſong, tune, 
or leſſon. | 

A'RIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Ain, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God 

ſubſtantial with the father, but the firſt of 
created beings, &c, This doctrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few yests : 
but in 321, was condemned by the councl 
of Nice, after which it infected the Eaſt very 
much ; and in ſucceeding times way divided 
into many branches, and called by ſundry 
names; and at this time is too common to 
be lee et. ä 

A'RIANS (S.) ſuch pe ſons as immediately 
were the diſciples, or that now do profeſs 
the opinions or doctrines of A, ius, efpecially 
relating to the Trinity. . 

A'RIES (S.) a conſtellation in the heavens, fi- 

 gured by a ram; and by the aſtronomers 
reckon'd as one of the 12 figns of the 
Zodiack, which in Prolemy's catalogue con- 
ſiſted of 18 ſtars, in Tycho's 21, and in the 

 Bruiſh of 65; for the latitudes and ſongi- 
gitudes whereof conſult the aſtronomers. 


 A'RIGHT 


con- 


ARK 


well, truly. | 
ARISE (V.) to get up, to proceed, or take 
beginning from. | 5 
ARISTO'CRACY (S.) that form of political 
government, where the ſupreme power is 
veſted in the council or ſenate, compoſed of 
the chief perſons of birth, capacity, hone- 
ſty and wealth; it is ſometimes called an 
_vligarcby, 
ARISTOCRA'TICK or ARISTOCRA'TICAL 
(A.) belonging to the form of government 
called ariftocracy. | 5 ; 
ARISTOTELIANISM (S.) the philoſophical 
doctrines or opinions of the old philoſopher 
Ariſtotle, particularly thoſe contained in his 
four books de C/o, and his eight books of 
_ Phyficks, which were univerſally embraced, 
till the time of Copernicus, and now almoſt as 
univerſally rejected. His ſollowers are ſome 
times called A-r;fotelians, and ſometimes 
Peri pat 


eticks, : 
ARVITHMANCY (S.) a pretended. ſort of 
propheſying oF divination by certain num 


bers. 

AR/ITHMETICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 

metick. 

ARVTHMETICK (S.) is that part of the ma 
thematicks, that confiders the properties and 
powers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 

. ties; and is chiefly us'd in trade, and calcu- 
lations for aſtronomical purpoſes ; It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as rhetorical, prattiosl, 
inſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, 
ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, ac- 


forming its propoſition. | 
ARK (S.) a cheſt or coffer ; the baſket where 
in Moſes was expeſed on the Wile, is called 
an ark of bulruſhes 3 it was a ſort of bark, 
in form much like a cheſt or trunk: Hiſto 
rians inform us, that the Egyptian uſed 
barks made of bulruſh on the N. e, and that 
they were ſo light as to be carried on their 
Iders, when they met with falls of wa- 


wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 
was depoſited, was called the ark of the 
covenant ; it was made of Sbittim wood, 
cover d with plates. or leaves of gold; it was 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 
a half wide, and a cubit and a half high, 
All round the top of it was a kind of gold 
crow, and two cherubims were faſtened to 

the cover; on the two ſides of it were four 
. rings of gold, two on each fide, thro* which 
faves were put, by the help whereof they 
carried it, as they marched thro' the wilder- 
neſs, The mercy ſeat hung over the ark, 
and covered it; by the account of the Rab 
bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the 
thickneſs of a hand's breadth : There were 
two cherubims of the ſ-me metal placed at 


1 


A'RIGHT (part.) as a thing ought to be, juſt, | 


cording to the mode of explaining, or per- 


ter which prevented their paſſage. The cheſt 


each end, their wings expanded, and look. | 


ARM 
ing inwards towards each other. Thus tlie 
mercy ſeat was ſurrounded, the cherubiny 
wings meeting each other. It was here the 
Scbechina, or divine preſence reſted, and 
was viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a cloud 

over it; and from hence directions and ora. 
cular reſponſes were given. Beſote this mer. 
cy- ſeat the high. prieſt appeared once a year, 
on the day ot expiation, to make an atone. 
ment for the fins of all the people. Alſo the 
building which was erected by Noab at the 
command of God, into which entered eve. 
ry living thing that God intended not to de. 
ſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure was begun 
by Noab in the year of the world 1532, and 
2497 before the incarnation ; he was direct 
ed by God Almigh'y in the dimenſions of it, 
Ne:ab was five hundred years old, when he 
received his commandment, and ſpent about 
a hundred years in building it. The art 
was three hundred cubits in length, fitty in 
breadth, and thirty cubits high : moſt inter- 
preters ſuppoſe this cubit to be abuut a foot 
and a half, and that it was not the geome. 
tiick one of fix feet, The ark was contri 
ved with three floors ; the firſt for beafh 
and cattle z the ſecond for fodder and provi- 
fions; and the third for the Birds and Neab's 
family: It was not made like a ſhip, but 


came near the figure of a ſquare, growing 
gradually narrower to the top: There wa | 


a a door on the firft floor, and a great window 
in the third. In Mathematicks, ark means the 
ſame with arch; which ſee. 

ARM (V.) to put in a condition of defence; 
either by arguments or weapons; to furniſh 
wi h ſword, gun, and other habiliments of 
war; in Gunnery, to arm a ſhot is to tw.ſt 
or roll oakum, rope-yarn or old clouts about 
the end of an iron bar, which is put thro 
the ſhot. 

ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human body, 
extending trom the ſhoulders to the fingen 
ends ; alſo that part of an anchor to wh.ch the 
flook is ſet o: faſtened ; in Statichs, that part 
of the beam that reaches from the point ol 
ſuſpenfion on each fide of it to the end; 

. ſometimes a part of the fea, or great river, 
that runs up in ſome country or land, like a 
branch of a tree, is called an arm; as are allo 
the large boughs of a tree, &c. and in a figu- 
rative Speech, it means power and authority. 

ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhips, 
well furniſhed with men, proviſions, and all 
mane of warlike ſtores, teady for any ex- 

itidn. 

A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken for the 


place where arms &c. are laid up, or kept. 


in tore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c. it- 
ſelf of an army or navy, and ſometimes for 
the army or navy itſelf. 

A'RMED (A.) bearing arms or carrying wea- 
pons, whether it be for offence or defence 
in Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey are ſaid 
to be armed, with their horns, we 

, 


ARM 


IS the 


ubims leur from the reſt 

e the ARMTLLA (S.) an ornament, bracelet, or 
| and jewel worn on the wriſt or arm ; the name 
cloud of one of the garmeats wore by kings at 
I ora- their coronation ;z alfo a ligament, compre- 
n hending all the ligamencs of the whole hand, 
year, in a ſort of circle. 

Ou A'RMILLARY (A.) full of circles 3 ſo the 
ſo the ſphere made uſe of by Aſtronomers, inſtead of 
at the a cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſphere, 


d eve. which is commonly made of braſs, and dif. 


to de. poſed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 
begun leſſer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 
2, and natural pofition and motion, the whole being 
direQ- put into a frame for the better accommoda- 
of it, tion of the uſer. | : 

hen he ARMINIANISM (A.) the doQtrine of Armi- 
about nius, a celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
he ark of Leyden, and of the 4rminians his follow- 
fitty in ers, They held, that predeſtination did not 
inter- conſiſt in any abſolute and irreſpective eternal 
a foot decree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 


eOMe- 
contri» 


not then ſo much as decreed to create ; nei- 
ther upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and 


beaſt) the fall of Adam, to lave ſome particular per 
provi- ſons, without any antecedent reſpect to our 
Neab' Saviour, as the brethren of Delft believed: 
ip, but But this ſcheme of predeſtination was, that 


rowing au thoſe were predeſtina ed to be ſaved, who 
re wu he.ng in a lapſed concition, ſhould refign 
rindow themſelves to the will of God Almighty, 
ans the belle ve in our Saviour, and live up to the 
terms of the gofpel. This Doctrine was con- | 
efence, demned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre- 
ſurniſh ſent tolera'ed all over Holland. | 
ents of BF a'RMISPICE (.) a ceffation from hoſtilities, 
to tw.(t between two or more nations; a truce for a 
s about ſhort time, to ſee if the contending paities 
at thro' can ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a trea- 
b ty, in an amicable way. | 
n body, FAR MO/NIACK or SAL ARMO/NIACK (S.) 
fingen a volatile ſalt, produced from urine, ſea ſalt, 
h.ch the and foot : It cools water, being mixed with 
hat part aqua fortis, produces that liquor called aqua- 
point of regia, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes by | 
e end; a large fire, and affords a pungent, urinous 
at river, favour. 


}, like 'RMORER or A'RMOURER (S.) one who 
are alſo makes or ſells arms; alſo an officer that 
n a fig looks after and cleans them. | 

hority. \URMORY or A/RMOURY (S.) the art of 
of ſhips, Heraldry, or diſplaying and marſhalling all 


ſorts of coats of arms, and . appointing to 


houſe, to keep or lay up arms in readineſs 


n for the for any ſudden expedition of war. 
or kept 'RMOUR (S.) fuch habiliments as are mad 
„c. its to cover and defend the body, or any part 
imes for of it, againſt wounds from darts, ſwords or 


ſmall ot. 


ing wea- ARMS (S.) all manner of warlike infiruments z 
defence j both limbs of a human body are fo called; 
are (aid Bl alſo the legs of a large bird of prey, from 
eth, feet, i the thighs to the feet, In Hera/dry it is the 


desk, tuſks, or talons are of a different co- 


them their proper bearings z alſo a ſtore- 


A | 
badge of honour or diſtinction that are borne 
by particular perſons and families, _ | 

A'RMY (S.) a <olleQtive body of ſoldiers un- 
der their proper officers, ZN 

A'ROMA (S.) all manner of ſweet-{melling 
herbs or ſpices, _ 1 . 

A ROMA TICK or AROMA'TICAL (A.] any - 
delicious, ſpicy, odoriferous, or perfumye 
ſmelling herb or drug. TW 

ARQ'UND Part.) all about, encircling, Cif= 
cumſcribing, &c. EN : 0 

ARPE'GGIQ (8.) the manner of making the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in muſick diſtinct- 
ly heard one after another, by a melodious 
purling and rolling motion of the hand, par- 
ticularly upon ftringled inſtruments, always 
beginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
riſing upwards. 

A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS (S.) a 
hand. gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 
muſquet. | | 

A'RRACE (S.) commonly cilled Rack, a fpi»= 
rituous liquor diſt.lled in the Zaft- Indies. 

ARRAVGN (V.) to indi&t, and bring to his 
trial, a perſon accuſed, or guilty of a crime. 
He who is arraigned on an indiAmeant of fe- 
lony. or murder, is not allowed council, but 
the judge is to inform him in what relates to 
the manner of pleading, that he may not 
run into any danger by nuſ- pleading. 

To arraign at an Aſjize, is to proſecute hy 
ſuch writ. | : 

ARRATGNMENT (S.) an ind:Qing, . or 
bringing a priſoner to his trial, ; 

ARRANGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 
or diſpoſing of perſons or things into a cer- 
tain order. Ay, 

A'RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well- 
{killed ; but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceful or 

 ignominious ſenſe, ſignifying a very, or 
downright fool, rogue, ict, &c. 

A'RRAS (S.) the beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, ſo 
called from Arras, a town in Flanders, the 

lace where it was firſt made. F 

ARRA'Y (S.) the ranking, or putting things 

in order, for the performance of ſomething 

to be done; as putting an army in array, is 

to prepare it for battle. ; 

ARREF/ARS or ARREARAGE (8.) the 
whole, or part of an old debt, fince when 
the account has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on. So wages or penſions, are ſaid | 

to be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
time of payment, or any part is left unſa® 
tisfied, or unpaid. p "ie | 

ARRE'ST (S.) the ſtopping or detaining a 
perſon, by A legal . 

ARRE'ST (V.) to flop, detain, or ſeize. the 

_ perſon of a debtor, in order to malte him _ 
pay or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwee . 
an accuſation, ,. + = 

ARRET (s.) a. proclamation, ot law, which 

among the French is the. ſame with our ac 
EFF 


8 


/ 


| 


, 


| K ATEX 


ART 


ARRIE'RE (A.) behind, or the hind or fur- { 

© thermoſt part of a thing. 

ARRI'VAL (S.) the coming home, the ma- 
king a port by a ſhip, or the finiſhiog a jour- 
ney, either in whole or part by land. 

ARRIVE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to 
finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home 

+ when a perſon has been at a great d ſtance. 

A'RROGANCE or A'RROGANCY (S.) pride, 
haughtineſs, or ſelf. conceit. 

A'RROGANT (a.) preſumptuous, havghty, 
proud, ſelf. conceited. 

A'RROGATE (V.) to aſſume to one's ſclt 
mo e than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or 

challenge what does not belong to one, 

A'RROW (S.!) an inſtrument of war, much 

* uſed by all nations formerly, and {till by the 
- Indians, which being projeQed from a bow, 
by drawing a ſtring, would do execution at a 
great diſtance ; it is ſometimes called a dart. 

ARSE (S.} the buttocks, or that part of a 
man, or any four-legged Gent ure, upon 

- which he its, 

A*RSENAL {S.) the publick ſtore. houſe for 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the 
- crown or government of any fortified town 
or city. 

A'RSENICR (8) a ponderous mineral ſub- 
" Nance, cauſtick and corrofive to ſo great a 
degree, as to be poiſon ; it is ranked in the 
claſs of fulphurs : There are divers kinds of 
it, viz. yellow or native, red and cryſtal- 
line; nat i ve ar ſenick i is of an orange or yel- 

| low colour, and is called orpiment, com 
monly found in copper mines ; from this ſort 

- are made the two others. One property of 

— arſenic} is, that mixing a very ſmall portion 
ofit with any other metal, it renders that 

metal friable and unmalleable; for which 
reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much, 

as ar ſenieł being mixed among any of their 
operations. 


ART (s.) the {kill or knowledge of doing, 


acting, or performing any thing regularly dy 
proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due 
ways; and differs from a ſcience, which 
: properly i is the contemplation of the theory, 
or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to 
another; though theſe terms are frequently.| A 
© confounded, They uſe the phraſe, He is art | 
and part, in the north of E, gland, and Scor- 
land, when they charge a perſon with being | 
both the projector and contriver of ſome- 
+ thing criminal, as well as the actor. 
ARTER (S.) a hollow, fiftulous canal, of 
a conical form,- whoſe uſe is to receive the 
"blood from the ventricles of che heart, and 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſer- 
vation of life and heat, and conveyance of 
the neceſſary nutriment; it js compoſed of 
three coats, the firſt nervous, being a thread 
of fine blood veſſels for nouriſhing the other 
too ; the ſecond muſcular, confiſting of fpi- 
Tal fibres, whichhave a ſtrong elaſticity, and 


A R U 
| fize of the artery; the third and inmoſt coat 
is'a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its channels, 
A'RTFUL (A. cunning, well projected, &c. 
ARTHRITICK or ARTHRTTICAL (A.) 


gouty, any diſtemper that affects the joints, 
of, ot belonging to the joints. 


ARTDRO TOA S.) in Aatemy, a ies of 
articu lation, wherein the flat us of one A 
bone is received into the ſhallew ſocket of | 
another. 
A'RTICLE (S.) } a head or ſubject upon which 
diſcourſe is made, à part, portion, or pa- 
ragraph of a book; alſo the cond: tion of a 
contract, agreement, or bargain ; alſo a A 
point or head of dectrine or belief in any 5 
congregational or national church. In Ana- 6 
tomy it is the joint, or joining of two bones; A 
in Arithmetick, it is the number ten, or ſuch | 
others as are diviſible. into ten equal paris | 
in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is a 
word added to a noun in the declining it, to | 
fignify its gender. | 
'A/RTICLE (v. ) to make an agreement upon 
particular conditions, to be performed by 
all parties. . 
ARTICULATE (a.) diſtinet, very plain, and 4 
eaſy to be heard. { 
ARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatomy, is the "4 
placing the bones of any animal fo together, AS 
| that they may be fitted for motion; in 4 
Grammar, it is the art of ſounding letters, 5. 
and joining them together, ſo as to make 10 
ſyllables and words, commonly called the 
art of ſpelling. n 
ARTIFICE (s.) a fetch or wile, a put off of 12 
device, a cunning trick, a knack or fight of E 
doing a thing. | er 
ARTVFICER (S.) a worker at any ſort of 4 
handicraft trade, the practiſer of any me- 5 
chanick buſineſs. 4A 
ARTIFICIAL (A.) any thing done according PS 
to the rules of art, frequently applied to do- 1 
ing a thing in imitation of nature. bo 
ARTVLLERY (S.) all ſorts of large fire- arms, m 
as cannan, &c. A'SA 
A'RTISAN or, ARTIST (S.) one well ſkilled th 
in any art, a curious workman, cot 
A'RTLESS. (A.) plain, natural, downright, I A881 
ſimple, without defign ; alſo a bungler, ot oo 
piece of work that has no curioſity or regu- fte 
\ larity in it. | anc 
A*'RUNDEL (S.) is an ancient borough town yy 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly fituated upon the fide of PW 
a hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, and ASBE 
watered by the river Arun, where ſhips of blir 
100 tons may ride; over which there isa of t 
bridge, that renders it very commodi ous, alſo 
and the trade carried on here is ſo conſideta- nifi: 
ble, that ſeveral ſhips are built here for its be 5 
; Propagat on, It is governed by a mayor, 11 ASCA 
burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other uſual cfficen the 
in corporations; it has two markets weekly, mot 
Lig. Wedneſday and Saturday, and tour fairs. a garl 
dies, 


have many, or ſew ſtrata, — boqans 
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mous, it | 


having 


having the manor inſeparably annexed to it; 


ARU'>PICE (S.) a Roman prieſt, ſoothſayer, 


ARY/THMUS (S.) a finking, failing, or ceaſ- 
ing of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce | 
cequinoctial, reckoning from Aries, which in 


AS (Part.) likeneſs, compariſon, ſimili 
St. AISAPH (s.) an ancient city of Flintfire, 


A'SAPHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
the voice, occaſioned by a great cold, or il: | 


ASBE'STINE (S.) a certain fort of paper or 


ASBE'STOS (S.) a ſtone, ſomething 
alſo called amianibus ; the word properly ſig- 


ASCA/RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed in 
the ſtreight gut, which by their continual“ 
motion make the patient very uneaſy; vul- 


2 


ASC 


and alſo the title of carl without creation 
"deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the duke 
of Norfolk is at preſent earl of Arundel, It 
is diſtant from Londen 45 computed, and 
551 meaſured miles; it ſends two members 
to parliament. | 


diviner, or foreteller of things to come, by 
looking into, and examining the appearance 
of the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed : Romulus 
is ſaid to have compoſed a college of theſe 
rieſts; alſo the divination or art itſelf, 


be diſcer ned, ; 


AS (S.) among the Romans, was both a weight | s t 
dian with it; the oblique is the ſame in an 


and coin; when cenfidered as a weight, it 


was a pound; when a coin, at different | 
from weſt to e:ſt, and changes according to 


times it had different weights, but always 
the ſame value; at firſt it weighed a pound 
or twelve ounces; at the firſt Punick war, 
A. R. 513, a pound made 6 afſes; at the 
ſecond Punick war, 12; and by Papirius, 
A. R, 563, into 24, where it continued all 
the time of the commonwealth, in value 
about three farthings ſterling ; ſometimes as 
. fignified an integer or whole thing divided 
into 12 parts, 


&c. 


in Nortb Wales, diſtant from London 159 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
noted for its antiquity, than for either its 


largeneſs or beauty: It is ſeated on the tiver 


Elwy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over 
each of which there is a bridge. 
epiſcopal ſee founded by Kentigern, a Scot, 
biſhop of Glaſgowv, in 560, who ordain'd one 


Aſaph, a gedly man, to be his. ſucceſſor, | 
ö Ferem lays, that it was viſible in his tme, 
and goes farther, ſaying, that whea a church 
Vas built upon the ſpot, it could neither be 


from whom the city takes its name. Its pre- 
ſent condition is but mean, having little to 
hoaſt of, but its cathedral ; it bath a ſmall 
market on Saturday. | 


conſttuction of the organs of ſpeech. 


cloth, which being throw into the fire, in- 
ſtead of being conſumed, is only cleanſed 
and putrified from any dirt or filth, it might 


have contracted, withou: being conſumed or 


ſenſibly diminiſhed. 


bling Venetian talc, from whence the matter 
of the aſ>:ſtine cloth or paper is taken; it is 


nifies an incombuſt. ble body, or one not to 
be deſtroyed by fire. W 


garly called the arſe worms in human bo- 


ide, 


It is an 


Ld 
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dies, and bots in horſes, 


A 


A8 C. 


ASCEND (V.) to riſe, go bigher, or get up, 
in reſpect to the preſent. place or condition a 


perſon may be in. 


ASCENDAN T (8. with the 4frologers, is 


that degree of the ecliptick, which tiſes at a 

perſon's nativity; in Civi! Matters, to have 
the aſcendant over a. perſon, is to have 
power or influence over him, ſo that he will 
do a thing, thro” the intereſt of that perſon, 
that is contrary.to his own judgment or in- 
clination. 2 Fin, 


ASCENSION (S.) the moving or going up- 


wards ; in Afronomy, there are two kinds, 
©!Z, tight and oblique aſcenfion ; the right is 
that part or degree of the ſun or ſtar in the 


a right ſphere, riſes, or comes to the meri- 
oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted 
the latitude of the plate. The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique a ſcenſion is called 


the aſcenfienal d fference. But in common, 
this word means that feſtival, which the 


Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemnize 


the day in which our Saviour went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re- 
ſurrect on, his apoſtles and diſciples, to the 
number of about 120, being eye witn: ſſes. 
The papiſts ſay, that the holy fathers, Who 
were dead and inlimbo, were at this time de- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and heil; but the Scriptures poſitively afficm, 
the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who afſured them that Chriſt 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner they had ſeen him go up. Some 
Chriſtians very poſitively affirm, that Chriſt 
left a vifible mark of this glorious action, 


| wiz, the print of his feet, on that part of 


mount Olivet, where he laftsſtood ; and St. 


cieled or coyered over that part, for which 


| reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 


open. Opeectus, biſhop of Melzwis, Pawlinus 
of Nota, and others are of the ſame opinion. 
About the year 700, Venerable Bede, in his 


book bf the holy place, relates that it was 


then remaining : But at laſt the Mahometans 
took away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the ſame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 


| . |- door of the church built there; fo that thoſe 
reſem- | 
it, have not the opportunity to confirm by 


whofe curiofity might lexd them now to view 


ſering themſelves, what the others have af- 


firmed with ſo much confidence. 


SCE'NT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or moun- 


| tain, reckoning from the ground or plain 


upwards towards the ſky ; alſo the 2& of 
moving upwards ; in {.opict, it is that fort 
of reaſoning, where they riſe from par tieu- 
lars to univerſals, CE In | 
SCERT.A'IN V.) to affert, affirm, or af- 
. E 2 3 a fa;e 
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| fore; allo to fix the price, meaſure, or 

: weight of any thing. : : 

ASCE'TICK (S.) a perſon that practiſes mor- 
cification, prayer, retirement, and other ex 


traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as were praQtiſed | 


by the Phariſees and Effenes among the 

| exvs, the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 
dy the Monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia 
nity, and ſome pretenders of later years. 
Several books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion, | . 

A'SCII (s.) a geographical name given to thoſe 
people, who hve in the torrid zone, and at 
certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, 
the ſun being vertical to them. 

ASCI'TES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 
affeAs the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſwell, c. 

ASCRUVBE (V.) to report, lay upon, impute, 
or attribute a thing to a perſon. 

ASHA'ME (V.) to put a perfon to the bluſh, 
to make him diſown or repent of an act 
done. 

A'SHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Der- 


byſhire, ſeated on the river Deule, in a rich 


ſoil, from London 108 computed miles; its 

market is on Saturday weekly, ol 
A'SH8URTON (S.) a large borough town in 
' Dewvanſbire, that ſends two members to par- 
liament ; is compoſed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 
e and beautiful church, and hath a very 
I market weekly only Saturdays, well ſto- 
ith corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other 
ions; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
ondon road, and diftant from it 153 
puted, and 191 meaſured miles. 
'SHBY- DE. LA-ZOUCH (S.) a very plea- 
ſant town in Leicefler ſpire, ſituate between 
two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- 
days, and conſiſts of one good fireet, in 
which ſtands a neat ſtone croſs ; it has four 


fairs annually, which are famous for being | 


well ſtocked with large young horſes ; it is 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and about 
98 meaſured miles; it has one large hand- 
ſome pariſh church, called St. Helens; the 


living is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate, the patron is the earl of Hun- 


tingdon, who is impropriator. | 
A'SHES (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 


remains after the primary body is conſumed | 


by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the 
parts together. Th-y are properly the earth 
and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 


cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 
gone off in ſmoak ; the chymiſts call them 
talx. If well burat'they are generally very 


white, the oil that cauſes them to be black 
de ng evaporated. The ape: of kali, fern, 
Ec. are principal ingred ents in mak.ng g1aſ;, 
and teſts for refiners, It is confidently af. 
firmed, that the aſbes of all vegetables con. 


uu tome iron, which occaſioned a very in- 
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genious difpute, whether the metal exiſted in 


the plants, or was produced by calcination. 
Ajpes are abundantly uſeful in phyſick, bleach- 
ing, ſugar works, & c. and particularly in 
agriculture, making an excellent manure for 
cold and wet grounds, The Fews made a 
lye, or luſtral water, with the «es of an 
heifer ſacrificed cn the great day of expia- 
tion, the ape whereof were diſtributed to 
the people, and the water uſed in purifica- 
tions, as often as any one touched a dead 
perſon, or way preſent at funerals, Num- 
te Kix. 1 0 — | | 

A'SH-FIRE or SA'ND FIRE (S.) in Cby- 
miflry, i» when the containing veſſel is co- 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heat 
communicatedto the veffel thro' the covering, 

A'SHFORD (S.) a market-town in Kere, diſ- 
tant from London 48 computed, and 51 

meaſured miles; its market is kept weekly cn 

| Saturdays; it has two fairs, /. the 6th of 
May, and 2gth of Auguſt, ard a court of 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, for all 
actions not exceeding 20 marks; the town is 

governed by a magiſtrate cailed a conflab.e, 

ASHORE Part.) on the dry land, where the 
water is not, or does not come. 

A'SHTAROTH, A'STAROTH, or AS- 
TA'RTE (S.) a Philifline idol, which Sa- 

- muel commanded the Je to pull down; 
alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe deity, 
adored by Solomon, when he turned idolater. 
The word fignifies a flock of ſheep and 
riches ; for which reaſon ſome thir.k, that it 
was the name of the king of Syria, fo called 

upon account of his great wealth; by others 
it is ſuppoſed to be one of the f. ur Venuſei. 
The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, the 
goddeſs of woods and groves, becauſe of her 
being worſhjpped there, where the acts of 
uncleanneſs committed by her adorers, ren- 
dered her very infamous. She is ſometimes 
called the queen of heaven, and the wor- 
ſhipping of her is called worſhipping the hoſt 
of heaven. She is generally joined with the 
god Baal, and called a god, the Hebrezvs 
having no word for goddeſs, 

A'SH WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt day of 
Lent, when in the primitive church, noto- 
rious finners were put to open pennance ; 
thus: They appeared at the church-door 
bare-ſoot and cloathed in ſack cloath, where 
being examined, their diſcipline was propor- 
tioned according to their crimes ; after which 
being brought into the church, the biſhop 
finging the ſeven penitential Pſalms, they 
proſtrated themſelves, and with tears bezged 
abſolution; the whole congregation had aſhes. 
on their heads, to fignify, that they were 
both mortal, and deſerved. to be burnt to 
aſhes for their fins | | 

ASIA (S.) one of the largeſt quarters of the 

world; fo called by the Greeks, from the 
nymph i, daughter of Oceanus and The- 


#11, the wiſe of Jar bet. This part of the 
; world 


© 


ASP 


world was firſt peofied 3 tert the law off 


God was firſt promulgated, and Chriſt ap- 
peared in the fleſn; here many of the greateſt 
monarchies of the world have had their rife 5 
from hence all arts and ſciences are derived, 
and moſt of the religions that have 3 ed 
in the world. ft is Bounded hy the Tartarian 
ſea on the north, by the Chineſe fea on the 
eaſt, by the Iadian and Arabian ſeas on the 

ſouth, and on the weſt, the Red ſea d. vides 
it from Africa. Its extent from eaſt to weſt 
is 155 Cerman leagues, and from north to 
ſouth 1550; it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſeignor, king of Perfia, great Mogul, 
emperor of China, and cham of Turtary. 
After the deluge, the empire of the Mfr: - 

| ans began here by Be/ur or Ninus, and con- 
tinued to Sardanapalusy then it paſſed to the 
Medes by Arbaces to Atyages; to the Per- 
fans, by Cyrus to Darius ; to the Grecians end 

Macedoni au, by Alexander the Great, The 

Parthians alfo eſtabliſhed a very powerful 
empire, which ended under Alexander Se- 
werus, and pafſed aguin to the Per fians, but it 
flouriſned again about 151. The air is very 

- temperate, and if we conſider its gold, filver, 
rarities, fruit, corn, fimples, * % &c. we 
may juſtly denominate it the pieaſanteſt and 

- richeſt part of the whole worde. 
SIA/TICKS (s.) thofe people who live in, 
or inhabit As. nn $64 

ASIDE (Part.) privately or concealed ; ſo in 
a Play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
ofide, to himſelf or privately, ſo that the 
other do not hear Him; alſo hem a man 


breaks, hides, or «bſconds, he is ſaid to go 
ofide. | 
Al E (A.) of or belonging to an aſs ; 


alſo a heavy dull; blockiſh performance in 
any fort of work, book, or writing. £5 

ASK (V.) to inquire, ſeek, or demand of, vr 
after. any perſon. 2 3 

ASKAU'NT- or ASREW IV.) to look fide- 
| ways, to ſcorn br neglect a perſon, by look. 
ing cold, or indifferently, or difdainfully 
upon him. | | 


A'SKRIG (S.) a ſmall market-town in the 


North Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Los- 
don 175 computed miles. 


ASLEE'P (Part.) to be in a ſtate of infenſibility 
and reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 


cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fi- 


culties of the mind and body, which by la- 
bour and ſtudy are fatigued and overcome; 
in a moral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
lent, or negligent in a man's bufineſs, un- 
attentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
cern or moment. | "HIM 
ASLO'PE (Part.) flantiog like a hill, uneven, 
afide, awry, Fe | 
ASMATO'GRAPHER (S.) a compoſer or 
writer of ſongs, 1 | 
ASP or A'SPICK. (S.) a kind of ferpent, 
whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its 
operation, that it kills almoft- the fame'in- 


ASS 
ſtant that it bites, without 2 pofſibility of . 
applying any remedy, It is ſaid to be 
imall; it is often ſpoke of in ſcripture, 
ſometimes by the name adder and ſometimes - 


aſp. Fs | 

ASPA/RAGUS (8) a curious garden-plant, 
commonly called ſparrow. graſs, now much 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts of 
fieſh, or as a diſn by itſelf, having a green 
head, ſomewhat like to wheat, growing up- 
on a pretty large ſtem or ſtalle. 

A'SPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap» 
pearance of the face, alſo the line or angle 
two planets make in the heaven. Aftrolo- 

ters reckon commonly five, 'which are the 
IG ſextile, quartile, trina, and op- 
poſition. OE, | "> 

we rd (S.) roughneſs, harſhneſs, ſharp- 
nets. | | 

ASPE'RSB (V.) to fprinkle, do ſlander, to 
maligu or ſpeale evil of a perſon. | 

ASPE'RSION (S.) a fprinkling, a ſlanderous 
_— a lying charge againſt an innoceat 

- -perions © ON 

ASPHALTOS or ASPA'LTUM (S.) a black, 
brittle fabſtance, like pitch, found in the 
lake Afpbaltites in Palas; whence it is 
called bitumen Judaicum, or Fewrſh pitch: 
This is a principal ingredient in the ground, 
that ergravers uſe, to ſpread upon their 
plates, which they intend to etch, or eat in 
the figure of any creature, building, &c, 
with aqua fortis; ' © - | 

A!SPIRATE (V.) to, pronounce or read words 
with a pretty firong breathing, or puſhing 
fat of thetmnans 

ASPIRA'TION: ($.) breathing; alſo a mark 
ſet over a letter in a Greek word, which has, 
the force of an h, which is by ſome called a 
letter, but ah aſpirate, | 

ASPIRE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 

| amibitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 

or dignity ; alſo to ſtrive at excelling or 

equalling perſons in learning or act. 

 ASQUFNT (Part.) with the eyes turned on 
one ſide, not looking right forwards z and 
ſometimes means a coldneis or indifference 
for a perſon or thing: 5 . 

Ass ATL. (v.) to ſet upon, to attack, to be- 
tin an encounter or quariel, - | 

ASSAI'LANTS (S.) thoſe who attack, of ſet 
upon others, ; 9 

ASSARABA'CCA (s.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were ſormerly uſed as an emetick and ca- 

| thartick ; its chief uſe now is to make ſnuff. 

ASSA'RT (S.) in the La, is the offence of 

* grubbing or plucking up by the roots, thoſe 
trees ot buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co- 
verts in a foreſt, 

ASS ART (V.) to root or grub up trees, 

- ſhrubs, or buſhes, to clean and make plain any 
woodl:n3 or diſorder'd place; to diſpoſe or 

| fet things in order that before were confuſed, 

ASSA'SSIN (S.) one who commits, or is con · 


| cerned in s/TiMination, 
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3 ASSERTORY (A) affirmative, poſitive, wil. 
ful. 


ASS 


ASSA!SSINATE (V.) to murder a perſon pri- 


vately, treacherouſly or barbarouſly, whe 


ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 


others. 
ASSASSINA/TION (S.) 2 private, treache. 
rous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 


ASSAU'LT (V.) to fet upon a perſon violently 
and illegally ; it is aQionable, and damage 


may be recovered for it 3 in War, it is much 
the ſame with ſtorming; for taking a town 
by aſſault. is taking it by ſtorm... 
ASSA'Y (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 
matter very exactly z as to y filver or 
Sold, is to ſmelt a part of the whole maſs 
or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 
weitzhed heſore it was put into the copple or 
melting pot, very exactly, and alſo after it 
comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 
judged by this ay; for what is loſt by this 

- part ſo tried, is ptroportioned to the whole, 
 whichis accordingly pronounced more orjeſs 
- fine, as it loſes; more or leſs, in the aſſay. 
The aſſay of weights and meaſures is an ex. 
aminaticn of them by a proper officer, called 


the clerk of the market, by weighing or 


meaſuring them with ſuch, as ate very nice- 


ly adjuſted according to the cuſtom of the 


place, or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute. In 
Meufick, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe- 
ther the inſtrument- is in tune, and to put 
the hand in a proper poſition before the grand 
performance begins, is called an @//ay. 


ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) a total, or collection of | 


| ſeveral things into one ſum. or heap, a join-. 
ing or unitiag together. 
ASSE'MBLE (V.) to athens meet, or call-to- 


gether. a number of perſons or things into 


one company, mals, or heap. * 
ASSE'MBLY_(S:) a congrega tion, or number | 


of perſons or things collected or called to- 


gether. P 

ASSE/N T (v.) to agree, e or yield to 
a thing ; to approve of what another propo- 
ſes or has done, 


A'SSENT (S.) the 8 of, or agreeing, 


complying or yieldiog to a thing. 
ASSE'RT (V.) to affirm, ſupport by all manner 
of ways, vind.cate, juſtify or maintain. 
ASSE'RTION (S.) a poſitive, ſtrong, wilful, 
and reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of 
a thing; 


ASSE!SS (v. ) to tax, rate, or proportion wy 
much every perſon in a diſtrict ſhall pay. 

ASSE'SSMENT (S.) a taxation, rating or pro- 
portioning, 

AS$SE'SSOR (S.) one appointed by authority 
to rate, tox, aſſeſs, or proportion how much 
every perſon i is to pay towards a certain ſum 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe. . - 

A'SSETS (S.) the effects of a deceaſed perſon, 
wherewith the heir or executor is to ſatisfy 
his debts. | 

EE Fon . ) a lg. auch, po- 


ASS 
fitive vouching or affirming of a thing. 
ASSIDU'ITY (S.) cloſe application, hard ſtu- 
dy, continua! diligence, -- 
ASSI'DUOUS (A.) diligent, conſtaot, appli- 
cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing. 
ASSIGN (V.) to make over, to tranifer to 
another; to ſhew, -ſet forth, or declare why 
a thing ſhould be done, is to /ig or give 
reaſons; in a Law Senſe, it is the appoint 
ing one perſon to act or do a thing for and 
in the behalf ef another. 
ASSUGNABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over, or conveyed by one. perſon to 
another. 
ASSIGNA'TION (S.) the aſſigning or making 
a thing over to another; but very comman- 
ly. means an appointment to meet for love 
matters, or amorous intrigues. | 
ASSIGNEE! (S.) a perſon to whom any thing 
is made over, which may be either by deed, 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſee of a 
term ſells, or aſſigns by deed, his right or 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c, In Law, an exe- 
| + eEutor is called the "offignee of the deceaſed 
perſon; in caſes of Baniruptcy, aſſignees are 
perſons "choſe from among the principal cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care of his 
eſtate, effects, and debts, and to ſee them 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for the 
common intereſt of all ti e concerned. 
ASSI'GNMENT (S.) a transferring or making 
over any thing that is the property of one 
perſon, to the uſe, benefit, and property of 
another. 
ASSI/MULATE ( v.) to imitate or copy after, 
to ſeign or counterieit, to make one ſub- 
ſtance into another. 
ASSIMULA'/TION (S.) the making one thing 
like another; and Phyſically, meane the 
changing the chyle into blood, or the nutriti- 
ous juices into the ſubſtance of the body, 
Ass SE or ASS IZE (S.) the fitting of judges 
or juſtices to determine cauſes; formerly it 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
judge; in interior courts, to inquire whether 
the inferior judges did their duty, as to hear 
appeals ; alſo a court held occafionally in the 
. king's palace; alſo a writ girected to the 


ſheciff, ſor the recovery of the poſſeſſion of 


things immoveable, whereof a man or his an- 


| ſome'imes uſed for a jury. Aſſixes are gene · 
ral or ſpecial ; general, when the judges go 
their circuits; ſpecial, Nhe n a commiſſion is 
granted to take ere ee of one or two 
particular cauſes. | 

AS3IST (V.) to help, id, encourage, or be 
preſent at the doing a thing; 

ASSI'STANCE ,\S.) help, aid, encouragement, 
ſuccour. 

ASSFSTANT (S.) one who helps, aids, aſ- 
ſiſts, encourages, or any ways forwards the 
doing of a thing; in Civil Sfairi, particu- 
larly in the management of publick compa- 
nies, there — a governor, ſuh or 


* 


ceſtors have been diſſeized; it has been 


| deputy 


A8 T. 


deputy governor, and more or leſs aſſiſtanti, 
according to the charter of the company, 
who ordinarily have the whole power of ma 
paging all affairs belonging to the common 
concern of the company, but are for the 
moſt part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
matters before a general collection of the 
proprietors, commonly cail*d a general court, 
for their conſent and approbation. 
ASSO'CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
contract with ene or more perfons, to fali- 
cit or carry on a concern for their common 
henefit, . DG Fs . 
ASSO'CIATE S.) a companion, or intimate 
friend or acquaintance. | ty 
ASSOCIA!TION (S) the entering into part. 
nerſhip, or agreement with o'hers to do 
ſomething; in Law, it is a patent fer t by 
the king to the juſtices of affize, to add o her 
perſons to them, for the more eff: tual tak 
wg the aſſiz:; in Logic it is when two 


or more ideas conſtantly follow one another | 
i, the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 


When the firſt is preſent. ets 
ASSU'ME (V.) to take upon one's (elf, to ar- 
rogate. f „ | 
ASSU"MPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do or pay a 
thing to and for another voluntarily. 
ASSU'MPTION (S.) in Zogict, is the minor 
or ſecond propofition in a categorical ſyllo- 
giſm; alſo a conſequence drawn from the 


propoſitions of which an argument is com- 
poſed ; alſo a feſtival or ſolemnity obſerved 


by the church of Rome; 'in honour of the 


bieffed Virgia Mary, who, as they ſuppoſe, | | "EM | 
ASTRO'LOGER () one who pretends by bis 


was taken up. ſoul-and body into heaven. 
ASSU'MPTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 


lawfully taken, and ufed by one. who beſore 


did it not; ſo in Heraldry, aſſumptive arms 


are ſuch as a perſon has a title to bear, by] 


virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
him, which by birth he could not wear; as, 
if a perſon that has natura'ly no coat, ſhould 


in lawful war take a prince or nobleman pr -| 
ſoner, he has ſrom that time a right to bear| 
the arms of fuch priſoner, by virtue of that | 


military law, That the dominion of things taken 
in lazofu! war paſſes to the conqueror, | 


ASSU/RANCE (S.) a ſecurity, poſitive pro- 


miſe, certainty, confidence. | 
ASS/URE (V.) to affert, to promiſe poſitively ; 
alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe deli 
very of a thing, 
ASSWA'GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
appeaſe, to perſuade or bring info temper. 
A'STERISE or A'STERISM (S.) a mark like 
_ a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency in 
words or letters, or ſomething remai kihle 
referred to; in Aflronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars is ſo called. 


A'STHMA (8) a diſtemper that der! 


breathing very difficult, by reaſon of a diſ- 
order in the lungs, ' a 
ASTHMA*TICK (A.) ſhot breathe , trou- 


A 


| we Sagas, (V.) to amaze, ſurpriſe, or con · 
ſound. 2 er 7 
ASTO'NISHMENT (S.) an extraordinary ſur- 
prize, great admiration or amazement. 
A'STRAGAL (A.) in Archire@&ure, a ſmall 

rourd member on the top or bottom of a 
column ; it is ſometimes uſcd to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave, in which caſe it is 
w: ought in chaplets or beads ; it is alſo pla- 
ced »bove and below rhe lifts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeſtal.” In Gua- 
nei y, it is a ring or m uldihg on à piece of 
ordnance, about half a foot diſtance from 
enn ĩxĩð? 
ASTRA WT (V.) to wander out of the right 
_ "way. to go in a wrong path, _ 55g 
ASTRE'4 (S.) according to the poetical ac- 
count, wes the daughter of Jupiter and The= 
mit, and goddeſs of juſtice ; ſhe came from 
| heaven, in the golden ate, to live upon 


1 


Was ſuch that ſhe fled o heaven ain, and 
was placed in the Zodia ce. 

AS TRT DE or ASTRA'DDLE (part.) tue fit- 
ting upon any thing with ine leg on the one 


a man on horſeback, &c, FO 3 

ASTRINGE (V to bind up, to make faſt, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humours by 
proper medicine? | | B 


ASTRVNGENT (A.) binding or tying up; 
Me, thuſe medicines that create 


ſo in P 
coſtiveneſs are called aftringents, wh: 
A'STROLABE (S.) an inftrument to take the 


altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars, 
ill in the ſtarry world, to predict whit is 


the ſafety or welfare both 
private perſons, * 


b vingdcms and 


* 


or relating to the art of aſtology, . 
ASTRO/LOGY (S.) In tt, taking it's Hſe 
from aftronomy, which pretends y oblerv- 
ing the aſſ ects of the planets, and by know- 
ing their influences, to, fu:eteil} What is to 
come, or relate what is paſt: This art Was 
very much ſtudied by. ihe ancient mathema- 
ticians, who, it is pretended, found out what 
no body now knows, the principalſecrets be- 
ing loſt, although the modern impoſtors af 
firm, each for himfelf, to have found, ex- 
cluſive of all other s. | TE 
ASTRO/NOMER: (S.) one ſkilled in the ſei- 
_ ence of aftroncmy, .) ; 
ASTRONO'MICAL (A.)] any thing relating, 
belonging or pertaining to aſti onaomy, whe- 


* 


ther it be tables, inftruments, &c, 


ASTRO'NOMY (s.) a ſcience that teaches the 


motions, diſtances, magnitudes, periods and 
eclipſes of the heavenly bodies; it is veiy 
ancient, being known to the Cha/deons near 
zac years before Arxander took Babylon ; 


them to make celeſtial obſervations, conti- 


bled with an Aſthma, | 


F 4 


earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 


fide, and the other leg on the other fide,, as 


to come, or to tell wh hos relating: to 


ASTROLO'GICAL"(&.) ſomeiting belonging 
0 » * * 


the clearneſs of their hemiſphere inviting 


nual 


* 


— 
A 

nual practice improved it. From them it 
was communicated to the Epyprians, among 
whom an academy was erected by P:olemy 
Pbiladelpbus, for the ſtudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hipparebut made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and obſervations, and 
predicted eclipſes for many ages after. From 
thence it travelled into Greece. The Saracens 
brought a little of it out of Egypt, upon 
their conqueſt there in the 8th century, from 
whom it came into Europe, and about the 
middle of the 13th century, Alpbonſus king 
+ of Caftile ſpent 400,000 crowns in compo- 
fing more exact tables than had been be 
fore known, which are ſtill extant, and well 
known by the name of Alphonſine Tables, 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
C:pernicus revived the old exploded doctrine 
of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, 
and the earth a planet moviog round him. 
Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
him, and made great diſcoveries, particularly 
Galileo, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 
_ which have been improved into teleſcopes of 
various forts, upon which many of the new 
diſcoveries depend, and although Sir Iſaac 
"Newton has done many wonders, there is til} 
room for futus e induſtry to compleat what is 


begun. 8 
ASU NOER (Part.) parted, or at a diſtance 
one from another, divided into two or more 
; parts. | * 
ASYLUM (S.) a plage of refuge for unfortu- 
nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 
_ them obnoxicus to the law ; God command- 
ed the Jeros to build certain cities for this 


have built one in Atbent, to protect them- 
ſelves againſt ſuch as their father had irrita- 
ted. Cadmus built one at Thetes, and Romu- 
Ius one on mount Palatine, A while alter 
_ Chriſtianity coming into England, ſuperſi- 


monaſteries, church yards and biſhops houſes 


ill uſe was mide, both by the clergy and 
laity. Something of this nature is ſtill prac- 


an extravagance as it was here, 
ASY'MMETRAL (A.) incommenſurable, or 
that have no other 'meaſure that can divide 
or meaſure any number of quantities, with. 
out ſome deficiency, or redundancy. 
ASYMPTO'TES (S.) certain lines in that part 


of mathematicks called the conic ſections, 


that continually approach nearer and nexrer 
to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continved infinitely. | 
AT (Part.) now in the place, come to, cr ar- 
rived ; as, He 7s at bame, or be is now in the 
, Bemſe, or part adj acent; I am at my journey's 
end, or am come to the pli ce intended, S. 
ATCHIE'VE (V.) to pe: ſorm or ſiniſh a thing 
particularly ſomech ng gi eit and noble, | 


© purpoſe, The poſterity of Herculer is ſaid to 


tious veneration ran fo high, thit churches, | 


= , became aſylums to all that fled to them, let] 
| the crime be what it would; of which very 


tiſed in popiſn countries, but not to ſo great 
| | 


ATT: 

ATCHIE'VEMENT (S.) the doing an honou - 
rable and worthy action. In Heraldry, it is 
the whole coat, embelliſhed with every thing 
that belongs to it. 

A'THEISM (S.) the denying of a God, the 
diſbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and intelli- 
gent cavſe of all things. 8 py 

A THEIST (S.) one who pretends not only to 
d:ſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of all 
things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 
abſurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being. 

ATHEI'STICAL (A.) any thing that belongs 
to, or tending to atheiſm. 

A'THERSTON (S.) a pretty good. market- 
town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from London 
$4 computed, 104 meaſured miles. The 
market is weekly on Tueſday. 

ATHLE'TICK (A.) belonging to wreſtling, 
robuſt, ſtrong, and hardy, fit for ſuch Aur. 
dy exerciſes. ; | 

ATLA'NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old buildings are made in the form of men, 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice z they are 
ſometimes called caryatides. i 

A'TLES (S.) the name of a king of Maurita- 
nia, celebrated for his ſkill in aftronomy, 
The invention of the inſtrument called the 
ſobere, is attributed to him; upon which the 
poets improved, and fabulovſly attributed the 


There is a mountain in Africa called by this 
name, into which he is ſaid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens. 
Alſo books or collections ot maps, general 
and particular, for the whole world, are cal- 

led oflofſes, In Anatomy, the firſt vertehra of 
the neck goes by this name; and in Accbi- 
tecture, thoſe figures or half men, uſed in 
ſome old buiiding*, by way of ornament to 
the ſupport of houſes{ are called atlaſſes. 

A'TMOSPHERE S.) the large hemiſphere 
that viſibly ſurrounds us, c-ntaining the air, 
clouds, rain. &c. Its height is very variouſly 
conjectured, grounded upon different phz- 
nomena, and ſundty experiments; but the 
moſt general received opinion is, that it is 
about 45 miles. The weigh', denfity, thick- 

- neſs, rarity, &c. are pref oſitions that have 
and do whet the wits of the naturaliſts of all 
ages and nations, and in all probability will 
continue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoſed to 
have their particular atmoſphere, whether ter- 
reſtrial or celeſtia!; in the terreſtrial they are 
formed. hy certam emiſſions of effluvia 
from the bodies themſelves, to a certain di- 
ſtance, | ; 


pieces of matter, that any body is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of. From whence the doctrine 
that undertakes to account for the origin, of 
formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition of 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes called the 
atomical and ſometimes. the corpuſcular phi- 


lofophy, and is now generally received 
throughout Carepe. AON 


0 8 


carrying the world upon his ſnoulders to him. 


A'TOM (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, or 
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TONE (V.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for! 
an injuty done, or a crime committed, 
whereby the offender is reſtored to favour. 

\TO'NEMENT (s.) reconciliation, appeaſing 
of anger, Tatisfying or paying a debt. | 

\ TRO'/CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, 
outragious, barbarous. 

\TROPHY S.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
occaſioned by the food's not becoming nutri- 
tive, but either ſome part or limb waſtes a. 
way, or the whale body continually decays, 

A'TROPOS (S.) in the bearben Mythology, is 

one of the three fatal fifters, that cuts off or 
puts a period to the life of man. 

ATTA'CH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- 

hend by virtue of a writ ; alfo to bring over, 
tie, and unite a perſon to the intereſt of 
another, 8 

ATTA'CHMENT (S.) in Law, is the taking 

ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing by 

virtue of a writ; it differs from an arreſt, 
becauſe that ifſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this is out of the ſuperior courts 


by precept or writ : An arreſt is only upon 


the body of a man, but this is more general 
and extends to goods likewiſe. Alſo the love 
intereſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perfon's being 
zealous for another's welfare or promotion. 


[ATTACK (S.) the act of ſetting upon or aſ. 


| faulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 
a quarrel or diſpute; in the military Art, it 
is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
body of troops; in Fortificatien, it is an en- 
deavour of the befiegers, by trenches, mines, 
galleries, &c, to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs. So a pretended aſſault at one 
or more places, to make the befieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
hide the grand atrack or defign, is called a 
falſe attack; and to charge both fides of the 
baſtion is called an atrack in flank, 
ATTA'CK (V.) to ſet upon, affault, quarrel, 
fight, or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
of perſons, 
ATTA'IN (V.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, or bring about. | | 
ATTA'INABLE (A.) whatever may be ac. 
quired, got, compaſſed, or brought to paſs. 
ATTA'/INDER (S.) in Law, is when a perſon 
has committed felony or treaſon, and judg- 
ment is paſſed upon him: The children of 
an attainted perſon cannot be heirs to him, 
or any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity is hereby degrades ; nor 
can this corruption of blood be taken away, 
but by an act of parliament, or reverſing the 
judgment by writ of error. Atainder is 
more extenfive than conviction, becauſe it 
does not commence before judgment. A man 
is attainted either by appearance or proceſs, 
ATTAI'NMENTS (s.) whatever a perſon has 
obtained; or made himſelf maſter of, by in 
duſtry and careful application, whether the 


goods of fortune, or the embcliſhments of 
learning, | ww 


AF 
ATTAINT (v.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 
or defile, 


ATTATNT (S.) in Laco, is a writ which lien 
after judgment againſt a jury, for giving a 
falſe verdict in any court of record, whether 
the aQion was real or perſonal, if the debt 
or damages exceed forty ſhillings z in ſuch 
caſe the judgment was, anciently, that the 
jurors meadqws ſhould be ploughed up, their 
houſes thrown down, their woods grubbed 

up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; but if the perſon that brought 
the attaiat be caſt, he ſhall be impriſoned, 
and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. In the 
Farriers Language, a hurt in a horſe's leg, 
proceeding from the kick of another horſe, 

or from ſtriking his own forelegs agaiaſt the 

_ hinder ones, occaſioned by an over · reach in 

froſty weather, is ſo called ; the uſual place 
is in the heel or trum. | 

ATTE'MPER or ATTE'MPERATE-(V.).to 
qualify, prepare, or make ready, partieu- 

larly ſpoken of metals and medicines. 

i en (v.) to ſtrive, try, or endeavour 

at a thing. 218 

Nl (S.) a trial or endeavour to do 

a thing. | 
ATTEND (V.) to wait upon, to hearken, or 
give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 
a thing, | 2 
ATTE'/NDANCE (S.) waiting, ſervice; alfo 
a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman. _ 80 
ATTENDANT (S.) one who waits upon 
another. 5 a 

ATTE'NTION (S.) hearkening, diligent ap- 

plication, ſtudy or obſervation. | 

ATTE'NTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving dili- 

gent, careful, induſti ĩous. | 

ATTENUATE (v.) to thin, weaken, or 

make leſs ; ſo attenuating medicines are fuch 
as by their conſtitution, thin and diſperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which by reafon of 
their glutinouſneſs could not paſs through 
the pores of the ſkin, hn 

ATTENUATION (S.) a thinning any thing, 

or making it more fluid that it was before. 

ATTENUA'/TIVE (A.) any thing that may be 

thinned, or made more fluid. 

ATTE/ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 
in writing to the truth of a thing. 

ATTEST ATION (S.) the witneſſing or af- 

firming of a thing in writing. 

A'TTIC (A.) ſomething relating wo the city, 

manner, cuſtoms, &c, of Attica or Athens ; 

and in Philology, we ſay attich ſalt, for a de- 
licate, poignant kind of wit and humour af- 
ter the Aubenian manner, who were particu- 
lar in this way; ſo attick witneſi means one 
that cannot be corrupted. In rcbitad ure, an 
attick building is where no or covering is 
to be ſeen; and an articl order is a ſmall one, 
placed as a crowning, compleating or finiſh- 
ing a large one: The attick baſe is what was 


_ peculiarly appropriated by the ancients to the 
N RY Fiel 
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act for, and in the ſtead of himſelf, and par- 


ATT 
nick order, by Pailadio and ſome other mo- 
derny, in the Dor:ich, and by others, eſpecial- 
"ly the moderns, as Sir Cbriſſopber Wren, in 
St. Paul's church, Londin, &c, in all the 
orders indff-rently, eſpecially in large co- 
lumns that ſupport the porticoes, &c. 

A'TTICISM (s.) a ſhort, pithy, conciſe man- 
ner of ſpexking or writing, ſometimes called 
Laconic. | , 

ATTIRE (V.) to dreſs, cloath, or put on what 
is neceſſary for defence againſt the weather, 
or for ornament. | | | 

ATTFRE (S.) cloathe, dreſs, garments, or 
furniture; in Heraldry, the horns. of a ſtag 
or buck is called their attire, £ 

A'TTITUDE (s.) the poſture that a picture 
or ſtatus ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the ſuppoſed paſſions of the mind may ap- 
pear to the beholder. _ 

A'TTLEBOROUGH (S.) in Nerf, diſtant | 
from L»nden $0 computed and about 94 mea- | 
fured miles ; was ancicntly a noted city, but 
is now only a confiderable town, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Thuiſday every fortnizht, for fat 
bullocks, ſheep, &c, The molt remarkable 
things in or near it are the greathall and meer, 

ATTO'RNEY or ATTU*RNEY S.) in Law, 
4 perfon appointed or deputed by another to 


ticularly to ſollicit, or carry on a aw ſuit ; 
in the Civ Law, they are ca led proctors; 
they are either general or ſpectral; the attor- 
ney general is he that is appointed to manage 
all ſaits for the crown, whetker ciiminal or 
otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to him 
come warrants for making out patents, par- 
dons, &c, He pleads within the bar in all 
courts ; but when a privy counſellor he can-/ 
not plead, but on the king's affairs, without 
obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; a ſpe- 
ctal attorney is one who is appointed to ene 
or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. 
A'TTORNMENT (S.) in Law, a transferring 
the duty or ſervice owing by one lord to an- 
other, or the acknowledgment, homage, or 
ſer vice, that a tenant makes to a new lord; 
and this is either by word or act, voluntary 
or compulſory, and may be made either to the 
lord himſelf, or to his ſteward in court. 
ATTRA'CT (Y.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
lure, or win upon a perſon, 
ATTRA'CTION (S.) in natura! Philoſophy, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing acts upon another of a different ſort, 


and by ſuch acting brings or draws the body | 


acted upon nearer to itſelf ;\this is ſometimes 
called ſufron, and ſometimes pravitation ; 

| and fo in the N-wronian Philoſophy, it is that 
power or principle whereby all bodies mu- 
tually tend to each other, | 

ATTRA'CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 
culty or power of attration, 

ATTRA'HENTS (S.) medicines or remedies 
that operate upon the internal diforder, that 


„ 
applied, and thereby mixing with, and rarl. 
fying any obſtructed matter, make it fit for 
diſcharge upon lay ing the part open by cauſ. 


ſtick or inciſion. They are alſo called diaw. 


ers, ripeners, digeſtives, &c. 
ATTRIBUTE (V.) to aſcribe the doing of a 
thing to one's ſelf or another. 
A'TTRIBUTE S.) a property belonging, or 
that is peculiar to a perſon, or thing, by 
vvhich he is cap ble of doing certain acts; or 
more extenſively, is common to all things of 
a like kind, but different in quantity or ex- 
tent; as to know or think is common ty 
God and man, but differs in extent, hu 
property being to know all things and per. 
fectly, ours to know few things but imper. 
fealy. In Divinity, this word is genera'ly 
uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to 
God only ; under which is included all that 
we can imagine to go to make up a perfe& 
being, ſuch as infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, 
juſtice, &c. The heathens approprinted : 
particular deity to each attribute; fo they 
called his power by the name of Zupite, 
his wiidom Apollo, c. In Painting, and 
Statuary, ſome diſtinguiſhing addition to the 
principal figure is called an attribute; as the 
club to Hercules, the peacock to Juno, the 
eagle to Jupiter, Sc. | 
ATTRITION (S.) the rubbing or fretting of 
one part or thing againſt another ; with the 
Diviger, the firſt degree of repentance or a 


Night tranfitory ſorrow for fin in general, ot 


a crime in particular is fo called. 


AVAIL (V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage. 
AVAUVLABLE {A.) profitable, beneficial, or | 


_ advantageous. a5 
AVANT or AVAU'NT (Part.) before, to- 
wird; ſometimes uſed by way of horror ot 
ſcorn, for begone, as Avant or Avaunt Sa- 
_ tan | ſaid in afright, upon meeting or ſee.ng 
ſomething very diſagreeable or hideous, 
A'VARICE or AVARTCIOUSNESS (S.) co- 
vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generoſity. 
AVARTCIOUS (A.) niggardly, ctoſe-fiſted, 
covetous. ; ; x 
AVA'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, hold ſtill, 
be cautioue, &c. | 


AU!BORN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Vill. 


hire, diſtant from London 56 computed, and 
$1 meaſured miles; is principally noted fcr 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Los- 
don; its market is weekly on Tueſday, 
AU'CTION (S.) a publick fate, where goods 
are put up at a certain price, for which the 
purchaſers bid according to the conditions 
declared, and in which the higheſt bidder is 
the buyer. 92 8 
AUCTIONEER (S.) the manager of the ſale 
and goods at an auction | 
AUDA'*CIOUS A.) bold, daring, hardy, Im- 
pudent. ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, &c. 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS or AUDA'CITY (S.) 
impudence, ſaucinefs, © boldneſs, impetli- 


2 per ſon is afflicted with, by being externally 


nence, &c, * 
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U'DIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily, diſtinctly 
afid plainly heard. 

VU DIENCE-{S. ) an afſembly or congregation 
met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
publick ſpeech ; ſometimes it means the fa- 
culty of hearing, as, He ſpoke in the audience 
of all preſent 3 ſometimes the formality of 
admitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
his departure, going away, or taking leave; 
it is alſo the name of a court of juſtice eſta- 
bliſhed by the Spaniards in the Mei- Indics, 
ſimiiar to our parliament, who judge with- 
out appeal in the diſtri appointed to them; 
for which reaſon Sazſen divides Spain into 
a certain number of audiences." It is alſo the 
name of one of the ecclefiaſtical courts, 
which is wherever the archbiſhop calls a 
cauſe to his own hearing, which .is chiefly 
upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, 
marriages, Kc. 

U'DIT (S.) the hearing and examining an 


accompt of the revenues, or en of any 


publick matter. 

U'DITE (V.) to hear, examine into, and 
paſs an accompt. + 

UDITOR (S.) a hearer, likener, or attender 


to any thing ſpoken: z and now commonly | 


meant of publick ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
A judge, inquiſitor, or notat y. In our Laco, 
it is an officer appointed to examine the ac- 
counts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 
from thence to make up a general book; 
they go by ſeveral names, according to the| 
particular branch: of buſineſs they are ap- 
pointed to, as auditors'ob the revenue, of the 
preſts or impreſto, of the receipts, c. 
U'DITORY- (S.) the place Where publick 
lectures or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the 
aſſembly or congregation of hearers of any 


publick or private ſpeech, ſermon, oration, 
c. alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a| 


judge or magiſtrate ſits te hear cauſes. 
AVE/NGE (V.) to do juſtice to an injured 
perſon, to puniſh an offender according to 
his deſerts, 


VE'NGER (S.] one who rights t injured, 
or puniſhes an offender; and act ding to 
Cornelius Agrippa, the fourth order of angels; 


whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are called 
Gate ang. a 

'VENOR (S.) an under or der of the 
horſe to the king, who particularly takes 
care of the oats and other proviſions, and 
alſo ſwears in all the under- officers, that 58. 
long to the ſtable. 

'VENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path or 
way to or from a caſtle or other building ; 
with the Gardeners, it is called a wall. 

VER (v.) to affirm poſitively, afferc, or aſ- 
fue 3 to vouch or prove, 

VERAGE S.) the taking ſeveral chings to- 
gether, and confidering the profit of the one, 
and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 
mean or common price; alſo an allowance 


AUG 
to the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, to 
make good a damage ; alſo 'an allowance 
made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather were forced to be 

_ thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip. In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 
ſerving one or more days with. his carts," 
horles, &c. 

AVE/RRING or AVE'RMENT (S.) aſſert- 
ting, affirming, atſuring ; in Law, the de- 
fendant's offering to juſtify an exception 
pleaded in bar of the plaintiff's action, is 
called an averment. | 

5 (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
t ng. 

AVE/RSENESS or AVERSION (5; ) hatred, 
diſlike, Or o fition, N | 

AVERT (V.) to keep off, pur away, or 25 

vent; particularly pole of the intention of 

thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 
plague, common peſtilence, c. to turn his 
wrath ſrom us, and to take away the _ 


©. 


Lott 4% 


tion that troubles us. 
AUF or ELF (8.) an ignorant, fooliſh, ally 
wench or fellow. © 


AU'GAR or AU'GER (s.) an inſtrument to 


bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for 
nails, pegs, trunnels,” &. or by Weber : 
make holes ſor (aps, bungs, . corks, c. 
AU/GES-(S; ) tWo points in 2 planet“ — 
, one of which is ſometimes called 2 or 
fortheſt from the center of motion, and 
| the other is ſometimes called feriges, pen 
neareſſ to the center of motion. 
AUGMENT. (v.) to encreaſe, enlarge, mere 
more, improve, or amend a thing. : 
AUGMENTA'TION (Ss) inc cafing, enlarg- 
ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, King Henry VIII. erected a court 
called the augmentation cue, whoſe huſineis 
it was to encreaſe-the king's revenues, by 
adding that of the monaſteries to it, ' 
AU'GUR (S.) one who pret ends to ſoothſay- 
ing, or dination by the chirping of birds, 
the entrails of beaſts: ſlain in ſacrifice, the 
. appearance of the clouds, &. 7A. 
AUGU'RAL (Ah) of or belonging to the art. 
or practice of augury. 

AU'GURATE or AUGUR*IZE (V.) to 8 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or heat ing the . 

flight or ſing.ng of birds, cc. 
AU/GURY (S.) in a reſtrained ſenſe, means 
only the pretended: artiof divination. or fore- + 
telling future things by the ſinging, flight, 
c. of birds; bu in the general and/com- 
mon received ſenſe -it means any kind of 


| divination or forelling future events hat- 


ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c. and is the ſame 
with magick, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &. 
A tho“ Wee very much e 


£43 


1 * 1 


OR. 
is now very juſtly exploded by all lovers of 
ſound learning and truth, ; 
AUGU/ST (A.) majeſtick, royal, great, ſome- 
thing belonging to greatneſs, royalty or ma 
jeſty ; this title was firſt given by the Roman 
ſenate to Ofav «wi, upon their confirming 

him in the ſovereign power. 
AUGUST 8.) formerly the fixth, now the 
eighth month in the year, taking its name 
trom Auguſtus Ceſar : The ancients repreſen | 
tied this month by a young man, with a fierce 
countenance, wearing a flame- coloured gar- 
ment, his head crowned with a garland of 
- wheat, a baſket of ſummer fruit on his arm, 

and a fickle at his belt, bearing a victim. 

AUGU'/STAN CONFESSION (S.) the con- 


ſeſſion or articles of faith drawn up at 4zg/- | 


burg in Germany by Malanctbon, and by him 
and Luther preſented to the emperor Cha: tes 
V. in 1530, It was divided into two parts, 
the firſt conſiſting of 21 articles, and the ſe 
. cond of ſeven, directly oppoſite to the abuſes 
crept into the church of Rome. The elector 
of Saxony and his ſon the marqueſs of Bran- 
» denburgh, Erna and Francis dukes of La- 
nenburgh, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince 


of Hainau'r, the Republicks of Nurembargh 


and Ra ſlinga, figned the fame ; the four Im 
perial towns of * a> Conſſ ance, Memen. 
ten and Liaden prefented alſo a confeffion at 

the ſame time, which was the ſ:me with the 


above, ſaving the article of the euchariſt: 


This confeſſion was prefented by the elector 
of Saxony, together with the princes and ſtates 
above mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
before whom it was afterwards argued ; but 
the Roman Catholicks being a majority, upon 
the vote, it was rejeed:z however the em- 
peror ordered a conference between ſeven 
deputies of a fide, confiſting of two princes, 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
-Arguf# 16, 1530. where, Lucber being ab- 
ſent Melanti bon was heard, who by his mol. 
lifying explications brought bath parties the 
next day to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 

21 articles, but could never agree about any 
of the ſeven laſt articles. 

AUGU!/STNESS (S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
venerableneſs, honourableneſs. 

A'VIARY (S.) a gent cage or room where a 
large number of ſmall finging birds of divers 
forts ate kept together promiſcuoufly. _ 

AVTS® (S.) an Tralian word, uſed by mer- 

, Chants for intelligence, information, adver- 
tiſement, or advice. 
AUNK LAND. BISHOPS or BI5HOPS- AUK. 

TAND (.) a market town pleaſantly ſeat 
ed on the fide of a hill, between the river 
#bre and the rivulet Gauntleſs ; principally 
noted for the biſhop's palace, its curious 
chapel and fire bridge; diſtant from London 
254 computed, and 184 meaſured miles; 
its markers is weekly on Thuriday. 

AUKWARD A.) the domg a thing in an 
unhandy, unſkilful, flovenly, ignorant way | 
or manner, 


AV 


AULCE/STER (S.) an ancient but ſmall tom 


corporate in Warwickſhire, much frequented 


by the dealers in corn at the corn-fair ; it; 


market is weekly on Thurſday 5 diſtant 
_ London 72 computed, and 91 meaſured 
AU'LIQUE (S.) the name of a fovereign con 
in the empire of Germany, whofe juriſdiction 
is general all over the country, to which the 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjects of the 
empire: This court was erected by the em- 
peror, who nominates all the officers, only 
the elector of Mertz has the privilege of 
viſitor z it confiſts of a Roman Catholick pre. 
fident, a vice chancellor preſented by the 
elector of Meta, and 18 aſſeſſors or judge, 
nine Roman Catholicks and nine Protettann; 
they fit upon two diſtiot benches, one for 
the noblemen, and one for the lawyen; 
they hold their meetings near the emperor' 
. reſidence, for which reafon it is called the 
emperor's juſtice, This council has a con- 
current juriſdiftion with the imperial cham. 
ber at Sprre ; for here prevention or being 
firſt ſeizcd of a cauſe, gives a right to try it; 
the emperor himſelf cannot break into thi 

_ privilege, nor ſtop the (proceſs, nor award 
the trying any cauſe before himſelf; when the 
ſuit is commence: in either of theſe courts; 
no "cauſe can be remove without the con. 
ſent of the ſtates of the empire: Howevet, 
the court ſeldom proceeds to judgment with. 
out pre-acquainting the emperor; the las- 
guage of the court is, Fiat wotum ad Ca ſorin. 


The power of the auligze court determine | 


with the emperor's death; whereas the in. 
perial chamber at Shi /e continues its author. 
ty, and — IOOIY the dead emp. 
ror, but the whole body of the empire, 
which is ſuppoſed immortal. BE 
AUEN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth, 
ilk, &c, which at divers places is of diffe. 
rent lengths, at ſome mote, and others leſi 
than the Engliſh ell. : 


St. AUL'STEL or Se. AUSTEL (S.) a corpo- 


ration town in Cornwall, diſtant from La- 
don 203 computed, and 288 meaſured miles; 
it hath a market weekly. 

AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure fo; 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 Eq. 
liſh gallons. 

AUNT (s.) the fiſter of one's father's mo- 

AVOCA'TION (S.) the calling one off, or t 
king one from the buſineſs that he is abovt, 
an interruption lett, or hindrance. 

AVOTUD (v.) to (wn, eſcape, or endeavout 
to get out of the way of, 

AVOUVDANCE (s.) a Lavw-Term, ſignityin 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled u 
by an incumbent ; ſometimes in chancer), 
pleadings confeſſed, traverſed or denied. 

AVOIRDUPOVSE . WEIGHT {S.) a certain 
method of weighing ſuch fort of goods as 
ſubject to droſs or waſte ; and now the w_ 
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wo . 5 hundreds to a ton, at AU”SPICIOUSNESS 8.) proſperouſneſs, hip- 
diſtant the king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; —_ —_ ae ne: ws 
mm py opt oe eee 
n conrt 9. _ 2 it is 120 pounds to AUSTERITY or AUSTERENESS (S.) 
ſaictten WB the hundred upon ſeveral commodities, par- | ſtrifnefs, ſeverity, hard-heartedneſs, un- 


ich ; -ularly lead, iron, &. ; * kindneſs. | ou. 
voc (V.) to juify, affirm, maintain, | AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of, or belonging to 
he em- boldly and reſolutely to affert. the ſouth; fo the laſt fix figns of the zodiack 
„ only VQ'W.(V.)to publickly juſtify apport, main- | are called the aral figns, becauſe they are 
ge of z tain, or vindicate an action already done. on the ſouth fide of the equinoQial. 


ck pre. AVOWEE! or. ADVOWEE' (S.) the perſon | AU'STRIA (S.) a region of Germany, com- 
by the that has a right of preſentation to a benefice | prebending a part of Noricum, with part 
junges, or church preferment in his on name. of Pannonia, and part of Germany border- 
ttann; vo WRV (S.) is the juſtiſying a ſeizure by | ing upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt 
one for making good his plea, when a replevin is by Hungary, on the welt by Bavaria, on the 
wyen; made or ſued of goods that were taken in | north by Moravia, and on the ſouth by Sri-- 


peror's difreſs for rent. ria, It is divided into the upper and lower * 
led the \VO'WTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted] the upper beyond the lower, on this fide the 
a con- crime of adultery, | Danube; Vienna is the capital city; the coun - - 
| cham- U'RICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on | try is very fruitful, and has ſome mines, 
r being the outſide of the head. I eſpecially of ſulphur. It was at firſt made a 


try it; (AU'RICULAR (a.) of or pertaining, or be. | marquiſate by Ocho I. afterwards am arcb- 
into thu longing to tbe ear or hearing ; frum whence] dukedom. by Frederick Barbaroſſa in 1136, 
r award the confeſſi ns in the church of Rome are cali- | and is the only one of that title in the world. 
hen the led auricular confeſſions, from their being made | Oi this bouſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
courts; to, or in th: hearing of another. perors of Germany. 
he con- URI'GA 6.) a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in| AUTHE'NTICALNESS or AUTHE'NTICEK - 
owevet, the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called] NES (S.) truth, genuineneſo, uncortupted · 
nt with. the waggoner 3 in Prolemy's catalogue they] neſs, of due proof or authoritxy. | 
he lat were but 14; in Tycho's 23, but in the B-i- | AUTHE/NTICK or AUTHE'/NTICAEL (A.) 5 
2 ſarth, tiſþ or Flamſtedian 68, whoſe longirudes, la that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 
er mine: titudes, magnitudes, &c. are expreſſed by | good authority or power. qd 
the im. the ſeveral authors above. mentioned. AU THOR (S.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 
author. URO/RA (S.) day- break, dawn, the morn- thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker; 
d emp. ing. the time juſt before the ſun's rifing, | the writer of a book or the projector or 
empire, twilizht, The wanton invention of the] head of a faction or party, : 3 

| paets that feigned it to be tbe daughter of | AUTHORITATIVE (A.) that comes back d 
Titan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- | or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
ſented her riding in a chariot with roſy-fin- | truth whereof is fully made appear. 
gers, &c. There are two meteors that go by | AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, or 
this name, wiz, the northern and ſouthern ;| credit; alſo a quotation from the ſcriptures, 
that vifible among us is the northern Auro -, | fathers, or other writings, in vindicatigon of 
which is an extraordinary luminous appear- | an opinion or proof of fact. | Ro. 
ance ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, com | AUTHORIZE v.) to impower, enable, or 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending | capacitate a perſon to do a thing, 8 
| out frequent corruſcations of pale light, which AUTO CRAC V (S.) ſupremacy, ſelf. inherent 
ſeem to riſe from the horizon in a pyramidal| power, independency, &c. 7 
undulating form, and ſtrike with great velo- AUTO'GRAPHY S.) a man's own or proper 
city up to the zenith, The meteor never] hand writing, an original book, treatife, 
apperrs near the equator, and but rarely in| or inſtrument. A Foy 132 
E"g/and, none being recorded in our annals] AUTO'LOGY (S.) a ſpeaking of or to one's. 
from November 14, 1574, till the ſarprizing | ſelf. | X ** | 
one March 6, 1936, which appeared three AUTO'MATON (s.) ſuch inſtruments. or 
vights ſucceſſively, but much Arongeſt-the things that have or ſeem to have ſelf-mo- 
firſt, The philoſophers are much divided] tion, as all animals, clocks, watches, Kc. 
about the.cauſe of this phanomenon, want. ao the motion of the head; bowels, &c. | 
ing more obſervations to ſettle any thing for| AUTO'NOMY (S.) the living according to 
certain about it. one's own mind or defire. __ 
USCULT A*TION- (S.) a giving ear to, a AU'/TOPSY' (S.) the actual ſeeing or ſurvey- 
hearkening, or liſtening to. ing of any thing, the ſeeing or looking with 
WSPEX (S.) among the old Romans, was one| one's own eye g + et, 


* pretended to divination by the flight of | ; AU'TUMN 
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AU'TUMN (S.) the third ſeaſon of the year, 
or that wherein the harveſt cr ſummer fruits 
are gathered; it begins that day when the 

ſun's meridian diſtance from the Zenith, be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean between the 
greateſt and leaſt, which is about the ſun's» 
entering : la Alcbymy, it is the time or 
ſeaſon that the operation of the philoſopher's 


. None is brought to perfection. Some na- 


tions computed their years by autumn, and 
the Enghþ Saxoms by winters. 


 AUTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 


autumn. In Afrenomy, the autumnal point, 
is that point in the equinoctial from which 
the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole, and when the fun is in this point, it 
18 called the autumnal equinox. 
AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another. 


AUXILIARY (A.) helpful, affifting, aiding, | 


or forwarding. 80 in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſſive 
or other verbs, as, to be, to have, Sc. are 
called azxiliary verbs. In War, ſuch troops 


. a8 are raiſed more than the ſtipulated num- 


ber, upon an extraordinary occafion, or come 
into an alliance, are called auxiliary troops. 
So the old Romans called thoſe troops that 
cConſiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 
AWA r (V.) to watch privately for a per- 
ſon, to lie in ambuſh, to ſurpriſe him, &c. 
. alſo juſt or ready to befal one. 
AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute. 
AWA'RD (S.) the decifion or judgment mide 
by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
to ſettle a matter that was in diſpute. 
To be AWA'RE of (V.) to be upon one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &. 


Place. 
AWE (S.) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 


ſpect. | 


A*WFUL (A.) majeftick, dreadful, powerful, 
fearful. | 


A'WEWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilful, un- 
handy, &c. 
AWI. (S.) a ſmall, ſharp · pointed tool to 
make holes, uſed by ſhoe makers, harneſs- 
maker 8, Ec. ; 
A'WNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or 
part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 
. captain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, c. | ft 
AX or AXE (S.) an inſtrument to chop or 
cleave. wood; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inſtrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called ax/s, and el. tree. 
A*XBRIDGE {S.) a mayor-town in Somer ſet- 
Hire, conſiſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, 
ia which is a conſiderable market weekly on 
Thurſdays; diftant from London 100 com- 
Fn and 130 meaſured miles, | 
XIOM (S.) a plain, ſelf-evident truth or 


| 


— 


AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit or leave 
the place | 
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AZO 
: propoſition, which is no ſooner propoſed hy 
. underſtood, This word is principally te. 
ſtrained to mathematicks, and when uſed : 
other purpoſes is frequently called a maxim. 
In an extended Senſe, it is an eſtabliſhed prin, 
ciple in any art or ſcience. - © 
'XiS (S.) in Geometry, 'Aftronomy, Fc. is 1 
imaginary line paſſing through the center 0 
any figure, or othit, &c, about which the 
revolution is performed, | 
AXMUNSTER (S.) an ancient town' on th 
river Ex, in the extream borders of Devi. 
Hire, famous ſor the tombs of the Saxy 
princes, that were ſlain by the Danes in the 
bloody battle of Brunaburg. It hath a lat 
market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant fron 
London 121 computed miles. | 
AYDE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the vaſſi 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent occafion, 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecified a 
the grant of lands, Among the French and 
Enęgliſ there was an aide due for knighting 
the king*s eldeſt fon, which was demanded 
dy Pbilip the fair in 1313. This aide being 
due upon the birth of the prince, for the eak 
of the ſubject, it was obtained by the ſtatute 
of Weftminfler, in the reign of Edward I. that 


it ſhould not. be levied till he was 15 yean iſ 


old; there was likewiſe an aide for marrying 
the king's eldeſt daughter practiſed in Eq. 
land, Normandy, and elſewhere ; but by ihe 
above ſtatute it could not be demanded til 
ſhe was ſeven years old. In Feudal Tena, 
there was an aide for ranſoming the chi 
lord, if he ſhould happen to be taken pti- 
ſoner 3 ſo when king Richard I. was taken 
priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro' Gen. 


many, by the emperor Henry IV. an side off 


20 ſhillings upon every knight's fee in Zny- 
land, was levied to redeem him ; this wat 
ſometimes extended to redeem the chief lord 
wife or eldeſt ſon 3 there was alſo an aid 
due for building and fortifying caſtles, and 
ſeveral other occafions. The word in gene · 
ral fignifies any help or aſſiſtance of any ſor 
or kind, or for. any occaſion whatever. 
AYE (S.) an ancient corporation-town in Si. 
foil, governed by two bailiffs, c. The pri 
cipal manufacture carried on here, is ti 
weaving bone lace. It has a ſmall mark 
on Saturday, and is 74 ccmputed, and 9 
meaſured miles from London. 
AYE (Part.) ever, without end, or ceſſatia 
that remains everlaſtingly, 
ay RT (S.) a neſt or company of hawks. 
A/ZIMUTH (S.) is an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical, and is tht 
compliment cf the eaſtern and weſtern am- 
plitude to a quadrant ; the azimuth are fe 
prefented by rhumbs on ſea-charts, | 
AZORES (S.) certain iflands in the Atlantic 
ocean, about nine in number, ſubject to tht 
king of Portugal. They take their name from 
the great abundance of hawks bred * 
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TR 
and tho? they are very rocky, yet abound in 
it, corn, wine, &s. . 
420 Tn (S. in Chymifiry, is the mercury of 
any metallic ſubſtances ; ſometimes it means 
a panacea, ot univerſal medicine; and ſome- 
times the firſt or common matter of which 
any body is compoſed. In Hebrew, it fig 


nities 4/þdod, which Jaſbua gave to the tribe 


of Fudab, but Was long poſſeſſed by the 
Pbiliſtines; it was A maritime city, and had 
a port in the Mediterranean. Herodotus ſays, 


years before it in a ſiege. ; 
AZ URE (s.) ſky-colour, or a fine, bright, 
lively blue colour, In Heraldry, the blue co- 
Jour in any perſon's coat, under the degree 
of baron is fo called. 
A'ZYMUS (A.) unleavened, or unſermented. 
The Greek and Romiſb church have had long 


be leavened or unleavened, bu! as the whole 
diſpute rather tends to deſtroy, than pro- 
mate religion, I ſhall ſay nothing af it here ; 
the Jer in thei? principal ſeaſt, the Paſſ- 
over, uſed unleavened bread for ſeven days, 
in confmemoration of the haſty departure of 
"their forefathers out of Zgyper, They began 
to clean their houſes of every thing leavened 
the 13th of the month NMiſan, which they 
very religiouſly obſerve at this day: and 
that they may ſtrictly come up to their tra- 
ditions, they ſearch every part of their 
houſes, to ſee if any bread, xc. leavened, re- 
mains unuſed ; then they thoroughly cleanſe 
them, and furniſh their kitchen with new 
veſſels, or cauſe them that they have to be 
new tinned, cleanſed, &c, againſt the 74th | 
day of the month Niſas, 


B. 


Is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 

in our tongue, is the firſt conſonant and 
mute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep 
bleating ; for which reaſon the "Egyftians re- 
preſent it by that creature, in their hierogly- 
phicka, the Zaftern Grammarians call it a la- 
bial letter, upon account of ufing the ſips 
moſt in its formation; it is ſometimes turn- 
ed into P and V; it fo cloſes up the lips, that 
a vowel either really or imaginarily always 
follows to open them, as may eaſily be 
tried. Among the ancient Latin: it ſtood for 
. 300, and when marked thus, B, for 3000, 
and when it had an accent below it, for 200; 
but with the Greeks and Hebrews it Rood for 
two; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
words, as B. A. for bacbeler f arts; B. L. 


Bachrlor of Laws, &c. In Mufick books, B 


fignifies the baſs, or 6%) continuo. | 
BA'AL (.) ſometimes called B.], an Hebrew, 
or Cbaldaic word, ſignifying lord, mighty, 
or huſband, the general name of the Mo-birifÞ 
and Pbœnician deity, and moſt other bordering 


that Pſammeticbus, king of Egypt, lay 29 


diſputes whether the Euchariſt bread ſhould}. 


RW ; 
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B A C 
tended. under this name to worſhip, the trus 
God ; the Greeks called him ſometimes Jupi- 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is, 
that the Babylonians meant no-more by it, 
than either the ſtars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuch kings. or heroes whoſe memory. they 
conſecrated to poſterity, by a religious wor- 
ſhip ; the Płæniciani worſhipped the ſan un- 
der the name of Baal and Moloch; it is ima= 
gined this idol was the firſt production of fu- 
| perſtition, and the original of all others; the 
worſhip of this idol is deſcribed in the 23d 
chapter of the ad book of Kings, and the 33d 
chapter of the ad book of Chronicles; ſeveral 
kings were called by this name, as were alſo 
ſeveral cities, with ſome adjunct, as Baalath, 
Baalath- Beor, @c. ſo many of the idols or 
gods, as Baal Zepbin, Baal=Peor, Sc. | 
BA'AL-GAD (S.) an A- ias idol, ſaid to re- 
preſent the goddeſs Fortune, | 
BA'/ALPEOR (S.) a 9 deity, which the 
Ifraelites ſometimes worſfi:;pped, ſuppoſed to 
be Adonii or Ofiris the father of Priapus, who 
was worſhipped by facr fices offered to the 
dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 
lewdneſs and obſcenity. Dy | 
BA'ALZEBUB (S.) the god of flier, a falſe 
deity worſhipped by the Pbiliſtines, at wheſe 
ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies. 
were always to be ſeen; whereas in the ſa- 
crifices to the true God, not one was to be 
found. 5 . | | 1 | 
BA*'ALZEPHON (S.) a fuppoſed idol, or ta- 
lifman, ſet up by the Egyptian to ſtop the 
Iſraelites march out of Egypt, ; 
BA*BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 
talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary to 
the matter, | 
BA/BBLE (V.) to talk fooliſhly, idly, and im- 
BABE or BA'BY (S.) a young child or infant, 
commonly under five years old. 33 
BA'BEL (S.) conſuſion or diforder, fo called 
from the wonderful confufion God brought 
upon the workmen, who, by the appoint- 
ment of N;mrod, the ſon of Cuſh, were 
erecting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains of 
Sbinar in Meſepotamia, in order, as is ſup- 
poſed, to preſerve them from a future de- 
luge ; the figure whereof is generally ſup- 
poſed to be round, and the extent and height 
very extraordinary. 
BA/BLER (8) one that loyes to talk much 
and fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon,  — 
B'ABOON (S.) a large ſized monkey. 
BA/CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel- 
ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus;  alfo 
the priefts of the deity who celebrated theſe 
feſtivals with cymbals, drums, &c. making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
2 frantick manrer, crowned with jvy, and 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 
plants, called a thyrſis. . 


people upon the Jews, The idolaters pre. 


BACHELOR or BA/TCHELOR (.) a man © 


BAD 
who was never married. Formerly it was 
. © a name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
efquires, but unable to raiſe a company of 
gens d'armes and therefore ſerved under the 
Randard of bannerets, being allowed colours 


of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals : | 


They were uſually young gentlemen who 
endeavoured to acquire the title of 5acbelors 
by their proweſs ; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights. Faucbet 
ſuppoſes they took their name from bas ebe- 
waliers, At the Univerſity, it is a perſon 
ho has taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences. At Oxford, a perſon muſt 
be a ſtudent four years before he is intitled 
to be bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 
divinity. At Cambridge, three years ſtudy 
- qualifies him for Bachelor of arts, fix for maſ- 
ter of arts, and thirteen for bachelor of divi- 
nity. After having ſtudied the law fix years 
a perſon may commence bachelcy. In War, 
. thoſe young ſoldiers are called bachelors, who 
having fignalized themſelves in the firſt cam- 
*paign, are t reſented with the military or gilt 
ſpurs. In the ancient conſtitution of the Ad- 
miralty, this name was given to all under the 
dignity of barons, 
BACK, (S,) the liynder part of the body, and 
: fo the hinder or d. ſtant part of a building i. 
called the back part or back fide. 
BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain or encou - 
rage; and in Horſemanſhip, it fignifies the 
| breaking or fitting a young horſe for the ſer- 
vice of riding; and in common tis to mount 
or ride a horſe. 
BA'CK-BITE (V.) to flander, revile or ſpeak 
ill of a perſon untruly, behind his back or 
when he is not prefent to defend his inno- 
- cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
its true light, | : 
BACK-ROARD (S.) with the Vatermen, is a 
board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt ; it is alſo 


J 


the ſtiff milled paper put into the covers of 


books to preſerve them from injury. 
BACK-SH DER (S.) a term frequently uſed 

in the Scripture for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes ar. ©nemy to the true 
religion. | 

BA'CK- STAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 


ä 


BAI 
BADGE (S.) a mark or token of diſtinctiog 
ſo the liveries of noblemen and gentlemen, 
and the cloaths and marki of penfioners of 
the lower claſs, are badges, 
BA'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſe 
hawker or pedlar; alfo the name of a wild 
creature, | 
BA'FFLE (V.) to fifence or confound a per. 
fon by reaſons too ſtrang, evaſive, or un. 
certain; alſo to put off, ſham, or diſappoint 
a perſon. | 
BAG (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upon 
many occafions to put goods in, eſpecially 
grain or meal, &c. for the greater eaſe of 
carriage. 
BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing uy 
ſome commodities, as hops, pepper, &c. 
BA/GGAGE (S.) commonly applied to the 
ammunition and other neceffaries for an ar. 
my, but in general it fignifies all ſorts of 
goods or neceſſaries; alſo wenches or whores 
that follow the camp or walk the ſtreets; a 
ſorry idle, naſty, woman. | 
BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons go to 
ſweat, bathe and cup, | 
BA/GPIPE (S.) a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and by 
the northern people of England, at fairs and 
country metry-makings, conſiſting of two 
pipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a pair of 
bellows ſo contrived, that each pipe is filled 
with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key note to 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and this 
is called the drone or holding note, deſcants 
upon which are played upon the ſmall pipe. 
BAIL (V.) to free or ſet at liberty a perſen 
that is under an arreſt or in priſon, whether 
the cauſe be for debt or criminal, by beccm- 
ing ſurety for the appearance of the party at 
a day and a place appointed. 
BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſen that is bound 
for the appearance of another, to anſwer 
certain matters in a court of judicature ; alſo 
the limit or boundary cf ſuch a part or por- 
tion of a large park, that is put under the 
care of ſeveral keepers or foreſters, as is the 
charge of one; alſo the iron handle of a pail 
or other veſſel, that is liſted from one place 
to another with water or other liquor in the 
ſhape of a half hoop or circle. 


rigging that go on both ũdes the ſhip, to pre- [BAV'LABLE (A.) any cauſe or action for which 


ſerve the maſt from pitching or rocking. 
BA'CKEWARD or BA*"CKWARDS (A.) very 
lath ta do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an inſuf- 
- fGiciency or defect in learning; the hinder 
part of the ſhop, houſe, or garden, 
BA'CEWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 
do any thing; alſo ĩimperſection or defeRive- | 
neſs in learning, &c. 
BA'CON (S.] a well known fort of food, made 
of hog's fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it fit for keeping a confiderable time. 


0 


the law allows a perſon his liberty, by giving 
ſureties to anſwer the matter by appearing at 
a time aad place afligned. 
AVLIFF or BAYLY (S.) the name of an of- 
ficer, brought hither by the Normans, be- 
ing honourable among the French, as one to 
whom the care and charge of affairs wav 
committed. Provincial Bailiffs, in France, 
bave the chief adminiſtration of juſtice in 
counties; and in Scotland, it is the name of 
a judge ; but now in England, both the 
name and office is grown into ſuch a con- 


tempt, that the word commonly means no 
more 


BAD (a.) the fickt degree of illneſs, imperſec 
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liore than a bare meſſenger; appointed by 
the ſheriff to go up and down he country 
to ſerve writs, ſummon county courts, ſeſ- 


where the chief magiſtrate is called aii; 

as the high hailiff of Weſtminſter, &c. ſome- 

times it means a gentleman's ſteward of 
_ rent-gathertr,- 


BAVLIWICK |S.) a certain portion or diſtri 


of land, that is under the care or juriſdiRioti 


ofa bailiff. ; 
$AVRAM s.) 4 feaſt celebrated by the Turks 


after the faſt of Ramaxan. It is kept twice a 
year, vi. once immediately after the Rama. 
Zan, called the grand bairam, and again ſe- 
venty days after, Called the litele barram; it 
holds three days, during which no wol k is 
done, but preſen's art made to one another 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
day after Ramazan prove ſo cloudy as to hide 
the new moon, it is put off to the day fol. 
wing, When it begins, tho* the obſcurity 
continue, A: the celebration of this feaſt, 
after uũng mary odd mimickeries in their 
moſques, they cloſe it with a ſolemn prayer 
againſt the infidels, to root out cliriſtian prin- 
ces, or to embroil them againſt one ariother, 
tllat by their diſſenſion they may enlarge tlieir 
dominions; 


W BAIT (v.) to refreſh one's ſelf in travelling, 


by ſtopping to eat, drink, or ſleep ; alſo to 
worry or teae a perſon, by continually aſk 
ing for what he refuſes to grant; alſo to put 
or lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
way, to tatch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into one's intereſt; | 


BAIT (S.) any thing that is a lure or entice- 


ment to a-per{6n to do a thing, or catch him 
by furpriae; in Folconry; when a Hawk 
claps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 
alſo in Fiſhing, the gen'le or other decoy put 
on the hook to catch fiſh with, is fo called, 


BAIZE or BAYS (S) a ſort of Woolen manu. 


fafture made at Colchefler, uſed for womens 
under. petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. * 


BAKE (V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a ſort 


of roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as before 

an open fire ; alſo the common method of 

3 b:ead to eat, is after kneading to 
ate it in an oven. 


BA'KEWELL (S.) one of the beſt market- 


towns in the peak of Derby/hire, ſeated a- 
mong hills; on the banks of the Fe, diſtant 
from London 115 computed; and 142 mea- 
ſured mites; has a large market on Monday 
for lead, the great manufacture of thoſe parts, 
and all ſorts of proviftons ; it is an exceed- 
ing large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeven chapels, 
and is a peculiar, freed from all manner of 
epiſcopal juriſdition, . 


BA'LA (S.) tho“ but a mean ſmall market 
town in Merionethſbire in Nortb Wales, yet 


is a corporation enj ying many immunities, 


dove: ned by bailiffs ; and has a' tolerable 


d 


fons, aſſizes, æc. There are ſtill ſome places 


I 


BAL 

market weekly on Saturdays; diflant from 

London 145 computed, and 184 meaſured 

miles. -This town is ſeated near Pimble-meer, 

or Bala. late, about three miles long, thro“ 

which the river Des is ſaid to run, but not to 

mingle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
tHat al'/ho? there are plenty of ſalmon in the 

Dee, there are none to be found in the Meer, 
and great plenty of the fiſh called gryntaid, 
much like whitings, are fouud in the Mer, 
but none of them in the Dee. 


BALANCE ot BA/LLANCE (s.) when con- 


ſidered Mathematically, is one of the fimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or d fference of weight 
in heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ſteel- yards, and ibeſfe are 
of many different forms, With the re- 
nomert, one of the 12 ſigns of the Zodiack, 
mark*d thus, & is ſo called; the ſun enters 


this fign abeut the 22d of September at the 


autumnal equinox j the conſtellation conſiſis 


of 14 ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes 3 When 


repreſented on a globe or planiſphere, it js * 
under the form of a pair of ſcales. In Pby- 


ici, tlie balance of the air is the weight 


thereof, whereby it preſſeth where it leaſt 
reſiſted, till it becomes of equal weight in 
all its parts, 
much like the pendulum of a clock, which -_ 
by its motion regulates the motions of | 
the other parts. 


BALANCE (v.) to make one part of a mat. 


ter or thing even or equal to another, by 
adding to or ſubſtracting from the deficient 


part; to confider and weigh ſeriouſly every _ - 


part of an affair, by takiog in all the objec= 
tions as well as the conveniencies, In 
Merchandi>2, it is to ſettle either a particular 
account of a perſon or commodity, or to 
ſettle the whole book or ſyſtem, in ordet to 
ſee whether every thing he regularly and 
truly poſted in the ledger, and from thence 
to know the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alfo to 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 
exactly correſpond with what appears upon 
the account, if no embezzlement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made, In Politich, to keep a 
balance among the ſeveral powers is, by _ 
making ſuch allowances to ſtrengthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not be in a capacity of over. running 
their neighbours. In Trade, to preſerve tha 
balance is ſo to proportion the quantity 
and value of imports and exports, that the 
vatue of imports may not exceed that of 
the exports; alſo to Jock after our neigo- 
bours, as not to permit them to monopo- 
_ — confiderable and neceſſary branches 
thereof. ; 


BALBU'TIES ($.) uttering or ſtammering 


in a perſon's ſpeech, © 1 


3 
i 


The balance of à watch is 


3 


r 


BALCONY (S.) a ſmall area before a win- 
do ſurrounded with iron or wooden rails, 
to prevent perſons from falling; without ſuch 

_ defence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, 
or the country around, and to take the air 
without the trouble of walking abroad, or 

being incommoded with mixt company. 

BALD- (A.) naked or bare of hair, formerly it 

was uſed for bold or courageous, from whence 

ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 

as Baldwin, Minbald, a bold or reſolute con- 

queror, or Cadbald, happily bold, Erbelba/d, 
| nobly bold, &. ; 

BALDERDA'SH (V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 


mix a good and bad commodity together; 


alſo any thing done contuledly, and without 
- judgment. 
_ BA'TDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 
want of hair; alſo a mean, uncorreR, and 
'  vnpoliſh'd way of diſcourſe or writing, 
BA'/LDOCK (S.) a conſiderable, large market- 
town in Hertfordſhire, diftant from London 
29 computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 
between. the bills, in a chalky ſoil, fit for 
corn, of chief note for its many malſters ; 
ies weekly market is on Thurſdays ; the 
church is a large pile with three chancels, 
and a fine tower with a ring of fix bells, 
built in the middle of the town, and a rec- 
tory in the patronage of the king 
BALE {(S.) a pack or bundle made uv very 
tight and well corded; for thoſe goods that 
are wrapt up in ſuch manner, ate called bale 
goods, as filk, cloth, &c. 8 


BA'/LEFUL (A.) an old word uſed for ſorrow- 


ful, grievous, woeſul, terrible, &c. 
BALK (V.) to diſappomt, fiuftrate, put by, 
or diſcourage. 
BALK (S.) a difappointment, fruſtrating, dif. 
couraging, or putting aſide a purpoſe in- 
tended; in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
- -unploughed ; with Builders, it is a long flen- 
der tree uied for rafters, or (c-ffolding. 
BALL (S.) any thing round, as a globe or 
ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and 
an inſtrument of dive:tion tor children and 
grown perſons, uſed in dive's exerciſes ; 
alſo a publick meeting for perſons of diftinc- 
tion to divert themſelves with dancing, &c. 
With Marhematicians, a Ball and ſocket is 
2 contrivance made cf braſs, wherein a 
_ Gall plays in a ſocket, by means of a perpe- 
tual ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or 
other inſtrument may be moſt commodiouſly 
applied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences, | 
BA'LLAD (S.) a ſong, but now commonly 


f 


apphed to the meaner ſort, that are ſung in 


the ſtreets by the vulgar. 

BA'LLAST (S.) any thing that ſeamen put 
into the bottom of the ſhip, to keep her 
© 7 Neady, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 

ones, gravel, according to what voyage 


* 


1 
ſhe is intended for. Metapborically, any thing 
that brings a perſon to act diſc:eetly, by cor. 
recting the youthful or airy vanities that hang 
aboutthem, 1s ſo called. | | 
BA/LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER (S.) ſmall 
turned pillars, that are put under the rail 


hand- board of a ſtair- caſe, balcony, or oth E 
partition to ſupport it, 
BA'/LLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a perſot 
into an office, by means of little balls of fe. 
ve:al cclcurs, which are put into a box pri 
vately, according to the inclination of the B 
chuſer or voter, or by writing the name a 
names of the candidates upon ſmall pieces 
paper, and rolling them up, ſo that they can. 
not be read, which are put into a box, & 
and when the time limited for the election i 
over, an indifferent per ion takes them ou 
one by one, and upon reading the name 0 
names ſomebody tekes down the number d 
votes, the greater of which are declared dv | 
ly elected. a | 
BA'LLUSTRADE (S.) one or more rows d 
pillars or balliſters, made of a proper height, 
to lean on or look over, ſet any where u 
make a partition. . 
BALM or BA'LSAM (S) a fort of gum 5 BA 
very great uſe and eſteem in phy ſick, liqui 5 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, u £ 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cure « ſ 
wounds and ſeveral diſtempers ; it is uſedly * 
ſome ladies as a paint, mixed with the yl n 
of an egg, and ſpirit of wine. That of 6 tl 
lead, or the Lewant, and that of Pers, at 11 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Chymi) fe 
call the ſpirit of common ſalt by this nan b, 
when extracted by art: The preparation if al 
thus, firſt the ſalt is diſſolved, and that di gi 
ſolution, well clarified, is ſet in horſe dun al 
for the ſpace of two or three months, 2 ha 
which they diſtil it ſtrongly with (and he: Pe 
which yields an unctuoſity cf ſuch a preſe ba 
ving nature, that the moſt corruptible thin Pa 
being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be prefer fic 
time without end; it is by this means tb Cal 
report that the dead bodies of the ancien BAN 
were preſerved without being reduced | up 
mummy. There is an aromatick herb, call rol 
balm, uſed to mull wine with, to make itil bro 
more cordial than it naturally is. | B ler 
BALSA'MICK. (A.) healthful, refreſhing. . AN] 
ſtorative, of a fragrant ſmell and delici thr, 
taſte, of the nature or quality of balm, doy 
BAM (S.) a ſham or pretence, a lying excul rh 


formerly it was a contraction of beam, 41 
figniſy'd wood or woody, from whence 
vera] places take in part their names, 
| Bamfield, Bambridge, Bambury, imports 
that then, or before, that place was a 0 
or woody, Z 
 BA'MPTON (S.) a ſmall market-fown 
Dewonſbire, was anciently called Bron 
diſtant from London 134 computed, and 
.meaſured miles, Its market is weekly 


daturdayv. : i BA'M pT0 
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BAN 

BA'MPTON (S.) in Oxfordſhire, diſtant from 
London 56 computed, and 66 meaſured 
miles; its market is weekly on Wedneſday, 
and the moſt noted of any in England for 
fell-monge-rs wares, ſuch as leather jackets, 
gloves, breeches, &c. bu: 
BAN (S.) a2 Murcia! Term for a proclamation 
made in the army by beat of drum, ſound of 
_ trumpet, c. requiring the ſtrict obſervance 
of diſc-pline, either for the declaring a new 

officer, or puniſh.ng an offender. 
BA'NBURY (S.) a large market-town in Ox- 
fordſbire, diſtant from Loden 53 computed, 
and 75 meaſured mites, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday. Queen Mary made it 
a borough by charter, conſiſting of a bailiff, 
12 aldermen and 12 burgeſſes; this charter 
was renewed by king James I. 8 June, 6 Reg. 


and made a mayor- town, conſiſting of a 


mayor, 12 aldermen, and 6 capital bur- 
geſſes, and a right to ſend one member to 
parliament; all which it ſtill enjoys. The 
fituation is very pleaſant upon the river Char- 
wel, and its trade is very conſiderable, eſpe- 
cially in cheeſe, of which it makes great 
quantities, and exceeding good. 


BAND {S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore 


about the neck, and now commonly reſtrain- 
ed to ſtudents in the univerſity and publick 
ſchools, clergymen and lawyers ; formerly 
worn by every body, inſtead whereof, now 
neckcloths, turnovers or ſtocks are worn by 
the generality of the people ; alſo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſurround any thing to pre- 
ſerve it 'from ſplitting, ſometimes called 
boops ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that 
are put round any perſon or creature, as a 
girt or ſwathing nd to a horſe or child; 
alſo a company of gentlemen bearing hal- 
hards, that wait immediately upon the king*s 
perſon on ſolemn occafions, are called the 
band of penſioners ; ſo at Theatres, the com- 
pany of mufic ans are called the band of mu- 
Ack; 1» likewiſe the militia of the city are 
called the trained bands, 

BA NDAGE (S.) whatever ties or binds things 
up or together; ſo in Su» gery, the fillets, 
rollers, or other linen cloths that bind up 
broken bones, ſores, or arms that have been 
ler blood, are called 52ndages, mf” 

BANDALIE'RE (S.) a large leathern belt 
thrown over the rtght ſhoulder, ard hanging 
down under the left arm, wore. by the an- | 


cient muiqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of | 


their fire arms, and for the carriage of their 
muſquet charges, which were put in about 
12 wooden caſes coated with leather; but it 
15 now out of uſe. 


BANDELET. (8) any ſmall fillet, band or flat | 


orders of architecture. | 
VI'TTI (S.) a ſet or company of out- 
laws, that in Italy live by robbery and plun- 
de, from whence all highw.ymen, cut- 
throats and publick robbers are ſo called. 


BA'NDOG (8% a ſierce large og, commonly 
| ( 


order uſed as an ornament in any of the 
BA) 


| 


. 
8 


BAN 


kept chained up in the day-time,, that he 
may be fiercer in the night, kept in yards or 
lone houſes as a defence againſt thieves ; alſo 
for ſport, ſuch as bull or bear-baiting, maſ- 
tiff fighting, &c. Sometimes it is applied to 
à bailiff or his followers, &. 
BA/NDY (A.) crooked or deformed ; alſo 2 
ſtick made curved at the bottom to ſtrike a 
ball with, | ] | 
BA'NDY (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
gether a party or faction; alſo to toſs to and 
fro, to examine a matter thoroughly, * 
BANE (S.) the ruin deſtruction or overthrow 
of a, perſon ; alſo poiſofi, or miſchief. 
BA'NEFUL (A.) poiſ.nous, miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, deſtructive. | 2 
BA/NE WORT (8) the herb night. ſhade. 
BANC (V.) to chaſtiſe by beating much or ſe- 
verely with a ſtick. 42 EN 
BANG (S.) a ſtripe or blew. 
BA/NGOR S.) by ſome called a city, and by 
others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarwone 
Hire in Nortb- Wales, was anciently ſo large, 
as to he called Bangor the Great, which was 
deſended by a powerful caftle, which has 
been long ſince levelled ; it is lowly ſeated on 
the ſea ſhore ;; its cathedral is very mean ard 
old, and by the people is pretended to he the. 
moſt ancient in Britain, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop. 
in 512, It is obſerved, that very few late. 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
ſents ; and while they temain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are A 
commonly allowed to hold ſome other good , Þ 
benefice in commendam. The houſes are to; 
lerahle, and pretty well inhabited. It is go- 
verned by the biſhop's ſheward, who keeps 
court leets, and courts baron for the biſhop ; 
it has an indifferent maket weekly on Wed- 
neſdays; is diſtant from London 180 compu- 
ted, and 236 meaſured miles, 8 
BA'NIANS (S.) an idolatrous ſet among ts 
Eaft- Indians, who hold a metempſycho s, 
and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe I 
prejudice any living thing, nor even the moſt © 
noxious inſet, They believe there is a God, 
who created heaven; and -earth, and yet 
worſhip the devil, becauſe they think he is 
capable of doing them miſchief; they wear 
their hair ſhort, but do not ſhave. their 
head. They ugderftand buſineſs very well, 
and trade in moſt things: They marry their 
children at ſeven years of age; they make 
the chief part of their religion confiſt in pu- 
riſying and waſhing themſelves. If any: . 
touch one another, they muſt waſh and pu- 
rify them'elves before they eat, drink, or J 
enter into their own houſes, They wear 
about their necks a ſtone called ramberas, 
which is as big as an egg, ard has a hole in 
the middle, thro* which are put three ſtrings; _ 
this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great. 


—— 


— 


Sod; for which reaſon, and their profeſſs 
n . F 2 1 5 of 


2 


BAN 


of Innocency and inoffenfiveneſs of lite, they BANTER (S.) a joke, a ſportive amuſing 


are much reſpected by all the Indians. 


BA/NISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of a BA'NTER (V.) to make game of, to ſpott 


private houſe or kingdom, by way of pu- 
niſhmenit for an c ffence committed, 
out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
vate perſon. or publick magiſtrae; the be- 
ing compelled to forſake the houſe, or coun- 
try of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, 
BANK S) fometimes it means a great ſhoal 
of ſand in the ea, where oftentimes ſhips 
are ſwallowed up and loſt, and ſcmetimes a 
ſmall) artificial wall of earth either to part or 
Incloſe lands, or in a garden for pleaſure, 
made to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a ri- 
ver, or fea, that keep it from ove: flowing 
the country; alſoa place where many aff:irs 
are negotiated, ſuch as the - diſcounting of 
bills of exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe 
it ſignifies any large ſtock of money belong- 
ing to ſeveral perſons, 
BA'NKER (S.) a perſon who negociates mo- 
ney affairs, bills of exchange, &c. In Italy. 
this employ is not eſteemed derogatory to 
Nobility, and is commonly practifed by the 
younger ſons of the beit families, and ſupports 
both the dignity of the perſons, and the pro- 
ſeſſion. Among the Ramans, bankers managed 
the exchange, took in money, affiſted in buy- 
ing and fel.ing, and drew the neceffary wri'- 
ings relating to all ſuch buſineffes, and ſo 
were 2Ifo brokers, agents and notat ies. 
BYNKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either real- 
ly or pretendedly unable to ſat sfy his credi- 
tors, for which reaſon he «bſconds, hides, or 
denies himfſelt'to his creditors, 
BA'NKRUPTCY (S.) the breaking pr be- 
coming inſolvent, or unable to pay one's 
juſt debts. * | 
DANN v.) to curſe, exclaim againft, or with 
evil to. 
BANNER (S.) a ſtandard, colt ur, or enſign 
in an army. 
BANNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 
formeriy an order in much power andefteem, 
but now dwindled away and extinct. 
i BANNS or BA'NES {S.) the ſo'enn proclama- 
tion, or publication of any thing; a publick 
edict or ſummons, as of a prince to his no 


bles, frequent among the French; alſo of a| 


lord to his vaſſ Ils; the publick declaring of 
a contiat of marriage intended to be con 

fummated between two perſons in the open 
church, in orde: to know if any juſt objec. 
tion can be made againſt it, 

- BANQUET (S.) a feaſt or entertainment, 
where perſons regale themſelves with ple+ 
fant foods, or fruits. In Forrific :tion, a (mall 
foot- way along a parapat, raiſed about a foot 
and a half, for the convenience of getting up, 
and firing upon the enemy in the moat, or 


coveted way. EEE. 
BANQUET (V.) to feaſt, or evjoy one's felf 


_ 


— 


„ 


* 


ttized; formerly immerſion being uſed, t 


BAR (S.) in 


BAR 


ſpeech, mocking, or jeering. 


with, to mock, or jeer. 


an infant. 


were obliged to purify themſelves by ſever; 


fummary of their religion was read. 


cept the Quakers; many differences han 

been, and are ſtill kept up in relation to the 

time when, and manner how, it is to by 
performed, which I forbear mentioning, 

BAPTHYSMAL (A.) ſomething belonging 0 
appertaining to baptifm, 

BA'PFIST (S.) St. Jobs the forerunner d 
Chriſt, is moſt eminently ſo called, as being 
the firſt that publickly baptized with ſpin 
tual intention; alſo the name given to thok 

who, tho* they affirm the faithful ought u 
be baptized, yet ſay, that it ſhould be on 
to thoſe grown up, or to the adult, The 
are a great number of feAs, who, thouy 
they differ in other reſpects, yet agree 
this ; but what age the party muſt be befor 
he or ſhe can be called adult, was never 30 
(nor indeed in th#nature of the thing cal 
be) determined; ſome perſons being met 
children all then lives, as to the nice diſtir 
tions that ſubtle heads have ſpun for them, 

BAPTUSTERY (S.) the place where, ori 

ſfirument in which perſons were or are ba; 


went into a river, and were there plunged 
but in the reign of Conſtantine, in great cal 
they built chapels, or places on purpoſe! 
baptize in, which in the eaſtern countri 
was by dipping the. perſon all over; hut i 
the weſtern, and colder parts, they 
fprinkling, finding an inconvenience to al 
by the other method; at firſt every chu 
had not a bapfhitery belonging to it; our fol 
a tao fame end, 

BAPTUZE (V.) to initiate perſons into! 
community of the chriſtian church by by 
tiz ng them according ts Chriſt's appoith 


ment. 

Maffei, thoſe ſtrokes that 1 
drawn acroſs, or downwards, between! 
minv notes as make up the meaſure © 
the air is pricked in; alſo anylett, ſtoppag 
hindrance to a thing; alſo the rail, or pl 
where the council fiand to plead cauſes i 
court of judicature, or where priſoners in 


and iciends, to live pleaſantly and jollily, | 


* 
3 


| BA'/NTLING (S.) a young child that fucks, 
BA'NISHMENT (8) the forcibly being thruſt 2 | 
BAPTISM (S.) a waſhing, purifying, oe 
cleanfing with water, practiſed among the 
Fews, two ways; fiiſt, by thoſe who had 
any ways pelluted themſelves, who, before 
they were admitted to affilt at the ſacrifices, 


waſhings ; fecondly, when a perſon wy 
made a proſelyte to their religion, if a male, 
he was firſt circumciſed, and a fmall time 
afterwards baptized; during which time: 
In the 
Chrifliian Church, it is the facrament of ad. 
miffton inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and prac 
tiled by all parties profeffing ( hriftianity, ex. 
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BA'RBEL (S.) the name of a pleaſant river- 


BA'RBER (S.) one who makes a trade or em- 


BAR 
ed take their trial ; alſo a ſmall convenient 
room parted off in a tavern or other publick 
houſe; for the miſtreſs, &c. to be in, and. 
take an account of the reckoning, to give, 
orders, &c, In Heraldry, it is one of the ho- 
nourable-members of a coat, which is divi- | 
ded by it into two unequal parts by its being 
drawn horizontally acroſs the field, and con 
taining a fifth part of the whole. | 

BA'RATRY (8.) in Law, is when the mafiter 
of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 
inſurers, either by running away with the 
ſhip, or embeezling the goods. 

BARB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man”: 

face; in Carving, it is to cut up a lobſter, 

BA'RBACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open 

ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings liable 

to be overflowed, for the water to come in 


a terrasz alſo a cleft or aperture made in. 
the walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon 


the entrance of a bridge, or without the 
city, having a double wall with towers, to 
overlook and command the city. | 


people, ſuch as the Hortentots, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. with the Greeks and Romans, 
this term was applied to all foreigners, 
BA"'RBARISM (S,) an ungrammatical way of 
ſpeaking or writing, and contrary to the tive: 
idiom of any particular language. 
BARBA'RITY (S.) cruelty, inhumanity, un 
rea'onable puniſhment, &c. 
BA'RBAROUS (A.) wild, urpoliſhed, uncivi- 
lized by good laws and cuſtoms ; ignorant, 
fierce, cruel z and when applied to Language, 
is th · t which is improper and imme: hodical. 
BA'RBAROUSNESS (S) clowniſnneis, un- 


4 


Barbary, much valued for his ſwittneſs ; they 
are reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
and are therefore valued for ſtallions it is re- 
ported they will out · run an oftrich, and that 
ſome of them are ſold ſor 1000 ducats, or 
100 camels, and that they are fed ſparingly 
with camels milk. It is further added, that 
they preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barb, 
as carefully as we do that of a noble ſamnly. 


fiſh, ſo called upon account of its having a | 
beard or moſs under its noſe or chops. 


ployment to ſhave or trim the beards of 
other men for money, 4 _ 
aK DS 8.) the ancient poets among the Gaul 
and Britont, who deſcribed and ſung in verie 
the noble atchievements of the kings, gene | 
rals and great men; they promoted virine, 
and frequently influenced the chieſs on both; 
fides ſo far as to be reconciled, even when 
the armies were ready to join battle, In the 
\highl ends of Scotland, the heads of clans ſtill 


and go out at, Gr to drain the water from off 


the enemy; and formerly it was a fort at! 


ARB A RIANs (S.) uncivilized, wild, or rude] 


Mmannerlineſs, cruelty, &c. 1 
B4RBE (S.) a fort of horſe brought ſrom 


RAR 
genealogies and memorable atchievements of 
their families. 3 5 
BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed ; alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain one's ſelf with. 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 
_ upon in the winter-time, being fo ordered, 
that no graſs ia, or eafily can be uon it. 
BAR-FEE S.) .a fee of 20 pence paid to the 
_ goaler by every per ſon try'd tor, and acquit» 
ted of felony, 325353 + * 
B ARGAIN (S.) an agreement or centragt 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
perty to, or in lands, tenements, manore, 3 
Ec. from one perſon. to another, is called Y 
bargain and ſole, between the bargainer and 
| bargainee, . _ 
BARGAIN (V.) to contract, or agree upon 
certain conditions, either as a buyer or ſeller. 
BARGAINEE/ (S.) the purchaſer, or perſon 
who accepts, yields, or agiees to a baigain. 
or contract, r 
BA'RGAINER (S.) the ſeller, or pe ſon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain, 
BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for pleas 
ſure and trace; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons nd much goods, and accord- 
ing to its Airuuie and uſe is called by vari- 
ous names. | 4th 
BARG or BYR. MASTER (S.) a Mining 
Term, ſignifying a governor or overieer. In 
D.rbyfhire, they are the common meaſures of 
th. ore raiſed, collectors of the tythe or arm 
paid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 
claimed by each pe:ſon in the king's field. 
BA'RCH MOTE or BAR MOOT. S.) n 
court held on mining- affairs, ſubject to par- 
ticular lass. 13 
BARK (.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but 
one neck; alſo the outer rind or coat of a 
tiee, In Huſbandry, bark · burning is a diſ- 
temper or diſordet in trees, commonly cured 
dy cutting or ſlitting along, or down che 
grain of the bark of a tree. at; 
BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe. like a 
dog; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting- time 3. alſo to peel or ſtrip off bs 
outer rind or ba-k of a tre. =_ 
BARK BI'NDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 
trees are ſutjeR, that is cured by ſlitting be 
bark, or cutting it along the grain, of bbs 
tree. N e C 
B4/RKER (S.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks 
before his door, to invite cuitomers in to buy 
clothes. | 
BARK GA'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is jretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured —. 
by daubing the injured part with clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it conti- 
tinue for ſome time. , EE 
BA'RKING (S.) in Eh, about 8 miles from 
London ; is a large market t:wn, chieſſy in- 
habited by fi. ermen, whoſe fmcks lis im 


ſetain perſons under this name, to revord the 


3 


7 k * 
« 
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up to Billingſgate in ſmall boats, The pa- 
Fiſh of Barking is very much improved by 
lands that have been got out of the Thames, 
Sc. Its market is weekly on Saturdays; 
the rectory and pariſh church, with the ad- 
yowſon and right of patronage of the vicar- 
ge, is in the warden and fellows of All 
Seal college in Oxford, | 
BA'RKING (s.) is the peeling or ſtripping the 
rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch purpo- 
ſes as it is uſual, which can ſeldom be per- 
"formed but in the menth of May, or in a 
very wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being di- 
© realy oppoſite to that operation; alſo the 
noiſe that dogs make when they yelp; and 
Mzctaphorically, applied to an angry broil or 
noiſy ſquabble. 
BA'RKLEY or BE'RKLEY (S.) an ancient 
boꝛough-t wu in G/ourefter ſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen; its market is 


- weekly on Tueſdiy ; diſtant from London 89 


Barking river, from whence their fiſh is ſent| 


| 


computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 
BA/RKSHIRE or BE'RKSHIRE (S.) is well 
cloa hed with wood, and watered with rivers, 
- wiz, the Tfis, the Oke, and the Kenner: The 


whole country is generally of a rich foil, fit 


both for corn and paſturage; there are ſeve- 
ral conſiderable manufacturies for clething or 
_ woolen cloth carried on in this county, eſpe- 
cially at Newberry, and alſo for canvas or ſail 
cloth. This county ſends nine members to 
parliament, has 12 market towns, and 140 
"pariſhes ; is divided into zo hundreds, which 
contain about 510,000 acres of ground and 
about 17,000 houſes, and is in Saliſbury dio- 
" "cefs, and about 120 miles in circumference, 
On the north fide it is ſeparated from Bucking- 
©" bamfbire and Oxfordſhire by the Thames z on 
the ſouth fide from Hampſhire by the river 
_ Kennet; on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey; 
and on the weſt by Vilis and G oucefter ſoire. 
BA'RLEY (S.) a grain or corn that grows 
much in England, wherewith ſome people 
© make bread, but its particular uſe is to make 


malt, in order to make variety of drink, | 


© called ale or beer, according to the particu. 
lar mode of brewing it; from this grain, 
_ "hiſtorians ſay, was taken the ſtandard of 
Engl fb weights or meaſures, EEE 
BARM (S.) the yeaſt, or head that riſes upon 
ale or beer in its fermentation or working. 
BARN (S.) a warchouſe, or place to lay up 
© hay, corn. and other country ſtores; ſome- 
times uſed for -yeaſt, or the working up of 
ale or beer, called alſo ferment ; alſo a young 
child is ſo called. by the Scots and north- 
country folks. | | 
BA'RNACLE (S.) a ſmall ſea animal frequent 
among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, whoſe 


production has multiplied the ſpeculations oi 


the learned; at firſt it appears like a little 
ſhell fiſh growing on old timbgr, reſembling 
a muſcle for colour and confiftence, croſſed 


wich ſutures; it hangs 1 _ 


longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtance, - 
by which it receives nouriſhment within the Me 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a ſolan a 
gooſe. The French, on the coaſt of Nor. i 
mandy, have alſo barnaclet, which they call t 
_ macriuſe,” which produces a bird of the duck n 
kind, which the French eat as fiſh, on fiſh. ph 
days, tho* Mr. Ray has obſerved it to be a 1 
real fowl. The farriers twichers or blakes, t 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, are / 
alſo called barnacles; in the Capting Lan- 7 
guage, à pair of ſpectacles; alſo the irons or * 
fetters worn by felons are ſo called; alſo the ſi 
gratuity or reward that jockies have for F 
buying horſes for gentlemen, BA 
BA'RNARD CASTLE (S.) a ſmall market. ti 
town in the county of Durbam, confiſting 10 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral lane: © 
branching out from it; its chief trade is p 
ſtockings and brides ; its market is weekly A 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 18; 5. 
computed, and 253 meaſured miles. ci 
B'ARNET or HIGH-BA/RNET (S.) a large, u 
dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and dt 
on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal as 
waters, which of late years are not fo much ti 
uſed as formerly ; but its ſwine market on ws 
Mondays makes it to be much frequented, p. 
and well accommodated with inns. Here tt 
was fought a bloody battle between the com. 1 
petitors of the houſes of Yuri and Lancaſter os ar 
 Eafter day, in which Edward IV. was vic- m 
tor: It is about ten miles, from London. 20 
BA'RNESLEY (S.) a pretty well. huilt town in te 
the Meß- Riding of Yorkfhire, conſiſting of all 
ſtone houſes, has a good market weekly on — 
Wedneſday; its principal manufacture is ric 
wire ; diſtant from Londos 126 compuied, up 
and 159 meaſured miles, | | off 
BA/RNSTAPLE (S.) in Dewonſbire, was ance wl 
walled in, and enjoyed the privileges of : 1 
city; it is pleaſantly ſeated among the hills, art 
and built of ſtone; the ſtreets are populou Art 
and well built, and clean kept; it has a ſtrong thi 
bridge over the tiver; it is a corporation, wi 
conſiſting of a mayor and 24. common- coun- W; 
cil men or capital burgeſſes, a high ſteward, gif 
recorder, deputy recorder, and other offi BA'R 
cers; it ſends two members to parliament, BA'R 
who are elected by the mayor, aldermen, the 
capital and common burgeſſes, which are bot 
upwards of 200 in number, and the mayor ma 
is the returning cfficer, In queen £/1zabeth's wo 
time it was much inhabited by merchants, BAR 
who traded to Spain and France; but at pre- ab 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are removed to exc 
| Biddeford, occaſioned by the ſhaliownefs 0 pat 
its haven, It has a large market weekly 0 thai 
Friday, much frequen'ed, and ſtored wit pri 
choice of commodities ; diſtant from Lond allo 
154 computed, and 190 meaſured miles. not 
BARO'METER (S.) a machine for meaſurinf 200 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the vari wer 
ations thereof, and from thence to concludt arm 

what ſort of weather will follow, This in- | 

| rumen 
\ 
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BAR 


ſtrument is built upon what is called the Tor- | 


ancey ricellian experiment, and is only a glaſs tube 
in the filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed at 
 ſolan one end, and has the other open, and im- 

Nor. merged in a baſon af ſtagnant mercury, As 
yy call the weight of the a moſphere leſſens, the 
> duck mercury deſcends in the tube, and as it in- 
n fiſh. creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury 
> be a ' ſuſpended in the tube, being always equal to 
lakes, the weight of the | incumbent atmoſphere ; 
h, are Abundance of contrivances have been made 
Lan- uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 
n curately, which has given name to many 
ſo the ſorts of barometers, as the wheel, horizontal, 
ve for diagonal, pendant, &c. 6arometers. 

BARON (S.) a word uſed in ſeveral ſignifica- 
arket. tions ; firſt, as a degree of nobility next be- 
fiſting low a viſcount, and abovea gentleman ; they 
1 lanes were thoſe, who had the government of 
rade is provinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
weekly and now probably are the ſame with cour! 
on 185 baros ; preſently after the conqueſt, all ſuch 

came to parliament, and ſat as peers in the 
large, upper houſe ; this dignity at firſt wholly 
d, and depending upon the king's pleaſure, they af- 
dicinal terwards obtained letters pas ent to make he 
| much title hereditary to their iſſue male, and theſe 
ket on were called barons by writ or creation, whoſe 
rented, poſterity the king may create at his pleaſure ;. 

Here thoſe who were made by writ are called 5a 
e Com Bl rom by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
after on anceſtors have continued barons beyond the 
as Vice memory of man, and have their ſurnames 
3 added to the title of lord; but thoſe by pa- 
on in tent are called by their baronies. There are 
ting of alſo barons by tenure, ſuch as the biſhops, 
:kly on who have baronies annexed to their biſhop- 
ture is ricks, are called lords ſpiritual, and. fic in the 
1putea, upper houſe. - This term is alſo. applied to 
| | officers, as the barons of the Exchequer, | 

a$ once who preſide at cauſes between the king and 
es of 4 his ſubjects relating to the revenue; there 
ne hills, are alſo barons of the Cingue Peres, which 
opulou are members of the houſe of commons. In 
ſtrong the Law, the huſband is the baron, and the 
Dration, wife is the feme; and formerly, before there 
\- COUN- was a lord mayor of London, the chief ma- 
teward, giſtrates were called barons, . 
er off BARON ESS S.) the wife or lady of a baron. 
iament, BA'RON and FEM E (S.) in Heraldey, is when 
lermen, the coat of arms of a man and ſus wife are 
nich are born per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, the 
mays man's being always on the dexter ſide, and 
$4beth's woman's always on the finiſter fide. 
rchants, BA'RONET (S.) a degree of honour next to 
at pſt- a baron; it takes precedency of all knights, 
zoved to except knights of the garter: It is given by 
vneſs of patent, and is the loweſt degree of honour 
eekly 08 that is hereditary ; they had ſeveral great 
ed with Privileges granted them, the title Str is 
) Lond allowed them by their patent, tho* they ase 
les. not dubbed, Their number was at firſt but 
eaſuriny | 200, but it was afterwards increaſed, They 
he e were allowed to charge their coat with the 
_— arms of Uſfer, which are in a field gvles, ar- 
Ir umem 
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gent, a hand, on condition of defending the 
province of Ulfer in Ireland, which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
| for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers for 
the ſpace of three years, or pay into the Ex- 
chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
84. per day each, amounts to 109 50. In a 
ſtatute of Richard II. baronet is put inftead 
of banneret. This order was created by 
James I. in the year 161171. 
BARON (S.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 
of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 
or biſhop,  _ 9 5 
BA'ROSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of theatmo- 
ſphe:e, and oftentimes confounded with the 
barometer. 2 | 
BA'RRACK (S.) a hut, or little lodge for - 
ſoldiers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without the city ; formerly it was ee 
ated to the apartments for the horſe, anc 
thoſe for the foot were called huts, but now 
it is a name common to the lodgings of both 
the horſe ard foot, . 
BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile Affairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the own- | 
ers, inſurers,. or hirers, by going away with 
the ſhip, finking or deſerting her, or embea- 
zling the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quar- 
rel, ſome behaviour offenſive to all the 
neighbourhood, | 
BA'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 
various quantities, according to the ſort of 
liquor which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a halt; of beer or ale, 36 gallons, 
&cz nor is the gallon of an equa} quantity, 
as may be ſeen under that word; there ate 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are fold by 
the barrel, ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight. The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame term is applied to 
many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Clock=making, that upon which the line is 
wound, e. 1 : 
BA'RREN (A.) unfruitful, mean, dry, pocr, 
ordinary land; and in a metaphoricel Senſe, 
a perſon of no parts or ſkillz-aiſo a mean or 
trifling fubject to write on z one that has 
very low thcughts z women, or. any other 
animal that does not bring forth children or 
young, ate ſaid to be barren. - 
BA'RRENNESS (S. that imperfeg 


>Fion in any 
creature or vegetable, that readers it inca- 
pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
kind; alfo want of invention, &c. in arts 
and ſciences, . 
BA'RRETOR or BA'RRATOR. (S.] a quar- 
relſome, wrangling, litigious perſon, @ pr 
moter of Jaw ſuits, a common d. ſturber, 
one that is never quiet or ealy. 43 
BARRICA'DE (V.) to ſhut up or ſecure one's 
ſelf, by faftening the doors or avenues to a 
place. 
BARRICA/DO (8 


8.) an intrenchment or 255 
by roiing barrels- filled 


fence made haſtily, 
14 


BAS 


with earth, eutting down or throwing trees, 
earts, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ-- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's purſuing, or rea- 


dily getting at one. 
 BYRRIERS (S.) 3 ſtop, lett, or hindrance 
made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to 3 the ruſhing in of horſe 
or foot, by driving great ftakes into the 
ground above five ſeet high, eight or nine 
feet diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is a 
moveab'e wooden bar, that may be opened 
at pleaſu /e; it has ſometimes been applied 
to a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 
with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of 
rails or bars, g 
BA'RRISTERS (S.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the ſtudy of the 
Jaws, and made their ſkill ſufficiently known 
the bar, | | 
BA'RROW. HOG or P1G (S.) a boar, or male 
- hog, pig, or ſwire. 
BARULE'T (S.) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar, | 
BA'RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
barways into an even number of partitions, 
BA'RTER (V.) to exchznge or give one thing 
or commodity for another, either of the 
ſame or different kind. 
BA RTON (S.) a large ſtragling town in Lin- 
| co!nſhire, no ed for little but its being a com- 
mon ferry over the Humber to Hull; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from Lon- 
dus 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
BAR WIG (S.] one between a long wig and 
a bob, ſuch as are commonly worn by the 
Judges on the bench, | 
BASE (A.) roguith, diſhoneſt, mean, low, 
vile, cheating, pictended ; ſo baſe money is 
counterfeit coin, leſs than the true value 
ought to be. 
BASE (S.) in Architecture, that reſt or foun. 
Gation of a column, which, according to the 
different orders, have different members and 
roportions ; but what is called the Atrick 
ſe, ig frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beauty and ftrength, In Geo- 
metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure. | 


BASE COURT (S.) ſuch an one as is not a| 


court of record. 
2 FEE (S.) a tenure at the will of the 
ord | 


BA'SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put cut of coun- 
tenance, meek, tender, &c. 

BA'SIL (S.) the ſloping edge of a chifel or 
ruler, plaining iron, or other inſtrument ; 
alſo a man's name ; al o the name of a par- 
ticular ſort of leather made of ſheep's ſkins, 
uſed for many forts of workmens aprons, 
boys fatchels, &c. | 

BA'SILISEK (S.) formerly meant a large hall 
or publick place, withfles, porticoes, galle- 
ries, &c, where princes adminiſtered juſtice 


peiſonally, and now fignifies any great court 


a 


before proper judges, are called to plead at 


BAS 


of juſtice, or exchange; in » the 
* hepatick vein, running the whole length of 
„the arm; in Af#ronomy, it is the ſtar called 
the lion's heart, | 
BA'SILISK (S.) a dangerous ferpent, reported 
to kill with its breath or fight only, Gale 
' gefcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with threg 
httle eminences upon his head, ſpeckled with 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemble a crown. Alias 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to 
kill the largeſt ſerpent with its vapours only; 
if it bites but the end of a man's ſtick, it 
kills him; it drives away all other ſerpents 
with its hiffing ; theſe, and many other pro- 
rties ſaid to bolong to this creature, in the 
judgment of the moſt learned and experien- 
ced phyficians and anatomiſts, are looked 
upon as fabulous, and that there is really no 
fuch creature in nature, and that thoſe that 
are ſhewn for them, are impoſtures. 
BASINGSTO'KE (S.) a large, populous mar- 
ket-town in Hempſhire, diſtant from Londen 
39 computed, and 48 meaſured miles, ſur- 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich and 
fertile, has a good market 8 on Wed- 
neſday, for all ſorts of grain, eſpecially for 
barley, many of its inhabitants being malt. 
ſters ; and of late ye>rs the manufactures of 
drugzets, ſhalloons, and ſuch. light goods 
have been erected, and carried on with good 
ſucceſs. It is govered by a mayor, recor- 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c. 
BA'SIS (S.) the bottom foundation, or foot 
upon which any thing ſtands ; but with the 


- 


the heart, which is oppoſite to the mucro or 
point, | 

BASK (V.) to lie ſtretching or loitering in the 
ſun, or before a fire, to be warm without 


Ng | 

BASKET (S.) a convenient utenfil, fit for 
many purpoſes, particularly for the carri ige 
of garden ſivff, made of willow ſticks wove 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes 
open, according to the uſe or purpoſe it is ta 
be applied to; alfo of ruſhes, thin laths, &c. 

BA'SON (S.) in Arg'omy, a round cavity in 
the form of a tunnel, fituate between the 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Sraticts, 


are called baſons ; with the Gloſi-Grinders, 
they are the diſhes, that they form or grind 
convex glaſſes in, and are different, as the 
focuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or nearer j 
with the Hatrers, the iron mould in which 
they form the matter of their hats; it is 
alſo a reſervoir for the water of fountains, 
pater pipes, &c. alſo in common Furniture, a 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, make 
punch, &, | 
BASS (S.) in Mafich, the deepeſt or loweſt parts 
or tones, from which the ſeveral other parts 
are compoſed or built up, as it were, from 
a foundation; alſo 2 cuſhion or pillow made 
of hay. and covered wich matting, uſed ig 


- | . bur che 


1 


Anatomiſis, it is the upper or broader part of 


the two ſeales or diſhes faſtened to the ſtrings | 
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BAS 


churches for people to kneel on, called alfo 
an haſſock. ; 8 
BA SSA or BASHA'W (S.) a chief or princi- 
pal officer among the Turks, who commands 
the army, and are governors of towns. 
3A'SSET (S.) the name of a game at cards. 
ÞA'SSO .$.) in Mufick, is the baſs part uni- 


vocal muſick to the baſs part which is to be 
ſung. As Ttaly has been, and Riill is moſt 
noted for the fineſt muſicians, ſo moſt com- 
poſers in that ſcience affect to uſe their terms, 
ſome of which are, boſſo- c:ncertante, which 
is the baſe of the little chorus; bofſo- continue, 
is the thorough or figured baſs, that goes 
thro* the whole performance, playing ot 
chords, and whatever can make the harmo- 
ny full and compleat; b2ſſo reprens, the baſs 
of the grand chorus, which comes in now 
and then to make the c mpoſition more 
affecting. e 

BASSOON (8.) a muſical inſtrument that 
ſerves 38a baſs to a hautboy, flute, and othe: 
wind inſtruments, 
BA'SS-RELIEF or BASSO RELIEVO (S.) 
that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
heads, bodies, or other figures carved onthe 
matter, but a little way out, like the head 
of a prince upon a medal, of which there are 
fundry ſorts, viz. ſame raiſe high up, which 
is Bold. relief, and others but a very little 
raiſed, as upon the common co n of a ſhiil. 
ing, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the reli 
is ſaid to Be low. ; 

BA'STARD (S.) the fon of a whore, un- 
married perſon, ſo that the father is no. 
certainly known, in a Law Senſe ; alſo any 
counterieit metal, or wares, that are not 

envine. 

BWSTARDIZE (S.) to make or declare a 

child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, countgr- 


% 


feit, or ſpoil, 
BA'STARDY (S.) an inquiry, trial, or le- 
gal examination into the legitimacy of a per- 
ſon's birth, whether it was in wedlock or not. 
BASTE (V.) to anoint or moiſten meat that is 
roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c. alfo a 
flight itching or tacking on a piece of cloth 
upon a garment, in order to mend a hole, 
&c, alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a perſon for 
an affront given, or crime committed, 
BASTILE (S.) a royal caſtle built by Charles 
the Vth, king of France, in 1369, for the 
defence of Paris againſt the Engliſh; and 
now uſed as 2 priſon for ſtate priſoners, like 
the Tower of London, | 4 
BASTINA'DO -8.)'a puniſhment much uſed 
in Turkey, and among the Moors, which i 


the beating the perſon with a tick or cudgel, | 


and very frequently upon the ſoles of the 
neked feet, whereby they are often rendered 
lame all their lives after. © 


BA'5TION S.) in the mode-n Fortif cotien, 


quantity of earth faced with ſods, 


verſally; but ſometimes it is reſtrained in 


RAT 
part, whereof it is a principal part; it con-. 


many ſorts of baſtions, as ſolid, flat, cut, com- 
poſed, deformed, demy. and double boftrons, 
BA'STON or BATTOON S.) in Architees 


ued, in Law for one of the wardens of the 

fleet, who atrends the king's courts with a 

red ſtaff for taking ſuch to ward, as are 

committed by the court. In Heraldry, it lies 

diagonally croſs the field, in the ſhape of a 

ſtaff or truncheon, but does not reach from 

angle to angle, and is a fign of baſtardy, 
and ought not to be born of ary metal, un- 
leſs by the natural children of princes, nor 
ought it to be removed till the third gene- 
ration, and then it may be changed for om 

other mark. . 

BAT (S.) a bird that only flies in or towards 
the night, and then only 'in fine weather, 
having the body of a-mouſe, and the wings 
of a bird, not with feath-rs, but a ſort of 
ſkin; it produces and fuck es its young like 
the four footed creatures, and does net lay 
extzs like a bird; it never grows tame, feeds 


candles, oil, greaſe, &c. In Africh, they 
have tails as long as mice; ſome have four 
and others two ears; they build no nets, 
| but bring forth in heles upon the tops of 
houſes 3 ſome are black, ſome are white, 
yellow, and aſh-coloured. It is reported, 
that in China they are as large as pu lets, 
and are delicate eating; and that at M.. 
| gaſcar and the Maldrues, they are as large as 
" Favens, and have heads like foxes. Alo the 
name of a ſlick curv'd towa: ds the bottom, 
uſed to ſtiike a ball with, at the play called 
cricket. - 
"BAT A'VIANS 
provinces, .or th-ſe people that inhabit the 
low ccuntries. 5 
BATE (V.) to lower the price of a commodi- 
ty, to make an allowance for a damage, 
BATH (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in; alfa 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Symerſerfrre, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in many 
d ſeaſes; amenz the Fes, it was a meatu's 
that contained ſeven gailons an1 a h:lf Par- 
hp meaſure, for iqu d things, and three pecks 
and three pints, for corn end «ther dry things, 
BATH S.)] an ancient city in S»merſ-1rre, fo 
cal ed from the ſeve al medicinal fr nge, that 
are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground. but 
very compact, and encompaſſed on all ſides 
with the river won, and ſeveral hils, which 
ſend down mary ſprings into the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, which ſupply the 
baths ; it was wailed round with a ſlight ſtone * 
wall, pretty entire, having a ſtreet built upaa 
it; theie is 3 large market under the town» 
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as are nailed upon wainſcotting, to make or 


R a 


houſe, which is a neat tone building, fland- | 


pecially the Ta nud. By this name the Je- 


3 writers call that revelat on of God's will 
which he made to his choſen people, after 
all verbal prophecy had ceated in Iſrael, viz. 
after the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze- 
chariab, and Malachi : The generality of their 
traditions and cuſtoms are pretended to be 
founded upon the authority of this revelation 
to their elders, by the Path=K:l, which is a 
fort of fecret inſpiration, ſaid to be com- 
manicated ſometimes by an a:ticulate voice, 
and ſometimes othetwiſe.— Calmet. 


BATTA'LIA (S.) the arrangement of an ar- 


my, or the putting it in order to give battle, 


or receive the enemy. 


BATTA'LION (S.) a body or ſmall army of 


infantry from 5 to 800 men; they are uſu- 


ally drawn up with fix men in file, or one 


before another; thoſe that ſtand fide by fide 
are called ranks, | 


BA'TTEL (S.) a town in S-/ſzx, ſo called upon 


account of its being built in the field or plain, 
called then Heathfield, where the great battle 
between king Haroſd and William the Con- 


queror was fought, OF. 14, 1066, which de- 


.cided the fate of England, and ſubjected it to 


the Norman yoke; William, as a recompence 
for the ſhughter of ſo many thouſand per. 


ſons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 


and called it Batrel- Abbey, and dedicated it 
to St. Martin, and putin it a convent of Be. 
nedictine monks, to pray for the ſouls of the 
Hain; quickly after many houſes were built 
about it, which became a town, to who 
king Hen:y I. granted a market, to be kept 
weekly upon Sundays, as was uſual at that 
time, free from all manner of duties: But 
Anthony viſcount Montague, got an act of par- 
hament in 1600 to change it to Thurſday, 
as it till remains; it is diſtant from London, 
48 computed, and 57 meafured miles, 


BA'TTEN (S.) in Gd is a long, thin, 
and moderately broad piece of wood, ſuch 


—_ 


BAU'BLE'(S.) a play-thing for children, 


his action of treſpaſs ; but if the plaintiff 
made the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall be 
diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to the 
king for his falſe ſuit. In ſome caſes, a man 


may juſtify the beating another, ſo as mo- 


derately to correct him, as a father his child, 
a maſter his ſervant, a ſchool- maſier his pu- 
pil; likewiſe if a perſon will take away my 
goods, I may lay hands upon him and dif- 


tub him, and if he will not leave, I may 


beat him rather than he ſhall carry them 
away, Menacing begins the breach of 
peace, aſſaulting increaſeth it, and batten 
accompliſheth it. In War, it is the place 
where cannons are placed to play upon the 
ent my: Sometimes two or more Gat/erie 
are ſo poſited, that they point at the ſame 


place or mark, and are uſually planted I 


againſt the walls of a town, &c. ſo that 


What one ſhakes or weakens the other 


quite over throws or beats down, by which 

means breaches are made for ſoldiers to enter 

and ſtorm the town; theſe are called croſi 

batterien; a joint battery is when many guns 
ay at the ſame time on one place. 


BATTLE (8) the fight or engagement of two 


armies or two fingle perſons ; any conteſt by 
blows and arms is called a battle; and ſome- 
times arguing one againſt another is ſo called, 
An army is divided into three parts ; the 
van, which is the fore-part z the main bartl, 
which is the principal or middle part; and 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſh forward an 
advantage, or ſecure a retreat. 


BA'TTLEMENTS (S.) the breakings in a wall, 


or breaft- work, to look through, or over. 


BATTOLO'/CY : (S.) a great and needleſs 


circumlocution, a frequent repetition of the 
ſame words without neceſſity or propriety. 


BATTOO'N (S.) a ſhort thick ſtick or club; 
alſo a truncheon ſtaff born by a marſhall in 


an army, as the enſign of his office. 


toy, 


\ 4 a4 


wt 


8 ing upon 21 piliars in the front, where are, divide it into pannelling. tc 
the eiigies of two kings, Coel a Britiſh king, BA'TTEN (V.) to wallow, wanton, or rolling v: 
who is ſaid to have given the city a charter, | pleaſure, to have a fill of the good things of BA 
and Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned here this life, and grow fat by luxurious living. th 
amo 973; the ſtreets are but narrow, but BATTER (S.) a conſiſtence made up of flour, ol 
very neat, and the buildings good; there are water, eggs, c. to make puddinge, cakes, &c, ke 
two pariſh churches in ir, beſides the cathe- BA'TTER (V.) to beat down, or deſtroy a BA/ 
dral, which is a lofty and magnificent build- wall, town, or houſe, in a hoſtile manner; ut 
ing. The city is governed by a mayor, re- anciently they uſed an inſtrument, called a b: 
corder, common- council, and other inferior battering-ram, which was made P large BAL 
officers: It ſends two members to parlia-| beams of wood, with irons fixed in the a 
ment; beſides the profits that ariſe by a] head or end, ſomewhat like a ram's horns, BA' 
very great concou'ſe of nobility and gentry, which being flung at a proper height, way tr 
wh? come here for the benefit of their healths, | thruſt againſt the wall of a town beſieged, BA 
the citizens drive a great trade in the woolt- | by the ſtrength of many men; now it is 0 
len macufaQure. : done by continually firing large pieces of BA 
BATHE (v.) to waſh, ſoak, ſleep, or ſupple] ordaance which carry balls of diverſe ſizes, E. 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health, till a breach is made. BA 
BATH KUL S.) the dauzhter of the voice, BA'TTERY (S.) in Law, the wron;ful beat. R 
fo the Fewvs ___ of their oracles, which| ing of a perſon, upon which the injured .q 
is frequently mentioned in their books, ef- perſon may indict the other party, or have rc 
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BEA 


toy, any thing of a trifling nature, or ſmall 


value, 

BAUD or BAWD (S.) an infamous woman 
that keeps a houſe to encourage whoring 3; 
one who makes a trade of procuring or 
keeping women for lewd purpoſes. 

BA/VINS (S.) a ſort of light or bruſh faggots, 

uſed in war to fill up ditches, &c, and by 
bakers, c. to heat their ovens, 

BAULK (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or croſs 

a perſon's intentions or expectations. 

BA'WDRY (S.) che lewyd practice or wicked 
trade of a bad. 

BA'WDY (s.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd, 
obſcene diſcourſe. | 


BAWL (v.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 


great noiſe, 


BA'WTRY (S.) a ſmall town in the V- 


Riding of Yorkſhire, but very much fre- 
quented upon account of its being a tho- 
rough fare from London to Sc:thand, ſtonding 
upon the great poſt road, and ſupplied with 
a large number of inns for travellers ; alſo 
the river Idle, whoſe ftream is quick, and 
channel desp, brings down lead and mill- 
ſtones from Derbyſhire, and iron ware from 
Sheffield, which are conveyed to Stockzwith, 
Hull, & C. 
days ;. diſtant from London 117 computed 
and 147 meaſured miles. . 


= BAY (8. in Geograpby, a little gulph or arm 


of the ſea that extends itſelf up into the land, 
and larger in the middle than in the entrance 
alfo a light, reddiſh-brown colour in horſes. 
BAY (V.) is when a deer or ſtag has been 
run hird, he makes head againſt the dogs; 
alſo to appoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 


proper meth ds; al'o to hold in {uſpence, or 


pr: long the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 

BA'YONET (S.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag- 
ger, now uſed at the end of muſkets infiead 
ot a pike. EY 

BDE LLIUM (S.) a gum about which the 
learned are not agreed how it is produced; 
when good it is clear and tranſparent, of 
2a reddiſh- grey colour without, and when 
touched with the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft 
and odoriſerous; it is uſed in the compound- 
ing mithridate. The name is mentioned, 

. Geneſis ii. 12, but it is not known what is 
meant hy it, : 

To BE (V.) to exiſt or have a being. 

BEA'CON (S.) a publick ſignal, to give warn- 

ing againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c. 
which is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a long pole, and they put upon an eminence 
ſo as they may be ſeen afar off, - 

BEA'CONAGE (8.) a tax or farm paid for 
the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 

BEA'CONSFIELD (S.) a little town in Buck- 
ingbaimſhire, on the Oxford road, full of 
good inns, ſeated on a dry hill; diſtant 
trom Loudon 22 computed, and 27 meaſured 
miles; it has f market on Thurſdays. 

BEAD (S.) ſmall, round, ſquare, or other fa- 


Its market is weekly on Satur-|. 


BEA 
ſhioned ornaments to make necklaces for 
women; alſ> ornaments in Ascbitecture, 
carved in the ſame manner. 

BEA”DLE :S.) a meſſenger or apparitor of a 
court, who cites perſons to appear and an- 

ſwer in the Court to what is alledged againſt 
them; alſo an under officer in pariſhes and 
companies z alſo one who walks before the 
maſters at univerſities. 

BEA'D. ROLL (S.) among the Papi, a liſt 
of ſuch perſons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number 
8 . wich they count by a ſtring of 

ads, 

BEA/DS-MAN or WOMAN (S) among the 
Papifis, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for the ſouls 
of perſons deceaſed, &c. | 

BEA'GLE (S.) the name of a particular ſort of 
hunting dog ; alſo a contemptuous name 

given to a boy or man, as to ſay, you are 4 
2 beagle, is the ſame as, you are good 
or nothing. | | 

BEAK (S.) the bill of a bird; and in a Ship, 

is that part which is faſtened to the ſtern, 

and is ſupported by a knee, and is the beau- 
ty and ornament of a ſhip; in Arcbitecture, 
it is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of 

a larmier, | 

BEA'KER (S.) a large cup or veſſel to drink 
out of. ä | 

BEA'KING (S.) with Cockefigbters, is when 
one cock holds another with his bill, and 
ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at the 
ſame time. 

BEAM (S) a large piece of timber, uſed” in 
buildings to lay other ſmall pieces in, to ſup- 

port the floors, roof, &c. With Hun:ſmen, 
that part of a deers head that bears the ant- 
lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 
minous body ; with the Heralds, it fignifies 
the principal horn of a ſtag or a buck ; alſo 
the ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes 
called the beam, alſo the lath or iron of a 

pair of ſcales, and ſometimes the whole ap- 
paratus for weighing goods is ſo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king's beam. | 

BEAN (S.) divers ſorts of pulſe, ſome peculiar 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food, | 

BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to make 
ſport with, by baiting with dogs; alſo two 
conſtellations which the aftronomers call the 
great and little Bear, the pole tar is ſaid to 
be in the tail of the little Bear, becauſe that. 
ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from 
the nor h pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch uſage 
as one's ſuperiors think fit to beſtow upon 
us; alſ> to carry, to hold up or ſupport ; to 
yield, bring forth, or produce; in Heraldry, 
he who has a coat of arms, is (aid to bear 
the ſeveral charges ar ordinaries contained in 
the eſcutcheon ; with the Gunners, a piece of 
ordnance is ſaid to hear, when it lies directly 
againſt the mark; alſo when a ſhip ſails "__ 
. 


BEA 


the harbour before the wind, or with the 
* wind large, it is ſaid to ber in with the har. 
| bour ; alſo the ſeveral points of the compaſs, 
one hip or place is upon in reipect to ano- 
ther, are called the bearrngs of thoſe ſhips or 
places. 
BEARD(S.) the hair that grows upon the chin 
of a man and other creatures, 
BEA'RDLESS (S.) one that has no hair viſible 


on the ch.n, as children, women, and effe- 


minate nten. SY 

BFA'RERKS (S.) perfons that carry burdens ; 

. Hut particularly applied to thoſe perſons who 
are appointed by every paiiſh to carry the | 
corpſe of dead perſons to the grave; in He- 
raldry, tho'e creatures that ftind on each 
de the ſhield, are called bearers or ſupporters ; 
in Arcbireture, any joint, ſtone, &c. that 
the building teſts upon. 

BEA'RING S.) in Navigation and Geography, 
is the fituation of one place to another in 

 refpeR of the points of the compaſs ; or the 
angle which a line drawn thro” the two pla- 
ces makes with the meridians of each. In 
Carpentry, it is either the ſpace between the 
two fixed extremes without any other ſup- | 
port between, and then called bearing at 
length, or between one extreme, a poſt, | 
wall, &c trimmed up between the ends, to 
Morten its 6. ar:ngs. 

BiAST (S ) all fcur- ſooted animals that are 
proper for food; labour or ſport ; ſome call 
them fo, becauſe they think them void ot 
reaſon, and (o figuratively call men or wo- 

men, who behave diforderly or irrationally, 
beaftly creatures; but upon ſtrict inquiry that 
l be found to take its riſe from an erro- 
* ne us opinion of the ancients. The beaſts of 
chice are the buck, doe, roe, fox and wolf; 


of the foreft or venery, the hart, hiad, bare, BEAU'MONDE (S.) gay people, gentlemen 


boar, 2nd wolf. 

BEA'STLINESS (S.) the acting or bchavidg 
like a been, or the ſeeming irrationality ot 
that ſpecies of beings, alſo drunkenneſs, or 
any other notcrious diſord 

BEAT (v.) to chaſtize, flrike, knock, van- | 
guiſh, conguer, or overcome; alſo to give 
notice by bear of drum, of a ſudden danger, 
or that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their 
arms and quarters, is to hear an alarm, or to 
arms; alfo to Ggnify by different manners of | 
funding a dum, that the ſcidiers are to fall 
on the eremy, to retreat before, in, or aſter 
an attack, to move or march from one place 
to ano her, to treat upon terms, or confer 
with the enemy; to permit the ſoldiers to 
come out of their quarters at break of day, 
to call them to their quarters, to order to 
repair to their ehlours, &c. is to beat a charge, 
a retreaf, a march, &c, 

BEATIFICA'TION (s. the making or ren- 


dering perſons happy or bleſſed; by the Pa- 


Piſlti, impiouſly applied to the bare declara- 
tion of the pope, as if it was in his power to 


BEC 

BFATI'FICK or BEATIFICAL (A.) that 
makes a perſon happy, and by way of emi. 
nence applied to the viſion or ſtate of good 
men glorified in heaven by the immediate 
prefence of God, Chrift, angels, andbtef. 
ſed ſaints, 

BEA'TIFY (V.) to make happy or bleffed, to 
inrol among the ſaints. 

BEA'TING (S.) chaftifing or puniſhing a per. 

fon for a real or ſuppoſed cffence ; alſo the 

palpitation of the heart, 


| BEA! TITUDE (s.) blefſednefs, hippineſe, blif. 


fulneſs, 

BEASTS S. ) the ſtrokes of a balance ſpindle in 
a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum, 

BEAVU (S. ) one who creſſes to the top of the 
mode, and affects to be firſt in all faſhions ; 
this name is commonly applied to thoſe, 
who'e behaviour and talk ſhews their whole 
thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of tii- 
fles, without regarding the real quilifications 
of gentlemen, which by their habit they 
would be eſteemed, 

BEAUMA#RIS or BEAUMARSH (S.) the 
hire town in the ifle of Ang/eſea, where the 
aſſtzes and ſeſſions are held, built by king 
Eaward I. who alſo built in it a fine, large, 
and ſtrong caftle, of which only the ruins 
now remain, The land ab-ut it is very level, 
fruitful and healthful z it returns one meme 
ber to pariiament ; is pretty much frequented 
by paffengers from London to Ireland, before 
their taking ſhipping at Ho'y- Head; it has 
two markets weekly, wiz. Wedneſdays ard 
Saturdays; it is a corporat on, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs, who 
are juſtices of the peace, and 21 commor- 
council, called burgeſſes; diſtant from Lopdus 
184 computed, and 242 meaſured miles. 


and ladies. 

BEAU'TEOUS or BEAU!TIFUL (A.] fair, 
handfome, comely, fine, delicate, exact, 
proportionate. 

BEAU'TIFY (v.) to adorn, embelliſh, ſet cf, 
ornament, or grace. 

BEAU'TY (V.) excellency, proportion, deli- 
Cacy, handfomeneſs ; in Architecture, Paint- 

ins, and other arts, it is the harmony and 
juſtne s of the whole 'Campodtion taken to» 
gether. 

BECA'LM (V.) to dn to allay ; in Sea 
Affairs, it is to have no wind to fill the fails, 
which is occafioned either by its being taken 
off by the inrerpoſition of the ſhore, or for 
want of any flirring, | 

BECAU'SE (part.) a word, that js ſollowed by 
the reaſons that induced one to do, or tor- 
bear any thing, 

BE'CCLES (S.) 3 large; populous town in 

S/ fol, fraated on the river Waveny, hav 

a good market weekly on Saturday ; tho? the 

buildings are but mean, many of them be- 

ing thatched : The quarter ſeſſions are vſu- 
ally heid here ; it has 2 noble church and 


make the greaceſt Ginne: happy and bieiſcd. | 
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BED 
Reeple, and two free-ſchools, three annual 


fairs, and a common of 1000 acres helong- 
ing to it. The ſtreets are well paved, and 


kept clean; there are ſtill ſome of the ruins | 


of another church, which was formerly the 

iſh church, called. /rgate church ; diſtant 
from London 83 computed, and 107 mea- 
ſured miles. 


BECK (S.) a nod or token to do fomething, 


without ſpeaking z ſo one perſon is ſaid to 
be at the beck of another, when he is ſo cir- 
cumftanced, that he muſt do whatever the 
other fignifies is his pleaſure, In the north- 
ern parts of England, a beck is a ſmall river 
or brook of water. | | : 

BE'CKON (V.) to give notice by 2 motion of 
the hand and head, to do, or let a thing alone. 

BECO ME (v.) to adorn or beautify ; to be fit, 
decent, or proper for a perſon to do. 

BECO'MING (A.) handſome, proper, fit, or 
ornamental; any thing that is a proper or 
handſume ornament to any perſon or thing; 
alſo any action that is ſuitable or fit to be 
done or performed, according to the dig- 
nily Of. the doer. 

BECO'MINGNESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 
propriety both in manners and dreſs, 

BED S.) a place or conveniency for a perſon 
or thing to he and grow in. | 

BED (V.) when two or more perſons lie to- 
gether in the ſame bed, whether of the ſame 
or of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke 
of a new married couple the firſt night after 
their marriage» 3 

BEDA'GGLE (V.) to daub or dirty the bot- 
toms or ſkirts of a garment, by careleſsly 
and fluttiſhly walking in the dirt, without 
holding or tying them up. 

BE'DAL (S.) in that part of Yorkfhire called 
Ricbmondſbire, diſtant from London 167 com 
puted miles, has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday. 5 

BEDA'SH (v.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 


by throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa- 


ter with a ſtick, &c. : 
BEDE'W (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 
with dew, either by walking into the fields 
or gardens, before or aſter ſun riſing or 

tting. | 

BE'DFORD (S.) the county town of Bedford- 
ſhire, en the river Owſe, about the middle of 
its windings, has been long eſteemed a con- 
fiderable place, having antientlya very ſtrong 
_ caſtle, which has long been demoliſhed, and 
upon the ſpot where it ſtood, a very fine 
bowling green is made, which for its extra- 
ordinary regularity, is ſhewn to travellers as 
a rarity. It is ſo divided by the river 0z/ſe, 
that ſome authors eſteem it two towns ; it 
has two markets weekly, viz; on the ſouth 


fide for all living cattle on Tueſday, and on | 


the north ſide for corn, &c. on Saturday; it 
has alio ſeven annual fairs, Its antiquity and 
beautiful ſituation makes it more noted than 


BEE 
it has two hoſpitals for 1azars on theſourl} 
fide, and a free ſchool, befides an hoſpital 
for eight poor pe ple, and a charity tchoot 
for 40 children; is is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, two hailiffs, two cham- 
ber ains, a town clerk, and thife ſerjearts 3 
ſer ds two members to parliament, and has 
the aſſizes conſtantly kept here; it drives a 
great trade in corn and barley, eſpecially for 
exportation to Holland, &c, It is 40 computed 
and 49 meaſured miles from London. 
BE'DFORDSHIRE (8) is a county generally 
of a fruitful ſoil, hoth for tillage and paſtlu- 
rage, the north and north-eaſt parts being 
ot a deep clay, the ſoutk a chiltern, andthe 
\ midſt a ſandy ridge of hills, well clothed 
with wood; it is a coun'y well inhabited, 
| ard full of gentry, On the eaſt it is bourle& 
by Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth by Herford- _ 
ſpire, on the weſt by Buckinghamphire, and 
on the north it joins Northampronſorre and? 
Huntingdenſpire: It is divided into two parts 
by the river Ovuſe, which are joined by a 
ſtone bridge over the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage occafjonally ; it fencs 
four members to parliament, has 16 marKket- 
towns and 116 pariſhes; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 266,000 zxres 
of ground, and about 12, oo0 houſes, being 
about 73 miles in circuit. 
BE'DLAM or BE'THLEHEM (S.) an hoſpital 
_— for the reception and cure of mad 
BE/DLAMITE or BE' THLEHEMITE (S) a 
perſon diſordered in his fenſes, one mad oz 
diſtrated, that either is in Bed/am ts be cur- 
ed, or fit to be ſent thither ſor that pu po 
BE/DRIDDEN (A.) when perſons are fo ener- 
vated or weakened either by ago or ficknefs, 
that they cannot riſe from their bed, but ty 
the ſtrength of feveral others to lift them, 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 
BEDU'NG (V.) to ipzead c ver, daub, or fout 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener Os far- 
mer his garden- beds or fields. | 
| BEE (S.) the name of an inſect that produces 
wax and honey; alſo a termination at the 
end of the names of perſons and places, 
which origins liy ſignified a dwelling- place, 
as Applebee, Ge. : | | 
BEECH (S.) a tree, from whoſe fruit or mi 
an oil is dran, much valued by the Frenco, 
| alſo the ſhore, mountain or teck by or near 
the ſea, | N 6 
BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow af. 
ter killed and dreſſed up for the market ; the 
general and common fleſh eaten in England, 
and ſalted for ſea proviſſon. . 
BEER (S.) a liquor made of malt and hops, 
and differs from ale in the particular mode of 
brewing : The common driok of the people 
of London, both Rrong and ſmall, is ſo called; 
but in moſt other counties in England, the 
ſtrong is called ae, and the fmall, beer. 


* 


its laigeneſs, tho? it has five large churches; 


/ 


BEE'SOM (S.) a houſhold inſtrument that wo. 
| men 
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B EH 
men uſed to ſweep up the duſt ſrom off the 
ground or floor with, commonly called a 
broom, which is made ſometimes of birch, 
- twigs, flags, and hogs hairs or briſtles, ſaſt- 
ned to the end of a long ſtick. 

BEE!TLE (S.) an inſect that flies about in the 
ſummer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becauſe 
of their frequent flying againſt trees or per- 
tons; lſo a great ſledge uſed to drive down 
piles, ſt-kes, wedges, &c. alſo a wooden 
mallet or hammer to beat hemp with in 
Bridecwell, or the houſe of correction. 


BEFA'L (V.) to happen, or come to a perſon | 


by chance, or come to paſs. 


BEFOO/L (V.) to impoſe upon, or make a 


fool of a perſon, to ridicule, ſlander, or call a 
perſon a fool. 

BEFO'RE (Part.) in the front or fore-part ; to 
do a thing, or be at a place ſooner than an- 
other. 

BEFO'/UL (v.) to daub, ſmear, dirty, or make 
a thing foul, | 

BEG (V.) to pray, beſeech, intreat, deſire, 
petition, or crave alms, favour, or aſſiſtance 
of any kind from another. 


BEG'ET (V.) to generate, produce or bring 


forth. 

BE'GGAR (S.) one that aſks or defires any 
thing of another, but principally applied to 
thoſe poor peop'e, whoſe misfortunes of 
lameneſs, blindneſs, ſickneſs, or exti eme po- 
verty neceſlitates them to aſk aims or relief of 
any bcdy that comes next them. | 

B'EGGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from a 
plentiful eftate to neceſſity and want, to make 
poor or needy, 

BEGIN (V.) to enter upon a thing, to lay 
the foundation; or to ſow the ſeeds. 

BEGIRT (Part.) tied, or girt round about. 

BE'GLERBEG (S.) a lord, or 7ur#/þ title for 
a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 
ſangiacks or ſub-governors under him ; of 
which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire. 

BEGUPLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or 
deceive, 


BEHA'LF (Part.) intereſt, fide, party; the 


ſpeaking or acting in favour of a perſon. 


|  BEHA'VE (v.) to demean, act, or carry one's 


ſelf. 
BEHA'VIOUR (S.) the manner of a perſon's 
acting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf. 


BEHEA'D (V.) to cut off a perſon's head, a 


puniſhment in England, chiefly made uſe of 
in caſes of- rebellion ard treaſon, upon no- 
blemen, firſt introduced by William the Con- 
queror, who bebeaded Walibeef earl of Nor. 
. thampton, Huntingdon and Northumberland, in 
the year 1070, who w e firſt nobleman 
that was bebeaded in England. 
BEHE'LD (Part.) any thing-that was ſeen or 
looked upon by another. 
BE'HEMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- 
tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be 
the. whale, and others the hippopotamus, or 


| B E. L. 
of the fathers thought it to be the devil, 3 
others the e N In the Hebrew Las 


guage, it 'fignifies-a beaſt in gencral, 270 
particularly thoſe larger forts that are fit ſu 
ſervice, Ihe Rabbins affirm, that it js the 
largeſt four- ſooted creatyre that God hy 
created ; that in the ging he made two, 
the male and the female; the female þ 
killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an ente. 
tainment for the ele, whenever (he Mcfii 
ſhall come; and that the male is ſtill living 
which, when this time comes, God will kl 
aiſo, and give it to the Iſraelites, who (hal 


belief of theſe extravagancies, they oftes 
ſwear by the ſhare they expect to have i 
bebemoth, —Calmet, | 
BEHO'LD (V.) to look upon, or ſee with th 
eyes. x 
BEHO'LDEN (Part.) the being ur der an obl. 
gation or debt to another for ſome favcun 
received from him. | 37 
BEHOO'F (S.) an obligstion, debt, or duty, 
which a pet ſon lies under; alſo ghe prof, 
benefit, or advantage that does 
from any thing, 
BEHOO'VE (v.) to become, to be fit or pro. 
per, to be the duty of a perſon to do. 
BEING (S.) the exiſtence vf a thing. 
BELA'BOUR (V.) to thieſh, bang, or best: 
ſon ſeverely, | 
BELA'TED (A.) to have the time. paſt, . 


Kc. in due time, &c. 

BELA'Y VV.) in the Sea Language, is to tit 
or faſten. = 5 
BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, occa. 


with too much victuals, or drink, or: by 
ſomething offenſive that does not digeſt. 
BELCH (S.) common beer or ale ſold in pub- 
lick houſes is ſo called. 
BE'LDAM (S.) an oid, deformed, ſcoiding 
woman. 5 
BELE' AGUER (V.) to beſiege or ſurround!: 
town with an army, to take, or make 
comply with ſuch conditions as the beſiegen 
think fit, | p 
BE'LFRY (S.) that part of the ſteeple of 1 
church where the belis are hung or rung. 
BE'LIAL (S.) a wicked, ſtubborn, rebellicu 
creature; alſo one of the names of Satan, u 
the devil. 
BELIE'F (S.) credit; alſo the vulgar name 0 
the Apeſtles Creed. ; | 
BELIE'VE (V.) to credit, or put confidence 
a perſon, rig 
BELVKE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, &c. aite! 
the like or ſame way, mode or manner. 
BELL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of me. 
tal, appropriated to many uſes, and conſe- 
quently of many fizes ; the larger ſort att 
hung in ſteeples of churches, and chime 
or rung to call the people to church, and to 
celebrate feſtivals both religious and civil 


river- horſe ; others the ſea- calf or ox. Some 
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BEND (S.) in Heraldry, is one of the ten 
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Thoſe bells are obſerved to be heard at the 
greateſt diſtance, that are rung in a valley, 
and that the next fartheſt are thoſe placed 
upon a plain, and thoſe heard at the leaſt 
aiſtance upon a hill. 

BELLO'NA (S.) the fiſter of Mert, and god- 
deſs of war; her prieſts ſla ſned themſelves 
with knives to appeaſe her with their blood; 
when any war was prociaimer, the herald 
ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple. 

BELLOW (V.) to roar of cry out very loud 
like a bull. | 

BE'LLOWS (S.) an inſtrument to 


blow, or 


/ 

BEN 
the bend fnifter, is formed in the like manner, 
only it comes from the left fide of the ſhield 
to the right, Any thing borre in coat ar- 
mour placed obliquely or athwart, is ſaid to 
be in hend; ſo being paited of by a diagonal 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
drawyn within the berd parallel to the cut- 
ward edges is called a bend worded; alfo in a 
Ship, the outermoſt timbers, by ſume called 
wales are bends ; theſe are the chief ſtrengik 
of the ſhip's fide, having the futtocks and 
knees of the beams Bolted into them; they 
are Iſo uſed as ſtairs to go up to the ſnip's ſide. 


convey wind with, very often uſed by all BE'/NDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, cap3ble of 


ſorts\ of ſmiths to make their fires burn 
quickly and fierce ; and alſo for many other 
purpoſes z ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, the cauſing the pipes of an 
organ, bag-pipe, &c. to ſpezk, &c. 

BE'LLY (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains the guts or paunch; alſo the wide or 
hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
as of lutes, violins, &c. of tottles and ſeve- 
ral other houſhold utenfils. 

BE'LLY (V,) to ſwell or grow big about the 
waiſt, to ſtrut or ſwagger. 

BE'LLY GOD (S.) a glutton, an epicure, a 
luxurious perſon, or one that delights much 
in eating and drinking, 15 

BE/LLY-1IMBER (S.) all forts of food, 

BEL O' NG (V.) to appertain to a thing, to be 
the right or property of a perſon. | 

BELO'VED (A.) one that is dear, valuable or 
precious to a periſ.n, as a wife, huſband, 
child, &c, | 

* WA GGER (S.) a hector or bully, a ruf- 

an, &c. | \ 

BELT (S.) a girdle that goes round a thing, 


and is uſed to hang gentlemens ſwords in; 


alſo a diſtemper in ſheep. 

BELY” (V.) to ſlander or ſpeak falſely of any 
perſon or thing. . 

BEMUVRE (V.) to daub or ſmear over with, or 
roll in the duſt or mire, 

BEMOAYN (V.) to grieve, lament, or afflict 
one's ſelf for the loſs of ſomething, or the 
abſence of ſomebody. 

BENCH (S.) a form or long piece of wood 
to fit on, commonly put in gardens, and 
painted, that they may not be eafily ſpoiled 
by the weather; alſo a number of juſtices 
met in ſeſſions. 

EENCHER (S.) now reſtrained to lawyers of 
the firſt rank in the inns of court. 

BEND (V.) to make crooked or bowed ; alſo 
OT" yield, ſtoop, or give way to a 
thing, 


- honourable ordinaries, containing a third part 
of the field when charged, and a fifth when 
plain; there are divers ſorts of bends ; and 
when in Blazoning it is called fimply a bend, 
it is underſtood to be the bend dexter, which 
is made by drawing two lines from the upper 
part of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 


lower part on the left diagonally or athwart; 


% - | 
; 


be ng bent, or made into the firm of a bow 
or hoop. 7 


BEN DLE TS (S.) in Heraldry, are th ſe marks 


or diſtinRions that are of the ſame length and 
but half the breadth of a bend. 


BENEA'/PED (A.) ſpꝛken of a ſhip, when the 


water does not flow high enough to bring her 
out of a dock, or over a bar of ſand, &. 


BENEATH (Part.) underneath, below, both 


in place and dignity ; alſo any thing unbe- 
coming the digni'y of a perſun to do, 


BENEDUCTINES 8.) in the church of Rome, 


are monks that pretend to follow the rules 
and orders of St. Benner, who was the firit 
that introduced the monaſtick Lfe into the 
weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of 
the fixth century. No religious order has 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 
noted men of all ſorts as theſe ; it has lafted 
above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times re- 
formed to anſwer the founder*'s intention, and 
many other oames given to new parties that 
ſprung from theſe ; ſuch as the Cluniacenſes, 
the congregation of St. Maur, the orders of 
Camaldoli and Yalombre, the Carthuſtans, the 
_ Ciftercians, the Celeſtines, the Humil tati, 
c. Within the Benedi#ine Iſt fome years 
fince were rcckoned there had been 40 
popes, 200 cardinals, 50 patriarchs, x16 
archbiſhops, 4600 biſhops, four emperors. 
12 empreſſes, 46 kings, 4x queens, and 
3600 canonized ſaints. 
BENEDICTION (S.) bleffing, efpecially that 
given by parents to their children. | 
BENEFA'CTOR or BFNEFA'CTRESS (S.) 
he or ſhe that does offices of kindneſs, a pa- 
tron, friendly protector, afſiſter. 
BENEFA'/CTURE or BENEFA*CTION (s.) 
a kind, friendly, good. natured deed, a cha- 
ritable gift or donation. 7 
BE'NEFICE (S.) a church living or prome- 
tion; theſe go under divers names; a f- 
ple Benefice is where the parſon or miniſter is 
obliged only to read prayers, xc. a ſacerdoral 
| benefice is where he is charged wich the ours 
of ſouls, &c. | | 
BENE/FICENCE (S.) that diſpofition of the 
mind that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for worthy and noble confidera- 
tions; and is ſometimes called charity, libe- 
rality, kindneſs, & “4. 
BENE- 


BER 


BENTFICIAL {A,) any thing that yields or 
produces profit or gain, whatever is advan- 
taye us. | 

BENEFUCIARY (S.) one who receives alms 
or bene fits from ano her, a penſi ner. 

BENEFIT S.) a kirdoe(s, profit, or advan- 
tage; ſo the ben:fir of he clergy was a par- 
ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, 
bu was afterwards extended to Jaymen alſo, 
relating to divers crimes, and particularly to 
what was cailed marſlauzhter; which was, 
that the ordinary giving the pri oner at the 
bar a Latin book in a black Gutbick charac- 
ter to read a verſe or two, and if the ordi 

mary (aid, Legit ut clericus, the offender was 

only bucnt in the hand, otherwiſe he ſuffered 
death, | 

BENE'VOLENCE (S.) good: w I, kindneſs, 


favour, a voluntary gra-uity or gift. | 


BEN EVOLENT (A.) affectionate, kind, friend- 
ly, of a mild. good. natui d diſpoſition; fo 
in Aftrology, Jupiter and Venus are called be- 

. nevolent planets from the favourable, mild or 
friendly influences that art aſcribes to them. 

BE/NJAMIN or BENZO'IN (S.] a refin im- 
ported from ſeveral parts of the Zafi=Indies ; 
there are three ſorts of it, all of which are 
uſed phy fically with good effect in pectorals, 
ahd as a perfurne to keep off noxious ſcents. 

BENI'GHTED (A.) when a traveller is over- 
taken by the night or darkneſs, before he can 
arrive at his inn, &c. | 

BENI'GN (A.) courteous, good. ratur'd, kind, 
benefcent; ſo in Pbyßct, a diſeaſe is ſaid to 
be b:nign, when no irregular or dreadtul 
ſympioms appear. | 

BENT (A.) inclined, prone, or refolved upon 
a thing ; alſo bowed or made crooked, _ 

BENU'M or BENU'MB (V.) to render apart 
or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei- 
ther by lecking up the common fenſation by 
extreme cold, or pinching the part to hinder 
fecling ia it, or by the diſeaſe called the dead 
palſy. | | 

BEPLI'ST (A.) watered with vrine or piſs, but 
rather ſpoken of a child, &c. that wets him- 

ſelf, than of one wetted by another. 

BEQUEA'TH (V.) to give a legacy or gift, by 
virtue of the laſt will and teftament of a dy 

ing perſon. 

BEQUE#ST (S.) a legacy or donation given to 

. a perſon by the will of a deceaſed perſon, 

BERE (S.) a ſmall town in Dorſerfoire; as the 

inhabitar ts are but poor, ſo the houſes are 

but meanly built, yet has a market week y 


on Wedneſday; diſtant from London ga com- 


uted, and 123 meaſured miles. 


| BEREA'VE (V.] to rob, ſtrip, or take away 


ſomething from a-perſon, | 
BERGAMOT (S.) with the Perfumers, is an 
eſſence drawn from the fruit produced by in- 
grafting the lemon tree on a bergamot pear. 
BERKHA*MSTEAD {S.) a very ancient town 
in Hertfordſhire, whoſe market is week y on 
Monday ; it has been many kundred years 


* 


B E R 
one of the crown manors, who granted vt 
ample privileges to it; it is now anhexed tg 
the dukedom of Cornwall, and appropriated 
to the princes of Wales ſucceſſively; the caſti 
and manor are at preſent held by leaſe from 
the prince of Wales, by Edward Carey, Eſq; 
which was obtained by his anceſtors of queen 
Elizabeth ; it is now a boroùgh, whoſe char: 
ter was renewed by king James I. who incor. 
porated the inhabitants into one body. poll. 
tick, by the name of the bailiff and burgeſſes 
of Berkbamflead St. Peter, in the county of 
Hertford, and by that name to have perpetui] 
ſucceſſion, &c. but the bailiff and burgeſſs 
(in number 12) ſhall have a common ſel, 
and power to chuſe a recorder, town clerk, 
Ec. ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekly 
on Thurſday, beſides their ancient weekly 


market on Monday, &c, but thro? poverty 
the government in this form is at preſent 


diſcontinued, The church is a reQory in the 
patronage of the king ; there is a good free. 


| ſchool well endowed, of which the king hay 


the preſentation, and the warden of 1. Sou 
college in Oæſird is viſitor, It is 24 computed 
and 26 meaſured miles from London, 


BE'RKSHIRE (S.) this county is ſeparated from 


Buckingham and Oxfordſhire, on the nofth; 
by the river Thames ; from Hampſhire, on 
the ſouth, by the river Kenner ; on the eaſt it i 
bounded by Surrey, and on the weſt by 
Wil:fhire and Glouceflerſoire. It ſends. nine 
members to paliament, has 12 market. 
towns, and 140 pariſhes ; is divided into 20 
hundreds, and contains 


cloathed with wood, and watered with excel. 
lent rivers, has a moſt ſweet air and, rici 
ſoil, fit both ſor paſturage and corn, eſpeci- 
ally the vate of White. borſe, Its principil 
commodity is broad or woc len cloth, and 
its chief rivers are the I/, Ohe and Kennet, 


BERLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, chair; 


coach, chariot, &c, named from Berlin, 4 
city of Priſſia, where they were firſt uſed, 


BERRY S.) a fmall fruit containing one of 


more ſeeds in a ſoft pulp, covered with a ſkin, 
as the e/der-berry, gooſe · berry, Se. | 


BERTH (S.) in the Sea Language, fignifid 


room or convenience to be or do any thin 
in or with, 


BE'RWICK or BA'RWICK (s.) in the county 


of Northumberland, is the laſt town in Exp 
land, fituated upon the northern banks of the 
river Tweed near its motith ; and while E- 
land and 5. ot/and remained two Kingdoms, 
was always claimed by the Scott, as belonging 
to them, becauſe it ſtood on their (ide of the 
river; and durihg the wars between the two 


_ kingdoms, was ſometimes in the poſſe fo 


of the Scots, and ſometimes in the hands d 
the Engliſh. It was formerly very well fot- 
tified, but ſince the union of the two kings 
doms by king James I, has been much neg: 
lected. It is aimeſt encircled by the ſea 2 


\ \ 


27,000 acres of 
ground, and about 17, ooo houſes: It is well 


B E S 1 


Very * the Twetd, Tt is now a town afid county Asen Tit n (S.) thoſe unhappy people among - 
2 


d to itſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiffs an the old Romans, who were expoſed. to fight 
iated  burgelfes, and ſends two members to parlia- wich wild beafis, who were either enennes 
Alle ment; has a very great 3 weekly on] taken priſoners, or ſlaves guilty. of great 
from Saturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi-] crimes; they were expoſed unarmed to the 
 Efq fions : It has alſo a ſtately bridge over the] fury of the beaſts; and if they conguered 
Jueen Tweed, conſiſting of 16 arcbes; in 265 com-] one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
char: puted, and 339 meaſured miles from Londen. upon them; thus were the Chriſtians, fre- 
ncot. BIR'Y ! ($.) L precious ſtone, the eigh'h in] quently worrigd to death, to make ſport for 
poll. the Fewiſb high prieſt's pectoral or breaſt - their heathen enemies. Sometimes young 
gelſes plate, of a fair.t greeniſh colour. | men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
ity of BESEE'CH (v.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- terity fought againſt beaſts, and ſometimes 
petual fire; to earneſtly entreat or petition, — ] with their fellow-creatures; there were alſo 
geſſe BESEE/M (V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome ] ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 
n ſeal, for a perſon to do. - _{BESTIR (V.) to be very act. ve, diligent, and 
clerk, EESE TT (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs | laborious... 

veekly round abt. ' - [BESTO/W (v.) to give to, to layout upon, to 
veekly BESHRE'W (V.) to curſe, damn, or wiſh}. ſtudy, or to take much pains for or with. 
oy evil to a petſon.  , |BESTRE'W(V.) to ſcatter all about, to throw 
Nena BESI'DE (Part.) on or near the fide of a per- | or ſpread over, as women do (and upon 3 
mn the ſon or pl 1 6 $3 8 Ek houſe. | | ET. 6 1 30S 
d fre. BEsTDES (Port.) over and above, more than |[BESTRI'DE (V. ) to fit acroſs a thing, as men 
ng hat was paid, done, or contracted for. do on horſeback, _ 6 eee 

. Soul e BESIE/GE (V.) tg inveſt or ſurcound a city BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething/yet 
nputed with an army, in order to take, or compel | undone ſhall come to paſs-ih ſuch or ſuch 2 
4 From it to certain conditions that otherwiſe they |. manner, 3 Jo tvik 

8 1 would not accept of, or comply witb. BET, BE “TTV, or BESS, (S.) a familiar eon · 
nofth; BESMEA/R (V.) to daub, or cover a thing traction of the name Zlizabcth., .. \ 1, 
pls over with any ſpreading flexible matter, as |BETA'KE (V.] to ſet one's ſelf about, gr. to 
aſt it it oil, butter, Kc. 5 apply to ſomething. % P45 SS 1. 
erst KE (V.) to corer, daub, ſmear, or BE Fil NE (V.) to call co mind what has flipt 


offend with ſmoak. : out of a perſon's. memory. | 


. E 
BESMU'T (V) to daub, or blacken with any |[8E'THLEMITES (S,) a name formerly given 
unctuous matter mixed with ſoot, bla to certain friars, that wore the figure of a 


/ powder, &c, 3 3 ſtar upon their backs z but now generally 
N BE SOM (s.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or | underſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons hat 
h excel. = clean the houſe with. . are deprived off their reaſon, commonly 
* ber BESO'T (V.) to render one's felf ſtupid or] called mad folks. | 44 708 
Hats. unapprehenfive, by too much drinking ſtrong |BETI/DE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 
8 liquors. ö 5 5 chance, &c. s „ 3086. ets 
th, 200 MES PA TTER r daub, or ſprinkle over | BETI'MES. (Part.) ſoon, forward, early, be- 
Kennet, with dirt, to defame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak| fore a thing is commonly exgected ; as when 
2, Chai CEE: 1 2 apples, cherries, &c. ace ripe a month befor 
ow z 3ESPA'TTERED (A.) daubed or ſprinkled their uſual time, or a child makes a great pro - 


with dirt, bely'd, or wrongfully accuſed of | - greſs in learning at ſeven or eight years old, 


g on of what a perſon is not guilty of. BE TLEV (S.) in Sraffordfoire, whoſe market 
en a es E P TERIxN d (S.) the ed of daubing,or| is now weekly on Tyeiday, tho' the charter 


ſprinkling with dirt; alfo flandering or accu- | granted by king Heary III. mentions Thurſ- 
ling an innocent perſon. . day; and allo a fair on the eve, day, and | 
BESPAYWL Wy to ſpit upon 2 perſon, to] marrow after the feaſt” of St. Margaret, 
daub one with ſpitting. , l which laſt continues the ſame to this day g 
SESPEA'K. (V.) to contract, agree, or har- diſtant from Zondes 126 computed, and 143 
gun for ; alſo in ireajcal Speech, to bewitch | - meaſured miles, 7 EY 
or enchant, _  IBETOKEN (V.) to Ggnify, or foretel by cer - 
SP ECKLE (V.) to cover with ſpots of di- tain figny and indications, which by 10 


, fignifie! 
any thing 


he county 
n in Ex- 
nks of the 
zhile Es- 


tingdomy vers edloywrs, | experience and obſervation, are found to by 
ee, ESPRI KLE (V.) to wet lightly, by wa- the fore-runners of ſomething in particular, 
aa Nor tering through a pot with holes, or otherſ that is to follow, | 


Hen i 2'2per method, | Hes; ar to bring into trouble, or dan- 
Fo E (V.) ta vomit, or ſpue upon - ger, by tescheroudy delivering up @ pefſon, 
e han + EST (A.) the moft excellent, the choiceſt, 6} or place, or by diſcovering ſomething thag 
y well * i of be greateſt eſteem or valbe. l may give the enemy an advantage, by di- 
two _ «STIAL (a.) appertaining or belonging to] cloſing the ſecrets that ought not to hays 
much *. a beaſt; alſo any thing ke, accordmg to, or been known. _ pee = 
he 4e er ide manner of a em. © |BETRO'TH (v.) to contraft, or make 8 
__ BAC 
j | %. D 
* 


. : Ly pn 


8 


marriage agreement between two perſons 3 
alſo to beftow, or give one uy to another 
in marriage 

BET TEE“ S) a ſirong wedge like 3 a chiſſel, | 
made uſe of to rip or break open doors, 
windows, or ſhutters ; alſo the name of a 
pin' flaſk of wine. 

BE'TTER (A.) exceeding in . ſur - 
paffing in conven:ence or advantage, more 
proper or fit lor che put pole than . 
other thing. 

BETWEEN (pa: t.) in the middle, or among 
ſome other things or perſons, 

BE'VEL S., with Arctite&s, an inftrument 
to adjuſt the angle or inchnation of a thing 3 
in Heraldry, it is the bre:king or opening of 
port of the field, like a carpenter's rule. 


BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature 
BEWITCH (V.) to inchant, to be over 


with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt 
hats are made; alſo the nime of the hats 

- themſelves, when finiſhed, 

BE'VERAGE (S.) a ſmail treat of wine, ale, 

Kc. commonly claimed by, and given to 
a perſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt 
wearing 2 new ſuit of cloaths, 

BE VERLEY (S.) the chiet town of the Faſt 
Riding 'of the county of York, is of great 
antiquity, but began to be moſt taken noti 
ot by the retirement of Jobs ve Bewerley, 

- archbiſhop of York, in 717, who lived here 

four years, and died Mey 7, 72, in honour 

of whoſe memory ſeveral k.ngs e the 
place With many privileges and immunities, 
and particularly that the freemen of the ſaid 
town ſhall be f/ze from ali manner of tolls 
whatſoever throughout all the kingdom of 
Englond ; for which pu poſe when they tra- 
vel, the mayor gives them a certificate, The 
town is pleaſantly nt uated at the foot of the 

Mead, and the convemency for hunting, 
Gſh ng, and fowling, invites many gentlemen 
to rellde in and near it, The ſeſñons for the 

Eaſt Riding is always held here in a very 

- Fpacious hall, near which is a regiftry for 

- deeds, conveyances, wills, c. The town 
is conſtantly iupphed with fiſh. fowl, corn, 

c. at very reaſonable rates ; the ſtreets are 

- well paved, ſpacious and wide; its Satur- | 
day's market place 1s ve:y commodious_and 
handſome, all which has of late years, very 

much improved the wade of th. s place, eſpe. | 

c ally fince the cleanting, deepning, and wi- |} 

-  Oening, thereby rendering the creek ſo navi- 

Sable, that ſhips of large burden can load 

and unbbad. It hith two very large and 

good pariſh-church:s, allo, hoſpitals, - free- 
| ſchools, &c. It 1s governed by a mayor, 

. {annually choſen, Set. 28.) 12 aldermen, a 

'recoider, &c. who werk y hold a court of | 
record tor all fums watt ver, except titles 

- , of lands. Wedueiday and Saturday are its 
market days; it is diftant trom London 141 

- computed, and 179 meaſured miles, The 

e e trade of this town is making of 

malt and oatmeal, tanniag lecther, and 

- weaving of bone lacs; SF: 


p 


— 


BEWATL (V.) to mourn, lament, or ſorrow 


BEWARE (Part.) take heed, be cautious, &c, 
BE'WDLEY (S.) a ſmall bail ff pleaſant town 


BEWI!LDER (V.) to . affright, ſcare, 


BEWRA'Y (V.) to diſcover, reveal, or de 


[BEY (S) a 7s h governor of a ma, Hm 


BI'BLE: (S.) a beck, but by way of eminesd 


BIB 


BE'VY. (S.) a Hunting Term, and when, ap- 
plied to deer, means a herd or company of 
them; in Fowling, it means three, when 
ſpoke of partridges, but of quails, it is x 
flock or brook, &c. 


aſter or for. 


in Worcefter ſpire, fituate on the welt fide of 
the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on 82. 
turday, which is well ſupp.ied wi. th 
eſpecially malt, alſo leather and caps. The 
fair is annually on April 23, It ſends ons 
member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London 92 computed,and 122 meaſured mile 
or d ſcompate. 
powered, ſo as not to have the uſe of ont 
reaſon and choice left. 


clare ſecret; alſo to foul, naſty, or daub 
with, ordure. 


county or town, the Turks write it begh « 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. 

BEYOND (Part.) at a diſtance, farther of; Bll 
alſo excelling in de or acquii e menis ig 6 
learn ng, &c. EI 

BEZ EL or BE ZIL (s.) the upper part of th p 
coltet of a ring, in which ftones are ſet and BI'C 
faſtened, 

BE'ZOAR ($. ) 2 ftone, found in the fs 6 
mach of the parace an an mal ſomewhat like 4 
a goat, uſed medicinally as a counter pdi- BIC 
ſon, and a great cnearer of the heart, brought Or 
from both the Indies, Twrkey, Sc. There 111 
compoſitie n made by ſome. apothecaries o do 
like it, that it requires good judgment to to 
dittingu'ſh the true from the counterfeit. of 

BEA/NGULATED (A.] any thing that is tw BD 
cornered, . ' ani 

BI'AS {S.) the inclination or beat. of. a per- the 
_ ſon's mind to this or that thing z alſo tht ing 
lead or weight put into a bow), that dran the 

or turns the courſe. of it that way to which trac 
the bias is; alſo the name of a tamous . that 
cient philoſopher, wh \ 
BVAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſeha js a 
/perfon im favour of what one defires of ers, 
him; alio a perſon”s natural inclination, boro 

BIB (8.) a hen garment pioned upon ih gove 
breaft of a young child; alſo that part cf u. clerk 
tificers apions that cemes from their wall, on 7 

and covers their breaſt and ſtomach. and a 
BIB V.) to tipple, drink, or lip often. able, 
BI'BBER (8.) a drinker, particulaly ſaid of out n 
them that love to drink much, or that za this © 


diſordered with | quor often. 


. xeftrained to the Old and New Tetiame! 
coliected into one volume. As the ſcriptu'd 
have been tranſlated into moſt lenguazes bf 


ſeveral hands, ls of couris ſome 9 
\ 


ds Org 


the fic 
what like 
nter poi 
, brought 
There 6 


caries o 


gment u 
felt. 
dat is 0 


of .a pet 
alſo tht 
zat draw) 
to which 
moos f 
repoſſeſi 
defires dd 
nation, f 
upon tht 
part cf u. 
zeir Wall, 
h. 


en. 


r that zu 


f eminead 
Ten ame. 
e ſcripiuis 
nguà ges by 


un bi 
ne m * 


dated to one opinion, 


Eick (S.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 


B 1 


better, and ſome worſe, fome accommo- 
and ſome to another; 
but that ſubject being too large for this 
work, I only obſerve, that Adem, biſhop 
of Sherburn, tranſlated the Plalms, about 
709, into Engliſs Sarnen; and that Eadfri- 
dur or Echertus, biſhop of Landisferne, did 
ſeveral other ports into the ſame language, 
about 730; and venerable Bede, the whole, 


BIL 


| -the carts, Kc. are then obliged to go over 


the ſands to preſerve the bridge. 2 
BI'DDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alfo the 
name of a woman. 5 2 
 BIE'NNIAL (A.) a thing of two years conti- 

nuance, at the end of which tia. it 16 ce= 

newed, or begins again. 54 
BIER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bodies 

on, when they are going to be buried. 


about 735. Jobs de Treviſe, about 1357, BIFA!RIOUS [A.) double, twofold, that may 


publiched the whole in EH. At the te- 
queſt of Themas lord Berkley, in 1534, Tie- 
dal's verfion was brought hither from Ant- 


be underſtood two ways, or tht has two 
meanings. EE | # 


BI/FEROUS (4) any thing that bears, or 


. which being excepted againſt, a revi- 

fal and A was publiſhed in 1538 3 
with a preface by archbiſhop Cranmer in 
1549; and 1551 another traoſlation was 
publiſhed ; and about 1560 this l-ſt verfion 
was review'd by ſeveral biſhops, 


them called the 6b1/þ:$5 bible, In 1604, „t. 
the Hampton · Cort eee a new tranſ- 1 


lation was refolved upon, which was exe- 


and from BI'FORQUS 


| brings forth twice a year, + I 
BI/FIDATED (A. ) cut, cleft, or rent into two. 
parts | | 1 
BIFO'RMED (A.) double- formed, a thing that 
has two ſhapes. 


(A.) an opening that has double 


| | th 
(A.) double-prorged, of 4 
thing that has two forks, | a 


doors. 


* — 


cuted in 1607, and is that now univerſally BIG eee large ; alſo high, rich, or 
vw 5 


uſed by all parties in Grear-Britoin, in the 

Eagliſp tongue or language. 
BiBLIGGRAPHER (S.) a bookſeller, or tra- 

der in books. f 


BIBLIOTHE/CA (S.) a library, or place where | 
: 685 "J's 1, Frereb with death. 


books are kept; a ſtudy.. | 


inters. 
BI'CESTER or BI'SSETER (S.) a long ſtrag - 
ing town in Oxfo:dforre, whoſe market 18 
cc ly on Friday; diftant from London about 

43 computed, and 52 meaſured miles. 
BICKER (v.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
or ſkicmiſh. . 8 
BID v.) to command, or order a perfon to 
do ſomething z allo to invite to a feaſt; alſo 


of goods, | 
B!UDDIFORD (s.) an ancient large corpor: tlon 
and ſea-port town in Devonſhire, being one of 
the greateſt trading towns in Englund, ſend 
ing annually great fleers to Newfoundland, and 
the Weſt: Indies, which occalions ſo great a 
trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, 
that for the management of the cuſtoms hee, 
wh ch ariſe to a conſiderable ſum yearly, thete 
is a colletor, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch- 
ers, Waiters, and other inferior officers. This 
borough is very much increaſ. d lately, and is 
governed by a mayor, reco.der, and town 
clerk, with ſerjeants, &c, The market is weekly 
on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with corn 
and all other proviſions : And it is remark» | 
able, that they can arteft for any ſum, with 
out number. The Greenvi/ls were lords of 
this town, which family continued from the 
Conqueſt till very lately. It is diſtant trom 
London 161 computed, and 197 meaſured 
miles ; and fituated upon the T-w-r:gge, over | 
which there is a large fone hyidge of arched 
work, confiſting of 24 piers ; hut as the wa 
ters flow qu. te out ef the river every tide; 


to offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel} 


._ powerful, __ ; 
BI/GAMY (s.) the marrying, or having two - 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame time 3 
the old Roman branded thoſe who were 
guilty with an infamous mark, and the 


BUGENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents 
of two different nations, or a creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies 3 an 
1 of a horſe and an aſs, 6e. 
'GGEN (S.) a linen cap or coif, wrap 
round the heads of young ch. Idren. 5 
BIG GCESWADE (S.) 4 pleaſant town in Beds 
fordſhire, ſituated on the Ive!, over which is 
a ſtone bridge : It js well ſupplied with inos, 
being a common |. dging place for poſſen - 
zer, between London and Tr; and is 34 
computed, and 445 meaſured miles diſtant 
from Londes; and has a good matket week- 
ly on Wedneſday. | 3 
NES, (S.) the ſiae, m:gnitude, or large» 
neſs of a thing. : HT 
BI'GOT (s.) one who flrenuouſly adheres to 
Aa party, either of the church or ſtate, with 
a blind teſolution or devotion, not knowing 
the gonads or pretenſions of either. 
BI GOTISM or BIGOTRY (S.) a fi, un- 
moveable ↄdherence to a party, e ven though 
they are in tte wrong ; the nat being willing 
to examine into the t:uth or falſhood of aa 
matter or thing, bu! takyng ail upon truſt, &c. 
BULANUER (.) a ſmall v: 0% or ſhip, brozd 
and flat, vſed for conveying goods to ſmall 
diſtances, ſeldom exceeding 30 tons. 
BULBERRIES (S.) a ſmall purple 
berry of a ſweetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed 
ſometimes for tarts, - - 
BULBOE: (8) the. puniſhing à perſon at lea, 
by laying or putting the offender in irons, er 
a ſort of locke, but more ſeveie than the 
ccmmon ftacks. 


2 —— ot BI'LSTON fs.) in S. feli, 
Fa | IE EE ns a 


* 


n * 


- I + : 4 9 


n dboted town for the closthing trade, Its 
from London 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 


EI“ PG FE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
tlie flatnets of which in ſome ſhips, occa-« 


get. Ina Low Senſe, a jury fo called, 
1 a foreigner has committed a capital 
© Frime, and the ju'y impanne!l:d upon that 


22 E grievance, &c. When applied to 


of ſundry goods siven by the ſeller to the 


dad meaſured mile. ; 
BU rs. a log of wood cut fur ſuel; allo 


3 
mket is weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant 


"miles. 


Sons a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 
there, and confequently much occaſion for a 
_ pump; when a ſhip ſtiikes upon a rock, 
they (ay, ſhe is br/ged. 


BILE (S.) the gall or choler, which is a hu- 
mur partly ſaline, and partly ſulphurous, 


ſepirated from the blood in the l ver. 
BIC. N GVU IS (A.) of two tongues or langua- 


account is pa't Enęliſp nen, and part fo. 
feigners, or thoſe of his own country). 
BILK (V.) to chest, baik, diſappoint, deceive, 
' gull, or bubble ; alfo to go out of a publick 
. houſe or tavcin, without paying the reckon 
ing. 55 | 
BILL (S.) in Farmi-g, an edged tool uſed to 
| top trees, hedges, c. in Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that (ets forth the 


mmerce, it is an Engl fþ bond without any 
condition annexed ; thers are alſo in trade 
Han of entry, which contain an account of 
what goods are entered'at the Cuflcm bouſe, 
for importation or exportation; there are alſo 
_ bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
* a perfon in one town, city, or kingdom, up- 
on another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, 


5 eity, or k ngdom, to pay 2 certain perſon, : 


© therein named, or their order or aſſign, a 
fum mentioned, upon account of the drawer; 
n bill of Tading is a deed or inſtrument ſigned 
P by the maſter or mate of a ſhip, to ac. 
* Enowledze the reception cf certain goods 

there n mentioned, to carry to fuch a port, 

at ſuch a price as s ſpecified, ſafe, and in 
©" good condition; à bf1! of parcels is a recital 


bo er, containing the quantity and price, 


that when they ate delivered, the buyer may 
_ = compare them, and be fatisfied he his his 
uſt que; x'5i/l in parlià ment is certain pro 


""pofitipng drawn op and offered to be firft 
" confide*ed;' ard then patfed” into a law; a 


Bill of fale is when money is borrowed upon | 


* a parcel of goods, and the owner impowers 
the lender to ſell or appropriate them to his 
dcn vue; if the money is not repaid, with 
- intereſt, by 2 time limited. 1 
II. LE RICAVIS. Jin E ee, a conſiderable town, 
" whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; which 
ive provided with corn and all forts of 
proviſions; diſtant from London a0 mputed, 
and 21 mextured miles; ſitua ed on hit. 
BL. ESDON or BIVLSDON (S8) a toten in 
Lie, ſhire; whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
er 8 2 


BIN 


2 note or ticket g vyeñ by the conſtable df 4 
paciſh or hundfen to quarter foldiers vj 
inn-keepers, ale-houſes, brandy ſhops, Ke. 
alſo à ſmall note or letter folded up, parti. 
culatly ſpoke of love-letters, and are then 
calle d billet. deux. In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form of a paralletogram or long 2 
BI'LLIARDS (S.) a game or diverſion which 
gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, 
very ſmooth, and exactly covered with fine 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls ſtruck 
with flicks, hending at the end, may move 
with the leaſt touch, © . 
BILLINGHAM (S.) in Northumberland, whoſe 
market is now diſcontinued : It is fituars 
upon the North Tize; diftant from Londen 
222 computed; ard 286 meaſured miles. 
BI/LLON (S.) in Cirrage, à bafe metal, either 
gold or flver, in Which copper is predomi- 
rant, All gold beyond 12 carats is werſe 
than ſtandard, and filvet 6 penny-weights 
under ftandard, is called billon. 
BI'LLOW (S.) a large rowling wave, or ſurge 
„„ teas : 
BIME/DIAL (A.) in Mathematich, is when 
two 'medial lines commenſurable orly in 
power, and containing a rational reQangl 
are compourided, the whole lige ſhall be ir. 
rational, and is called a firſt bimedial line, 
BI'NARY ARITHMETICK (S.) that which 
. reckons or counts by twos, and. uſes only o 
"ard 1, the cypher multiplying by 2, as in 


In three, 100 four, tor five, &c, 
BINARY NUMBE 
two units. 

which is beat equally up and down. 
BI'NBROKE (s.) a imall town in Liaco in irt, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneiday ; 
115 computed, and 147 meaſured mii es di. 
tant from London, 5 | 
BIND (v.) to tie or faſten together, to cblige 
or compel a perſon to perform certain con- 
_ ditions, 5 5 
BI/NDING (A 


.) obligatory; alfo tying or ſaf- 

kevin t gether, e 
BI'NGHAM S.) a ſmhalftown in Vottiag ban- 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſdzy, 
Its parſonage is of great value, for which 
__ reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral noted 
men for learning, from whence they have 
frequently been advanced to biffioprieks; it 
is diſtant from London 86 compnted, and 

108 meſured miles. : 

BINN iS) a place made up to put corn 01 
other grain in. 
3 ar (S.) a teleſcope, confiſting of two 

tres joined together, by wh'ch diſtant ob 
jects may be viewed by both eyes at the 
| fame time, 3 
BINO/MIAL (S.) twe named; and in 4%. 
bra, it is meant of a root that confiſts of 
two parts joined by the fign +, as ah, 


* 


| or xy, Oc. 3 


\ BIO OR. 


common arithmetick-by 10; thus 10 is two, | 
(s.) chat compoſed off 
BINARY MEA'SURE (S.) in Mu/ick, that 
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BIO/GRAPHER (S.) the writer of the life or 
"lives of a particular perſon or number of 


perſons. © | of 
BIY/GRAPHY (S.) the hiſtory of the lives 
© of particular men. 0 
BIPARTIENT (A.) that which divides an - 
other thing into two equal parts ; ſo in Aricb- 
meticb, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient numbers, ins 
reſpect of 4, f, 8. i | 
BIP ARTTTE (A.) that which has two parts 3 
ſo an inſtrument between two parties is 3, 
bipartite writing. 1 ; s 
BIPARTI'TION (S,) the dividing any thing 
into two parts, 
BIPLI'CITY (S.) twofoldnefs, doubleneſs, the 
© repeating any thing twice over, 
BIQUA'DRATE or BIQUADRA'TICK (A) 
a a term nfed in Algebra or Arithmetich, to fig- 
rify a number or quantity is involved to the 
- fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 
is the 4:guadrate of the root 2, the ſquare of 


which is 4, the cube 8, and the biguadrate|' 


or 4th power 16, and fo alſo the ſquare of 
4 is equal to 16. 5 
BIQUI'NTILE (S) an aſpect of the planets: 
144 degrees diſtant, or 2 of the whole cir- 
cumference. | | 5 
BIRCH (S.) a trees whoſe twigs or ſprigs are 
much in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the 
ſtreets, ſtables, &c. | 8 
BIRO (S.) all creatures with wings and ſeathers, 
whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 
BI'RD- CALL (S.) a ſmall tin h. ſtle for chil- 


— 


dren to play with, and imitate the ſinging or | 


chirping of birds. : 
EBRD LIME (S) a clammy, pitchy, or ſticky 
matter uſed by children. 
BIRMINGHAM ö (S.) in Varwiclſbire, a very 
populous town, and full of iron manulactu 
ries, eſpecially of the ſmaller ſorts, Which 
are ſent to all parts of the world in great 
quantities, It is lately greatly improved and 
enlarged by many new buildings, both pub- 
lick and private. Its matket, which is very. 
large, is weekly on Thurſday, and ftored with 
all ſorts of corn and proviſions; is diſtant from 
Landon 83 computed. and 1c6 mealured miles. 
It has a diy fituation on the bde of a hill. 
BIRTH (S) the bringing forth of a child; 
alfo the deſcent, extraction or original of a 
perſon, which is called noble or baſe, ac- 
cording to the condition, ſtate, or qualiiy 
of the pa ent at the time of the child's be- 
ing born; alſo a Sea. Term for room or con- 
Vegience, either for failing or living; fo 
when we ſay he has a good birth, we mean 
he hug 2 good piace for profit or convenience. 
BIRTARIGHT ($.) the honour or eftate that. 


BET 
BISE'GMENT (S.) ore of the parts of gny 
whole thing that is cut, parted or divid.d 
into two equal parts. CE Ee 
BISHOP (8) an inſpector or overſeer; applica | 
by the Arbenians to thoſe who had the in- 
ſpection of the burghers, The Zeavs 
Romans had alſo a like officer; but naw it 
means only that perſon that has the g, 
ment of church affairs in a certain, ict, 
and here in England ſubjett to the king. 
Much diſpute has been for many ages boy 
the extent of their power and on1gin, whic 
perhaps will remain undecided,” as long as 
Chriſtianity has a being. „ 1 * 
Bi'SHOPRICK (S.) the diſtrict, province, or 
extent of a biſhop's juriſdict on. | 


BI'SHOPS- CASTLE (S.) in Sbregſbire, 1217 
computed, and 110 meaſured w1le» diſtant 
from London; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, being a town cor» 
porate, governed by a babff, and ſends two 
members to parliament. Its mai ket 1g week» 
ly on Friday, which is much Gequented by 
theres. + „ | | 
BI'SKET, BISCUIT, or BISQUET (8) 
commonly underſtood” of ſmall cakes mas 
by the conſectionets, of fine flour, egg, 
ſugar, &c. alſo the bread carried to fea, is 
called ſea biſcuit, _, ES 
BI SMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal-  - 
lick, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin; 
its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit= 
tle, of a large gtain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining ; ſometimes called is glaſs, and 
| ſometimes marchofite, upon account of its 
extraordinary whueneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take 
inwardly, its precipitate is a very White 
magiſtery, which is mixed with prepared 
waters and pomatum to. make ſucus; t 
flour whereof is uſed to take ſpots. out of 
the face; there are alſo ſome chymical pre- 
parations that go by this name. i 
BISSEXTILE (S.) an intercala:y day thrown 
into every fou. th year to adjuſt the 22 
and to make it agree with the un's courſe, 
invented by Falius Ceſar, which cauſes that 
year to have 366 days, 


+ 


BI'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney ſoag 


boiled, and afterwards diluted wgh water z 
uſed by ſome Painters to waſh beit defigns, 
' inſtead of Indian ink, &c. 


B. T (S.) that pact of a horſe's bridle that goes 


into his mouth; alſo a ſmall oi little piece 25 
of any thing. In the V:/- In di a, it 18 the leaſt 
piece of filver coin; which goes euri ent 

7 pence half - penny; alſo when a perlen is 


cheated. or irr poſed upon, he is ſaid to be b mr. 


comes to a perſon by birth. or his being ſ»>|BITE (V.) to hurt by grping with one's 


and fo rela ed to the poſſeſſor immediately 

bef re him; whatever is hereditary, _ 
BI3F'CD (V.) to part, cut, or divide any thing 

into two equal parts, | | 


Isk CIONz{(S.) a Geometrical Term, figni- | 
tying the cutting or dividing, a line in the 


teeth; to cheat, impo e upon, or deceive 

hy ſrecious pretences. 7 
BITE (S) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 

c:eculity of another, and wrengs bim; fo 
the hurt made in the Bocy or fl. ſh of any 


_ Creature by the tecih of anvihe: ; alſo fo 


middle,” or into two equal pate. 


. much 


SEA * 


much meat, bread, &c. as can be broker 


off at once dy the teeth, is called a 5:ce. 
BI'TTER A.) of an unpleaſant taſte ; alſo » 
_ ſharp and grievous affliction; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through, 
BriTunn (S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fens; alſo a certain liquor at the ſal: 
works, which remains at the top after he 
ſalt has funk to the bottom, when it has 
ft>od 12 hours to cool aiter bo ling. 
BI'TUMEN S.) a ſat, combuſtible, oily mat- 


ter, found in mary places, particularly abou | 


'' Baty'5n, and in Fudea, in the lake Aſpbal- 
tites or the deed Sea; ſome bitumen are hard, 
- [nd uſed as coals for firing, otheis glutinous. 
and uſed as mortar. . N:ab's ark is ſuppoſe: 
to be covered with this pitchy ſofł, and the 
" famous Babylonian walls were built wich this 
mortar, 
| BITU-MINOUS (A.) of a pitehy, clammy 
ſulphorous, and inflammable nature. 
BYVALVE (A.) Wo. ſheiled ; alſo ſuch fiſn 20 
havet wo ſhel's,as oyſters, cocklet, muſcles. &c 
BLAB (V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 
ſhould have becn kept concealed, 
BLACK (S.) according to the Newtenion Phi 
 toſopby, is not a colour, but abſorbs up ail 
| thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 
Colours in us; With Painters, Dyers1, Ce 
there are ſeveral ſorts of blacks, and me hods 
of 3 tbem; common Speech calls it a 
Colour. 
BLACK BERRIES S.) the fruit of the black · 
thorn tree or ſhrub. 
vA'CKBORN (C.) in Lancaſ' FR diſtant 
from Lond u 154 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſured miles; f:rmerly of more note than at 
preſent, The market, which is weekly on 
Monday. is pretty derable for cattle. 
BLA'CKEN V.) to paint or daub with black; 
alſo to Nander and make a perſom ook as vile 
© as poſſible, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into 
a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- 
ſe, af ho' no fault has been committed. 
BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colcur ariſing from the 
texture and firuation of the ſuperficial part» 
of the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light 
© falling on it. 
BLACK ROD (S.) an inſtrument with a gold 
lion at the top of it, carried by the king": 
chief gentleman uſher, inftexd of a mace, 
© at the feaſt of St. George at Windſor ; he af 
keeps the chaprer- houſe door when a chapter 
of the order is fitting, and during the ſeſſiont 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords. 
BLACKS or BLACK MOORS (s.) many na 
tions of people under or near the equinoctia 
line, who are of a black colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 
called N:grrer, 
BLA'CK-SMITH (S.) one who makes any 
ſort ot iron-work. 
BL 3'DDER (. a ſkivny ſobſtance of a ſtrorg 
tertue, which receives and keeps the urine 
of all animal: rill natvre difcharges it, 


BLA 
and faw, dc. alſo the ſprouts or leaves of 
graſs, corn, &c. and ſometimes it is ufed to 
fignity a beau, ſpark, or hectoring fellow, 

BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the ſkin 

| very fore and paintul, and in times of ine 

fection, it is a fign of the plague ; when 
applied to Cattle, it is a diftemper that af- 
fets their throat, being bladders of wind 
and Water that ariſe in the root of their 
tongue, which growing large choalkes them. 

BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to accuſe or 
condemn any one, 

BLAME (S.) juſt reproof, ſcandal, reproach, 
imputation, fault. 

BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deſerving to 
be found fault cer} $ 

BLA'MEABLENESS (S ) the deſerving blame, 
or being juſtly condemned, 

BLA'MELESSNESS (S.) innocency, the being 
entirely tiee ſrom fault, 

BLANCH (S) a woman's name; 3lfo to clean 
or make white; ſo, to pill or ſhell off the 
ſkin of almonds, is to blanch them; and in 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, boil and cleanſe 

| the money are called blanchers, 

BLA/NDFORD (S.) in Derſetfhire, is a flouriſh- 
ing borough and market town, well ſeated on 
the pleaſant banks of the Stour, having more 
than 500 houſes, many of which are hand- 
ſome'y built with ſtone. It is a thorough- 
fare in the coach road to Exeter, It is ſur- 
rounded with a vaſt number of gentlemem 
ſeats, which occafions its markets to be week- 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manner 
of proviſions. It is a very ancient borough 
and formerly ſent two members to parlia- 
ment, tho” now it ſends none. It is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are annually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bur. 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen Elixabitb's reign, and ſoon after re- 
built: And on Jane 4, 1731, it was again 
reduced to aſhes, with the chusch ard other 
publick buildings, and alſo a village beyond 
the bridge: It is now rebuilt, and by act cf 
parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paſſages are 
widened, particularly the market place, and 
p ſages to the church, and the ſheep- market. 
Formerly the manufaQure of band firings, 
was particularly carried on here, and now 
ſtraw hats and bone Iace is what employs 
great numbers. It is diſtant from Ler din $5 
computed, and 197 meaſured miles. 

BLANDILOQUENCE (S.) comp«imenting, 
courtecus ſpeaking, flattering, and ſpeaking 
a perſon far. 

BLA*NDISH (V.) eo flatter, ſooth, or work 

upon by fair ſpeeches, 

BLA'NDISHM ENTS (S.) wheedling 93 
c xiog, cajoling, ſawning,care Ming, flatietinꝶ. 

BLANK (S.) a piece of gold, filver, &c, made 

ready to be coined; alfo any void ſpace in 2 

deed or inftrument, that is to he filed up 

with name, ſums, c. aſe a ticker in 2 


a 
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thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are called] ing, defiring, or propheſying that 2 perfbn 


blank werſe 3 alſo when a perſon is ſurprized! 
an accuſaticn of doing ſomething, he 
ſuppoſed really was, or deſired ſhould be 


wn, and ſeems ſurprized and con- 
unknown, an b. | [BLESSING (s.] is either the a& of prondun- 


founded, he is faid to be anl. 


BLA'NKET (s.) a covering for a bed, made 


of woollen cloth, commogly white. 


BLARE v.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 


BLASPHE/ME (V.) to revile, ſpeak evil or | BLIGHT (S.) a diſtemper that affets trees or © 


prophanely of good or holy things. 


| BLASPHE'MER S.) one who ridicules reli- 
4 


ion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs, 


ſhall be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſotul, - 
BLE'SSEDNESS (8) happineſs, felicity, and 

properly ſpcaking, iy only to be enjoy ed 

with God in heaven. . BY 


cing good to a perſon, or it is the good it- 
ſelf, as health, proſperity, &0o. '” . - - | 
BLE'TCHINGLY (S) in Surrey, an ancient 
borough- town, which ſends two members 
to parliament, tho” it be not a market town. ._ 


plants in various manners, ſometimes the 
whole, and ſametimes only the leaves, oc- 
caſioned by an evil diſpoſition of the air, as 


BUA'SPHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſho-] too ſevere iroſis, &c. 


novring God, religion, and holy things. 


BLAST (v.) to fruſtrate, diſ.ppoint, ſpoil or 
ruin a project; to hurt a perſon's character 


by def-mation ; to wither, ſpoil or preven 


fru:ts coming to maturity. 
BLAST (S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 


BLIND (A.) one that has Iſt his fight, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put 
in windows, &c. to hinder perſons from 
looking into the room; alſo a ſeint or pre- 
tence, a ſhift or artifice, to make a perſon 
believe the contrary of whit is intended. 


that by its ſufocating quality poiſons and kills| BLIND EXCU'SE 8.) a poor, mear, ſorry 


fruits, &c. alſo a ſudden dliſcharge of a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, which blowe up or de- 


ſtroys whatever comes in its way; alſo the 


wind diſcharged from a pair of bellows, &c. 
BLAZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fiie in 
flames; to make a. great noiſe in the world 
for ſome ex raord. nary exploit. 1 
BLAZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 
a horſe's face; alſo the flaming or violen 
burning of a fire. IO LES x 
Bl. A Z ON or BLA/ZONRY (S) in Heraldry, 
is the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 
; armories of noble houſes, &c. by particula 
rizing each ard all the parts of their proper 
terms; the propereſt method is to begin 
with the field, and ſo go on to the charge. 
BLEACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with 


water or ſome proper liquor, and drying 


the matter in the ſun. | 
BLEAK (A.) cold, raw. chilly, | 
BLE'AR EYED A.) that has the external 
coats of the eyes very red, moiſt, and 
turned outwards. - I” 

LEAT (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
lamb or ſheep. | | THT 
BLEED V.) to run or drop with blood; alſo 

to open or b ea he à vein, | av in caſes of 
ſwoonings, pleur;fies, &c. alſo to part with 
money freely, upo0» propoſing fomething 
agreeable to a perſrn's diſpoſition, whether 
it be in gaming or any thing elſe, + 
BuE'MISH- (V.) to ſpct, Nan, or ſpoil; a 
to wound or hurt a perſun's reputation, 
either by ſame real. bad action, or by ſlan- 
derouſly repert ng ſuch of hm. 

7 79 18H S.) a detect, fault, or imper- 
ela. 1 8 TER 0 ba 
BLEND (V) to: mix, mingle, or incorporate 
ſeveral things together, _ i 
BLE S (v.) i© pre ſper, ſelicitate, or make 
. happy z this is. prope · ly the act of Cod cnly, 
and when applied to men it fignifies wiſh- 


— 


pretence, or excuſe. 

BLI'ND FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
eyes natural'y or artificially deprived of fight ; 
alſo one that does avy thing purely upon ac- 
count of another's perſu1fion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or inquiring into 
the truth, rexſon+bleneſs, or validity of it. 

| BLIND HA'RPERS (S.) a canting name for 
thoſe impoſtors that pretend to be blind, and 
o about ſtrolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or a dog. 55-44) ly 

BLI'NDNESS (8) is a natural or accidert } 
defect of ſi: he, whereby a perſon is deprived 
of ſenſation or percep/ jon by fight ; alſo the 
Ignorance, want of underſtanding, or re- 
ſolute adherence of 8 perſon to any opinion 
or practice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculuus, 
or diſhoneſt. l 

BLINK, (V.) to ſee imperfectiy, to twinkle, 
or p#-tly ſhut the eyes. | - 

BLI'NKARD (8) one that ſees imperſeQly, 
or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle, | | 

BLISS (S) joy, happineſs, gladne's, imagined 
or true felicity, arifing ſrom the e. joying -- 

ſomething longed for or defired: | 

BLI'SI ER (v.) to cauſe bladders or 'bubb'es 

to rife in the ſkin, either by fire, hot diſtem- 

pers, or cauſtick med cines, eſpecially uſed 
in fevers. *** - 

BLI'STER % a large bad der, or bubble in 
the kin, filled with wind and water, occa- 

ſioned by burning, ſcalding. or laying ſome 
: cauſtick medicine, 36 Span flies, bc. fre- 

. quently uſe1 in fevers. | 
BLI'THE, or BLI'THSOME A.) merry, plea. 
ſant, jocund, well pleaſed, full of good hu- 

- movur, Fe 

BLOCK S.) a large piece of marble, rough, 

| + as it come out of the quarry. In Mecha- 

icli, they ate turned pieces of wood, made 

| for the mo e e iy and effeAual workivg 2 

the pulleys 3 le metimes it means a log or pon 


— 


” 
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of wood ; and ſometimes an ignorant a- 
pid eos, 


BLOCK ADE (S.) when an army inſtead of 


violently aſfaulting a town, only Keeps men] 


. poſted at ali the avenues, to hinder provi- 
fions or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the 
. town, or thoſe within from coming out. 7 

BLO'CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, flupid, un- 
apptehenſive fellow, one whoſe capacity is 
too weak to be improved by learning. 2 

BLOCK ISH (A.) urid, dull, that cannot be 
taught or improved. 

BL'Y/CKISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
- fiveneſs, incapacity for learning. 

BLOCKU'P (V.) to ftop up a paſſage or com- 

- munication to or with a town or caſtle, to 
hinder any perſon from going in or out ; alſo 
to ſtop up a paſſage, 

BLO'MARY (S.) the firſt forge in an an iron 
mill, through which the metal paſſes after it 
is mented out of the mige. 

OOP {S.) that, warm red liquor circulating 
through the arteries and veins of an animal's 

body. While in its own veſſels it appears 
uniform and homogeneous, but when let out 

and cold ſeparates into two different parts, 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates and 
becomes a fixed maſs, and is called crus-; 
the other thin and tranſparent, which re- 
tains its fluidity, and is called the ſerum, 
and is ſpecifically heavier than the cruor, 
which therefore ſwims upon it. 

BLOO'DSHED (S.) murder, ſlaughter, the 
ſpilling, or — blood to run out of the 
body of any creature. 

RLOO/DSHOT (S.) a diſtemper that affects 
the eyes, making the balls of them appear 
red or bloody, 

BLOO'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
blood ; alſo a pecſon of a cruel or revenge 
ful diſpoſition, is called bloody minded, 

BLOO'DY HAND (8.) in Hunting, is one of 
the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo- 
reft, and is, when the cffender is taken with 
His hands, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, cho“ 
be be not found hunting or chafing them. 

BLOOM (S.) a bleffom or flower of a tree; 
allo the choiceſt or beft part of a perſon” 8 
_ while he has health and ft entzth for 

on. 


BLO'SSOM (V.) to flower or put forth blooms 
or bloſſoms. 


BLOT (%) a mark or ſtain, either upon paper| 


orcloth; alfo a fault or ciime that blemiſhes 
a perſon's character. 

BLOT (V.) to dub, ſmear, or ſtain a book, 
gar nent, or perſ an's chair. er, 

BLOTE (V.) to puff or (well up unnaturally by 
overteeding, &c. 

BLOW. v.) to move firongly as the wind does 
in @ briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the 
win4 of a man's body, by ſtrongly emitting 
the breath through the lips; ee and 
ſpread like a fl wer; alſo ro Gs che 


wh als of anather ; ; * when a perion un- 


- 
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dervalues or flights a perſon or thing, he id 
ſaid to'blow upon it. 
Low (S.) a tripe or ſtroke with a Rick, or 
any other matter. , 
BLO'WING (S.) the action of the wind in a 
briſk gale ; alſo the diſcovering and telling a 
| ſecret is called blowing of it; alſo the ridi. 
culing of a thing, is the 5/owing upon it; 
and the operation of making glals veſſels, . | 
called blowing of glaſs, &c, 
BLOWZE (S.) a ſluttiſh fat, red-faced wench, 
one who is naſty and negligent in her dreſi. 
BLU'BBER (S.) the fat, fleſnly ſubſtance of a 
whale before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted. a 
BLU BBER (V) to cry, fob, and make a 
noiſe ; alſo the wetting or labbering with 
drivel or tears. 
BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, which, 
in Heraldry, is called azure. 
BLUE'ING (S.) the heating of metals till 
they aſſume a blue colour, particularly uſed 
dy Gilders, Sc, who do it before they apply 
their gold or filyer, alſo gun barrels, buckles, 
c. are frequently blued. 
BLUFF (A.) ſtern, bold, fierce, big, &c, 
BLUNDER (v.) to ſtumble, miſtake, over 
ſee, or do a 2 faultily, 
BLU'/NDER (3) a miſtake, overſight, or fault, 
BLU'NDERER (S.) one "who makes many 
miſtakes, or 2 as he walks. 
BLU/NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the barrel 
of which is commonly made of braſs, and 
has a Jarge bore; alſo a careleſs negligent, 
heedleſs perſon. | 
BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge i is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp; alſo a perſon 
that is fin, nd plain in his diſcourſe, 
freely reproving men for their follies, and 
does not pretend to have a greater degree of 
friendſhip for a perſon than he really 
called a 6/unt man. 
BLUR (V.) to ſmear, blot, tain, or daub, 
BLURT (V.) to ſpeak rafhly, inconſiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which ſhould have 
been kept ſecret, 
BLUSH (V.) to fiufh or redden in the face 
thro* ſfurprize, ſhame, fear, or mr deſly, 
BLUSH or BLUSHING (S) a fluſhing, or 
growing ted in the face, ſometimes for 
ſhame, ſometimes thro* ſurprize, &c. 
BLU'STER (V) to make a noiſe like a boiſ- 
terous wind; to hector, bully, or pre. end 
to great matters. 
OAR (S.) the male kind of ſwine. 
OARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber eut 
into ſlices; alſo a number of governors di- 
rectors of a corporation, commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms or exciſe, or lords of the treaſury, 
ec. met together, to do the buſineſs they are 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a board, 
BOARD (v. to entertain, or provide with 
victuals ard drin; and in the Sea Las. 
guage, to enter into a ſhip by force, in of- 


der to to take or make a prize of her, 
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BOAR'DER (S.) one who lives with another, 3 


| BOB (S.) a jog or ſlight touch by way of fig 


5.0 D 


paying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 
ing, victuals, and drink, &c. 

A RISHNESS or BOORISHNESS (S,) un- 
mannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivũ behaviour 
or indecent j 3 ; ! 

BOAST (V) to vaunt, ns or make great 
and vain glorious pretenfions to learning, 
ar t, ſ&-1l, Ec. ' 
BOAT (S.) a ſmall river. veſſel to carry paſſen | 
gers or goods from one place to another. | 
BOA'TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe| 
© bufineſs is to take care of the rigging and] 
tackle; and in large ſhips, and ſhips of war, | 
takes care of, and ſteers the loog-boat, 
calls and appoints the ſeveral gangs to thei: 
watches and work, and puniſhes offender: | 

that are ſentenced either by the captain, or 2 
court- mai tial. F = Þ 

BOB (V.) to jog, touch, or give notice by | 
ſome ſuch deſign ; alſo a cant word for to 
trick or cheat, 


OI 


nal; a taunt or ſcoff; alſo a familiar con- 
traction of the name of Robert; alſo in the} 
Canting- Language, a ſhop · hfter s comrade, | 
aſſiſtant or receiver; alſo when a _— | 
right, pleaſant, or agreeable, it is (aid to be 
bob; alſo a cant name for geneva. 
BO'BBIN (S.) a ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, 
made either of hard wood, bone or ivory, 
to weave thread lace with, ſuch as women 
wear. on their head cloths, ruffies, c. alſo 
- certain inſtrument upon which the throw- || 


: 
: 
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O'DY ($) in'a Phyſical Serſe, is that m- 
rial ſubſtance of which all the particular Gras, | 
"tures in the world are made, and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſned from ſpirit, by its ines 
pacity to think, reſolve or conclude, at 
its capacity being divided into parts, and 
formed into different maiſes and figures, Tha 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions he- 
ing how rejected, eſpecially in this part | 


the world, Sir Iſaac Newron's is generally ra- 


ceived, who deſcribed it to be a ſyſtem or aſ- 
ſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged and diſpoſed in. 
this or that manner, from whence reſult 6 
dies of this or that form, and diſtioguiſhed by 
this or that name, In Geometry, it is apy 
thing that has the dimenſions of leng 

breadth, and thickneſs, and particularly the 
tetrahedron, coſting of four triangles, the 
octahedron, of eight, the icofihedron_of 
twenty, the dodecahedron, of twelve penta- 
gone, and the cube of fix ſquares ; theſe are 
called the regular Platonick bodies, becauſe 
their ſides and angles are equal. In War, 
body is an aſſemblage or collection of ti 
and in common Speech, it frequently means a 
great number of perſons; it alſo oftentimes 


' fignifizs perſona/ly, as ſome- body bas ſpoiled: 


0 


My arden, c. 
8) a ſoft, watry, marſhy piece of 
ground, very frequent in Jreland, : 


BO'GGLE (v.) to ſtammer, heſitate, ſcrupley - 


or reſuſe to do a thing. 


ſter winds his filk, to render it more ſuitable 80 0 LANDER or BO'G- TROTTER (S.) ® 


for the weavers uſe, &c. alſo a ſort of white 
round tape that women uſe to tie their head- 
elothes with, RB js ©. 
BO'B-TAIL (S.) a ſhort tail. 
BO'CKLAND (S.) ſuch land as is held b 
charter, or inſtrument in writing, which 
cannot be conveyed to another either by ſale 
or gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; 
an hereditary eſtate. 5 
BODE or FO'REBODE (V) to foretel, de. 
clare, ſhew, or indicate. 
BO DICE (S.) an ordinary fort of ſtays worn 
by the poorer ſort of women. 1 
BO'DKIN (S.) an inſtrument to make hole 
with; alſo a pin or inſtrument uſed by wo- 
men to tie or roll up their hair with. 
BO/DMIN (S.) in Cornepall, was anciently 
a very large town, and till is near a mile in 
length; it is ſituated between two hills in 2 
very wholſome air; the church is very ſpa- 
cious, but the living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Sir Edmund Prideaux, Bart. It was 
formerly a ſtaple for yarn, but that trade is} 
now loſt ; the market weekly on Saturday, 
is furniſhed plentifully with all manner o 
proviſions : It is a borough, goverhed by, a 
mayor and town clerk, Ales with 2 ma- 
giſtrates and 24 commoners, who alone have 
the power cf chufing two members to repre- 
feat, them in parliament 3 diſtant from 775 


rr 


enn 


nick name given to 1r-;þ people. 


BO'JARES S.) the common game of the 


lords of the czar of Myſcovy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to 
ſtay at M:ſcow, and to, follow the pri 
when he goes to any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 
at coming into his preſence ſtrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity; when they 
go abroad on horſeback, they tie a im 
kettle drum to their ſaddle, which they bea 
with the handle of thei whip, to give notice 
to the people to make way for them; they 
are both counſellors of ſtate, and Judges in 
law caſes, in private affairs; it is alſo the 
name of thoſe Robles in Tranfilvania, w 
are the ceſcendants of the illufirious family 


of the Vaivadz, 


OIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 


: doth over the fire. 


OIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or fore. in 
RR. ep Has; 
O'ILING (S.) the violent agitation that a 
ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies, 


BOI'STEROU> (A.) . ftormy, tempeſtgous, 


violent, furious, noiſy, 


BOLD (A.) flout, courageous, daring, impue 


S) undayntgdnefs, rgſaluteneſs 
S) undauntedneſe, 1 We 


dent, ſ wy, troubleſome, 


, 


ww 
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of 


Pizxrageauſne%; alfo impudence, unmanner+; 


Ble troubleſomenels, 


E (S) certain particular ſorts of earth, | 


wſed by painters, and in the Gal-nical pre- 
. Paration of phyſick; they partake of the 
nature of ſtone, but are ſoſt, fat, friable, 
and eafi'y pulverized. 
NOLL (S) a round ſtalk or ſtern. L 
BO'LLANDISTS (S) a ſect or company of 
tearn:d jeſuits, who about the year 1641, 
begun to publiſh the lives of the ſa-nts, with 
eriticel notes for every month in the Roman 
* kaleridar, of which the firſt fix are compleated. 
«+ BOLO'NIAN STONE (&) a ſoft, greyiſh, ful. 
 phurous ſtone, found near the city Bolognis 
m Italy, that has the property of becoming 
an artific al phoſphorous by being calcined ; 
for when thoroughly burnt and carefully 
extinguiſhed, if expoſed for a few minutes 
. in the light, it will !o imbibe the particles of 
the enlightened atmoſphere, that when car- 
vied into a dk place, it will appear as if it 
" Were 4 light, and will ſo continue for a con 
 Gderable time; and upon application to the 
Tight again, it may be renewed, &c, 
EBYLSTER (S.) a leng pillow to lay the head 
on, and in Surgery, any 'oft matter to lay 
upon, or bind up an afftiRed part with, 


2 bolt; in Farming, to bole meal is to fift 
and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in Hune- 
ing, when a coney is firſt ſtarted gr raiſed; 
and in common Conwerſation, when 2 perſcn 
comes rudely or unexpectedly into a com- 
© pany, he is ſaid to 5% in. 

BO'/LTER (S.) ® cant name for one who hides 


bimfelf in his own houſe, or ſome privileed 


| place, and dares only peep, but not go out 
| of his retreat; alſo the name of the cloth 
 theo* which meal is fifted in the mill. 

' BY'LTON (s.) in Lancaſhire, whoſe market i 


weekly on Monday: This is the ſtaple for 


the manufacture called fuffian; diſtant from 
1 146 computed, and 183 meaſured 


BOLTS ($.) in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into 
plate, round, and ſpriag 6/3; in a Ship, 
© ring bolts are uſed to bring the planks to; 
C:mmn, they are inſtru ments to faſten Gobe 
and ſhutters with, eafily moveable upon any 
occafion ; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 
called a bole. 
 BO'LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe ; 
elo the name of a uſual part of the rigging, 
of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 
a ing at the head of the ſhip; to this is 
ned all the ſtages that belong to the fore. | 
| 2 fore top maſt, &c. with their bowl. 
ing, tacks, and rigging; ſo that if a ſi i 
ſpend or drop her h- pris by the board, her 
* Fofe maſt, c. ſoon follows; and it is made 
in the fame proportion for length and big- 
— as the tore maſt, * 
2 (S.) 2 mo'ſel, gabl-t, or mouthſol; 
in d, 16 2 confiflence merh 


| 
; 
| 
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BOLT (V.) to faften a door, ſhutter, &c. with| 


BON f 


" thicker than honey, made up of ſuch ingre- 

dients as the phyſician. direQs, as much in 

quantity as is to be taken at once. | 

BOMB (S.) a large, hollow, iron ball, filled 
with gun powder, and furniſhed with a fuſee 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matter; 
thus prepared, it is put into a mortar and 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the 

mor tar, and the fuſee burning ſome time, 
when it comes to the town, camp, or place 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the place it 
falls in or upon; it is reported they were 

| firſt uſed at the fiege of Wachiendonch in 
Guelderland, in 1x ,83. 

BOMBA'RD (v. ) to ſhoot or throw bombs 
into a town be ſieged, in order to deſtroy the 
houſes, beat down the citadel, blow up the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can 
to the place and people. 
BOMBARDVFYER (S.) the engineer, or perſon 
whoſe buſineſs is to prepare, take care of, 
manage and fi e the bomb in an army. 
BOMBA'ST (s.) the cotton plant, whoſe ſeed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyficians in their compoſitions; alſo high 
ſwelling language made up of great preten- 
fions and hard words, with little meaning 
and leſs ſenſe, 

BOMBYCINE (s. @ fort of fiuff made of wor- 

Ned and hair, commonly worn as mourning. - 

BONA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called Fa- 

tua or Senta, by the ancients, held in great 

eſteem by the Romas ladies; when à mortal, 
her name was Dryat; ſhe was wife to Fau- 

345, very remarkable. for the ſobriety of her 
carriage; they uſed to (acrifice to her in the 

night in a little chapel, where men were not 

permitted to be preſent; the ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the high 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high 
pr eſt, and all other men, were obliged to 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures 
were covered, neither was it lawful to orna- 
ment. the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
was Conſecrated to Venus: The ſervice began 
in the evening, and the veſtal virgins were 
ſummoned to it. | 

BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two of 

more parties, nta ning certain conditions 

2 be done and performed upon the forfeiture 

or penalty of double the debt or obligation. 

BONDAGE (S.) ſervitude, ſlavery, ſubjection 
to the will of another. 

BO'NDMAN or BO'N DSMAN (S.) one bound 
for another under certain penalties, that 
ſomething ſha'l be dene or performed, _ 

BONE (V.) a cant werd to ſeize or arreſt; 
alſo to cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money 

or goods; alſo to ſeparare or take out the 

| bones of any creature from the fi: ſh, 


I 


i 


ö 


* 


© . — eme—_ 


| 


BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, hard, 


and brittle, not diſſeadable, void of ſerſa- 
tion, ſuppor ing and ſhaping the whole beets 


| covered wirh a — ke perieſte- 


$3 


I. 
which is extremely ſenſible ; they are gene- 
rally hollow, con'aining an oily ſubſtance 
called marrow ; their texture conſiſts of thin 
plates lying 0-e upon another, and they of 
fibres cunning lengthways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities, others not ſo far, none termina- 
ting in a direct end, but are continued tranſ- 
veriely, and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of 


one ſide meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 


ether, ſo that they are continuations of one 
another in a ſort of long ellipfes, not of equal 
lengths, but ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
BO/NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ſtreets upon 
publick days of rejoicing, ſuch as the corona- 
tion day, thy: king's birth day, &c. 
BO'NGRACE (S.) a fort of hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, or ſcreen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children. | 
BO'NNET (S.) a work raiſed beyond the 
counterſcarp, having two forts, which form 
2 ſaliant angle, and as it were a ſmall rave- 
tin, without any trench, about three feet 
high, ſurrounded with a double row of pa- 


liſades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each | 


other; alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes on 
the main and fore ſail of a ſhip, when they 
arg too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 
make more way in the calm weather. 
BO'NNY (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 
compliſhed, blith, or gay. | 
BOO'BY (S.) a filly, ignorant, faucy, illite- 
rate fellow. | 
BOOK (S.) a collection of many particulars 
into one maſs, relating to learning, ac- 
compts, &c, a | 
BOOK (V.) to write, or enter any thing down 


x 


in a book, ſo that it may at any time be ſeen, 


known, or remembered. 

BOOK. BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
collecting the ſheets, of which a book is 
compoſed, together, ſtitch.ng, and covering 
them in various manners, ard with various 
ſubſtances, in order to preſerve, and render 

them beautiſul, 2 

BOO'KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
dious, or deliehting in books. 

BOOK KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
of keeping an account of all tranſactions of 
trade, the incomes and expences of eſtates, 
and the charge and profits of a prince's re- 
venue, fo that at one view the advantage or 
diadvantage of the whole, or any particular 
part, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
for which purpoſe that moſt excellent me- 
thod called double entry, or the {ralian man- 
ner, has been invented, and now generally 


practiſed by all regular accomptants, eſpeci- 


ally merchants, | 
BOOK WORM (S.) a ſmall inſect that breeds 
In boobs; alſo one that is a great reader. 
BOOM (S.) a large piece of timber, ir on chain, 
or other matter ſtretched croſs a river, or 
mou'h of a harbur, to hinder the enemy's 
ſhips from coming in; and in the Sea La- 


g*oge, is à large p ile with which they ſpi 2 


the elt wor co. ner of the ſl. ding fail, 


ä e 
BOON (S.] 2 favour, good turn, or friendly 


cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be (melted.  _- 
BOOT (S.) a covering for a leg. commonly - 
made of leather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with ; alſo that part of a coach which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat ; alſo in Bargarning, 
when ſomething is given freely, or: more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid to be given to 
boet ; alſo a ſort of torture to force criminals. 
to confeſs what they are charged with, which 
is a ſtocking of parchment. put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinks very 
3 much, and thereby ſqueezes the leg, and 
cauſes violent pain; another ſort is made 
thus, having four ſtrong boards, two are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two o- 
thers placed one on the oviſide of one Ye 490 
the other on the other, then drawing the 2 
tight againſt the legs, by cords, they brea 
the bones; a:ſo when there is given ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis ſaidto 
de given te bee, or more than the bare price. 
BOO'YTES (S.) a conftellation in the northern 
| hemiſphere,near the pole itſe f; Prolemy makes 
23 ſtars in it, Tycho 23, and Flamſtced 48. 
500TH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up ſhghtly 
with boards, to ſell goods in a fair, exhibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ſtrange creatures, &. - 
BOO'TLESS (S.) unprofitable, to no purpole, 
| vain or fooliſh, > 4: ut 
ROO'TY (S.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; alſo a 
cant word fignifying a pretence to one-thingg 
and at the ſame time intends and does the 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, 
and draw in a perſon to lay wagers, piay at: 
ſome game, S .. ET ONS | 
BO- PEEP (Part.) the ſtanding hid and looking 
out privately, for fear of being ſeen, &c. 2 
BO R AX (S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſoldering, 
brazing, and cafting gbid and other metals, 
called by the ancients cbryſecolis; it is alſo 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies. * 7 12 2 4 
BO RDER (S.) in Hrraldry, is an ordinary, ſo 
called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the . 
field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 
favour, and rewards, | beſtowed by kings 
upon their favourites, as a ſure detence a- 
gainſt their enemies, it muſt be about ane 
fixth part of the breadth of the ſhield. Alſo 
the end, edge, or limits of a garmert or a 
' country ; w.th the Printers, an ornament of 
flowers. ſcrolls, &c, ſet about the edges of 
ſmall compoſitions ; with the Flriſs, thoſe 
leaves that fland atout the middle thrum of 
12 flower; with C 2» denerr, the edges of gar- 
den beds, with box, thrift, K c. ; 


BORDER 


_— 


B 8 


oft 


BORDERS ($.) fuch people as inhabit the 
country, and ſo are 


utmoſt confines of one 
' neareſt to thoſe af another 
BORE (s.) the hollow 
: or ſmall, 
Dank (v.) to make a hole or hollow fpace in 
"any matter whatever, aq ta bore trees for 
Water pig n | 


akk {S.) * belonging to the 


cer, Lis and 
ns. | 

'REAS (S.) now the north wind, hut for 

mei lj 


time of the ſummer ſold:ce. 


BOREE* (S.) a fort of French dance, compoſed| 


ol three ſteps Joined together with two moti- 
ans, and begun with a crotchet riſing ; the 


firſt couplet contains twice four meaſure- 


and the ſecond twice eight; it conſiſts of a 
balance ſtep and coupee. ; 
Fa be BORN (V.) to be brought into the world 
or diſcharged from the womb, &c. alſo to be 
permitted, ſuffered ar endured, &. 
ROUGH or BU*'RROW (s.) a large vil- 
lage or corporate town, that is not a city 
and which ſends one or more buryeſſes tc 
parliament, | 
G ROUGH. BRIDGE or RBURROW. 
BRIDGE (S.) in the Weſt Riding of Tor iſpire, 
de a corporation, market, and poſt town that 
feads two members to papliament z it is but 


of ſmall extent, being about three ſurlonge 


long, and as many broad; it has a good 
market on Saturdays, and ſtands on the ſhare 
e the De, over which is a very high (tune 


bridge ; it is 160 camyuted, and 204 mea - 


© fured mites diftant from London. 
BORROW (V.) to take up money or goods 
upaa credit, in order to pay ar return it to 
them again in kind er value. n 
BORROWER (S.) a perfon that gets or deſires 
the uſe of his friend's or neighbour's meney 
or goods by conſent. 25 
BU'SCAGE (S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket 3 in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the oattle ; in Painting, 
2 table or picturg that reprefents much wood 
* ar trees, | BE 
RO'SKY (A,) fuddled, half or quite drurk. 
BO'SOM ($.) that part ef the body that con, 
"taing or incloſes the heart 3; and A yrative/y 
mans taiving the greateſt care, or putting the 


" higheſt value upon a thing; eſpecially in the 


ſcripture, as the wife of our boſom, Lazarus 
© was carried into Abrabam's boſom, © 
BOSPHORUS (S.) the geographical name of 2 
* Rtiei;ht or narrow ſea, of which the moſt ne- 
ted are the Boſpbrrus of Thrace, vulgarly cal 
leg the ſtreiahts of Conflanrynople, and the Cim 
* ones. Boſpbu vs, gene: ally called the ſtie ghts 
0 pb. 
BOSS AGE or BO CAGE 8.) in Arebiiegt ure, 


eren gr fects 


or cavity of a gun, er 


eee | 
- iv ceomy, fries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
Firge, are called the fix bereal | 


nified the north.caſt wind at the} 


<6 


B30 T. 

building, to be afterwards carved with 
capicals, arms, &. Sometimes ruſtick Wok 

is fo called. . 

BOSTON (S.) in Liscolnſbire, an ancient, fa. | 
mous town, built on both fides the river 
Witham, over which there is a high wooden 
bridge, a little below which the river fall 
into the ſea; it has a commodious havin 
for ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wel. 
neſday and Saturday ; its church is veiy 
large and beautiful; the tower which is 280 
feet high, ſerves as a guide for mariners ; th 
tower has 365 ſteps, and the church 52 win, 
dowsandiz pillars, It is a town corporate; 
governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; i 
from London 90 computed, and 114 mes- 

ſued miles. ded Fe 

BOSWORTH (S.) in Leicefler hire, an 1 
wholeſome air and fruitful foil, both for 


| Pleaſant town, fituate a hill, in 
Torn and graſs, having a good market weckh 


on Wedne'day ; about three miles from this 

tewn was fought the decifive battle-between 6 
| Henry VII, and Richard II, It is diſtant K 
| from London 33. computed, and 104 gs 4 

ſured miles. 7 9 2 
BOTA'NICK or BOTANICAL (A.) cf 

bel:-ngirg to herbs or plants. Fr 
 BOTA*NICKS or BOTA'NY (S.) the ſcience BO 


of herbs and plants, which ſearches into thy 
| ſeveral ſpecies or kinds, teaching how to dif- 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and forts, 
BO'TANIST (S.) one who ſtudies the nature, 
production and virtues of plants and herbs, 


BOTANO'LOGY (S.) the deſcription of herk; K 
and plants. ; I > 500 
BOT CH (S.) a patch or piece ſewed on à gar. | 
ment to ſtop a hole; al'o an ordinary, bal 3 
piece of work of any kind; alſo an uicer of 50 
ſore. | a ok BOY 
BOTCH (V.) to mend cloaths, or to wok : 
after a clumſy bad manner. C 
BO'TCHER (S.) a mean, ordinary, bad, ot 55 
bungliag workman of any fort of bufine's, W FF 
and in particular, a taylor that makes up ot is 
mends old cloaths. = it 
BOTH (Part.) fiznifies two in numher, or a th 
well one party, fide or thing as the other, Bor 
 BO'TTLE (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of voti. fo 
| "ous ſizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs, 0 
BO'TT1 OM (.) the loweſt part of a thing, of S; 
tht it ſtands or is built upcn, _ : Bot 
BO'TTQMLEES (A.) a thing without bottom, A 
or that is ſo deep that the bottom cannot bs BOU 
known or found out, hens * 
BO'TTOMRY or BOTTOMREE! (S.) a for * 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return of 1 toy 
ſhip ſrom the voyage ſhe is ſent upon, which * th 
is, that the maſter, purſer, c. fakes upd RE 
certain ſum of m:iney to trade with, at the a: 


rate of 20, 30, or 40 per Cent, to he repaid 
at the ſafe return of the ſhip; Fp! if he 
funders, is taken, &c. the lender oſes boil 


d {arge, rough, upwrought Rene ig m al 


incipal and inteteſt. ; 
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BOUND (V.) obligated to perform ſome con- 


{ BOU'NDEN (A.) obligated to do or 1 


FW __ 
S. one of this eroſfes u Wha. 
$orrovy. (ah 85 bottom 274 fortnbs a | 


\ whit is called clubs in cards, 
BOTS (S. ) ſort $f woritis or grabs that bor 


ment the fundainents' of hiorfes, and ert u | | 


i on Bawling greens, 
vob (4. tlie Prith r of 2 enk or 


' bottle 
500051 8) a branch of fall part of 's ebe. 


* 2 a thing purchaſed with . 


JUNCE 5.) the fudden hoite or crack of 
7 evaliges god weder, &c. alſo the huff,} 


brag, or TWaggefing of u bully or grear pre-| 


tender, 
BOUNCE (V.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, Rump, 
ot pretend to great matters 3 Alſo the ſudden] 
burſting of à fife-rocket, &. 
BOUN'CER (s.) a bully or hectoring brabadd. 


= IL 


tract or duty; alſo to be tied, chained, or 

© faſt8ned to a place; alſo to lievit, teftrzih or 
terminate the power, juriſdiction, or autho 
rity of an officer, magiſtrare, or mag z 
to ſet u ap marks how far a 6:untry, provi be, 
vr pariſh extends, 


BOU'NDARY (S.) "whatever limits th Fs | 


of a country, province, parifti, off „or 
commiſhon, 


ſomething. 


BOU'NDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any, 


reſtraint. 


, _ e Fr kind, generous, tee, 
pen hear te ö 


ö NTE0UaSNE eG or BOUNTIFULNESS 


(S.) libcrality, generoficy, kindnels, chari- 


tableneſs, open heartedneſs, 
BOUNTY (S.) | berality, kindneſs, &e. 
BOU'RGOMASTERS or . 
(8.) che principal magiſtrates in the cities of 


Germany, Holland, and F.anders, to whom 


belong the government, adminiſtration of 
juſtice, palicy, and finances; in d fferent ci. 

ties their au hority is different, each having 
its particular Jaws and Ratutes, and is much 
the ſame with aldermen in England, 

BOURN or BURN (S ] an old common name 
ſor a ſmall river, or rivulet ; from whence 
towns built neat them are often called, a 
Sittenbourn, Ce. 

BOUT (s.) a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 
a bartle or fighting match. 

BOU'TEFEU (s.) a common incendiary, one 
who practi ſes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
ſedition, & c. 


BOW S.)] an infirument of war uſed before 
The ctofs. bay ill} 


the invention of guns! 
remains, and is ufed to ſhoot pigeons, bare 
and deer, thoughprohibited, being ſo con- 

| rived, (hat it will carry a bullet or bulle's a 
| confiderable diſtance, and do execution ; the 
atbematicians uſe an inſtrument called a 


| * #a2lith es 


BOU'NTEOUS or BOUNTIFUL (A.) chari- 


dw, to pre ject ine ſpfiete, and draw” lage 


bag alſs the ae of * 
ict mne formerly uſed by nav tat, dum 
nx laid aſide ; 1 part of a i tha 8 
ice at the loot, and co patting 3 * 

ne fern is 15 called. Ia Sch 1 . 
R BE We 5 


ſtructiok, 


Ane og 5 Lond Te bs coſipes 


985 and 50 r Oey 

ELS (S.) the guts FEM, 

to be cender- Heafted ot LL ix te Have 
bowels of compaion. 

{BOWER 85 Ja Hall ars dur, or 2725 —— 
in a garden, W OP 0 p bf e of 
- greens, to 15 the in from thoſe 
"Fa It eg. #6 gale themſelves. 

80 WI. 8. 75 a ball of 45 made 275 
upon A green, — alſo a yelfel of a 
city, vet to lade up water from one ve 
another, &c. 31.6 2 6 cup mad of g 

| Hlver, china, word; glaſs, c. to conan 
quancity of Niquor ſufficient for wits rf 
ons, and which oſually is cotfip6 
ſpirituous liquors mike with 7 1 15 

juise of lemons, Fc; ſometimet 
pon, ſometimes cool rinkard, &. 

[BOWL (v.) to e wg + play with o? 

00 on a NO Tory 0 Ke 

-LE'GGED tro Mm 
fuch a manner, 1 the feet W by 2 
cloſe toge her, bucthe calves; b are 
or much ſtretehed from one another. 

30 WSE (V.) to caroufe, or drink Auch, ta. 

delight in wine, ſtrobg beer, &c, 

EO'WER (8) one Where tratte is to male 
8 and arrows fit for archery, © © 

X ($. ) a fmall cheft or caſker to put mobey 

or jewels in; at's 4 large fort to put feht 

cboaths, noen, 

its greenoels, the w god whereof is much ice 
to mike mndthecaticat inſtruments, : 

BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, with- 
out any other weapch. 

BOY (Sz) the male kind of the human ſpecies 
till he is 15 Fears old, is f. called © © 

BOY L3H (A.) childiſh, acting like 3 4 
v thout much judgment, (kill, or knowled be 
alſo delighting in toys and baubles, © © 

BRA 'BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wrarygte, 


BRACE (v.) to tie, Vlad, enicothpals or av 2 


down tight With cords, 8 
BRACE (S.) a faſtehing or tramp=iroif for 

beams or tones j allo a meaſure at Vier 
one yard 96 parts of an Engi elf ; alfoths 
thick thongs of leather upon which A toacit 
hangs ; alſa the two ropes belonging to the 
ya'ds of a ſhip, whoſe office it is to ſer them 
quale or even acroſs the ſhipy in Hunting, 
ic is the number two, 

N CEO (A.) tied down, of well faſtened; 
in Hera. dry, the inte: ming]: rg of three i 
veronels i in the! baſs of the eieute hes. 

5 BK 


c. in; alſo a'rrex piles for © 


”a 


2 


BRA 


BRACELET (8.) an ornament for Womens 


 wrifis or arms; alſo a piece of delenfive ar- 
mour for a ſoldier's arm, 
.BRA'CHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 
| ab the bracbral artery is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &c. 
BRA*CHMANS, BRA'MENS or BRA'MINS 
Is.) a ſe@ of Gymnoſophiſts or Iadias phi- 
loſopers, famous in the works of the an- 
cients: They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the ſtars, and improved them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 
cities, to adviſe princes, and teach the peo- 
ple morality ; they believed that the of 
men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 
piſed death, and placed happineſs in deſpi · 
the gifts of fortune, The ancient phi- 
loſopers uſed to go often into India, to con- 
ſult the Gymnoſophiſis, from whom it is 
ſuppoſed Pycbagoras learned the opinion of 
the metempſychoſis ; the preſent Banians are 
| a ſet of pricfts called Brachmons. : 

BRACHY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 

ſhort hand. | 

BRACHY'LOGY (S.) brevity, ſhortneſs ol 

ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion. 
BRACK (s.) a fault, crack, flaw, or part 
broken in any thing, uſually applied to cloth 
 _ _ when (mall rents have been made in it. 

_ BRA*CKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves, or 
- other ſlight work, as coverings, & c. with the 
Shipwrights, ſmall knee-timbers that ſupport 
the galleries, gratings at the head &c. 

BXA'CKISH (A.) ſaltiſn, any liquid mix 
with a moderate quantity of ſalt, 
 BRA'CKLEY (s.) in Norebamptor ſhire, on the 
banks of the Ozoſe, an ancignt large town cor» 

porate, in which are two Kd churches; it 
formeriy had a college, which is now uſed 
| for a ſree- ſchool; is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and ſends two members to parli- 
ament ; but its market on Wedneſday is but 
fmall], cecaſioned by the removal of the wool! 
from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the country; diſtant from Londen 48 com- 
puted and 57 meaſured miles. ; 
BRA'DFIELD (S.) in Ex, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diltant from 
| Londen 30 compu ed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
BRA'DFURTH or BRA'DFUORD (S.) a town 
in the f Riding of Yorkfh re, whole market 
is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant irom Lond.n 
»g5 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
BRA DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE-(S.) in De- 

_ w«nfbire; this town conſiſts of three parts, 
the fre, the manor, and the borough ; the 
fee confiits of treeholders, who are to attend 

+». the lore*s court twice a year to make preſent- 
ments; be manor contifts of {uch a» hold 
their lands of the.r lord by fine, which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree; 
the borough that holds a charter under tte 
I rd, by whch they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor annually, who has rhe go- 
ve nment of the place, and is a j-lice of 


BRA 
members to partiament ; but upon petitiog, 
complaining of the charge, they were excy 
led upon paying fivemarks,' They have mary 
privileges, ſuch as holding a weekly market 
c. It is diftant from Leads about 135 com- 

puted, and 177 meaſured miles. 

BRA DS (S.) long, thio, ſlender nails, uſed tg 
drive into thin fir, and other boarde, to keey 
them from ſplitting, having no heads, andſg 
are drovedown within the ſurface ofthe wood, 

BRAG (V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend to 

| great matters of wealth, ſkill or learning, 

BRAG or BRAGGADO CIO (S.) a noſy pre. 
tending, ſwaggering fellow, that is not able 
to perform what he pretends to, 

BRAID (S.) a ſmall narrow ſort of lace uſed foe 
ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed- curtains, &c, 
alſo a lock of hair wove or plaited. 


BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or curl the 
hair, . | | 


BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoſt, 
whitiſh 
ſkul}, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi. 
nate, and in the opinion of many, the ſcul 

_ refides. 

BRAINLESS (A.) heedleſe, careleſs, foolifh, 
filly, wild, extravagant, | 

BRAYNSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 
in mind, love-fick, fickle, irreſolute, wavering, 


BRAINTREE (s.) in Z/:x, a town while 


market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 
well furniſhed with corn and proviſions ; here 
| thoſe woolen manufacture: called bays and 
ſays are made in great abundance, and ex- 


and 42 meaſured miles from London. 
BRAKE (S.) an infirument to dreſs hemp er 
flax with; alſo the name of female fern ; alf 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for hor es, &c. | 
BRA'MBER (S.) in Suſſex, a borough-town 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 
_ houſes in the town, nor any of the inhabi- 
tants above the degree of a beggar, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament : The 
poverty of this place makes them ſt: ongly 
ſuſpeAed of being bribed in their electiont of 
parliament men. 
BRA*MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly ſhrub, 
BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall 
town whoſe ma; ket is weckly on Tueſday ;' 
The lands of this cown are lor he moſt part 
demeſne, and the lord keeps here yeatly 4 
court leet, and two of frank pledge for the 
whole barony of Grlifland, The town is now 
all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne ; it is diſ- 
tant from Loados 225 computed, and 287 
meaſured miles. NET | 
BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
ground; alfo an addition to the name of a 
place at or near à river, as Branflon, &e. 
BRANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing flu ng 
from a common ſtock, as the arm or buugh 
of a tree ; a child, grand child, &c, in a fa- 
mily ; alſo the horn of a ſtag*s head, of the 


— 


dhe pract by hit office, 1: ancigntly ſent two 


thoot or pati of a church e ndleſtick, &c. 
| * n 


maſs contained in the cranium or : 


ported to Portugel and Spain ; 34 computed | 


- town 


arce 20 
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| BRA'NGLE V.) to quarzel, diſpute, contend, 


BRA 


BRANCH (V.) to ſpread 8 or divide into 


parts, as trees, families, 


ERAND 8) a burning log, or ſmall Rick 3| 


" alſo a mark of diſgrace for ſome vile or dif- 


obliging actioa done againſt the common: | 


Iſo any thing that gives a perſon an ET 
wealth; alſo any thing 8 per [BRA'ZIER %% An or dealer 0 hints 


infamous name or character. | 
BRAND (v.) to burn or mark with an iron, 
eſpecia ly for crim. aal matters. 0 
BRA'NDISH (V.) to flouriſh, wave, or ſhake 3 
ſword, &Cc, in a vaunting manner. 
BRA'NDON (S.) in S. elt, had formerly a 


market weekly on Thuciday, which iv now | 
difcontinucd ; yet is remarkable, 1. For its 


convenient fituation upon the Gwſe, having 
both a bridge and a ferry aver it, for the 
conveying goods to and from the ifle of Ely. 
2. For its three annual fairs on Februry 14, 
June 11, and November 11, 3. For being the 

| lordſhip and eftate of the biſhop of Ey; diſ- 
tant from London 67 computed, and 78 mea- 
ſuc ed miles. 
BRA/NDY (S.) a ſtrong ſpirĩtuous liquor diſtil- 
led from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 


ſcold, brawl, &c., 
BRASS (S.) a compound or made metal, uſu- 
ally of lapis calaminacis and copper, though 
ſome aichymiſts make it of other ingredients ; 
the ancient hiſtori na have made a great buſtle 


about Corinthian braſi, pretending it was a 
compuſition of common braſs, gold and fil- | 


ver all run together, with which the famous 
| Greek ſtatuaries and founders made iome of 
the celebrated figures of antiquity z but others 
of more diſcretion and better wquay 16 e 
this account; the Syri el ti anſlation of the 
bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſſels for 
So/omon's temple of Corinthian braſe, _ | 
BRA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
like to braſs. ; ' ro 3 
BRAT (S.) a contemptueus name for a fro 
ward child, or one of mean extraction. 
BRAVE (A.) gallant, couragevus, fiout, reſo- 
lute, bold, dating. . 
BRAVE (V.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
to hold out reſolutely. _. | J 4 
BRA'VERY (S.) courageoufneſs, reſoluteneſs. 
undauntedneſs; alſo finery, gailantnefs, & c. 
BRAVO or BRAVA! DO (S.] a bully, a hec 
toring, impudent ſellow, a mercenary mur 
jerer. 5 


BRAWL (V.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarre!, chide, g 


BRAWN (S.) the fleſh of a boar, ſouſed or 
pickled, with wh cin tavern keepers uſually 
treat their cuſtomers with at Cr H. 4. 


BRA'WNY (A.) ſtrong, robuſt, finewy, lufty, | 


VIgECFOUR, 


. 
= 


BRAY V.) to cry due, or. mike a noiſe like 0 Iv. 
\ | Hodney and Uſe, over which is a g d ſtohe 


zn aſs z to pound or break in a mortar, | 
BRAZE (V.) to mend a cr. ck, ſtop up a hole, 


or ſolder it with braſs, or a comp -fition of | 
braſs and tin; ſometimes of braſs and filver,} 


LEASE a. 5. Er 


B RE 


care. muſt be taken to lay the edger, that - 

each part may be touched with the 2 8 

which is melted over a clear fire, 
BRA/ZEN (A.) a veffel made of braſs ; alſo 


Woman. 


' Ware, as pots, candlefticks, cc. 
BREACH (S ) a hole made in a wall by the 
enemy, in order to get into, and take the 
town, ty, or caſile; alſo a quarreling be- 
tween two or more. jriends ; alſo the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the wa- 
ter overflows the country. 5 
BREAD (S.) the common food of moſt | 
| tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &c. a 
is ſometimes put for all. the neceffaries of 
human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures...” 
BREADTH (S.) one of the common defigi- 
tions of body, figare, or extenſicn, and re- 
lates particularly to the conſtituting a plane 
or. ſurface, in a Geomecrical Senſe 5 whereas 
length, abſtraftedly conſidered, makes only 
a hne or mere diſtance, but breadth being 
never alone, determines how much | 
ares of any thing takes up. 3 
BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing aftn- 
der 1udely or by accident ; alſo to become a 
bankrupt or inſolvent ;z alſo to take out 
of a thip's cargo, is to break bulk ;; ſo ia 
Fortification, to open the trenches, or begin 
the works towards carrying on a fiege ; 
to lay the foundation of a will, houſe, 4 
battery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to tram 
or manage a hor'e, dog, &c. is to brept him 
fit for game or ſome other purpoſe. ©  *© 
BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu- 
derant part of the body wich which won. en 
ſuckcle their children, much more viſible and 
uſeful in women than men; the fs is. go 
1 only diffes ent in different women, but at 
different times in the ſame women, being - 
ways much the Jaigeſt in geſtation and A- 
tion; its form is globous, daving a point or 
pipe in the middle, vulgarly called the bipplæ, 
the extremity whereof 15 pesforated, to WRA 
reach the lacteal tube. 
BREAST-PLATE (s.) a piece of armour ware 
on the front of a perſon's body, * 
BREAST. WORK (s.) in Sebitecrure, a wall 
or ditch buiſt about four feet high. ' © 
BREATH (s.) the air received and diſcharges 
by any animal, by the dilation and come 
preſſion of the lungs. | F 
BREATHE (V.) to gently receive andeifcharge 
the external air, „ F 
BREA'”THLES5 (A.) dead, without life er 
. motion. „ —ͤ UU ISS 
BRE'CKNOCK (s.) the county town of Herb. 
n eiſbire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 
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. bricge.; it is a place of .great antiquity, and 
at preſent a very large baiiiwick town, con- 
taining three pariſh churches, -one of which 


- 


or borax and iofin ; in the: ogeration. * 6 


is collrgiate ; its houſes are well bui't,” and 


a foohſh, bold, impudent fellow, or naughty - 
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© win once defended by a caſtle, and a firong 
Wall; it is governed by t 
men, two chamberlains, a town-clerk,. 
e. ſends one member to parliament, is 
well inhabited, has the affizes held here, en- 
pus a good trade in clothing, has two mar- 
ets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are well ſupplicd with corn, cattle, &c. 
About two miles from this town is a large 
meer of pool, ſome miles in compaſs, called 
Breckaock meer, where formerly ſtood a large 
city, which was (wallowed up by an ecarth- 
quake; it is 123 computed, and 161 mea- 

_ tured miles diſtant from Londen. 
BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in Seurb Walu, is 
erally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
Monuchdonny-bill, and therefore by ſome nick- 
jamed Break-neck- ſhire; yet there are ſeveral 
itful plains and valleys in it, where cattle 
feed and corn grows plentifully. The Uſe 
and Je are the two rivers that run through 
and water it, Which are ſtored with great 
| * of excellent ſalmon, trout, Kc. It has 

Kt 


pariſh churches and four market towns, 


ws ſends one. member to parliament ; is in 
Lade dioceſe ; is about 106 miles in cir- 
__ eumſerence, and has about 600 houſes. 
BREECH (S.) the buttocks or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder part of 
3 {mall or great gun. 8 
ECHES s.) that part oba man's cloathing 


chat covers tus thighs, private parts, and but-“ U les. 
wa, on es bn (V.) to give gifts to a perſon, to do of | 


tocks, oh 
BREED (V.) to produce or bring forth young; 
al to nouriſh, bring up, or educate. 
BREE'DING (s.) producing, nouriſhing, edu- 
_ cating z alſo manners, or behaviour. 
BREEZE (S.) a briſk or freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the land or ſea; alſo an inf: 
_ . called the gad. fly or hocſe-fly. $4 
BRE'NTFORD, BRA/NDFORD or BRA/Y! 
. FORD (S.] in Middleſex ; it it but a chapel- 
Vor hamlet to Hanwel,. yet hath a good 


Weekly market on Tyeſday ; This town en- 


Joys a very good trade, occafioned hy its be- 
ing the great thoroughiare -oEahe vveſtern 
toad to and from London, and ite haviag the 
advantage of the Thames coming nest it z it 
conſiſts of. two fireets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very long, 
. and is 8 computed, and 10 meaſured miles 
diſtant from Londen, A 
BREVE (s.) in Mufch, is a long note of the 
quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 


. dad ow commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter 


BREVTARY (S.) a fort of niaſs or prayer- 

bock, uſed. by the church of Rome, &c. at 
Q ferent hours of the day; the office called 
. mateins Was formerly ſaid in the night; the 
layds began” gt ſvn rifiog, or fix o'clock ; 
. the prime and the tierce, the ſexte, and the 
nones, are ſo called from the reſpect:ve di. 


vo bailiffs, a5 al-/ 


i 
N. 
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att > \ 4.6. tra twin So os {IF LAY OS es 

| un- ſet, and the compline after 9 0*clocky 
the cuſtom of divine ſervice at different houit 

in the courſe of the 24, is very ancient in thy 
weſtern church; they were firſt called the 
cuftor, and afterwards the b-eviary, from ity 


prayers, conſiſting of pſalms, lefsons out of 
the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the father, 


and laity practiſe ſaying the brevizria 
home, when they cannot go to church, 
BREVIATE (s. an extract of a writing, 
deed, cafe, æc. 55 
BRE'VITY (S.) fhortaeſs, conciſeneſa, brief. 
neſs in words or writing. * hs 
BREW (v.) to mix, vp or order liquors, 
but commonly means 2 making drink, 
ſtrong or ſmall, from malt. > 
BREWER (S.) a mixer of different drinkable 
liquors, in order to make them palatable ; but 
particvlarly thoſe pe; fons who make ale, 
2 &c. from malt, for pablick (ale are fo 
Called. Ee 
BRE'WESS or BRE'WIS (S.) biſcuits or eruſſo 


ing messe. 5 
BRE W- EOUsE ($.) the place or office when 
drink is made from malt, & . Ns 
BRE WOOD 8.) a ſmall, but pretty town in 
Staffordſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday : The biſhop of Liechfie{d is lord of 
the manor; it is Han from London 161 

computed, and. 127 miaſured miles. 


| for 
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BRYBERY (S.) the art of corrupting a pes 


ar an action he ought to forbear to a 
| by gifts, large promiſes, &c. to do contrary 


| to his duty. | | dhe 
BRICK (S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey earth 
with which common houſes are built; allo à 
long, thin, narrow loaf, which the baker 
commonly make very cruſty, | 
BRI'CK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick, 
BRICK-KIEN (S.) the place where bricks ars 
burnt, baked; or hardened by fire to fit 
them for the uſe of building, &c. 4 
BRI'D AL (A.) ſomething belonging to a brid 
A Nd 
BRIDE S.) a new married woman. 
BRID/EGROOM (s.) a new married 1 
the huſband of the bride.  _ 
BRIDGE 6. a paſſage or place made or built 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or 80 
oyer a river, ditch, valley, or any place thy 
| wiſe upaſſable. ö f | 
BRI'GEND (8.) a pretty large town in Ca- 
morganſbire, ſeated on the river Ozgmorts 
which parts it into two parts, which ft 


on Saturday, and i 
176 mesſuied miles 


good market l 
135 compute, ant 
ant from London. 5 
BRI DGENOR TH (S.) a large antient mar. 
ket and borough town in Shropſhire, parted 
bythe river Severs into two parts, called t 


; Viſlons of the day; the veſpers are ſaid a 


- vol 


being a collection and epitome of all the 


or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the clergy 


by 4 
man of 


' Joined by a large ſtone bridge; it bath 4; 


of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat of boil. 
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latte ſtone bridge ot ſeve arches, Which 


hours . , | 4 
"th - hath a gate! a gatehouſe, and ſome hou es on 
** it. The row is both pleaſant and health- 
m\ its ful for dwelling, and cmmadious for trade, 
| the: ' by the navigdbleneſs of the Severn, which 
ut of - runs through it. fe confilts of ſeveral ſtreets 
hen | well paved with pebbles : It is a very ancient 
4051 dorporation en] yint many great privileges, 
*% 4 ing free from paying pontage, toll and cul- 
tom, to any ether towns, and receives from 
itin many. It is governed by two bailiffs, whe 
anz. are elected anflually ot of the 24 aldermen, 
brief together with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
1 dther inferior officers. Tlie bailiffs, tor the 
ors time being, are lords of the manor for t 
| ik ' town atid liberties, It ſends'two members to 
* parhament, why are choſe by the burgcifes. 
kavle Its market, which is very large, is weekly on 
12 Saturday, - It has four faite annually, two 
Fa - whereof are very great and laft three days 
22 | each, to which perſons from all parts of the 
are 0 kingdom reſort to buy and ſell horſes, black 
8 cattle, ſheep, &c. and particularly large quan- 
bol tities of hops; almoſt all forts of rhanbfat=| 
"i turies are carried on here. It has two large 
. pariſh- churches, but the ſettled income of 
Ware | the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient reve- 
wok, nues being wholly alienated by the ſtatutes 
Lad of diſſ>lution, Here is a fee ſchool for the 
bal oe burgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſends and main 
MY - tains 18 ſchiolars at the univerfity of Oxford. 
i 109 It is diſtant from Londen 108 computed ahd 
4. . 135 meaſured miles. a 


RID'GEWATER (S.) a large populous town 
in Somerſerſhire, on the river Parret, which 


otrery | three large arches. It is well trequented both 
#2 by traders and merchants, the river being ca 

f earth pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons, It is go 
allo a verned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
bakery two bailiffs, 24 common council men, and 


| other inferior officers, It fends two mem- 


i bers to parliament, hath a miarket weekly on 
cks aro Thurſday and Saturday, and three fairs an 
to » holly ; Hath a Very large, handſome church, 


and is diſtant from London 116 Eomputed, 
and 143 meaſured miles, 3 = 
RVDLE (V.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
good order ourſelves or others; to curb or 
keep in ſubjeQion. * | 
RV'DLE (S.) that part of a horſe's furniture 


vpper and the lower, which are united by 2 


[ 


hath a good bridge over it, conſiſtng of 


A 

time, have been paſſed for repairing the 
piers of this harbour, in order to uni it 
Nill more uſeful ; it is. diſtant from London. 
161 computes, and 205 meaſured miles, 

BRI'DPORT (S.) in Dor ſerfbire, at alittle dif- 

. tance trom the (ea ſhore, is ſituate between 
two ſma'l civers. It is. a borough and mar= 
ket town, and has ſe nt two members to par- 
lament for near 300 years paſt; The mac- 

ket is weekly on Saturday. The cor oration - | 
is governed by two bailiffs, a recorter, and 
certain capital burgefſes. In K. Hey VIIlch's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 


flavour, that none but this corporation ſhow! 


make cables, &c, for ſhipping, for a certain 
tie. Formetly it was a place of great trade, 
having the civec nav;gable, and a haven and 
piers, for tle adVantage and ſafety of ſhips ; 
but by means of a great fickneis, the town 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 
| diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up the 
haven, and the piers fell to decay ; and in 
the year 1722, an act paiſcd for reſtoring and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bricport ; 
but it is ſeared it will hat diy ever be effected 3 
it is diſtant from, London 115 computed, 2 
145 meaſured miles, 3 
BRIEF (S.) letters patent to impower ſufferers- 
by fire, or any 0:her publick calamity, to col- 
le, receive, and appropriate to their own. 
uſe the charitable 'benevolence of tender- 
he .rted peoples alſo the name of a-meaſu'e. 
of time in Muyfickh, which is the longeſt (&= 
preſſed by any fingle note. In Lew, it is an 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to be 
done, in order to execute juſlice, or perform. 
the king's orders. In the church of Rome, © 
apoſtolical heft are tlie letters the pope diſ- 
patches to princes and other magiſtrates te- 
lating to publick affairs; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preface or preamble, in 
vhich they are diſlinguiſhed from bulls, wh eh 
are ample and always wrote on parchment ; / 
a brief is ſealed with red wax, the ſeal of the 
fiſhermen, or St. Per in a boat, and always 
in the preſ of the pope they are now 
fuller than formerly, and uſed for 
diſpenſations, as well as buſineſs, 
BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in a few words, &c. TT 
BRI'ER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge com- 
monly: very fragrant of ſweet in ſmell, and 
bearing wild roſes. 3 | OD, 
BRIGA'DE (S.) a party of horſe or foot in an 
army, conſiſting of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons 


d 


of horſe, or 4, 5, or 6 battalions of foot, 
commanded by one general officer, called a 
brigadier.  _ * 535 
BAIGAN FINA 8.) a (mall, flat open veel 
ing bo'h with falls and bars, either foe 
"fighting or giving chace. 5 
BRIGGS or GLAMFORDBRIDGE (S.) io 
Eixcolnſpire, which is but an ind fferens 
town. hes a good marker weekly on Thurf- 
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that goes into his mouth and about his head, 
| Of. BY wherewith he is guided along td the will 
> OLNefe of the rider. bs 
* RI DLINGTON or RU RL IMG TON (s.) 
in C- pretty large town in the Eaſt Riding of Torks 
Og mores ſite, about five furlongs in length, fituated 
ich 276 ori a Creck.of the ſea, where is' a very (afe 
hath, 0 - kesbour for (hips, and is uſed by the colliers, 
and iv It is place of good trade, having a very 
4 mile BW commodious key for lading and uniading bf 
3 goods, and has a fargg; market weekly on 
it _ Saturday. Wo acts * parliement, one in 
%. ee, ant the other un the Gerrge I 


* 


"Gay; 122 computed, and r53 meaſured miles 
from Loch. A 
BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, ſhin'ng; alſo a man 
6f learning and good natural P afts, one ver 


ready and quick in apprehenſion. 


BRYLLANT (A.) glittering, ſparkling, bright, | 


"ſhining ; alſo a high-mettled, ſtately horſe. 
BRIM {S.) the edge or utmoſt extent of any 
thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, & :“ | 
BRIMMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot filled ex- 
ceeding full, or juſt ready to run over. 
BRVMMING (S.) the act of generation be- 
eween (wine, 5 
BRI “NMS TONE (s.) the mineral called ſulphur, 
which is one of the chymiſts univerſal prin- 
' ciples of all bodies, 


BRN DED or BRI'NDLED (A.) the being | 


mixed or variegated with divers colours. 


BRINE (S.) the falt liquor or pickle that beef 


or pork is preſerved in ; allo the liquor that 
ſalt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
- _ whatever. | 
BRING (V.] to caufe a perſen or thing to 


come to another perſon or place. 2 


BRINK {S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c. 
BRINY or-BRYNISH (A.) any liquor of a 
* ſal'iſh taſte or nature. | 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. 
BRI'SKET {S.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs. 5 


ES | 
BRISTLE (S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 


grow, or are upon the 


ridge of the chine, or 
back bone. 


' BRISTLE (V.) to erect the hairs upright upon | 


*the back like an enraged hog ; alſo to go up 
courageouſly to an enemy, to give him bat- 

"tle or revenge an affront, 
BRFSTLY (A.) any thing that is 
” prickly hairs or briſtles. 
BRIZTOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
2 trade of any city in T-g/and, except 

* 


n 
+ 


fituate partly in Gloucefler ſbire, and 


© partly in Somerſet ſpire; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and having diſtin magiſ 
trates of its own : Standing upon a pretty 
hitzh ground between the Ao and the Frome, 
and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 
"ſhew of public and private buildings. It is 
reckoned the third city in England, The ri- 
ver Avon runs through the middle of it, over 

= which there is a very good bridge, conſiſting 
of four large arches, upon which is built 2 

* rect, with two rows of houſes on each fide, 
one like Losdos- Bridge: There is likewiſe a 


draw bridge over the F. eme, to let in 
&:. The whole taken together is of 


"a large extent, and circular form, Formerly, 


the whole was encomp ſſed w. th a double 
Wall, of which only ſome ruins now remain, 


It is a I-rge, opulent corporation, that ſends 


* two members to parliament ; and is 


full of ſironz | BRI 


verned 


S 
corder, &c. It is now encompaſſed with one 
wall, in which are fix gates, _ Its ſtreets are 
many, uniform and well built, and all kept 
very neat, and free from all ill ſcents ; no 
carts are permitted to come into the city, but 
all their goods, &c. are brought upon ſledges. 
The middle of the ciry is built cloſe, with 
ſhops fully ſtock'd with all ſorts of merchan. 
dige; but the other parts are more ſpacious, 
and fine houſes, particularly the ſquare about 
the key, It is well furniſhed with all ſorts of 
. proviſions, having a market weekly, both on * 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral year!y | 
fairs. It has a very noble key along the river 


Frome z and although the generality of the 1 
inhabitants aze ſaid to be of a ſordid, lum 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, yet 1 


on College Green is a very handſome build- 

ing called the A/embly-Roow, which is 
thought will help to poliſh the gayer part of 
them. The ſmallneſs of the Tolſey or Chang: 

occaſioned them to procure an act of parlia. 

liament in 1723, for building another, which 

after ſeveral years delay and interruption, 

was at length finiſhed, and is very commedi- 

ous for merchants, The manufaQure of 

glaſs bottles is ſo great, as to employ 15 large 

houſes in making them, which is occaſioned 

by the large export of wine, cyder, beer, c. 
and particularly the hot- well water of 8. 

Vincent, which among other excellent quz- 

lities is found to be a ſpecifick for the diabers, 

There are 19 churches in it, though but ) 

pariſhes ; and beſides thoſe there are a la, 

number of meeting houſes for Quakers, Bap-| 
tiſis, &c. It is 94 computed, and 115 mes. 

ſured miles diſtant from Londons. | 
BRITISH (A.) any thing. belonging to ti! 1 2 
people or iſland of Great - Britain. E 
TTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, fri, 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without 


bending, or with a very little trouble, mo 
BRI'TTLENESS (S.) aptneſs to break, read- 81 
neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt aſunder. BR 
BROACH (V.) to- report, or ſpread news 4- -T 
broad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liquor, i Ny 

; 2s it may run, or be drawn-thereat. 65 
BROAD (A.) wide, much extended from d 5 
to ice. | 13 
BRO'AD SIDE (s.) a Sea Term, for the firir 98 
all the guns on one fide the ſhip upon — = 4 
enemy; al'o any home-thruft or charge u- 88 
on a pe ſon, by way of accuſation or rep} BR( 
In Printing, is when one fide only is pridt ” 
ed, as in ſheet almanacks, c. : a 
BROCA DE (S.) a commodity wove with & lo 
vers mixtwes of colours, and gold and fil! pr 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and varia 44. Or 
forts o: figures: Formerly it was ccifined i N 
what was made wholly cf gold br five, BRC 
ot both mixed ; but now. it is applied to a „ lay 


ſort of flower d Werke. 


BROCK (S.) in Huntisg, is a badger, d 
. , ſometimes a huck or hait of two. years & 


by a m3yor, aldermen, two ſheriffs, a re- 


1 


F 


BRXO'COLI (S.) an Iralias plant of the col 
flower k ne, | PRO O 
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BROGUE or BRO'GGLE (V.) to gh for cel, 
by making the water muddy or thick. 
ROGUE 1 a wooden ſhos; allo the pęcu · 
iar manner that foreigners diſcover them. 
ſelves by ſpeaking Eagliſ, or any acquired 
tongue, after the manner of their own coun: 


4 try, either by accenting it like their own, or 


by retaining their own idioms or ph:aſes. 


IRT DER (V.) to adorn cloth, Gik, &c, by 


working with 


| the needle, flowers, &c.. the 
fame with ei | 


oder, 


mediately, or mediately upon a gridiron | 
. upon the coals. 8 x4 = 27. . 
BROIL (S.) a quarrel, diſturbance, falling out 
or diſorder, either by words or blows, 
 BRO'KAGE or BRO'KERAGE (S) the pay, 
reward or allowance, that is given to a per- 
ſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 
goods of another perſon, whether a ſtrange: 
or a native. | 


"BROKE (A.) daſh'd to pieces, ruin'd, un- 
|; done, & c. LO $4 4.3 £4 back 5 #? 
BROKER (S.) a name common to ſeveral 
| forts of perſons, who do the buũneſs of other 
perſons ; av, an Exchange. broker is one, whoſe 


particular bufineſs is to know the courſe ot | 


exchange between differentcities and nations, 
for the uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to 
w upon, or reinit to them. Srock brokers 
are ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts or 
ſhares in the joint ſtock of a corporation or 
publick company, as the Bank, Sonth- Sea, 
India, London Aſſurance, York Buildings, c. 
And Paus. brokersare a {et of men, who fur- 
. Diſh, neceſſitous perſons with money upon a 
pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of their 
principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 
think fit to demand, ſome after the rate of 
5% ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. per Ann. 
and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name of 
" Brokers upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
+, houſhold goods. n 
BRO/MLEY (S.) in Kant, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; this town 
is noted for having the b;ſhop of Rechefer*s 
Palace, and the college or hoſpical for 20 c'er- 
 gymens widows, built by doctor Jobs Var. 
ver, biſhop of Rocbeſer, and endowed with 
* $ol. per Ann, for a.chaplain, and 201, per 
— for each widow ; diſtant from London 
s computed, and 9 meaſured miles. 
| BROMLEY-PA'GGETS 17 in Staffordſpire, 
formerly called Sromleyr Ablots, at. the diſſo 
lution of the abbies, &. was given to the 
lord Pager, to hold of the crown; jt ,is a 


Fl 


. Pretty town,. and. has a good market, weekly 
«+ on Tue'day ; £ftave from Londen 101 com. 
3.28 | 


puteg, and 48 meaſured mites. . 


RO/M>GROVE..(S.) in! egen ire, 


11 


B 


Ib 


-'. 4*9 bouſes, and drives a confiderable trace 16 


>h.og, jo qwrned dy a-bailiff, recorder, al-| 


cet we: 


4-4. 
* 523 


BROIL, (V.) to roaft meat upon the geen ing | 


| V W.rcefterſpires 3s 0 
{. large, town, fix fur longs in len» th, hasJhou: | 


ma? Scat ot a hen 
ovifions, and two fairs yearly j diftart From 
ondan 82 computed, and 93 meaſured}; ile. 
BRO'MYARD (S,) in Herefordfoire, a fm 
. in the mid. way beteten Hereford 
and Wercefler; the country all alorg is full of 
orchards, which tenders it very pleaſant tra- 
velling in the fruit ſeaſon; its market is weelly - 
on Tueſday ; it.ig96 computed, and 124 mea- 
_ fured miles diſtant from Loadon, 
n 8.) certain branches. ot hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind- pipe, that 
diſperſed thro the long. TRI ns * 
BRONCHO'TOMY (s.] the art of cutting into 
the wind. pipe in a fleſhy or membranous part 
between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation ot 
Nc a ſquinanſey, 
BRO/NCHUS (s.) the middie or holſow.part 
of the wind. pipe, compoſed of a great mm- 
ber of grifly rings. i 
BRONTO'LOGY (S.) a deſeription or diſcourſe 
of thunder. | 2h 


* > 


& 


* 


BROOCH (S.) a galden collar formerly worn 1 


upon the neck of ladies, and with the Paist- 
ers, it is a picture all in one colour. | 
BROOD. (S.) a parcel or company of chickens 
hatched by or following one ben; often ap- 
plied to women that have many children. 
BROOD (V.) to ft upon eggs, in order to 
hatch. them as fowls. do; allo to ſit ia a 
poſture to ſtady, or contrive upon any ſub= 


ject. e 
BROOK (S.) a ſmall running water or 1 
BROOK V.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, 
comply with hardſhips or put up affronts. 
BROOM (s.) a fort of a green heath, with 
which is made an inſtrument to ſweep off or 
away any looſe matter from a floor, pav 
ment, c. theſe inftruments are alſo ma 
ſometimes with hair or hogs briftles, ; 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 
the refuſe of cane flags, &c. Foro ae 
BROO'MING or BREAMING (S.) the burn- 
ing of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath, gon» 
trated by the voyage, with broom, ſtraw, 
reeds, &c, when ſhe is on the careen. 
BROTH S.) the liquor in whioh fleſh or pulſe 
is boiled. RR. 5 
BRO'THEL(S.) a houſe of debaucher , where 
naughty en other 
d ſhoneſty. VV 
BROTHER (S.) the name of relation between 
two males derived from the ſame fathec.and 
mother; ſometimes to ih. ſe that ſpring from - 
the ſame father and a different mot er z 


ſometimes from the ſame, mother, and a 


different father ; ſometimes to the herr of 
a wife, or huſp ind; the 1 ge hes this 
term od. fferentliy co almoſt all L* hood 
related, ib .goll»teral. lines, a3. uicles,, ne- 
phews,, couſins' german, te. it }$1al poſed 
by * moſt companies and fraternities g f Men, 
\- eſpecially, mf EB raf the Ameconyent pln ge- 
a ſat 000%, ae 
* 12 | ne relig on,.aef. 2 7 1 

7058 25 1 £0 ples — 6 


* 


1 
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or” aily men, as 
| A A accorcia 


> 


BRU 
_ according to Chriſt's command; ſ@metimes 
* - for any Gimihivde of employ, whether zoon 
or bad. | mn 
BRO/THERHOOD (S ) a company or ſociety 
of men of the ſame family, trade, or func 


tion. 

" BROW s.) that-pa't of the face that hang 
over the eye, covered w.th a ridge of hair; 
in imitation eof the ſummit or top ot 

_ a h chat hangs over, is alſo called the drow 


* 


de 
BR | 

' ſon by angry or threaten.ng looks; alfo to 
check, fnab, or keep under. | | 


BROWN (A.) of a dark, dufty colovs, ſun- 


burnt, &. 
BROWN (S.) ſometimes is the fir, or family 


name of a po ſon, and ſom:times the name 


of a colour in paintirg, ſuch as umber, &c. 
BRO'WNISTS S.) a ſed who followed the 
' opinion of one Fobn Breu, a ſchoolmaſter 


in Sosthwarl, who condemred a > ceremonies| 


and ecclefiaftical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eftabliſhed church here in England 
and all the reformed churches abroad, af- 


firming, there was a mixture of corruption | 


- 
7 


in all other communions but their own, _ 
"BRO'WSE or BRO/'WSEWOOD (S.) the 


young tender ſprouts of trees that come out 


early in the (ſpring. 
RO WSE (V.) to ſeed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees, | | 
-BRUTSE {S\ a hurt received ſrom a blow or 
7 R oke.with a ftick, ſtone,” &c, which does 
ns t cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. | 
BRUISE V) to prejudice, hurt, or ſpoil a 


' thing by a blow, ſqueeze or hard compreſſure. RUSH WOOD (8. 
cut off for' firing, 


BRUIT (S) a teport, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing. _ | = * 
BRU/MA S) a falſe god of the Brachmany, 

who according to their fables, produced as 
many worlds as he has confide:table parts in 
his bey. They ſay, that the firſt world, 
which is over heaven, was formed 'of his 
© brains; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, 
of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 
the fifth, of the root of his mouth, and 
tongus ʒ the fixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 
of his belly; the eighth, of his privy parts; 
+ the ninth of his left thigh ; the tenth, ol 
kis knees; the eleventh of his heel; the 
twelfth, of the toe“ of his right ſoot; th: 
thirteenth, of the (ole of us I-fe foot; and 

_ the'fourteenth, of the air which invironed 
him. In ſome of the figures of th.s idol, 
the firſt world is marked on the top of his 


third, upon his mouth z the fourth, upon 


- his left eye; the fith, upon his throat ; the! 


' - Hx d, ſeverth, eighth, and. nimh, as before 
_ faid; the.tenth, ap«n his right thigh ; the 
eleventh, upon bis right foot x 


wer which his produced him. 
| the tu ft world came the wiſe men, the por 


dent men; from the third, the eloquent; 
 BRO'W-ANTLER (S.) the f ſt ſtart of a| 

er. F | : 
OW BEAT (v.) to diſcountenance a per- 


ein. in November and February. 
'BRUNT (8.) onſet. attack, affault ; alſo apy 


dirt from cloaths, &c, alſo a canting term for 


BRU'SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the utmoſt or | 


head ; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 


ewelith, | 


B UB 

fole of the left foot 3 and the fourteenth up 
off an oval, which repreſents the air Aal. 

witti he is environed, They would make 
people believe that there is a relation be. 

tween the e worlds, and the parts from which 

they ſuppoſe them to ſpring ; that each man 

has diffe: ent quali es, conformably to the 
That from 


ned and fine wits; from the ſecond, pry. 


from the ſc ui th, eraſty and ſubtle 3 from the 
th, gluttons; from the ſixti liberal; from 
the ſe venth cowards 3 from the eighth, laſ. 
civicus ; from the ninth, tradeſmen and la. 
\ bourers, from the tenth, garceners ;' from 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen; from 
the twelth, murderers and thieves; from 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreſſois of the 
poor ; from the fourteenih, thoſe who have 
the gift of doing all things well. 
BRU'MAL (A.) of or belorging to the winte-, 


"or cold time of the year. 
8RUMA'LIA (S.) a ſeaſt of Bagches, celebra- 
ted among the ancient Rem, twice a year, 


difficulty or croſs accident. 

BRUSH (S.) an inſtrument made of brifttes or 
hair, to clean cloaths, &c, with; alſo to 
paint with. | | | 5 
BRUDH (V.) to clean or (weep c ff the duſt or 


one who goes off privately, or rund awiy 
from his creditors, or with ſtolen goods. 


brim; alſo one that gets or ſteals away pti- 
) ſmall Ricks or branches 


vately. 


BRU STE (v.) to fwagger, hectbr, or va- 
pour, to go up to a perion, a: if ready to 
+ devour him, to make a noiſe or ruſtling like 
armour or garments, made of ſtiff" or thi 


blk, &c. ; n 
BRUTAL or BRU'TISH (A.] without any 
. ſizns of rationality, ſenſe, or Humanity; the 
doing things wildly, and like enraged beaft. 
BRUTE (s.) any kind of beaſt or animal thut 
ſeems to act without reaſon,* Ts 
BUB (S.) a cant or mer: y word for any ſort of 
© drinkable liquor. ON, => 
BUBBLE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or de- 
ceive, under a ipeciom pretence of ſeilint 
£090d ba. gains, | 1 | 
BUB3LE (S.) a bladcer that (wims upon the 
water ; alſo an ignorant perſon that is eafily 
impoſed upon, and cheared 3 alſo any propo- 
la in trade that pretends to great advantage 
and large profits to ariſe from whimfical un- 
dertakings, many of which were on foot 
the year 17.6, Which is from thence cxlled 
the year of bubbes. In Phyſichy the little 
round drops of any fluid filled with air. 
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BUC „ . 

+ water through ment from a 2 new charter, by which hey were governed _ 

Cs Is aich e or | by mayor, — men, &c. hut upon the 1. 
impoſiaꝶ u . a perſon, Cc. I oration of the old chapters, they retw:ned © © 

BU'BO (Sha bail, dlotch, ſore, orimpoſthume, to their former method of a bail ff, capital 

- arifing in the | mar gy 9 wow 9 Nan eg Hg * 2 A they - 
the body, as the groin, arm pits, &. e ent, — 

ure various ſorts of them, arifing from vari- r 8.) * but We 2 i 
ous cavſes ; ſometimes they are called mild | om L 948 bu 2 A e 
de eee e ee iv ea 

—_ hy Jun humour, arifing from a ; dreds ; it is fituated in the cnidũ of Er,glend, 

- fever, commonly peftilential ; and ſometimes n N of n 
::. en OC 
runners e diſtemper Pox. | „as ele“ vr % 35 5 ” 

BUCANT'ERS, BUCANEE'RS or BOUCA-} ab- ut 1h, 10d 5 ves, and rer 

a 
222 — — laced: | the Iban on the outh, and the Iſa and Ouſe 
. 

enlled boucan 3 the meat thus prepared, is ſaid| cially on the Chikers hillsz t 7 il mt 

to have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine] maarle or chalk, It is famous = = 
taſte, and the vermeil colour of aroſe, and] cattle, and the Vale of yl fbury 2 atten- | 

chat it is a great reſtorative to ſick people ;| ing to erp. it 58 cammaa to NR 3 

the Caribee Indian uſed to cut their prifoners, for upwards o 10 , for breed. ng. 8 2 A 

to pieces, and dreſs tham after this manner, manuſactuees are paper and bane-lace, dtn 
from whence thoſe who go a 'pirating in ef which ite drought to ſo great perſeQica 
thoſe parts, are —_ Bugcanecy's from the _ ow 2 oy mono the 3 ur- 

ſrequent cruelties they committed. 0 o vie | made brasd. 2 

BUCEPHALUS (S.) che name of a famops BUCKLE (S,) an inſt. ument BAYS _ 
- horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride ſoris of metal, uſed 2 | pry 
on. The word ſignifies a buyllock's head, | 2 horſe, men's ſhaes, &c. in . ** 

daten from the marks that the Great ufed _ forms, as beſt pleaſes the artifiger < 

k cheir horſes with, - + 3 cuſtomer. 3 | 
BUCKS 22 rabbet, hare, goat, | BU CK. E(V. ) to faſten with thongs and buck» r 
&c. alſo lye made of aſhes to whiten cloth. | Jes; alſo to comply with, yield or condef- 
BUCK (V.) to pot finen into a cauldron or] cend to a thing 3 alſo to curl v hair, as dh 
great tub of hot lye, made with wood. aſhes, periwig makers "ALD LAs 
ac. in order to whiten it, and take out pling way Fe 2 ae 
| = ec. | m body, 2 blows , 

BU ENHAM NEW or BU'CKNAM (S.) ] enemy. N | phe" Wy 
in No/fiik, a town which has a good market [BU/'CKRAM {5,).Jinen cloth Rifned, for tb 

_ * weekly on Saturday, and a large meer or] - ofe of taylors, uph..lſterers, Raymakers, ang a 

_ Randing water near it; it is diſtant from Les. | other workers with the * 2 BY * 

. don 79 computed, and go me · ſured miles. |BU'CKSOM (A.) wanton, briſk, merry, * 
 BU'EKET S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold] ward to, or deſirous of amours, & . 
. - water, often made of feather, for its light BUOO LICKS 8.) paſtor al poetry, ** ſuch 

| Heſs and eeſy we, in caſes of fire; alſo the as have country  affeirs for their ſubjefts,. 

 veffel that is let down into a well or the fides. eſpecially the bufineſs and diverſions of ſhep- 


2 


1 


2 of ſhips, to fetch up waiter, 6 1 herds, 8 | * 1 frog | | 
al that BU'CKINGHAM.(S.) the chief town of Puck lbs 22 2 young ſprout, befare it blooms . 
. - Ingbembire, ated in a low ground, and} or omys 8 23 5 
Cort of ſurrouaded on all fides, but the-north, by the] BUD (I) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts; allo 
.  Ouſe,- upon which are ſeveral mills erected | to graft or inoculate.  - | 9 


for the making of paper. The cane was|BU'DDESDALE or BO/TESDALE S.) a ſmall =} 
| built on @ great mount, in the middle of it, town in Suffgik, whoſe market is weekly on | 
ad divides it into twp parts, viz, the north, | S>turday, 72 computed, and 31 meaſured 
_ 4 where the gown: hall ſtands, and the weſt, } miles from: London. „ 
where the, church ſtands, The bui'dings are gu /DDLE (S.) a place where Miner waſh their 
—olcd, and the caftle ruineus. There are three ore to make it fit fir the furnace, 333 
ſtoae bridges over the river: The county] BU'DLEY (S.) a (mall town in Devorſbire, - 
goal and court are kept here, and fometimes - ' whoſe matket was formerly kept on Sunday, . 
"the, affizes,” It is 44 computed and 60}, which occationing much irregularity, it Was 
| meaſured miles diſtant from London ; hae al altered to Monday,,, . 
market weekly on Saturdays, and three fairs |BUDGE (S.) the ſur of a-lamb when dreſs'd 
$aaualiy. © King Cbaris II. granted 21 * company of poot old men 
8 9 ” r e ; Yo 3 ; | 7 3 A 


F 


* 


: Wee 78.) a jack podging, or merry- 


B -J L. 


lord 5 of 
LN he, 4 4% of bis eech e. 


err his * are called budge bs- 
Fn 7 being cl lon owns 

We d with lambs f ur. F. 
vu D (S.] à bundle, parcel, or quantity 
6 of oods put together ia 3 bag, Jack, or other 


nience,” 


pure? (8.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- | 


"eicular manner, vſcd upon ſeveral military 
oceaſſons; the true ſort comes from 7 ur key,” 
Aud is "made of the ſkip of a buffalo ; it is 
ao imitated * dreffing the tins of elks, 
en, Sc. the ſame way. 
me # BUFF (v.) to flagd Reply ta a thing, 
& be revs and unmoved, thou h the day- 
hae applied in a famil.ar way, 
855 1787 555 or , a, How de 


| ins forer (S.) handſome 


. | 

'board, or repoſitor tor Þ ate, * 

c. which bs are put ther, q<therforor- | 
nh 


tot covenience bf (ex! 0 table. 
7E V.)] to flap, beat, or 412 a per- 
ion; to vex, putſue, or 'rormer t. 


"andrew, any perſon that eadezvours to excite 
Lvugt:ter in others, by drotling, mimicking 
or other ud rg behaviour. ain 

fFFOO'N RY ($ ) trifling, je mimi 
105 , foohſh Pale Ns ec. 55 70 5 N 
(8. ) a farge, broad, dat louſe, that breeds 
e in and about people's walls, heds and 


DEG (S.) any thing,” het i is made 90 of 
| MLL. (S.) gold or Glver i in the was, i in | 


to frizhteo eden with, e ſpecialiy children. 
BU OOER V.) to cop vlate or generate be- 
_ tween ha n and beſtial ſpecies ; alfo in an 
unnatu al way between the 'buman ſpecies | B 
"Goly 7 alfs'to play the cheat in play, as be- 
tween $ at taw, & . | 
BU'GLE (s.) a long, thin, lender glaſs bead; 
"zIfo a hunting horn. 
BUILD v.) to ereft. reiſe or compleat houſes, 


"churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied 


Ex 2 the making an cbicve fam: ly, place, or 
dom, well known, or famous. 

pork: (S.) in Breckrocſpire, South Wales, 

e ſeated among wocds on the river 


1 


Je, is a pretty, though ſmall town, which | 
BUMBAST'N (s.) a particular. fort of auf, 


Has aconfiderable trade in ſtockings, and hath 
weekly two very good markets, viz, on Mon. 
Gly for cattle, and Saturday for proviſions ; 
. ſtant from Landon 125 computed, and 157 | 
meaſured miles. 
Bols (8) in Betaey, an oblong root, pretty 
near round, compoſed of Tevexal ins, or 
Coats laid one over an ther, from tt e lower 
' part thereof ifſves a great number of ſmall 
fibres; the roots of the common onion, the 
daffo8i1 and the Þyacinth are cf this ſort; 
- this name is alſo given to the tuberoſe roots | 
© compoſed of a fclid, continued ſubſtance, [ 
that have not coats or ' ſkins that pee 


BUM 


 BULBACEOUS 

(A.) plants that bavs many 

bulbcus, or 1 heads in the root. 

BU'LGED (A.) a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, when 
| ſhe has ſtruck or beat off ſome of her tim<- 
bers againſt a rock, anchor, dc. and (prings 


sülg (S.) the largeneſy or ſize of a thing Z the 
hald of s ſhip; ſo breaking 5z/t, is to take 
out part of a ſhip* 's cargo; al'o the chief or 
part of a man ig eſtate, i is called the 


rinci 
ulk of it. 


BU'LKISHNESS or BU'LKINESS, (S.) large- | 


nels, b;pneſs, greatneſs, & . 
BULKY. (A.) large, big, great, e. 


the Fomas chancery, ſealed. with lead ; and 
is the ſame with the ed. » letters patents, 
and provifions of ſecular Princes 3 if they 
ate letters of grace 209 ety the lead is 
hung on fix threads; If be of juſtice 
and executory, the lead is dale by 3 hempen 
k cord 3 alſo the name of .a_creatwre that is 
frequently gelt to male g00d beef, and then 
is called an ox 
BU'LL BEGGAR (s.) any thing to frighten 
"perſons or children with, that has no real 


bein 
BU'L ET (S.) a ball of lead, i iron, &c. of va- 
rious fizes, and commonly uſed in Mar; ta 
be diſcharged from cannon, muſkets, &c, or 
in Hunting to kill deer, &c. 
BULLINGBROOE. or BO/LINGBROKE (8.) 
in Lincoln ſpire, d ſtant from London 100 com- 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday. 


CK (S.) an o t bull. — 
20119 Sis, a 82 t 22 trurypets 
on 9h hors, to. protect them in their night-! 
rambjes and revels, and that is to pretend 
himſelf the he ſband of any of them, in or- 
der to extort money out of any perſon. that 
is caught in their ſnares; alſo one that hec- 
tors or vapours much, and pretends tobe ai 
great champion upon all occaſions. | 
BUTWARK (S.) a place. of deſence, a baſtion, 
rampart, or fort. 


that people fit on, called alſo the butt. 


wove or made with filk or cotton. 


; [BUMBAST (s.] rafting, h gh flown ſpeech, 


or Writing, an unintelligidle way of expreſ- 
fion, a mere jargon of: words, without 
meaning, &c.' 

BUMBLE (S.) any thing en a heap, or in a. 
diſorder.. 

BUMP (S.) a rifing or ſwelling beyond the je- 
val; or common ſurface of a thintz; and :n 
' animals, generally ocgatzoned by a ſudden 
blow, or ſeitling of humours in a particular 
place. 


rate ſi om ore another, as the rote of 8 
e letique, 4e. 


of ſepa- 42 (S.) a country, clowniſh, unman- 


nerly Kae One ———_ and, noculy- 


— 


BULL. S:) a publick waving diſpatched from 


BUM (S.) the hinder ot fleſhy part of the N, 8 


ſcholarſhips, for Emanuel. College in 


it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to avoid; 


BURDEN er BU'RTHEN, (.) a load or 


5 a or difficulty in life, au too great a 


BUR 


BUNCH (S.) 3 cluſter or collection of A 


things, as it were, upon one common 
as gr2pes, currants, keys upon a ring, Se 
alſo a knob or bump; alſo a diſeaſe.in norſes, 


that occaſions warts or knobs to grow in 


\.their 1 from eating foul diet, is calles| 


bur ches. _. 
8010 DLE (8. ) a parcel of goody, or collection 
of thicgs wrapped or bound up together, 
BUNG ($ ) the cork or other ſtopple that ig pu 
into a caſk, ta prevent the air s getting to thy 
n 857 of, the þquoy's.ruoving out. 
64 75 0 or ſtop up, to make q 


calk tig 
BU'N AY or PUNGEY (S.) a large town i in 
Suffolk, and much reſorted. to by the people 
of Nu folk, ficgated upon the river Hauen, 
which mkes. its market, which, is weekiy | 
on Thurſday, very conſiderable. It has two 
churches, and a. grammar fchopl, with 1c 


diſtant from Londen, 85, computed, and 10 
meaſured miles, 

BUNOLE (V.) to do x thing fil ily, awkwardly 
go the wrong Way 5 to cobble, 
pai if, g 

BU/NGLER. (S.). an awkyard, bad, or un- 


; 


mbridge 


doch, or} 


2 


BUR 


ket is weekly on Saturday, and much * 
for ſaddles. Near this town are the Dawn, 
called A. ford, , much frequented by thoſe who 
_ delight in horſe races, ther 

4 which bringe-a conſiderable advantage to the 
town, which is diſtant 61 computed, vnd 35 

eaſured miles from Load n. 


BURG ($.) 2nciegtly meant a city, town; or | 
1 caſtle upcn a hid or mountain, it being the 


cuſtom to build them there; in order to diſ- 
but future time finding the incon ven: ence of 
neceſſicies, moved themſelves into the plain 


called Sa b¹¹ , is a ſamous ioflance; © - 

BU*RGESS..S,: an inhabitant ot à 'burgh er 
| borough. z. alſo the repreſentative. in parkie- 

ment of a borough. 

BURGH or BO ROUGH.) formerly a'wailed 
or inclvſed town, and now a large mn or 
commanalty. 

BURGH (S.) in Lincel-ſhire,' a very mall 


though kept weekly on Thurſday ; 3 104 com- 
puted, and 127 meaſu: ed miles from Lend n. 


tu workman. 


BUNN, ($.) a common ſpct of cake, made o I | 


flour, eggs, ſugar, 


& c. 
BUNT (S.) the middle part of the ſail of * | 


which catches and keeps the wind. 
BUN TER (S.) one who goes about the deen 
to gather rags, bones, &c. 
BUNTINGFORD (S. ) a ſmall town. in Hert- 
2 that has a weekly mack et on Mon- 
day; diſtant from Logdan 28 computed, and 
31 meaſuced miles. 
BUOY (S.) apiece of wood, cork, or an empty 
caſk, ſa faſlened, as to ſwim or float over 
the anchor of a in p, to ſhew readily here 


tunning upon the flukes. They are uſed alſo 

28 marks to avoid ſhoals, ſands and other 
inconveniencies at ſea, 

BUOY .) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 

in his defigns or deſires 3 to atbit, promote, 
or keep from. finking. | 


OM ſuppoſed to be as much as. a man, 
orle, &c, can carry ; alſo any troubleſame 


charge for a man's income, &c. {ometimes 

it is uſed for the theme ac ſphjeR upon which 
a a perſon: writes, or the chorus of a ſong. 
In Trade, 180 pounds weight of ſteel is cal- 
led a bur den. 

BU'RFORD {S.). in Oxfordſbire, anciently en 
Joyed many privileges, bur all of them, were 

| loſt in Q. Ela abetb's reign, by the over-rul- 
ing power of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, then lors 
chief baron of the Exch:quer, though it fill 
retains the face of a corporation, having a 
common ſeal, and being governed by. two 


' bailiffs and other inferior <fficers. The mar- 


9 


BROUGH (S.) in Weflmoreland : This town, 
though hut ſmall, is divided into two parts, 


count of the church ſtanding,” which has a 
a a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 

teſa of Pembroke. .,, The Lower- Brough, called 
alſo Market»Brough, from its having the mar- 


ket in it, which is held weekly oo Thurfday, 


and is pretty confiderable ; diſtant fions Los- 

don 191 compu ed. and 255 meafured miles, 
1BU'RGLAR (8. * a houſe · breaker or thief, that 

gets into houſes in the night time, or other= 


wie, by 8 breaking up ſome window, ; 


there being many here, 


cover an enemy before he came upon them; 
ſuch a ſituation, for want of water and other 


or valley below, of. which Solybury, forme: ly _ 


.town, whoſe market is. but inconſiderable, 
BURGA under Stanmore, or MARKET. 


v. the Upper or Church- Brough, upon ac- 


B ROLARY 8.) the crime or fat of break. . 


ing open a perſon's houſe, hop, &c. in an 
illegal way. 

BU RGM AST ER or BU'RGOMASTER (S.) 
a chief or governing magiſtrate of the town 
in Germany, and the Lows«Countries, 


city. 


BU'RI AL 6.) the folemnity of a funeral, of the 


interment of a deceaſed perſon, 


BURLE'sK or BURLE*5QUE (S.) the fldicu- 


ling or lampooning a perſon or ſubject; and 


this is ſometimes praiſe- worthy, and ſome- 


times condemnable, according as it is applis 


ed ; commendable, when by en artful and 


witty expoſing fraud, hypocriſy, &c. it en- 
d:avours to reform the vices and. vanities of 


BURGMOTE 8.) the court ef a borough or 


the age, or private perſons; and hortful - 


when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious and 


religious matters are treated in's | Jodicrous | 


ar d unſeemly manner. 


BU'RLY (A.) fot large, big, groſs, heavy 3 all 


comely and hand 


BURN, (V.) to deſtroy, alter, or conſume by 


— % 


dag bliſters and tormenting ſores, and which 


BU'RNISH (u.) to 5 poli i, or bright 5 


85 BU'BNTWOUD ($.) in Eſfæ, 1 


F4 . 


| BUR 
prez Io to mk a perſon with an iron, b. 
ey of puniſhment; or. tp. mark cattle to 


know them frm others. that * N | 


the fame common. 
BURN (s.) a hurt received by fire, oceafion- 


frequently leaves very viſible marks of its 
fory by large eſcars ; and formerly it alſo 
meant, a river, 'brook, or fquntain of water, 
from whence thoſe places that were built |. 
near them, often took the:r name, as Burs- 
bom, Jr. 
BURNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (85) 
' in Ne, n; its market is weekly on Satux- 
day ; diſtant from Londen 90 computed, and 
128 mesſured miles. I 
BU'RNING (As) violent," hot, inflamed, 0 
Waſting by "fs, ay .coale, wood, Sc. and 
perſons in 4 raging "fever; 30.0 he at of 
 deftroying, or marking with — ; 
pu RNING' GLASS Is.) a piece of glaſs dr 
metal ſo ground, 36 to coſiect the (everal | 
rays of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo in- 


tenſe, as to burn whatever ties in its Way, 70 


or ſphere of activity. 
en metal, by filing, ſcou:ing, or any other 
method chat aruficers $ uſe to accompliſh wo 
defign. * 


r (S.) one who ſmoo · hs or]. 


brighien+' metal'; ald a particular fort of 
inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 
gravers and other wotkmes, to 8 dar 
ſcratches; K.. 


and 17 meaſured miles diſtant t 


 inhabved, and Has a good market weekly, on 
Thur'day.*”. 

BURR (S.) the round 1855 7 or ' horn next a 
_ deer's head; so the knobs that are cur 
from off calves ears; alſo any roughneſ. 


vpon tho ſuface of a piece of metal,” orca | 


fioned by cu! ting it with a graver, c. 


BRAO (V.) to dig or make a hale. in. ibe [., beſt 


- ground,” to hide or conceal one's. ſelf, a5 
rabbets dot Tn a warren. 5 


BURSE (S.) a place for 8 to meet, in, 


and negotiate their affaire ran y, with, 15 

Called the Extbings. * 

N te CV.) to ſiy or break afunde {ime 
: ſudden'accident; 'as the fermentation: of li- 
quor, the diſch arge O7 gun- -powder, Se. 


BU RSTENNESS (85 a dilorter iy the” body 


© called by the /phyticians a hernis, occaſioned 
dy overſtraining, &c. and is ſometimes hot 


only very troubleſome, but ano very fatal to] ; 


the party aggrievec. 
BU'RTHENSOUNESS (8.) ) difficulty,” trou- 
+” bleſomeneſs, hatd to de borne or undertzone 
BY RTO (S.) in  f=mircland, ſituste oh the 
F wm ft ſouthern point of this county; which], 

bo derts upon Lancaſhire: Its market” is] 


ene an . 5 295 r Ig 


We, | 
ſitu:te on an hill, in the high road, is well]. 


"BUS 


244 meaſured miles diftant from Londen, © 

BU'RTON or BURTON STATHER G.) iy 
Liecolnſhire, which by its convenient fitu:, 
tion for trade on the eaſtern bank of = 
Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, as to pr 
judice Hell, @c. It has a good market wick. 

. ly on Monday, and is 127 compu ed, and 259 
mea ſured miles diſtant from London. 

BU'RTON-UQON TRENT (S.) in Stoff.n- 

re, particularly ſamaus for its fine brid 

over the Trau, being built of ſquored free. 
ſtone, with 34 carches, and is 515 yargs 
long. The clothing trade is here very con, 
fide:able ; its market is weekly en Thur. 
day; andiis diftant from London 96 compu, 
ted, and 123 meaſured miles. 

BU'RY (V. 40 inter br lay. in the ground + 
deacpbedy, to pe. form funeral eite; allo 
put up or forgive affront ss 

, (S.) a. town or dwelling- place, as $t, 
wi dmund's. Bury alia a termination. put to 

the names of ſeveral places, III 
 Bucklerſpury Se. + 133 
BU'RY: St. Fu (8) in s tt, was al. 
moſt conſumed hy fre m 16 but at pre- 
fent is a handſome built town, fituated in a 
r. ſing ground, duch overtocks a oe fite 
country, and being in a very heakhy vir, it 
is much reſorted to by the gentry : It is g0- 


— 


council, &c. and ſends, two, bur zeffe- to pas 
liament: The moſt remai k able bu Ant 
the lord H :rwiy*s; now earl of Brie houll, 
the er of-Oxfarg"s,.tt#.gramaar (cheol 4 

© ſpacious mayket-will; on avhich the'faing art 


'Very large churchesy there are: many good 
ions, and a very great market d . 
Wedneſday for all frts of provifiens, -an 
three fairs arrivally, the gie teſt of which 
begins on) St. Matthew's day, which laſts a 
fortnight, during which time the company 
is. mote rem:rkable; then 1HE cd modities] 
this fair. is kept; on: Angel- Hill. which is 4 
large, ſpzcious plain, con aſſed , with: the 
,£entiemes's:; houfes, before which. alt 
- ereQed tents and bobs for the traders ; all 
neighbqering nebility ind geht y Sd 
8 „ where! they «> Mie til 
evening... and then sg, te. the play, {ale 
. which, an,Affcinbly id. uſuayy heb im ſome 
| © gentleman's houſe 3 it is diſtant im Lovides 
54 computed, and 7 C meaſured miles: + 
BUSH (S.) any fort of ſmub or, law tree, 1 
currant᷑ „ Er o tije enten of n 
vern 3. 100 hep _ CY 


Bod, 
een * four —2 Ao. v4 ry 
tt of a quirter of corn, &c. © 
1 Ni gort 8.) work, employment, ww 
- thing. that is the calling 6r occupation of 
. perſon, ,.. 


PRE 


BUSK 9 an inflrument uſed by women, te 


. K 7 


2s eg YT 8 ＋ 20 


W 
Q 


* 
— 


cn ee esd 


verned by an alderman; recorder,” commit | 


kept, a fine fairſted:and corn croſe, und two 


— 2 


Cid. 


free. 


Ni * 


BU'SKIN 18.) a fort of Rocking or boot vuſed 


'BUSS V.) to falwe or kilo z perſon's lipg or 


V.) employed, not at leiſure, having 


\- Mutton, bee#, veal, or lamb ; other fleſh, 


TMN VIS.) a 
1 
„ deck eſter the wine, 


the regulus af antimony, is called the Batter 


BY T 
keep the bottom of their Nomachers from || 


bending upwards, : 


by the ancients, covering the foot and mid- 
' leg, and tied or ſaſtened below the knee, 


very rich and fine, now uſed principally by | 


- - the Are of tragedy upon the ſtage; they 
are ſometimes uſed by maidens fo raiſe their 
Nature, and by travellers agd Hunters, as a 

> defence againd 
lome · imes by that name mean tragedy itfelf. 

'BUSS (S.) a Vs eb boat, or ſmall ſhip uſed in 
the herring fiſhery ; alſo the vulgar word for 
a ſalu· c or kiſs, 


cheeks, &c 
BUST or B'USTO (3) in renn is the 
figure or portrait of a perion in Rekevo z 
expreſſing the head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, 
the arms being lopp's off, generall y placed 
- upon a pedefial or Nate, the ali us uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hips ; with the Anci- 
ente, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
5 rene e the dead, that 


BU'STLE ( 8. a noiſe, clamour, or great ſtir 
about a thing. 
BU'SY (v.) to de ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 


the dirt, &c. The ctaſſicks | 


fol 


*; ployea about any thing. · 


much to do. 
BUT Part.) moreover, befides, except, 


' -muſket, &c. alſo h mark to 
alſo .a veſſel of capacity fc 
:* gwode, ax currants, Wine, — *s 
BU T (V.) to puſh of thruſt at or againſt with 
the bo'ns, as bulls, goats,'rams,-&c. do. 
BU'TCHER (S.) one whoſe bufineis or trade 


—_—_— 


- eats 8 
RU/TCHER (V.) to fill, flay, or murder any 
{ creature or perſom ; alſo to buy and ſel} 


ſach 28 deer, towls, e . are not 


: ſeemed hugchers meat 
t "RD alſo cru- 
_metmes fo cal ede. 
8.) an officer whole principal buſj- 
princes ant} great mens hope, is to 
plate, &. ; 
BUTLERSHIP (8. 'ths office, voy oFpower 
A of a butler. 
BV'TTENS or BU'TTONS ($3 the knobs or 
duers of adter*s head, ſometimes called ſeals 3 
- aiſo thzinfirumetics that men generally taſten 
their elnaths to their bodies WW. tn. 
BV/TTER (s.) a food made of the cream of 


ety 9 
nrſe, 


milk chutnęd; in Chymift'y, a mx we of}, 


the d fpiti's of ſublimate corrofive, wi 


of antmony ; allo a compeund of one fourth 


art of tin reduced to powder, and three} 


of kate 'Coxrolive, i m gal. od 


y and liquid | 


it is to Kill and ſell ſuch cattle as are fit to 


” Wo 
gf 40, which has che property of ſending | 
forth continual fumes, 
BU'/TTER-TEETH (s.) the bread, flat, * 
teeth of any perſon, | 
BU'TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, or 
larder, where vidnals are put. 
BU'TTOCK (S.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, . 
hinder part adjoining to the hip. 
BU'TTRESS (S.) an arch, or net wall, 
erected to ſupport the fides of 2 latter wall. 


or mince 
f 2 ) wanton, amorops, br fk, airy, . 
u ay. 

BUY (V.) to exchange one thing far another ;_ 
but now principally meint of purchaſing 4 
thing with money. 

BZ (V.) jo hum, ar make a noiſe Vie a 
bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing in 2 perſon's ear, to folicite or 
inculcate one thing over »nd ovgr. 

BU ZZ ARD..) a large bird of the hawk or 

kite kind; alſo an ignorant, iupid, ſertoleſo 

fellow, 


BY (part.) neat to, or befide, with which; 


whilſt ; aIlfo privately or obſcure. 
BV BLOW (S.) » baftard, or illegitimate child; 
. alfa.a good or ili chance that happens ta 
perſ6n privately, 
BV. FNDS ($.) ſelfiſh views, Cefigns, or por- 
es. . 
BY!LANDER (s.) > ſmall, (wiſt-ſailing veſ- 
ſel, ufed for the ready exporting merchan- 
dizes to ſmall Ciffanced, 


Bur. (S.) the thick or lower erd of a tree,. gY.LA'WS ($.) orders made in court leets, 


court barons, &c, by common conſent,” for 
the good” cr benefit of tho'e that preſcitibe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law 3 ; alſo the pri. 
yate orders of courts of aſſiſtants 1 — 


nies and corporatg bod es. 
Nee 


C. the third letter in the Beariſh 2 —. 
ard when wrote before the vowels o, % 
1, it ſounds like 1, before « and i, likes ;z a 
k is generally woe aſter it, When a vowel 


comes before it id the ſame ſyllable, 9 in 
abel, brick, fi.k, Me. The ancients uſed it 


for contrmaRing names, 3s C. for Coin; Cao 
ſar, &. and ta this day it i fo u'ed by vs 
oftentimes, as C. for Charles, @c. Alſo in 
- nymera} expreſſions it Nanyls ſo# 100, CC. 
- for 200. &c. 
mark of condemnation, as A. was for abſe- 


lotion: Metullus (ays the Indiars marked the = 


forehexd and arme of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriſtians, with a C. The 
old grammarians were inclined to row 
away g and uſe c and uz inſtead thereof; 

the contrary, the French ſubſtitute 


in the room of e, as in arithmetich, they 
| e ; IF ett 
f F | CAR. 


# 
7 . F. 
7 WE ; 


It was ſometimes uſed as a 


q and 


r % 


„„ 


CAB (S.) a meaſure among the Hebrews, con- 


_ © taining three pints 5 of our wine meaſuie, 


nd to pints of our corn meaſure. 
CA'BAL or CA'BALA (8) this word is uſed 
-., in, various ſenſes: The Heb: exo rgha/a byni- 


fies tradition, and the rabbins, who are cal ed 5 


cabauſte, ſtudy principaily the combination 
of particular words, letters, and numbers, 
and by this means pretend ro drfzover what 
is to come, and to lee clearly into the ſenſe] 


of many difficult paſſ:ges n ſcripture; Ths| 


_ knowledge depends merely upon trad. ion; 
tor which reaſon it is called chu. The ca- 

- baliſts have abundance oi names, which they 
eall facred ; theſe they make ve of in their | 
inv-c.ticn of ſpirits, and imegioe they re 
tive great light from them: They tel} us, | 
that the ſecrets of the caga/s were diſcovered | 
to Mojes on mc unt Sina', which have beer | 
handed down from father to fon, without 
+ mteciuption, and without the uſe of le- ters; 
z for they are ſtrictiy prchibited to wiite them] 
down, | 3 


There is alſo an a'tificial cob2/a, which} 


is divided into three parts, wit. the Gema 


- > efie, the Notaricon, and be Temurah ; the 
eme tie confiits n taking the ict eis of ar þ 
Hebrew word ſor numvers, and explaining i“ 
by the arithmet:cal value of the letters where 
ol it is compoſed, 28 for example, the letters | 
ia TW WH Fabo Sebi ob, Shilo f 
dme, make up the ſame number as WW 
M4: b, the M:fitb, from whence they 
cCoaclode, that 9% is the Mifi.b., The 
- Notaricon conſiſts in making every perticular 
- Better fland for a whole word, or in taking} 
the firſt letters of every word iu a ſentence, 
nad compoſing rhe word of them. The 
Temurah conſiſts in tranpoſing the letters of 
a word, as we make anag: ams. 1 
Pere is alſo an inferior ſort of cabalæ, fo 
cilled by the Ch iſiians, uſed by the preen 
ders to magick, why, uncer the noticn off 
f,rming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans, j 
and an irreligious and pro; hane abuſe cf cer-| 
.* tain paſſages in ſcripture, pretend to hold 
.* correſpondence with aerial, beings, from 
hom they receive inſormation concerning 
their inquiries; it is alſa uſed for the ſecrets 
of the hermetick philefcphy, or ſearchars 
+ "after the philoſoper's ſtone, and univerſa ly 
for any hidcen and imaginaty art. | 
CABAL (4.) to plot, conſpire, or make parties 
againſt either a publick ſtate, prince, or pri- 
vate perſon, either for ted. effing real griev- | 
ances, or to deſtroy the government or party 
- " againt whom it is undertaken. 

"EA'RALTIST s.) one who explains or inter- 
prets the ſcripture according to the cabala or 
* myſtical meaning, ſuppoſing every part to 

© contain much more than is exprefled. 
"CABALVSTICAL (A.) belonging to or after 
_ "the manrer of the cahala, | pl 1 
©A'BBAGE (S.) a plan“, uſed as ſ. uce to beef 


Ca/BLE (8.) a large firang rope, chiefly vſed 


CA'CKLER 8.) 2 tell-tale, ene that cannot 


and o her meats; in fun irg, the burr, 
; # J ; 4 


% 
* 


CAC 


which parts where the horns take their xj 
is called the 5 4 * rocky a ; 
_ alfo a cant word to expreſs any thing chat i; 
pilfered privately, as pieces of cloth or filk 
retained by taylors,. mantya-makers, of 


0: hz1s, that keep the remainders of anyc te 
modity that is jeft * dating he P 
* other work. | . $i. the 
CA'BBIN G.) a general name for any ſoil the 
hut or room, hut particular]y appropriated tg tert 
thoſe rooms or partitions in a hip, that are 400 
for the private uſe of a captain, mate er paſ- cial 
fſergers to te 'N or be alone, es ted 
CA'ELtNET (S.) a room or cloſet in a place, blai 
wherein rarities are kept; aiſv a cheſt of \CC 
drawers to lay up money, writings, or other voic 


, v_luable effeQs 1% 4 


* 


in ſhips to hang the agchor to, in order to 
keep her faſt, when ſbe rides either in a road 


„ harbour ; in the making of a cable, let the by 
fize be what it wil, they bie three Wen I'D! 
each mage of three firands, each firand made voic 

of three twiſts, each rw of a certain num. 21d; 
ter of caburnes, or thread: of rope, yarn, a tent] 
the ce is to be larger or ſmaller ; the com- >, 

m n length of a cable is 130 fathoms. _ .» une 
CA'BLED (A.) in Arcbitecture, is ſuch flute rf 
or mou!dings. in a column, as are filled up in D 
with oond pieces ke ropes; in Heraldry, note. 

it is when a croſs is covered with ropes er n / 
tw. ſted cables, . 8 Mes: h rle 
CACAFU'EGO: (S.) a ſurious ſellow, a bu erta 
hoff, a braggadocio.,  .., : | 1 kind 
CA/CAQ or CAT COA (8) 2 nur, about the A*'DE 
fize of a common almor.d, being the fruitof | ADEF 

a tree very common in the . Is dies; the that 
ſoil it grows in, is ſo very bot, and the friſt ger te 

ſo del cate, that they plant the cacao tree in and b 
the ſhade of another, called its mother; the * 
fruit is incloſed in a ped of the fize and figure Fol 

ot a cucumber, within which there ate con- DU'C 
tained from 10 to 40.graing or ſeeds of a via · * 

let colour, and dry av acorns, eath covered office 
with a rind or bark, which being peeled off, people 
it divides into five or fix parts; in the mid - rod gi 
dle of which is a kernel having a tender bud, ſtring” 
of which, with the addition of a vanille, rod . 
made 2 cake called chocolate; $1 the ott 
CA'CHEXY (s.) an ill habit or difpe ftion , vd 40 
bady, wherein the nutriment is turned to ill pag at 
humours, frequently to a dropſy, the fic 7. 1 
being puffed up or bloated, and the com- 110 f 
ple xion pale or livid ; it generally ariſes from . 
the 3 or foulne d of the ventricle & 59 
viſcera: The external tsuſes ate intempe- tent b. 
tadces of ny kind, chronick fevers, ob- IE Rp. 
ſtrugions, c. ; ; FE hee 
cack v.] to go to ſtool, to eaſe nature iy on the! 

fhege. ' | * 18 ; 

CA'CKLE (v.) to diſcover, decl>re, or tel $6: a 
„tales; to make a noiſe like a hen that has Rn hy 
'- oſt laid an egg. 2 7 bout 5 


or biddy, ge bri 


| feciet ; aiſo a fow), chicken 
keep-a Neg me "Cac0- 


4 
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CAC0U” 


| or dif: ble letters or ſyllables, - 
harſh or diſagreeable le y .. n 


' Anglers, one that is proper dei a trout, | 


| notes and meaſures of the muſick; in Hor 
and e, the equality to be obſerved in a 
h r/e's motion, air, &c, In Poetey, it is 2 


ea the river Taaſſe, ſfurrounted with a fertile 


CAE 


ACO'CHYMY. (s.) a vitiated conſtituygon, 
8 1 abundance of ill humours 


proceeding from Various cauſes, 
ACODE/MON (S.) an « 
"devil, an imaginary frightf 


ted in, or by 


mon! er, creaà · 


Neri 
the heavens is ſo called, fro 
terror of its prognoftication, 


12th houſe in à ſcheme of 


cial cuſtom 


blains hardly cyra ole: 

\CO/PHONY (8 1 tone of t! 
voice, ar.fing from the ill conſtitution of its 
organs, or the meetin together of ſeveral 


A'DBAIT FLY or CAD WORM 


Go . . 
Fence (S.) the proper toning of the 
2uditors are affected and moved to give at. 
tention to the diſcourſe or ſubject; in Ma. 


tune in the ſeveral chords of the key, pro- 
r for the {everal parts of the compoſition ; 
in Dancing, it is when the ſtops eng * 
lor ſe- 


certain meaſure of verſe, varying as all the 
kinds of verſe vary. : 1 
A'DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down. 
ADET' or CADEE - 85 a young gentleman 
that ſerves in an army a8 a voluntier, in or- 
ger to learn the art of war, ſhew his bravery, 
and be in the road of preferment. a 
01 (s.) an inferior magiſtratein the Turk 
policy, like our juſtices of the peace, 
DU GE or dad EVS (S.) 1 white Haff 
or wand among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
officers who went to proclaim peace with any 
people they were at variance with ; alſo the 
rod given by Agolio to Mercury, for his ſeven- 
ſtring'd harp. The Egyptian adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twiſted about 
and formed a kind of a knot in the middle, 
and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 


made an arch or bow with the upper part of| 


their bodies, to which they added wings, 


The Poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, the pro- 
perties of leading ſouls to hell, and bringing 
them back again, _ | | 

\ E/RDIFFE (S.) in Clemergon 
7 


ire, the moſt 
beautiful towa in all S⸗ 


ales, ſitua ted 


ſoil, both for titlaze and paſturage ; it is a 
port and town of good trade, and has a very 
zood harbour opening into the Severn ſea : 
\bout four miles below the town there is a 


Scme lay this rod is aa emblem of eloquence : | 


— 


IN (S.) an . 8 ghoſt, 2 
u 4 


e imagination of the fearful} 
or ſuperſtitious minds of weak people; with | 
from the pretended | 
ACOE'THES (S.) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- | 
- Fe, lie in Surgery, it is a rive-| 
ted inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils, or % 


$,) qo manydaal cone of the 
1 


voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the 


fich, it is the proper cloſing of a flrain or 


1 


5 


1 > P 4 4b 6 
7 N 9 * * EF : 
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ol {mall burden come to load and unload, Te 
is large and well built, having its ſtreets well 
ordered and clean, containing within its walls 
two pariſhes, tho* but Is . 45 Without _ 
the eaſt gate is a large ſuburb, called Crect- 
er ten; without the north gate ſtands « 

bite Friars, and without the welt gate a 
ſmall ſuburb adjoining to the Black Friars, 
wherein is built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſpacious, and ſtately building, It is a town 
corporate, governed by a conſtable, 12 al. 
dermen, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a fleward,, 
towyn· elerk, &c. enjoys many immunities, 
ſends one member to parliament, is well 
ſtocked with inhabitants, and enjoys a good . 
trade, eſpecially to Brifol ; has two markets 
weekly, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are very confiderable for cattle ; corn, 
ſwine, ſhee , and all forts of proviſſons are 
ſold at ay rates; it is diſtant from Londes 
116 computed, and 16 q meaTured miles. 
CAERFPLLY-/S.) a pretty large town in GE 
mor ganſbire, S:uth- Wales, ſeated in a mooriſh 
ground among hills, is an ancient borough 
town, who'e market is weekly on 22 
day ; diffant from London 142 computed 


mites, 
CAERLION (s.) in Means. bſb re, an anci- 
ent and flouriſhing city of the Romans : Here 
the noble A-:bur kept his court, and here 
was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſ- - 
tronomy and other liberal arts, It is pretty 
large, and commodiouſly fituated upon the 
Uſe, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge, though the houſes are generally built 
of ſtone; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from Londen 112 computed 
and 141 meaſured miles, ? | 
CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county town of 
Caerm:r:ibenfpire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Tovye, which is navigable up to the'town for 
ſhips of a moderate burden, for which there is 
a good „ There is a got d bridge over the 
river. The town is well hu It and populous, 
and daily incre:fing, the air being health], © 


2 


and the country fe:tile: The people are the 
moſt polite of all Val. Formerly the 
Chancery and Exchequer were kept here: 


Merlin the famous Britiſb prophet flouriſhed 
here in 480: It. was here the Britcng he 
their parliaments, or meeting of their w. 
men, for making laws, &c. The town was 
formerly walled aWout, of wh ch only now | 
remain the ruins: It is a Corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſſes, or alde:men, all cloathed in 
ſcailet, &c, It electe one parliament man, 
keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
aſſizes, and hath two markets weekly, wiz, 
on Wedne day and Saturday, which are very 
greit for corn, cattle, and all forts of pre 
vifions ; diſtant from London 157 computed, 
and 205 meaſured miles. 
CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE (S) in Seb 


. 
— 


un bridge over the Laßt, to which ip 


Malu, is generally of a fertile foil, both for 
e ; X 3 | tillage ' 


. 


CAERNA'R VONSHIRE (S.) in Nortb Wala, 


' CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
_ or vagran's that are tag vp by the watch! 


CAI'NITES (S.) » branch of the Gnofticks of 


CAT 


; elllage ard paſterage, being not ſo mount in 


on, as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
_ wate ed by the rivers 7. 


3 aaffe, which w.th others, diſchirge them- | 


fees into the ſea, ſurniſhing the inhabitants 


plentiſu ly with fleſh and fowl; and in many | 


porta, are dug fine pit coal. It is in the dio 


Seſe of Feger, and has 68 pariſh churches, | 


and fix ma: ket towns, all havens; it ſends 

two members to piriiament, viz. the county 
bne, and the town one. | 

CAERNA'/RVON (S.) in North Valis, is the 

chief town of C ber narvaſpire, commodiouſly 

ſæsted on the 1ea ſhore, from whence it hath 

a beautiſul proſpect into the iſle of Arngic/ea. 


| Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex- | 


chequer and Chancery here: It is a place cf 

- great Rtreng:h, both by nature and art, be- 
ihe encompaſſed on all fides (except towards 

* " the exft) with the ſea, and two rivers ; and 


had a ſtrong caſte, where in one of the 


towers caled the Egle Toxoer, Edward II. 
ehe firſt prince of Malet was born, It is 
place, of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh 
church; but its houſes and fireets are well 
built and contrived, and alſo well inhabited: 
It enjoys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs 

te pyrliament, is governed by the conſtable 
of the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
hath for his aſſiſtants an alderman, two bai 

Hife, a town-cterk and ſub officers ; its mar- 
t is weekly on Saturdays, which is well ſup- 
plicd with corn and all forts of provifi>n. 


forme ly bore the hame of Snowden Foreſt, 
from the principal hill there ſeated, which 
is of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whrcreof floateth a meer, which form 
eth a river that falls into the ſea at Trathe- 
Mxwer, and altho* it is very mountainous, 
and of a ſharp air, yet it is toſerably fruitful, 
and feeds large herds of cattle. In this county 
are 63 pariſh churches, and 6 market towns, 
_ " aft which are havens; it is in the dioceſe of 
EA. ger, and ſends two' members to parlis- 
m:n', viz. one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called Caernarwin. 
CAG or KEG (S.) a ſmak wooden veſſel, uſed 
ts put brandy in; alf> pickled fiſh, ſuch as 
norgeoa, oyfters, &c. 


e, Tavy, Laugo, or 


* * . n 4 « 


„ 


* 


ved. was to try all manner of things, nd tia 
fatisfy their luſts with all kinds of wicked : 75 
actions; they ſancied a great number of an. ' te 
gels, to whom they gave barbaruvus name, ter 
aſcribing to each a particular fin; fo thy ye: 
when they were about any w.cked action, iv 
they inyoked the angel prefiding over , * 
They compoſed a bock, intitied, Sr. Paul lat 
a ſcenſios to bea ven, which was filled with 7 
dlaſphemies and execrable impiet es: Thy ye: 
had a particular veneration for Cain, Crab, io 
Dathan, Altram, the Sodomites, and eſpeciy | wt 
ally for Fudar, hecauſe his trexchery occy, ar) 
Goned the death of Jeſus Chriſt. — 
CAIO“LE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, flatte, tel 
ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. dy 
CAFTIF ($.) a wretched «i erable fellow, adc 
a forlorn athandoned wretth. wh 
CAKE S.)] a pleaſant food, or thin, flat lo, Gr, 
ſometimes made of plain flour and wate, too 
&c.. and ſometjmes with very rich ingred. nne 
ents, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c. dier 
CA'LAMINE or LAPISCALAMINA'RIS (5 di 
a ſtone or ſoſſil, which being calcined 1d act 
pulverized, is a proper ingredient to m noy 
with copper, in order to make braſs; is A'L 
Sergery, it is uſed in outward applications u &c, 
an abſorbent, to ſuck up the flowing humoy gre 
that runs from an ulcer or ſore. the! 


| 
| 


| 


CALA'MITOUS (A.) miſer- ble, wretched] A'L! 
pitious, that calls for and deſrrves compi that 
fion and aſhftance. Es: ALI 

CALA MIT V (S.) any fort or kind of miſen, witl 
diſtreſs, or grie!. | 5 ſubj 

CAL ASH (S.) a light, open, ſmall chariot a 
travelling c ach. 1 ALF 

CALCINATTION (S.) with Chymiſts, is the] men, 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies u a lai 
powder by means of fire. 3 LI 

CA'LCINE (S.) to burn to a cahr or einde, brot 
ta render any body eafily pulveriſable by of ti 
burning, EF ah fom 


CALCO/GRAPHY. (S.) the art of engravin the 


in the night time, to. ſecure them till the 
proper cfificer can carry them before a magi- 
nete ; aif+ an inclofure for birds, which is 
fometines ia ve and fometimes ſmall, as the 
number and fize of the birds, or the inten. 
tion of the owner requires. - 
C3TMACAN (S.) ia the Tu: 1% Government, 
zs the name of the gove: nor of Conſſa ·- tinople, 


who is a eu enent to the grand v. ir; hut 
befides him dere is another, who always | 


attends the, ſu kan. | 


the (cond cen y, d took their name 


upon brafs or copper. | now 
CA'LCULATE v.) to compute, recon, & tour: 
caſt up the amount or value of a thing. accoi 
CALEFA/CTION (S.) warming or hestin, hnen 
either by fire or action; with the Philoſopher ' rela 
it is the producing or exciting heat in mini impo 
i 8 7 TN 
CALEFA'CTINE A.) that hab the powef «BW to c. 
property of caufing heat or warmth, * one « 

, CALEFAC TORY (A.) whatever warm, ALLK 
CALENDAR (8) the order and feries of neſs 


months that make up à year : The Ron 
calendir was compoſed by Romuldr, who hi 
ing bur little {kill in aftrgnomy, made i 
year confiſt of but 304 days, which he. 
vided into ten month; this was in fo 
mea ure corrected by Numa Pompilius, with 
in imitation of the Greeir, allowed the en 
12 lunar months, of 30 and 2g diys alt 
mately, which made 354 days: But becack 
he loved ari uneven number, from a ſoperſl 
| tious action be bad imbibed from the be 


om Coin: They heid, that the way to be! 


0 
0 


CAL 


88, 0 tiant, he added one day more, and made it ü 
wicket | 456 days; and to make the civil year equal 
r of an- ' ts the ſun's motion, he made uſe of the in- 
Namez, tercalation of the Greets, who every ſecond 


year added a month, which conſiſted ſucceſ. 
* fively of 22 and 23 days; but many incen- 


Ver it, veniences flowing from this way ot calcu- 
„ Paul lating, Julius Ceſar, after the battfe of Prar- | 
7d with ' falia, undertook to amend it, and made his 
: Ti year contiſt of 36; days, and left the 6 kours 
Crab, to form a day at the end of every 4th year, 


which day was added to the month of Febru- 
ary, This caſend e, which is called the Julian 
or old ſti e, continued to be ufed by the Pro- 
teſtants of Engl-n1, Germany, &c. but not 
by thoſe countries poſfeſſed by Papiſts, who 
adopted the uſe of the Gregorian ot new ſtile, 
which is 'hat compoſed by the order of pope 
Gregory X Iil. who upon finding the Julian 
too forward, cut of 13 days in the calendar, 
nnd contrived a reme1y againſt ſuch diſor- 
der, for the time to come, by cutting off one 
' bifſextile day ia every 1co years. By a late 

act of parlament the uſe of this new ſtile is 


to my now eſtabliſhed in England. | 
aſs; M CALEN DER (V.) to preis linen, ſtuffs, filks, 
tions u Ec. in a very large engine or preſs, with 


great weights, in order to fet 'a gloſs upon 
them; alſo the name of the engine itſelf. 
C.\'LENDERER (S.) the workman or artificer 
that manages go-ds in a calender or great preſs. 
ALENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a delirium, to which people at fea are 
ſabſect, who fancy the lea to be green fields, 


| 


uriot a and will, if not prevented, jump int» it. 
„„er 8.) a young cow or buil with Hur'/- 
„is the men, a male hart or hind of a year old; alſo 


a large ſea fiſh, with a black. ſpotted ſkin. 

VLICOE (8.) a particular ſort of cotton 
brought from Calicut in Malabar, a kingdom 
of the Eaſ· Indies, both white and coloured, 
ſometime fince much worn in England, for 
the garment of women and children, but 
now prohibited to be worn printed or co- 


cron, 00 toured otherwiſe than by needle work, upon 
ng. account of its prejudicing the wootlen and 
heating hnen manufactutres of Grear Britain and 
loſopben, Ireland, and the manufacturing of raw filk, 
in min imported from Turkry and other countries. 
| . A'LIDUCTS (s.) pipes used by the ancients 
po wet of BW to carry heat to all parts of a houſe from 
p one common file. 1 
arms, ALLIG'ATION (s.) an imperſection or dim- 
es of th neſs of - fight. ; 7 a T% 4 a 
he Renal ALLFGINOUS (A] dark, dim, obſcure. 
w ho bat A'LIPER, or CA'LIBER (S.) the meaſure or 
made i diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
b wy or other ſmall fire arms; alſo the inſtru- 
in 


ment that gunners and ſounders uſe to know 
or meaſure the bote of a gun or ball of any; 
fire, is called a pair of ca/iper compaſſes ; 
alſo a fliding rute ufed in gauging, to find 
ne gt, c. of à velly!, is called 4 pair of 
calipers, | e 3 * 


calxE (S.) in Miinbire, which though 


Cat, 
heir and ſueceſſor, and ſo was, apphed to 
both the ſupreme head in religious and cut 
* matters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Ma- 
bomer ; but in proce's of time tne ſoldans or 
ſultans, engroſſed all the civil power,” and 


lit le but the title was leit to the calipbs, und 
that only in religious matters. 
CALK or CAU'LK (V.) to ſtop up the 
feams, bends, and Ml otter poffible vems, 
whereby wates may get into a ſhip, by dri- 
ving os kum, tow, or ſpun yarn into chem; in 
Painting, it is the bubbing the back fide of a 
draft, with 1ed, black, &. that by tracing the 
draft itſelf with a needle, c. it may m the 
defign upon paper, wax, & . A 
CALL (V.) to give notice to @ perſon by 
naming his name, r ntiog's bell, c. to 
timate that he is required to come to 4 Ter- 
tain place. n 
CA'LLING (S.) ſpealeing 3 
' giving notice to a peiſon; alſo a'perſen* 
trade or emplayment. N 
CALLI'GRAPHY S.) the art of fine, eor- 
rect, and beautiful writing, porticulatiy r 
ſpecting the curioufnefs oi dhe character 
' wrote in. 637 ine 
CA*'LLIOFE (S.) the mufe. prefiding over t- 
torick and heroick poetry; Me is repreſented 
very y ung, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon the left! ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, znd holding in her right hand chte 
bocks, the Odeſſs the Iliadi, and ZZneids. 
CALLIPICK PERIOD (s.) a feries of 76 
years" invented by Culrprer, at the expiru- ' 
tion of which he imagined the new and fuld 
moon returned to the ſame day of the folar 
year, which is a miſtake; for in 5553 years 
they come too hes by ons whole day; dus 
period begun about the end of Jene in the 


30 year of the 12th Olympiad, which was 
the 419th of Nabonoſſur, the 433gth of the 
Julian period, the 372qth of the workd, the 
340th before Chnft, che 424th of Rome, 
Ariftopbon being archon of bens, and the 
fame year that Darius was killed by B. 
CA/LEOUS (A.) thick fkoned, hach and 
brawny. . „ 
CA LLOW (A.) naked, unſtedged, bare of 
feathers, and Meraghorically, ſpoken of 
perſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
{ Il in arts, or naked and unclothed. 
CA'LLUS (S.) a Kk nd of terelting without pa 
or a i#mour hardened ; a ha dneſe, or brave 
nineſs in the ſłin, ſometimes oceaſtoned by 
exceſs of labour, and fomttimes by a braten 
done, wound, &. | 2 5 
Ml, or 


CA'LM (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, 
compoſe ſtorms, quarrels 6 “. | 

CACM- S.) a Ses. Term, when for want of 
wind the ſhip cannot make way, they ſay 
there is a rain; or the ſhip is became; to 
a perſon of a gentle, quiet, ealy d:fpotition 
is ſaid to be n' calm perſon ad} ELIAS Fn ws 

but a 


* 


ec (8) among the Saracenr, meant an 
| * 1 4 > 1 


be | 


* 


perſon. 
* (dal town, titaated in 2 Rony foil, yet 3s 
e OS. 2 8 a EM 1 dy " es 


and many poor. In 1725, ſo violent a ſtorm 


points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man - 


reꝛnſon of original fin, vrhich cleaves to them, 


CS 
endowed with large privileges, both anciently | 
end now. It was formerly one of the palaces 
of the en- Saxon kings: It now ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament, hath a market week 
ly on Tueſday, and a fair annually on the 
29th of April. It hath a very neat church, 
ol tain fell in this town, that the waters roſe 
fo ſuddenly, that a, great quantity of goods 
were ſpoiled and loſt, and particularly a caſk 
of oil of 110 gallons was borne down by the 
ſtream, and two men were drowned in the 
_ Kreets, in the ſight of their neighbours, who 
durſt not tir to their relief; diſtant from 
Loendos 52. computed, and $7 meaſured miles. 
CA'LTROP (s.) an inſtrument. with four 


ner, that three of them bear upon the earth, 


the other being in the air; it is uſed in Var, 


. ſeveral of them being placed in the ground 


whers the cavalry is to paſs, in order to em- | 


_ barraſs them. = | Dy” 
CA/LVINISM (S) the docttine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſ- 
tination and reprobation are prior to the 

_ preſcience of good or evil works, and de 
pend merely upon the will of God, without 
any regard to the merit of mankind ; that 
Gad gives to thoſe whom he has predeſtina- 
ted a faith which they cannot loſe, a neceſ - 
fitating grace which deftroys the freedom of 
the will, and that he imputes no fin to them: 
That the righteous can do no good work, by 


and that men are juſtified by faith. The mo 
dern Calviniſts either reject or palliate ſome 
of theſe articles. . Ws 
CALVINVSTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be- 


longing. to the tenets and opinions of the 


. Calvinifte. wag 
CA'LVINISTS (S.) the embracers, followers, 

and maintainers of the doctrines and opini- 
ens of Calvin, Rs ö 
CALU'/MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to re- 
E gran wrongfully, to abuſe by ſlandering a 


perion. 
CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully 
_ {peaks ill of a pei ſon. | = 
CALUMNY (s.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 

charge, an aſperſien or ſlander. 
CALX G.) chalk, lime, mortar, &c. with the 
_ Chymiſtr, it is that ſubſtance, which a body 
is reduced to by burning or calcination ;z with 
the Anzromifis, it is the ſecond bone in the 

foot next to the ancle. 
CA'LYX .S.) the cup of the flower in a. plant, 


or the leaves in herbe, which ſurrounds firſi 
the bloſſ m, and afterwards the ſe-d. 5 


CA'MBRICK (8 ) a very fine linen made at 


_ Cambray, a town in Flander:, from whence 


& it is name, 2 1 13 

CA'MBRiDGE (8.) the chief town of C:m- 
+ -bridgeſpire 5 on the welt fide cf it the Cam 
» forms ſeveral tile flands, aod turning eaſt- 
wards, divides it into two parte, which are 


4 


parts, g. the ſouthern, which is 2 chem 
pain open country, that bears excellent cht 


* 
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DE 
joined together by a large tone bridge.' | 
is now ſo large a town. as to have 14 pariſh 
churches, beſides 12 colleges and 4 halls; ; 
little beyond the bridge is ſome of the re, 
mains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpecially thy 
Gate. bouſe, which ſerves for the county zol 


It is a town of very ancient ſtanding, being 


frequently mentioned in the earlieſt accouay 
of dhe oldeſt Briciſh hiſtories : It ſuffered 


much by the Danes 3 Roger de Monigane 


deſtroyed it with fire and ſword to be n. 
venged of king William Rufus ; ſo that th 
univerſity was wholly abandoned: But kit 
Henry I. to repair theſe damages beſtowe 
many pr. vileges upon it, viz. to be free (ron 
the power of the ſheriff, and making it: 
corporation upon the payment of 100 mam 
yearly into the Exchequer, which ſum tt: 
ſheriffs paid before for the profits arifing fron 
the town, The ferry over the river was nov 
fixed here, which was left before at large, ani 
king Henry III. added, that he merchants d 


- the Guild in Cambridge ſhould be free from i 


toll, paſſage, laſtage, pontage and tallagy 
in all fairs in his dominions. In Wat Tylr) 
and Fack Straw's Rebellion, in the reign i 
Richard II. the rebels entered the town, (c 
zed the univerſity records, and burnt them it 


the market-place. It is a borough, govern 


by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, and al. 
dermen; but the mayor at the entrance upai 
his office, is obliged to ſwear he will maintai 
the privileges, cuſtoms and liberties of ih 
univerſity, It has a great market weekly 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15thd 
Azguft ; it ſends two members to parliament, 
and is diſtant from London 4.4 computed. ut 
52 meaſured miles... The univerſity, thou 
o'd, is not of ſo long ftanding as the town, 
the earlieſt charters under king Lucius bearing 
date anno 531, being the ſooneſt as are pit 
tended to, and thoſe ſuſpected not to be av 
thentick ; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, hall, 
&c. were the works of ſundry ages, and the 
donations of many princes and noblemen, f 
were alſo the privileges belonging to them i 
work of many ages; for the particulars when 
of, I refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjech. 


CA'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded onthy 


north by Lincolnſhire, on the eaft by Nerfil 
and 8 el, on the ſouth by Efſex and Het 
fore, and on the weit by lese 
Bedfordſbire; is in length but 35 miles, 1 
breadth about 20, and in circuit about 15 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, 9 mit 
ket towns, 1 univerſity, 6 rivers, 7 bridgh 
5 parks 570,000 acres, of land, and abi 
17,4c0 houſes; ends 6 members to, par) 
ment, wiz, 2 for the county, 2 for the us 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge; " 
in the dioceſe, of Ely, and divided into gu 


and. barley, of which, latter is made ab 
dance of malt; in this county ailo is gathe 
2 5 pag [ 
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CAME'LEON (S.) an unclean animal, for bid. 


* 


# 


CAM _ 


dity produced in England; the northern part, 
called the iſle of EH, is ſenny, and neither 
ſo pleaſant or wholeſome as the ſouthern 
| part, yet has rich pattures, which feed abun- 
dance of cattle, which are very profitable to 
the inhabitants, and afford great plenty ot 
fiſh and fowl, © e 
CAMEL (S.) an animal very common in Ar- 
bis, Judea, and the neighbouring countries, | 
ranked by M.ſes among thoſe that were un- 
clean; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fit 
only to carry burdens, which it is {aid they 
will de to the amount of half a ton; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a fad. 
dle, and are fit for men to ride on, or carry 
- burdens ; a third fort ate both leſs and lean, 
called drcmedaries, and uſed by the great men, 
as horſes, to ride on; the Arabian, Perfians, 


' a fortnight with ut food. As ſoon as one 
is calted, they tie his four ſeet under his belly 
put æ carpet upon his back, and ſtones upon 


riſe for twenty days, to render his joints 
all his hair falls off, and his ſkin remains 
quite naked, during which time the flies tor- 


ment him, to remedy which, they belabour 
his body, they dreſs. him with a ſwitch in- 


him whiſtling and finging, to make him go 
0 freely ..—-Calmtt. : 


den to be eaten by Meſer; it is a ſmall crea- 
ture like a 1:2ard, but with a larger and longer 


there are three claws, and a long flat tail, 


its noſe long, ending in an obtuſe point, its | 


back ſharp, ſkin+plaited and jagged like a 
ſaw from che neck to the laſt joint of the 
tail, with a tuft or comb on its head; in 
other reſpects like a fiſh. The report of its 
' living upon air is a miſtake, flies and other 
ſmall inſects being its ſood; as to its colour, 
it is ſo framed, as to excite d.fferent colours 


in us, according as the rays of light fall up- 
reſpect to us, like 


on it, or its ſituation is in 


the feathers of doves. 
CA'/MELFORD (S.) à ſmall borough- town in 


Cornwall, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
d:y, governed by a mayor, &c, diſtant from | 


* London 184 computed, and 230 meaſured/ 
miles, h OL 


CAMERA (S.) is ſometimes uſei for chamber, | 
and ſometimes for muſick ceſizned for a |. 


chamber for private uſe ; and Tometimes for 


'@ vault, arched roof, &c. ſometimes for the 


famous machine called the Camera obſrurn, 

which is the greateſt help and improvement 
to the art of delineation or drawing, that 
the inquiries of the three laſt centuries have 


. Uiicovered z for by this all manner of objefs | 


a great deal of ſaffron, the deareſt commo- | 


Ee. eat their fleſh ; it is ſaid they can travel 


the borders of it, that he may not be able to 


flexible, and eaſy to bend; he has a large| 
ſolid foot, but not a had one; in the ſpring 


- ſtead of a curry=-comb, and duſt his hide as 
we do a carpet, Upon a journey they follow | 


head; it has four feet, on each of which | 


\ , 


whether animals, buildings, or country land -- 
- {capes are repreſented in their exact piopor- 
tions, natural colours, real fituations; and 
all their true perſpec̃t. ves or ſore ſhortnings 2 
It is mace ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a toom, that looks into ſome ſtreet 
garden, &c. and making a ſmall hole in 


ſhutters, &c.. fix therein a plain convex'glaſs, 


or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one Blase the 


ohject will be repreſented upon the wall or a . 


ſheer, &. hung up on purpoſe, in n inverted 
poſture: But the moſt uſeſul for the painters 
or draftſmens purpoſes are thoſe made by the 
opticians, being a little cheſt or paralleſo- 
| piped, of about ten inches broad, and about 
two feet long, c. furniſhed with glaſſes ex- 
aQly poſited, The ref uſe, pleaſure; ahd 
ſatisfaftion that ariſes from this infirumentc, 
has put the projecting heads of divers" ma- 
thematiciaus to work, among which, that 
deſcribed by Dr. Greveſande in his treatiſe'of 
per ſpecti ve, is worth'a painter's while to put 


in practice. | . | 
CAMISA'DE (S.) a term in War, that fignifies 
a ſudden and unexpected attack in the night- 
time, in which the affailants wear ſonie dif- 
tinguiſhing badge to know their own nia 
from the enemy. f 


CA'VLET (S.) a particular fort of ſiuff made 


of filk, hair, or worſted, much uſed fome 
time ago, for mens cloaks and wornens rid- 
ing hoods, 3 f K 738 
CAMP (s.) the place where an army is drawn 
up in order of battle, and lies night and diy, 
for which. purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
ſleep in; ſo an army that is continually in 


motion, and upon the watch to furptize "er - 


fatigue an enemy, is called a flyizy camp. 
CAMPAYGN or CAMPA'IN (S.) that ſpace of 
time in each year that an army is in the fiett ; 
a plain or level country is fo called. 


CA'MPDEN or CA'MDEN (s.) in Gloveefler- 


ſpire, a berough-town, whoſe market is 


weekly on Wedneſday ; they were inicorpo-' 


rated by King James I. by charter granted'in 
the third year of his reign, which dppoidts 
them to be governed by two bail:iffs, twetve - 
burgeſſes and a ſteward, who have power'to- 
chuſe 12 inferior burgeſſes; they have 
to tiy actions not exceeding the ſum of 6 /; 
131. 4 d. They have four fairs annuilly/- 
viz on St. Andre's day, and'Good- Friday; 
the profits of theſe two. belong to ihe cor 
poration, but. thoſe, on t Georges and St. 
James 's. day, to the lord of the manor# The 
market is famous for Nockings ; the pariſh 
is ten miles in chmpaſs; there is à fine 
grammar ſchool, and good alms houſes plen- 
tifolly re'ieved, and a charity fchook for 30 
poor gir's to learn to read, knit, ap; 
d ftafit from Linden bg computed, and $6 
Intaſugd miles. „% „ tag. 
CAMPECHIQ (.) 2 fort of wood: brought 
from ame i;a, commonly ca'l:d * !;y2voud, 
| | an d 


— » 
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CAN AL (S.) a place cut by art to receive 


*  CANWRIES (s.) iſlands in the Aralantick fea, 


 - the Jax, ghandulous paits, eſpecially che 


$;\s 


CAN 


big uſed in dying; the Beart of the trees 
Which only is uſed, is at firit red, and in 


lome time after turns black; and if Reeped 
in water, tinQures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
- colour, that it may be uſed as ink; it us 


Ley heavy, biirns fieely, and gives a clear, | 


laſting flame, : : 
CA'MFrHIRE (s.) 4 white; ſhining; tranſpa · 
rent, odoriferous, volatile gum, or reſia flow 
. ing itom a tree in the ifland of Borneo, and 
the neighbouring mountainous places, re- 
fembling a walnut tree z it has a bitteriſn 
taſte, and is very hot in the mouth, 
CA'NAANITES (S.) a people deſcended from 
Canan, and the eleven ſons of this patii 


arch; their firſt habitation was in the land 


of Canaan, where they increaſed extremely: 
Trade and war were their principal occupa- 
tions, Theſe gave riſe io their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſcattered by. them 
over almott. all the iſlands and mas itim 
provinces of the Mediterrancan. Jeſbua, av 
captain of the Iſraelitet, conqrered.chen, and 


| Poffeſſed their country, whach was Giv.ded| 


among the ſeveral tribes by lot. 


water, to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is generally ſtored 
| — ducks, &c. alſo any patſage that liquids 
nov in. 


to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven: 
They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
mate iſlands; the moſt confiderable is Cana- 
ra, Which has a town of the ſame. name; 
ehis iflapd is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having (wo harvelis in a year) 
and becauſe the governor refides here; there 
ae 13 ſugar-mills in it. The other iſlands 


are Tenerrffe, the iſles of Polme, the iſles of | 


Ferta, Ventura, Gomara, and Larcele; they 
were firtt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
Porbencow:t, but are now ſubjeR to Spain : 
These is a great deal of wine m- de there, 
and the inhabitants are Roman Catholicks, 
CANA'RY-BIRDS (S.) a ſmall bird,, much 
- noted for its fine finging, at firſt brouzhe 


 _ From) the Cangrics, but now bred in many 
| parts of Zurepe; allo a cant name for a 


_ wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
Matters, that he neither can, nor defigns to 
perform. | 

CA'NCEL (v.) to make void an inſtrument, 
by tearing of the ſeal, &c. 


CANCER (s.) in Aftronemy, is one of the 1 


figns of the zodiack, reprefented on the 
- globe and planiſpheres by the figure of 2 
crab, and in writing marked ; Prolemy 
makes 13, Tycho 13, Flanſtcad 71 ftars in 
it. In Pbyfich, it is a hard and immoveable 
tumour, of a livid or lead colour, encom- 
| d round with branched turgid veins full 
of black, muddy blood z it begins without 
pain, and grows apace and chiefly aflits 


* 8 


| CAN 
breaſt; it is obſervable to grow mor in bay. 
ren or fihgle women, than others. 
CA/NDID (A.) gentle, iavourabie, fincere, 
upright, courteous, kind. 
CANDIDATES (&.) two of more perſons tha 
2 ſtriving tor tlie fame place, ic WaId, of 
thing. | 8 
CANDIZA'TION (s.) the, cryſtallizirg ot 
congealing of ſugar after it has beea diſſolved 
and purified in water. i ö 
CANDLE (s.) an i: tificial inſtrument to gire 
light; made of various fizes and matters, 
ſome of wax, ſome of tallow, &c. 
CA'NDLEMAS (S.) a teftival appointed b 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond day 
of February, in honour of the purification 
of the virgin Mary; at which feſtival for- 
merly we, and ſtill the Papiſts go in pro- 
cefſion, with many lighted candles; they alſo 
conſecrate candles on that day tor the lerv.ce 
of the year enſuing. 3 17 
CA'NDLESTICK (S.) an inficument to hold 
or contain a candle, made in various forms, 
and all forts of matter, av» wood, iron, braſs; 
ſilver; earth, c. there are famous deſcrip- 
tions given of the golden candleflick in the 
CA"NDOUR (S.) honeſty, fincerity,. faithful. 
neſs, plain, downright dealing, uprighneſi, 
or cuurteſy, 7 
CANDY (V) to make a thing white, as 
whitſers do; but generally it means prepa- 
rations of ſweet- meats made by the.ccniec- 
tioners, and thickenirg and cryſtallizing ſu · 
gar on fruits; alſo to grow (tale and mul - 
dy, and fo ticken like ſweet-meats. 
CANE (S.) an {:dian reed, much uſed to wall 
with, of a woody, tho* porous. conlifience, 


ſome of which are highly valued, and ei! | 


for large ſums of money; alſo 4 meaſure of 
various lengths; uted by the Italians ; allo 
the name of th.t part of a weaver's loom, 
thrg* which the'tliceads of his ülk, warſted, 
Ac. pals. e $f, 
CANE V.)] to threſh, beat, or chaſtiſe with 
a cane or tick. _— , 
CA*'NIBALS (S.) thoſe people; among the 
Wift- Indians, that gat men's fleſh; alſo a tern 
for any perſon that cruelly deftroys or injures 
their fellow-creatures by oppreſſion of 29 
ſort or kind, 2: „„ 
CANVCULAR (A.) of or belonging to a dcg. 
CAN NE (A.) like of, or belonging to a dog 
ſo that diſeaſe, that oceaſiom an extravagan 
hunger, is called the canine appetite. | 
CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea from 74 
to 100 pounds; but now commonly means 
any veſſel Jarge or ſmall; that holds tea; 
whether it be made of earth, as ch na, or 
metal. as ſilver, tin, or any thing elſe. 
CA'NKER {(S.) a corroding, eating, ſpreading 
ſore; likewiſe a diſorder in trees; alſo the 
ruſt of icon, braſs, copper, &c. 


CANN s) a dfinking veſſel made of wood, 


- 


in the hape of a i 


CAN 


dea, they call large bamels or buoys thrown on 


ſtrument uſed in the racking off of wines. 
CA/NNON (S.) an inſtrument of war, a large 
gun or piece of ordnance, for the ſhooting or 
throwing -bullets, ſtones, or other offen- 
ſive matter.agaioſt the enemy of which there 
are many ſorts. Ee be e | 
CANNONA'DE (V.) when. an army fights by 
firing upon an enemy, with capnons, with- 
out coming to a cloſe engagement.: . 
CANNONEE'R (S.) the manager or director 
of a cannon, a gunner. .. e 
CANON (S.). a rule or ſtated la guide or 


Þ 


ww. to 
ters; alla a prebendary Who enjoys a living 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In Ma. 


queſtions of that kind; with Printere, it is 


it is a ſhort compoſition, in which one pact 


ment are called the canon of ſcripture. . 


to rule; alſo authentick, orthodox, or true. 
CA'NONIST (S.) a profeſſor, practiſer, or 


ſhoals for ſea marks, cans bury; alſo an in- 


dire one's ſelfeby, eſpecially in church mat- | 
thematicks, it is the reſult of ſome proceſs | 
that brings out a general rule for ſolving all | 
a large ſort of letter ; with the Mu/icians;; 


leads and another follows ;z with Divinery the | 
received books of the Old and new Teſta | 


CA/NONICAL (A.) regular, orderly, according | 


cad 
tyranniziog over Henry II. king of England” 
and by the policy of the court of Rome, and 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was cano®. 
nized, and h.s ſhrine ſoa much reſorted to, 
that the name of Jeſis was almoſt forgot 
among his blind, votaries, and the gifts were 
ſo manp, large, and valuable, that at che 
Aiſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 
left, filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. The cathedral 
iis: noble majeſtick pile, and has a venera- 
ble aſpect, both. near and at a diſtance: - Un- 
der ttus church, is a large proteſtant Freach 
church, firſt given by queen Elizabeth to the 
Walloon, that fled from the perſecution of 
the:duke of Alus, and the king of Frange, 
ot whole poſterity many ſtill remain, Whoſe 
principal employment is in the weaving trade; 
this, together with: the great increaſe of hop 
grounds, within theſe few years, has greatly 
increaſed the inhabitants of this place: It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch towers and citadels, 
without which are its ſuburbs, in which 
and within the city, are 14 parith churches, 
beſidea che. cathedral, within whoſe limits are 
faxeral fine buildings belongigg to the dean 
did pteuends, alſo a free ſchool, galled the 


-. 


; 


* 


doctor of the canon law. 5 
CANONIZA'TION (S.) the act of making or 
appointing a perſon to be called a ſaint or holy. 


rule or Jaw 
ſon a ſaint. * 
CA-NON-LAW (S.) the church or 
cal law, 2 1 . 
CANOE' (S.) a boat made by the Indians out 
of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing it 
with fire, cc. „„ 
CA'NOQPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
ſtate, for princes and,noblemen. to-fit under 
upon grand occafions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 
ſignifies only the curtains and teſter of + bed, 
there being a ſort of beds called canopy-beds. 


whine and make large pretences to.religion, 
friendſhip, &c. without ſincerity; alſo to caſt 
or throw a thing off, or awayx. 
CANT (S.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 
made uſe of by gypfies ; alſo a pretence to 
love, friendſhip, and religion, without in- 
tending it. | „ $14, 
CANTA'TA (S.) a ſong for one or more-voi- 
ces with or without inſtruments, compoſed 
with divers moyements, and in the ſtile.of 
an opera, 1 $3 — ay Fo 
A'NTERBURY ($.) the chief place; in the 
county of Kenr, a city and archbiſk8þrick ; 
the place is ſo, ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
built 900 years before the hirth of Chriſt 3 
that the firſt ch · ĩſtian biſhop, St. 
if nat the. firit chriſtian preacher, ſettle1 
here; and it was here the famous T, bomas d 
Becket, who was killed upon acg2unt. of ay 


C 


* 


: ov 


[ 


CANONTZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding |. 
; alſo to declare or make a per - 


EANT (V.) to talk gibberiſh like gypues; to 


Auguſlise, 


king's ſchool; There are many good build - 
ings in the city. and particularly a good mar- 
ket- houſe, over which are rooms for the 
mayor, aldermeo, &c. to diſpatch the pyb= 
lick: huſineſ. The archbiſhop is primate of 
all Bnglend. It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, -fecorder, &e, It enjoys many pri- 
vileges, ſends two members to parliament, 
and beſjdes the ſhambles has two common 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 43 computed, and 
56 meaſured_miles, * * : 
CA'/NTHARIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 
inſects, wbich. when dried and pulveriſed; 
are principally. uſed to.raiſe bliſters, 
A'NTHRYS..(S.)-in Anatomy, the angle orf 
corner of the eye; that next the noſe, is 
called the great, and that next the temples, 
the /ittle Ganibus ; allo the neck or little 
trouzlii made in a.veſfel, for the more cafy 
pouring off the liquor, - += 40, © 25 A 
CA'NTICLES-($,,)-holy-or divine ſongs, which 
carry a ſpiritual meaning in them farther than 
the. hase words of emſelves expreſs, ſuch ag, 
4 Solomon's Song in the Bible, © 5 a 
AN TO (8.) a divigon in an heroick poem, 
like books and chapters in proſe ;. alſo in 
Mufich, a ſong, or the treble part thereof, 
CANTON (v.) to ſeparate or divide a country 
into parts or provinces, as the Szpiſs Cantons, 
&c. allo to fortify or deſend one's ſelf in a. 
| Place, In Heraldry, it is to make an ordi- 
4 Pary confiſting of terg lines, one drag. per- 
penqjeularly ſrom the chief, and the other 
perpendicular from the fide of the eſcuicheon, 
, ard: is always leſs than a quarter of tbe field, 
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CA'NTUS (s.) in AM, is the medius, or 


counter tenor. 


CLAP 


finer than o dmary. 


CA'NVASS V.) to ſearch, examine, or tho- | CAPE (S.) the neck piece of a coat or cloak ; 


rouxhly look into a matter. 

CANVAS (S.) cloth ſometimes we ve very 
open, for children to learn to mark upon, 
and ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, 
to make ſails for ſhips, &c. with ; alſo uſed 
in Painting and Tapeftery, performed with 
the needle ; the French call the model upon 

which a ſong or piece of mufick is to be 

compoſed by this name. 

CAN'ZONE (S.) a Myfical Term, and when 
applied to vc , A, mens the ſame with | 

_ cantata 5 and when added to infirumenta. 
Muffel, means the ſame with ſonata ; and it 
added to any particular part of the compo- 
f:ion is the ſame with allegro. 

CAP (S.) a covering for the head, made of di- 
vers forms, and of various materials, worn 
hy men uſually inſtead of a wig, in an un- 
dreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 
lie in; and when under ſtood of women, go 
under various denominations, as coif, mob, 

pinners, &c. antiently they were the ſym- | 
bols of liberty, fer when the Romans gave 
their flaves the cap, it entitled them to free- 
dom; and in Univerſities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, they were then 
no longer under the red of their ſuperiors. 

The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of in- 
tamy. In Lay, the Fews are diſtingu:fhed 
by a yellow cap; at Lucca, by an orange 
co'oured ode. In France, thoſe perſons that 
had been bankiupts, were for ever after 
obtized to wear a green cap. Ina Ship, a 
cap is a ſquare piece of timber put over the 
heap or upper part of the maſt, having a 
round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 
by which means the top maſts, and top- 
'gaHant maſts are kept ſteady. | 


CAPABLE (A.) able, fit, or ſufficiently qua- 


I fied to do a thing effectually. 


CAPA*'CIOUS (A.) of large extent, fit or 


proper to receive a thing, ſpacious, great, 


vaſt. | 
CAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable, aſſiſt, or fit 
a perfon to undertake or perform a thing. 
CAPA'CITY (S.) power or ability to do 2 
thing, ſufficient to receive or contain; alſo 
the extent of a perfon's underſtanding, wit 
or judgment. In Geemerry, the ſolidity or 
content of a figure or body, is ſo called 
from whence thoſe meaſures or veſfels that 
hold ot contain liquor, grain, &c. are call. 
ed meaſures, or veſſels of capacity; ſo in 
Law, when a ſingle perſon or politick bo- 
dy, has a right to purchaſe, or ſell, give or 
take lands, ſue others, or be ſued themſelves, 
they are ſaid to do it in their fingle political, 
or corporate capacity. 3 | 
CAP A- PEE! (A.) all over from head to font 
compieatly furniſhed, cloathed, or provided 
for the performance of ſomething. -- | 


alſo a mountainc us protuberahce that runs 

farther out into the ſea than the reſt of the 

continent, of which it is a part. : 

CA'FER (S.) the flowers of an Italian ſhrub, 

which when pickled, make a pleaſant ſauce ; 
alfo a jump; bound, or leap from the earth, 
made by dancers to ſhew their aQivity, 
CA'PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on high in 
Darcing ; to run or fkip about wantonly. 

CA'PHAR (S.) a toll paid by the Chriſtian 
merchants that carry or ſend merchandizes 
from Aleppo to Feruſalem. 

CAFV. AGA 8.) a Turki/fo officer, or gover- 
ner of the gates of the Seragho, otherwiſe 
called grand maſter of the Seraglio ; this is 
the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs, 
He is always near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior. He introduces ambaſſadors to their 
audience, and without his permiſſion no body 
goes in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart. 
ment; his office entitles him to wear the 
turban in the Seragho, and to go every where 
on horſeback. He accompanies the grand 
ſeignior to the Sultana's apartment, but goes 

no farther than the door; his office brirgs 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow- 
ance from the g and ſeignior is but moderate. 

CAPILLAMENTS (S.) the (mall fibres which 

compoſe the nei ves; alſo thoſe ſmall fibres 
which grow in the middle of a flower, com- 
monly called amina. | 


threads and fibres. 


are much finer than a hair. 

CA*PITAL (A.) chief, head, or principal; it 
relates to ſe veral things, as the capital ſtock, 
in tre ding companies, is the fond or quan- 
tity of money; they are by their charter al- 
lowed to employ in trade. 

CA, ITAL (S.) in Arcbitecture, is one of the 

principal members af a column or pilaſler, 
it is placed between the ſhaft and the entz- 
blature, and by the various ornaments and 
another. 8 

CA PTTAL CITY (s.) is the metropolis of 


the king or emperor commonly refides, 3 
Lendowan England, Paris in France, Madrid 
in Spain, Vienna in Germany, Conftantinop!t 
in Turkey, Se. . 
CA'PITAL CRIME (s.) a fault which ſubjec 
the criminal to the loſs of his life, / 
CA'PITAL LETTERS (S.) are ſuch as 1 
vulgarly called great letters, as A, B, C, Ac. 
CAPITAL MEDICINE (s.) ſuch-as are le. 
markable for the number of ingredients, 0 
their extraordinary virtues, a3 mithridste, 
venice treacle, &c. 


þ 


CAPA'RISON (S.) trappings or furniture for [CA'PITATION (s.) a ple, ax, or * 


4 horſe, commonly meant when they are 


CAPFLLARY (A.) hairy, or full of ſmall 


CAPILLARY ARTERIES (s.) in Anatomy, 
are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human body, and 


members in it, we diſtinguiſh one order from | 


- thief city in a kingdom, in or near which 


brings 
lows 
erate. 
which 
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com · 


ſmall | 85 
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. CAPITULA'TION (s,) in Var, the ſurren- 


 CAPRI'ZANS (S.) a term with ſome Plyf. 


 CAPSTAN or CAPSTERN (S.) a large bezm 


CAP 


for the head af each perſon in a family. 


CAPITOL (S.) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 


the 139th year of Rome, by Targuinus Priſ- 
cus, and finiſhed in the 22ſt by Targurinius 
Superbus, wherein was à temple dedicated to 


Jupiter, thence called Capitolinus; here he 


ſenate aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 
moſt facred and valu»b'e things belonging to 
the ſtate, it was in this temple they made 
their vows, and ty>k the oath of allegiance, 
and here the magiſtrates, and thoſe who had 
the honour of the triumph, preſented them 
ſelves to thank the gods for their victory, and 
to pray for the proſperity of the republick. - 
CA/PITULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
ſubmit upon certain terms. | 


dering a town upon certain conditions, alſo 
the pact or agreement the emperor of Ger- 
many ſwears inv.olably to maintain at his 
e ection. 
CA'PNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the antients in their ſacrifices ; as 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 

- up ſtraight, the omen was good, when the 
contrary, bad. There was alfo another ſpe+ 
cies of it, which conſiſted in obſerving the 
ſmoak arifing from poppy and jeſſamine 
ſeꝛds caſt upon light coals. 

CA'PON (S.) a fowl crammed or fattened up 
for eating, commonly underſtood of a cock 
gelt; al'o an eunuch, cr effeminate fellow. 

CAPRT CHIO or CAPRICE (S.) a fantaſtick 
humour, ſome magotty d. ſlike to, or find. 
ir g fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
rea ſonable fancy, or fool ſn humour; | 

EAPRIVCIOUS (A.) whimſical, fooliſh, un- 
ſettled, fantaſtical. 

CAPRI'CORN (S.) one of the twelve figns or 
d:vifions into which the aſtronomers have 
divided the Zodiack, and which upon the 
globe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of 
a goat; the ſun enters this fign about the 
middle of winter, with us heie in E-pland. 
Its gn or maik is yp : The Aftrologers call 
it earthly, dry, and cold, the houſe or Sa- 
turn, and cæaltation of Mars, 

CAPRIO'LE S) a term among Jockies, im. 
porting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 
or ſtretch, he ſlrikes his hind legs out as far | 
as he poſſibly can, near and evenly together. 


ctans, fignifying the irregular motion or beat- 
ing of the pulſe, | 


or piece of timber placed behind the wind- 


CAR 
1 diately behind the main maſt, and the jeer 
capfiern is ſit between the maia- maſt ard 
the fore maſt, &c. 58 
CA*PSULATE (V.) to cover, contain; or en- 
clcſc, particularly with na'ural coverings, as 
the huſk of a hut, the pod of a bean, &c. 
CA'PTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader 
of a company or multitude z and in military 
Afairs, is the head officer of a company of 
horſe or foot; alſo on board a fn;le ſhip the 
maſter or principal commander is ſo-called. 
Whien an army is reduced to d.ſband, and 
he thereby loſes his company, he is clled a 
captain reformed, when he is conti.1ued ca- 
tain, as a ſecond to another, or without prit, 
The commanding officer of the colonel 's 
troop, in every regiment, is called captain 
| lieutenant; and in the Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, who is to quarrel or fight with 
peeviſh gameſters, who aie tefty or quatrel- 
ſome at the oſs of their mone-; and ſome 
times it fignifies money itſelf, as, the cagtoin 
i not at beme, that is, there is no money in 
my pocket. 725 | 
CA'PTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, teſty, full of 
object ions, ready to take hold of every ſha- 
dow or pretence. 3 5 
CA“ PTIVATE (V.) to conquer, win, or 
overcame; to enin re, entice, of. u heedls, 
ulſually applied to the inclinations and affec- 
tions of mar kind. 


[CATI VE (S.) one who is conquered or CN. 


ſlaved, ſo as to be neceſfitated or compelled 
to perform the will of anc ther. | 
CAPTIVITY (S.) bondage, flavery, wholly . 
at the command of another. C4 
CAPTURE (S.) prize, booty, or plunder. 
In Lazvo, it is the arreſting or ſcizure of a 
perfon, by the authority of aprarrant, &c. 
CA/PUCHINS (S.) a ſort of Franci ſcan friars, 
ſo called from their great capucbin, which is 
In odd kind of cap or hood ſewed to their 
habit, and generally hangs down behind up- 
on their backs. 1 „ 
CA'/PUT-MORTUUM (S.) in Chzmifiry, is 
that dry, earthy ſubſtance, that is left with - 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diftilia» 
tion, or other proceſs by fire, ESP 
CAR (S.) a ftately chariot like a throne, uſed 
in triumphs, and at the ſeaſtings of princes 2 
alſo any carriage that goes upon two or four 
wheels. „ 

CA'RABINE of CARBINE (S.) an jaſtru- 
ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 
ſize of a piſtol and a muſkec, and common- 
ly of a pretty large bore, 


laſs, in which there are ſeveral holes bored CARABINEE'RS (S.) among the Frereb, are 


at proper diſt:nces, to put in poles, bars, 
or handſpikes of wood, or iron, to heave, 
weigh, or draw up any thing very heavy, 


a choice ſet of horeſmen picked out of the 
common regiments, and carrying carabines 
for their arms. | 


»s anchors, hogſheads, dec. alſo to firetch | CA'RACOL (8.) a motion mode by the en- 


cables or other ri'pes. and make them fit 
fcruie, At ſes it is differently called, from 
che place or part of the ſhip it is fixed in, 


valry, half round, or a half turn from the 
left to the right, changing hands, thet che 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 


as the main capers is that placed imme- | 
4 
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to atrack them in the flank or front; it w alto 
3.3 A | - tis 
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the half turn each horſeman makes, aſter his 


diſcharge to paſs from the front of the ſqua- 
cron to the rear. 
CARAVTES (S.) a ſect among the J., who 
adhere cloſely to the text and letter of the 
ſcripture, and rej. all thoſe books which 
are not in the old canon of the Jett, and 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcrip ve, 
without permitting to examine whether any | 
article of the law be true or falſe, They 
have neither phylaQeries or parchments up- 
on the dcors of their houſes, nor thoſe front- 
Jets which the Jews wear upon their fore. 
heads. They call the reſt of the Jesus bridied 
aſſet, when they ſee them in their (ynagogues 
with parchments on their forehr: ds; the paſ- 
ſages whergn theſe philacteries are men- 
tioned, and which are under ſtood literally by 
other Jervs, they explain figuratively, They 
deny that the oral law came from Moſes, and 
reject the cabala or traditions. They have an 
abhorrence for the Talmud, and obſerve the 
ſ.bbath more rigoroufly than the Rabbins, 


and ſet almoſt no bounds to the prohib. ted 


degrees of marijage. 

CARA'NNA (S.) a hard, brittle, refinous gum 
of an aromatick flavour, brought from the 
WB. Indies. A 

C RAT (s.) among the Refiarre, is one foru- 


ple or 24 grains; with the Jewellers, it is but 


four grains. 

CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes fientſies a large 
company of people who travel in Turkey to- 
geiher, with a convoy of Janizaries, for their 
protection againſt the Arab; and ſometimes 
it fignifies with us a fort of cloſe carriage 

or wzggon, ard ſometimes a large company 

- of people. . 

CARAVAN SERA (S.) a Turiiſb inn or place 
of entertainment for travellers. 

CARAVEL or CA'RVEL (S.) the name of a 


trading veſſel uſed in the 17:dnerrancan lea, | 
he ving a ſquare poop, and rigged like a gal- 


ley of about 120 tons burthen. 

CARAWAY (S.) a narrow, lorg'th feed, 
'  furrowed on the back, of a briſk, aro 
matick taſte, much uſed by the ConfeFroners ; 
it is produced from a plant of the ſame 


name. | 
CARBONA'DE (V.) to flice and brail fleſh on 
the coals, | 
EA'REUNCLE (S.) a precious ſtore of a deep 
- red colour, which is by ſome reported to 
ſn ne in the dark; alfo a malignant tumour 


attended with great pain, heat, mortiftca- | 


tion, lividaeſs, and at laſt blackneſs ; it begins 
with one or more puſtules, and ſometimes a. 
ſcab, under which gathers a putrid ulcer; it 
is owing to a ſharp, cotroſive, hot, ſaline hu- 
mour, which very often proves mortal. 
CA'RCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) ſpoken of the 
trunk or bady of an animal when dead. In 
Architecture, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſhed 
or unfurniſhed; alſo in Gunnery, iron caſes 


CARD (V.) to comb or clean wool, flax, &c, 


CARCFAC (A.) a medicine which comferts 


were before weakened and vitiatcd, are te- 


CARDUACA (S.) a diſtemper that ſuffocates, 


CA'RDIGAN (S.) the ſhire and affize town, 


and more barren amongſt which is the Pil. 
limon Hill, a mountain of great extent 3nd 


one for the county, an 


0 made to h 1d combuſtible matters, which are 


0 


to be ſhot out of mortars, to ſet houſes, & 
on fire, ate called carcoſſes. x34 


CAR'CELLAGE (S.) the fees that priforerg 


pay before they can be diſcharged. 


CARD or CaRT (8) a map that deſcribes 


the ſea- coaſts ; alſo the name of a th ck pa- 
per, or paſte-hoard cut into parallelogramg 


of about three inches broad and five inches 


long, marked with different ſpots, and ufed 
to game or play with for diverfion ; alſo the 
name of an inſtrument with abundance of ( 
iron or braſs teeth or ſpikes in it, to comb filk, 
flax, &c. 


with proper iniitumen's of iron or braſs wire, 


and ſtrengthens the heart by putting the 
blood into a general fermentation, whereby 
the elaſticity and tore ot the fibres, wh ch 


ſtored, whence is occaſioned a briſker and 
freer circulation. | 

ſmothers, or ſtifles the heart by a congelation 
of blood called a pelypus; alſo the herb mo. 
therwort. 


pleaſantly ſeated on the river Tyevye, famous 
for breeding the beſt ſalmgns in Britain, over 
which it has a good ſtone bridge, ſuſtained 
by ſeveral arches. It is a large and populous 
town, formerly walled about, and fortified 


with a caſtle, which are now both gone to ; 
ruin: It has a fine church, and a well. built | ; 
ſhire hall, with ſeveral other good buildings; q 
is a corporate town, governed by a mayor, I 
aldermen, common- council, &c. enjoys {t- | bk 
veral immunities, ſends one member to pa- CA 
liament, and has a good market weekly on 0 
Saturday; is diſtant from Lenden 162 com- CA 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This tows 20 
was once poſſeſſed by the famous Reli t 
Fit. Stephen, who was the firſt Briton thit CA 
attempted the conqueſt of Ireland, who had oy 
ſuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, as a1. 66 
terwards gave the Engliſh a footing there, . be 
which they never quitted, but at length quite lit 
reduced that country, and made it as it wert Ab 
a province of Erg.and, th 
CA'RDIGANSBHIRE (S.) one of the fix ccun- ſer 
ties in S-utb Wales, is of a d. fferent ſoil, and os 
but ill clothed with wood, the ſouthesn and . 
weſtern parts beirg plain, and very fertile CA'R 
(though not altogether without hills) the vet 
eaſtetn and northern parts are mountainout int 


height. It has in it 64 pariſh churches, 2rd 
four market towns; it is in the di- ceſe of St 
David's ;̃ is 94 miles in circumierence, cor- 
tains about 520 000 acres of land, and 3200 
houſes ; ſends two members to parliament, 
e for the town. | 
is remarkable for its lead mines, from whit 
commodity ſilver is extracted. This * 
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CAR 


is fo full of cattle, as to be called the nurfery 
or breeding place for the whole k.ngdom of 
England, ſouth of Trent, | 5 
CA'&DINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the ſupreme, in Arithmetich, cardinal 
numbers are ſuch ag expreſs poſitively, how 
many things there are, a3 1, 7, 10, &c. In 
Navigation, Se, the north, eaſt, weſt, and 
ſouth, in Aſtronomy, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn are called the cardinal prints ; 
in Morality, prudence, temperance, Jultice, 
and fortitude are the cardinal virtues. 
CA'RDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in th- 
church of Rome; they were at firſt only the 


incumbents of a pariſh, but are now tiled | 


gcclafiaſtical princes z they are about 70 in 
number, and are all the pope's council, and 
with him concert all affairs relating to the 
church; It is out of their number tne pope 
is choſen, and it is they only who chuſe him, 
Inngcent IV. at the council of Lyons held in 
1243, gave them the red cap; Paul II. in 
1464, the ſcarlet habit; Gregory XIV. be- 
ſtowed the red cap upon the regular cardinals, 
who before only wore a hat: Urhan VIII. 
gave them the title ot eminence, whereas 
belore they only. had that of moſt illuſtrious. 
The car dina's dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, a 
mantelet, or ſhort purple mantle over their 
rochet ; the moſette, and a papal cape over 
the rochet in publick and ſolemn act ons; 
Their garment is either red, or the colour of 
dried roſes or violets, + The regular cardinals 
wear no filk, nor any other colour except 
that of their order: but the red hit and cap 
are common to them all. Whea cardina:s 
are ſent to prinee's courts ; it is in quality of 
| legates à /atere, and when they are ſent to any 
town, their gaverament is called legation. 


 CA/RDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, dignity, | 


or office of a cardinal. 
CA'RDING (S ) combing, breaking, or un- 
tanzling wooll, cotton, hair, &c. in order 
to fit it for ſpinning. 


CA'RDUUS (s.) the botanical name for ſeve | 


ral ſpecies of pl.nts of the thiſtle kind, but 
- commonly it means what is called carduus 
| 2 from its excellent medicinal qua- 
ifies, EY 
EARE-or CA/REFULNESS (S.) the doing a 
| thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
ſer vation and conſideration; alſo anxiouſue's 
or extraordinary concern for the ſucceſ or | 
welfare of a perſon or thing. | 
CA'REEN (V.) to clean, refit, and mend a| 
_ veſſel at ſea; for which purpoſe. they get it 
into a proper place, and lay one fide upon the | 
ground and rectify what is amiſs in the other, 
or in the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, &c. 
and then do the ſame by the other fide. | 
CA'REER (S.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
or runs, the courſe or manner of lite he 
leads, &. TEE | 
CA'RESS (V.) to compliment, praiſe, treat, 


c. A R 
caRE'ssEs (.) expreſſions of love, reſpect, 
friendſhip 01 approbation, by treating, praiſe 
ing or compl.menting, - | | 
CA/'RET (S.) a mark in writing or printing, 
v hereby ſome part of a word or ſentence th.t- 
is omitted, is fign:fied that it muſt be ;nſerted 
were this mark a is put. 5 
CA/RGOE (S.) the whole lading of a ſhip, er 
all the goods that belong to one man; and 
ſometimes app'icd to all of one ſort, when 
there are many Cifferent ſpecies. EC 
CARVBBEE (S.) certain ſ.oell iflands, in the 
Weſt Indies, called alſo Canibal 1ſ]and$; from 
the inhabitants eating human fl:\h 3 and is 
now often ſpoken of any large number of _ 
cout ts. allles, or (mall dirificns of ſtreets. 
CA'RICOU3 TUMOUR (s.) is a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig, ſuch are the piles 
ſomet,mes. eh, ws 88 
CA/RIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or core . 
ruption of the bones. | 
CA'*RIUS (S.) a foul bone, one tendiag to r0's 
tenneſs or corruption. | | 
CAaRK (V.) to be ſolicitous, to be anxious or 
over cireful, „ 
CA/RLINGS (S) timbers in a ſhip, lying fore. 
and att, along from one beam to another, in 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened j 
in ſome parts of England, grey peaſe are. 
called car lings. | 
CARLT'SLE (S.) a ſmall, but well fortified city 
in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly and deli-' 
cately ſituated, being guarded cn the north, 
fide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Petierel, 
on the welt by the Caud: ; it is ſecured 
by a ſtrong wall, a caſile, and a citadel, the 
ſronuer place and key of England, in which 
for many ages hath been kept a ſtrong garri-, 
ſon ; juſt below this town the fam us Pie 
wall began, which croſſed the who'e iſland 
to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and here alſo ended 
the great Roman highway; the buildings are 
oid, but the ſtreets fair. Henry I. dignified - 
it with being an epiſopal ſee, and beſtowed 
many other privileges upon it, to render it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
2gainſt the Scots, ta make it ſtrong, The, 
great church, called St. Mary's is a venera- 
ble old pile, a great part of it was buiſt by 
St. David, king of Scotland, who held this 
county, together with . eftmoreland and Nor, 
thumberland, in vaſſalage from the crown of 
England ; it hath alſo another church called 
Cuchbert's,. It is at prefent a wealthy and 
populous place, tte houſes are well built, 
and city walled in, having thres gates, and 
trades chiefly in ſuſtians; has a confiderable 
market weekly on Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary; 
is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, t va 
bailiffs, &c. and ſends two burgeſſes to par lia - 
ment: The aſſizes and ſeſſions are uually - 
held here; it is 235 computed, and 301 
meaſured mi'esd:\tant ſtrom London. : | 


U Make much of a perion, 
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' CVRMELITES (S) an order of mendicants 
at firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 
terwards it vv moderated, and about 1540 
Hivided into two forts, one following and 
reſtoring ancient ſeverities, and the other 
the milder allowan es; they take their name 
from m unt Carmel, and pretend very en- 
thufig7ically, that El jab and Elias were the 
- founders of the r order, that Pyrb+goras and 
the antient Druids, &c, were regular pro- 
fell rs of their o1:der, &c, ſome of them go 
bare foot, others not ; they are much eſteemed 
in the Rems chuich, and have abundance of 
monaſteries, ; 
C:\RUTNATIVES (S.) remedies uſed to ex 
pel wind, or cure windy diforders, _ 
CA'/RMINE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable 


to a purple, uſed by painters in miniature, | 


and ſometi in oil. 

CARNAGE (Sa great ſlaughter, a maſſ:icre 
or overthrow an army; with Huntſmen, 
fleſh ih . t is gizen to the dogs after the chace 
is aver is fo called. | 


' CY'RNAL (A.) ficſhly, ſenſual, voluptuous, | 
| 


one whotly governed. by his appetites, 

CARNA'TION (S.) a ffeſh colour; a fine flow. 
er, whole leaves arc fo co'oured ; in Paint 
ing, it is thoſe parts of the body, which have 
no drape 7. . 

CA'RNAVALor CA'RNIVAL (S.) a ſeaſon of 
micth and rejoicing obſerved in/ca/y,but par- 

_ ticularly at Venice: it begins at Twelfth- day, 
and holds till Lest. 

 CAR'NiVOR©US A.) a greedy feeding upon, 
or devouring fleſh, 

CA\/RNOSITY (S) ficſhineſs; alſo a preter 
natural lump or obſt: ution growing in any 
part of the þ dy. 5 

CAROL .S.) a ſong of joy or ſalutation, at a 


teaſt or birth, day, or any publick or priva e 
banquetting or merriment, 
CA ROS (S.) in Pb: fick, is a lethargy get to 


a very great height, ſo that the patient can 


hardly be awakened by any means. f 


CA ROTIDES (S.) wo arteries, one on each 
Gdgs the reck, ſerving to convey the blood 
trom the aorta to the brain. | 

CAROU'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 

. ireely, to tipple much, to quatf. 

CARP (V.) to find fault, to blame, cenſure, 
or wrang'e at or with a perſon or thing. 
CRP (S.) the name of a fine frefh-water 
iin, in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a 

, fione f a trianzular form or ſhape, 

CARPENTER (S.) an artificer that works in 

wood, and particularly ia the rough, large 

or ſlror geſt parts of houſe or ſhip· building. 

CARPENTRY (S.) the art of worki:y in 

wood, commonly applied to huilcit g, whe- 

ther it be of hou'es or ſhips. 

CA'RIET (S) a covering for a table, floor, 

>. or p-ſſage, and commonly urderf:qod of a 
Pparticolar worifted ftutf wove . th a large pile 
like velvet, in ya lou Bigyes and ſundry co. 

_ touſe, | N 
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CA'RREER (S.) the ſwift motion or pace that 
a horſe, coach or perſon goes in running or 
driving, when they go with their utmoſt vie 
gour ; alſo the violent precipitate, inconfi- 
detate actions of fooliſh and unreaſonable 


men. TED 
CA*'RRIAGE (S.) the conveying goods, mer. 
chandize or perſons ſrom one place to ano- 
ther; alſo waggons, carts, co2ches, &c, 
uſed ſor the like purpoſe, are called car- 
riages ; alſo the manner behaviour, mien or 
geſture of a perſon. IS | 
CARRIER (S.) a perſon whoſe employment 
is to carry goods from one town or city to 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. alſo 
a cant word for a fet of rogues who watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 
may be worth while to rob, who go and in- 
form the gang with it, but do not appear in 
the fact for fear of a diſcovery. 
CA'RRION (S.) the, fleſh of a dead carcaſe 
when it ftioks, 
CARROO'N (S.) the number fixed to a cart 
that is privileged to carry goods in Londen, lor 
which a conſiderable ſum of money is paid. 
CARROU!/SEL (S.) a grand feaſt or act of 
mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince's ,inſtal- 
lation, mariiage, lord- mayor's feaſt, &c. 
CARRY (V.) totemove or bear away irom 
one ploce to another, | 
CART (S.) an inſtrument or carriage to re- 
move heavy goods from one place to ano. 
ther, drawn by one, two, or more horſes. 
CARTE'L (S.) a letter challenging a perſon 
to fight a duel, a defiance 3 alſo an agree- 
ment between contending parties for the ex- 
change or redemption of priſcners, 
CARTE'!SIAN (S.) one who is an admirer, 
ſollower, or defender of Cartefius's Philo- 
ſophy. | 1 
CARTHU'SIANS (S.) a religious order found- 
ed by Bruno, native of Ciogn, and canon of 
Rheims, who retired from the converſe of the 
world in 1084, to a place called Chartreuſe, 
in the mountains of Daupbine. This order 
» had no rules, til Bf! VII. general thereof, 
ſot med ſome conſt:tutions cut of the cuſs 
tams they obſerved, and got them confirm- 
ed by the pope. The members of this order 
obſ.rve a firit faſt, and almoſt perpetual 
filence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in 
their fickneſs, a continual confinement to 
their cloiſter, and always wear a hair ſhirt, 
Their general takes the title of prior of (he 
Chartreuſe (which is the principal me naflery 
of, and gives name tothe order) where he 
holds every year a general chapter fo. the 
affairs of the order. 
CA'RTILACE (S.) a thick, ſtreng, griftly 
ſubſtance, and fort of medium'between fleſh 
and bone. l 
CA*'RTMEL (S.) in Lancofhire, ſeated near 
the ſea, amorg the hills called Car tms / Feli, 
has a fair church, built cathedral wiſe, in 
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hat. dn Monday for corn, ſheep and fiſh; 160 | 
* computed, and 192 meaſured miles diſtant 
arg from London. 
ih CARTO'/N or CARTOON (S.) a draught or 
ble defign made to be worked from, either in 
tapeſtry or ſreſco. 6 . 
__ CAR TOUCH (S.) an ornament in Archttec- 
* ture, Sculpture, &c. rerpreienting a ſcroll of 
rc. paper, in the open or flat part of wh. ch is 
12 8 put an inſcription, device, cypher, &c. and 
or commonly called a. copattment. 
CARTOU'CH or CA'RTRIDGE (S.) ſo much 
ent gun · powder put into a ſmall paper caſe, as 
to is ſufficient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
alſo other fire arms; the larger charges are put 
tch in paſte board or tin caſes, > 
8 it CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral 
in- pieces; and when applied to food ſign fies 
rin the doing it artfully by ſeparating the limbs, 
joints and parts regularly; and when ap 
caſe plied to ftone, wood, &c. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any 0- 
cart ther ornaments, . ; 
for CA'RVER (8) one ſkilled in cutting up fowls, 
d. &: at great feaſts; alſo one who makes birds, 
t of flowers, &c. out of wood, ſtone, &:. 
ſtal- CARUS S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 
Co which the patient falls into a deep ſizep, 
rom with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and 


motion, and an acute fever, - 
CARYA'TIDES(S.)} figures in the ſhape of wo- 
men wi h long robes, uſed by the ancients in · 
ſiead of columns to ſupport their buildings. 
CASCA/DE (S.) the fall of water from a 
higher to a lower part, and is much u ed in 
the pompous gardens of princes, nobiemen, 
and gen lemen, by cutting a canal into di- 
vers heights and ſtories, by which means the 
Water makes à very agreeable noiſe, and 
acquires a velocity, that makes it froth or 
foam much, ; | 
Cask (S.) the ſhell, covering, or incloſure of 
a thing; alſo the ſubſtance, condition or 
mati er of a thing in queſtion; alſo the frame 
divided into proper cells or partitions, that 
printers ſort the ſ:veral lette.s cf one fize in. 
CASE HA'RDEN (V.) to render iron or flee] 
ſo hard, as to be capable of refiſting any 
edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſtinate, 
reſolute, &c, in wickedneſs, | 
CA'SEMATE 8.) a vault in that part of the 
flark of the baſtion next the cu: tain, ſerving 
as a battery to defend the face ot the oppoſite 
baſtion, and the mote or ditch. 
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but in the E- gliſ, and moſt living tongues, 
they are ſupplied by particles, the word it- 
ſeli remaining invariable. | 

CA/>E-SHOT (S.) bullets, ſtones, &c. put in- 
to Caſes, and ſo ſhot cut of great guns, chief - 
ly uſed at ſea to c'ear the enemy's decks 
when th:y are full of men. 

CASH (S.) properly ſpe , king, fignifies the 
cheſt of drawers that money is put into, but 

no it generally means the money it.cl(; 
and notes iſſued by the bank or bankers are 
called ſpecie or caſh notes. 

CASHIE'R or CASHEE'R (S.) ore who is 
intruſted with the mor ey of another perſon, 

CASHIE'R (V.) to diſcharge from or turn a 
perſon out of hs cffice ; alſo to diſband ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c, 

C48SK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſo a head piece or helmet, 

CASKET (S.) alittle trunk, box, or cabinet 
to put jewels, mcncy, or writings in; and 
in the Sea Language, ſmall firnet rings, 

with which the ſ. ils are tied after they are 
ſurle ). 55 5 2 

CASSATTION (S.) in the Civil Law, is the 
abrogating, or ar null rg of any act or proce» 
dure upon the following accounts. 1. When 
a decree is direQly ccntrary to another de- 
c e:, and both made zgainſi the ſ me perſ 5. 
2. When decrees are ditectiy contrary to the 
expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms. 3. 
When the formalities prefccibed by the laws 
have not been followe1, 

CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice mentioned by Vos 
as an ingredient in the compoſition of the holy 
oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of a tree that 
grows uncultivated in the Indies; alſo four 
ſeveral ſorts of drug under this name, much 
alike for look and properties, beirg all gentle 
purgatives, the fruit of different trees, | 


| 
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|CASSIO”'PE S.) a conſtellation in the northern 


hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to Prom s 
catalogue, of 13 Nars, Tycbe's 25, and Mr, 
Flamfleed's 56. —la the year 1572, there ap- 
peared a new fiar in this conſtellation, witch 
at firſt ſeemed to be equal in magnitude an 
brightneſs to. Jupiter h mſe f, but it diminiſh- 
ed by little and little, and in 18 m nil time 
q-ne diſappeared. | 


CA'S3OCK (8) a kind of gown or robe were 


| «ver the teſt ot the habi , pariiculaily by ihe 


c'ergy. . | 
CAT (V,) to throw away or from one; alſo 
to mike an image, flower, &c. by runniog 
- melted metal into a mould &c. alſo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piace of wool does ty 
heat; alſo to imagine, think up, or cor 
trive. : 3555 
CA'STANETS (S.) ſmall inſtruments of wood, 
ivory, &c..that ſoms dancers uſed to play the 
tune they canced. 
CA'ST-AWAY (S.) one turned out, rejed ed 
or put away. | 
CA'>TELLANS (S.) C:nators of the lower 


zftery CA'SEMENT (8.) that part of a window cr 
re he range of lights, thit opens to let in the freſh] 
the - air, 2 ſhuts to keep out the cold, rain, or 
wind, | 
riſtly  CA/SERNS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall rooms 
\ fleſh or apartments between the ramparts and 
the houſes of fortified towns, and ſometimes 
near on the ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the 
Fell, ſoldiers of the garrifon, to eaſe the garriſon, 
ſe, in E+'SES (S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns 
,eekly in the Latin, and other vatiable languages. ; 


N 


claſs in the kingdom or Poland, who fit on 
14 le 


* * 
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fo ſeats bet:ind the 8 or great ſena- 

tors; they ate a ſort of lieutenants of pro- 
vinces, and command a pat of a palatinate 
under the palatine. 

CASTIC'ATION (s.) chaſtizing, puniſhing, 

- correcting or amending. 

CA'STLE (S.) a ſtrong place of defence, uſu- 

ally built to Keep a town, city or. country 

round about it in awe. 

CA'STLE CA'RY (S.) in Somerſetfhi e, a ſmall 

town whoſe maiket is weekly on Tueſday 3 
diſtant from London 96 computed, and 125 

- meaſured miles. 

CASTLE RTSING (S.) a town in Norſoll, 

ſeated on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 

ket was twice a weck, and 15 faiis yearly, 
but now they are all diluſcd, becauſe the ha- 
ven is choaked up with ſands ; ſo that there 
are ſcarce ten ſamilies left in it, whereas be 

fore it was a place of good account: It is 

ſttill a borough town, governed by a mayor, 

_ Nteward, 12 aldzrmen, &c. and ſends two 

- burgeffſes to parliament. It is built on an 
high hill, near which is a very large caſtle. 

- and circular moat; there is in it a good alms 
houſe for 24 widows and a governe!s, ſound- 
ed hy the duke of Neorfo't, who is baron of 
Caftle-Riſirg z it is diſtant from London 78 
computed and 97 meaſured miles. 

CA'STON (S.) in Norfoth, a town whoſe mar 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; it has a bridge 
over the Bure, and inſtead of a mace a bra- 
zen hand is carried before the ſte ward of the 

demeſne; it is diſtanc from London 97 com- 
puted, and 128 mexfured miles. 

Cas TOR (S.) in Lancaſpire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday 3 aiſ- 
tant from Leaden 120 computed, and 74 
meaſured miles. 

CA'STOR (S.) an amphibious animal, "NA 
both on land and in the- water, ca led a bea- 
ver; it is of a wh.te or aſh colour, has very 

ſharp teeth, its fore feet are Ike a dog's, its 
hindermoſt reſembles geeſe's feet, havingeach 

five toes. The notion that this creature, 

when purſued, tears out its teſticles, is a 
miſtake, that ſold by the apothzcaries being 
only certain glands found near the flank and 
ſhare: the fleſh of this animal ſerves the 

Americans for food, and his fkin for clothes. 


* 


Alſo Caffer and Pollux, two brothers, who 


were ſaid to ſpring from the ſame egg; for 
whichreaſon they were repreſented each with 
| half an egg (hell in his hand, Jupiter being 


reported to have converſed with Læda under 


the form of a ſwan: Theſe two brothers 
were much famed for their valour, and par- 
ticularly for their wars againſt the corſairs 
and pirate, for which reaſon they were 
de fie, and invoked by the ſailors, who 


* 


painted or carved their images upon their 
The veſſel that f 


ſhips as their tutelar gods. 
St. Paul embarked in, when he was carried 
to Rome, went by this name. Alſo half the 


' os x 
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| faid to appear at ſea under the ſorm of globel 
of fire, and portend ſtorms. 
CASTRAMENTA'TION (s.) the art of 
marking out the ground for an army, of of 
pitching of tents, 
CA'STRATE (V.) to geld or cut out the teſti 
cles of an animal ; to cut off or leave out of 
a book part of the original compoſure. 
CASTRA!'TION (S.) the gelding or cutting 
the ma'e kind or any ſort of animals; alſo 
the curtailing, ſnortening, or leaving out any 
part of a book; 
CA/SUAL (A.) happening or coming to paſs 


the party to whom it comes. 

CA'SUALTY (S.) ſomething that happens al. 
together unforeſeen and unexpected; mis ſor - 

tune, hurt, or damage. 

CA'SUIST (S.) one who ſtudies to reſolve diffi. 
culties and nice points of conſcience. 

CAT S.) a common domeſtick creature of the 
voracicus kind, which has a natural antipa- 
thy to the vermin called mice; alſo a cant 
word for a lewd, whoriſh woman or irect- 
walker. 

CATABA'/PTIST (S.) one who difallows bap- 

* tiſm, particularly to infants. 

CATABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon's deſcending 
node, cal ed alfo the dragon's tail. 

CATACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geome- 
try, ate thoſe cauſtick curves formed by re« 
flection. 

CATACHRE'SIS (S.) a Rbetorical Figure 
when a word of good or innocent natur 
meaning is put for, or ufed- abufively, as 
You are a pretty man indeed, meaning you are 
a vile or ſorry fellow, 

CA'TACOMBS (S.) burying places in caves 
near Rome, where the primitive Chriſtians 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid them- 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Reman 
emperors. Some learned authors are of opi- 
nion, that thoſe catacombs were publick bu« 
rying places made by the heathens for poor 
people, ſlaves and malefactors. 

CATACOU'STICKS (S.) the ſcience of Schoen 
or reflected ſounds. 

CATALE'CTICK VERSES (S.) in Poetry, ate 
ſuch as want a ſyllable. 

CATALE'RSIS (S.) a kind of apoplexy, 2 Ai 

eaſe wherein the patient is deprived of mo- 

tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſturs 
the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, with his eyes 
„but without fight and underſtanding, 

CATALOGUE (S.) an inventory or lift of 
go: ds, names, &c, 

CA'TAMITE (S.) a ganymede or boy kept 
for fodomitical practices. 

CATAPHRY'GIANS (S.) a ſect of hereticks, 
ſo called, becauſe they were Phrygian who 
followed the errors of Moentanus : They made 
up the bread of the euchariſt with the blood 
of infants, whom they pricked to death with 

needles, 2nd then looked upon them as mar- 


gonitcilation Cemiai; alſo à meteor that is | 


tyrs, 
? CA'TA- 


by chance or accident, wholly unforeſeen by 
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boiled roots, herbs, flowers, meal, & 
CATOPO'TIUM ü (S.) a pill or phyſical purge 
that is to be ſwallowed without chewing. 
CATAPU'LTA (S.) an engine uted by the 
- ancients before the invention of guns, to 
throw darts or javelins four or five yards 


„ - 3 

CATARACT (s.) the falling of water with a 
great noiſe and force, occafioned by the ſtop- 
page of a rock or rocks meeting together in 
the courſe of a river, and ſo making ore 
part much higher than another ; alfo a dit- 
temper in the eyes cauſed by the congelation 
of phlegm between the uveous coat and cry- 
ſtalline humour. ; | 

CATA'RRH (S.) the flow or falling down of 
humours from the head to the lower parts 
of the body; ſo the falling or dropping of 
the marrow out of the back bone, is the ca- 
tarrb of the ſpinal marrow. 85 

CATA/STASIS (S.) the third part or act of 

' comedy, wherein the whole beauty and 
force of the plot are exhibited 3 among the 
Phbyficians, the followers of Hippocrates call 
it the Nate, condition or conſtitution of a 

thing; and with the Galeniſis, it is the ſea- 
ſons of the year, the year, the diſpoſition of 
the body, or confideration of the time. 

CATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, conclu- 
fion or laſt act of a play, in which the whole 
ſcheme, defign, or plot is laid open; alſo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or bufineſs ; 
but when applied, is uſually underſtood in a 
bad or fatal ſenſe, as the mutder or ruin of a 
perſon by ſome diſmal! accident. 

CATCH (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong ; 
alſo a tender, or ſwift failing veſſel, as a 
b:mb- catch or ketch ; alſo a cant word for a 
prize, booty, &c. 1 

CATCH (V.) to feize, lay hold of, overtake, 
or ſecure; from whence a bailiff or ſergeant 
is called a cateb- pole, which is now a word of 
infamy, rather applied to their followers or 

_ aſſiſtants than themſelves, 

CATECHE'TICAL (A.) fomething like cr be- 
longing to the catechiſm. ; | 

CA'TECHISM (S.) a ſummary account of the 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, how- 
ever different in their opinions; alſo the 
doctrine of any art or ſcience drawn up by 

way of queſtion and anſwer. 

CA'TECHIST (8.) a perſon that teaches or 
inſtructs others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 
ciples of religion by way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer, explaining as he goes along, whatever 
is, or appears to be difficult to the learner. ] 

Ca'TECHIZE or CA"TECHISE (v.) to in- 

ſtruct in the ſundamentals or any doctrine, 


| 
| 
ö 


particularly applied to religious matters; alſo 


to chaſtiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 


ſon for ſomething done amiſs. | 


CATECHU'MEN (s.) a name given by the 
primitive Chriſtians to thoſe eus or Gentile, | 


CF : 


CATAPLASM (s.) a pultice, or confiſtence of 


| gation of Chriſtians aiſembled together, they 


no Had prepared themſelves fot baptiſm by | 


| 


f 


| feffors of the Reſp religion, 
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learning the principles of chriſtianity, openly 
profeſſing the ſame, and attending ſuch fef= 
vices as they are allowed and appointed, 


CATEGO'RICAL (A.) pcſiuve, affirmative, 


or determinate, | 


CA'TEGORY (S.) an accuſation ; alſo the 


rank, order, or predicament that any pro- 
pofition or number of particulars are ranged 
in or under. ö 


CATENA RIA (S.) the curve that a rope 


makes, when freely ſuſpended by any two 


points. 5 
CA TENATE (V.) to chain, bind, link, or tis 
together. | 


CA'TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 


victuals for a feaſt or family. 


CA'TERER (S.) the officer that has the carl 


of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family. _ 


CA'TERPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptile 


that devours greens, fruit, &c. alſo of a lazy, 
idle, flothful or voracious perſon that devours 
the produce of another's induſtry, 


eating. 


1 
CATHA'RTICKS ($.) medicines that purge. 


by ſtool, of whioh there are divers lorts, 


ſome gentle and ſome violent. | 


CATHE'DRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church of 


congregation of any place : In former times, 
. the prieſts compoſed their preſbyterium 1 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, aft 
the manner of their conſiſtoties, the bilhep 
that prefided in the aſſemblies fitting in 
chair above all the reſt; whence to this d 
they obſerve the feaſt of St. Peter's chair at 
Rome and Antioch : But at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
choirs, and where the biſhop holds a court, 
Ec. whereas formerly it meant the e 
not being allowed temples for that rpoſe, 5! 
till the time-of ConfSontins the.Groat, * 


* * . 


CATHERE'TICKS (S.) medicines purgingy 


eating or taking away ſuperfluities, as proud 
| fleſh, excreſcences ariſing in wounds, &c. 


CATHETER (S.) an in(trument hollow and 


ſomewhat crooked, ufed by ſurgeons to 
thruſt up the yard into the bladder, to clear 
the paſſage of gravel, &c. and to help the 
urine forward, i 


CATHE'TERISM (s) in Surgery, is the aff 


of injecting liquor into the bladder, by 


a ly. 
ringe, &c. 3 


CATHE'TUS (S.) in Geometry, is any line 


falling perpendicularly upon another; ſo at 
all ſuch lines that by falling upon one another 
conſtirute and make a right angle, may | 
called cathetick lines. - | . 


CATHO'LICISM (S.) univer'ality, or ſome- 
thing common to all of the fame kind. © 
CA'THOLICK (A.) univerſal, general, &c, 


Papi BEES 
CATH 


alſo a ſoſt name given to the 


*. 


S 
CATHO'LICON (s.) an univerſal medicine, 
pretended to be good for ail diforders. 

CAT TLIN G (S.) a ſurgeon's diſmembering 
kni e; alfo the dowry meſs that grows upon 
walnut-tree; alſo a ſmall gut firing fit for a 

- muſical inſtrument. | 

CATU'/NIAN (A.) ſolid, grave, thoughtful, 

. according to the manner and practice of Caro 

the famous R:man, 

CATO'PS1s (S.) a dimneſs of fight, ſometimes 

__calied myopia, 

CATO'PTRICKS (S.) the ſcience of reflex 

. viſion, or that branch of opticks which de- 

| livers and demonſtrates the laws of light 

_ yefizQed from mirrors, ſpeculas, looking- 
xglafſes, &c. | ; 

CATO'PTROMANCY (S.) Civination, or 

_ pretending to ſorctel things by locking into 
a glafs. 

CATT or CATT- HEAD (S.) in a Ship, is a 
large piece of timber faſtened aloft right un- 
der the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end 
thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope 

With a large iron hook, whcſs uſe is to raiſe 

the anchor from the hawſe, &c. there is 


* 


alſo a large ſort of boili g apples called cat- 


Bead. 3 
CA'TTERWAUL (V.) to be eager or hot in 
the perſuit of converſing with the contrary 

C:x ; to ſquawl or make a nci'e as cats do, 
© when they are proud and f a iutting. 
CATTLE (S.) all forts of beaſts for labour; 
alſo oxen and ſheep for eat ug; alſo a term 
of reproach for a rogue, whore, &c. 
@-VALCA'DE (S.) a tiiumph or pompous 

proccfſion on horſchack, or in carriages, in 

- Honour of a prince or great man, upon any 
ſolemn occaſion. | 
CAVALIE'R or CAVALEER (S.) a knight, 
gen leman or ſuldier that rides on horſeback ; 
this was alſo a patty- name, or diflinfticn 
hee in England, in the rebellion in king 
Cbar es Ift's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed 
© the king's cauſe or party, were called cava - 
liert, the othe: s reund- beads, In Fortification, 
it es a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to lay 
\ a parcel of cannon on, In order to ſcour the 
ſie d of the be ſieging enemy, or to annoy and 

geſt. oy a commanding work which the enemy 
have erected, | 

CA'VALRY (S) that pert of an army that 
rides and fi-bkts on horſebzck, 


CA'VATE V.)] to ſcoop, bore, or make any 


ſolid m tter hollow. | 
CAVA'TION (S.) a mak ng void or hollow; 
and in Ar bitectare, is the digging away the 
earth in order to lay the foundation of a 
building, or to erect vaul s or celiars, 
Cab he (S.) a liquor ſomet mes made with 
beer, oatmeal. &c, and ſometimes with wa. 
ter, gatmeal. &c. princ:Fal:y uſed by women 
during the time of their lying · in. 
CAVE (S.) a den, hole, rom, or hollow place 
: in the earth, or under grourd. 


CAU 
ing or caution; and in the Ecclafaſica Curt 
is a hill put in to hinder a perſon's proving 
a will, or adminiſtering upon the deceaſe of 
another, till certain cond.tions are complied 
with, or objections anſwered. 


— 


CAVEE'R (S.) the roes and tpawn of fiſn, el. 


ſpecially ſturgeon pickled. | 
CA'VERN (S.) a natural hole, den, cart 
crick, or hollow place under gronnd, or be. 
neath the ſurface of the earth. 
CAVERNOUS (A.) a land full of tl 
chaſnis, hollow places, or large openings. 
CA'VIL (V.) to wrangle, find fault, and be 
teſty ; to argue captiouily. 
CA VITy (S.) any hollow part or place. 
CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the bowels 
alio the back or hinder part of a woman'y 
head dreſs, 
CAU'LDRON (S.) a Il:rge veſſel to heat of 
boil water, victuals, &c. in. 
CAU'SAL (A.) of or belonging to the cauſey 
power of producing any thing. a 
CAUSALITY (S.) the action or power of 4 
cauſe ia the doing or producing a thing, 
CAUSATIVE (S.) that expreſſes or ſhews 4 
cavſe or reaſon fer doing a thing, 
CAUSE (S.) in Pbileſapby, the producer of 2n 
effect; in Morality, the motive, reaſon, prin. 
ciple or ſubjeR, upon or by which a thing is 
dane; in Lov, a trial before a judge in 
open court, where the reaſon or validity of 
the aQion is exam ned into. 
aw (V.) to produce, effect, or bring to 
HE | 
CAU'SEY or CAU'SEWAY (S.) the foot path 


to walk on without being hurt or interrupt, 
ed by horſes, carts, &c. and particulah 
ſpoke of ſuch as are made in wet, and o- 
therwiſe impaſſable, marſhy grounds, for 
which purpoſe they a e commonly railed 
confiderably higher than the other part, 
CAU'STICKS (5.) in Phyfick, any thing thit 
burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, as hot 
Iron, &c. but more eſpecially meant of cer- 
tain medicines laiq on boils, or other rotten, 
diftempered parts of the body. 

CAU TELOUS (A.) wary careful, heedful, one 
that well weighs a matter before he dees it, 
or agrees to it. 


is done by an actual cautery, ſuch as fire of 
hat metal; or a potential cautery, or burn- 
ing, corroding medicines, ſuch as quick lime, 
calcinate i tartar, &c. mixed up together. 
CAU TION (S.) a hint, rotice, or advice t 
do, or not to do a thing; alſo eat e, circum- 
ſpeRion or heedſulneſs. 

CAU'TIONARY (A.) any thing given 38 4 
pawn cr pledge for h: performance of ce:tan 
conditions; ſo towns delivered up io an enemy 
of ally for ſecuring the pay ment of money due 
ſor trois, &c. are called cautionary towns: 
CAU'TiOU> (a.) wary, heedful, woll- adviſed, 


CA'VEAT (S.) an adm-nition, item, warn- 


flow, conſſdetrative. 2 
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in ſtreets next the hou'es, made for people 


CAU/TERIZE (V.) to burn the fleſh, which | 


— 
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cat, A carwoOD (s,) in the . Riding of Vork. 
roving ire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 
eaſe of on Wedneſday ; here is a caſtle of the arch- 
>mplied biſhop's ; diſtant from London 142 ccmpu- 
ted, and 178 meaſured miles. ( 
in, ef. CA'XTON (S.) in Combridgeſvire, a ſmall 
1 2x Þ town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
cave diſtant from London 42 computed, and 50 
or bg meaſured miles. 353 
CEASE (V.) te forbear, leave off, diſconti- 
" ils nue, give over, or end, | 
Ngs, CE'/DAR (S ) a finepleaſant-ſmelling tree, the 
and by wood thereof being bitter, worms will not 
| touch it, for which reaſon it is very durable. 
ce. CEILING (S.) the upper part of a room, or 
owels ; that covered with plaiſter daubed on laths. 
oman' CE'LANDINE (S.) an herb ſometimes called 
ſwallow wort, 5 
heat o1 CELA'RENT (S.) in Logick, a ſyllogiſm whoſe 
ſecond propoſition is an univerſal affirma- 
auſe of tive, and the reſt univerſal negatives. 
a CE'LATURE (S.) the art of engraving or 
er of 4 catying metals, 
g. CE LEBRATE (V.) to praiſe, honour, or ag- 
newe 1 grandize a perſon or action, by writing, en- 
comiums, erecting trophies or monuments ; 
r of 21 to make or keep feſtivals in commemoration 
„ ptin- of him, her, or it. 
thing i CE'/LEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 
dge in lemnized or commemorated with feſtivals, 
idity of or any other demonſtration of reſpect, 
CELEBRA'/TION {(S.) the act of honouring, 
ring to praiſing or ſolemnizing any act or perſon. 
| CELE'BRIUS (A.) honout able, famous, wor. 
ot path thy, deſerving. Oe 
people N CELE'RITY (S.) (wiſtneſs, expedition, ſpeed ; 
erupt, il and with the Marbemaricians, that particular 
culai!y degree of motion that a given body or magni- 
and o- tude goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 
1s, for CELE'STIAL {A.) of, or belonging to the 
_ raiſed heavens, heavenly, or cf ſuch a natwie or 
rt, diſpoſition, | 
ng thit CE'LIBACY (S.) a fingle or unmarried ſtate 
as hot or condition of life, but particularly under- 
of cer⸗ ſtood of thoſe who never were married, 
rotten, CELL (S.) a ſmall hut, cave, or place of a 
hermit's dwelling ; alſo a ſmill part or room | 
ful, one in a prifon where condemned malefaors are 
dues it, to be put alone; alſo one of the diviſions in 
a honey. comb; alſo the room of a cardinal | 
which | at Rome, which he is kept in during the time 
c fice of of electing a pope ; alſo the partitions or hol. 
7 burn- low paits of huſks or pods of plants that 
k lime, contain the ſeed. : | | 
her. FE'LLAR (S.) that room in a building that is 
vice to the loweſt and generally 3 or 10 feet under 
zircume the common ground, made for keeping li- 
quors and other neceſſaries cool, &c. 
n 284 CELLARAGE (S.) the quantity of room in a 
'ce;tain houſe tht is under the common ground; alſo 
enemy the rent or premium paid for putting goods 
ney due into ſuch rooms. | | 
0 FE'LSITUDE (S.) height, tallneſs, ſtature, 
dviſed, alſo the degree of 


e dignity or hghneſs of a 
perſon in otfice, my "'s . 
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CEN 
CEMENT (V.) to ſtick, join, or faſten toge · 
ther with mortar, or. any clammy, binding 
ſubſtance ; alſo the uniting the affeRions of 
different perſons, | 
CE'MENT (S.) mortar, or any other compo- 
ſition that binds, ticks, or ſaſtens together, 
particularly that uſed by maſons, &c, both 
hot and cold. : 4 
CEMENTA-TION (S.) a faſtening, ſtieking, 
joining or cloſe uniting things or perſons to- 
gether, | | | $850 
CENCHRTAS (S.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles or wild-fir e. 
CENO'SIS (S.) with the Phyſicians, is a pu-g- 
ing, cleanſing, cr diſcharging the body of 
troubleſome humorvrs, $ | 
CENOTA'/PHIUM (S.) a noble monument or 
tomb erected to perpetuate the memory or 
brave actions of a deceaſed perſon, who is 
buried in another place. 5 
CEN SER (S.) the pot, pan, or veſſel that t 
—— * — in, that was burnt 
at the Jecoiſp, and other ſacrifices. 
CE'NSOR (S) a name given at Rome to cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to te- 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtates 2: 
pon occafion they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenrtus, inſpected the manage - 
ment of private familes relating to educa- 
tion and.expence ; two of theſe officers were 
cho'e together, the one of a partrician ot no- 
ble family, and the other bf a plebeian or 
covmmon family; they continued five years in 
their cffice, but if one died within that time, 
the ſurvivor quitted,. and the people made a 
new election: The firſt inſtituting of this of- 
fice was in the 41 ith year of Rame, when L. 
Papirius Mugilianus and L. Semprontus A 
tirus were choſen ; this office grew into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, till 
he had gone thro' the moſt conſiderable in 
the iepublick before, as a qualificaticn for 
this. Venice has ſuch a like officer to this 
day, who is choſe every fix months. The 
licenſers of books are alſo called cenſors.  , 
CENSOQ'RIOUS (A.) ſevere, one that finds ſault 
upon ſlight occaſt ns, a carping, ill nature, 
uncharit. ble perſon ; one who is blind to good 
actions, and lynx eyed to the miſtakes of all 
mankind, 5 IEA} 
CENSO/RIOUSNESS (S.) moroſeneſs, ill-na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 
with the actions of another. 
CEN SURABLE (A.) actions that are liable to 
blame; the conduct of unguarded perſons ; 
any thing that may juſtly be found . 


w th. | "3 
CEINSURE (S.) correction, fault - finding, 
blame, criticiſm ; and in the Ecci-fiaflical 
Court, it is excommunication, mul, or ſome 
other puniſhment the law permits. 
CE NSURE (V.) to condemn, excommuni- 
cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe. upon, 


£ 


&c, . - # RG 7 oe n 
CENT or CE'NTUM (S.) a common * 4 


4 * 


—— 


4 


CEN 
tor an hundred, generally applied to affa rs of 
vſa/ y, ar how much in the hund ed perſons 
wauſt pay for money borrowe d, as 3, 4. 5. 
G, 7, $, H. per Cent, and this, in a Law 
Senſe, is for 12 months or one year; but in 

. Gabes, the rebate or allowance for prompt 
yment is ſo much as is mentianed in the 
Land. tions, immediately upon paying the 
woney in 2, 3, or more days or weeks. 
eENTAUR K (8) 


ente, half a man and half a horſe, and re- 
ted to be the ſon of Iden and a cloud; 


the whole ſeems to take it: riſe from 


the pecple of Tbeſlahy, who practi ed riding 
- giuch, which being not uſual to the other 


cant ies about them, gave occaſion to this 
&! diftance q weight; alſo the ſcope, aim, 
act ons. 


FER (V.) to tend, bear towards, iocline 
to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point. 


2 


e ESM (S.] the hurdredth part of any“ 


whole thing, a divifion made upoco ſome cu- 
rioui mathematical inſtruments. 
EE/NFINEL (S.) a military word or name for 
the pat ſon who, in an army, garriſon, &c. is 
put ot placed at any particular paſs, ſtation, 
| &©. to watch that no perſcn paſfes without 
giving notice to the detachment, ar whole 
dead of the army, garriſon, &. 
EZ'NTRAL (A.)] of or belonging to the cen 
ter ot middle, from whence Mr. B:rker*s in- 
vention to find out the center of a circle that 
Mould cut a 
an equation, to be conſtructed. had real roots, 
is called the central rue; alſo the fire hat, 
agcarding to the ſyſtem of ſome philoſophers ; 
is contained in the bowels of the earth, ie 
called the central fire, 
 GENTRIFU/GAL (A.) that endeayours to ty 
ar go from his center or fixed place; fo the 
force of any body moving in a circular or 


8 
4 3 
L © aol 

* . 


Aris, in a tangent ta the ſaid arbit, is called 
+ "the rentrifupal for ce. 


per : fo the gravitatian, inclination or force 
that keeps any body moving round another, 
Jai its praper orbit, and ſa conſequently keep: 
it cantinually tending towards the ſarge cen 


der, is called the centriprial force, |» 
er rar (S.) a watchman or ſoldigr placed 


proach of an enemy ; it is alſo the common 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon 
guird or not, becauſe of their all taking or 
. xs that office by turns; alſo the wooden 
hut ſet up in divers parts of 2 garriſon, for 
he guard or centry to be ſcreened from vjio- 


a part of a ſou hern conflel-}| 
tion att hwy Jained with the wolf; alſof 
2 bert of monſter, repreſented by the anci- 


© Rory. i 
EE'NFER or CENTRE (S.) the middle point 
- eyift or detign ot à perlon in bis diſcourſe or| 


parabola in as many points a. 


curvitineal orbit ſtrives ta fall off from the 


QENTRIYPETAL (A.) whatever forces, draws, 
xaclines or compels things towards their cen- 


to guard an avenue or give notice of the ap- 


C E R 


CENTUPLE (A.) an hundred. fold, or one 
thing an hundred times as much, or many, 
as another, 

CENTURIA'TORS (5.) four proteſlant divine 
of Mag del erg in Ge many, who divided the 
church hiftory into centuries, 

CENTU'RION (S.) a captain, head, or com- 

| mander of an hundred ſoldiers, 

CE'NTURY (S.) a thing divided info an hun. 
dred parts; in Chr erg it is an age, or an 
hundred years, particularly regarded by the 
church hiſtorians, who ſay ſuch a council, 
| c. was held ia the ad, 4d, 4th, &c, cent 

1 alſo a company of ſoot- ſoldiers confifi. 

ing of 1c men; alſo the name of an herb 

| uſed in many phyſical cafes. 
 CE/PHALALGY (S.) the diſeaſe or diſtemper 
called the head ach, 

 CEPHALA'RTICES (S.) medicines that purgy 
the head. 

CEPHA'LICK, (S.) belonging or beneficial ta 
the head, 


þ 


] king of Etbiepia, father to An. 
| 4a, who is ſtoried to have been deli. 
| were. from a monſter by Perſeus, to whom 
he was afterwards married : It is pretended, 
that the merits of Perſeus tranſlated Cepbin 
\. into the ſtars, with his wife and daughter, 
and planted them at the back of the „hl 
Bear; the Aftrcnomers ſay, that this corſtel- 
lation has by Pro'omy*'s catalogue 13, by Ty. 
bos 11. and by the Flamfledian 35 ſtats of 
various magnitudes, &c. 
CERA'TION (S.) with the Chymifts, is the 
| makng or compounding matter, ſo 28 ta 
render it diffolvable or ſuſible, wh:ch natu- 
, - rally it was not, which is frequently done ta 
make metals eafi! y penetrable. 
CE'RBERUS (S.) a name the poets gave 3 dog | 
with three heads, which they feigned door- 
keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortunate 
ſouls (ent thither, and devoyred them that 
would get out again, a 
CERCO'FES (S.) certain cheating fellows, in 
the portica! Mythology, that Jupiter is ſaid to 
transform into monkeys, to intimate to u 
God's revenge againſt perfidiouſneſs, 
CERFA'LES (S.] feaſts which the Pagans cele- 
| brated in honour of the poddeſs Ceres with 
ſo much reſpect, that the men abſtained 
from the company of their wives while they | 
held ; the ſacrifice was performed with ex- 
e een, emploped 
in i 
CERERBRO'SITY (S.) an inclinablenefs to be 
mad, brain-fick, diſturbed or diſordered in 
tze clear and free ufe al one's reaſon ; a dile 
pofition or inchnation to madneſs. 
CE'RE-CLOTH (s.) 2 plaiſter, whoſe princi- 
pal uſe is to firengthen any pert of the bo- 
y, that has been inzures by a blow, ſtrain, 


OEREMONNIAL (A.) of or belonging to cere. 
monies; alſo a book CONE 8 the cetemo⸗ 


| 
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CE RTITU DE (S.) that ſatisfaction that the 


CE RUs (S.) ſuperfine white lead, or Spaniſ 
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ers EML NõꝙUs (A ) romplimental, formal, 


fall of nice obſervations or ceremonies. | 
CE/REMONY (S.) a rite or cuſtom belonging, 
to, or qb'erved by the church; alſo the for- 
mality or compliments uſed at publick or 
private places; ſo when any feaſt, funeral, 
&c. is performed in a pompous or grand 
manner, it is ſaid to be done with great or 
much ceremony. ; > | 
CERES ($.) the pretended daughter of Saturn 
and Ops, is ſaid to have taught men the art of 
huſbandry and oc õõqiy, and was therefore! 
we: ſhipped with divire adoration. | 
CERNE or CERNE-A'BBAS (S.) in Do, ſet⸗ 
ſpire, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with 
a fine rivulet in a champain country, afford- 
ing much delight to the lovers of the hawk 
and hound; and though the town is but 


CHA 
a large leathern girdle garniſhed with les % 
uſed by the Roman pt ie. figheers in the 
combats, | 15 8 | a 
CH, are two letters that both begin and end 
many words in the Egli language, and 
have a particular ſounding in thoſe worlds, 
that are of Engh/þ derivation ; but generally 
ſound like & in words of Greek and Hara 
original, as chirurgeon, kirurgeon; arb. uf 
gel, ark- angel, c. Nebuchadhemnar, Nee 
kadnextgar, & . e 
CHACE S.) a ſtation for wild beat d 2 
foreſt, larger than a pack, but yet may de 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject, which a foreſt cant 3 
alſo the act of hunting or purfuing gare 
alſo the hollow or whole bore of a picee of 
ordnance ;z in a Ship, thoſe guns put fn ths 
head or ſtern, are called chace gunꝭ or pred 


mean, yet it has an eminent market for corn, | CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 


ſheep, cattle, &c. weekly on Wedneſday 31 


diſtant om London 99 computed, and 123 
meaſured miles. | | 
CERTAIN (A.) poſitive, fure, undoubted, 
fixed, ſettled determined. 6b: 4 

CE'RTAINTY or CE'RTAINNESS (S.) po- 
ſitiveneſs, tndoubtedneſs, fixedneſs, aſſured» 
nels. 3 1 > | 

CE/RTiFICATE (S.) a writing to affure or 
aſcertain the truth ot a fa done; alſo a li- 
cenſe or permiſſion to do certain things 
therein related, | | 

CE/RTI}FY (v.) to authorize, inform or wad. 
clare in writing the truth of a fat. 


mind or judgment of a perſon receives from 
the ſeveral ſorts of proof that the nature of 
the thing in queſtion requires. | 


white, which is a preparation'of lead, horſe- 
dung, &c. with vinegars bg | 

CUSAR (S.) a title of honour which the Ro- 
mn emperors gave to their Ions, or ſuch as 
they adopted ſor their ſucceſſors; the king of 
the Remans in Germany is like it; alſo the ge- 
neral name of a king, emperor, &c. 
CESS (V.) to tax, aſſeſi, rate, er lay a mul or 
fine upon a perſon, diſtri, or diviſion. 
CESSA'TION (S.) a ſon bearing, leaving off, 
giving over; ſo when two armies are in 
treaty, and it is agreed for a week, month, 
&c. that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on 
either fide, that is called a truce, or cation 
of arms, | 

CE'SS!ON ($.) a yielding, granting, giving vp 
or refigning, _ 5 

CE/SSOR (S.) one impoweret to rate, ceſs, or 
tax any perſon or people; likewiſe one who 
ceaſeth trom, or neglecteth to do his gffice or 
duty, againſt whom the writ Ceſfabit is 
iſſuable. 5 5 | 3 85 

CE'STUS (S.) che name which poets and 
painters gave to the girdles of Venn and 
Juno 5 among the Ancients, it was the 
maid's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 


| 


; 


| 


a perſon or thing, in order to make + Prizt 
of worthaem, . 
CHA/EOON (s.) in Mufct, à particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, compoted with 
great variety cf humour, contrived to à bafk 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not ſo much confined, as the Dafs of a 
ground, liberty being given to vary every did 
to humour the treble, and ſometimes do M- 
tate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always playtd 
in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid de d 
their original ſrom the Moors. 
CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing With vhe's 
hand, as when a part is benumb'd with ed 3 
alſo to gall, fret, or grow Toe with riding er 
other exerciſe ; alſo to vex or torment one's 
felf at a diſappointment, sFront, axe. 
CHAFF (S.) the reſuſe or ftraw-thatis feparated 
from corn, by ſcreening or winnowring. 
CHA'FFER (V.) to bargain, eatitrat, buy er 
exchange wares or ecmmodities. | 
CHA'FFING (s.) gently rubbing with the hand, 
warming, Falling, c. froth whenee ure in 
ſtrument that cooks pat live cvals ih, © 
warm or keep hot, diſhes of ſoup, meat, & 
are ralled chaß -g · diſhes, Ef : 
CHA'GFORD (S.) in Dewonfoire, & Markets 
town, diſtant from Londn 352 computety 
and 191 meaſured miles. | . 
CHA'GRIN (S.) trouble, ve kation; untafifie 
diſappointment, melancholy, a being out 
temper, or diſturbed in miind ; alfo « fort of 
large grained leather, uſed to mabe tafes for 
ſmall inſtruments, covers, for books; Ke, 
brought from Turkey, and vulgarly ene 
ſhagreen, | „ 
@HA'GRIN (V.) to teaze, vex, perplet, . 
CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up of giver? 


or lock one into another; and is of Qivtr3 
. lengths and thicknelles, as the uſe to Which 
it is applied requires ; alid a ſeries of au. 

2 or reaſons that depend one UPO ans 

other. ö 


CHAIN (v.) to tie faſten, lock vp, or reſtram, 


tied, when he led her into the houſe ; alſo| 
Wr a — 24 


\ 


to knit; unjte, or put together. ; 
l W CHAIR 


laks or parts of iron, braſs, &. that faſten 


CHA 

CHAIR (S.) a common houſho!d moveable to 
fit on ; al o a ſedan or open chaiſe z and in 
a Metapborical Senſe, it means the head or 
ſupreme of an aſſembly, as well publick as 
private; ſo in the Houſe of Commons, they 
lay, Speak to the Chair, that is, direct your- 
ſelf to the Speaker of the houſe ; ſo tho'e 
aldermen that have ſerved the office of may- 
or, are ſaid to have paſſed the chair, and the 

others are ſaid to be below the Chir; the 

prefident of many aſſemblies is called the 
cebairman, Ic. | 

CHAT RMAN (.) the prefiding member or 
officer in a publick aſſembly ; alfa a perſon 
that gets a livelihood by carrying perſons 
from one place to another, in a vehicle or in 
firument called a chair or calaſh. . 

CHAISE (S.) a ſmall light fort of open cha- 
riet, commonly made with two wheels, and 
drawn by one horſe, | 

CHALCE'DONY (S.) a precious\ſtone of 2 
blue or yellowiſh colour, ranked among the 


agates, uſed to engrave arms, &c. on; alſo 
to make vaſes, cups, ciucifixes, rehigic us| 


beads, c. The beſt, cleareſt, and moſt 
- valuable is of a pale bluiſh caſt. 3 
CHALCO/GRAFHY (S.) the art of engraving 
upon bra's. 

CHALDEE! (S.) the language of Chaldea. 

CHA'/LDREN, CHA'LDRON, or CHA- 
DRON (S.) the quantity by which people 

' buy coals in Londen, paying a greater or leſſer 
ſum, as the ma ket riſes or falls; it is uſually 
divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three 
buſhels, weighing about a ton and half. In 

Wales, and elſewhere, they reckon 12 barrels 
or pitchers a ton or cbaldron, and 29 hun- 
dred weight of 120 pounds to the ton. Alſo 
the entrails of a calf, hog, and ſome other 
creature, is called a chaldren. 

CHA'LICE (S.) a cup, and is principally 
ſpoken of that uſed at the communion-tables 
in churches; in giving the ſacramental wine 
to the communicants, | 

CHALK (S.) a foſſil dug out of the ground, 
of which there are many ſorts, of various 

Colours, but commonly it is reſtrained to 
the common white -cba/k of which lime is 

made, and which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, 
mark the out lines of a work in timber, 

one, &c. ES 

CHALLENGE (S.) a ſummons to fight a 
duel, a defiance, claim, or pretenſion, In 
Law, it is an exception againſt perſons upon 
a jury, which if either to the array, or the 
whole number, as impanelled partially; or 
to the poll, which is an exception to parti- 
cular perſons, By the Common Law, the pri- 
ſoner, upon an indiment or appeal, might 
challenge peremptoriſy 35, being under three 
Juries ; but a lord of parliament, and a peer 
of the realm that is to be tried by his peers, 

- cannot challenge any of his peers. 

CHA'LLENGE (V.) to ſummon or dare a 

perſon to fight a duel; to lay claim to, or 


CHA 

| except againſt a thing; and among Huntfs 
men, the opening or crying out of the hound; 
at the firit finding the ſcent of their game 
is called the challenging. 

CHALY'BEAT (A.) ot or belonging to flee! 
that has the qualities of ſtee- ; from whence 
thuſe ſprings that are impregrated with iron. 
ſtone, are called cbalybear ſprings, &c, and 
water or drink that has a hot iron quenched 
in it, is called cbalybear drink, 

CHAM (S.) a name of the kings of Tartan; 
in Per fia, the loi ds of. the cover, the gover. 
nors of provinces, and chiet judges, a:eal(y 
called by this name. | 

CHAMA'DE (S.) a fignal made or given hy 
the enemy, ſometimes by drum, ſometimes 
by trumpet, importing their deve to parky, 
or come to a treaty, 

CHA'MBER (S.) an apartment or room in: 

houſe; in Gunnery, it is that part of the 

bore where the charge lies or is put; and in 

Mines, it is that part, where the powder it 

put, that is deſigned to do the execution; 

and in ed Records, the ſeveral ports cr havens 
for ſhi;-s are called the king's chamber: ; all 
the common name for ſeveral courts ot judi. 
cature, and courts or cflices to ſettle civil of 

ecclefiaſtical matters, 5 72 

CHAMBERING (S.) wantoning, dallying or 
ſporting with girls, any kind of rioting and 
debauchery. 

CH 4/MBERLAIN (S.) the offi-er, head, c 
governor of a chamber, and ſo conſequent- 
ly, according to the place where, may ſome. 
times be a judge, ſometimes a military of. 
cer, and ſometimes a prieſt, | 

CHA/MBER- MAID (S.) a woman ſervant, 


the bed. chamber, wiz. to make the bed, 
dreſs the mifireſs, mend and take care of the 
ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. — 

CHA'MBREL +S.) in Ho, ſemanſbip, the joint 
aS of the upper part of the hinder 
ee. 

CHAT M FER or CHAT MFRET (V.) to chan- 
nel or cut in grooves or hollows, as tht 
channelling or fluting of a column in archi. 
tecture. 5 


ſort of leather, uſed for mourning glove, 
ſhoes, &c. 

CHAM? (v.) to chew or bite, as a horfe dt 
the bit of his bridle. ; 
CHAMPAIN or CH4MPAGNE (S.) ttt 

open fields, plains, or downs, where litts 
or no Woods or hills are; among the Herold, 
a point champagre is a diminution or diſno- 
nougable mark put in his coat, that Kills 3 
priſoner of war after crying quarter. 
CHA/MPARTY or CHA'MPERTY (S.) * 
' Law- Term, figniſying the ſupporting 0 
maintaining a perſon's ſuit upon conditien 
of having par: of the goods or lands whe 
recovered, | 
Mt (S.) a defender of the right * 
pet 


d 


who'e principal buſineſs is to do the work of Þ | 


CHAM OLS or SHA'MMY (S.) a particular } 
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CHA 


perſon of another, a warrior that fights ory 


[wels all challenges given by the adverſe 
1 At the coronation of the Engifh 
kings, there is an officer cal ed the king's 


Weftminfler-Hall, and by the herald chal- 
3 9 one that denies his then majeſty : 
title to the crown. 


CHANCE (S.) contingence, hazard, accident, |. 


mere fortune; in Lav, the k:il.ng of a per- 
ſon caſually is called chance mezley, 


CHA 


very injuiious to the ſubject: Oat of this 
court are iſſued wiits or ſummons's tor par- 
haments, convocations, edits, prociamations, 
charters, protections, patente, &c. 


champion, who rides compleatly armed into CHA NDLER (.) a trader or dealer in many 


ſorts of commodities. and commonly meant 
of trifting dealers; ſomet.mes it is reſtrained 

to one commodity, as wax or tellow chend 
lers, whoſe principal buſigeſs is to make and 
ſell wax or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made of bees wax or the ſuct or fat of ſheep 

and oxen; ſometimes to thoſe who ſell all 


CHA'NCEL (S.) a little room or part ſepara- 


ted from the open or whole area of a build- 
ing, by ſmgll rails or balluſters, to give the 


perſons exccuting ſome pulick office, oppor- ; 


tunity of doing their buſineſs without being 
interrupted by the croud ; as judges in courts 
of judicature ; biſhops and their clergy, in 
churches, to adminiſter the ſacrament, church 
women, and marry perſons, &c, 


CHA/NCELLOR (S.) a very ancient and ho- 


nourab'e officer, ſuppoſed forme ly to be the 
king's or emperor's notary or ſecretary, and 
now one who pe ſſeſſes the higheſt place in 
juſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
act in ſuch caſes, with the ſame power and 
authority as he would himſelf : The lord 
chancellor prefides in the king's council, de- 
clares his majeſty's will, when he goes to par- 
liament to hold his ſeat of juſtice, and fits 
there before him on the left hand : He is 
judge of the court of chancery ; all other 
judges or juſtices are ſtrictly tied to the letter 
of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
abſolute power to moderate the rigour of the 
written laws, to govern his judgment by the 


law of nature and conſcience, to dire& all 


things according to equity and juſtice He is 
alſo keeper of the great ſeal, and ſye ker of 
the houſe of lords. There are many officers 
called chancellors, appointed for various pur- 
ſes, as choncellor of the Excheguer, of the 
niverfity, c. each of which have particular 


functions to d:ſcharge, and all of them deemed 


great and honourable offices. 


CH 4/NCE-MEDLEY (S.) is when a perſon 
is killed accidentally, without the will, pur- 


poſe, or intention of the perſon killing z for 
this' no appeal lieth, while he was doing cf a 
lawful act, as of building a houſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould tall, &c but by the 
rigour of the law, both in this caſe, and that 
of ſelf defence, a man forfeits his goods and 
chattels, for the great regard the law hath to 
to a man's life: But if the killer was doing 
an unlawful act as ſhooting in the maiket- 
place, while a concourſe of people were pre- 
ſent, c. tho' he had no intention or defign 


to kill any particular perſons, the law deems 
it felony. 1 1 | 


CHA'NCERY (s.) a court orected to correct, 


moderate, and ſet to rights the ſevetity of | 
other law, courts, which by being tied up to 
the literal expreſſions of acts of parliament, 


ſorts of ſhip's ſtores, & “4. 
CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary, or diſpoſe in a 
different manner to what a thing was in be- 
fore; to truck, barter cr give one commo- 
dity,tor another; and with the Hunt ſmen, it is 
when a buck, &c. which is. met by chance; is 
taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 
were hunting before. bg 
CHA/NGEABLE (A.) fickle, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable to 
mutation. altereation, oy variation. 
CHAINNGEt LIN (S.) a natural fool, one void of 
the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot be 
taught decent behaviour, learning, &. 
CHANGER (S.) one that barters or exchanges 
one thing or commodiry for another; in the 
Mint, an officer who changes money for gold 
or ver bullion. „ 
CHA'NGES (S.) the permutations, or varia- 
tions of any number of quantities, with ro- 
gard to their poſition, order, &c, 
CHANNELS.) a hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water off; 
alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, &c. alſo a ſtrait or narrow fea be- 
tween two lands, as that called St. George's 
channel, between E-pland and Ireland; al o 
the common method courſe or way that any 
affairs in trade, or civil life, go or are managed 
in; and with the Farriers, it is the hollow 
between the two bars of the nether jaw bones, 
where the tongue lies; in Arcbitecture, it is a 
particular manner of hollowing a part of the 
Tonick capital under the abacus, running the 
whole length of the volute. ff 
CHANT. (V.) to fing or divert one's felf or 
others with vocal muſick. 5 8 
CHANT (S.) the vocal mufick of churches, 
which is commonly c:l'ed plain ſong, or that 
where all the people fing alike. a 
CHA NT ER (S.) the principal or chief finger 
that leads the chant in a cathedra', or vihes 
church or chapel, where a ſet of choriflers or 
other fingers are kep'. > REP On 
CHA'NTIiCLEER (S.) the bird commonly 
called a cock, whether dunghill or game; from 
the clearneſs and fhrilineſs of his note, 
CHA'NTRY (S.) among the Papi, is ® 
chapel endowed and maintained, for, a prieſt 
or prieſts eo ſing maſs tur the fouls of dead 
perſons, ö | 2 
CHAO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or dilffertation 


&6, ale oſtentimes ſo circumſtanced, as to be | 


upon the chavs, whecin ſeveral hypotheſes 


CHA 


are advanced according to the ſyſtem that the 
author favours. | | 

+ CHA'OS (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, or 
mixture of things of differing natures, and 
commonly underſtood of the original maſs 
of matter, that God compoſed the ſeveral 
parts of this beautiful ſtructure of the world 
out off. 

CHAP (V.) to copy ſplit, or rend, as ground 
does in a long and extraordinary drought, or. 
as ſome people's hands do, that are ſwelled 
with cold, &c. 

CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or 6Mure in the 
ground or a perſon's fleſh, &c. alſo a cuſto- 
mer or perſon to whom we ſell goods, &c. 

_ CHAPE (S.) the plate of iron, filver, braſs, 
c. that is put at the end of the ſcabbard of 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's po nt from 
coming through, and with the Huarſmen, it 
is the tip end of 2 fox's tail. | 

CHA'PEL (S.) a building that is ſfametimes a 

port of a church, or is adjoined to it for par- 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a 
diſtance from it where pariſhes are large, in 
order to be an affiſtant or help to it; ſome- 
times there are free chapels, which are ſuch 
as are endowed with revenues for maintain- 
ing a curate without any expence to the rec- 
tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where 
printers do their bufineſs, is ſo called, becauſe 
the firſt work of that kind in England was 
performed in a cbape! in Weftminfter Abbey. 

CHA'PEL (S.) in the Frith in Derbyſhire, was 
formerly a market town, but it is now out 
of uſe; diſtant from Londen 124 computed 
and 149 meaſured miles. 

CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or 
workmen in a printing houſe as have paid 
their ſeveral fines, and are entitled to a di- 
vidend of the per quiſites. 

CHA'PITER (S,) with Archire&s, is the 
crown or upper part of a column; and with 
the Lazvyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or 
contents of ſuch matters as are to to be en- 

CHAPLAIN (S.) the . prieſt or perſon that 
performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is 

© retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious offices in his private family. 

CHA'*PLET {S.) a ſtring of beads uſed by the 

Papiſts to count the Pater-noſters or Ave 
maries they are to rehearſe, either for them 


- 


 _ ſelves or others. 

| CHAPMAN (S.) a buyer of any ſort of goods, 
c. a cuſtomer. . 

- . CHA'PPAR (S.) a courier meſſenger, or poſt 

| of the king of Per fia, who carries diſpatches 

from court to the provinces, and from the 

provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 


horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, and 
then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and 


pa. to carry it back; the owner of the 


with a horſe by the ſophi's maſter of the 


. returns his own to a man ſent after him on | 


muſt follow or lend after him till he | 


CHA 


| takes a third, who muſt do the like, till he 
has finiſhe9 his journey. 2 

CHA'PPE (S.) the partition or dividing of an 
eſcutcheon by lines drawn from the middle 
or center of the upper edge to the ſeveral 
angles below, | 

CHAPS (S.) the cheeks, mouth, jaws, &c, 
alſo the lower part ot the face. | 

CHAPT (A.) fplit or flit with drought or ex- 
tream cold, like the ground in ſummer, or 
one's hangs in winter, 

CHA'PTER (S.) a certain portion or diviſion 
of a book; alſo a community of eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, who ſerve a cathedral or collegiate 
church, Anciently the biſhop and clergy lived 
together in the cathedral to affiſt the biſhop 
in performing the holy offices, and to govern 
the church; but now that is abrogated. Al. 
ſo the meetings both of civil and military, 
as well as religious orders or aſſemblies, for 
the regulation of their affairs, are frequently 
called chapters, . 

CHAR or CH ARE (V.) to do ſmall jobs of 
houſhold work by an unſettled or accidental 
perſon ; alſo to ſeparate the large chaff from 
the corn or ſmaller chaff alſo to burn wood 
ſo as to make charcoal, alſo to burn coal ſo 
as to take the greateſt part of the ſulphur 
out to fit them for chemical purpoſes, &c. 
alſo the name of a fine freſh water fih 
caught in ſeveral rivers both in Exgland and 
Wales. | 

CHA'RACTER (S.) in Printing, the letter 
that a book is printed with; alſo any mark 
uſed to fignify words or things not expreſſed 
in writing, as in Algebra, Geometry, Aftron- 
nomy, Cbymiſtry, &c. alſo the deſcription, title, 
quality or behaviour of a perſon. | 

CHARACTERI/STICE (S.) a mark, fign, ot 
ſymbol denoting ſomething ; as in At- 
bra, + is more or addition, and — is ſx or 
ſubtrafion ; in Chymiftry, D is luna or fl. 
ver, Sc. ; 

CHA*RACTERIZE (V.) to deſcribe the qua- 
lities, properties, endowments and beha» 
viour of things and perſons, | 

CHA*RCOAL {(S,) wood burnt a confiderable 
time, and then ſtifled, or the fire put out or 
extinguiſhed in a particular manner, ſo that 
the coal remains very black, and eaſily fired, 
uſeful for many purpoſes in alchymy, chy- 
miſtry, handicrafts, cookery, &c. x 

CHARD (S.) a poſt town in Somer ſetfhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 116 
computed, and 140 meafured miles diſtant 

- from London, | 

CHARGE (S.) in c:mmon Life, is the expence 


of food, cloaths, and other neceſfaries; in 


Gunnery, the quantity of powder and ba 
that a ſmall or large gun is loaded with, to 
do the execution defigned or defired : in H.. 
 raldry, it is what is borne in the eſcutcheon 
or coat of a family, to diſſinguiſn it from all 
others; a great number of cbarg - is not 
deemed ſo honourable as a few; in the — 
| 4 
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nage, a cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, ho 
ney, greaſe, &c. to cure horſes of ſprains, brui- 
ſes, Kc. in Painting, an exaggerated repre- 
ſentation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs is 
preſerved, and at the ſame time ridiculed. 

CHARGE (V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing 
ſomething z alſo to carry to his accompt, or 
make him debtor for a ſum of money, &c. 
alſo to prohibit a perſon's doing or not do- 
ing ſomething. ; 

CHA'RGEABLE (A.) coſtly, - burthenſome ; 


that is liable to be taken into the cuſtody of 


an officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
crime or miſdemeanour. | 
cHAR GER (S.) a large diſh, 
CHA'/RILY (Part.) with great care, circum- 
ſpectidn or ſparingneſs. 85 


CHARIOT (S.) a light coach or carriage, by 


horſes, of pleaſure; and by the old Romans, 
uſed as machines of exerciſe, as well as uſe. 


cHARIOTEE R (S.) one who drives, guides, 


manages, or takes care of a chariot. 
CHA'RITABLE (A.) tender - hearted, kind, 
beneficenty liberal, free, loving. 
CHA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
der- he artedneſs, compaſhon. 
CHARK or CHARR (V.) to burn. wood or 


coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo that they | 


will burn again with little or no ſmoak, 
which is very uſeful in many .chymical and 
other experiments. 

CHA'/RLATAN (S.) 2 quack who retails me- 
dicines upon 2 publick ſtage. 


\ CHA'RLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 


conſtellation Urſa Major, commonly called 
the Pointers, i | 

CHA'RLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſbire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from Londen 154 computed, and 197 
meaſured miles, 


CHARM (S.) an- allurement, enticement, in- | 


chantment, ſpell, bait or trap. 
CHARM (V.) fo captivate the ſenſes, to pleaſe, 
conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, entice, en- 
ſnare, to delight, tickle one's fancy, or hit 
the humour of a perlon..' | 
CHA'RMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 


comes, enſnares, or bewitches; alſo a 


complimental term applied by lovers to 

their miſtreſſes. 
CHA'/RMING (A.) pleaſing, delightful: 
CHARMS (S.) ce:tain pretended methods of 

driving away or curing diſeaſes; alſo any 


quality that is inherently in any perſon or 
thing, that renders them or it very defirous, 


or much coveted hy others. 


church yard, or other burial - place, for the 
decent laying up the bones of the dead, that 
are dug up in making freſh graves. 

CHA/RON (S.) according to the old poets, 

© was the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 


deceaſed were obliged to pay a certain ſum, | 


to carry them in his boat croſs the river Sryx 
to hell; for which reaſon the friends of the 


— 


CHA 
| deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into their 
mouths, to enable them to pay this imagi- 
nary debt. | 
CHARTER (8) a publick inſtrument, deed, 
or authority, under the publick ſeal of a 
prince, lord, & c. who is the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate of a place or country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted 
by him to the people in general, or to a 
certain number, or one in particular; ſuch 
as Magna Charta, the charter of cotpora- 
tions, or a patent for the ſole uſe or ſale of 
an inſtrument, book, or other invention, 
CHA/RTER-PAR (S.) a deed or inſitu- 
ment in writing between merchants or own- 


tained the parfculars of their covenants and 
agreements relating to the ſhip, and the care 
riage of their goods. 
CHARTS. (S.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where- 
on are marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, quickſands, &c. for the uſe of navigae 
tors; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jections, ſome called plain charrs, or thoſe 
. wherein the meridians and parallels are re- 
preſented by right lines, parallel and | 
dicular to each other, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the many notorious errors they are ſubje& 
to, yet are generally uſed hy mariners: Another 
ſort is the reduced chart, in which the meri- 
dians are repreſented by right lines cenverg- 
ing towards the poles, and the parallels by 
right lines parallel to one another, but at un- 
equal diſtances ; this comes much nearer. the 
truth than the former, but is alſo much ſub. 
ject to error: Another ſort of right lined 
charts are thoſe called Mercator , where the 
meridian and parallels are repreſented by pa- 
rallel right lines, but the degrees on the me- 
ridian unequal, encreafing as they approach 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the pa- 
rallels decreaſe; Another ſort is called the 
| globular chart, wherein the meridians are 
| inclined, the parallels both equidiſtant and 
curvilinear, and the rhumbs, ſpirals, &c. 
CHA/RY (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervation of or about a thing, 
"CHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whole len 
| of a gun, &c. alſo the place where deer are 
hunted ; alſo the ſport or diverſion of hunt- 
ing. 3 3 
CHASE or CHACE (V.) to hunt, run, or 
purſue after, to drive or fright away; alſo a 
particular manner of raifing up or emboſſing '. 


| - if filver, gold, or other metals, in the forms of 
 CHA'RNEL HOUSE (S.) a place built in 2 


men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c. in which 
manner abundance of curious art #exprefſed - 
upon ſnuff-boxes, watch-caſes, e. 
CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace; alſo the 
chopping, ſplitting, or rending of the earth or 
| firmament, whether occafioned by drought, . 
earthquakes, thunderings, or otherwiſe, _ 
CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled, 
continent, honeſt, virtuous, - 
K CHA'STEN 


ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 2 


ws 
CHA'STEN or CHASTVSE (v.) to correct or 
puniſn, particularly applied to private perſons 
and flight offences; alſo to reprove or laſn in 
words or writing, 
CHASTi'SEMENT (S.) the correction or pu- 
niſhment of an offencer, either by word or 
© ered, 
CHA'STITY or CHA'STNESS (S.) purity, 
undefi'etneſs, chiefly appliad to converfing 
with the contrary fex ; alſo the decency of 
words or writings upon that ſubject. 


CHAT (S.) trifl ng, filly, idle diſcourfe, purely | 


for the piſſing away time, without any in- 
tent of improving or informing either our- 
ſelves or others, 
CHAT er CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk 
_ fool ſh'y, triflingly, and idly ; alfo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
tee h to mike a noiſe, | 
CHA'TELAN (S.) the governor of a caſtle or 
-- fortified place, where a garriſon of ſoldiers is 
conſtantly kept, 
CHA'TELET (S.) anciently ſignified a little 
governor or fortreſs where the governor 
- Jodged ; at this time it ſignifies certain courts 
ofjuſtice eftabl:thed in ſeveral cities of France 
the chef of which is in Paris, confiſting of 
a preſidial, a civil chamber or court, crimi- 
nal chamber, and a chamber of policy ; alſo 
the name of an ancient fort at Paris, now 
uſed for a priſon, 


os 


CHA*'TTELS (S8) all goods or poſſeſſions 


whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na- 
ture of a freehold ; of theſe ſome are called 
chattels perſonal, which are ſuch as belong 
to a man's perſon immediately, as his 
horſe, &c. and ſuch are called chattels real, 
which are ſome as iſſue out from ſome mo- 
veable thing belonging to a perſon, as a 

leaſe or rent fo” a term of years, &c. 

CHEA'DLE' (S.) in Scafhrdſpire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from 
London 112 computed, and 138 meaſured 
miles. 


CHEAP (s.) fold for a ſmall price, or under 


the current rate; alſo of little value. 


+ CHEA/PEN V.) to aſk the price of a commo- | 


. — dity, to beat down or undervalue goods. 
, - CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladnefs, joy; allo, 
victuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter- 
tainment; alſo common diet or food, 
CHEA*'RFUL (A.) lively, briſk, pleaſant, con- 
+ renter in the circumſtances a perſon is in. 
- CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; 
alſo the perſon that coes' ſuch actions. 
CHECK (S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenſure ; 
alſo a relenting or conviction in one's mind; 
alſo a counter account to match or tally with 
another, to ſee that all things are right. 
CHECK (V.) to reprove or chide; alſo to 
with. hold, curb, or reſtrain. 
CHECKER (S.) a lattice, frequently painted 
over the doors of ale- houſes with diverſe co- 
I urs; alſo a plan drawn with many ſmall 
partitions. which are painted likewiſe with 
Variety ef colours, why _ 


HE 


CHE'DDER or CH 4/DDER (S.) a noted vis. 
lage in Somer ſertfhire, pleaſantly fituated in the 
lower part of the county, ander the Mendip. 
Hil's, where is a very large green, cr com- 
mon in the front, in which all the cows of the 
village grazez the ground for that purpoſe 
being exceeding rich and fertile, and is kept 
continually manured and improved to the teſt 
advantage, Th:s is the moſt noted place in 
all Ergland for making large, fine, rich, and 
pleaſant cheeſe z for which purpoſe all the 
milk of the town-cows is brought eveiy day 
into one common-raom. Where proper per- 
ſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet down 
every perion's quantity in a book kept fer 
that purpoſe, which is put all together, and 
one common cheeſe made with it; fo that it 
is ſometimes much larger than at other times, 
and by this means the pei fection of goodneſs 
is kept up, and no one can fay he makes a 
better commodity than his neighbour, 
CHEEKS (S.) the fleſhy parts of the ſides of 
the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are put 
into grates to bound the fire, whereby it may 
be increafed or diminiſhed at pleaſure ; allo 
pieces of timber put on each fide of the maſt 
of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it. 
CHEESE (S.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly 
manufactured, which is much eaten all over 
England, and many other countries, 
CHE'LMSFORD {S . in Efex, a town where 
the aſſizes are often held, and where the 
county gaol is kept, whoſe market is much 
noted for cattle ; . diſtant from London 25 
computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 
CHELTENHAM (S.) in Glouceſter ſhire, 2 
ſmall town which has a good market on Fn- 
day; 77 computed, and gg and a half mea 
fured miles diſtant from London. 
CHE/MISE (S.) in Fortifcatien, a wall where. 
with a baſtion, or other bulwark of earth is 
lined, for its greater ſupport and ftrength; 
ſometimes taken for the ſolidity of the wal 
from the talus to the row 3. ſometi nes it 
means a cloth ſteeped in a compoſition of oi 
of petreolz, camphire, and other combuſti 
bles, uſed at ſea, to fet the enemy's ſhips on 
fire, and then called a fire chemiſe, 
CHE'PSTOW S.) in Moanmouthbfhire, a town 
formeriy very famous, and much reſorted 
to; and is now a large, well built, and ful 
inhabited town, whoſe market is weekly 0 
Saturday, which is very confiderable for cem 
and proviſions, but more particularly for 
ſwine ; 102 computed, and 131 meaſured 
miles and a ha!f diſtant from London, 
CHE'RISH (v.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupp! 
make much of, maintain and bring up. 
CHE RIS HER (S.) one who nowiſhes ſup 
ports, brings up, or maintains another. 
CHE'RRY (S.) a pleaſant ſummer fruit, 0 
various ſorts and names, ſome red, ſom 
black, &c. bn 8 
CHERSONE'SUS (S.) a country or portion i 
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eHf/RTSEY (s.) in Surry, has a. market, 


weekly on Wedneſday, and four annual fairs; 


is 16 computed, and 19 meaſured miles dif. 


tant from Lenden: It has a biidge over the 
Thames into Middleſex. The principal trade 


of this town is the making of malt, which. 


it ſends to London in barges, 5 
CHE; RUB or CHE*RUBIM (S.) an angel of 
the ſecond rank of the firſt hierarchy. 0- 

ſeßbus ſays, that the two cherubims that co- 
. vered the ark were winged, and did not re- 
ſemble any known creature, but that Moſes 
made them in the form he ſaw them about 
' the throne of God; other authors, taking 
their noti ns from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture that mention them, as Exeliel, Iſaiab, St. 

Joba in the Revelation, &c. ſay, they have the 
face ard arms of a man, the wings of an ea- 
dle, a lion's paunch, and calves feet. 

HE/5HAM (S.) a ſmall town in Buckrng- 

hanſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed 
neiday; diſtant from Lendon 24 computed, 

and-:g meaſured miless 
CHE'SHIRE S.) upon Villiam the Conque 
_ ror's ſettlement in Exgland, he gave this pro- 
' vince td Gerbord, a nobleman cf Flanders, 
who hid undergone many hardſhips for him; 
but he had only the title of an officiary earl, 
t he grandeur of the title being not yet ſettled. 
A while after, he made Hugh Lupus ear), 


with as ample a power in this county, as the 


king in his realm, ſubjeR to the king only: 
By virtue of this grant,” Chefpire had all ſo- 

© vereign jur.ſdition in its own precincts, and 
that in ſo high a degree, that the ancient 


_ earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own] 


barons and tenants, and were not obliged by 
the acts of the Egli parliaments, but held 
courts for jodicially determining all pleas of 
lands, tenements, contracts, felonies, &c. 
and this power was ladged in theſe earls on 
purpoſe to encourage them to keep the Welch 
in awe ; but by degrees it became to be a nui- 
ſance to the nation, inſtead of a benetit ; and 
therefore this, and all other palatinates, was 
made ſubject to the crown by king Henry VIII. 


tut this county {ti} retains the power of de- 


termining all pleas of lands and tenements, 
cpntracts and crimes, · except treaſon, It is 


' bounded on the north by Lancaſhire, from 


which the river Merſey parts it; on the north. 
eaſt corner it touches upon 7r4/irez on the 


eaſt is Derlyſpire; and on the ſouth-eaſt 


Stoff roſpire, from which it is divided in ſome 
places by hills and mountains, and in others 
by bro.ks and rivers ; on the ſouth it bath 
Sbreſ ſhire, and part of Flintſpiræ; and on 
the welt Denbighſpire, and the reſt of Flint. 
ſire 3 on the north weſt corner it hath the 
Triſh Ocean, which receives all the rivers, It 


18 45 miles in length, 25 in breadth, and about 
It is divided into 2 


112 in circumference, 
hundreds, 11 matket- towns, beſides Chefter, 
and 125, pariſhes and villages, of which only 


87 have churches ; the reſt are chipe!ries 3 


2 


ans 


it ſends four memhers to parliament, two 
for the county, ard (wo for the city of Cheſ 
ter; is computed. to have 24,c0c0 houles, 
and 125,000 inhabitants; the ſoil is rich and 
_ fertile, both for tillage and paſturage, feed- 
ing abundance of cattle, affording p:enty of 
corn, fiſh {eſpecially ſalmon}; f-wls, butter, 
cheeſe and ſalt, which laft is the ſtaple com- 
modity of this county; beſides which are 
many quarries, affording ſlate and broad 
ſtone fit for buildings; alſo mill ſtones out 
of M:uc'p. Hill; it is likewiſe wel] ſurniſh d 
with timber and fue} from its woods, and 
the foreſts of Delamer and Muxfieid ; is plen- 
tifully watered with rivers, meets, and pools, 
and hath ſeveral heaths and moſſes. . 
CHE'SNUT (S.) the nut or fiuit of a large 
timber- tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 
and fit for building; this fru.t when parch- 
ed, is pleaſant food, and, upon occaſion, 
might be converted into flour, and ſo made 
into cakes or bread, ; 
CHESS {S.) a game play'd upon a ſquare board 
divided into 64 ſmall chequers; on each fide 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and ſhifted accordirg to certain 
laws'and rules: To manage which requires 
ſo much ſkill, that there teems no room for 
chance, no perſon loſing, but by his o n 
fault, negleQ, or want of (kill, 2 5 
CHEST (S.) a larger ſcrt of box or trunk to 
put cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo that part of 
the body called the breaſt or ſtomach, 
CHE/STER (S.) the capital of the county of 
Cheſhire, ſituate near the mouth of the river 
Dee, is a very ancient city, and in the time 
of the Romans, the twentieth legion, called 
Valeria Victriæ was quartered here: In for- 
mer reigns it paſſed thro* ſeveral changes, 
was ſometimes proſperous, and at other times 
ſhared the fate of unſucceſsful. war; at pre- 
ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, conſiſt- 
ing of four large ſireets that croſs one ano- 
ther in its middle; it is ſurrounded with a 
High wall firſt built by Zde/freda in go, and 
ſtill kept up in gocd repair, of two miles in 
compaſs, incloſing 11 pariſhes ; upon a rifing 
ground on the ſauth ſide ſtands a caſtle, which 
is a very ancient, noble, and ſtately building, 
with a tower called Julius Ceſar, in which 
is a ſtately hall, where the palatine court 
and aſfizes are held twice a year, with all 
accommodations of lodging, &c. for the re- 
ception of the judges, a hall for the prince's 
exchequer court, a goal for the county, offi- 
ces, and rooms for the prothonotary and re- 
cords, and apartments for the officers and 
ſervants, and ſtabling for the horſes, Sc. 
The firect3 are well paved, and on each fide 
have good houſes, before the generality of 
which are piazzas, like the London Ex- 
change, called by the inhabitants rows, ſo 
- that you may walk dry in the moſt rainy 
weather; but this cauſes the houſes and 


Pk 


i haps, eſpecially in the winter time, to be 
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f> dark, as obliges many of them to burn 
candles at noon. King Henry III. incorpo- 
rated it intò a diſt nct county, to be govern- 
ed, by a mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; it 
was formerly a place of great trade, ſhips of 
great burden coming up to the ſkirts of the 
city ; but by the banks or bars of ſand, that 
the ſea from time to time has caſt up, the 
navigation is ſo much injured, that it is now 
dangerous for ſmall barks to venture; tho' 
ſeveral attempts have been made to cure it, 
as yet they have proved ineffectual, though 
they are at this time carrying on large works 
to effect it, but it is to be feared they will 
not anſwer, It is the chief thorough-fare to 
and from Ireland, which occaſions a great te- 
ſort of people upon that occafion ; it has two 
large markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and three fairs yearly, on the 
24th of June, 25th of Fuly, and 29th of 
Auguſt, Henry VIII. in 1541, made it a 
biſhoprick; the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
England bear the title of earls of Chefter ; 
about the year 1690, water. mills were ſct 
up, by which the city is now plentifully 
ſerved with water from the river Dee; this 
city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being 
computed that 22, 00 tons are annually 
ſhipped from hence, of which 14,000 are 
ſaid to ga to Lindon, and 8, ooo to other 
party ;\ diſtant from London 140 computed, 
and 182 meaſured m les. 

CHE ST ERFIELD (S.) a corporation town of 
Derbyſhire, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
rivutets, the Ibber and the Rocher, on the 
ſouth fide of a hill, in a fertile foil; it is a 

place of great antiquity ; king Fobn erected 
it into a free borough; it is at preſent go- 

vern'd by a mayor or bailiff, aldermen, &c. 
it is moſt remarkadle for its fair church, free 
ſchool, and new large market place, whi 
ther great quantities of lead, corn, &c. are 
brought. The whole town is well built, 
and populous ; diſtant from London 106 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 

CHEVRO'N or CHEVERO'N (S.) an ordi- 

- Nary that the heralds eſteem honourable, 
repreſented by two fides of an equicrural 

triaogle. 

- CHEVRONE/L (S.) the moiety or one half 

of a chevron, ' 1 

CHEW V.) to break, grind, or make ſmall; 

| any ſort of food wirh the teeth. . 

” CHIA'OUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers 
belonging to the grand ſeignior's court, in 

- number about five or fix hundred, whoſe 
head or principal is called cbiacus beſchi, and 
has a conſiderable poſt ; they ace continually 
at, or about the grand vizier's palace, to be 
always in readineſs to execute his orders, 

and carry his letters and diſpatches into all the 
provinces of the empire. The ſultan like- 
wiſe employs them upon the ſame occaſions. 


They carry a battoon filvered over, and are 


CHI 

zling a cauſe, or an artſul evading the forde of 
an argument by wrangling or ſquabbling. 

CHICHESTER (S.) a city and biſhoprick in 
Suſſex, which is neat, pretty large and walled 
round, whoſe cathedral is a good building, 
with a curious ſpire, which a few years ago 
received ſo great a ſhock, as endangered its 


blaſt of lightning. This city is not very po- 
pulous, and its chief trade is in corn by ſea; 
it has five ſmall churches, beſides the cathe. 
dral ; it returns two members to parliament, 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and 
has two markets weekly, viz, on Wednefſ. 
day and Saturday; is 50 computed, and 63 
mea ſured miles diſtant from Lenden. 

CHICK or CHI / CKEN (S.) the young of 2 
hen, either male or female; alſo a raw un - 
experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, or 
buſineſs whatever; a novice. 

CHIDE (V.) to reprove, ſcoid at, braw!, or 
taunt at. | | 
CHI'DLEIGH or CHU'DLEIGH (S.) in D.. 
wonſhire, has a good market weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from Londen 146 computed, 

and 182 meaſured miles, 

CHIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ting - leader. 
In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 
and determined by a line drawn through the 
chief point, which is the vppermoſt part of 
the eſcutcheon. | 

CHIE'FTAIN (S.) a captain, general, or 
champion. | 

CHULBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling or ſore, 
moſt commonly upon ho hands or feet of 


.the ſharpneſs of the air. ; 
CHILD (S) a ſon or daughter, commonly ap- 
plied to very young ones, or infants; alſo 
an unſkilful perſon in any matter. 
CHUVLDERMAS: DAY (S.) a feſtival celebrated 
in memory of the maſſacre of the children of 
Betblebem, upon the 28th of December, called 
in the Churcb- Language, Holy Innocents, 
bo deg wine (S.) the age cr ſtate of an in- 
ant, ar very young perſon, 2 
CHI'LDING (S.) the beariag or bringing forth 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, 
in which, according to the courſe of nature, 
ſhe may bear children; with the Bocanifts, 
it is applied to thoie plants that produce 
more than the uſual number of the kind. 
CHILDISH (A.) weak, trifling, without 
judgment, after the manner of a child. 
CHLI'LIAD (S.) a thouſand in number, from 
whence the logarithmick tables are often 
calied chiliadt, . 
CHTLIARCH (S) a commander, head, of 
leader of a thouſand men. 5 
CHT'LIASTS or MILLENA'RIANS (S.) 2 
ſect of Chriftians, who believe that after the 
general or laſt judgment the ſaints ſhall live a 
thouſand years upon the earth, and enjoy all 


__ + armedwith a ſcymeter and a bow and arrows, 
CHICA NE or CHICA'NERIE (S.) the 1 
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manner of innocent fatisfactton; this feRt is 
| „ | ſuppoſed 


being overthrown by a ſudden fire ball, or 


children and young perſons, occafioned by I 


\ 


CHI 


and that it was introduced by Paptor, biſhop 
of Hierapolis, who was diſciple to St. Fobn 
the Evangeliſt, through his miſtaking ſome 
paſſages of the Revelation. The modern de- 
fenders of this opinion refine upon their pre- 
deceſſor, and ſay that the ſatisfaftian wall be 
rational and angelical, untainted with any 
Eprcurean ſenſuality: As to the dime of this 
thouſand years, the abettors of this opinion 
are not perfectly agreed, Mr, Meds ſuppoſing 
it to commence and determine beiore the ge- 


that this world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, an1 
that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 
out of the aſhes of the old one, where the 
ſaints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, 
and then to be tranſlated to a higher ſtation, 


_ CHILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind | 
5 is in the winter ſeaſon. 
or CHTLLV (A.) one that is very tender, or es- 
7 fily ſenſible of cold. | 
D CHI'LMINAR (8) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 
* tiful piece of architecture that remains of all 
| 4 antiquity being the ruins of the famous pa- 
Nath lace of Perſepolis, which Alexander the Great 
der in one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
3 the inſtance of Thais the courtezan. The 
404 fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
J. ſeribed: There are about 80 ruined columns, 
of ' ſome of which are but fix feet high, and 
* about 19 that are intire, and one detached 
Eg from the reſt, about 150 paces diſtant ; the 
955 firſt plan cf a building erected upon a rock 
for of hard black marble, is aſcended to by g ſteps 
92 cut in a rock; the gate of the palace is 20 
3 "ay feet wide, on one fide of which is the figure 
IE of an elephant, and on the other of a rhino- 
3 ceros, each 3o feet high, of very fine marble ; 
7 5 after this is paſſed, there ate a great number 
N of white marble columns, the ſmalleſt of 
ad which is 15 cubits high, the largeſt 18, each 
55 c has 43 flutings of 3 inches broad, &c. from 
2 whence may be collected the largeneſs and 
wu magnificence of the work, | 
RL CHILO/NIAN or CHILO'NICE (A.) ſhort, 


pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of wri- 
ting uſed by Chi o, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, and from him taking its name, 
CHIME (V.) to ring or play upon bells mu- 
fically, as clocks that are made for diverſion 


o. P 

CHIME RA (S.) a fancied monſter, formed 
in the head of a fearful or delirious perſon ; 
alſo the invention of the poets or writers of 
romances ; any fictitious matter, or idle 
conceit. . he | 

CHIMERICAL (A.) without foundation, 
imaginary, whimſical. . 

CHUMLEIGH (S.) a ſmall town in Devon- 
ſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurfday; 
148 computed, and 184 meaſured miles diſs 

tant from London, 65 

CHTMNET (S.) that part of a houſe that is 

made ſor the conveyance of ſmoak, _ 


fappoſed to be as old as the ſecond century, | 


neral conflagration, and Dr. Burnet imagines | 
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CHIN (s.) che lower part of the facs. 

CHI'NA WARE (S.) the cups, plates, bowls, 
2 that come from the eaſtermoſt part of 

a, | 

CHFN-COUGH (S.) a violent cough or dif. 
temper that children are ſubject to, conſiſt- 
ing in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently - 
follows the meaſles ; letting blood and bal- 
ſamicks are the uſual remedies. 

CHINE (S.) the vertebra or back bone; and 
in the Butchers Trade, is frequently to cut up 
a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have a quan» 
tity of fleſh left upon the cbine bone, which 
is eſteemed a delicate diſh, | 

3 (S.) a crack or lit in a wall, floor or 

garde #5." 

CHINK (V.) to ring or ſound like the rattling 
of money; alſo a chap, gape, or burſt like 
parched earth, 3 5 Rt 

CHINTS (S.) ſuperfine Indian painted, or 
ſtained callico, | 15 

CHIP (V.) to ſeſſen or cut a thing away by a 
little at a time. | 

CHVPPING (S.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 
ſlices from off any thing, in order to make it 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended; alſo 
when added to the names of towns or places, 
it ſignifies a place where trading in, or buying 
or exchanging of commodities 07 goods, is or 
has been praftiſed, as Chipping-Sodbury, Ic. 

CHIPP'ING-NORTON (S.) a corporation. 
town in Oxfordſpire,: whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday; it is governed by two bai- 
liffs, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to judge and de- 
termine all actions under ſour pounds value 
it formely ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but 
does not now; is diſtant from London 59 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles. | 

CHIPPING O'NGAR (S.) by ſome called 
only Ongar, in Een, a town whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday, though formetly it 
was on Tyeſday; diſtant from, London 19 

| © computed, and 22 meaſured miles. 8 

CHIPPING. SO/DBURY (S.) in Glanceflerſpire, 
ſeated at the bottom of the Downs, and in 
the road, an indifferent good borough town, 
which hath a very great market for cheeſe 

on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved with 
corn and other proviſions. 

CHIPS or CHIPPING (S.) thin flices cut or | 
chopped off from a larger piece, particularly 23 
applied to Carpentry; and ſometimes uſed 
for the perquiſites or fees of perſons in pub- 
lick offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary, "> 

CHIRO/GRAPHER (S.) a clerk in the court 
of Common pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe fines 
that are acknowledged in that court. 

CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own hand wris' 
ting. , 

CHIRO'LOGY, (S.) the art of converſing by 
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figns made with the hand. ; _—_— 
CHFROMANCY (S.) the pretended art of 
BE oe telling 


CHO 


telling fortunes by the inſide of the hand, the GHOILER (S.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion, 


fame with palmifiry. | 

CHIRP (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, 
or other bird that don't fing. 3 

CHIRU'RGEON (S.) one ſkilled in anatomy, 
and learned in the art of healing wounds, 
c now commonly writ jurgeon, | 

CHIRU'RGERY (S.) the ſame with ſurgery, 
or the art of knowing the anatomy of the 
human ſtrufture, with the manner of cur- 
ing (orcs, tumorrs, broken limbs, &c. 

CHI'ZEL, cr CHU'SSEL (S.) a tool much u 
ſed by carpenters, joiners, and all workers 
in wood, made pretty long, broad and thin, 
moſt commonly ground to a ſharp edge, to 
cut mortiſes, tznons, &c, . ö 

CHIT (S.) a young child, either boy or girl, 
commonly uſed as a term of chiding, for 
crying, or doing ſome little ualucky trick. 

CHIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot 
or ſprout out its root from the earth, 

CHI TTERLINGS (S) the inwards, or hogs, 
guts dreſſed for food, which are much ſhri- 
velled or curled up; from whence the cam- 
brick ornaments worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 

men at this time, are ſo called, becauſe of 
their being gathered in folds and plai:s. 

CHIEVES, CHIVES or CIVES (S.) the ſmall 
fine threads that grow on the inſide of flow- 
ers, bearing little knobs or ſeeds at the top 
of them; alſo a ſmall ſort of onions, | 

CHUYVALRY (S.) horſemanſhip ; alſo valour 
courage and knighthood; in the Law, it 
was an ancient tenure that obliged the tenant 

to perform ſome military office for his lord. 

CHYVETS (S.) the fine threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which 
they are propagated, 

CHLA'MYS r CLA/MYS (S.) a military ha- 
bit worn by the old Romans, and was the 
ſame in war that toga was in peace, each 
belonging to the patricians; there are vari- 
ous ſorts of them, ſome for women, ſome 


for children, and ſome for men; the laſt] 
being divided into one fort for the people, 


-and another for the emperor, 
*CHLO/ROSIS (S.) that diſtemper that affects 
young maidens with a ſlo hful inactivity, and 
turns their complexion to a pale greeniſh co- 
tour, commonly called the green fickneſs. 
CHOCOLATE {S.) a confection, paſte, or 
cake, made chiefly of the flour of cacao- 
nut; alſo a liquor made of this cake or paſte 
ground or melied in water, mixed with ſu- 
gar, milk, &c. according to the palate of the 
drinker, | . 
- CHOICE (S.) freedom to do any thing or let 
it alone, at the will, option, or election of 
a per ſon. - 5 
CHOICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable. 
CHOIR (S.) that part of a church, cathedral, 
c. where the prieſts, choriſters, or fingers 
are diſpoſed in proper order to perform their 
ſever?! «offices. 


- CHOKE (v.) to ftrangle, fliſle, or ſuffocate, | 


CHO 


ſuppoſed to arife from too great a quantity 
of bilious humours, which are yeliow, hot 
and dry; and when they flow inordinately 
in the body, and are ejected both upwares 
and downwards by their acrimonious irrita. 
ting the bowels and ſtomach, the phy fcians 
call it the cho/era morbus, * 5 

CHO'LERICK (A.) haſty, paſfionate, eafily 

| moved to anger; alſo abounding or flowing 
with choler. 8 f 

CHO'LICE or CO'LICK (S.) a violent, ſevere 
gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, ſo 
called b:cauſe the ufual ſeat of the diſorder 
was forme ly ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon; phyficians divide it into the bilious, 
windy, and nephritick forts, which, as they 
have various cauſes, ſo muft they alſo have 
different remedies, | | 

CHOOSE (v.) to ſeparate, part, divide, elect 
or pick out cne or many things from others, 

CHOP S.) a cut, blow, or gaſn made with a 
knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin ſlice cf mut- 
ton, &c, ordinarily cut off from that part of 

the ſheep called the loin; from whence thoſe 
eating- houſes that ſel} or vend this commu. 
dity are called chop - beuſes. 

CHOP (V.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a vio- 
lent ſtroke; to mince or make ſmall by re- 
peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or ex- 
change one thing for another. Z 

CHORD (S.) in Geometry, is a right lire 
drawn through or cutting the diameter of 2 
circle, and divides the whole circle into two 
parts, by extending from one point of an 
arch of any circle tothe other oppoſite point; 


mon to both arches, altho' one be greater, 
and the other leſſer, or boti equal to a ſemi- 
circle. Alfo a rope of the ſmaller fize; and 
in M«fck, ſometimes it means the ſtrings of 
the inftruments themſelves, by whoſe vibra- 
tions the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and 
by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tone 
are determined; and ſometimes it means the 
ſtriking two or more proper ſounds together; 
which give a moſt grateful ſalutation to the 
ear. | | | 
CHORDEE'” or CORDEE/ S.) an inflamm:- 
tion and contraction of the frenum and un- 
der part of the penis, ſo as to render erec- 
tion painful, uſually occaſior ed by impuie 
coition, and thereby producing a violent go- 
norrhea, which yields, a very acrimoniow 
matter, that renders it very troubleſome to 
the patient, $2 
CHORSON (S.) the exterior membrane in 
which the fce:us is wrapped up in the 
wamb, very thick and ftrong in the inſide, 
where it joins another membrane, called, 
amnios, very ſmooth, but on the outfide 
rovgh and uneven, interſperſed with a great 
number of veſſels, and faſtened to the ma- 
trix by the placenta ; this membrane ii 


found in all animals, and together with the 
| gs amnioi 
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ſometimes called the ſubtenſe, and is com- 
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amnios and placenta, compoſe what is called 
the after hu th. a 


cHO RIS TER or QUIRISTER (S.) one who 


ſings or performs a part in the ſervice cf the 
choix. 1 78 05 


CHORO'GRAPHER (S.) a ſludent in, and 


practiſer of the art of chorography, Which is 
a dim nution of geography, and relites only 
to the deſcription of a particular country or 
province wherein the natura hiſtory, and the 
particular incidents of the place are ſuppoſed 
to be recited. | 
CHO'RUS (S.) that part of vocal or iinſtru- 
mental muſick where the voices or inſtru 
ment perform toge her. 


cho usE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, deceive, 


or cozen. FLY 

CHRISM (S.) a ſort of oil or balſam conſe- 

cCrated and uſed by the Roman and Greek 
churches in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme unc- 
tion, 


'CHRVSOM or CHRI'SMALE (S.) this meant], 
anciently the tace clo h, or linen laid over 


the child's face, when they were baptiſed; 
from whence, in the bills of mortality, ſuch 
children as die in the month are called cbri. 
ſomt. 


| CHRIST (S.) in Greet, fignifies anointed, be- 


ing the ſame with M-//i2b in Hebrew, which 
the Jews attributed to that Saviour and De. 
liverer whom they expected, and who was 
promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this ap- 
pellation is commonly put to our Saviour Jeſus, 
and then it means him who is the object of 
our faith, and the author of our religion. 


CHRI'ST. CHURCH (S.) in Hampſhire, at the 


meeting of the rivers Avon and Stour, is 4 
large, populous borough-town, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 
common-council men; ſends two members 
to parliament, has a market weekly, and is 
$0 computed, and 101 meaſured miles di- 
.. ſtant from Loudon; x 
CHRI'STEN V.) to baptize, or publickly 
admit perſons into the Ch:iſtian church, by 
ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly 


that profeſs the Chriſtian religion. 

CHRI'STENDOM (S.) that part of Europe 
where the religion of Chriſt is the national 
and publick religion of the country, as France, 
Spain, Germary, England, Sweden, Se. 

CHRI'STIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 


Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, a: 


the ſeveral ceremonies, laws, ordinances, ar- 
ticles of faith, &c. | ; 


 CHRUSTIAN (S,) a perſon who owns, pro- 
feſſes, and believes in Chriſt, and accord. 


ingly is baptized in his name; ſometimes 
young, by the parents diréction, as in the 


common, and almoſt univerfal practice cf 
the ſeveral different churches, which when 
he arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 


by publickly approving of, and continuing 1 


þ 


made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and people, 


| 


— 


q 


' CHRONOLO'GICAL (A.) any thing that be- 


C HR 
the ſame, or elſe he is baptized when an 
adult, and ſo makes profeſſion before. Ia 
the primitive Church, there were abundance. 
of different, ſes called by this rame, that 
held very contradictory opinions to each 
other; and ſo there are now, 5 
CHRISTIA/NITY or CHRTSTIANISM (S.) 
the doctrines, laws, and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and ſtrictiy 
ſpeaking, only ſuch as were taught, and 
commanded by Chriſt himtelf; but a great 
deal of addition has been made both by the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un= 


der that character, that no ways deſerves ſo 


ſacred an appellation, e Fo 
CHRI'STMAS (S.) the feaſt of the nativity of 
ou Chriſt, ce!ebrated the 25th of Decem= 
ber; in the e:ffern primitive Church, Chrifl= 
mas and the Eprphary were deemed but one 
and the Tame feaſt; and to this day the 
church univerſally keeps a continued feſtival 
within thoſe limits, Drocleſian the Romas 
emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- 
ing informed the Chriſtians were ſſembled 


f 


1 
7 


in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 


vity, ordered the doors t» be ſhut; and the 
_church to be ſet on fire, which preſently de- 
ſtroyed both the people and building. 


CHRO'MATICK (S.) one who never bluſhes 


or whoſe colour never changes ; agreeable 
delightful, pleaſant; alſo a g, Fermi 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi- tones; in Parnting, it means thethird 
or colouring part. i | 
CHRO"MATISM (S.) the natural celour or 


tincture of a thing, : 
CHRO/NICAL (A.) in Phyfich, is a flow, in- 
veterate, and almoſt immoveable diſtemper, 
CHROI#NICLES (S.) the hiſtory of a kingdom, 
c. digeſted in order of time. n 
HRO NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition or fort 


of verſe, in which ſuch letters as are nume - 


rals, make up the date or year that the ac« 
tion mentioned 1s ſappoſed to be done in. 

CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO/'LOGIST {S.} 
one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diftributions of 

time, and thereby pointing out when the 


moſt remarkable events happened, or wee .. ' 


rformed, 


longs or appertains to chronolog x. 


CHRONOLOGY (s.) the art of computing 


time, and chiefiy means from the earleſt 


I 


accounts down tothe preſent time, fer whiclt 


purpoſe there have been invented many azias - 


or periods to compute by: The common re- 
ceived opinion of the Chriſtians is, that the 
world was begun to be formed the ad day of 


ſome place it upon March 25; the Fews | 
who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
formed, either thro* negligence or ignorante 


have created abundance of d fficulttes in this 


ſcience, upon account wherevf, very little 
—— can be come at as to the exact time 


. 0. 


* S% 3 21 


May, according to 3 account; but 


Fg 
* 


; 


. CHURCH (s.) 


* 


—_— _ 
of many memorable events, which would 
give great light ta the interpretation of many 
paſſ-ees of the Old Teſtament. 5 

CHRONQ'METER (S.) any inſtrument that 
meaſures time he her it be a clock, ſun dial, 
c. thd* it is more immediately applied to a 
particular one of the pendulous kind. 

CHRYSOCO'LLA (S.) a mineral uſed in the 
ſcldering gold, found in mines of gold, filver, 
copper, &c. of a various colour, according to 

. Where it grows; the beſt is green like an 
emerald ; ſome deem it a ſpecies of nitre ; the 

- phyſicians uſe it in curing wounds; there is 
alſo an artificial fort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural ſteeped in water with wood. 


_CHRY'SOLITE (S.) a precious, traniparent 


None, of a gold-colour mixed with green, 
which gives a fine luſtre, ſaid to be the tenth 
in the F-wiþ high prieſts pectoral, on which 
was engraved Zebulos; ſome tranſlate it car- 
. buncle, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured they knew not what it was. 
EHRYSOPOE'IA (S.) the philoſopher's ſtone, 
or art of mak.ng gold. 
CHUB (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh with a great 


bead; alſo a filly, ignorant perſon, whoſe un- 


derſtanding is eaſily impoſed on, and cheated ; 
alſo any perſon that is large, plump, and full 
about the head and face. 

CHUCK (v.) to ſtroke under the chin in a 
playing, familiar, fawning manner ; alſo to 
toſs or throw farthings to, or into a ſmall 
Hole made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſehool- boys; allo to 
cry like a partridge. i 

CHU'CKLE (V.) to laugh often by fits, as if 
tickled. * 

CHU'CKLE (s.) a clowniſh, unmannerly, ig- 
norant perſon, | 

CHU'FFY (S.) blunt, plain, downright, 
clowniſh, unmannerly. 

CHUM (S.) a bed-fellow or companion in the 
ſame chamber, particularly ſaid of thoſe who 

are ſtudents at a univerſity, and that join in 
common expences there, 


CHUMP (s.) a ſhort thick log of wood cut 


for firing. 


and by different authors it is applied both to 
proſane and religious meetings; and with us 

_ fignifies ſometimes the place built anfap- 
pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
. ſometimes is put for the whole number ot 
profeſſors both prieſts and people, and ſome- 
times for the doctrine, laws and ordinances 
of a people or nation, and ſometimes for the 
clergy only. Many diſputes to little purpoſe 
haye been carried on upon this thefis, which 

- like moſt religious contentions, tend only to 


5 . feftroy pprity of lift and manners, and to 


introduce enmity and hatred hetween the 
opponents and their abgttors, In old time, 
hure bes were built as far as poſſible ſrom ali 


other commop buildings, and ſurrounded |, 


with courts, gardens or buildings, belonging 


nifies properly an afembly, CH 
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part, from which there was 2 paſſage into 2 
cloyſter or ſquare eourt, with covered galle. 
ries round it, ſupported with pillars, under 
which the poor placed themſelves to receive 
alms. In the middle of the court was a 
fountain, where people waſhed their hands 
and faces before they went to prayers ; at 
the farther end of the cloyſter was a double 
porch, in which were three doors leading 
into the body of the church, on the outſide 
of which and near it were two ſmall build. 
ings, called the baptiſtry and veſtiy; the 
body of the church was divided into three 
parts by two rows of pillars, which ſupported 
the galleries; at the fartheſt end eaſtward 
ſtood the altar, and behind it the preſbyte. 
rium or ſanctuary, where the prieſts were 
during divine ſervice, with the biſhop in the 
middle of them, whoſe chair was at the very 
farther end of the church eaſtward ; before 
the altar was a balluſtrade ; at the entry into 
this chancel was the pulpit or deſk raiſed, 
with ſteps to go up to it, where they read the 
leſſons, and ſometimes there were two of 
them with a ſpace between them: The altar 
or table was made of rich materials, ſome. 
times of filver, and ſometimes of gold, orna- 
mented, &c, and often placed on the tomh 
of a martyr, &c. theſe obſervances brought 
in much ſuperſtition, ' a great deal of igno - 
rance, but very little religion. 
CHURCH STRETTON or STRE'T TON (S.) 
a town in Sbrepſbire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between 
two hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant. 
from London. | 
CHURL {S.) a covetons, ungenerous perſon, 2 
niggard, one willing to receive all good offi- 
ces, but return none. | 
CHU'RLISH (A.) ill-natured, clowniſh, ſurly, 
unmannerly, | | 
CHURN (S) a veſſel to make butter in, gene- 
rally in the form of a conical drinking can. 
CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in, and 
with a proper veſſel or inſtrument, ſo that 
by the eontinual agitation thereof, it becomes 
a thick conſiſtence, called butter. 
CHYLE (S.) that whitiſh juice into which, in 
the Anima] OEconomy, the food is immedi- 
ately coverted by digeſtion, and after ſeve- 
ral paſſages thro? various parts of the body, 
it becomes blood, : 
CHYLIFICA'TION (S.) the formation of the 
chyle, or the act whereby the food is changed 
into chyle. 80 
CHY'MICAL (A.) ſomethirg done or pre- 
pored according to to the rules of chymiſtry ; 
alſo any thing pertaining or helonging to 
chymiſtry. | 
CHY'MIST (8) a perſon ſkilful in, or praQti- 
ng the art of chymiſtry. | 
CHY/MISTRY pr CHE'MISTRY (S.) the 
art of ſeparating or redycing mixed bodies 
into their component parts, thereby to dif- 


| fo the cbyrch j the porch was the outermoſt 


cover their hidden virtues, and 1 
8 | their 
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their inner contexture, which properly may 
be conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
dies, principally effected by the means of fire 
in order to diſcover their ſeveral powers and 


virtues, whether they are for phyfical or phi- 


| loſophical uſes. | 
HYMO'SIS or CHEMO'SIS (S.) a rheum 


or inflammation of the eye lids, which by its | 


heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the infide to be turned outwards, and there- 
by rendering a perſon very diſagreeable to 
look at. | 
CI'CATRICE (S.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam that 
is left after a wound or ulcer is healed. 
CICATRI'CULA (S.) the treddle or little 
white ſpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed 
to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which 
the firſt changes appear in the formation of a 
chicken. 
CICATRI/ZE (V.) to heal up a wound to 
- cloſe the lips of a cut and join or cement 
zhe parts together, yet, ſo as to make or 
leave a ſcar or viſible mark,, where the in- 
jury Was. | | ED 
CICU'TA (s.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe 
parts, made of hemlock ; among the Anci. 
ents, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- 
tainly known how compounded ; one fort, 
which was uſed upon flate criminals, was 
the liquor of the plant cicuta. : 
CI'DER (S.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well- 
known liquor, made of the juice of apples, 
and ſometimes of other fruits, ; 
CIVDERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean fort of 
_ cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
aſter the cider ig prefſed out, by pouring on 
water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which having ſtood 48 hours, is ſuf- 
ficiently impregnated ; then the liquor being 


preſſed out, and immediately tunned up, in 


a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 
they who keep it any time add a quantity of 


' hops. 3 
CIE LING (S.) the partition between an up- 


per ind a lower room, which to the lower 
one is the top or ceiling, and to-the upper 
one is the floor or walking place; but it i8 
generally reſtrained to that covering, which 
goes over the loweſt part of the joiſts, and 
which commonly in England is lathed, plai- 
ſtered, and white waſhed. | 
CILIA (S.) the hairs of the eye brows, efpe- 
cially the longer or uppermoſt ones, which 
are both larger and ſtiffer than the under 
Ones. 47 | 


CI'MA or CIMA/TIUM (S.) a member or 


moulding in Architefure, which is placed up» 

permoſt, or at the ſummit of the cornice 
whole profile is waved, viz. concave at top, 

and convex at bottom, and tho* ſome ar- 

chitects confine it to the top of the cornice, 

yet workmen in common call all fimilar 
mouldings by this name. 
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- whoſe origin the learned are much divided; 
but the general opinion is, that they in- 
habited the moſt northern parts, and from 
thence ſpread themſelves, about the. 639th 
year of Rome, over Germany, Swiſſerland, 
Daupbine, Languedoc, &c, in ſuch vaſt num 
bers, that the Romans. were obliged to ſend 
their armies againſt them, who were ſeveral 
times defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 
year of Rome 652, gave them a general rout. 
Theſe people are reported to have invented 
the drum for warlike uſes. ES | 
CI'/ME”TER or C'METAR (S.) a broad, 
crooked ſword, generally uſed by the Tarke 
iſꝰ ſoldiery. ; "IN 
CIMME'RIAN (A.) dark, diſma!, gloomy, 
ſpoken particularly of a Scythian people, 
Whoſe country is now inhabited by the ſietis 
Tartars; their country was ſo full of woods, 
and covered with continual clouds, that but 
very little ſun was ſeen among them: Some 
people of this name are ſaid to inhabit Baia 
in * near the lake Avernus, where it is 
reported Sibyl's den or cave Was, - Theſe 
people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
day time, and in the night robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours ; they were extreme 
ſuperſtitious, to which their natural fituation 
contributed very much; they had a famous 
den, by which they ſaid people went down 
into hell, after they had ſacrificed to the in» » 
fernal gods, upon which fancy Homer and 
Virgil founded the fable of hell. ro 
| CYNCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding firing 3 
and in Arebitecture, the liſt, orlo, or fillet 
made at the top or bottom of a column by 
. way of ornament. 7 4 Os: 
CUNDERS (S.) coals burnt till all, or the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 
CINEFA'/CTION or CINERA'TION (S.) the 
reducing or burning to aſhes, _ 
CI'NNABAR or CI'NOPER (S.). a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 
in quickfilver mines; this is the common 
vermillion, when ground up with the ſpirit 
of wine and urine z there are ſome mines. of _ 
this mineral only; it is properly quickilver 
petrified, as appears by the chemical opera- 
tions, whereby a pound of good quickfilver 
yields 14 ounces of mercury: Phyficians uſe 
it in venereal caſes, and other ſharp ſerols 
diſeaſes. There is alſo a faQicious or artifi- 
cial ſort, produced from mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublim'd ; this is uſed for the ſame phy- 
fical purpoſes with the native cinnebar ; there 


N 


of ſal. armoniac ſublim' d, together. f 

CINNAMON (S.) an agreeable aromatic 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow» 
ing common im the iſland of Ceylon, which 


ſ\mell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte :- It is ge- 


| CI'MBRI (S.) a fegt or nation of people, about 


* 


ported, that the tree in three years after jeg... 


of * 
- . 


is alſo a blue ſort, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and ones 


by degrees, being dried, twiſts .up in. the. "4 . 
form we ſee it, acquiring by degrees à briſk. . - 


| CIR 
being barked, hat a new rind or bark, as 
good as the firſt ; there are many forts that 
go by this common name; it is uſed various 
ways, and for civerie good purpoſes ; it is 
 Imagined, that f-oken of in ſcripture was 
very different from what we have and uſe. 
CINQUE (s.) the number five, a term com- 
monly uſed at dice, to ſignify that fide that 
has five ſpots 3 and in Botany, graſs that has 
five leaves or branches, is called c:ngue frei!; 
alfo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part 
of England, towards France, are by way of 
- eminence called the cingue ports, and are 
governed by a particular policy, having a 
keeper, called the lord warden of the cingue 
porte, who has the authority af an admiral 
among them, and ſends cut writs in his own 
name; the ports are Haſi:ngs, Remney, Hytbe, 
Dover and Sandwich, | 
crON S.) a young i} oot, ſprig, or ſucker of 
a vine, flower, plant, &c. | 
CI'PHER (S.) the letters of a perſon's name 
ſo interwoven together, that they are the 
fame backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 
both at top ard byttom 53 ſometimes it mean 
the obfcure character or hidden marks, that a 
letter is wrote in, that it is intended nobody 
, ſhall read but the party to whom it is ſeat; 
alſo the mark or character among the Aritb- 
merfriant, which is expreſſed by an (o), anc 
- "which of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but wher 
it ſtauds on the right or left hand of any o- 
ther figure, makes it have ten fold greater 
or leſſet value, than it would have, was it 
away, aS 5, 50, O5, &c, 


CVPHER (V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, | 


to teach or uſe the art of practical arithme- 
tick. 

CPPHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchoo 
term. for atithmetick, or the art of practica 
vumbeting. . 

CIV/PPUS 8.) a ſhort column or pillar ſet vp 
by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
conte ining directions to travellers, which way 
they ſhould go, or elie gave an account cf 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 
ſtrument wherewith flaves were beaten. 


CI/RCLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure or 


area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line is 
every where equally diſtant from the center 
or middle point; by the properties of this 
excellent figure almoſt all the practical ma- 
thematicks were brought to light. 
CVRCUTT (S.) the path that any revolving 
© body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 
alſo the ſtages or journies that the judges go 
twice in every year, to adminiſter juſtice in 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
CIRCULAR (A.) any thing that is round, or 
in the ſorm'of a circle, which, when it re 
turns to the place where it begun, ges on 
the fame courſe again; fo numbers in deci- 
mal calculations frequently go to a certain 


period, and then repeat or circulate again 


- 
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and again to infinity; alſo certain numbery 
whole powers end in or With the ſame fi- 
gure, as in the original root, ſuch are © and 
6, whoſe ſquares are 25 and 35, cubes 125 
and 216, biquadrates 625 and 1:96, &c, alſd 
letters wrote upon extraordiary occafions to 
ſummons any large companies together, cal. 
led circular letters, 


CI'RCULATE (V.) to move round, or con. 


ſtantiy in the ſame order, ſo that when one 
period is finiſhed, the per on or thing goes 
over again in the ſame mar ner; alſo to ne. 
gociate or make b lis current, 


CIRCULA'TION S.) the going or moving 


round in one conſtant order; in Chymiftry, it 
is the riſing or falling of the vapours of any 
liquor agitated by the fire; and when p- 
plied to Animal Life, it means the continua 
motion of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries, and returning back to the hea 
through the veins. | 


CIRCUMAGGERA/TION (S.) a heaping 


round about. 


CIRCUM A/MBIENT (A.) any thing that 


flows round, or encompaſſes about ſome o-. 
ther thing; but commonly uſed in a pbyſical 
ſenſe, for the open or common air, and lome- 
times for other fluids. 2 


CIRCUMAMBULA'TION (s.) a walking er 


going round about. 


CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect of the Do. 


natiſts, in Africa, in the fourth century, who 
rambied from one place to another, pre- 
tending to reform the publick manners, and 
redreſs grievances z they manumiſed flaves 
without the conſent of their maſters, for- 


- gave debts that were none of their own, and 


committed many other inſolencies: At the 


beginning of theſe diſorders they marched 


only with ftaves, which they called the 
faves of Iſrael, under the command cf M. 
æides and Tafer ; but afterwards they , mace 
uſe of all forts of weapons againſt the or- 


thodox; thro' a miſſed zeal for martyrdom, 


they deſtroyed themſelves, by throwing 
themſelves trom precipiges, leaping into the 
fire and cutting their own throats, upon which 
their biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, not 
being able to reſtrain them themſelves. 


CIRCUMCI'SE (V.) to cut a thing round 2. 


bout, and particularly ſpoken of as a religi- 
ous act of diſtinguiſhing a particular people 
from others, and by us generally underſiood 
of the Jews, though uſed by ſeveral other 
people both Chriſtians and Mahometans ; the 
Jeu on the eighth day, according to their 
law, perform this ceremony thus: One, 
called the godfather, holds the child during 


the operation, and the godmother carries 


it to and ſrom the ſynagogue, in ſuch places 
where they are allowed; the operator 1 


called mabel, that is, the circumciſer, who 


may be any perſon they pitch upon, or he 
father himſelf may do it, if he is {kilful 
enough; nor is the place abſolutely deter- 
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CURCUMFLEX (S,) a Gramniatical mark or 


CIRCUMGYRA!TION (s.) a moving or go- 


CFRCUMTY'CENT (A.) lying round about a 
'CIRCUMLOU'TION (s.) the ufing a multi- 
CIRCUMPOSUTION (s.) a being placed 


CIR 

mined, whether houſe or ſynagogue : Two: 
ſeats b*ing prepared, one for the godfather, 
and the other for the prophet Elias, who is 


imagined to be inviſibly preſent, the circum- | 


ciſer having à diſh containing all his inftru- 
ments and neceſfiries, after having ſung a 
hymn, they receive the child with faying, 
Baru: Habba, or Welcome 3 the godfather 
holding the child on his knees, the circum- 
ciſer undes the clouts, and with his razor 
in his hand ſays Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who 
baft command:d us to circumcife, and at the 
ſame time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then tw.ce or thrice 
| ſucks the blo04 cur, and ſpits it into a cup of 
wine; after hat he dreſſes the wound with 
coral rowder, &c. this done he takes a cup 
of wine, ard aſter bleffing it once, repeats a 
ſecond benediRion for the child, names him, 
and pronounces theſe words of E-ekiel, Live 


CIRCUMSCRUPTION (s.) the act of ſur⸗ 


p 


in thy blood; then moiſtening his lips with the 
wine he ſpit the hlo d into, they fing a pſalm; 
the girls are only bleſſed and named. 


or cutting round ab ut. 

CIRCUUM DU CTION (S.) a leading or carry - 
ing about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amuſing 
a perſon. by a long harangue, and endeavour. 
ing to keep off the point or concluſion of the 
matter. ; 

CIRCU'MFERENCE (S.) the utmoſt limit or 
circuit of a thing; a term uſed in Gegmetry, 
and particularly applied to planes. 

CIRCUMFERE'NTOR (S.) the name of a ſur- 
veyirg inſtrument, conſiſting of a braſs circle 
and index all of a piece, to which is added a 
compats well rectified, to find the bearing or 
fituation of the place, 


accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 


the omiſſfion of ſome letter, much uſed in the 


French language. 
CIRCUMFLU'ENT (A.) any thing that flows 
freely about another body. | | 
CIRCUMFU'/SION (S.) the pouring liquor 
round about any thing, 


* 


ing round; and in the preſent Philoſophy, it is 
- the moving of a body round its centre. 


place or thing, 
. plicity of words when a few would do. 
round about a place or thing, 


CIRCUMROTA'TION(S)wheeling or moving 
round about. g 


CIRCUMCI/SION (S.) che act of circumsiſing 


, , f 
CIRCUMSCRI'BE. (V.) to hem in, limit, 


bound or ſtint ; in Geometry, it is to draw one 


figure round or about another, ſo as the cir- 


CIR 


rounding or circumſcribing ; and with the 


Nuturaliſſi, is the bounds or limits of -any , 


natural figure. ' 


CI/RCUMSPECT (A.) confiderate, cautious, 


wary, careful, wiſe, prudent, 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION (S.) a wary, careful, 
diligent looking after a thing, a duly weigh- 
ing and conſidering a matter. 


CV/RCUMSTANCE (s.) ſomething that re- 


lates to a matter, a ſpeciality. that makes a 
thing more or leſs probable. 


CI/RCUMS TANCES (S.) the particular inci- 


dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may become lawful or 
unlawtul, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of a man's private fortune, where. 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in good 
or bad circumſlances, 


CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A.) very particular, 


relating all the circumſtances, &c. of a matter 


or thing, : 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE (V.) to deſcribe a 
thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 
order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 
probability of it. e 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION (S.) a line, or large 
trench made round a camp in the befieging of 

a town, about a cannon ſhot from the place, 
12 feet broad, and 7 deep, bordered with a 
parapet, and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 

vent the enemy's receiving any ſuccour, to 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the excurflong 
of the garriſon. e | 

CIRCUMVE/NT (V.) to hinder, prevent, o- 
ver- reach, diſappoint, or deceive. 

CIRCUMVE'NTION (S.) cheating, diſap- 
pointing, over reaching, or deceiving. 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION (S.) a turning orroll- 
ing round about, particularly fpoken of the 
horns or volute of the Jonick order, 


CIRCUS S.) a fpatious place at Rome, between 
- mounts Pa/atine and Aventine, ſurrounded with 


buildings in form of acircle or oval; this was 
for the publick plays; and in the amphithea- 


tre, that was quite round it, were galleries 


and boxes for the ſpectators to ſtand or fit in x 
It was firſt rudely erected by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, fifth king of Rome; but in after times jt 
was magnificently built and embelliſhed wi 

marble round butts, round which the courſers 
ran; there were alſo pillars and obeliſks 
adorned with hieroglyphicks : The'emperor 
Claudius, to render it more beautiful, cauſed 
moſt of the marks and obeliſks to be gilt 
with gold ; Caligula paved it with vermillion 


ſtone ſoldered with gold; Heliogabalus added 


the filings of gold and filver-; the galleries 
were, adorned with the images of their gods, 
and the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy. There 
were ſeveral cirgues at Rome, but the largeſt 
was the moſt magnificent. 0 


cumſcribing figure, by its angles, fides or CYRENCESTER or CI'SSITER (s.) in Glou- 


planes, touch all the angles, ſides or planes 
of the jaſcribed figure, 9 P b 


cefterſhire, has he river Churn rurning thro? 


it, ard is both che largeſt and oldeſt town = | 


W . 3 r —— 
a 0 * 


L. 
the county, having been an ancient fortified 
city among the Britains, and the. metropo- 
tis of the large province of the Debus; as 
alſo an eminent ſtation for the Roman ar- 
mies; and ſome authors ſay, the emperor 

' Conflantine was crowned king of the Britains 


here. It is now governed by two high con- | 


Nables, and 14 wirdsmen over ſeven diſ- 
tin wards, appointed yearly at the court 
teet. The borough, which is confined within 
the town, ſends two members to parkament, 
and every houſe keeper not receiving alms, 


has a vote; it hath two weekly markets, | 


wiz. Monday for corn, cattle and proviſions, 
and on Friday chiefly for wool, for which 
_ commodity it is the greateſt market in Zng- 
land ; it hath five fairs annually, three for 
all ſorts of commodities, and two for cloth 
only; it is a poſt town, and has a ſtage- 
coach; 68 computed, and 85 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London, - 
CISA'LPINE (A.) any perſon, place or thin 
bred or reſiding on this fide the Ap, or thoſe 
; 8 mountains that ſeparate France from 
Fay. | 
CISLEU? (s.) the ninth month in the Jeroiſß 
_  eccleſfiaftical year, and the third in the civil 
or political year, anſwering nearly to our No- 
vember; the ſeventh of this month is a great 
, faſt, in memory of Jebosim's piercing the 
book of Feremiab's prophecies with a pen- 
Knife, and throwing them into the fire that 
was on the hearth; on the th the Jew: 
afflict themſelves, becauſe Antiochus Epipba- 


»es proſaned the temple of Jeruſalem, and 


put the ſtatute of Jupiter Olympiut in it; the 
asth is a ferft in remembrance of Juda: 

Maccaleus's purifying the temple, and dedi- 
cating it atew.—Calmetr, - 

CISSOLU'D (S.) in Geometry, an algebraical 
curve, firſt invented by Diocles. 

CI'STERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain 


or river water, formerly built under ground, 
and now commonly made of lead, and kept 


in the yards or kitchens of houſes, to have 
a a ſufficient quantity of water at hand, and 
ready upon all occafions ; ſometimes it means 
a receiver, or veſſel to put bottles of wine, 
&c. in, uſed at feaſts and great men's tables. 

C TAD EL. (S.) a ſort, caftle or ſtrong place, 
conſiſting of 4, 5 or 6 baſtions; ſometimes 
- built in the middle or moſt eminent part of a 


city, end ſometimes at a fmall diſtance from 


it, both to command and defend it. 

 CITA/TION (s.) a citing or quoting a paſſaze 
out of an author; alſo a ſummons from the 
biſhop's court, to appear beſore an eccleſia 
Kical judge. : 

CITE (v.) to quote a paſſage out of an author, 
to ſhew by what authority ſomething is ſaid 
or wrote ; alſo to ſummon a perſon before an 
eccleſiaſtical judge, to anſwer a charge rela- 
ting to ſomething of church matters. 

CITIZEN (S.) a treeman or inhabitant of a 
city or body corporate, - 


© CFTRON (s. ) a pleafant, agreeable fruit, in 


s 


% 


| 


| 


CLA 

colour, taſte and ſmell ſomewhat: reſembling 

alemon, and uſed for this ſame purpoſes, but 

much larger ; from this fruit are made cordi. 
als, confections, oils, eſſences, &c. exceedin 
ple: ſant, uſeful and beneficial to the taker, 

CI'TTERN or CI'THERN (S.) a Spaniþh 
mufical inſtrument, ſomewhat like a lute, but 
now much out of uſe. 

CI'TY (S.) a large walled town, endowed with 
particular privileges; anciently it was appro. 
priated to thoſe towns that were biſhops ſees 
only, and ſeems ftill to retain that diſtinction 
here in England, tho“ not always in other 
countries. 

CI'VET (S.) a perfume taken from an animal 
called a civet cat, which has a receptacle or 


which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by the 
ſecretion of glands proper for that purpoſe, 
CIVIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Roman 
on him who had ſaved the life of a fellow. 
citizen in battle, or an aſſault; it was ſo 
highly eſteemed, that it was looked on 28 2 
proper reward for Augufius ; and Cicero, upon 
diſcovering Catiline's conipiracy, had it given 
him likewiſe, 
CI'VIL (A.) kind, courteous, well. bred ; and 
in a political Senſe, belonging to the manage. 
ment, regulation and government of a city, 
ſtate or kingdom; fo when a perſon is ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid ts 
undergo a civi / or political death. 
Civil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckon- 
ing from 12 of the clock of one night, to 
the ſame hour of the next. 


Civil Law, is properly the national law or 
cuſtom of every ſtate or kingdom; but in 


Zurepe, it is frequently reſtrained to a parti- 
cular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Romas 
and Greek laws, and which in Esgland ate 
now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual courts only, 
and in maritime affairs. | | 
Civil War, an inteſtine quarrel between 
the people and their governors of any king- 
dom, ſtate, c. or between the people of the 
fame ſtate, city, &c. 

Civil Year, is that ſpace of time that e- 
very ſtate or kingdom has appointed -for a 
legal year, beginning and ending according 


| to the uſage or cuſtom of the place, which in 


different kingdoms has different periods. 
CIVILIAN (S.) a ſtudent, profeſſor or doctor 
of the civil law. a | 
CIVILITY or CI'VILNESS (S.) mannerli- 
neſs, good uſage, courteſy, obligingneſs, 
CIVILTZE (V.) to reduce to good order; to 
poliſh or make tractable; to tame or regulate 
a rude, undiſciplined perſon or people. 
CLACE (S.) a valve or moveable part of any 
thing, that by its motion backwards or for- 
wards makes a rattling or noiſe ; alſo a nick- 
name for a woman's tongue; a prattler or 
8 


| 


bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 
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CLAD (A.) cloathed or dreſſed, BOY 

CLAIM (V.) to demand, own, require, or 
challenge a thing as one* right. 

CLAIM (S.) a demanding or challenging ſome- 
thing for one's own, that is in the poſſeſſion 
of another perſon, 

cLATMABLE (A.) any thing that mey be 
owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong to 
another perſon, 5 

CLAI'MANT (S.) a Law Term, ſignifying the 

rſon that defires or lays ciaim to an eſtate 
he has not yet in poſſeſſion, 

CLAIR. OBSCURE or CHIA'RO SCURO 
(S.) in Painting, is the art of diſtributing to 
the beſt advantage, the lights and ſhadows 
of a place, both with regard to the eaſing of 

the eye, and the effect of the whole piece; 
alſo a piece, drawing or deſign conſiſting only 
of two colours, and which is now uſually 
umber and white. | 

CLA MBER (A.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
tree, or other difficult place, by the hands 
and legs only, 


CLA'MMY (A.) damp, ſticky or gluiſh, like ; 


moiſtened ſugar, 3 ; 

CLA'MOUR (S.) a noiſy outcry, complaint, 
or bawling, without juſt reaſon. 

CLA'MOROUS (A.) noiſy, quarrelſome, brawl- 
ing, &c. 

CLAMP (S.) a piece of wood or timber faſten- 
ed to a maſt or yard of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen 
it, and prevent the wood from burſting ; in 
Joinery it is a piece of wood fitted to another 
board, table, &c. ſo that the grain of the one 
runs croſs the grain of the other, to prevent 
it from warping. 

CLAN (S.) a tribe or family; or in an enlarged 
Senſe, all that live upon one place or ſpot of 
ground, in which fenſe it is taken for the 
tenants of one lord in Scotland, 

CLANDE'STINE (A.) private, contrary to 
law, by ſtealth. 

CLANG (V.) to ſound like a ſtrong and ſhrill 


trumpet, 


CLAP (S.) a loud crack or blow; alſo the foul or | 


venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or beginnings; 
alſo the joyful noiſe of approbation made by 
the auditors of a concert, play, &c. by ſtriking 
the palms of their hands together, 
CLAP (V.) te ſtrike the palms of the hands 
together, fometimes as a fign of approbation, 


and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great noiſe 


ip a rude manner; alſo to inſect a perſon 
th the firſt degree of the venereal or fou] 
diſeaſe, by coition, | 
CLA'PBOARD (s.) a ſtaff or board cut ready 
to make caſks with, 


a bell, from whence, by way of ridicule, the 
tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy perſon is called a 


clapper*; alſo a place under ground where 
rabbits breed, 5 


CLAP'PERDOGEON (s.) a beggar born and 


bred ; and in the Casting Diſtribution, the 
forty: firſt order of beggars, or rather thieves. 


— 


; 


CLA'PPER (S.) the tongue or iron ringer of} 


CHEM 
the leaſt entitled to compaſſion or charity, 
becauſe having never been inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, morality, or induſtty, 
they ſeldom let any proper opportunity for 
villainy flip them. 
CLARE (S.) in S«folk, 2 ſmall town, where 
ſays, &c, are manuſactured; its market is 
weekly on Friday; 50 computed, and 61 
meaſured miles diftant from London, 
CLARENCIEUX (S.) the ſecond King at arms 
here with us, ſo called, becauſe formerly he 
belonged to the duke of Clarence ; his office 
is to marſhal and diſpoſe of the funerals, of 
all the lower nobility, as baronets, knights, 
eſquires and gentlemen on the ſouth fide of 
Trent, from whence he is allo called ſur-rey, 
or ſouth. rey. 5 
CLARET (S.) the now common names of 
all red wines, though originally it meant 
only ſuch wines as were of a pale or light 
. red colour. f X 1 ob 
CLA*'RICHORD or MA'NICHORD (S.) a 
muſical inſtrument in the form of a ſpinnet 3 
it has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which 
bear. on five bridges, the firſt being the high- 
eſt, and the other diminiſhing in proportion 3 
ſome of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their num=- 
ber being greater than that of the ſtops ;z there 
are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, 
armed with little braſs hooks, which ſtop 
and raiſe the chords in lieu of the quill uſed 
in virginals and ſpinnets, and the chords are 
covered with pieces of cloth, which renders 
the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it fo, that it 
can be heard but a very ſmall diſtance, from 
whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, and 
much uſed in nunneries ; this inſtrument is 
much older than the harpfichord or ſpinnet. 
CLARIFICA'TION (S.) the purging. puri- 
(gs or making liquors perſectly clear or 
ne 


CLA'RION (S.) a trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower, and tone ſhriller, than the common 
trumpets ; and in Hera/dry, it is a bearing in 
the form of an old-faſhioned trumpet, accord- 
ing to ſome heralds ;z but in the opinion of 
others, it is the repreſentation of aſhip's tud 

der; and with others the reſt for a lance. 

CLA'RITY (S.) brightneſs, clea:neſs, -fineneſs, _ 
pureneſs. | - 

CLASH (V.) to make a great and confuſed 
noiſe, to ſtrike or beat againſt, to diſagree, 
wrangle or fall out with a perſon. 85 

CLASP (S.) a hold. faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 

buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alſo the 

curling tendrils of a vine, or threads of other. 
herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold of 

and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, &c. 

CLASP (V.) to embrace, 'curl round, or hold 
faſt any thing. | 

CLASS (S.) a form in a ſchool}; an order or 
rank, in which perſont or things are placed or 
diſpoſed. _ | | + 

CLA'SSICK or CLA'SSICAL (A.) belongiog 


. to a certain rank or order of diſtribution ; ſo 
2 


TELE 


| & elaſtel author, is one that is placed in the 


firſt rank of credit among ſcholars, for the| 
purity of his language, or the excellency of 


his ſubject. : 
CLA'TTER (V.) to make an unmannerly noiſe 
or diſturbance. | 
CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, concluſion, 
proviſo or condition, in a book, contract, 
deed or inſtrument. 
CLAW (V.) the nail er horny part of a beaſt's 
or fowl's foot; alſo the prongs of a ham- 
mer, &c. es 
CLAW (V.) to tear, ſnatch, rend or pull a- 
ſunder; alſo to ſnatch up rudely. 
CLAY (S.) a ſoft viſc-us earth, found in va- 
rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, 
of ſeveral kinds, colours and properties. 
CLEAN (A.) pure, free from filth, dextrous, &c. 
CLEAN or CLEANSE (V.) to Ferse ſcour, 
and purify from all manner of fiith. 
CCLEATNLY (A.) one that is of a neat diſpoſi - 
tion, that loves to make and keep places and 
things clean, and in order. | 
| CLEA'NNESS S.) ſemetimes means purity, 
ſometimes innocency, ſometimes dexterity, 
&c. a | 
CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent ; alſo 
pure, fair, without blemiſh; ſo he that is 


quickwitted, or apt to comprehend or learn 


any thing, or has good judgment, is ſaid to 
be clear ſighted, 

CLEAR (V.) to take away all obſtructions or 

oObjections, to vindicate or prove the inno- 
cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain by demonſtraticn. 

CLEA'/RNESS (S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, 
unexceptionableneſs. 

CLEAVE (V.) to ſtick clofe, or faſt to a 
thing ; alſo to ſplit, rend, or teaf a thing by 
violence, 2 ; 

CLEA “VER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things 
aſunder; alſo a large inſtrument or chop- 

ping knife that butchers cut their carcaſſes 

gaga afunder with, ; OS. 

CLE'/BURY (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall town 
with a market weekly; is 98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 

CLEFT (S.) a chap, chink, or opening in any 
thing, from whence the diſeaſe that occafions 

; +» Horſes heels to ſplit or chap is called the clefes. 

_ CLE'MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 
meckeſs, courteſy, - | 

CLE'MENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 
paſſionate, & c. alſo a man's name. | 

CLE/MENTINES (8) certain ſpurious works 
attributed to Clemens Romanus, ſtuffed with 
apocryphal pieces, fables and miſtakes ; alſo 

the decretals of pope Clement V. publiſhed by 
his ſucceſſor, are called dy this name; alſo 
ſuch a perſon among the Auguſtine monks, 

Who after having been a ſuperior nine years, 

his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes a 
common monk, under the command of a 
ſuperior, as much as any of the other, 

CLENCH (V.) to make faſt, to pin down, fo 
as not to be undone, but with much trouble 
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and difficulty, which is commonly by driving 
the nails through, and turning the points in. 
wards, and driving them down, ſo 3s hardl 
to be got out again; allo to confirm a bar. 
gain or contraCt by paying part of the money, 
or other proper methods to ſecure or bind a 
perſon faſt. | 
CLEPSY*DRA (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 
time by water, | ke a clock or hour-glaſ, 
much uſed formerly, as well by fea as land, 
but being liable to great defects and objec- 
tions, are not now uſed otherwiſe than as a 
curiofity, although M. Amontons has conti ived 
one ſo as to obviate common objections, and 
to be uſeful at ſea for the diſcovery of the 
longitude, i 
CLERGY (S.) the aſſembly or body of priefts, 
d vines, or eccleſiaſticks of any nation or 
people. In the Remiſb Church, there are two 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend. 
ing all the religious of both ſexes; the other 
ſecular, comprehending all the ecclefiaſticks 
that do not take the monaſtick vows ; among 
the Reformed, there are none but the latter 
fort ; the Romiſh clergy forms a monarchical 
ſtate under the pope, who is the head there. 
of ; the clergy was anciently divided into 
three orders, wiz, prieſts, deacons, and in- 
ferior clerks, each having its chief; the arch- 
prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the 
arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third; under the name clergy, formerly all 
officers ot juſtice were compriſed, and though 
much of the former privileges of the cergy is 
abridged, yet they have ſtiil ſome conſicera- 
ble ones left, ſuch as their goods paying no 
toll in fairs or markets, and their being ex. 


empt from all other offices but their own, &c. 


CLERK (S.) anciently meant any perſon that 
was learned, apd now it is the common ap- 
peilation by which clergymen or church mi- 
niſters diſtinguiſh themfelves in the figning 
any inſtrument, deed, &c. aiſo a commen 
name for writers, or book-keepers in pub- 
lick offices, or private compting- houſes, and 
the enterers in courts of records, &c. 

CLE'ROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 
fortunes by caſting dice, or drawing lots. 

CLE'THERO (S.) in Lancaſhire, a confiderable 
town, with a good market on Saturdays; 
is 158 computed, and 207 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London; is an ancient borcugh, 
governed by two bailiffs. &c. 

CLE'VER (A.) ingenious, well ſhaped or made; 
alſo an active, ſkilful artiſt, f 
CLEW (s.) the key or thread whereby a diffi- 
cult prcblem is performed or diſcovered, the 
interpretation of a dark matter ; alſo a bal 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, &c. 
when ſpoken of a fail, it is the corner of it 
that reaches down to the place where ths 

tackles and ſheet-ropes are faſtened. 

CLICK (v.) to make a noiſe like a watch, f 

to ſtand at a ſhop door and invite cuſtomei 


in, as ſaleſmen-and alan 125 10ER 
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CLUMATE or CLIME (S.) a Geographical 


 CLING (V.) to Rick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 


C (S.) one of the nine muſes that pre 


1 
@LVCKER (S.) the perſon that ſtands at 2 
ſhoemaker's door, to invite cuſtomers te 
buy the wares ſold there, : 
CLICKET (S.) in the Hunter's language, is to 
be defirous of gendering, and is applied to 
the lower-ſize! creatures, ſuch as hates, 
foxes, &c, and in the larger fort, as deer, 
Kc. it is called rutting. | . 
CLIENT (S. one who pays a lawyer for his 
advice, or to piead for him; in the Roman 
Government, he that was protected by a ſe- 
nator, or other great man was fo called, 
and the protector was called his patron,” 
CLIFF or CLIFT (S.) the fide or pitch of a 
hin; a craggy mountain or broken rock 
next the ſea, or on the coaſt, 
ELIFF (s.) the nominating mark or character 


uſed in muſick, from which the other notes 


take their reſpective names; for a note in 
the ſame ſpace, or upon the ſame line, in dif- 
ſerent cliffs, hath different names: There 
are commonly 3, wiz, C. F. G; the G is 
put upon the ſecond line counting upwards 
and is ufed for the treble or upper part; E 
is uſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put 
upon the fourth line (counting ppwards) of 
the five lines, generally made uſe ot to ſet the 
muſick on; C is put indifferently upon any 
of the lines, and uſed oftentimes for the tre- 
ble, as well as the mean or inner parts, but 
not ſo much latterly as formerly. 6 
CLIMACTERICAL ( 4.) the name given by 
the ancient, aſtrologers and phyficians, to 
certain periods of time in a man's life, in 
which they affirmed. ſeveral notable altera- 
tions in the health and conſtitution of a per- 
ſon happe ed, and expoſed the party to im 
minent dangers; the firſt. is the 7th year of 
a perion's liſe, and the others are multiples 
of the firſt, as 21, 49, 63, &c. 


term, ſignifying a ſpace of land, compre- 
hended between two circles parallel to the 
equat o-; and fo far diſtant the one from the 
other that there is half an hour's difference 
in the length of their longeſt day, | 
CLIMB (V.) to get up by degrees, to aſcend 
ſlowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
trees; alſo to riſe in honour, to get ad- 
vanced from a mean to a high employment, 


CLINCH (V.) to gripe or hold faſt, to ſtop,} 


or prevent a perſon's getting away, to ſe. 
cure, &c. 5 


as vines do to a pole. ; 
CLINK (V.) to jingle, ring, or found like 
| ſhaking of pieces of metal together. 


fided over that branch of learning called hiſ- 
toy ; the is called the daughier of Jupiter 
and Memory, to ſhe the qualifications of an 
hiſtorian ; her name properly fignifies glory, 


fame or renown, in à good ſenſe, and is 


generally repreſented by a young maiden 


% 


©1270 
her right hand, and a book in her leſt; with 
Thu:ydides's name in it, 2 
CLIP (V.) to cut off ſmall pieces round about 
the edges of a thing, particularly money ; 
alſo to ſpeak brokenly or imperfectly; alſo 
to ſhorten the wings of a bird; alſo to a+ 
bridge or take away a perſon's privilege, &c. 
CLFPPINGS. S.) the bits or pieces cut off 
from money, &. | a 
CLOAK or CLOKE (s. ) a looſe garment, made 
to throw over the other cloaths, as a defence 
againſt cold and wet ; alſo a pretence, ſham, 
or blind, to cover or hide a\defign, 7 
CLOAK (V.) to diſſemble, to ſay or pretend 
one thing, when a perſon intends another 
to hide one's anger, reſentment, &c. 
CLOAK- TWI'TCHERS (S.) a ſet of rogues 


: % 


from off their ſhoulders, and now that they 
are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's hats, 


der of villains in the canting language. 

CLOATH or CLOTHE (V.) to dreſs, cover, 

or furniſh with dreſs or clothes. | 

CLOCK (S.) is the common name for the 
larger machines or inſtruments, that tell the 
hour of the day by an internal motion of 
wheel. work, the leſſer fort worn in the 
pocket, being called watches; but properly 
ſpeaking, only the ſtrik ng part is the clock, 
and that part that ſhews the time by the 
pointing of an index, whether (mall or large, 
is a watch. 

CLOD (S) a lump of dirt; alſo a name given 
to a heavy clumſy, ignorant perſon. 


throw fomething in a perſon's way 
GLGG (S.) a hinderance, prevention, or top z 
a log of wood chained to horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away ; alſo the name of 
women's pattens without rings, ſometimes 
made of wood, and ſometimes of leather. 


ries, with a little flower garden in the mid- 
le; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 
the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 


privileges, among others that they ſhould . 
be a ſaſe ſhelter for thoſe that came huber: 
Princes look'd on them as ſecure priſons, . 


them likewiſe. _ f 
CLOVSTER (V.) to impriſon, confine, or 
ſhut up in a religious. houſe, 2 
CLOSE (V.) to finiſh, ſhut up, or make an 
end of a thing, to have done. 
CLOSE (S.) à field or piece of ground payted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the finiſhing, end- 
ing, yor iſſue of a matter; in Heraldry, abird 


crowned with laurel, holding a trumpet in | 


Vinzs 


3 | | 60 2 


wigs, caps, &c. they are called the 3 3d or- 


CLOG (V.) to load, ſtop, hinder, prevent, or > 


| CLOYSTER (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte- 
them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral 


which made the Greek emperors conſine their 
rebellious ſons, or any elſe they ſuſpe cted, in 
them; and hiſtory furniſhes us with'inſtan- - 
ces of children's confining their fathers in 


is ſaid to be cloſe, when it ſtands with its 


that planted themſelves at the corners of al- 
leys, lanes, &c. to inatch off people's cloaks, / 


* 


CLO 

Wings ſhut; in Muſick, it is the end of a 

Arrain or part of an air, or the general end 
of the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 

85 rt of a movement, where the muſick ends 

in the key of the compoſition. 

CLOSE (Part.) nigh, near, next to or adjoin- 
ing; alſo reſerved, cautious, of few wards. 

CLO'SET (S.) a fmall room, or partition in a 
room, uſed for private retirement, ſtudy, or 
putting things out of the way; in Heraldry, 
it is the half of the bar, or the tenth part of 
the eſcutcheon. = 

- CLOSET (v.) to ſhut up in a private or re- 

tired place, to conſult upon extraordinary 
matters, to be admitted into the ſecret in- 

_  trigues or cabinets of princes, | 

CLOT (S.) a lump. of blood, or other con- 
gealed matter, &c. 

LOT (v.) to congeal, and grow together in 

_ Jumps, like blood or jellies when cold. 

CLOTH (s.) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 
garments are made, which is ſometimes 
compoſed of woolen, linen, filk, &c, 

CLO/THIER (S.) one whoſe trade or bufineſs 

it is to make woolen cloth fit and ready for 
_ uſe, 

CLO'THO (S.) one of the fiſters of Deſtiny, 
which Heffod makes one of the daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, and who, according to 
the Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of mer's 
lives; ſhe was the third that he'd the diſtaff. 

' CLOUD ((v.) to ſhade, or to make things look 
like divers colours, ſomewhat imitating the 
clouds, as canes, gun-ſtocks, &c, that are 

_ varniſhed, and ſtained with aqua- fortis, 

CLOUDS (S.) are congeries of watry parti- 
cles, raiſed from the waters or watry parts 
of the earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 
Heat, or both; which at their firſt riſing 
from our globe are too ſmall to be perceived; 
but as they aſcend, meeting with a greater 
degree of coid, are condenſed, and rendered 
opake by the union of their parts, ſo as to 

reflect light, and become viſible. a 

- CLOU'DY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick, applied 
to the weather; alſo to a perſon out of hu- 
mour, il! natured, and moroſe, 

CLOVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of 
garlick ; alſo the fruit of the clove tree; alſo 
the name of a weight for butter, containing 
eight pounds, and for wool of ſeven pounds 
in the county of Eſſ:x. 

CLO/VEN (A.) any thing cut, parted or di- 

vided into two or more parts. | 

- CLOUCH (S.) an allowance made by wholeſale 
traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
pounds weight upon every 300 weight, of 
ſome ſorts of commodities, in order to make 


their ſeveral ſmall draughts hold out with the 


general one, | 

' CLOUT (v.) to patch, botch, or cobble a 
garment or other thing, by ſewing in a clum- 
ſy manner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c. 


CLOU'TERLY (A.) ugly, clumſey, bungling, | 


ill ſhaped, or hardly wrought or made. 


— 


COA 
for mean buſes ; alſo the linen cloths that are 
particularly uſed about infants, to keep them 
warm and dry; alſo the iron plates that are 
nailed on the end of the axeltrees of carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, to ſave them 
from wearing by the violent friction of their 
motion, 

CLOWN (S.) a boor, or country perſon un. 
educated in the polite behaviour of cities or 
eourts; alſo any unmannerly, or indecert. 
behaved perſon. 

CLO'WNISH (A.) unpoliſhed, untaught, rude, 
unmannerly indecent. ' 

CLOY (V.) to ſurfeit, glut, or over-fill a per. 


fon; to ſatiate. . 

CLUB (S.) a large ſtaff, or ſtick, uſed by per. 

ſons in riotous or unlawful afſemblies ; alſo 

a company of perſons met together to regile 
themſelves at an equal expence. 


1 CLUB (v.) to contribute the part or portion 


of an expence agreed upon; to join one's 
ſelf a member in the ſociety ; to contribute 
any affiſtance to an affair. 


ing her chickens together, 
CLUMP (s.) a thick ſkulled, unapprehenſive, 
filly, ig11orant perſon. 


—_ 


inartificial. 

CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhiivelled, ſhrunk up 
or together with leanne', half. ſtarved ot 
famiſhed. ö 

CLU'STER (S.) a bunch or heap of many 
things fogether, as grapes, &c. alſo a tu- 
multuous aſſembly, or riotous company el 
perſons. 

CLUT'CHES (S.) the hands faſtened together; 


thing that comes within a perſon's reach. 
CLU'TTER (V.) to make a great noiſe, flit, 


or uproar, 8 

CLUT “TER (S.) a hurly- burly, a confuſed 
noiſe, ſtir or uproar. 

CLY (S.) the cant name for money, a purſe, 
or a pocket. 

CLY'STER (S.) a liquid remedy, or injection 
into the inteſtines by the fundament, to re- 
freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and 
ſoften the fæces, diſſipate wind, &c. ſome- 
times they are injected into the uterus of 
womb ; they are uſed for various purpoſes, 
and are as variouſly prepared. 

CNEFF (S.) a deity worſhipped by the Zgyp- 
tian, to whom they aſcribed the creation of 
the world, and repreſented him wirh an egg 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being their 

| hieroglyphick for the world, | 

COACE'RVATE (V.) to heap up together, 

to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 


COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental ve- 
| hicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers, and 
moved on f:ur. wheels, and in moſt Euro- 
pean countries, drawn by horfes, except Spot 
where they are drawn by mules ; in the Mo- 


CLOVUTS (s.) dirty or ordinacy pieces of clath 


gul's country they are drawn by oxen. = 


CLUCE (v.) to make a noife like a hen, call. 


CLU'MSY (A.) aukward, unhandy, unſkilful, 


alſo an avaritious keeping poſſeſſion of any 
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or hufk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo the ſkin or 


| bag that contains the teſticles of any male 


creature: in ſome countries a pillow, pin- 
_ Cuſhion, &c. js ſo called; ſo all ſorts of grain 

that grow fo encloſed, are called cod ware. 
CODE (S.) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors, which were firſt entered 


into three different books, at different times, 


and by ſeveral perſons ; but in the year 534, 
many of the former laws being grown out of 
_ uſe, and unfit for the preſent circumſtances 
of things, the emperor "5 og ordered a 
collection from all the former laws, which 
was called the Jußinian code, and at this 
time conſtitutes great part of the civil law. 
CO/DICIL (S.) an addition or ſupplement made 
and annexed to any writing after the chief or 
principal writing is engroſſed and executed, 


C O H 


laden with earth for its covering, and ſerves 
as a parapet, with erobraſures; the beſieged 
commonly uſe theſe coffers to hinder the 


* 


befiegers paſſing the ditch. | 
CO'/FFERER (S.) an officer in the king'y 
houſhold, next under the comptroller, who 


in the compting- houſe, and elſewhere at o- 


ther times, has a ſpecial charge and over- 
fight of the other officers of the houſe, for 
their good demeanor and carriage in their 
offices, to all whom he pays their wages. 
COFFIN (S.) in the Farrier : Language, the 
inſide or hollow pact of a horſe's hoof ; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk,'in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put for the ſake of decency, 
and generally in which they are put into 
the ground and buried. : 


particularly the enlargement of a laſt will and 
teſtament. » 


CO/DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo] 


called, from its aptneſs to, and pleaſant taſte 
when codſed, or gently par- boiled. 
COE (S.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 
the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the weather; alſo in 
ether places, to lodge their tools, cloaths, or 
other neceſſaries | | 
COEFFFCIENT (S.) ſomething that works 
together with another, to produce ſome act 
or thing; alſo an Algebraical Term, ſignify- 
ing that number that is placed before a lite- 
ral quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
by, or into it, a8 5 a + 7 b, Ce. | 
COE*QUAL (A.) ſaid of one perſon or thing, 
 _ when as great*in value, quantity or power, 
 _ ns another, 7 s 
COE'RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 
ſtrained, or bounded. 
COE'RCION (S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li- 
_ miting, bounding, or keeping in. | 
"COESSE/NTIAL (S.) of the ſame effence, or 
©» ſubſtance with another, 
COETE/RNAL ( A.) that has the ſame eterni- 
ey with another; as ſpace and duration, ab- 
ſolutely confidered. Ss 
_ COE'VAL (A.) of the ſame age with another, 
2 two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50 years 
old, &c, ah 5 
COEXIS'TENT (S.) any thing that has a be- 
ing or exiſtence at the ſame time wih an · 
BY. ot er. * a 1745 , 2 A 
| CO/FFEE (S.) aiſfeed or berry brought from 
Arabia Felix, uſed to make à liquor or drink 
of the ſame name. © 
_ CO/FFER (8$.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; alſo 
2 a ſquare depreffyre in each interval between 
the modillions ofthe Coriatbian cornice, com. 
 _ monly filled with a rofe, or ſome other en- 
* richment; in Fortiſc tion, it is a hollow 
 lodgment a-thwart a dry moat, from fix to 
even feet deep, and from 16 to 13 feet 
broad, the vpper part being made of pieces 
of timber raiſed two foot above the level of 
the moat, which little elevation has hurdles 


co (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 

amuſe z alſo to uſe a cheating art, or fleight 

of hand at dice playing. 

CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ſtrong, preſſing, 
convincing, enforcing, 

CO'GITATE (V.) to think, muſe, rumi- 
nate, reflect, weigh, or confider a matter 
in one's mind. ; 

COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, muſing, re- 

flecting, weighing, confidering, &c. 

COGITA/TIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, ſe- 
rious, confiderate, &c. : 

COGNA'TION (S.) among the Civilian, is 
that line of deſcent between males and fe- 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father. 

CO/GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
knowledge; and in Law, ſometimes fign fies 

the conſeſſion or acknowledgement of a thing 

done; alſo the hearing of an affair Judicially. 

COGNVSOR or CONNU'SOR (S.) one thit 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another. 5 

COGNT'TION (s.) the knowing or judgiog of 
a mattet or thing. 1 

COGNIZEF' or CONNISEE/. (S.) the perſon 

to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 

COGS (S.) the wooden teeth in a mill- wheel, 
tumbler, Ec. ; 26s 


ther ſpirituous liquors. * 


tuous hquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &c. 
COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell together, 
eſpecially like, or after the manner of a vas 
and hy wits; i a 
CO'HEIR (S.) a joint or equal heir, with ons 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of one of 
more different perſons, © 8 
COHE/IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that 182 
- joint ar equal heir with another in ſome 
third perſon's eſtate. 74G | 
COHERE (V.) to flick. cloſe together, te 
hang, keep faſt, or bind together; abo to 
' agree or depend regularly upon what went 
before, . | . : : | : 
COHE'RENCE or COHE'RENCY (s.) the 


agreement betweefi the parts of a 4 


COGUE (S;) a glaſs or dram of brandy or 6- 
COGUE (V. ) to tipple or drink drams or ſpiri- | 


—— 


' COHO/BATE (V.) in Chymifry, is the diſtil- 


to be wrought up aſter correction. 
| FOVTION (S.) ſometimes it is uſed for the | © 
natural tendency or gravitation of particular | 
| bodies towards each other, as between iron} 


l of generation,  ** 


R 


| 881 
the regular dependance of propꝰſitions upon 


one another; and in Natural Pbiloſophy, it | 


is the ſticking or cleaving together of the 
parts of any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegetable, & ð“0. N 
COHE'SION (S.) the action whereby the con- 
* Nituent particles of natural bodies are con- 

nected or joined together, ſo as to produce 
bodies in ſuch and. ſuch forms as we ſee 
them, and endowed with fuch properties as 
' are found in them. The cauſe of this cobe- 
Fos has wracked the wits of all the naturaliſts, 
without any of them coming farther than 

probability towards the ſolution. ; 
COHT'BIT (V.) to with- hold,” reſtrain, ' keep 
dark, Hinder, prevent, &c. 3 


' ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pours: 
intz it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel. ? 3 | 


CO'HORT (s.) a Military Term among the 


* Romans, ſignifying a body of troops conſiſt- 
ing of 600 foot-ſoldiers,” and ſome ſay of 
Foo; theſe were divided into three parts, 
called manipler, and there into centuries, 
Ol (S.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men; but when worn by men, it is to diſtin- 
guiſh the degree they hold in the profeſfion of 
the law, it being the badge bf a ſergeant at 
law, from hence called a ſergeant of the corf. 
COIL (V.) to wind, .6r wrap up a cable or 
lartze rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
ſo that it may eaſily be run out without 
tanzgling. ” „ 
COIL (S.) a bundle of rope rolled up in ſe - 
veral circles laid one upog another. 


COIN (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies the die, or in- 


ſtrument upon which ſome device is engra- 
yed in order to be ſtruck'upon ſome proper 
matters; ſometimes and more generally, it 
fignifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing from one to ano- 
ther at a certain rate, and is commonly call. 
end money, of which there are as many ſorts 
© as there are different nations. — 
_COFNCIDENT (A.) any thing that exactly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpeQs; 
laid upon another, they will coincide. 
COINS or QUINES (S.) in A-chirefure, are 
' thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or protuberances of 
brick or ſtone work that are put in the an - 
gles of the walls of houſes,  &c, both to 
ſtrengthen and ornament them. In Gun- 


* 
1 * 


very, they are large wooden wedges, with 


which the pieces of ordnance are levelled, 
4. raiſed, or depreſſed, as occaſion requires. 
In Printing, they are the* ſmall wooden 


poſed, is made tight in the frame, in order 
2 


as whien two circles of the ſame diameter are 


COL - 
COITS or QUOITS (S.) horſe ſhoes oy broad 
iron rings uſed to exercife a perſon with, by 
toffing or throwing them from one place to 
another; alſo 2 game or diverfion ſo called. 
COKE (S.) coal charked, or burnt, ſo that the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is deſtroyed ; 
thus prepared, they malte but very little 
ſmoke, and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in dry- 

ing malt, refining metals, &c. 
COLA'RIN (S.) the little friſe of the capital 
oß the Tuſcan and Dorick column, put be- 
tween the aſtragal and the annulets; ſome- 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at tha 


top of the ſhaft of the column next the ca- 


pital ; ſometimes alſo called the cincture. 
COLA'TURE (S.) the training a liquor throf 

a cloth, or other proper-inſtruments, to ſe- 

parate the dregs from it. | 
CO/LCHESTER (S.) in Ee, is an ancient 


| corporation, the town large, and very po- 


pulous, the ſtreets fair and beautiful; and 
tho“ the whole is not finely built, there are 
abundance of good houſes in it. There are 
ſtill the viſible marks of the ſeverity it un- 
'derwent in the civil wars in K. Charles It's. 
time, eſpecially in the churches; The river 
Con paſſes through the town and encompal- 
' fes it on the north and eaſt ; over this river 
are three large bridges; this river is navi- 
gabte for hoys and ſmall craft up to the 
town, and to within three miles for ſhips of 
large barden'; for the convenience of trade, 
there is a large key along the fide of the ri- 
ver, and a good cuſtom-houſe;; the princi- 
pal manufacture is bays: It is governed by as 
mayor, high. ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberlain, town-clerk, 
aſſiſtants, and 18 common council men; 
there are 8 churches, beſides thoſe damaged 
aàs above, and five meeting - houſes, of which 
two are Qgskers; and beſides all theſe, 2 
Dutch and a French church; there are ſeve- 
ral noble publick buildings, ſuch as the Bay- 
Hall, the Ouild- Hill Sc. it ſends two ment- 
ders to pariiament, and is 4 3 computed, and 


zo meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


COLD S.) is that property in bodies that ex- 
cites in us the defire of heat and fire; ſome 
imagine it to be only a negation of heat, of 

| fire and ſame think it abſolutely a property 
refiding in the thiog; but theſe are difficul. 
ties too great to be entered into here. | 

CO'LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natu- 
ral quality or degree of cold that any thing 

ha, and ſometimes the ſight and indifference 
with which ſome perſons treat or entertain 

their friends and acquaintance. 7 | 


Feine | CO/:.EBROOK or CO'LNBROOK ($.) in 
wedges, with which the matter, when com- Bucbiagbomſbire, a ſmall town whoſe mar- 


ket isweelkly on Tueſday z it is principally 
ſopported by travellers that paſs through it 
to and from London, for whoſe reception - 
there are many good inna; 15 gomputed, and 


and the magnet; and ſometimes it fignifies | 


2 - 1 , 


18 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
mY :.-- 6554-2114 GD 
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cr (8) in rings that have font, i that cliter 9 a ſpat prays appolnted l. 


part in which the ſtones are ſet. ome rien ar Occ 

COLESHILL. (S.) ia # ar wichſhire, 2 (mal! COLLE/CTI ON. (S.) a heap. or parcel of thiq 
but bandiome town whoſe market is weekly picked up or gathered together, as of pifiutes 
on Wedneſday, ſeated on a hill by the r yer | books, inſtruments c, alſo Er tain abfir 


Ene, over which it hath a large ſtone bridge; hints, tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrois 


33 computed, and 101 meaſured miles dii-} for the ute and promotion, of learning, . 
tant from LondDbn. COLLECTIVE (A.) many ching contaiy 


COLFORD S.) in Gloucefler foire, alma town or included in one, 1 the 2 . 182 


tat has a weekly market on Tueſday 3 of collective body o numbe 
computed miles eiſtant from Longer, 
cOLIR (s.) an cf cer in Chino, who inſpeR» 
every court or trihunal in the empire, an compan 
tho“ de be not. of the number, yet is affiſtin, | ' COLLECTOR (8.) ry perſon a 
' at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereo, | commiſſioners of Y Ooty * Waben 
ure communicated to him: He gives ſecre | of a pariſh, Sc. 0 11 or receive 50 
intelligence to the court, and even upo! | the perſons. . io re lor catalog, 
occafion accuſen the Mandarins of che. uch ſums ab ace charged to em for duty, 
favits; not qoly as to private life, but alſo in] tax rent, &c. 
their public offices; their power is ſo great. CO'LLEGE a compa or fo cie of 
that even = een of the blood are _ Occupied a the ſame nora N 2 25 
of them. a to wy by the lame x nh vn. 
CO/LLAR v. } to cateh or take hold of a per- 7 erſtood of thoſe Togieties . 
ſdn by the neck or throst. ſelues to learning in 1 
co LLAR: (S.] a particular ornament wore by Times it we de place 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, hang 1 they . or meet 55 85 1 8 purpp v4 
r over their ſnauldat on the mantle, and 113} Befdes theſe, are. colleges e ale, 
draws roupd their armories; it con- I eleftors,, &c., hk. are endowee with pay 
: Sta of a gold chainenarpelied, frequently, ſei] - ticular priy ileges 
- with cyphers and ber devices, having the} COLLE'GIA 5 6850 A religious, tee in, 
badge of the arder ſupeaded. at the battzm.} arg, fo called, becauſe, * heir meeting 
The collar of the order of the garter. copfitts firſt, Sunday in every m 4 exer 
f$, 8. with roſes enamelled red, within a} one has the liberty rer 2 ing the ſcrip- 
« {garter enamelled blue, the Geerge at the hot-] ture, praying, c. They meet Wige a year, 
tom. A ſo $ piece of braſs, c. made into} at Ri»fhorough, a village, two. miles diftant 
the form of à ling, to put round a dag: from. Ceyden, where they. admit every one 
neck, &c, alſo the narrow cape of a coat, th is preſents. 1 Woh regarding his 
upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit ta go 
About a perſcn de deck; alio a ſtock to hut. |. niſters, and rale 
ton over the ſhirt and round the neck; alſo, the members of A. co 0 
- term uſed ſor hoops, &c. that ate put to COLLIER 89 o N 10 ern 
-feveral-mfAruments, Kc pit, or ot er, places. where, coals, are; ang 
contra“ (v.) to zi ve vr beſtow an eccle- a dealer in coals.; a 055 emily is the com 
"Gaſtical living upom a proper perſon; alſo to A name of ub. at, are, dae 
examine and compare. one part of a thing to carty coal from. "one, — 95 
Vith another to ſes if it be perſect, 8 
ully the ſheets of books. 
COLLATERAL (A.) adeways, belonging 
'@ thing at 4 diſtance, and. nat: directly; ſo 


YI * Las. Mit. nt. +. 4 


A „ „ 


60d fm 1 


ptiſm. Alſo 


coals grow add out of re· 


houſe where large els « f 0 are: 
eicher Gr 1 2 25 LR of 'thaſe 


"the title of relation of brothers and fiſters tok ficers of ſhips tht jar | fo carry 
the effects ot eſtates of. each othet, is co/la-'} coals from New 25 
"Fe#al,/ bat chat of children to their, parents 36 COLLYQUATIVE 2 8. * confining, 


-Immedicte/arid direct 3 alſo the giving bond deſtroy 
"For the performance of articles agreed upon, CQLLI'S 107 8 the "Arixing of one boys 
Gi — executes, is called co/liateral deoutity. gainſt anothere. 
| COLLATION-{$/) a pla- laat, friendly treat; ec x.) ) aſettin ingiggrder 6 a 
ah the comparing ot things together; ard 4 851 reg Rei aging Vt hinges in proper cl: 
in Church. Affirsʒ when a biſhap, having the CO. LO GUR (V.) to treat, with, a 85 
Apoll of i benefice.in ue own gift, con-. dechandediy, to cheat, Hatter, coax,or booth 
ſers it upon ſome ſit perſon. bby | a pecſon in order to get a ſecret. ou of him 
COLLEA'GUE (S.) a partner. compagion .CO"LLOP. 8. } P large fl. or cut of em. 
aſſiſtant, or fellow in ne diſcharge of any  CO'LLOQUY. (S. L a con erence. or talki 2 
1 4119 N k \. Bei her af ſevera reat or imaginary pe 
COLL (V.) to ga. der oget to pick /.a.dialogge 
| up in civers places aud at divers times, 1 LON 00 deceit, * dee 


Grammar, a collet 9 KA at w 9 
preſſes a 9 eat number e as Peak, | 


28. or opinion,; they hay er | 


COLLIERY (2 ),t 2 To 7 ns 
as, 


% 


01. 


a thing done + knaviſh or villainous i in. 


tention under the diſguiſe of ſriendoſhip. 
coLU SVE or COLLU SORRY (A.) ſe. 
* ful; fraudulent, ' pretending to friendſhip, 
without intention of performance, 


COLLY (s.) foot, or other black, ſmeary | 
mutter ct aste in r about oo” | 


CO'LLY (V. ) to daub or ſmear with foot, &c. | 


COLL IUM (S.) a remedy applied exter 


' nally to diſeaſes of the eyes, of which there | 
.CO/LOPRS. (s.) the different modifications of 


are various forts, folne dry and others l- 
quid, &c. 


COLNE - (8. ) in Lancaſhire, a town whoſe | 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted for | 
having a few years fince had many Roman | 


coins both filver and copper, found in and 


near it ; diſtant from London 153 computed, | 


and 200 meaſured. miles. 
87. CO'LOMBS (s: Jin Gorawall, a ſmall town 
*-whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 3 diſ- 


tant from London 200 computed, and #59 | | 
| COLF (s. ) young horſe, mare, a, Py alfa 
2 young jury man, or one abs never n 
to ſhew a | 3 

'CO'LTER (s.) the unife or iron in a plough 


meaſured miles. 
CO'LON'{$.) in Grammer, a point, mark or 
character made thus, (:) ſerving 
auſe, and d. vide the members'of'a period, 
— nd commonly uſed where the fenſe com- 
pleat; yet the difcourſe going on, and the 
paragra h being continued, it is thought | 
proper br hat to uſe the period or full ſtop. 
Anatomy, it is the Fecond of the thick net 


tines, being about ei ight or nine hands. long; 3 


the diſtemper called the colick, takes its 
name dane this part, which is the p incipal 
ſeat of it, q 
CO'LONADE (S.) a range of pillars reg 
round in a circular for | 
| CO'LONEL (S.) a chief commander of a regi. | 
ment of horſe or foot, © 
G0 LON VIS.) a number of people ſent from 
ons nation or place to another, in ot der to 
inhabif, people, and rultivate it, FOR | 
COLOPHONY' (S.) a fort of gum, being 
Ty a finer turpentine boiled is "water 5 Xi is 
| Tedueed"into a ſolid ſubſtance; it is alſo an 


* 


CO'LOUR (V.) „ 
matter ; to conceal or hide te truth 3 0 
| at contrary to juſtiee; to carry on a con- 
' traband'trade, ay:wheo a freeman conni ves 
; _at a foreigner's ufing h.s name to ſave pg t 
of the cuſtom 3 alſo to biuſh, when à per- 
fon: is guilty of ſome hing he is charged 
with, or hears ſomething immadeſt, 1 
denly, or by ſucpriae. 
CO LOURABLE (A.) plauſible, fair, (ceming< 
ly joſt and tight, but not really ſo. 


the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen - 
ſations by which we diſtinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blus, Ic. alſo de com- 
plexion or look of a perſon ; x alſo a pretence 
or ſhew of doing any thing that is not in- 
tended ; alfo the banner or enſign of com- 
pany of ſoltiiers, or the diſtinQivn that ſhips 
of different nations hang out, or place upon 
the ſterns or poops of their: ſhips, to Soto 
whom they are ſubject. 


in that Ration beſore. 


that cuts or bieaks up the ground. 
COLUMN (S.) in A cbitecture, is a round 
pillar, made both to ſupport and adarn a 
dailding, and is of different "thickneſſes, id 
propo tion to the height, acco:ding! to the 
order it is ſuppoſed n be made in, 2 the 
orn: ments it is adorned with; | 
COLU'MPTON-” 8.) im Dovinſhire, upon the 
river Columbe or Culm?, has a market weekly 
on Saturday; the church is 4 fine building, 
with a curious zilded rod loft; 234 ca- 
puted, and 175 mieaſaret mites cliſtant from 
London, 
CO/LURES (S. ) in Gugrapd aud Aftreveny, 
two great circles imagined to imerſect each 
other at right angles in the poles of the 


points of the ecliprok, and are accordingly 


oleaginous ſubſtance,” of 4 yellowiſh odlour,! 
dy and friable; compoſed of the remains o 
fir and fir apples, condenſed by coction and 
— by cold; it is ſometimes: called 


named the folfticizl and equinottial — 
the one dete / mining the f Iſtioss, and the 
ut her the equia es, and c r mai 
out the four ſeaſuns of the 


e ſb wax, - of ſometimes Grecian teſin: CO'MA (S.) a'difeale that very much inclines 


put' mo 
ing 455 t the diſtil tion of tur enti is' alf 
called 60% bn, * . ah 
CO LOSS or COLO'/SSUS (S. ) a braſs ſtatu 
of Apollo, eventy cubits high, erected at th 
BE of Rbades in honogr of the fun, and 
ſteemecd one of the ſeven worders of th 
Worte: Aﬀter jt had ſtood fifty years. an 
en thqaske overthrew it: Few coufd em 
brace or girt its thumb ; it was of 0 great 
-buli, that when the Saracens took Rhodes i i 
667, they loaded goo camels with the rat 
hat made it. Alg any figure, of a monſitcu 
or very large 22. 


COLO'SSEAN (A.) huge, large, may, v 
KN. CEE c 


uum, or groſs part rem n- 


big and cumbeiſome; 


7 


or \cau'es the patient to — exceeding= 
ty, with the mouth open; and the under 
w fallen. 5 ior 
ow (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle 
and dreis flax, wool; heir, &c- Al the: e eſt 


or red tale ot flew char grows vr a coc 


head. 2 


COMB (v. ) to untangle, clean, or dreſs hair, | 


fl · x. wool, & 


ORT S. a 6ghtiog, Richey; or . g 


tendiag ; in Law, it was the detiding a 
controverted matter by: the ſwords. ol two 
champion, . 5 


CON BAT v.) to Arige with, — fight, | 
| Sj, per ares! tea, puth(tzad. * 


; 2 3. eee, e. 


Nat 
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of Mas * METS - 
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world; one of theſe circles paſſes 3 hroꝰ 
folſtitial, and the other thro*'the equinoQtial 


— 8 
- 


COM.- 

CO'MBATANT (S.) a champion, or perſon 

that fights, diſputes or contends with one or | 

more perſons in defence 'or juſtification of 
himſelf or others; in Heraldry, when two 
lions or other (avage creatures are borne in a 
coat rampant, facing one another in a fight- 
ing poſture, 

COMBINA'TION (S.) a joining or agreeing 
together, a conſpiracy ; in Aritbmetict, it is 
the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c 

COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire 
together, for the promotion or performance 
of ſomething z and frequently ſpoke in an ill 
ſenſe, to.raiſe rebellions, æc. 1 

COMB. MARTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 


| 


þ 


| 


vonſbire, through which runs the Severn ſeaſ 


by an inlet; it has a ſmall market, and is 
diſtant from London 149 computed, and 184 
meaſured miles. | 
COMBU'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to feed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil, 
paitch, ſpirits, wood, coals, &c. 
COMBUS'/TION (S.) burning; 
difturbance, riot, hurly- burly. 
COME (V.) to approach, draw 
into a place. >, 
COME (s.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 
that iſſue upon its firſt ſhooting. 
COME DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 
particularly of the merry ſort. or 
COME D (S.) a play repreſenting ſomething 
diverting and comical, wherein no diſaſter 
that is cruel or tragical, is ſuppoſed, and al- 
ways ends in the ſucceſs or accompliſhment 
of what is defired, purſued, or intended 
the hero or principal perſon. 55 
CO'MELINESS (S.) beauty, proportion, a- 
greeablenefs, gracefulneſs, handſomeneſs. 
CO'MELY (A.) handſome; gracetul, beau- 
tiful, proportionable, &c. | 
COMET (S.) a blazing ſtar, an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, formerly taken 
for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 
event; but by the ſkill of later aſtronomers 
is found to have a periodick 
as the planets. 


j 


Iſo e publick 


near, or Do” 


oy 
* 


COMETO/GRAPHY (S.) 2 deſcription or 


diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 
effect, returns, periods, &c. are fully ex- 
lained. 


CO'MFITS (S.) ſuch ſweet-meats, or confec- |. 


tions as are preſerved dry. 
COMFORT (.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 
with advice, counſel, money, cloaths, &c. 
CO'MFORTABLE (A.) any thing that gives 
help, relief, or ſatisfaction. bi 


per help, or due aſſiſtance; poor, miſera- 
ble, unhappy, &c. 
CO'MICAL (A.) j 
witty, humourous, pleaſant; agreeable, 
CO'MING (S.) the act ef moving towards a 


| COMMA'ND gv.) to order, direct, or big 


by 


motion as well 


CO/MFORTLESS A.) without friends, pro- 


| . - -ICOMME/NSURABLE or COMMENS|- 
ocoſe, merry, diverting, | . 


COM 
COMING (A.) forward, yielding, compliant, 
'&c. and eſpecially ſpoken: of a maid, who 
ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers, as are 
made to her by men. | 
CO'MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual marks 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, intima. 
ting, that the reader ſhould make a ſmall 
pauſe or ſtop, -wherever he fees it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and to 
- fetch breath, marked thus, (,); and ia 
Aufi, it is whereby a perfect tone exceed 
an imperſect one. | 


another do ſomething; alſo to have the 
governance, rule, or direction of any mat. 
ter ot thing, 
COMMA/ND (S.) the management, rule, or 
direction of a matter. | 
COMMA'NDER..or COMMA'NDANT ($,) 
pes chief officer in an army, company, or 
ſhip. . | 
COMMA'NDMENT (S.) a precept or rule, 
law or direction, for a perſon to govern 
himſelf by, commonly reſtrained to the de- 
calogue or ten precepts of Moſes, _ 
COMMA'NDRY {S,) a kind of benefice or reve. 
nue belonging to a military order, conferred 
on ancient knights who had done ſervice. 
COMME'MORATE (V.) to do.ſomething ia 
remembrance of a thing or perſon, : 
COMMEMORA'TION (S.) a calling to mind 
ſomething paſt, a doing ſomething in bo- 
nour of a favour, or prejudice of a diſgrace 
received, &c, | ? 
COMME'NCE (V.) to begin a thing, to car, 
ry on a law. ſuit, to take up a degree of ho- 
nour in an univerfity, 1 
COMME'NCEMENT (S.) the going upon or | 
beginnipg an affair; alſo a convention of the 
heads of an univerſity, when they confer 
academical honours upon the ſtudenth, | 


[|COMME'ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, ot 


ſet forth the value or uſeſulnefs of a thing; 
alſo to put or commit into the care, keep- 
ing, or fayour of another. CE TO 
COMME'NDABLE (A.) any thing that is vi 
luable or praiſe worthy. | 


= 


COMMENDATION (S.) a pra 


ifing, encou 
_ raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. 
COMME'NDAM. (S$.) the holding a benefice 
by a layman, for fix months, to repair it 
with the revenne ; or by an ecclefiaſtick, to 
perform the paſtoral offices till it is provided 
with a regular incumbent: This is often 
done, when the king promotes a perſon to 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is obliged 
to lay down his former living, , upleſs it be 
given him by the king to hold in commendan, 
which is frequent, if the biſhoprick be but 
of ſmall income. YT 
RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, proportion 
or tale; fo de eg quantities, in he 
rithmetick and Algebra, are ſuch,” that eithe 


place in reſpect of the perſon oi perſons al- 
ready there. | 


exactly meaſure or contains one another, i 


— 


epair it 
ſtick, to 
provided 
is often 
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ſs it be 
mendan, 
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COM 


ure exactly meaſured by fome third number | 


or quantity z in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 
to be commenſurate in power, en their 


ſquares are meaſured. by the ſame quantity | 


of ſpace. | 5 
CO'MMENT or COMMENTARY (s.) an 
- expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 


quite clear of itſelf ; it is alſo uſed for an hiſ- 
tory, in which the writer was a principal. 


actor, as Ceſar's Commentaries, &c, 


COMMENT (V.) to explain, clear up diffi- | 


culties, write notes, criticiſe, or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c, | 


| COMMENTA'TOR (S.)one who writes notes, 


explains, or criticiſes upen a book, &c. 
COMMENTITIOUS (A.) counterfeit, for- 
ged, falſe, pretended. 7 5 
COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick; 
converfation by word or letter; correſpon- 
dence of any kind. gl 
COMME/TICKS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 


paints to the face, ornaments of all forts to 


the body, or any part thereof. : 
COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to reſide or dwell in another. 


COMMINA'/TION (S.) a threatning or de- 


nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26:h of Leviticus, and the 
office for 4 Wedneſday, in the Common- 
prayer book of the church of England, 
COMMINATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhments. f | 
COMMINU'TION (S.) the grinding, break- 
ing. or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulverizing or reducing te very 
ſmall parts or particle. Es 
COMMUISERATE (V.) to condole, have com- 
paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear 
a part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt. 


COMMISERA'TION S.) pitying, ſympathi- 


zing with, condoling, relieving, helping or, 


aſſiſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtreſs, 
CO'MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 
a biſhop who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 


cellor cannot call the ſubjects thereof to the | 


biſhop's principal confiſtory without too 
much trouble. In an Army, ther two 
ſorts of commiſſaries, viz, that of the muſter, 


| who takes an account of the ſtrength of |. 


every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 


hore are well mounted, and the men well 


armed and accoutred ; another, of the pro- 
viſions, who hath the charge of furniſhing 
the army with all things of that kind. 
COMMUVSSION (S.) the authority or power 
by which one peiſon tranſaRs bufineſs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 
or writing, duly executed, which the dele- 


gated perſon produces upon all proper and | 


| 


— 


COM 


neceſſary occafions, to ſatisfy thoſe who have 


a right to examine into it; fo in the Army, 


and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 


is (aid to have a commitfion given him, who 


| had no power to aft before; in Trade, it. 
' ſometimes means the power of ating for an- 


other, and ſometimes the premium or reward - 
that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, which 
is I, 1, 2,.3, or, more per Cent. according 
to the nature or circumſtance of the affair. 


There are a great variety of commiſſi.ns from 


the crown, ifſued according, to the exigencs 


of the matter; 58 a commiſſion of anticipation, 
| which is an authority under. the great ſeal, 
to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the time 


of aſſociation, to add two or more learn 


and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices in 


the ſeveral circuits and counties of Wales, for 
the eaſier and more expeditious adminiſtra- 


reed to five or more perſons, to inquire in- 


to the ſtate and condition of a broken tradeſ- 


man; of religion, iſſued againſt him who has 
not appeared after a proclamation, &c. 


COMMUISSION or COMMUSSIONATE (V.) 


to impower one or more perſons to tranſat 


or do any thing for and in behalf of the 


publick,- or of another private perſon. 


COMMTI'SSIONER (S.) ' a perſon appointed 


to act or do in behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the management and di- 
rection of the gublick offices, as of the cuſ-- 
toms, , navy, victualling, &c. either b 
letters patent, or otherwiſe; and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the perſon, of 
the king of England, is called the king's b:gb' 
comm'ſſioner, which in other places is called 
lord heutenant, viceroy, &c. 5 5 < rH 


COMMI'SSURE (S.) a joint, tleft, or cavity 


in any thing. 


COMMIT (V.) to at or do 2 thing, to deli- 


ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody. of 
another, to leave or refer a thing or.bufineſs 
to be determined another time; in commas 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomething 


criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 


der, rape, treaſon, &c. | 


the doing-or performing ſome indecent or. 
unlawful act. 


COMMITTEE. (s.) a ſelect number of men 


to whom any bufineſs or matter is referred 
to nquire into, order or manage, and report 
the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, or others 
empowered to receive the ſame; in Law, 
it is the widow of the king's tenant, who 
by the ancient law, was committed to the 
king's care and proteQion. 


COMMIXTION or COMMI'X TURE (s.) 


the putting or mingling ſeveral things of ſe- 
veral ſorts together. | 


COMMO'DE (s.) a particular ſort of fine 


head-dreſs for wamen, | 
L4 COMMO - 


tion of juſtice; of bankruptcy, which is di- 


” 


COMMI'TMENT (s.) the ordering, com- 
 manding, or ſending a perſon to priſon; alla 


4 on 
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COMMODIOU® A.) fit, proper, convenient, an affair without coming eds 0 3 


uſelul, berefitiat, advanrageons. _ 
COMMODITY s herefi?, a&vintage, uſe- 

funds; a any fort of wares or erchen- 

ae whittrer chat a perfon den or trades in. 


COM 


fo that no action can. be Sroun or- 

tification, it is the preſerving a ſafe paſſage 

to and fram the atriſon of army, O ag to 
; ; | 


get proviſions or rectuits without being in- 


COMMODOCRE (S.) a capt>in commiſſioned re by the 


or apprinted by the dm a. be a fort of de- COM 


putj ada, to command a fquadron in chief. 


CO/MMONTA.) uf, frequent, public; alſo 


the property of all perfons alike, unreftrain- 
ed; in the Scripture Largaa 2, it means un- 
clean or profane z and A8 us, A common. 
woman is a whore, &c. | 
- COMMON (S.) a piece or parcel ef ground 
to which the inhabitants of a certain lord- 
ſkip, town, pariſh, &c. have à right to feed 


cattle on, without paying for the ſame; this 


word i alſo applied to a'greit many other 
things; as in Cr:mimar, the common gender 
in Trade, the common flock of a compan of 
portrerſmnp; and id Lato, it is appiied to 
_ abundance of particulars. . 
COMMONATETY S.) the middling fort of 
the people, whofe citcumſtances are above 
tze eaneſt, and not ſo large as the burgeſ- 
es, ſoch as have votes, &c. | 
COMMONER s) a member of the lower 
_ hovſe, or houſe commons. in pactiameat, 
whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a 
burgeſs ; alfo a metuber of à college at either 
af our univerfities., | | | 
CO'MMONS S.) the regular diet of a col'ege, 
inns of court, or 6ther pyublick ſchool; alſo 
any particular portion of victuals given to 
one petſon ; alto the collective body of the 
knights, burgeſfes, &c. in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, tonftituting ofic of the three eſtates 
"of the realm, add vulgarly called the houſe 
of cem | 


CO'MMON WEALTH S.) the publick ſtate | 


of any notion or people, but more immedi. 
ately reficained to thoſe governments that 
are not monarchical ; ſo he who is zealous 
for ſuch a form '6f government, is called a 


generous difpolition, that is ready and wil. 
ting to inſtru, teach, or relieve thoſe who 
want aſſiſtance. 

COMMU'NION {S.) fellowſhip, ſociety, uniog 
or agreement of faith or opinion; alſo the 
facrament of the Lord's ſupper; 


tierſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation 
or calling, regulated by common laws for 
the benefit of the whole, 
COMMU TATION (s.) a battering or ex. 
changing one thicg or commodity for ano- 
k r. N 
COMMU/TE (V.) to barter or exchange; a 
in the Ci ui GA it is the paying a Eine 2 
ſtead of undergoing a puniſhment. | 
COMPA'CT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed ; brief, 
_ full and pithy, 7 | j 
COMPACT (S.) a bargain, agreement, of 
contract. | > 
CO'MPACT (v.) to gird, bind up, and put 


thing very neat, uſeful, and to the beſt ads» 
vantage. 0 
COMP4'NION (8) a partner, helper, or af- 
fiſtant, a fellow. help mate, intimate friend, 
or acquaintance, | ; 
COMPA 
people met together, either. accidentally or 
by appointment; alſo a particular ſociety or 
number of perſons that have obligated them- 


on ſome trade or other affair; alſo a number 
| of ſoot ſo]diers commanded by a captain. 
CO'MPARABLE. (A.)] that may be compared 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome- 
thing ec 


importing the middle ſtation of a thing, be- 


| e. | 
common” wealth's man, as is affo he who- en- COMPARATIVE A.) a Grammetical Term, 
| 


dea vous to promote the general benefit of 
his feffow-ſubjefts ubder a monatthy. 
CHMMO'TION (S.) à riot, diftu/bance, tu- 
mult, mob, Ec. N 5 N 
CUMMU'NE (V.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 
talk Together, 5 5 
COMMUNIC4BUE (A) that is fit or proper 
to be ditcloſed. imparied, or debated. > 
| COMMU'NICAN T (S.) one who receives the 
facrament of the Lofd's ſupper; alfo one 


* 


that di courſes with, or diſcovers any thing | 


to anviher, 5 
CUMMUNICATE (V.) to diſctoſe, teveal, 
Feclsre, or impart any thing to ano her; 
bits receive or take the ſacrament of the 
_ , Log's ſupper. 1 ; 
C% MUNYZATION (S.) difcourfe or talk; 
a impart» g. teh g, or declare. g fecre /s; 


> giving part of - ſubſtance for the relef cf} 


tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and 
- leaſt condition, &c, 
COMPARE (V.) to ſpit, match, or examine 
one thing with or by another, to liken or 
reſemble another; alſo to equal, or be of 
the ſame value, 1 | 
COMPARISON (S.) the judging of the dif- 
ſerence, -agretment, cr henlitude of two or 
moe things, by examining, ſetting, of 
comparing of them together. 


COMPA/RTMENT or COPA'RTMENT (S.) 
in Painting, is a beautiful and regular orna- 
ment round a device, map, & c. 8 
ture, it is commoly called a ſhield; in Ar- 
cbitecture, it is the difiributing a building into 
roportionable parts. 3 
COMPASS (V.) to effect, do, or bring 4 
thing to paſs. 


znother ; in Lew, it ib the conferring * 


% 


CO'MPASS (S.) the extent or limits of 3 
e | thing 4 


UNICATIVE % 4 a perfon of 2 tre 


COMMU'NITY (S.) a fociety ar general part, 


into cloſe order or little toom; to make 2 


NY S.) an afſembly or number of 


ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying 
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ſhip. | | 
C00 MPE'TITOR (S.) one who ſtrives or con- 


4 


COM 


thing; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful. in- 
frument for-mariners, by which they. guide 
the courſe of their thip, which is compoſed 
thus : A card is divided into 33 equal parts, 
againſt which is wrote the name of the ſe 
veral winds ; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile or needle being erected 
upon the center of the circle, a needle curi· 
ovfly adjuſted, and touched upon a good load- 
ſtone is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtile 
in the center, which ſhews what part the 
tip is in, by the pointing of the head of the 
of ended needle, The inſtrument called a 
pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diſtances in charts, and other mathematical 


purpoſes, is too well known to need any] 


deſcription; there are many other ingenious 
and curious inftruments under this name, as 
Caliper Compaſſes, for the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes ; compe//cs of proportion, 
fot enlarging and dimini 9 &c. 
COMPA'SSION (S.) a ſenſible tenderneſs and 
commiſeration at, and for the afflictions, 
miſeries, or diſtreſſes of another; humanity 
pity, or fellow-feeling. ju x 
COMPA'SSIONATE (A.) tender-hearted, pi- 
tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate ano- 
 ther's misfortune, | 8 
COMPA'TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con- 
ſiſtent with another. 1 : 
COMPEER (S.) an equal, companion, or fel- 
low in any action or buſineſs, &c. | 
COMPEL (V.) to force, conſtrain, or oblige 
a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 
clined or not. 
COMPE'LLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 
_ obliged to do aoy thing. 
COMPELLA'TION (8) a familiar, free kind, 


or friendly faJutation, a calling by name, &c.| COMPLIANT (A.) of an yielding, flexible; 


COMPE'N DIOUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe. 

COMPE/NDIUM (S.) an extract or abridg- 
ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcourſe, * 

COMPE!NSATE (V.) to reward, Frau, or 

- make amends for a favour received, 8 

COMPENSA'TION (S.) the ſatisfying or 
making returns for any thing done, or favours 
received, 15 


CO'MPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE. (S.)|CO/MPLICE (s.] .a.companion or 


ſufficiency or ability, whether it be of eſtate 


or learning, to do or diſcharge what is re- CO! MPLIMENT (V.) 


quired. 28 DG 
CO'MPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or capa- 
ble for the performance of a thing. 
COMPETITION (S.] the firiving of two or 
3 perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
rivalſh 1 55 . 


tends with another, to gain or accompliſh 
ſome pagxticular thing; a rival, c. J 
COMPILE (v.) to heap up together; alſo to 
compoſe a book one's ſelf, or ſrom authors, 
by collecting whit is moſt ſuitable to the 
purpoſe cut of them. j 
COMBLA'CENCY ( 8.) gocd bumour an 


CO/MPLINES (S.) in the Roman A 


Courteous. 


yielding, N or comply ing LAND 
another ; alto the pleaſure or ſatiafactiot that 
a perſon takes in any thing. 7 5 
COMPLAIN: (v.) to find fault with, 89 
grievs, hewail, or bemcan, 1 
COMPLAI'NANT or COMPLAINER ($.) 
one who exhibits or prefers a matter 
another, by way of finding fault, — - 
ing for redreſs by a due courſe of laws. or 
otherwiſe, | 
COMPLAFNT (S.) a finding fault with s 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a grigv- 
ance, &Cc, ; . 3 
COMPLAISA'NCE (S.) a civil, courteous, 
and qbliging carriage, demeanour, or hehas = 


Viour. 
COMPLAISA'NT (S.) obliging, civil, or 


s — 


COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (V.) to m 
yp a deficiency, to perfect or finiſh ſome- 


thing. vet 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (A.) pech, 
without any defect. Ea” 
CO'MPLIMENT ($.) ſo much as is wanting 
to compleat a ſum or number, whether. of 
money, men, &c. : 
COMPLE'TION (S.) a perfeQting, or 
| awsy all defects; a fulfilling or performing 
any thing. 2 2 
2OMPLE'X (A.) compounded of many pacts, 
any. thing intricate or difficult to conceine of = 
orm, | '2 
LMPLE'XION (S.) the colour or lookof.che 
body, as choletick, ſanguine, &c. 
CQMPLE'/XNESS (8) the being made up or 
compoſed of many different parts. - ' 
COMPLIANCE (S.) the yielding or og 


to a thing. 


or agreeing diſpoſition. - 2951 
CO'MPLICATED (A.) folded or wrapped up 
together; alſo 8 mixture of many things or 
diſeaſes 98 in oge maſs or perſon. 
COMPLICA'TION (S.) the joining or me- 
ing many different things 2 3 ani in 
Pbyſict, means, that a perſon labours ain- 
der the affliction of many diſeaſes at ane 


time 4 3 g 
5 


to behave with all ahe 
addreſs and carriage, af a court- like and po- 
lite education; alſo to pleaſe, flatter or 
comply with a per ſon as humour, .cortrabyty 
To 


one's own judgment. 


pecially in an ill act. 


COMPLIME!NTAL (A.) formal, or n 


of good manners, without any furthez:in. 
tention than to pleaſe. or humour the pro 


for the preſent fime. 7 


CO/MPLIMENTS. (S.) che formalities f &* 


genteel or courtlike education, as bowing, . 
giving the wall, ſtanding, uncovered, pailipg 
the words and actions of another, & . 


"laſt prayers, ot thoſe uſed in the evening-. 


COMPLO'T 


COMPOYSE (V.) to make or write a book, 


- COMPO/SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, 


 COMPOSY TION 8.) the ſetting, mixing or 


COMPOUND (s.) any thing made of different 


* 


COMPLY! (v.) to yield, ſubmit, or aſſent to 


„ 
coLO'r (v.) to ' contrive, project, or“ 
endeavour in company to do or bring about 
a matter, 


a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than 
choice or approbation. 

CQMUPO'NENT (A.) a particle or ſmall por- 
tion of a thing, without which it cannot exiſt, 

© a conſtituent, or abſolute neceſſary part ol 
any thing. 

COMPORT (v.) to tee, to demean, ot 
behave one's (elf. 

COMPO'RTMENT (S. Y behaviour, demean- 

our, carriage. 


oration, copy of verſes, Sc. in Printing, 
© the gathering or collecting the fingle types 
or characters into words, ſentences, &c. ac- 
- cording to the original copy; in 1ufich, to 
| make airs, or ſet tunes, fingle or in parts, 
For inſtruments or voices; in OEcmmomy, to 
_ regulate one's manners, to bring one's ſelf 
to a ftate of cunſideration, reaſon and ſobri- 
ety; in common Liſe, it is to heal or make vp 
'@ quarrel, breach, or divifioa among difz- 
greeing parties. 
COMPO'SED (A.) quiet, ſedate, rational, eaſy 
6 in mind. 


eaſe of mind. 
COMPO'SITE (A) made up of two or more 
things; ſo in Phyfich, electuaries, &c. and 
in Arcbiteture, the fifth or Roman order is ſo 
called, as being compounded or made up of 
| all the other four; in Arichmetick, a compoſite 
number is ſuch a one, as may be divided by 
number leſs than the whole, and greater 
n unity, ſuch 28 6, 8, 12, &c. 


, 


Joining of ſeveral things together ; in Maſfict, 
it is the piece or book of mufick made fit for 
voices or inſtruments z in Paisting, it is the 

Lame with invention or deſign ; in Trade, it 
- is paying a part of a debt, and receiving a 
- diſcharge for the whole; in Afa:bemarichs, it 
is called ſynthefis,” or the demonſtration of 
- truth found, which is what Euclid and ſe- 
. veral other geometricians uſe. 
COMPO'SITOR (S.) the pecſon at a printing 
office that puts the types or letters into or- 
der, agreeable to the original or copy, ſo 
that it is ready for the preis-men to work off 
any number of impreſſions ordered. ; 
COMPO'SURE (s.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool- 
nefs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 
anger, or any other paſſion; alſo any thing 
campounded or made up. 


cOMPOUNND (V.) to mix ſeveral things or 
ingredients together ; alſo to niake up or 
_ compoſe. a difference between parties; to 
agree to accept the payment of part of a 
debt, for and inſtead of the whole, &c. 


| 


CON (S.) a blow or knock. 


COMPREHE/ND (V.) & contain or include | 


CON | 
many things in one; alſo to apprehand, cons 


ceive or underſtand a thing 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that may be coy» 


tained, conceived or underſtood. 
COMPREHE'N<ION (S.) the apprehendingor 
un anding of 0 thing by the ideas we 
have of it; alſo that faculty. of the mind or 
foul called the underſtanding ; alſo the includ. 
ing many particulars in one original, dec. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE (A.) capacious, large, 
extenſive, full, ſignificant, nervc us, ſtrong, 
alſo ſpoken of the minds or underftandings of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to con. 


| "ceive, and judgment ſtrong to diſcern the 


good or ill tendency, uſefulneis or diſadvan. 
tage of any prepoſition, 

COM PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze cloſe together, 
to bring into a narrow compaſs. 

COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
ſqueered, reduced, or brought into a leſſer 
compaſs than it naturally occupies. © 

COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
ing any thing into a leſſer compaſs, bulk or 
ſpace. 

COMPRE'SSIVES. (S.) medicines which pro. 
duce a dryneſs in an affected member, 

COMPRINT (V.) to make a pyratical im- 
preſſion of a copy or book, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor. 

COMRTSE (V.) to contain, include, take i in. 

COMPROMUSE (v.) to bring a matter to ar- 
bitration, to m. ke up a difference 3 
to or more parties, ſo far as to perſua 
them to leave it to the reference and award of 
d [intereſted perſons, 5 

COMPU'LSION (S.) force, confiraine] 

COMPU'LSIVE or COMPU'LSORY (A.) that 
takes away the free choice that a perſon is 
- defirous to act with, of a a forcing. or con- 
ſtraining nature. 

COMU/NCTION (S.) a term uſed in Divi: 
- nity, for tiat ſorrow or remorſe a perſon has 
for any act that he has heretofore done, that 

is of a criminal nature; and ſome make i 
extend even to the faults of others. 

COMPURGA'TION (S.) the clearing or jufti- 
fy ing one perſon by the oath of another. 

COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he who juſtifies oc 
clears another perſon by his own oath. 

COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be eſtimated, 
valued, counted, or caſt up. 

COMPUTA!/TION (S.) the eſtimating, reck- 
oning, or valuing the amount, charge, dif- 
tance, &c. of a thing. 

COMPU'TE (v:) to caſt up, reckon, or va- 
lue the worth, diftance, &c. of a thing. 

COMPU'TER, COMPUTA'NT or COM- 
- PU/TIST (S.) a reckoner, valuer, or ac- 
comptant. 

C'OMRADE (S.) a companion, or fellow-, 
helper, &c. 

CON or KEN, (V. ) to learn perfectly, to know 
or underſtand. 


uſed in * 


CONA'TUS (8.) a word much 
preſent 


church on the $th of December, in honour of 


, * 
k EO 
* 


T 
t philoſophy, importing the ſtruggle or 
| endeavour of any body towards motion, and 
| bears the ſame relation to actual motion, as: 
a point does to a line; or it may be defined the 
velocity with which motion is confidered in 
its ſeveral variations of increaſe and de- 
© creaſe, | ; 
CONCAMERA'TION (S.) a vaulting or 
arching the top or roof of any room or 
building. ; 


| CONCATENA'TION (s.) a joining, tying, 


or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con- 

need, and where what follows depends 
upon what went before. . 


| CONCAVE (A.) hollow within like a nut- 


ſhell, when the kernel is taken out; in p- 
ticks ſuch glaſſes as are ground hollow within, 


and reflect from that hollow part; in Gun- 


nery, it is the bore or infide of a piece of 
ordnance. I 
CONCA'VVITY (S.) the hollow or void ſpace 
of any round body. | 


CONCEA'L (V.) to hide, keep ſecret, or un- 


known from others, 


' CONCEA'LEDNESS (s.) ſecrecy, the being 


hidden or unknown, ; 
CONCEA'LMENT (S.) the hiding or keeping 
ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often ap- 

' plied fo frauds in the exciſe, &c. | 
CONCE'DE (v.) to comply, agree to, yield, 
grant, or condeſcend to a thing. | 


 CONCETT' (S.) a thought, imagination, fan- 


cy, opinion, judgment. a 
CONCETT (V.) to think, imagine, fancy, 
believe or judge. 5 
CONCEI/TED (A.) fooliſh, opinionative, af- 
feed, poſitive. | 
CONCETTEDNESS (S.) a refolute and obſti- 
nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
formance. © th 


 CONCEI'VABLE (A.) that may be appre-| 


gar 9. underſtood, or known. | 
CONCEUVABLENESS (S.) the capacity, poſ- 
2 or power of being known or under. 


CONCEI'VE (v.] to apprehend, underſtand, | | +; | 
CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which carries con- 
viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 


or form a right notion or true judgment of 
a thing; alſo to begin to be with child. 

CONCE'NTER (V.) to meet in one common 
point, place or opinion. 


CONCENTRA/TION (S.) the crouding toge-| 


ther, the endeavour of many things to meet 


in one common point or center, the com- 


preſſing of any fluid into as ſmall a ſpace as 
poſſible, OR. | ; 


CONCENTRICK (A,) ſeveral circles of dif- 


ferent areas that are ſwept from one com- 
mon center. : 


 CONCE'PTION (S.) the firſt being.or forma- 


tion of an embryo or child in the womb z 
alſo the comprehending, perceiving or under- 


ſtanding of any propofition without regard to 


action; alſo a feaft celebrated in the Roman 


CON 
immaculate, or without original fin. 
CONCE'RN (v.) to buſy or intereſt one's ſelf 
in an affair, RE 
CONCERN (s.) a bufineſs or affair of moment 


or importance; alſo an anxious regard or 
grief for a thing. 


reſted, or any ways buſied loyed, or 
eee or by a vhing,. 
Wc ee (S.) an affair, employ, or 
; neſs, IC. | 
CONCERT (V.) to contrive, weigh, ponder, 
or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per- 
fect 1 or ON propoſed, or deſired. 


plied to Maße, means the harmony or me- 
lody arifing from the agreement of the leve- 
ral parts of the compoſition, and is generally 
ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in that 


fairs, it means the agreeing together, or do- 
ing ſomething in conjunction with others. 
CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
ſion; the granting or yielding fomething to 
an adverſary, in osder to make advantage 
thereby, | | 


which always approaches nearef a ſtrait line 
to whichit is inclined, but never meets it, 
CONCUNNOUS (A.) pleaſant, agre- able; al- 


ſort of tone between concords and difcords. - - 
CONCI'SE (A.) ſhort, brief, the - neareſt and 
beſt way of doing a thing, e 
CO'NCLAVE (S.) the room or apartment in 


chuſe a pope ; alfo the whole number of car-, 
dinals confidered as a collective bod. 
CONCLU'DE (V.) to make an end, to finiſh 
or determine an affair; to draw a conſequence, 
to come to a reſolution, © * - 


a ſyllogiſm, 


guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agrees 
with the propofition, are called concluſive os 
convincing arguments, i 

CONCO'/CTION (S.) a boiling together ; the 


confounded it with digeſtion. | 
CONCO'MITANT (A.) that thing which 
agrees, accompanies, or goes along with 
another, 3 b 
CONCORD (S.) an agreement, harmony, or 
good underſtinding ; in Mufic, if two fin- 


a difference, as that being ſounded together 
| they make a mixed or compound wund, 


| 


\ 


* 


+ 


* 


CONCERT or CON CE RTO (S.) when ap- 


art, that require many perſons or inſtruments © 
to perform it; when ſpoken of common Af 


ſo certain intervals in muſick that produce a 


rement in 
the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 


CONCLU'SION (S.) the end, cloſe, or deter- 
mination of an affair; an inference or con- 
ſequence ; in Logick, the laſt propoſition in 


change which the food undergoes in the ſio- 
mach, before it becomes chyle ; the ancients - 


which pleaſes the ear, that relati0n is called 


the Virgin Mary's being conceived, and bm 


CONCERNED (A.) grieved, afflicted, inte- 


CO'NCHOID (S.) a curve line in Geometry g. | 


* 


gle ſounds be in ſuch relation, or bave ſuch 


CON 


Law, ram mY 
e in L e We 71 ing 81 


fine of Fund to one dre How, and 
dh What manner it mall paßt; it is alſo an 
agreement made upon ay treſp commit 
©, (between two. of ore): Fol is e 
into executory and executed, 992 of 
which 18 only 9 1 4 but ome "Ts 
dre bo;h bindi Grammar, it is th 
part of „mak cr if conf $48 on, which hen 
: the depende the wor 20 tence aVe 
upon one e. LE 55 
D CO'RDANCE (S.) an index or alphaheti - 
eeal cstsſogue of all the words i in t cb ible ; 


alſo a chronolcgicat account of all 4 tranſ- g 


actions in the faid bouk. 
on (A.] agreęing together in 


tun 
CORDATEs (S.) publick acts of agree 
P. between princes and popes concerning 
nefices. 
CONCOURSE (s.) an afſembly er meeting ot 
eople in any place. 
RETE ( (A.) k body camps poſed of ſeveral 
. ſubſtances; in Natural Ph oer by, it is a bo- 
% made up of different iber; 2 in A 
; eben ick, concrete numbers re * 1 
are Joined to fomething, a8 W 8 


cone, In Logick, it is af ba 
J 23 "i with its f. je oy 7 q 
57 fay, This wb A red, oy, gt of 
. redneſs in one concrete; whereas, ſhau d we 
tay, red only, we ſhould Tpeak in the ab- 
Mack, becauſe it may be applied to fk 
Eather, or any ming elſe. 
yea 3 (A.) one ed or grown jpto 
"maſs, 
Nek rio 8.) che yniting nr joining o 
Nen maſſes i 150 We N n 55 17555 HE i⸗ 
the thickening or ren« wing > juice ſolid 
12 extracting or taking from it che phlegma- 
: | 


ck or aqueous part. 


a 


' CONCUBINAGE' (S.) a criminal commerce] ve 
| ween the two ſexes 3 it was allo a term 

or a lawful mariiage. between a n hleman 
2 a woman of mean condition, whoſe] CO 


children were incapable by law of inheriting 


Cav 
CONC uo roger ($.) a ficikiog, wake or 


ta i, direct, lead, or condy& 
à Veſſel ri ht u Tay the Water. * 
CONDE M to blame, dipprove of, 
ſenfence to *. Bo: ee 
CONDEMNABLE (A.) blamea 15 de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, 
400 DEMNA'TION (S.) a ſentencing te 
death, or ſome other Ga nN 
CONDE'NSATE (V.) ta bri a body into leſ 
compaſs than it uſually takes up. 
CONDE FOR (S.) the comtrartieg ff om 
fo as to make it take up 10 or 
105 does when in its natural ate ; 1 is err 


creafing their contact. 

CO'NDERS (.) perſ6ns who ſtand on high 
places near the Frech ie the time of her. 
ring fiſhing, with boug 8, 9885 19K notice to 
the fiſhermen, Which way the Mog! . 
its courſe being e diſcer to thoſe 2 
bove, by means 1 e ee m: 
the waters. than to hoſe « on board the ye ts. 

CONDESCE/ND (V. to comply, yield, grant, 
ſubmit, or join in. 

CONDESCE'NSION or CONDESCE'NDEN- 


reein 1 x Tilting. 

Ac according to the . 
worth, vs 48205 of a perlon, and gent erally 
applied t) puniſhments. 

CONDI TION s.) the tate or eit am? 7 
of a perſon, both * to fortune and heal! 
fo we fay, How 4 he do; He i 18 id A cn: 
dition to recover ; alſo we lay, He id a1 


of end tien, that is, he is a rich and we 
man; allo it 6gnifies the diſpoſition 17 0 tf 
mir, as, He is py conditioned, ot good- 
natured ; ſo 1 py Mace "the condition 
are advantageous. or hurtſul according as 


the cirgumſianges or articles of an agreement 


CONDUTION {V.) to ſtipulate, article, agree, 
bargain, cr contract with a perſon. 
I'TIONAL{A.) whatever is to be done 


upon ce. tain terms of agreement. 


their father's eſtate, the dis nity of the father CONDO'LE', V, ) to lymapathife with a perſon 


not pn Be nierred u P the mother. 

CO/NCUBIN 7 6 S.) ae 

, woman ; FA a woman of mean e: 

© married.to one, «ably, born, whoſe qualit 
not conveyed to 

cc i, S.) ly 
ies; an earneſt or Qver "apa, loaging, for, 
or coveting after any thing 


QNCUPI/SCIBLE Fac T )] the un 
ea part of the 55 N. at ich 


lot, or venereal de 4 
CO'NDUCT VE or CONDU!/ CIBLE (A. P 


only ſeeks after the gratification of th e ſenſes 


ON R (V.] to 95 ſent, - yield, or agree i 
{oaks 7 ave the ove tion o 

- ts of a thing, as another perſon. 

n (S, Ao 28. end in "aging 


mens, as yielding or or 
1 . Yiglding Kr 


—— 2 


in afl ct un 


ot, 3 mils, a my CANDO' LANCE (S.) a ſympathizing witha 


perſon 1 in affliction, a fellow-. celing of ano- 
the;*s ſorrow. 

"Tcorpoce 
avai towards doing 2 thing. 


ful, advantageous, forwarding, uſeful, 

CONDU'CT 8.) the agement, behaviour, 
Contrivance, or regulation of a man's [elf or 
bufineſs in the di charge of an affair; alſo an 
affyrance of ſafety, given by one prince to 
the, ſybjeQs of another; to paſs thro" his do- 
797 78 un moleſted, under his ſeal, is called 

18 « cane, aud lometimes a paſs. 
co bur (V.) 4 lead, gu. de, manage, or 


7 90 
regulaze, gue a or bufine's, Y Doro 


fioned by bringing the pores g ole, and We 


CY (S.) a yielding, complying, joining, a- 


(V.) to help, lead, contribute, or 


a. 


OO .H ana 


2 r N 
SY * L 
£ 5 


- f Ae ba. Ae 
- 
* e F 
. * 
: c 


CAS. + 


* 


F 


{id OT NM 2+ 475 65508 nos. > $ 21 
NDU/CTOR. (she use, eader, ot pro- 
nſtrument ufed 


in cutting he one. 2 n 1679 Y 
CONDU/CERESS g woman manager; 


4 


OVER. { 


neſty, ÞQwers 
CO'NFIDENGE 


+ 


* 


V eo cu ib, rely, ppon, and 
reſt — 5 5 A po ; 
and ability. 571 
| (8,) aſfyrahce, truſt, A 4 fa | 
tis faction in a perſon or thing ; allo the bold, 


$ 


| / wide, ader, or ve treſs, Zu bnieg ＋ | 1 
f, 8 (8.2 nee bot raten. — 2 diſagreeable behavicur, r 
Url reftrained to th 8 ui inge QVEr AWE „neos. (0124654 el A ＋ 2 


formerly there were many in and near this 

city, and ſome are ſull remaining, tho dil 

uſed ; a ſo any channel or conveyance what- 
ever is ſometimes called by this aamo, 


—_ e 


: ' CONE (S.) a Geomerrical Term, by which is 
a meant a fold. body, that has a circle for. its 
= baſis, and is tenmmated in a point at the top, 

called the vertex ; there are many ſorts, and 
* a vaſt number ot ptaperties belontzing $0 this 
* . of which I ſhall ſay nothing here. 
5 CO NE (S.] a rabb ert. 
to Cod FABULATE (V.) to talk together, to 
$ . &ſc;ujle,, argues. of diſpute, $544, & 420098 2 
"a  CONFABU'LA TION (Sz);3.famibiar conxer · 
in A ſing together upon any ſubject Whatever. 7 . 
, CONFE'CTION; {$.)-acompuſition. made up 
5 | of gums, poweders,) nps, both for the pur- 

8 poſes of medteines and picalure. i Tabea 
1. CONFE'CTIONER {S.) a perſon hꝗſe trade 
= or einploy is ta make ſweet: meats, and other 


E; curioſities for feſtival entertainment. 
CONFE'DERACY. or CONFEDERATION 


* (S.) u joining together to carry ons common proof or. sſſurance of à thing, hereby t 
ef „ ag whies princes enter into an alliance] truth, gvidence,. or certainty ,is more an- 
to do ſome particular act, or to withſtand af reat than, before in La, it is the convey- - 
7 common enemy zj in La Senſe, it i5 uſed] ing aneſtate or. right by proper eg 
5 criminally, for ſeveral-perſons joining to do] and thereby renflet ing what was before yoid- 
15 acts of violence or ſomething contrary to] able, unaypifable, from one perſon to - 
4 the publick laws, I Other; in Church fairs, it is the pphlick 
CONFE'DERATE V.) to aſſemble, join, eon - profeſſion ol the Chan religion by an adult 
"7 :  trive, and uct infogtnpany, . | {Perion, 'who was baptized in bis . infancy 3 
= CONFER V). to-bettow, give, or compare; this was very folemnly performed in the 
_ : foto talk ar diſcourſe toyetlier. --; 1:1; +; primitive church, ig the biſhops: preſency, 
CONFERENCE (5.) a diicourie held bztween] Who aſſiſisd in che office; it is ill retained 
* ſoeveral pet upon a particutzt ſudject. in, the church of England; and the church 
g CONFE'SS (V.) io own, acknowledge, or de - oi Rome, to make it the more awful, has 
© | olare/one's felt guilty of a fault; and innhe  advanced-itinta.a ſacramemſt. 
. church of Rane, is much praſtiſed in order CON FIRMATORV (A.) whateyer. corrobo- 
to gain abſolution fer the fins or faults ſo rates. Rrepgthens, or ratifies u ching. 
8 owned, from the prieſt to nem they were |CONFI'SCATE (V.) to ſeize, dene we or 
declared, upon the condition of;iſuch' pe- alaim goods, lands, Sc. as for eited to the 
7 annce, ens he ffrall judge convenient to be king ſor ſontethieg 9gne er omitted. 
. performed by the peniteilt. c NFISCATE (A.) ſuch goods or lands 
CONFE'SSIQN (S.) plain, op en, free je . are forfeited to the king's exchequer. 
8 _ "tion or owing of a thuntz; in the Church CON FLAGRA!TION (8, an univerſal or ge- 
| Language; it is called auricular can. ion; and neral burning, a great deſolation by fire, 
. in the Laab, it is when à criminal pieads | CO'NFLICT (V.) to fight ſkirmiſh, or eg- 
P „Zuie co:an/indjiftnent,) 1 | counter; to diſpute ot argus 
5 CONFE/SSIONARY (s.) the chair or place in EU "NELICT (.) a battle, conteſt, diſpute, 
tf hic a prieft fte to her corifoion. | - . frirmiſh or ſtruggie. „ gs 
- CONFE'SSOR (S.) ſuch prieſts a5 takte ithe | CO'NFLUENCE (8.) a general e 
8 = confelion of. otbers, app. int the penances, | ther of many waters; an aſſembly, or haſty 
IG + and give abſolutions; alio a perſon, who, not- running together of many people, 1 
led _ ©, withſtanding any 'ſevecities r perſetutions C'ONFLUENT. (Gu particularly reſtrained to 
threstned or undergone upon accaunt af the] that kind ot the fmallp n, Where he puf- 
| © Tefionef it, and firmiy adberes to it, ſo become one general ſcabd. iy 1, 
8 e | dan. 
DR ; | 
» } 


 afſured, and centamoof a thing. 
CONFIGURA'TIQN, ($;) 


JCONFINE (V.) to ſet bounds to a 


CONFINES (S.) the 
field, country, kingdom, or ſuhject. 
CONFUBM. (Vo A Ne 


| CONFIR.MA!TION, (S;).the adding & fer 


that a'perſon chooſes to diſcover his mind and 


.. ſecrets (es eh: il nn= rat £33 
CONFIDENT (4,0) bold, faugy, imperiingne, 


troubleſome, diſagreeable ; alfo poſitive, well 
Or in I FD,” 
ie; external. figure 
or form of any particular body ; ale the 
making ons. figure; like or reſembhng an- 
other 3 and ia Agra, it is. the mutual con- 
Junction or aſpect of the ſtars. 
thing z to 


impriſon 3. perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 


upon a plc ct... ETFS 
CONFINEMENT (s.) a reſtraint, limiting, 


or-.impri:onment, iq 8 13 273 
boundaries or, limits of 


to approye eſtahlih, or 
. make authentck'; , 


alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
perform, — or ceremony of — tag 
tion by the biſbep of the diocgſe. 


, * _ * * 
A * 3 n 
N ng 


Ln 


CO'NEFLUX (S.) a flowing, gathering, or run- 
ning together of ſeveral things into one maſs, 
* "as of waters, diſeaſes, & c. | 
CONFO/RM (V.) to ſhape, or make like to 
another; to ſuis, fit, yield, ſubmit, comply 
to, or with another. 
CONFORMABLE (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, 
like, in che ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 
miner. | 
CONFO/RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMITY 
(S.) agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, kkeneſs, 
- after the ſame mode; a complying with, or 
_ = Cubmitting to. 3 . 
CONFORMA'TION (S.) the faſhioning or 
© making a thing in this or that mode or 
manner. | 
CONFO'RMIST (S.) one who complies with, 
or aſſents to the publick eſtabliſhment of any 
diſcipline ; uſed generally, among Us, denotes 
a a profeſſor and practiſer of the faith and diſ- 
- <ipline of the church of England, 
CONFO'RMITY (S.) the agreement. or rela- 
tion) that is between. different things or per- 
ſons ; compliance, yieldiog, or ſubmitting. 
EONFOUND (v.) to diſorder, or mix differ- 
ing things together, to make a confuſion by 
not keeping things diftin& ; alſo to puzzle a 
© perſon, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 
oda him unawares; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
antly, or waſte or deſtroy an eſtate, &c. 
'CONFO'UNDEDLY (Part.) that which is done 
after a ſtrange diſorderly manner. 
,CONFRO'NT (V.) te oppoſe face to face, to 
compare one thing with another. 
; +CONFU'SE (v.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
or mix injudiciouſly together. | 
| CONFU'SION G.) diſorder, tumult, uproar, 
2 jumble, or 
pPpfriꝛxe a perſon iv in, by being ſuddenly charg' d 
5 with 3 crime he thought was ſecret ; alſo 
ruin or deſtruction. 


, PO „ 15 o 
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CONFUTA'TION (S.) the convincing a per- 
e had affirmed for a 


- "fon that ſomething 
truth, is falſe; the diſproving a matter. 
' * CONFU'TE (v.) to convince a perſon of an 


error, to filence and overthrow the argu-| 


ment of an antagoniſt; to baffle. 

_ , CONGE'AL (V.) to freeze, to grow thick or 
ſtagnant; and in Chymiſtry, to cool thoſe 
bodies, that have been made to flow with 

heat, as they may be fixed, and confiſtent, 
-* as before. a ; 7 vo | 
CONGEA'LABLE (A.) whatever may be 
turned from a fluid to à conſiſtent or fixed 
body. | | | 
"CONGEE' (S.) a bow or reſpectſul falute ; alſo 
leave. licence or permiſſion. | 
«CONGELAYTION (s.) the hardening or fix 
ins a fl wing body. | 
"EONGE'NIAL (A.) of the ſame ſort, ſtock, 
family, or kind, . 2 
CONGE'NITURE (S.) two or more perſons 
* or things being born, produced, or brought 
= forth at the fame time. e 
Cod ER S.) very large ſort of eel; alſo a 


ſet or company of bookſellers united for the 


1 


/ 


ange mixture ; alſo the ſur- | 


WON. 
more effectual purchaſi 1 
large works, and r 
CONGE'RIES (s.) a heap, mats, or hoard of 
ſeveral things collected into one pile, 
CONGE'STION (s.) a collecting, amaffing, 
or gather:ng together ; in Surgery, it is the 
ſettling of humours in ſome particular part of 
the body, and thereby occafioning a tumour 
or ſwelling, 5 
CONGLETON (S.) in chere, is a hand- 
ſome town, well watered by the Dan, Ge. 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, has 
two churches, and a good weekly market on 
Saturday; it is a corporation, whoſe chief 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c. 
CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon a 
bottom, to load or heap upon a perſon. 
CONGLU'TINATE (v.) to ftick, faſten, or 
Join together EI) | 
CONGLUTINA/TION (s.) a fticking or faſs 
tening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance. 
CONGRA'TULATE (V.) to join in mirth; 
or rejoice and expreſs great pleafure at the 
ſucceſs or good fortune of another, kbp 
CONGRATULA'TION (S.) the joining with 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 


has met with, 


CO'NGREGATE (v.) te call, aſſemble, or 


get a multitude together. | 


CONGREGA'TION- (S.) a large company of 
people met together in. one place, and parti- 


cularly ſpoken of thoſe, who meet upon 2 


religious account, 12 | 
 CONGREGA*TIONAL (A.) belonging to a 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- 
nions of a ſe of Independents about church 
diſcipline. a 3 
CONGRESS (S.) a' meeting or gathering to- 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of 
the ambaſſadors of princes and ſtates, to ſet- 
tle publick differences; alſo an engagement 
or fight. e ü | 
CO'NGRUENCE or CONGRUITY (S.) con- 
formity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs; alſo the re- 
lative property of any part of a'fluid to mix 
_ another part of the ſame or another 
flu N 4748 | 
CO'NGRUENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable. 
CONICK or CO'NICAL (A.) belonging or 
relating to what is called a cone in geometry, 
CO NICK SE'CTIONS (s.) curve lines made 
by paſting of a plane thro* ahy two fides 
of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, namely the ellipfe, bype: bola, and pa- 
rabola, deſcribed under their proper heads. 
CONJE'CTURAL (A.) ſuppofitious, imagina- 
ry, probable. © --- - -  f. 3te 2 
CONJE'CTURE (V.) to ſuppoſe, think, or 
imagine. „ A | # 
CON JE'CTURE (S.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, 0r* 
probability. | arte 14 . 1 — 
'CONJOIN (V.) to add two or more thing 
together. | "Po 


CONJOI/NT(A.) mutual, agreeable, joined, ot 
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CON. 


„added to ſomething elſe ; the united ſtrength: 
or power of two or more perſons or things. 


| CO'NJUGAL (A,) ſomething belonging to the 


ſtate of matrimony. 

CO'NJUGATE (V.) to form a verb into its 
ſeveral moods and tenſes, or to ſpeak or 
© write down its various endings, according 
to the uſe and cuſtom of ſome particular 
" Janguage. 

CO'NJUGATE DIAMETER (S.) is 2 " right 
line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter of any 
of the conick ſections. 

CONJUGA'TION (8.) a tying, . yoking, or 


' coupling together 3 alſo'a term in — | 


that intimates, which of the ſorts or kinds 
. of. verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Anatomy, a pair of 
' nerves, each of which performs the ſame 


office 
CONJUNCTION (S. ) a J»ining together, and 
in Grammar, thoſe particles that unite words 
or ſentences are ſo called; in Afronomy, it 
is when two planets meet in the ſame point 
or degree of the Todiack; and this ſome- 
times is apparent, as when a right line, 
drawn thro' the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extenged, does not 
| Paſk thro* the center of the earth; real and 
true, when it does. 
conjur NCTURE (s.) the particular ſtate or 
condition, the circumſtance a bufineſs or an 


affair is in. | 


CONJURA'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 
or ſtriving to do ſome publick miſchief 5 aiſo | 
the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
raiſing ſpirits to anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. 

CONJU/RB (V.) to charge ſtrictiy and ſo- 
lemnly upon oath; to cabal, conſpire, or 
plot together for miſchief; z- alſo to praQtiſeþ- 
(or pretend ſo to do) divination by aerial 
commerce with ſpirits, &c. - 

CONN (V.) to learn or ſtudy a thing- perſeftly 
Wong, alſo to beat or n wich the 


e (a.) born together, or along wich 


oA Tun Al (A.) that belongs to, or is X 


„ 


a natural property of ſeveral things. 
CONNA/TURALNESS (S.) the agreeableneſs, 
cConnaturality, finiilitude, or likeneſs. of one 
thing to another; a being of the ſame na- 
ture or kind with another, 
, CONNF/CT (v.) to _ Nun, unite, or knit 
together. 


CONNEXION 8.) a joining together; alſo 


a relation to, or a de dercy of ons thin 
— another. 5 oe” : ? 


 CONNI'VANCE (s.) a Glent approbation, a 
not bindering the doing a thing; a — 8 


in puniſhing offanders or offences. ? 


ing as it ought, to wink at, or mut one's 
es upon » » thing Ko 


tal grun In any dle 


9 . 
- « 
- : % f , 
C.O N 
1 . 


or wedlock. 
CONNUꝰ DATE (V. } to ſttip, make bare, os 
- naked. 


nerated by the circumvolution of the half of 
any one of the conick-ſefions upon its axis z 
from whence it is denominated a coneid ellip= 
| tical, parabolical, &c. according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; alſo the name 
of a gland found in the third ventricle of the 


CONQUER (V.) to vanquiſh. overcome, or 
ſabdue by force of arms, _—__ of argu- 
ment, bribes, tears, prayers, 


or overcome. | 
CO/NQUEROR {(S.) the vittar or perſon that 


overcomes another, 


of overcoming, &0, and ſometimes the thing 
overcome. 

CONSANGUUNITY ($.) hn relativn of thoſe 

t perſons that are. of the ſame blood in a a- 
- mily. - - , 

CON SCIENCE (S. J an a®tof the ſoul where» 
dy it pronounces:things good or evil. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUS (A.) that does things up- 

on juſt motives or true principles. 
CO'NSCIONABLE (A.) that does things equi-. 
tably, reaſonably and juſtly, * 


CONSCIOUS (A.) chat is ſelf convicted, and 


_—_ the charge againſt him is either trus 
or falſe. 

CONSCIOUSNESS (8.) guiltineſs; alſo — 
_ cret apprghenfion that the thing we do is net 


be condemned or: acquitted at the laſt day. 
CO'NSECR ATE (V.) to ſeparate, et apart, or 
appropriate to a particular purpoſe, particu- 
-larly ſpoke of the dedication of churches, and 

. appointing perſons and things to a religious 

uſe; alia to.canonize or make a fannt. 

CONSECRATION. 

things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 

by prayers, wann and other religious 
ceremogies. 

CONSE'CTARY (8.) 5 dedustlon or conelu- 
tn drawn from 8. foregoing argumentation; 
and in Matbematicli, are reſerves or 
. ores, to be wſed occafionally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 

every time it may ariſe, ;; - 

CONSE'CUTIVE (A.) following or proceed- 

ing from ſome other thing; a.cterm | 

dy the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and ſome- 
times to effectively or caſually 3 it ſignifies 
conſequentially: Fhus, ſay they, the. cor- 


| -ruption; of one thing is the generation of - 
CONNI'VE (V.) to encourage by not pusiſh- — * — 


. another, not effectively but conſegutiyely, 
or conſequen'ially z. ſor at matter cannot bg 


without form, it neceſſarily ſollowys, that the '- 


£ 
bd r= 2 * © * 8 * 44 
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CONNU'BIAL (A.) belonging to matrimony 


* 
\CONOUVD'{S.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) ge- 


brain, called alſo glasdula pincalis. . 
CO"NQUERABLE (A.) that may be maſtered 


CONQUEST (s.) ſometimes means the 24 


right; alſo that faculty dy which every per- 
ſon knows what he is accountable ſor, and 
what not, or that by which every perſon will 


(S.) the ſetting apart 


corrupt is the ation of 
iow art. Sy nn * N 


— i 
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| congr'T (S.) the 1 or agreeing to . one merchant 22 a ſell for or upon 


3 dation or allowance. 
co SE'NT 
- ;riewledge the truth or Ging of a thing. _ 
CONSEQUENCE S.) a regular deduction 
- made, or flowing the handling or doing 
-@ tiiing in this or that maaner; alſo a matter 
ef moment, value, or weight ; alſo when 
2 planet moves according to the natural or- 
er of the figns. 

CO'NSEQUENT (s.) that which comes after, 
or tollowys another; ſo in Arichmetich, it 18 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 
compared together in any ſeries of propor- 

CONSEQUENTLY (Pert) of neceffity 
CO NSE Ly (part. „ or 
e the matter muſt follow, ety 


CONSE RVABLE (A.) that may be bestes 

„ or kept eaſily. 

CONSERVATION (S. ) the keeping or pre- 
: a thing 'from hurt or damage. 

CONSERVATOR (S.) an officer appointed 
to take care of and preſerve inviolably the 


 - 2Ptiviloges ef any body: politick ; it was fot- 


merly a title given to'thoſe whom we no. 


gem guarantees of the treaties of peace be- 
tween printes. 
un ſerwvator of the Pa, in our ancieht 


| Cuſtoms was an officer appointed to lee 0 


| "3 peace kept. in moſt catholick univer 
2 ae, there ae two conſtrwaters, the en ſerœa 
or thofe zrante 


ter of the royal Lr — 


y the king, 'who 


- fuſes between the regents, ſtudente, &c. und 


the con fer water of the apoſtolical priviteges, o 
"thoſe granted by the pope, who takes ay 
once of the ecclefizſiteal matters. 5 
CONSE'RVATORY(S:)aftore-houſe, or pla 

* ' &b day orikeep'thingein ;/ and in Garteifing, 

-hovſeto nurſe exotick plants, c. 
ems NVE (S.) Rowers, herbs, roots, cc, 


 ©+izhtentogether with ſugar for particular uſes; | 


CONSERVE (v.) to preſerve, keep, Thins | 


. in, rs a and defend. - 
* «QONSPDER (V.) 7e think, weigh, ramitiate; 
- '"gh@thoro examine a thi Ara ed re; 


— 1 reward, or pay a 


—— (A.) — worth 


Wohnt aſter, that deſerves care and den. | 
cONSOLA-TION (80) the-giving eafein il. 


ten; remarkable, worthy, great, -nobk, 
SI'DER ABLENESS (S.) the value or| 
worth of a thing, or the ' reaſon Jay it 
n renn kable. 2 
*QONSI'DERATE (A) diſcreet, wit, com-: 
"Ng fionate. 
"GOMBIDERW'TION (68) me action 1 of inks 
| br: Teflecting with one's fei; 1ſ0 
[$M um, feward,”or Price paid for a ng 0 
| The cauſe or motive why 2 Panel 
| 296 complies with a thing. 
*WONSYON (V.) to make over, vppbine, 4 


Velver ſordsthing Yrom"orle perſon to an- 


„ 


the ſender's ul uſe or 


TY.) to agree, allow, yield, or ac- [conSUGRMENT | (S.). . of goobs lent 


by a merchant to his factor abroad, to be 
ſold for him on commiſſion. 


CONSIST (T.) to be Inade up of, to hang of 
CONSISTENCE. (8. ) the mode of being, the 


telation 


thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement ot 
that ons thing or matter has to an- 


other. 


CONSISTENT: (A.) agreeable, fuitable, or 


ſo of a thick, and not of a vid 


| proper z 
nature. 


CONSIS/TORIAL:(S.) ſomething relating to, 


CONSIS'TQRY..{S.) the tribunsl or place of 


or aſter the manner of a conſiſtory, 

juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to the 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; alſo an 2 y of 
meeting of the miniſters of the reformed 
church in France, &c. alſo the ancient caurt 


held bythe biſhop in the nave. of the chucch, 


| 


CO'NSONANCE (8.) a 
. *'confounity 5'1and- in 


— RR 


cm 
ED 


or ſame convenient ifle adjoining, affifed 
— his elergy; but -moſt generally it means 
the principal. court or tribunal. of Ripe, 
held with a great deal of ſplendor - and ſo. 
lemnity: Here his holineſs prefides, dreſſed 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeated upon 4 
chair of cloth of gold, placed vpon à throne 
covered with -ſcaflet: The cardinal prieſti 
and biſhops fit on his right hand, and the 
catdinal deacond on his left: The otherpre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota, 
and other officers fit upon the ſteps of the 
throne, the other -courtiers fit opon the 
ground, ambaſſadors on che right, «nt/the 
fiſcal advdoates, or theſe for the -exotiequne 


and confitory, behind the cardinat bilhops: | 


It is here that 'cauſes-are pleaded before the 


| Pope. There: is beſides this, a ſeeret cogr 


held in a private chamber, called the cham- 

ber of pope Gay, where the poge*s thrones 

: obly.tworfteps:high; None but-the cardinals 

are admitted here, whole votes are taken at 

debate: The butts fr bifttopricks'dr 

abbies are not paſſed, till they act allowed 
In this confiffory. 


doing CONSO'CIATE(V:)ito-unite amicably'in . 


-ciety with others. 


CONSO'LABLE (A.) that is capable ob or | 


may be comforted. * 
fiction, the adminiftring « cotnf6rs ihiGiftrth, 


CONSO'LE (S.) in Arc bitectare, the prop, 
See a (@0r- | 


* brackets, or e that 


nie, &c. 

CONSO'LIDATE (V.) to heal, clofe up, 0 
make whole. 

\CONSOLIDA/TION (s.) che mending rac 


tures, the healing wounds, the hardenioy and 
' uniting of broken bones; in Law, che l- 
'ting te benefices into one. 


of a grave e tone, 


reement {aitabtenel, | 
Mich, t phy | 
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Leon 


ho ſuch a proportion, 2s to be muſical andy  moveab'e adherence to 3 perſon of thing, 


_ agreeable to the ear; alio the jingle of thym- 
ing poetry. | PLONE 
CO'NSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, 


and proper, 


CO'NSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in] CONSTERNA'TION (s.) the ſurprize, feat 


the alphabet that produces no ſound without 
the addition or help of a vowel along with it. 
cONSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one 
who is a partaker in the ſame condition or 
eſtate, and by way of eminence applied to 
the wife of a king or prince; alſo the per- 
formance of a piece of muũck, confiſting of 
various parts. | 
CONSORT (V.) to accompany or have fel- 
lowſhip with a perſon. 


TONSPICUITY or CONSPI'CUOUSNEsS| 


(S.) the natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, 
or es ſineſs of any thing to be ſeen, known, 
or underſtood. | «15 1; 
CONSPICUOUS (A.) that is viſible, plain, 
or eaſy to be ſeen; alſo one very eminent 
for his (kill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad, 
CONSPVRACY (&) the plotting, combining, 
or uniting of ſeveral perſons together, to do 


a particular act; commonly taken ia an ill] 


ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion, &c. | 
CONSPURATOR (S.) a plotter or contriver 
of ſome miſchief againſt a prince or ſtate. 
CON>PIV'RE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and 
agree together; commonly meant to do miſ- 
chief along or together with ſome others. 
CO'NSTABLE (S.) an officer, underſtood in 
various manners. | | 
Lord High Conflable of England, was for- 
merly an hereditary cfficer of the crown 
but now is diſuſed ; it was his buſineſe, to 
| ſee that the peace ot the nation was not dif- 
turbed both in peace and war : He had alſo 
wer to try perſons for high treaſon, and 
Had the regulations of trials by combat, and 
© her matters relating to the field, either 
within or without the kingdom Ia France, 
the conflable has under his command all the 
_ officers in the army, of what quality ſoever 
they be. In Germany, the conflab.e is the 
maſter of the horfe. From the conflables of 
England are derived thoſe inferior officers, 
the conflablet of hundreds and franchiſes, called 
bigh conflables, and the conflables of pariſhes, 
who ate to take care, that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral diftrifts, and have 
the charge of taking and carrying offenders 
to priſon, or wherever elſe the juſtice, before 
whom they are carried, ſhall order. In many 
places of England and Wales, the governors 
of caſtles, &c. are {till called con abe, as the 
conflable of the Tower, &.. * | 


CONSTANCY S.) a firm, unmoveable reſo- 


' lution of mind, that is ready to wade thro' | 


all difficulties, and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- 
ments, rather than forſake or deny the inter- 
© eſt or affair a perſon has profeſſedly owned. 


& 


CONSTELLA”TION (S.) a number of flats, 

that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
or creatuie; that the aſtronomers have dis 
vided them into. 


or horror a perſon is thrown into, by having 
or ſeeing ſometbing very extraordinary or ca- 
lamitous, | 


CO/NSTIPATE (V.) to top, cramz or hud- 


dle together z. to thicken; or contract into 
leſs room. 


CONSTIPATION (S:) the thruſting into lefs | 


toom, or miore-gloſely uniting the particles 
of any body, than they were before; 
CONSTITUENT; (S,) an eſſential part that 
compoſes any thing, | 
CO'NSTITUTE (V.) to appoint, "ordaing 
make, or impower. | 
CONSTITU'TION (S.) the ſettled of fundas 
mental laws, ordert g or decrees of a ſtats, 
according to which all the members thereof 
are to govern or behave theniſelves; alſo ths 


as to health or ficknefs; alſo a deed or in- 
| ſtrument to impower a perſon to do or pers 
form a certain office, and receive the falary 


buted by ſomie to St. Clement, containing £ 
collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, therefore ats 
called the apoſtolical conflitutions, hut theſe” 
are moſt generally rcieted, 
CONSTRA'IN (v.) to force, compel, wich- 
hold, or obl:ge. : RE 
CONSTRAFNT (S.) compuifion; force; vids 
lence, or reſtraint. „ 4 
CONSTRYICTION: (S.) the eroud ag, cons 
tracting, or forcing the parts of a body cloſef 
together, to fit it for condenſation, : ä 
cONSTRUCTION (S.) the diſpofing-+of 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
alſo the ſenſe or meaning one perſon puts 
upon the words or actions of another ; alſo 
the manner of drawing a geometrical ſchemes 
or figure. | 
ConfiruBtion of Equation, is tlie r a 
known equation into lines and ſchemes, 
whereby the tru'h of the canon, rule, of e- 
quation may be demanſtrated geometrically, 
CO'NSTRUE or CO'NSTER (V.) totexplaing 
lay open, or make clear; and pecuharly ap» 
plied to the method uſed in ſchools to tisch 
. perſons Latin, Greek, Se. 1 
CONSUBSTA/NTIAL (A.) that is of the ſame 
nature or ſubſtance with another. 
CONSUBSTAN TIA'/TION (S.) the rendering 
a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance with 
ſome other; it is alſo a term applied to cha 
euchariſt, and differs from tranſubſtantiation 
in this; that the profeſſors of- tranſubſtan= 
tiation hold, that bread and wine taken at 
the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 


CO'NSTANT (A.) firm, ceſolyte, true, un- 


human ſtate poſſeſſed; whereas thoſe whoaſe 
M | ſort 


habit; ſtate, or condition of a man's body? 


or reward annexed to it alſo a-book attri - 


identical body and blood, which Chrift In n 


FR 
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CONSU'MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de- 


_ CONTA'*GION (S.) the infection or dangerous 


- 


'£O'NSUL (S.) the name of the principal ma- 


CON 
fert the doQrine of tranſubſlantiation, are of 
opinion, that the bread and wine are as really 
bread and wine after conſecration, as it was 
before; but by the conſecration it is become 
as efficacious to the ſalvation of mankind as 
Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered upon the 


croſs, would be, provided the communicants | 


were actually to eat or ſwallow it. 


giſtrate among the Roman; they were the 


chiet of the Senate, commanded the Repub | 


lick*#armies, and were ſupreme judges of the 


controverſies between the citizens; tho* by 


the Valerias law, the party aggrieved might 
appeal from their ſentence to the people, e- 
ſpecially if the life of the citizen was con- 
cerned, Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 
countries, to facilitate and difpatch butineſs, 
and to protect the merchants of the nation 
he repreſented; to him alſo the merchants 
refer their diſputes in trade to be determined 
without any further proceſs or appeal. 
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the fick perfon, and which frequently lay 
hold of, and affe a healthy ſtander by. 
 CONTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing thaat is apt to 
infe& or detriment another. " : 
.CONTA'IN (V.) to hold, incloſe, compre- 
hend, or keep within a certain limit, boun- 

dary, or compaſs, 3 10 
CON TA“MINATE (V.) to defile, or render 
| impure, ; 
.CONTAMINA'TION (S.) the polluting, de- 
filing, or rendering common and impure, 
' What ſhould be kept ſecret, properly ſpoken 

of the marriage bed. 9 | 
CONTE'MN (V.) to ſlight, deſpiſe, or ſet at 
naught; to render ridiculous, or of no value. 
.CONTE'MPLATE (V.) to look, think, or 
meditate upon; to confider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectly. | 


ſtrict thinking and confidering upon every 
part or circumſtance of'a thing or aQion, and 
particularly the wonderful works of God, 
| with a religious reverence. 


CONSULAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſuf CONTE'MPLATIVE (A.) addicted or in. 


or his office. ; 
CONSU'LT (V.) to afk advice, to think de- 


clined to ſtudy upon, or well weighing 2 
ſabje& or thing. : | 


liberately, to examine thoroughly into the |CONTE/MPORARY or COTE/MPORARY 


foundation of a thing. | 

CONSULTA'TION (S.) the aſking advice of 
another; alſo the calling a number of per- 
ſons together to 'give their opinions upon 
extraordinary affair, 

CONSUME V.) to wafte, deftroy, or pine, 
away; to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander, or decay. 

CONSU'MMATE (A.) quite compleat or per- 
fett, thoroughly accompliſhed for the buſi- 
neſs a perſon undertakes. 

CONSU'MMATE (V.) to perſect, eompleat, 
finiſh, or end a * 

CONSUMMAYTION S.) the compleating, 
perfeCting, or ending of a thing. 

CONSU'MPTION (S.) the continual waſting, 


wearing away, or growing leſs ; in Phyficl, 


that diſeaſe that renders a perſon's body un- 
fit to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- 

- fGons a continual decay, efpecially of the 
muſcular parts ; alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 
or ufed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
of foreign and home conſumprion, 


clining condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are actually in, or inclined to 
the diſtemper called the conſumption. 
CONTACT (S.) the touching of ſome other 
thing; in Matbematick, the points and an- 
gles of contact are thoſe, where one line, an- 
, or body, touches another; upon which 
2 ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
_ by Dr. Walls, Dr. Marſpal, and ſeveral 
ers. 


confequence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- 
municates itſelf from one perſon to another, 


(S.) -a' perſon that lives at, or in the ſame 
time with another. 8 
* (S.) (corn, diſdain, or rejecting 
a thing. = 
CONTE'/MPTIBLE (A.) unworthy of belief, 
that deſerves to be rejected, ſcorned, or,de- 
ſpiſed; baſe, mean, vile, and of no value. 
CONTE'/MPTUOUS (A.) ſcornſul, ſlighting, 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful, reproachſul. 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY (Part.) in a flighting, 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful manner. 
CONTE ND (V.) to ſtrive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with, 
CONTENT (S.) fatisfaction or well pleaſed- 
neſs; alſo the area or ſaperficial meaſure of 
a thing; alfo the capacity or ſolid meaſure of 
a thing; alſo the wares contained in a caſk, 
bale, &c, 1 8 
CONTENT (A.) ſatisfled, pleaſed, or acqui- 
eſcing with that one has or receives. 
CONTENT (V.) to pay a perſon for his la- 
bour to his fatisſaction. 3 
CON TEN TA! TION or CON TEN TMENT 
(8.) ſatisfaction or eafineſs of mind; the 
ſame with contentedneſs. 
CONTE'NTION (S.) an earneft endeavour ot 
ſtriving for a thing; alſo quarrelſomeneſs. 
CONTE'NTIOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, reſt- 
leſs, lifigious diſpoſition. | Ds 
CONTE'NTS (S.) the heads or ſubjects upon 
which a book or other matter is wrote. 
CO'NTEST (S.) ſtrife, difpute, controverfy, of 
quarrel, . | 
CONTE'ST (V.) to diſpute, wrangle, quar- 
re}, oppoſe or find fault with. 
CONTE/STABLE (A.) that may be diſputed, 
found fault with, or diſapproved ; alſo when 3 


by the effiuvia or ſteams that are emitted by 


» 
* 


4 


man's title to an eſtate, & c. is not quite der. 
„ 


CONTEMPLA'TION (S.) a thorough and 
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EXNTEXT (s.) 4 portion or paragraph in 
any book in writing that lies near to another, 
whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe infer- 
red, which without ſuch compariſon was 
doubtful z particularly ſpoke of the ſacred 


| ſcriptures, | | 
CONTE'XTURE (S.) the compoſing, making 


matter or thing. | 

CONTIGNA'TION (S,) in Architefere, the 
laying rafters together, and chiefly flooring. 

CONTIGUITY or CONTI'GUOQUSN ESS 
(S.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more 
diſtin bodies, 

CONTI'GUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 
ſome other thing; ſo in Geometry, when two 
angles have one leg common to them both, 
they are called contiguͤui or adjacent angles. 

CO'NTINENCE or CO'NTINENCY (S.) the 
forbearing or abſtaining from all forbidden or 
unlawful pleaſures, and particularly it means 
chaſtity of body, 

CO'NTINENT (A.) that is abſtemious, vir- 
tuous and chaſte, | 

CO'NTiNENT (S.) a main land not inter- 
rupted by the ſea, in oppoſition to ifland, 
that is ſurrounded with it: The terraqueous 
zlobe is commonly divided into two continents; 


and ſouth, The old continent is alſo called 
the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 
that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 


whatever happens caſually, unforeſeenly, 
without, or contrary to expectation. 


caſual; chat may and may not be; alſo the 
quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon. upon 
making a diviſion: Thus we ſay, tnat each 
prince of Germary, in time of war, is to 
turniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
and ammunition for his contingent. The 
kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia are obliged 
by the treaty of Hanover, to furniſh their 
contingents, as fiefs of the empire, tho' they 
are at war with it. 

CONTINGENT LINE (s.) in Dialling, is a 
line which eroſſes the ſubſtile at right angles; 
it is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſeaſe with a 
tangent. LF: | 

CONTINGENT USE (S.) in Law, is an uſe 
limited in a conveyance, which may or may 
not happen, according to the contingency 

. expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 


ways, without ceſſation, | 
CONTIV/NUAL CLAIM (s.) in Law, a claim 
made from time to time, within every year 
and day, to lands and other things, that can- 
hot be attained without danger; fo if a 


not enter without fear of heating, he is to 


x, 
4 


5 


up, or joining togecher of a diſcowrlſe or other 


the firſt, called the old continent, comprehends | 
Europe, Aſia and Africa; the ſecond, called 
the new, takes in the 'two Americas, notth 


CONTYNGENCE or CONTINGENCY (s.) 


CONTI'NGENT (A.) that happens by chance, | 


CONTUNUAL (A.) without intermiſſion, al: | 


man be d. ſſeiz d of land, into which he can= | 


continue his right of entry at the beſt oppor- | 


TON 
. - unity once a year, as Jorg as he liyes, by 
which means he leaves the right of entry to 
he her; ; OE 
CONTI'NUANCE (s.) the duration, laſting- 
neſs, or length of a thing; in Law, it ie 
the . eee, or adjournment of a cauſe or 
matter to the next aiſizes; or other proper 
opportunity. 
CONTINUE (V.) to hold or keep on 
ſame courſe or order, © purſue or pre 
to the laſt. 3 
CONTI /NUED (A,) uninterrupted, withodt 
being divided, broke or left off; ſo in Mu- 
fiel, the thorough baſs, or that which goes 
thro' or along with every part, is called the 
continued baſs ; in Philoſepby, thoſe ars calle 
continued Bodies, that are compleat and per- 
fe without any breaclies or interruptions z 
in Mathematicii, thoſe quantities that are in- 
tire are called r:ntinued quantities, oy 
CON TI'NUITY (S.) the joining or cotineEing 
of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. 
CONTO'RSION (S.) the wreſting or polling 
the members of the body out of their nhatu- 
ral poſture, | 1 
cON TOUR (s.) the outlines, or ſketch of à 
picture, both in painting and raving. 
CONTOURNE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
beaſt has his face to the finiſter fide of the 
eſchutol. eon, they being always ſappoſed to 
look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be otherwiſe 
expreſſed. af 
CON TOU'RNIATED MEDALLIONS (S.) 
with Antiquaries, are ſuch as are ſtruck with 
a hvllowneſs all round, which leaves acircls 
on each fide ; the figures likewiſe have but 
little rel.evo in compariſon *with the other 
medallions. 3 8 
CO'NTRA (S.) on the other or contrary fide, 
a term much uſed in merchants accomptsz 
where when any account or perſon has been 
charged with a debt, to ſettle how much i 
due from it or him, they enquire what h 
has delivered or paid, with which they cre- 
dit the contra or oppoſite fice of the account, 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubſtracting the amount 
of the leſſer fide out of the amount of the 
greater, | = ER 
CO'NTRABAND (A.) unlawful, and forbids 
den wares, ſuch as any ſtate or nation will 
not ſuffer to be imported or exported; _ 
CO'NTRACT (S.) an agreement or bargaiti 
made either by word or deed, conſiſtin of 
certain articles to be done and performed. 
CONTRA'CT .) to article or agree to do of 
pay certain :ond:tions or ſums z alſo to get 
a habit or raRice, or of doing ſomeiliing 
particulaiiy to get ſome diſeaſe ; alſo 2 
ſhorten. or compriſe a long matter or book 
into a leſs compaſs, | 1 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS (S.) the being drawn 
into a ſmall but narrow compaſs; ſhortneſs 
or brevity. -._ | 8 
CONTR A'CTIBLE (A.) that may be drawn. 
up, ſp ken cf certain muſcles of the body 5 
M 2 alſo. 


t 
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CON 
alſo any book, inſtrument, or letter, that 
may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter. 

CONTRA'CTILE (A.) a property with which 
ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are 
extended they contract then ſelves into the 
ſame ſpace they poſſeſſed betore. 

CONTRA'CTION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe 
together; alſo the writing words by parts, as 
Worm. for William, Bp. for Biſhop, &c. 

QONTRADIi'CT (V.) to oppoſe, gainſay, or 

new a perſon to be erroneous. 

CONTRADICTION (S.) oppofiticn or gain» 

_ faying of another. | 

CONTRADI'CTIOUS (A.) a reſtleſs and gain- 
ſaying diſpofition, apt to find fault with, and 

_ oppoſe others. 

CONTRADUCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 
contradidts the truth, that is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf. 

CONTRADISTI'NCTION (S.) a diftinguiſh- 
ing on the other fide, or in oppoſition to a 

thing. 

CONTRAFISSURE (S.] in Surgery, is when 

the fiZe of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo- 
ſite to the blow received. 

CO'NTRA-HARMO'NICALPROPORTION 
(S.) is when three terms or numbers are (0 

telated, that the difference of the firſt and 
ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and 


third, as the third term is to the firſt, as 3, 


35, 6, where, 2:12: 6: 3. 

CCNTRA INDICA'TION (S.) in Phyfich, is 
when the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
forbid ſuch a method of cure, as would be 
otherwiſe proper ; as, if he vomits blood, 
although his diſtemper might require vomit- 

ing, yet it is improper to apply it. 

CONTRA MURE (S.) an out wall built a- 
bout the wall of a city, &c. 

CONTRA. POSI'TION (S.) a placing or put- 

" ing one argument or thing oppofite or eon- 
trary to another. | 

CONTRA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- 
ferent natui es, as ſoft and hard, &c. 

CONTRARTETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree- 
ment between two or more things, 

CONTRA'RY (A.) of a different or oppoſite 

_ nature, diſpoſition, or intereſt, 
CO/NTRAST (S.) d fferent poſition or oppo- 
f ion; ard in Painting, it is the regular 
 diſpoling the figures and parts of which the 
whole is compoſed, ſo as to look natural, 
pleaſing and delightful. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION IS.] a trench guard- 

ed with a parapet, made by the befiegers 


round a place, to ſecure themſelves, and ſtop 


the fallies of the garriſon. 
 CONTRAVENE (V.) to break through, or 
act contrary to an agreemeot, contract, cr 
_ bargain. | 
CONTRAVE'NTION (S.) the acting contra- 
ry to the articles and conditions of an a- 
greement; the omitting the execution of a 
law, &c. 


CON 
| dowed with the virtue of gelifting poiſon, 
good in moft epidemick diſeaſes, eſpecially 
the plague, ſmall pox, and meaſles. 
CONTRIBUTARY (A.)] that pays contribu. 
tion, or bears part of the charge of any 
thing. . 
CONTRUBUTE (v.) to pay, or help towards 
the defraying a certain expence in conjunc- 
tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance 
- towards the forwarding promoting, or im- 
proving of a thing. 
CON'FRIBU'TION (S.) the paying of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence ; alſo 
a ſum paid by a town taken in a ſiege tothe 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered, 
CONTRITE (A.) very (orrowtul or penitent 
for tins or offences committed againſt God's 
commands, 
CONTRYTION (S.) that noble, true, and 
nncere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from love 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment. 
CONTRUVANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capa- 
city of a perſon to project or lay down pro- 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man. 
ner or way of doing it; alſo the thing itſelf, 
CONTRIVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by. 
CONTROL (V.) to examine into accounts, 
| to overlook or infpe@ ; alſo to contradiR op- 
poſe, diſapprove, cenſure or find fault with. 
CONTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 
examine into publick accounts, to prevent 


many forts, as, | 
Controller of the Hanniper, an officer who 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
in term and ſeal time : This officer takes all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hanmper, 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things ſo received, 
and enters them in a book, with all the du- 
ties belonging to the king, and other officers 
from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
hanniper with them. 

Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex · 
chequer, who writes out ſummonses twice a 
year to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe; 
beſides which there are the controller of the 
cuſtoms, king*s houſhold, navy, mint, ex- 
ciſe, &c. 92 

CONTROVERSIAL (A.) belonging to diſ- 
putes, wrangles, or quarrels. 
CO'NTROVERSY (S.) a diſpute or debate, 3 
quarrel] or Jaw ſuit. : 
CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſub- 
ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, of raile 
ſcruples or difficulties, | 
CO'NTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in diſ- 
pute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. 


willed, or rebellious difpofiticn. 


CO'NTUMACY (S.) ſtubbornreſs, reſolute- 7 


neſs, ſe:f willedneſs, rebellion ; in the Low, 
the not appearing in court to anſwer the com- 


CONTRA YE'RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- 


\ 


plaint made by one perſon againſt __ 
ca 


frauds being committed; of which there ate 
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CONTUMA'CIOUS (A.) of a ftubborn, felt- 
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CON 


called contumary, which is proceeded 2gainft | 


as it the perſon was convict by an outlaw- 


ry, &c. 

CONTUME!/LIOUS (A) angry, reproachful, 
affrontive, diſreſpectful, abuſive. 

CONTUMELIOUS (A.)  affrontive, abuſive, 
ceproachtul. _ ; 

CONTU'SION (S.) a beating, bru'fing, or 
blun'ing z in Chymifiry, a reducing to poW- 
der by pounding with a mortar 5 in Surgery, 
a bruiſe that breaks the continuity ot the 
parts ef the fleſh and bones, tho the external 
{kin does not appear cut or fractured. 

CONVE'NE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
together ; alſo to meet or come together. 

CONVE/NIENCE or CONVE'NIENCY (S$.) 
ſvitabiene's, fitneſs, properneſs ; alſo ad- 
vantage, benefit, or pleaſure z in Architec- 
ture, it is the proper diſpofing the ſeveral 
parts of a building, ſo as to anſwer or diſ- 
charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan- 
tage, wichout interrupting or interfering with 
one another, 

CO'NVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 
ſary and advantageous. a 

CO'NVENT (s.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe that make religious 
vows, of either ſex, 

CONVE'NTICLE (s.) a private aſſembly for 
religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms of doctrine from 

the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 
uſe1 ; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho? 
for a very innocent pur poſe. 

CONVE'NTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargain between two or more 

| perſons; alſo an aſſembly of great men, par- 
kament, or eſtates of a realm held without 
the king's writ upon ſome very extraordinary 
occafion, ſuch as the king's abdicating the 
throne at the Revolution in 1638, &c. 

CONVENTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
aſſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain articles of agreement. 

CONVE'NTUAL (A) relating or appertain- 
ing to a convent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons, 


CONVE'NTUALS S.) ſuch perſons as live re- 


tiredly upon account of religion, whether 
nuns, friars &c. 

CONVE'RGENT or CONVERGING RAYS 
(S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or points 
in an object, inclining towards one another 
till they meet in a point, whe: e they croſs, or 
become divergent. | X 

CONV cRGING SERIES (S.) an Agebraical 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 
and continually approximate towards the 
true root of a {urd quantity, which can ne- 
ver be found abſolutely, but yer ſo near, that 
no aſſignable quantity (hall be wanting. 

CONVE'RSABLE (A.) plezfant, good hu- 
m-ured, free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable, 

CO'NVERSANT(A.) ſkilled in art or ſci- 


CON 


or ſtudy of a perſon, art, or thing. 
CONVERSA'/TION (S.) diſcourſe, among ſe- 

veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe 

or ſociety. | | 
CONVERSE (V.) to talk, diſcourſe, conſult, 


ſpeech or writing. 

CONVE'RSE (S.) the contrary or oppoſite to 
ſome other thing or propofition ; in Geome- 
try, a propoſition is ſaid to be the conwerſe of 

another, when we take the concluſion made 
from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſition of it, 
and from thence conclude what was firſt 
propoſed : Thus it is demonſtrated, that if 
the angles of any figure are equal, the fides 

are ſo; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 


the ſides of any figure are equal, the angles 


are alſo equal. 
CONVE'RSION (S.) the changing, altering, 
or applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 


uſe ; alſo the turning away from evil to 


good, but generally meant of the bringing 
over a perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith to 


the terms in a logical propofition, whereby 
the ſubject becomes the predicate, and the 
predicate the ſubje&, without any alteration 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water is 
not wine. | | 
Conwerfion of an Equation, in A gebra, is 
when either part of the whole of it being in 
fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
nominator, which is expunged, and the 
operation performed only by the numerators 
brought into whole quantities. | 
CO'NVERT (S.) a profelyte, or one that em- 
braces another religion, contrary to what he 


coming a Chriſtian, &c, 


CONVERT (V.) to appropriate a thing to 


one's own uſe; to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of 


a perſon of the errors in one opinion or per- 
ſuafion of religion, to embrace and profeſs 
the truths of another, as from thoſe of Hea- 


Proteſtantiſm, &c. 
CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 
nion ciffering from the preſent, | 
CO/NVEX (A.) the outſide rifing or bending 
of any globular thing downwards, 
CONVE/XITY (S.) the external roundneſs or 
protuberancy of any globe, c c. 
CONVEY (V.) to carry any thing from one 


right or property of one pet ſon to another 
by writing, &c. ö 3 

CONVE “VAN CE (8.) carriage; and in Law, 
the deed or inſtrument by which the pres 


gally made over or transferred to another. 


ence, well acquainted with a perſon or 


thing, frequently in the company, practice, 


or correſpond with one or more perſons by 


the true one ; alſo the changing the order of - 


before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen be- 


breeches, &c. alſo to bring over or convince © 


theniſm to Chriſtianity, from Popery to 


perſon or place to another, or to transfer the 


perty or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 


CONVEVANCER (s.) a Law term for. 
| M 3 thoſe 
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thoſe wha are ſkilled in, and practiſe that | 


part of the law, -viz, the making thoic 
deeds or inſtruments that belong to convey- 


ancing eſtates trom one perſon or family to 


another. 
CONVICT (S.) one who is by the verdict of 
a jury found guilty of any crime. 
Recuſunt Conwict, are ſuch as are found 
guilty of not conforming to the church of 
Englnd, all which, in the Lam, are term'c 
opiſh recuſants, the" they are by proſeſſion 
proteſtant diſſenters. 

CONVICT (v.) to prove a perſon guilty of a 
crim or miſdemeanour. 

CONVICTION (s.) the findiog a perſon guil 
ty of an offence; alſo the firſt ſtate of repen- 
"tance, wherein a ſinner perceives his error. 

CONVUNCE (V.) to prove, make plain, oi 
ſnhew a perſon the truth or faiſhood of ſome- 
thing in d:ſpute, of which before he was 
wholly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in. 

CONU'NDRUM (S.) a pleaſant, witty, face 
tious, drolling expreſſion, word, or ſentence, 
a pun, &c, 

CONVOCA'TION (S.) a ſynod or general aſ- 
ſembly of all the clergy in the nation, con 
vened by the king's writs to conſult of af 
fairs relating to the church, which are di- 
reed to the archbiſhop of each province, 
requiring him to ſummon all the b:ſhops, 
deacons, archdeaccns, &c. upon which the 
archb.ſhop directs his mandate to his dean 
provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 
then willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, &c. directing him, that one proctor 
from a cathedial and collegiate church, and 

two from the body of the inferior clergy of 
each dioceſe, is ſufficient. It is divided into 
two hou'gs or bodies, called the upper and 
lower; the upper for Canterbury, conſiſts of 
2% biſhops, of which the archbiſhop is pre- 
fident ; and the lower houſe of 22 deans, 
24. prebendarjes, 54 archdeacons, and 44 
clerks; matters are firſt propoſed in the up- 
per houſe, and communicated to the lower 
houſe ; all the members of both houſes have 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial 
ſervants, as the members of parliament have 
during the time of their ſeſſion. 


"CONVO'KE or CO'NVOCATE (v.) to call 


or aſſemble together, ro conſult what is pro- 
per to be done upon ſome publick affair. 


CONVOLUTION (S.) a twining, rolling, 


wrapping, or folding of one thing about 
we mea, as vines, hops, &c. upon or about 

- Poles. 

CO'NVQY.(S$.) a guard or protection againſt 
robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 
war. that guard or protect trading or mer. 
_chant ſhips, who, by reaſon of heavy load. 
ing, few hands, and unprov dedneſs of arms 
and ammunition, are not in a condition to 
help or deſend themſelves, either againſt pi 


* 


rates or other enemies. a 


con vo (/ to guard, protag er keep faſe 
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COO 
ſhips, &c. that are going from one place ta 
another, eſpecially about mercantile affairs. 

CONU'SANT (A.) knowing, or underſtanding 
in, or being privy to an z?ffair. | 

CON VU'LSION (S.) a continued, involuntary 
contraction of any part of the body, which 
uſed to moye by the dit ection of the will; 
alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, or 
ſubterrancous diſordet; alſo ſudden rebelliong 

or commotions in a ſtate, 

CONVU'LSIVE (A.) that relates, belongs or 
is inclined to a contraftion of thoſe muſcles, 
or parts, whoſe uſual motion is directed by 
the will. | 

CO'NWAY (S.) in Carnarvonſbire, in North. 
Wales; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 
town in all this country for its bigneſs, being 
ſeated on the banks of a fine navigable river, 
which is a noble harbour for ſhips, were 

4 there any trade to invite them there, the 
ſtream being both deep and ſafe, and the ri- 
ver very broad; this town has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 com- 
puted miles from London, 

COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to 
court, or be familiar with a perſon of a con- 
trary ſex. ö 

COOK (V.) to drefs, prepare, or make a thing 
ready ; ſometimes to garniſh or ſet a thing 
off ſpeciouſly with words, or otherwiſe to 
deceive or amuſe, 

COOK S.) a perſon that makes it a bufineſs or 
trade to dreſs food for others. 

COOK ERV (S.) the art of dreſſing viQuals, 
both plain and according to the modes of 
different countries. 

COOL (V.) to abate or allay the degree of 
heat #thing or perſon is in; alſo to appe de 
anger, rage, or ſury. Rs 

COOL (A.) of a moderate or temperate de- 
gree of warmth or coldnefs, rather inclinable 
to cold than heat. - 

COO“ N ESS a temperature of body or mind, 
a commendable ſedateneſs, free from rage, 
pation, and prepoſſeffion ; à fitneſs to ex- 
amine into the truth or falſhootef a thing; 
alſo an indifferency for, or diſlike of a perſon 
or thing. | 

COOM S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 
of an oven; alſo a mixture with which the 
axle trees of carts and coaches are anointed, 
to make them run freely, and to prevent 
their firing by the rapidity of their motion; 
alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantity is 

four buſhels, 

CCOP (8) a fort of a cage or priſon where 
fowls are kept to fatten 3 and Metapborically, 


or place of confinement. 


COOP (v.) to put into a cloſe or inconveriert 
lace, to confine or ſhut up. 


veſſels of capacity for containing liquor, 


| ocds; & Q © ; 


any narrow, inconvenient or ſtraight place, 


COOPE E! (S.) thename of a ſtep in dancing. * 
COOPER (S.) a perſon that makes cubs and 


Cop (S.) the top of a thing; alſo the tuft or 


_ COPE (V.) to match, compare, equal, engage, 
COPE/RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem of 


2 extenſive, plentiful, 


— 


u GOP 
CO-OPERATE (V.) to affiſt, to work toge · 
ther with ſome other perſon or thing, to u- 
nite the ſtrength, power and ill of two or 
more perſons er things, for the producing a 
certain effect. | ; : | 
CO-OPERA'TION (S.) working with or aſ- 
fiſting of another. 
CO-OPERA'TOR (S.) a fellow-helper, a 
companion or aſſiſtant. 


CO-ORDINATE (A.) of the ſame or equal 


degree, rank, or order. 
COOT (s.) a water-fowl, very common in 
Helland, 


bunch of feathers that grows upon ſome 
birds heads, . 

CO PAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling incenſe, brought from New-Spain; 
it oozes out from incifions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of the vine, when cut 
in the fpring ; it is principally uſed in mak- 
ing varniſh, _ 

COPA'RCENERS or COPA/R TNERS (S.) a- 


COR 


fully, abundantly, 
CO'PIOUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, of 

great extenfion, 
CO PIST (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber. _ 
CO'PPER (S.) a very uſeful metal, of which 
ſmall money is coined, and many necefſary 
inftruments made, particularly brewers ket- 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the metal they 
are made of; the fineſt ſort of this metal is 
called roſe copper, being extraordinarily te- 
fined, and very ſoſt and pure. 


CO'PPERAS (S.) a vitriolick kind of mineral 


found in copper mines, it is commonly of a 
green or blue colour, uſed by the. dyers to 
prepare and compoſe that liquor with which 
they dye things of a black colour; alſo a 
principal ingredient in making ink. 


CO'/PPICE or COPSE (S.) a ſmall grove con- 


_ fiſting of underwood, that may be cut at 12 
or 15 years growth. | 


CO/PPLE or CU PPLE (S.) 2 crucible or melt. 


ing · pot, in which goldſmiths or refiners melt 
and purify their metals. 


ny number of perſons that have an equal CO PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to the an- 


ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the uſe of 
trade, or are equally concerned or intereſted 
in an eſtate or inheritance of their anceſtors, 


cient Egyptians, and particularly their lan- 
guage, mixed with Greek, and wrote in the 
Greek charaQer, £ . 


COPE (S.) an ornament teaching from the COPULA'TION (S.) a joining or uniting tos 


ſmulders to the feet, worn by choriſters, 
when they officiate in ſolemgity; it is alſo 
worn by the Rami ſb biſhops, and other or- 
dinaries ; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a wall 
is called the coping, &c. alſo a Mining term 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
_ the kings field in Derbyſhire 3 alſo the name 
of a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a cer- | 
tain price or rate per load. 


ſtrive, or encounter with, 


gether, particularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration between male and female. 


CO/PULATIVE (A.) that is the inftrument, 


or ſerves to couple or join things together z 
a Grammatical Term, that Ggnifies ſuch par- 
ticles or words in a language, that tie, join, 
or unite words or ſentences together; in 
Logick, thoſe propoſitions ate called copula», 
tive, that include ſeveral ſubjects or attributes 
joined together by an affirmative or negative 
conjunction, . 


CO'PY (S.) the pattern, imitation, or tran. 


ſcript of any thing. 


the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to he COP (V.) to imitate, do, of, write after 


in the centie, and immoveable, and the earth, 


another perſon or thing. 


and the reſt of the planets to move round it CO/PY-HOLD (S.) a tenure for which the te- 


* 


in elliptical orbits; the heavens and ſtars are 
here imagined to be at reſt, and the diurnal 
motion, hich they ſeem to have from eaſt 
to weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion 
from weſt to eaſt, 

COPE'RNICUS (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
by Mr. þifton, for the calculation and ex- 
hibition of eclipſes and the motions of the 


nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of 
the rolls made by the fieward of the lord*s. 
court, who, among other things, enrols and 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are ad- 
mitted to any parcel of land or tetiement be- 
longing to the manor, and the tranſcript is 
called the copy of the court - r, Which 
the tenant keeps as his evidence. 


1 


planets; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical COE T (S.) an amorous, tattling, unſettled 


circles 'of wood, upon which are marked 
numberstaken out of the aſtronomical tables, 
correſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes above 
mentioned, and which come very near ex:Q- | 
neſs ; alſo the name of a famous aſtronomer, 
_ who. reſtored the old. aſtronomical ſyſtem 


female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf.” 


COQUE!/TRY (S.) an affected carriage or he- 


haviour, eſpecially in love- matters, pretend- 
ing to be enamoured, &c. till the other par- 
ty complies, and then flighting or making 
game of them. & 


_ now generally uſed, | CO'RACLE (s.) a ſmall boat uſed upon the 


COPING (.) that part of a garden.or other 


river Severn by the fiſhermen. 


wall that is built flanting, for the water to CO'RAL (S.) a plant growing at the bottom 


run eafily off, 


| 


of the ſea, it is ſometimes red, black, and 
white in the ſame branch; it is alſo foun®# 
| M 4 : green, / 
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- green, yellow, aſh. coloured, and brown; 
the ends of the branches are plainly nothing 
but wood, though the other parts are coral, 

from whence it is concluded, that it is form- 
ed by a petrifying juice, and that, I.ke'fome 
fruits, it is not red till ripe. | 

 CO'RBAN (S.) among the Jen, was a fo. 


lema vow to be uncharitable, whereby the 


party laid himſelf under an execraton, if he 
alſiſted his friend or neighbour, even his fa 


ther, tho' in the moſt preſſing neceſſi ies, |. 


was not excep ed; ſometimes it ſignifies an 
offering, gift or pte ent made to God or his 
temple ;z ſometimes the Fewr ſwore by cer- 
ban, or the thing given or dedicated, which 
ractice Chriſt condemns ;z ſometimes it means 
e ſeparating or dedicating of a perſon's ſelf 


to perform particular religious offices; ſome | 


times it means the treaſury or place where 
the gifts and offerings were kep?. 

CORBEL (S.) in Forrification, fmall baſkets 
filled with earth, and placed upon the para 
pet, ſmall ſpzces being left between them to 
fire thro* upon the enemy; in A cbitecture, 
it is the repreſentation of a baſket, fome- 
times ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
alfo the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthian 
column ; alfo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
in a wall, with its end ſticking out fix cr 
gight inches, like a ſhouldering-piece, the 
under part of the end flicking out is cut in 
form of a boultin, ſometimes an ogive, and 
ſometimes a face; alſo a nich or hollow in a 
wall to put a ſtatue in. 

CORD (S.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far- 
riert, a ſine w in a horſe's fore leg, extending 
from the ſhackle. vein to the griſile of the 
noſe ; in Myfich, the ſtrings of infiruments 
by the vibrations whereof the ſound is ocea 
fioned, by whofe diviſions the ſeveral ſorts 
of tones are determined; in Hiſbandry, a 
parcel of fire-wood, 4 feet broad and h gh, 
and $ feet long, is called a cord of wood. 

CO'RDAGE (8,) all the ſeveral forts cf ropes 

made uſe of in ſhipping or other buſineſſes ; 
alſo the neceſſary materials to mke them of. 

\CORDELIE/RS (S.) monks of the order of 
St. Francis, they are the ſame with the Mi- 

norites, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 
a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
and a rope gird!e with three knots, from 
whence they take their name C:rdeiiers ; 
They are incorporated in the univerſity of 


Paris, ang admitted to the degree of doc-| 


tors, and are all Scotiſts. 
CORDIAL. (S.) a pleaſant, reviving, phyfi- 
I 2 liquor, uſed upon occaſion of ſwoonings, 


aivtings, or other depreſſions of the animal 


ſpirits. | 
CO'RDIAL (s.) kind, tender, good-natured, 
friendly, fincere, and hearty, &c. 
CO'RDWAINER (S.] the fiztuts name, or 
term for a hoe-maker, 
CORE (S.] the heart, or inmoſt part of all: 


* 


Con 
in the fleſh of animals. 
CORFE or 


cough town, ſo called from the 
caſſſe that is in it, governed 
aldermen, &c. the market is 


on. Sa 
nds two members to parliament, 


we? 
leges, 1 


mayor, are always after called barons; it is 

diſtant from London 93 computed, and 116 

meaſured miles, 3 

COR. HY DR (S.) a ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the heart of the conſtellatian 
Hydra. 

CORIA'NDER (S.) the feed of a plant of 
this name; it has an agreeable taſte and 

ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both ; it is uſed as a carminative or correc. 
tor to ſome catharticks ; it is alſo uſed by 
_ brewers to give a flavour to their ſtrong 
cer. 

CORUVNTHIAN (A) ſomething belonging to 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence 
is named that order in architecture, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiſul of all 
the five; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticoles 
of little ſtalks, which form the volutes, and 


alfo tha! compcſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 


of each, at the burning of the town, is cal- 
led Cortntbian braſs. 


its leaves are green above, and vyhite un- 
Cerneaih, and its fruit an acorn ; the bark 
of this tree when burneg, is what is uſually 
called cork, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles and other 
veſi:ls, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &c. 

COR-LEO/NIS or REGULUS (S.) a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 
ſtellation Leo. ; 
CORMORANT (8) a ravenous ſea. fowl, 
prohjbited by the Few:;fb law to be eaten, 
and alſo frequently means a gluttonous or 
voracious perſon. 

CORN (S.) a grain of which' bread is made, 
which is the ordinary food of man; in Traf. 
fich, it is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. 
wheat, or corn, properly ſo called; Ju: which 
is of a different ſpecies and leſs value; and 
meſlin, which is a mixture of both : Farmers 
indeed rank barley, oats, peas, vetches, &c. 
among the ſorts of corn. Alſo the name of 
a painful, hardened, ſmall lump of fleſh, that 
frequently is engendered on the joints of peo- 


ſhoes very ſtiait or tight, . 
CORN (V.) to ſeaſon, preſerva, or ſo prepare 


forts of it, that eee e fed de 


eth by rubbing or govgring it with id 
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hard corrupted knob that ſometimes breedt 
CASTLE (s.) in Dirſer. 


ays ; among other privi- 


and thoſe who have ſerved the office of 


ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 


by the uſual running of thoſe metals together, 
by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatuęes made 


CORK (S.) a tree reſembling the holm tree; | 


ple's toes, efpecially thoſe, who wear theip 


C 


mal gland, and waſh off any thing, which, 
' CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious 


nurſe, who is feigned to be the goat Amal- 


[CURE 
brine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve 


it from tinting or ſtinking. Lapel 
CORNA/CHINE POWDER (S.) a purging 


powder, called alſo pom de tribus, and 


ſometimes the earl of Warwict's powder, 


compoſed of antimonium diaphoreticum, | . 


diagridium and cream of tartar mixed in 
equal parts, 


CORNEA-TU/NICA (s.) the third coat of | 


the eye, reſembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
fituated in the forepart of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel laminæ; nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute, as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 
ray of light into the eye; its ſenſation is ex · 
quiſite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain 
the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 


by ticking to it might prejudice the fight. 


ſtone of a red colour, inclining to an orange; 
it is but little tranſparent, cuts cafily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine poliſh z moſt 
of the fine gravings of antiquny were done 
on this ſtone z it is of little uſe now, but to 
make ſeals of. | 
CORNER (S.) an angle, nook, or waſte part 


of a room; alſo the end of a ſtreet or]. 


lane, &c, 

CO'RNET (S.) a horn, or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affairs, 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry, 
who carries the enſign or colours of the 
troop: He is the third officer in the troop, 
and commands in the abſence of the captain 
and heutenant. 

CO/RNICE or CO'/RNISH: (S.) in Architec- 
ture, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tabulature; and in private Buildings, that or- 
nament that runs along the top of the wain- 
ſcotting of a room; aiſa the men, manners, 


or cuſtoms belonging to the county of Corn. | 


wall, 

CORNI'GEROUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
ypon which horns grow. | 

CORNU. A'MMONIS (S.) a rough, knotty 
ſtone of an aſh colour, frequently found in 
the tops of moyntains, and crooked | ke a 
ram's horn, ſuch as thoſe wherewith the 
ancients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 
its name; When put in vinegar, or other 
i it has a motion like that of an ani- 
mal. 

CORNU.CO-/PIA (S.) among the poets, a horn 
which occsfioned plenty of every thing by a 
particular privilege which Jupiter granted his 


COR 


CORNU'TE (V.) to graft with horns, te 
make a man a cuckold, 


CO'RNWALL (S.) is bounded on the north 


by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth by the Hritiſp 
ſea, and by St. George's channel on the weſt, 
and on the eaſt by the river Tamer, which 
parts it from Dewonſbire, except a ſmali tract 


of land which forms a peninſula ; it is abour 


70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, and about 
40 broad upon the borders of Devonſhire, 
and but about five broad about St. Je; the 
circumference is about 150 miles, in which 
it contains about 960,0co acres, 25;00 h u- 


ſes, 126,000 inhabitants, 56 pariſhes, 27 


market towns, 9 hundreds, 6 caſtles, and 
9 parks. This county ſends 44 members to 
parliament, viz. two for the county, and 


42 for 21 boroughs, which is more than any + 


one county in the whole kingdom. The 
principal rivers are the Tomar, the Camel, 
the Tale, the Cobar, and the Loo, which re- 
ceive ſeveral other rivulets, and all empty 


themſelves into the fea immediately; and. 


for convenience of paſſage, 32 bridges are 


built over them. Formerly the 1-:; ſaints | 
were in great veneration here, ſo that many 
of their towns were dedicated to them. 


The air is ſharp but healthful ; yet rather 
ſuited to preſerve the health of che inhabi- 
tants, than recover the ſickneſs of ſtran- 
gers: The ground is generally very hilly, 
conſiſting moſtly of rocks and ſheives cruſted 
ſlightly over with ſhallow earth, and more 
inclined to barrenneſs than fertility z but 
by induſtry the valleys, and parts adja- 
cent to the ſea, and the inclc ſures near the 
towns, are more fertile, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large quantities of 
cattle. There is great ſtore of game, both for 
the hawk and the hound ; and the ſeas and 


rivers are p'entifully ſtocked with many ſorts 


of fiſh and fowl, both common to other 
counties, and appropriate to itſelf, The in- 
fide of the earth yields great quantities of 
quarries and mines, which produce various 
ſorts of ſtones and ſlates for building, and alſo 


ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 


diamonds ; alſo many forts of minerals, ſuch 
as lead, copper, and more particularly tin, 


for the enccuragement of which the tinners, 


have been many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- 


fions, called Feymore, Blackmore, Trewarnaile, 


and Penwile, in each of which ſtannery- 
courts are held; and upon extraordinary oc- 
cafions, parliaments of the whole ſociety are 
aſſembled under the lord wai den of the flan- 


neries. 


thea ; allo an ornament in Arebitegu-e and| CORO/LLARY (.) a Matbematica/term fenj- 


Sculpture, repreſented under the figure of a 
large horn, out of which iſſues fruit, flowers, 


fying a conſequence or conclufion drawn or 
made ſrom ſome antece ent demonſtration. 


&c. in great abundance... CORO NA (S.) a crown ; in Arcbitecture, 2 


W (8.1 A. cuckold z alſo the neck of 
a ill or alembick with a crooked neck te- 


large, ſtrong, flat member of the cornice, 
which crowns and covers the whole order; 
it is alſo called larmier or diip. 


co, 
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: COR WIE 5 
CORONA BOREAL 1S (S.) in Aftranomy, af tuberances of the under part of the cere- 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, | bellum, about an inch long, reſembling 2 
confiſting, according to Pro/emy's and Tycbo*'s | pyramid, 

catalogue, of but 8 ſtars, according to the | CORPURA'TION (S.) a fraternity or number 


Britannick catalogue, of 21 ſtats. of men collected into one body politick, of 
CORONA'LE OS S.) the bone of the fore. which one is head or chief, and the reſt are 
head, called allo os fronts. the body, under certain regulations and pri. 


CORONA'LIS ;S.) a tranſverſe future reach- | vileges granted by charter from the prince, 
ing from one temple to the other, and join-| from whom only it can come, to encourage 
ing the coronale os to the os parietaria; in} the regular carrying on of one or more ma. 
Infants, this ſuture is open about a finger's| | nufaQtures z of theſe ſocieties there are tem- 
b:eadtHh, but cloſes up with age. poral, or ſuch as corfiſt of a mayor or other 

CORGQNA'RIA VASA (S.) or Coronary Ar-| chief officers, and the commonalty; and ſpi. 

' gerics, two arteries which come from the] 1itual, where it conſiſts of a dean and chap. 
aorta before its ſeparation from the pericat- ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpital, 
dium, and ſupply the heart with blood. CORPO'REAL (S.) that is of a bodily or ſen. 

CORONA'TION (S.) the public and folemnſ| fible ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to the 
confirming the title, and acknowledging the] body, and perceptible by the ſenſes. 
right of governing to a king or queen, at] CORPOREIT (S.) the nature or exiſtence 
which time the prince ſwears reciprocally to] of all bodies. 
the people to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms and CORPS (S.) a dead body; the ancients uſed 
privileges of the kingdom, and to act and do] much ceremony with them, as do ſeveral 
all things conformable thereto. | now ; ſuch as embalming, &c. believing, 

CORO'NE (S.) a ſharp- pointed eminence, or | that the ſame numerical particles with which 
proceſs of a hone, they died, would be raiſed at: the reſurrec- 

CO RON ER S.) an oſſieer, whoſe buſineſs it} tion. In A- cbitecture, any part that pro- 
is, with a jucy of 12 neighbours, to inquire] je&s beyond the naked of a wall, and ſerves 
how any one came to die a violent death, | as a ground for ſome decoration. 
and to record the ſame ; there are two off Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, to re. 
them in every county, whoſe office and] ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch by 
power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex- turns for the ſecurity of any quarter. 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a| CO'RPULENCY (S.) bulkineſs, ſatneſs, or 
fubje& has been killed, The impannelling] groſsneſs of the body. 
the jury, a v:ew of the body, and giving the] CORPULENT (A.) fat, large bodied, groſs, 
verdict, is commonly in the ftreet, or ſome] bigger than common. 
open place. They remain in their office a}-| CO'RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 
tho? the king dies before them, being ap-| MNaturalifls ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up þ 
pointed thereto by the king's writs, and not] or conſiſt of, 
by commiſſion, as juſtices are, whoſe autho- | CORPU'SCULAR PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 

ty determines with the king's life. The| ſyſtem of phyficks wherein the phznomena 
ſtatute gives the corner 13. 4d. for taking] are accounted for from the motion, reſt, 
Inquiſition ſuper viſum corporis. 85 pofition, arrangement, xc. of the minute 

CO RONET (S.) a fmall crown or chaplet. | corpuſcles or atoms, whereof bod.es are 

CO'RPORAL (A.) ſumething belonging to the] compoſed, | i 
body. | CORRECT (J.) to amend, rectify, or ſet to 

CO RFOR AL (S.) a military officer among the] rights; alſo to chaſtiſe or moderately puniſh 

foot-ſoid:ery, who hath charge cver one off for faults committed. 

the divifions, plices and relieves centinels, CORRE CT (A.) perfect, compleat, without 
and Kee order in the corps de garde, faults, exact, curious. 

and receives the word of the inferior ropnds |] CORRE'CTION (S.) puniſhment, reproof, 
that paſs by his corps de garde; there ate u amendment; in Phyfick, the adding any in- 
ſually three in a company. Iu Law, a corpo- | gredient to alter, abate, or change the ill - 
yol oath is that, where a perfon ſwearing is| natured effect cf a churliſh medicine. 
obliged to lay his hand upon the Bible, and | CORRE'CTOR {S.) any perſon or thing that 
after repeating the form or words preſcribed, | amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or puniſhes ; in 
to kiſs it with his lips. Printing, it is he that examines, overlooks, 

CORPORA'LE (S.) in the Roman Church, a| and amends the faults committed by the 

ſquare piece of fine linen, upon which the] compoſer, before the ſorm is permitted to bs 
chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who] wrought off, | | 
officiates at the maſs. ._ JCORRE'LA'TIVES (S.) things that have 4, 

CORPORA'LITY (S.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- | mutual relation to one another, and whic 

7 tiahty, perceptible by the ſenſes, I. conſtitute the nature of them, as a pal 

> _CO/RPORALITY (part.) bodily, ſubſtantially} and a che. Fan; BB 

vi and ſcnfibly, - | CORRESPO'ND (V.) to make two or more 


CO'RPORA PYRAMIDALIA (S.) two pro- things agree or fit together ; alſo to keep 2 | 
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a frien 


| CORRU'PTED (a.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri- 


| CORRU/PTIBLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, 
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Con _ 

3 friendſhip, familiarity, or commerce with 
ons at a diſtance, by letters, &. 
CORRESPO/NDENCE (S.) an intercourſe by 
letter or otherwiſe ; alſo the agreement or 

| fitneſs of one thing with another. 
CORRESPO'NDENT (A.) agreeing to, or 
fitting a thing; ſuitable or proper. 


CORRESPO'NDENT (S.) the perſon that aj 


merchant or other trafficks with in a diſtant 
town or country, and receives from, and 
gives advice to, concerning the riſe or tall of 
commodities, or any other matter or thing 
they may be engaged in ; alſo thoſe perſons 
with whom we converſe or trade with per- 
ſonally. | 
CO'RRIDOR (S.) ſee covert Way. 
CO'RRIGIBLE (A.) that may be corrected, 
amended, or bettered, 
CORRI'VAL (S.) one who is a competitor 
with another in any affair or buſineſs what- 
ever. | 
CORRO BORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, con- 
firm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
given, or argument uſed by another. 
CORROBORA'TION (S.) a firengthening, 
confirming, and making clearer or plainer, 
what was advanced by another, 85 
CORRO DE (V.) to gnaw, fret, waſte, mol» 
der, or deſtroy. 
CORRO'DIBLE or CORROSIBLE (A.) that 
is capable of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua fortis, iron, 
by ruſt, &c. | | 
CORRO'SION (S.) a gnawing or fretting, 
waſting or deſtroying ; and in Chymitry, is 
the diſſolution of mixed bodies by means of 
aqua regia, aqua fortis, or fome other pro- 
per menſtrum. 
CO'RROSIVE (A.) of a gnawing or fretting 
waſting, or diſſolving quality, 
CORRU'PT (v.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 
bribe or putrify, 


fied, or bribed, 

CORRUPTIBLILITY (s.) an aptneſs, ſuita- 
bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being deba- 
ſed, ſpoiled, bribed, or putrified. 


pu: rified, debaſed, or bribed. 
CORRU'PTION (S.) a ſpoiling, abuſing, per- 
verting ; in Pbiliſophy, it is the mutation, 
deſtruction, or change of its form or proper 
mode of exiſtence, that any natural body 
undergoes by time and other accidents ; in 
Law, it is the diſgrace, &c. that a man brings 
upon his family by treaſon or felony. 
CO'RSAIR (S.) one who commits ads of pi. 
| Facy upon the ſea, eſpecially in the Mediter- 
ranean, not having commiſſion from any 
prince to do ſo, 
CYRSELET cr CO'RSLET (s.) ſuch armour 
as was put upon a pike. man to cover his 


CO'RTIN or CU'/RTIN (s.) the diftance be- 
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COS 
CORUSCA!TION (s.) a flaſh of lightening, 
or other meteor in the air, which frequent- 
ly appears in the night, eſpecially in ſum- 
mer-time. | 
CO+SE'CANT (S,) is the ſecant of the com- 

pliment of an arch to go degrees. 7 
CO'SEN or CO'ZEN (V.) to cheat, defraud, 
impoſe upon, or deceive. 

CO'SEN, CO'SIN, or COU'SIN (S.) a kinſ- 
man or kirſwoman by blood or marriage. 
CO'SENAGE (8) impoſture, deception, 

cheating, defrauding ; alſo the name of a 

writ for the right heir againſt an illegal in- 

truder, 7 
CO-SINE (S.) is the right fine of an arch, 

which makes up another arch of go degrees. 
COSME'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as really 
or ſuppoſitiouſly beautify the ſkin, by ren» 
dering it ſoft and well coloured, 
CO/SMICAL (A.) ſumething that belongs or 
relates to the world. 

Coſmical riſing or ſetting of a flar, in Afro- 
nomy, is when a ſtar riſes with, or is in the 
ſame degree of the ecliptick with the ſun, 
COSMO'GRAPHER (S.) one who contem- 
plates, confiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem 
of the world. | : 
COSMOGRA'PHICAL (A.) relating to coſ- 
mography. | 
COSMO/GRAPHY (S.) a fcience which 
teaches us the ſtructure, form, diſpoſition, 
and relation of the parts of the world, and 
the manner of repreſenting it on a plane 3 
it conſiſts of two parts, aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy. | 
CO'SSACKS (S.) a warlike people, who at 
firſt lived by plundering the Turliſb gallies, 
and the people of Narclia, but were aſter- 
wards formed into a regular army by Stephen 
Batori, in 1576, to defend the frontiers of 
Re/jia and Podolia from the incurſions of the 
Tartars. | 
CO'SSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
ſtruſe, arithmetical queſtions, by particular 
figns and characters mixed with figures, 
which being now better adapted, and more 
fit characters uſed, is called algebra. | 
CO'SSET (S.) a lamb or ſheep brought up by. 
hand, and familiarized to ſome particular 
perſons, and uſed by the carcaſs butchers to 
entice their other ſheep in without trouble 3 
alſo any fondling child that is too much in- 
duiged, and thereby ſpoiled, ; + 
CO SICK (A.) belonging to algebra, as 
wrought formerly, before the introducing. 
the preſent method of notation. 4 
COST (S.) charge, expence, price; in He# 
raldry, the fourth part of a bend, or half a 
garter. 


in apples. 


the excrements, attended with an uncom- 
mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, whereby 


tween the Blanks of two baſtions, 


| they are with great difficulty „ 


CO'STARDMONGER (s.) a trader or dealer 
CO/STIVENESS (S.) an unuſual detenfion of _ 


O':TLI- . 
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©O'STLINESS (S.) great charge or expence ; — 


-aifo delicacy or curiouſneſs. 
Cora NOH NT (.) the tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another arch to 
degrees. | 


go 
COTE'MPORARY (S.\ one of rhe fame age, 


COU 


O'VERLET or CO'VERLID (S.) an orna« 


mental cuvering thrown over all the other 
clo:ths upon a bed, 


CO-VE'RSED SINE (S.) the remainder of 


the diameter of the circle aſter the verſed fine 
is taken out of it. 


time, or ſtanding with another. CO'VERT (S.) a hiding place, a thicket, or 


CGT-QUEAN (S.) a man that is too buſy in 
woman $ bufine's or other matters. 

£IYTFAGE (s. a ſmall c wuntry houſe. 

CYYTTAGER (S.) one who lives in a cottage. 

COTTON (S.) a wooilen kind of fl. x brought 
from the Levant and both Indies. 

£I'TTON (V.) to agree, ſucceed, or hit. 

COUCH (.) to lie down like a beait ; alſo to 
comprehend, take in, or contain; in Sur; ery, 
to take off a web from the eye, tha! render- 
ed the perſon quite or almoſt bind; alſo to 
reſt a lance. | 

COUCH (S.) a lorg feat or bolſter, a fort of 
"moveable bed for lame or fick people to reſi 
on ; in Parnting, the ground, ted, or baſis 

_ which the colour lies on. ; | 

CUU'CHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, fig | 
nifying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 
herd upright. 

CO'VENANT (S.) an agreement made by 
deed in writing, ſealed between two or more 
panties to do a ching; an inf-nt, in the com- 
won Law, is not ot age to bind itſelf by cove- 

' want, wiz. a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and a mon till 14 years cf age. 

CO'VENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap. 
phed to thoſe who in the reign of de, 
Cbarles I. took the ſolemn league and cove 
nant; alſo any one that agrees or govgnants 
with another. 

COYVENT (S.) ſce Convert, 

CYVENTRY (S. in Warwickſhire, is al:rge 
commodious City, ſweet aud neat, formerly 

_ walked in, but now that is much neglected, 
being ordered at the Reſtoration, by king 
Charles II. to be dem-liſthed. and alſo the 
towers, only the gates being left ſtandine; 
rom whence the magnificence of the other: 
ray be gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 
vahy old but many of them large and ſtate- 
Iv; the market place is fpacious, having a 
Feautiful croſs in the middle of it, and every | 
Friday a plentiſul market; a confiderable 

 mmland*trade of making and ſelling cloth, 
tammies 2nd ribhands, is carried on here. 
*7hich renders it both populous and rich; 
there are elt ven churches, but the two chie! 
ere >t, Mi-baci”'s and Trintty. churchꝗ it en- 


LA 


5 ys many immunities, being 2 .county im 


l 


two ſheriff, ten aide men and ſub- officers ; 
keeps courts for hearing of cauſes and tris) 
of felons, h irg a goal for offenders; 
fends two membe:s'to pari:ament, and is 74 
computed, and 9: meaſured miles diſtant 


trom London: The biſhop ig called b:ſhop f. 


Litrbpe/d and Covent' yo } | 
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corporate of itſelt, and has fevrral town J. 
within its liberties; is goverr ed by a mayer. 


ſhady retreat; in Law, a ccwvert-baron is the 
ſtate of a woman under the power and pro. 
tection of her huſb-n3, and femme covert is a 
married woman; in Fortific.tion, covert.- u 
is a ſpace cf ground even with the field on 
the fide of the ditch, three or four fathomg 
broad, going quite round the half moons 
and other works towards the country, 


CO'VERTLY (Part.) privately, ſecretly, by 


ſtealth, clandeſtinely. 


CO'VERTURE (S.) any thing that hides, co- 


vers, faves, defends, or protects; in Law, 
it is the ſtate of 2 married woman, who is 


diſabled to make any bargain without the 


conſent of her heſhard. 


CO'VET (V.) to ceſite, long after, or wh 


for any thing very earneſtly, 


CO'VETABLE (A.) that is, or may be wiſhed 


for, or de fired. 


CO'VETOUS (A.) very deſirous of, or longy 


ing for; alſo avaritious, griping, hard heart 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 


CO'VETOUSNESS (S.) an earneft, unreaſon- 


able deſire of money, or the goods or lands 
of another, 


CO'VIN (S.) a Law term for the ſecret con- 


(piracy or agreement of two or more perſ.ns 
to injure or defraud ſme other perſcn. 


COUGH (S.) the treubleſome afflicti n that a 


perſon goes through, a iſing from a violent 
cold, &c. that obſtructs the lungs. 


COU'LTER (.) the knife, or cutting part 


of a plough, commonly called a pl-ugh ſhare; 


CO/UNCIL S.) advice; alſo an aſſembly or 


meeting of the moſt confiderable perſons or 
officers in the nation, to concert meaſures 
for the adminiſtration of pu»lick affairs. 
The P. ivy Counci/, is a council of ſtate 
he'd by the king, to concert matters for the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the publick; 
ſuch as negociations cr teaties w.th foteign 
princes, iffſuing out proclamations, and de- 
termining important controverfiesz in Chur'b 
Af irs, council has the ſame meaning with 
a ſynod. | 
OEcurerical or Gerrral Council, is an al- 
ſembly of all the prelates in Cbriſſendem, ot 
their deputies. 


_ * National Council, is an aſſembly of all the 


prelates in a nation uncer their primate or 


patriarch. 


Provincial Council, is an afſembly of the 
pre'ates in a province under their metropo- 
litac. 

Council of War, either at fea or land, is 
an 2ſſembly of the principal cfficers conve- 
ned by the admiral cr general, to conſult in 
what manr er they had beſt to act. | 

5 Common 


cou 


Common- Council, is a court or »fembly, 


wherein are made all by-laws relating to 
the city ; of which there are two ſorts, the 


one conſiſting of the lord- mayor and court 
of aldermen, the other of deputies choſen 
by the ſeveral wards.— In France, councils 
are very numerous; they have their Council 
of State, Council of the Finances, Council of Diſ- 


patches, Cruncil of Direftions, Grand Council, 


and many others. 

COU!NCIL or COU'NSEL (S) a lawyer that 
pleads the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of juſtice. | 

COU'NSEL (V.) to adviſe, admoniſh, or warn 
a perſon what to do, or leave undone. 


* COU'NSELLER or COU”"NSELLOR (S.) one 


who gives advice, eſpecially in law affairs. 
COUNT (S.) the foreign name of an earl; in 


Law, the original, declaration in a real ac | 


tion; in Clock making, a wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours, i 
is alſo called the locking of detent wheel, 
upon account of its having twelve notches 
into which a ſmall detent or hammer fall; 
after the clock has ſtruck the number, or 
hour at which the motion hand points, to 
perſorm which the detent is lifted up by 2 
ſmall ſtud, &c. 


COUNT (V.) to tell the number of pieces of 


money, ia order to make known the ſum 
total, or value ; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, 
hogs, horſes, &c. are in a field, ſtable, &c. 


bn” 


eſteem. | 


COU'NTENANCE 8) the look, face, or vi. 


ſage ; alſo the encouragement that an under- 
taking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 
belief, eſtimation, or value. 
COUNTER (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to; 
but when applied to deeds, means an exact 
copy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties, 
Counter-changed, in Heraldry, is when there 
is a mutual change of the colours in a field, 
by one or more lines of partition, 
Counter-chevroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
| by one or more partitioned lines. | 
Counter - compound, is when a bordure is 
compoſed of two ranks of panes ; when it 
conſiſts but of one rank, it is called com- 
prund, when cf more than two, cbecky, 


Counter-ermine, a black field with white | 


- ſpots, 


Counter-paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 


divided into twelve parts, per f-/: ; the two 
colours being counter- changed, ſo that the 
upper is of one colour, or metal, and the 
lower of another. 


Counter-paſſant, is when two lines are in a 


coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go 
quite the contrary way from the other. 
.- Counter. peinted, is when two chevrons in 


one eſcute eon meet in the points, the one | 


rifing as uſual from the baſe, and the other 


inverted falling fi om the chief; they may alf 


! 


{ 


; 


ö 


alio to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 


* 
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de founded on the ſides of the ſhield ani 


meet that way. 

Counter part, a fur reſembling the tops of 
cruiches, called potents, 

Connter-gquartcred, is when the eſcutcheom 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarter is 
again divided into two, ſo that there arc 
eight div:fions.. - ' | 

 Counter-ſalient, is when two beaſts are 
borne in a coat lesping from each other. 

Counter-triping, is When two heats are 
borne in a coat in à walking poſture, che 
head of the one being next to the tail of the 
other. | ; 

Counter-bond, a bond of indemnification 
given to one who has given his bond as a 
ſecurity for another's payment of a'debr, or 
the faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt ; 
it is alſo called counter · ſecurity. 7 . 

Counter -charge, is a reciprocal recrimina- 
tion or charge brought againſt an accuſer. 

Counter-deed, a ſecret writing, eithet be- 
fore a notary, or under a private ſeal, which 
deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a publick one. 

Counter-piea, in Lam, aireply to a prayer. 

Counter figning, the ſigning a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of ſecretary. 

Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm contrived 
to prevent another's having effe&, þ 

Counter ful, or Counter-fiock, in the Ex- 
chequer, that part of a tally which is kept by 
an officer of the court. | 

Counter fugue, in Mufick, when the fogues 
go contrary to cne another, . 

Counter- port, ſomething oppoſite to au- 
other ; in Law, of an agreement between 
two parties, that copy which each perfon 
keeps, is ſeid to be the counter-pare of the 


other*s 3 and in Mufict, the baſs and treble 


are counter or oppoſite parts, | 

C ꝛunter- paint, a compoſition in Muff 2, 
perfectly agreeable in all its parts. It is di- 
vided into fimple and fgurative, the fmp'e 
is that uſed at the firſt introducing of mufick 


in parts, wherein the notes were all of the 


ſame. time, and every note a concord; the 
frgurative is that uſed when this kind of ma- 
tick was brought to a higher pitch, Wheteia 
different time was introduced, and difcords 
brought in between the parts, | 

Connter-'enar, one of the mean or middie 
parts of muſick, an oppotite to the tenor. 

Counter- plot, a plot laid to overthrow an- 
other. 

Ceunter-roll, a copy of the rolls relating 
to appeals, ir queſts, &c. 

Counter- ſwail.avetail, an out- work in form 


of a ſingle tena;lle, wider at the gorge than 


the he:d, 
Counter-appriarh-t, in Fortification, works 

made by the befieged, when their trench, s 

meet the befizgers lines of attack, 
Counter-guard, a triangul r work in form 


of a parapet, placed beyond the ditch, b - 


ſore the point 2d faces of the bathon. 
Counter. 


cov 


Counter march, in War, a change of the 
face and wings of a battalion, whereby the 
men wl:;o were in the front come to be in 
the rear. = 

Counter. mine, in Sieges, a well and gallery 
drove and ſunk till it meets the enemy's mine, 
to preven! its effect. 

Counter ſcarp, the ſlope or aclivity of the 
ditch, looking towards the campagne. 

Counter · wallation, a ditch made round a 
befieged place to prevent the garriſon from 
making ſallies, 

Counter-mark, a mark put upon goods that 
have been marked before; alſo the ſeveral 
marks put upon goods belonging to {ſeveral 
perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be 
opened, but in the preſence of them all, or 
their agents, In Goldſmith*s work, it is the 
mark punched upon the work at the hall, te 

ſhew that the metal is ſtandard ; alſo an ar- 

tificial hole made by jockies in old horſes 
teeth to make them paſs for horſes of ſix 
years old, | 

Counter-porſe, any thing weighing equal to 
another, 

COU'NTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, diſ. 
ſemble, falfify. 8 
COU/N'TERFEIT (A.) may be either apply d 
to the perſon, who imitates, forges, feigns, 
diſſembles or falfifies, or the thing ſo done, 
as a piece of. naughty, bad, falſe, or counter- 
feit coin, &c, 
COUNTERFO RT (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 
ſerving as props to a wall ſubje to bulge, or 
which otherwiſe would be apt to fall. 
COUNTERMA'ND (V.) to revoke, recal, 
diſannul or forbid an order before given out, 
which is now not to be executed, 
COUNTERVA'IL (V.) to be of equal value 
to another thing; alſo to be a ſufficient re- 
compence, or reward, &c. 
COUNTESS (S.) the wife of an earl or 
count, | 
COU'NTiNG+,HOUSE (S.) an office, room, 
or place appointed, to take in, and ſettle 
the accompts of a merchant or company; and 
when it belongs to the crown, it is called the 
board of green cloth, where the lord ſteward, 
lord treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
of the king*s houſhold fit to take the accompts 
of all the expences of the houſhold. 
COUNTRY (s.) in its full meaning, figrifies 
© a nation k:ngdom, principality, &c. but or- 
dinarily means only that part or place that 
is at ſome diſtance from the city to which 
it is oppoſed, where there are but few 
hovſes and inhabitants, and they employed 
in huſbindry, &. | 
COU'NTRY.-MAN or COUNTRY. WO- 
MAN 8.) one that lives at a diſtance from 
cities or great towns, whoſe employment 
is farming, &c. alſo one that was born at, or 
comes from the ſame place, whether king- 
don, or country, with another. 


COV'NTY (S.) originally fignified the eſtate 


| cot 


| of a count, or ſo far as he had any jurifdic 
tion; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with a ſhire, both containing a compaſs, or 
portion of the realm, into the which all the 
land is divided for the better government 


thereof; ſo that there is no portion of land, 


but it is contained within ſome county ; there 
are 40 counties in England and 12 in Wales. 
Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into rapes, 
laths, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
into tithings, &c, In all the counties ex- 
cept Durbam, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, 
officers are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of ſheriffs, for the 
executing juſtice ; other officers of the coun· 
ties are lord lieutenant, who commands the 
militia, cuflos rotulor um, juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high conſtables and coroner. There 
are four of the counties called counties pala - 
tines, viz. Lancofter, Chefter, Durbam and Ely, 
which formerly had very great privileges, 
which are now very much abridged, 

County corporate, a title given to ſeveral 
cities or ancient boroughs, on which the 
kings of England have beſtowed ſeveral ex- 
traordinary privileges, annexing to them a 
particular territory, or juriſdiction. 

COQU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb, or 
member borne in an eſcutcheon, which ap- 
pears to be cut off, 

COUPEE' (S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from 

the ground, while the other moves forward; 

COU*PLE (S.) a pair, two things of like kind 
or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, &c, 

Couple cleſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part of 
a chevron. : PS, 


COU'PLE (v.) to join, unite, tie, or bind to- 


gether two things or perſons. : 

COU'PLET (S.) in a hymn, fong, &c. when 
an equal meaſure, or equal number of verſes 
is found in each diviſion, they are all called 
couplets, : | 

COURAGE (S.) valour, ſtoutneſs, reſolute- 
neſs, undauntedneſs. | 

COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, ſtout, 
reſclute, fearleſs, 

COU/RANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 
uſual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price; ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant or current coin of the 
kingdom. 

COURA'NT (S.) a daily journal, or account 

of things as they paſs; allo a dance. 

COU'RIER (S.) a meſſenger that rides poſt, 

or haſtily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe wha 
are ſent with diſpatches to and from princes, 
ambaſſadors, or great men. 185 

COURSE (A.) thick mean, tough, ordinary, 
clowniſh, unmannerly. 

COURSE (S.) the limits of a racing ground, 


the general manner of behaviour, or leading 


one's life, the rout or way a ſhip ſails in reſpeR 


to the points or compaſs z alſo the road, 2 


e. 
ma op een ee e 3 3 


S e ee aa 


COU'RSER (S.) a diſputant in ſchool, hall, 
COU'RSES (S.) the natural purgations or 
COURT (S.) the palace or houſe where the 


number of houſes, built tor retirement from | 
the noiſe and hurry of public ſtreets, fre- 


peals in ecclefiaſtical affairs, from all part 


— 
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or way a perſon rides or walks, upon a | 


journey by land. 


or college; alſo a horſe, particularly for the 
ſervice of hunting or ſwift riding. 


cleanfings moſt women have from 14. to 44 3 
alſo the main- ſail and fore · ſail of a ſhip. 


king reſides ; alſo an area, or open place, 
before a fingle houſe or palace, or before a 


uently paved with broad ſtones, where no 
2 burdens are brought than what the 
frength of one or two men can carry; alſo 


is adminiſtered, which goes by various 
names, according to the particular buſineſs 
negotiated there, | ES 1 9 
Court of Chancery, of Court of Equity, a 
court inſtituted to moderate the rigour of 
the common law; the lord chancellor fits 
as judge in this court, and it is left to his 
diſcretion to give ſentence. . þ <":4 
Court of King's Bench, a court where the 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in 
this court are tried matters relating to the 
crown and the peace. 


1 


Court of Exchequer, a court wherein are 


| large hall, or publick room where juſtice| 


+ 1 + th 


longs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury bY 

: prerogative, The archbiſhop of York has a 
like court, which is called his exchequer. 

Court of Reguefls, was an inferior court of 


cation to the king ; it is now aboliſhed, 

Court Leet, à court held by the lord of a 
manor, Wherein all offences under high' 
treaſon, are enquired into, | ; 

Court Lands, ſuch lands as the lord of 
manor keeps for the expences of his family, 
and for hoſpitality. 

Court Rell, a roll giving an account of the 
lands belonging to the-lord of a manor, with 
the names of the tenants, &c, | Tenants 

holding by the copy of this roll are called 

| _ copyholders,  _ 

COURT (V.) to addreſs a perſon, to requeſt 

| A favour of him or her, and in a particular 
manner applied to a-man's making love te 
a ee in order to obtain her for his 
Wire, 4 

CQURT-DA'Y (S.) fuch whereon any court 

is open io do buſineſs. a 


| COU'RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, good-hu- 


- 


COU'/RTESAN or COU'RTEZAN (S.) a wo- 

man of . pleaſure, a proſtitute, whore, or 

ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are converſant 
with people of ſuperior rank. 


. moured, civil, gentle. ; 


tried all cauſes relating to the revenue. 

Court of Common- Pleas, in this court were, 
formerly tried all cauſes both real and cri- 
minal., . 3 


7 


Court of Admiralt 2 court wherein are i 


tried all cauſes relating to maritime affaics. 
Court of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 


of the province of Canterbury, 55 
Court of Chivalry, or Marſhal's Court, a 
court which has the direction of marſhal af - 
fairs. : = 
Court of Delegater, a court confiſting of 
delegates, or commiſſioners appointed by 
the king upon an appeal made to him, It is 


granted in three caſes ; firſt, when a ſen. 


tence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe. by 


the archbiſhop or his official; ſecondly, |. 


when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt ; thirdly, when ſen. 
tence is given in the court of admiralty in 
ſuits civil, or marine, by order of the civil 


law, 


Court of Peculiari, a ſpiritual court, held 
in ſuch pariſhes as are not under the juriſ- 
dition of a biſhop, but only of the arch- 


| biſhop of Canterbury, 


Court of Pye Powder, a court which for- 


merly uſed to be held at publick faire, for 


the preventing diſturbances, and redreſſing 
grievances, | 


Court of Prerogatives, a court where all 


wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted | 


to the effects of him, who at his death had 
ve pounds. in the dioceſe, or ten pounds out 
of the dioceſe where he died ; this court be 


* 


| 


... | COURTESY (S.] kindneſs, favour, civility; . 


alſo behavicur, compliment; in Law, there 


whereby à man marrying an heireſs poſs» 
ſeſſed of lands of fee imple, or fee tail, if 
he have a ch Id by her which comes alive 
into the world, although both ſhe and the 
child die immediately after, he ſhall hold 
the land during his life. ; 


the wall lying between two baſtions. | 
COU'RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, ſpruce, 
nice, after the manner of the king's court. 
COU'RTSHIP (S.) the amorous way of ſpeak. 
ing and behaving, uſed by lovers to their 
miftrefſes before marriage. Yo 
COU'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
fraud, & . . 
children of brothers and ſiſters; alſo a title 
ot honour beſtowed by kings on the grandees, 
of their own, or thoſe of foreign nations, 
COU'SSINET or CU/'SHION (S.) in Archi-., 
tect᷑ure, the ſtone which covers a pedroit or 
pier, or which lies between the capital of the 
impoſt and the ſweep; alſo an ornament.in. 
the Fonick capital, between the abacus and 
quarter-round, ſerving to form the volutes. 
COUSU! (A.) in Heraldry, a piece of anotheF 


equity, wherein the parties ated by ſuppli- 


is 2 tenure called the courteſy of England,, 


COU'RTIN (S.) in Fortification, the front of 


COU'SIN (S.) a term of relation between the | 


p14 
* — 


colout of metal, placed on the ordinary as if _ 


it were ſewed on. F 
COUVE'RT (S.) in Heraldry, ſomething like a 
piece of hanging or pavillion over the top of 


an ordinary, wh:ch does not hide, but ſerves | 


5 . 


only as a covering to it. 2 


oo 


. 
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COX 

CO'VY (S.) a flight, or flock of fowls of the 
game, particularly partridges. | 

COW (S.) what in the Country Language, is 
called a kine, that female creature that pro- 
duces much milk, both for food directly, 
and to make butter ard cheeſe, and that 
alſo brings torth young called calves, which 
as they grow up to maturity, the males are 
again called bulls, and the females cows, 
and the fleſh of theſe when killed for food. 
is called beef, 

COW v.) to ſnub, ſubdue, bring under, 
check, keep in awe. | 

CO'WARD (S.) a fearful, diſpirited perſ.n, 
one that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage; in Hera/dry, it is a lion borne w:th 
his tail doubled, or turned in between his 
lers. 

CO'WARDLINESS or CO WARDICE (S.) 
fearfulneſs, want of reſolution to go through 
trouble or difficulties, mean (piritedneſs, 

CO'WARDLY Part.) like to, or after the 
way and manner of a coward, fearfuliy, 
mean- ſpiritedly. h 

CO'WBRIDGE S.) in Glamorganſhire, South 
Hale, is a pretty good tuwn, where the 
Juſti:es hold a quarter · ſeſſions for the 
county, the week after Fafter ; has a good 
market weekly on Tueſday ; is governed by 
a balliff annually choſen, and ſworn by the 

. deputy conſtable; from London 136 com- 

puted and 175 meaſured miles. | 

COWES (S.) a noted harhour for ſhipping in 

the I: of Wight in Hampſhire, 

'CO'WHERD (S.) the perſon or fervent that 
looks after, or takes care of a number of 
COWS, 

CO WI. (S.) a hood worn by ſome monks, of 
which there are two kinds, white and black; 
the white is worn when they are performing 

their ceremonies, the bl.ck is worn in com 

mon. 

. COW'RING (S.) the quivering of young 


- hawks, which ſhake their wings in token ol} 


obedience to the old one. 
'CO'WSLIP (S.) a pleaſant, ſmall, yellow, 
ſpring flower, that blows in the months of 
| April and M.y. 

CO XA or CO'CCYGIS OS (S.) in Anatomy, 
a bone joined to the lower part of the os /a- 
crum, confiſting of four little bones and two 
cartilages: The u e of this bone is to ſuſtain 
the inteſlio um rectum ; allo the hyp- bone. 

Cena Mujcu'ur, a pair of muſcles arifing 
fleſhy from the os iſchium betwen the muſ- 

culi marſupialis pyriformis, and deſcending 
obliquely terminate on each fide the os coccy 
ga, and acjoining part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 
to dt av the os coccygis wpwards and inwards, 
CO'XCOMB S.) that red tuft of fleſh that 
grows upon the head of a cock; alſo a nick 
name for a prating, ignorant, conceited fel. 


* 


| 


tow 
COX CO'MICAL (A.) conceited, filly, fool- 


CRA 

COY (A.) one that pretends a great deal of mg: 
deſty and ſhineſs ; alſo nice, curious, rw 
or difficult. f 

CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, bubble 
or deceive. 2 8 

CO EN AGE (S.) the act of deceiving, cheat- 

ing. bubbling, or impofing on a perſon. 

CRAB. (S.) a fea ſhell-fiſh, both large and 
ſmall; alſo a wild, or four apple; an en. 
gine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them ; alſo a per. 
fon of an ill-natured diſpoſition. 

CRABB'ED (A.) four, rough, or unpleaſant, 
| ke wild or unripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſh 
or ſurly of temper ; alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems. 

CRACK (S.) a noiſe occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing; alfo a cant 
name for a whore, 

CRACK (V.) to make a noiſe like the violent 
ſplitting or burning of ſome ſorts of wood; al · 
ſo to boait, brag, or value one's ſelf upon ſome 
real or imaginary perfection or poſſeſſion, 

CRA'CK BRAINED (A.) one that is diſor- 
dered in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or confideration of what muſt tollow from 
ſuch doings, | 

CRA'CKER (S.) a ſmall fire- work made for 
ſport, that makes a noiſe or cracks often, 

CRA/CKNELS (S.) hard cakes to eat for plea- 

ſure rather than hunger, that make a noiſe 
or crackling in their chewing. 

CRADLE (S.) a common inſtrament to put 

young infants in to ſleep, or to rock them 
to keep them quiet; allo that patt of the 
ſtock of a croſs- bow where tlie bullet is put. 
In Su- gery, it is the caſe in which a broken 
leg is lad or put after it is ſet and dreſſed; 
and among the Shipwrigbts, it is the wooden 
frame in which the ſhip is either built or re- 
paired, for the convenience of launching her 
with eaſe and ſafety. 

CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenſils uſed in 
fiſhing ; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys, or lighters; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, ſlineſs, a trick, de- 
vice or wile, | 

CRA'FTY (A.) ſly, cunning, watctiful, one 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes 
his intentions by filence, or double meaning 
expreſſions, 

CRAG (S.) the top or nape of the neck ; alfo 

the ſummit or apex of à rock. | 

CRA'GGED or CRA'GGY (A.) rough, un- 
even, broken, ſteep and difficult to go up. 

CRAM (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge - 
ther; alſo to over- feed. | 

CRA'MBO (S.) a ſportive playing with words 
in rhyme. | ; 

CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place of 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 
difficult to perform. 

CRAMP (S.) a very troubleſome diſesſe, thit } 
renders thoſe parts of the body affected ver 
painful and uſeleſs for a time, by violent!) 


i 
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iſh, impertinent. 


| diſtorting and contracting the nerves . | 
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CRASH (S.) a ſudden noiſe, the ſame with 


CRA 
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6 alſo the name of a fiſh, of ſo cold a nature, | CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Granmar, that joins 


that it is reported to benumb the hands of 
| thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor- 
pedo; alſo the name of an iron faſtening 
uſed in Maſonry, to keep large ſtones from 
flying out of their place; alſo irons nailed to 


the carriage of a Printer's preſs, to run it in 
and out as occaſion requires. - 
CRAMPONNEE' (A.) in Heraldry, a croſs 
crampon nes, is that which has at each end a 
cramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 


| CRA'MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked at | 


the end, for the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, &c, 


CRA'MP-RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 


ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp, generally made of thick iron wire ; 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c. 

. CRAMP WORDS (S.) hard, difficult, unu- 
ſual or uncommon words; allo in the Cant. 
ing Diale&, the ſentence of death paſſed by 
the judge upon a criminal. 
CRA'NAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
a wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 
ſhip ; it alſo fignifies the money paid as a 
confideration of the ſaid grant, 
CRA*'NBORN (S.) in Dorſerfbire, is well wa- 
tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, having a chace 
near it, many miles in length; it has a ſmall 
market weekly on Wedneſday; 76 compu | 
ted, and 85 meaſured miles diſtant from 
Lendon. | 
CRA/NBROOK (S.) a large town, well paved, 
in Kent, that has a conſiderable market week- 
ly on Saturday ; was formerly much noted 
for a great number of clothiers, but that trade 
is now almoſt loſt ; it is diſtant from London 
44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

CRANE (S.) a bird that has a very long neck, | 
bill and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the 
lifting goods out of and into a ſhip, or put - 

ting them into ware-houſes that are above 
the level of the ground ; alſo a name for a 

| nn, to draw off wine, c. without the 
ces, 

CRA/NE-LINES. (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- 
ing from the upper end of the ſprit-ſail top. 
maſt to the middle of the fore-ſtays. 

CRA/NIUM.(S.) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv- 

ing as a cover to the brain and cerebellum, 
uſually called the ſkull, | 

CRANK (A.) healthy, merry, brifk, lively, 
pert, jolly ; alſo pofitive, or ſure, 

CRANK (S.) in engines for raiſing water, is a 
kind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, projec- 
ting from an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by 
its rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons, 

CRA'NNY (S.) a ſmail ſlit, hole, or opening 
in a wall, wainſcoting, floor, &c. | 

CRAP (S.) a cant name for money, 

CRAPE (S.) a light kind of Ruff like gauſe, 
made of raw ſilk gummed and twiſted on 

the mill, worn by women for mourning. 


two ſyllables in one, called alſo ſynerefis 3 
alſo a due temperament or conſtitution of 


the blood. f 
thickneſs, or the third 


CRA'SSITUDE (S.) 
dimenſion of body. 

CRA TER (S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 
a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Prolemy*s catalogue, 
of 7 ſtars, Tycbo*s 8, and the Britannick 11 ; 


reclaimed, 215 
CRA'VAT (S.) a kind of neck cloth with 
two ends hanging down betore, ſomewhat 
longer than the bands were formerly, and 
plaired cloſe together. 


earneſtly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech. 
CRA'VEN (S.) a coward; alſo an ancient 
manner of deciding righi by combat. 
CRA'VING (A.) deſuous, covetous, longing 


CRAW .S.) the crop or repofitory for the food 
in a bird, which performs the ſame office as 
the ſtomach doth in other creatures, 
CRAWL (V.) to creep or move ſÞwly,-par- 
ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c. that do 
not go upon legs. | 
CRAY/ON (S.) a ſubſtance made up of different 
colours to draw pictures with upon paper. 
CRA'ZY (A.) weak, infirm, ſickly, almoſt 
worn out; alſo inclined to, or affected with 
madneſs, ; "5 | 
CREAM (S.) the thick buttery ſubſtance that 
riſes or ſwims upon milk; alſo the choiceſt 


matter, & 5 

Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling it in water till it is diffolved, - 
and paſſing the diſſolution through a training 
bag ; half the liquor being evaporated, the 
remainder is ſet to cool, which ſhoots into 
cryſtals, part ſwimmiog at top like a cream. 
CREASE (S.) the mark of a plait or fold in a 
garment, leaf of a book, &. 


CREASE (V.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 


paper, ſilk. &c. by plaiting, c. 
CREATE (V.) to cauſe, or bring into beirg 
from nothing; alſo to excite or ſtir up diffe. 
rences among friends, 


CREA'TION (S.) the producing or 


m 
ſomeih ng out of nothing, which ſtrictiy — 


all other formations and productions being 
properly transformations or change ol ſhape 
only. 


CREATOR (S.) he that has the power k 


creation, which properly belongs to God. 


only. 
CR EATURE(S.) ſomething made or brought 


into being by another, alſo a perſon ſo at- 
tached to the intereſt and commands of an- 
other, that he is to do whatever is pleaſing 
to, or promoting of the deſigns, inclination _ 


or will of that other perſon, 
N CRE'DENCE 


— 


* 


alſo a line to which hawks are faſtened when 
1 


CRA'VE (V.) to defire, wiſh, or long ſor 


for or greedy of any thing. 5 


beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, book, - | 


properly is the effect of God's power only, 
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 affurance. 

CREDE/NTIA4LS (S) letters of recommenda- 
tion and power, eſpecially ſuch as ace given 
to ambaſſadors, or any publick miniſters, 
dy the princes and ſtates that ſend them. 

CREDIBV'LITY or CRE'DIBLENESS (S.) 
probability, hkelihood, the aſſurance of truth 
that is in any relation or evidence. 

CRE'DIBLE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 
worthy of heing believed ; a perſon or ſtory 
that dzſerves credit. 

CRE'DIT (S.) publick faith, or the confidence 
that one man puts in another ; the reputa- 
tion, honour, or eſteem that a perſon or 
thing meets with, or deferves, 

CRE'DITABLE (A.) honourable, worthy, fit 
to be done. 

CRE'DITON or CRE DñVON- TOWN (S.) in 
Dewonſhire, a (mall town, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Creden, between two hills ; it has a mar. 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 
computed, and 183 meafured miles; was 
forme:ly a biſhop's ſee, which is now re- 

moved to Exeter. 

CRE/DITOR (S.) one who gives credit to, or 
puts confidence in another, and generally is 
applied te that perſon in trade who truſts 
another wth money or goods. 

CREDU'LITY (S.) an eafine's of temper, that 
is ready to believe what another relates to be 
true, without ex»miaing into the ſeveral] 
circumſtances neceſfary to inform one of the 

reality of the matter, 

C&E/DULOUS (A.) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
fition,' good natured, end ready to believe 

- the fallzcious pretences of deſigning men, 
without ſuſpect ng or thoroughly examining 
into them. 

CREED {S.) a en of the principal arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian faith ; of which there 
are three allowed by the canons of the 
church, viz. that called the Apeſtles Creed, 

which tho" it bears their name, is generally 
bel eved to be compoſed a great while after 
their time; the Atbasaſ an Creed, or that of 
St. Ahanaſius; and the Nicene-Creed, which 
vas compoſed at the council of Nite, held in 
the year 32 


5 ; 
CREEK or CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or little 


harbour; alſo a nacrow reck or gut that 
runs up int» the country from the harbour, 
where good3, &c. may be landed; alſo a 
diſeaſe that affects the muſcles of the neck, 


: readily moved or turned about, 
_ CREEK (V.) to ſqueek, or make a noils like 
s door, whoſe h nges want oiling. 
CREE'KLADE or CRICKLADE S.) in Wi- 
Hire, a borough: town, that ſends two mem 
bers to parliament ; ir has a fmall mat ket 
. weekly on Satur-'ay, and a good free-ſcho 
 *handi'om'y en owed; 65 compured, and 8 
meaſured miles diſtant from Londen. 


CREDENCE (s.) belief, truſt, confidence or | 


and renders them ſo iff, that it geg be | 


CRI 


as dogs and other creatures often do; alfoto 
fons to diſcover what they are dcing, or to 


that go without ſhoes, &c. 

CREE'PER (S.) any thing that crawls or 

creeps z alſo the plant nightſhade, and ſeve- 

ral others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 
ple*'s windows in the ſummer time. 

CREM A'/STERS or SUSPENSO/RE>(S. two 

muſcles which keep the teſticles crawn up in 

the act of coition. 

CRENA'TED LEAVES (S.) in Botany, fuch 

leaves as are jagged, or have notches round 

the edges. 

CRENE'LLE {S.) in Heraldry, an honourable 

ordinary that i 18 — like the battlements 

of a hcuſe, 

CREPIFA'TION (S.) a noife made by the 

breaking, cracking, or rattling of any thing 

as the burning of therns, the parching of 
peaſe, &c. | | 

CRE'PUSCLE (8.) lee Troilig bt. 

CRE SCENT (s.) a diſtinguiſhing mark in 

Heraldry, whereby the ſecond brother, or 

family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſbed, 

Viz. a half moon with the horns turned in- 

wards. , In Farriery, when that point of a 

hoi fes ee fin- bonẽ which is moſt advanced, 

falls down and preſſes the ſole outvy rds, be 
is ſaid to have creſcents ; in common, the word 
means increafing, 

CREST (S.) in Armoury, the uppermoſt part 
of the armour which defends the head, ri- 
fing over the reſt like a cock's comb ; ; in 
Heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an arms 
lying over the caſk or helmet; in Carving, 
a piece of ſculpture to adorn the top, or 
head of a thing. 

CRE'STFALLEN (A.) ſpoken of a horſe when 
the upper part of his neck on which the 
main grows, does not ſtand upright, but in- 
ciines to either fide ; alſo fear, diſpirited- 
neſe, &c. | 

CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall ſlit, chink, or hole in 
a wall, An &c. 

CREW 8. a company or number of men 
in one place, generally applied to the men 
that go in one ſhip ; when applied to the 
land, it commonly has a difdainful mean- 
ing. ſpeaking of the perfons as it they were 
thieves, whores, &c. 

CRE WEL. (S.) a Ane ſort of worſted, com- 
monty made from the thrums or ends of the 
Nuff or weavers canes, uſed to mark or do 
curious needle-work with. 

CRE WET (s.) a ſmall glaſs veſſel, commonly 
uſcd to put oll or vinegar in. 

CR18 (S.) a manger for cattle ; alſo the name 
of a parcel of cards put out cf thoſe dealt to 
the players, at their own choice, in a game 
called cribbage, 

CR1B (v.) to with-hold, keep back, pinch, 
or thieve a part out of money given to lay 
out for neceſſaties. 


CREEP (V.) to crawl flawly upon all fours, 


5 cke 


come ſilently, ſoftly, or una wares vpn pe- 


hear what they are ſpeaking, as thoſe do 


* * Os 


—_—_ 7 6K 


ERICK IS.) a pain in the nech, occafioned by per to be done in; alſo the time when a difs _ 
cold, which ſtiffens and ſwells the part ſo | -eaſe gives proper ſymptoms for a phyſicial 
much, that it cannot be moved without | to make a judgment of the conſequence ofa” 
great pain, or uneafineſe, | diſtemper that a perſon is affl. ted with, _ 
CRUCKET (s.) the name of an inſect that CRITICISM ($) a very uſeful and excellent 
makes a chirping noiſe like a bird, frequent | art when properly applied, and {k:lfully uſed, 
; about bakers ovens ; alſo a ſmall, low, being that which by comparing a per oh 
F wooden ſtool for children to fit on; aiſo the] aQions or writings by the laws and rules of 
name of an exerciſe or game wth bats and] equity and truth, the err6's that ariſe in 
ö 0 either are diſcovered, cr a way ſhewn how 
d CRICKHO'WEL (S.) in Brecknockfhire, a they may be amended. | 
| pretty town ſeated on the C/, over which | CR ITICI'ZE (v.) to examine nicely, curioul- 
1 it hath a bridge; but the mirkert is very ly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 
d mean; from Londen 119 computed, and 148] to do juſtice to all concerned. They who ns 
meaſured miles. do not thus, or are partial, by exhibiting this. BY 
e CRICOl DES (S.) a cartilage encompaſſing] faults, or omitting the beauties of the per- bo 
8 the larynx, or top of the wind pipe. formance, may more juſtly be ſaid to cavil 4m 
x CATER (S.) an officer in courts of juſtice that | than to criticrze, 2 1 
le makes proclamation of bufineſs then and]|CRITICK (S.) » learned and ſxilful perſon in 
| there to be done, cIls the witneſſes, &.] any art or ſcience, or who takes a great deal 
of alſo a pariſh officer that goes up and down | of pains to ſet the defect, and beauties of an == 
the ſtreets to make proclamation of things | action, or writing in thieir true light, Ck # 
« loſt, to be ſold, &c, CROAK or CROKE (V.) to make an ugly, , 
in CRIME (s.) an offence, tranſgreſſion, or fin| hoarſe - iſe, like a raven, toad, &. 1 
or azainſt, or breach of a known law.  {CROTTHES (S.) httle buds upon the top of a = 9 
d, CRI“ MIN AL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, or | deer's horn. * 2 * 1 
n- breaker of a law or command, CROCK (S.) a coarſe earthen pan; alſo the 1 
2 CRI“ MIN AL (A.) a ſinful, offenſive, or tend- | carcaſe of a ſmall ſneep. A 
d, ing to the breach of ſome law, CROCK (V.) to ſmut, daub, or black a thing 
he CRIMP (S.) an agent or factor for thoſe mer- | with ſoot, | 8 
od | - chants that trade in coals, or are concerned | CROCODILE (S.) à voracious amphiBious 
in ſhipping for that trade. | creature that infeAs the river Nile; it is ſ 
art CRUMSON (S.) a curious deep red colour. | ſhaped like a lizard, but is much larger; 1 
i- CRINGE V.) to make low bows and ſcrapes, | there are ſome that are near thirty feer in —— 
1 | to ſtoop or ſubmit to, or comply with the] length; alſo a term in Rbeterick'for an “ek 
me = humours of another. = | preffioa that has a double meaning. =o 
ing, CRI/NKLE (V.) to plait, or fold; to run in CRO C Us (S.) a term for ſaffron; alſo a name 
, Of and out like the courſe of a river. iven to ſeveral chymical preparations, from 
RLE V.) to lame, hurt, or diſable a| their reſemblance to ſaffron in colour; fuch as 
heh | - perſon in his body; alſo to hinder or diſable] Crocus Maris Aperient, which is a prepara - 
the a perſ»n from doing any thing by any means] tion made by expoſing irom plates to the air 
t in· whatever, | l to contract a tuſt. . . _ 
ted- CRIPPLE (S.) a lame or diſabled perſon, Cr:cus Martin Aftiingens, which is made = 
* whether hodily or otherwiſe. by waihicg iron ſeveral times in ſtrong vi- ; 
le in CARTSIS (S.) the point of time that the ſeveral | negar, and then caleining it for five or fix I 
25 advantages and diſadvantages of any thing | bouts. 1 
men are brought to a compariſon and conſſdera- Crocus Metallbrum, a End of impure; opake | =_ 
men tion, in order to give judgment upon it. | glaſs of antimony, made by firing equal parte Þ} | 
o the CRISP (A.) that is in a ſtate of being eaſy ] of powder of antimony and faltpetre well | | 
nern pulverized or crumbled, that is dried or | mixed in an iron mortar, and covered with | 
were ſhriveled up by heat. 1 1 a tile. | | 7; | 
my CHRI'STA GALLI (S.) an eminence in the [CROFT (S.) a ſmall cloſe or field near a | 
com- middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with: | | dwelling houſe. We e 
of the in the cranium, and to which is faſtened that | CROISA'DE, CRUSADE or CRUS AO (S.) 
or do part of the dura mater which divides the] an expedition againſt the Turks, undertaken 
brain, called falx, Ch - ifa is alſo a term in | by the Chriſtians for the recovery of Paleſs 
monly Surgery, for an excreſcence ariſing about the ne, uſually called the Holy Land; it is ed 
|  fundament. reſembling a cock*s comb. © | | croiſade, becauſe the parties concerned Were 
name CRITERION (S.) the reſt or proof of the] diftinguiſtied by a crofs fixed to their gare 
ealt to truth or falſhood, goodneſs or badneſs of a| men's, as a badge, WJ 36 06 IV 1 
x game 1 | PD CROVSES (S. thoſe who had been, or were 
es CRI/TICAL (A.) curious, nice, very inquiſi-| , going a pilgrimage to the Holy Zaum; alſo | 
pine? , tive and exact in examining into a thing ;| thoſe. concerced in the attempts for the re« 
to lay ſometimes it is applied to time, as the very] covery of the Holy Land. TREE 
"RICK junQure wien a thing was done, or is pro | CROISANTBEE' (A.) in He#aldry, © cxrofs * 
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C:R:O 
creſcented, or having a creſcent or half 
moon fixed on each end. \ 


CRO'MER(S.) in Norfo/k, upon the ſea- ſhore ; | 


it was formerly a much larger town than it 
is now, containing two pariſh churches, one 
of which, with many of the houſes, was 
ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea ; 
it is yet a pretty large town, and well fre- 

quented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, 
which are caught here in great abundance ; 
it is diſtant from London 102 computed, and 

127 meaſured miles. | 

CRO'NY (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 
acquaintance, 

CROOK (S.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff, 

CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 


the twining courſe of a river. | 


CROO'KHORN, or CRE'WKERN (S.) in 
Somer ſetſhire, is a town three furlongs long, 
on the tiver Parret, near the confines of 
Dorſetſhire ; hath a conſiderable market 
weekly on Saturday for corn, ſheep and o- 
ther neceffaries : is diſtant from London 114 
' computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 

CROP (S.) the gathering or collection of corn, 

' hay, &c. that any piece of ground affords ; 
alſo the craw of a bird, | 

CROP (V.) to break or cut ſhort; to clip or 

curtail a thing, as corn, a flower, hair, &c. 

CROSE/TTE (S.) in Archite&ure, the returns 

i the corners of chambranels, door-caſes, 
er window frames, called alſo bars, elbows, 
ancones, protiyrides. b 

Croi ſette of Luther n, the plaiſter or cover. 
ing near a luthern. | 


CRO'SIER (S.) a biſhop's ſtaff in the form of 


a ſhepherd's crook, hieroglyphically admo- 
niſhing them, and declaring to others, they 
are and ought to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds. 

CRO'SIERS (S.) a religious order ſo called, 
becauſe they carry a aff with a croſs at the 
end; alſo in Alronomy, four ſtars that are 

near the ſouthern pole, in the ſhape of a 

_ croſs, by which the (ſouth pole is, or may be 


eafily known to all perſons in the ſouthern | 


hemiſphere, 
CRO'SLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs, 
made at the extremity of a great one. 


CROSS (S.) a machine compoſed of two pieces | 


inter ſecting each other; in Botany, the ar- 


rangement of the petala of feveral flowers, | 


which are to have no more nor leſs than four 


petala, and their calix to conſiſt of four pie. | 


ces z the piſtil generally becomes the fruit, 
In Heraldry, an ordinary conſiſting of double 
lines meeting, but not paſſing thro? one an- 
other, and forming four right angles near the 

, feſs point of the eſcutcheon. Allo, an inſtru- 
meat uſed in Surveying, being a braſs circle 
divided into four equal parts, by lines inter- 

ing each other in the center, at the ex- 
tremities of either of which is fixed a ſight, 
with holes below each lit, for the diſcovery 
of diſtant objects. | 5 
CROSS GRAVNED (A.) peeviſh, humour- 
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CROTCH (S.) the forked part of a tree, &c; 


TCRO'TCHET (S.) the name of a muſical 


note, whoſe time is half a minim ; alſo a 
fancy, whimſey, or chimera ; in Printing, 
two marks made thus [] or thus () en- 
clofing a parentheſis ; alſo certain ſtrokes 


certain articles together, 

CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion in 
a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c. 
hou (S.) the buttocks or hinder part of a 
| horſe, 


than the curvette, wherein the fore and 

hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal height, 

being truſs'd under his belly, and not fo 
much as ſhewing his ſhoes. 
CRO'UPER (S.) that part of a horſe's furni- 
ture that goes under his tail to keep the (ad- 
dle ſteady, N 5 
CROW (S.) the name of a large ravenous 
bird; alſo an iron inſtrument uſed as a lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, ay 
blocks of marble, &c. In Fowling, a large 
net to catch wild fowl is called a crow net; 
alſo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extraQ- 
ing bullets, broken bones, &c, called a crow's 
bill; in a Sbip, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many pats by the dead man's eyes, are 
called crow's feet; as are thoſe croſs irons 
that are uſed in the military art, which be- 
ing thrown any way have always one ſpike 


i 


army is routed, &c. 


to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrannize over 2 
perſon. : | 

CROWD (S.) a great throng or multitude of 
people very cloſe together; alſo a fiddle, 
\CRO'WLAND or CRO'YLAND (S.) in Lin- 
coinſhire, formerly noted for a great abbey or 
mopaſtery of Benedi&ine monks, and now 
particularly for its extraordinafy fituation, 
being ſo encompaſſed with fens, bogs, and 


weſt ſides; it conſiſts of three ſtreets ſepa- 
rated from each other by water-courſes, 
planted with willows, built on piles driven 
into the bottom of a great pool, and joined 
by a triangular bridge, curiouſly contrived 
and built: And tho* the town is pretty well 
inhabited, yet the market, which is weekly 
on Saturday, is but a poor one; their great- 
eſt gain is from fiſh and wild ducks, which 
in the month of Auguſt, are ſo very numer- 
ous that they drive 3000 into a net at 2 
time; there is a great many pools in and 
near the town for the liberty of fiſhing, in 
which they pay the crown 300 l. per annum: 
No corn grows within 5 miles of the town, 
upon account of its being in the midſt of the 
ſens, diſtant from London 71 computed, and 
88 meaſured miles. , 
CROWN (v.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 


teme, difficult, hard to pleaſe, &c. 


| laſt hand to a thing, CROWN 


| hooked at each end, ſerving to link or bind 


CROUPA'DE (S.) in the Menage, a leap higher 


| upwards to lame the horſes, &c. when an 


CROW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cock; alſo | 


pools, that it is inacceſſible on the ſouth and 


CROWN (S.) an ornamedt worn on the head 


Corona. 


c RO 


by ſovereigns, as a mark of their dignity z it 
was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head, 
but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leaves 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times adorned with jewels of great value; 
the high prieſt among the Jes wore a 
crown, which girt about his mitre, or the 
lower part of his bonnet, and was tied be- 
hind his head; on the forepart was a plate 
of gold, upon which was engraven Holineſs to 
the Lord, Among the Romam, new married 
le wore crowns upon the wedding day; 
they were likewiſe worn at feaſts, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of re- 
freſhing and ſtrengthening the brain. | 

The Military Crown, among the Romans, 
was given * who had ſignalized himſelf 
in ſome martial exploit, 

The Oval Crown, was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been victorious over ſlaves. 

The Naval or R:fral Crown, was preſented 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy*s ſhip, 

The Obfidional Crown, was given to him 
who raiſed a ſiege. 

The Mural Crown, was given to him who 
firſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
there fixed a ſtandard, 

_ The Triumphal Crown, was given to a ge- 
neral who gained a battle, or conquered a 
province. | 

The Cafirenfis, was acrown given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's camp. | 

The Civic Crown, was given him who ſa- 
ved the life of a citizen, | | 

The Laurel Crown, was given by the Greeks 
to the victorious Athletæ, or thoſe who con- 
tended in the Olympick games, 

Crown of Thorns, a crown put upon the head 
of our Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de- 
rifion for his ſtiling himſelf king of the Fews, 

Radiated Crowns, crowns with 12 points, 
worn by the ancient emperors. Ip 


Paarled or Flowered Crowns, thoſe of pearls, | 


or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. ſuch were 


anciently almoſt all crowns, even thoſe of | 


ſovereign princes, though not uſed in their 
armories till of late, 

Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and domeſtlick money, of or near the 
value of five ſhillings ſterling, | 

Crown, in Ar cbitecture and Aftronomy, See 


Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed in 
the mantling of an armory, to ſhew the dig · 
nity of the perſon who bears it. 

_ Crown-Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 
the crown is more immediately concerned 
in the tranſactions there. The clerk of this 


office is chief manager in caſes of error, 
*111ls of peers, indiQtments of the crown, 
informations, recognizances, writing of 
pleadings, declarations, and other proceed- 
ings upon record, 


windows, 


- * 


- CRD 
Crown Wheel of a Watch, that part next 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. 


ſtands between two principal rafters, 
CRO/WNING (S.) in Arcbitecture, that which 
finiſhes a decoration ; in common Speech, it is 
the compleating, finiſhing, or ſetting the laſt 
hand to a thing ; alſo performing the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning and accept= 
ing him as ſuch, by the publick performance 
thereof, f : 
CRO'YDON (S.) in Surry, a large handfome 
town, upon the edge of Banfled Deus, ir 
which, to the river Thames, the 
ing all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma- 
nor beloning to the ſee of Canterbury; the 
| archbiſhops have a palace here, which is now 
little uſed ; the hoſpital for a warden and 28 
men and women, and the free ſchool and 
church, are large handſome buildings; the 
market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance 
of corn, and particularly oats and oatmeal, 


two fairs annually, viz. June 24, and Sept. 


claſs of people go from Lendon, from which 

it is 10 miles diſtant, 

CRU'CIBLE (S.) a melting- pot uſed by filyer- 
ſmiths, chymiſts, &c, to melt down metals; 

. ores, &c. in, ſo tempered, that no fire is 
too ſtrong for it, | | 

CRU'CIFIX (S.) a repreſentation of Cherift 
upon the croſs, ſometimes painted upon a 

flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets os 
about the necks of devotees in the Popiſh re- 
ligion, | | 

CRUCIFTI'XION (s.) the nailing or faſtening 

to a croſs by way of puniſhment. 


due; but more particularly to put to death, 
by nailing to a croſs as a puniſhment, 
CRUDE (A.) raw, undigeſted, irregular un- 
refined, 85 
CRU/DITY (S.) rawneſs; alſo the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbifick matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe. 
CRU'/EL (A.) without tenderneſs or compaſ= 
fion, hard- hearted, fierce and brutiſh'; alſo 
painful, grievous, hard to be born, 3 
CRU'ELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) torment- . 
ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
_ uſage, fierceneſs, bloody - mindedneſs. | 
CRUISE (V.) to fail backward and forward 
upon the ſeas and coaſts of any country, in 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take thoſe of another prince or ſtate. 
CRUT'SER (S.) a ſhip that guards the coafts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c, alſo to 
make prizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince ; and in general, any one 
that is upon the watch to rob another. 
CRUMB (S.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
any thing; alſo the ſoit or inſide part of a 
loaf of bread, : 2 | 


Crown-Glaſs, the fineſt ſort of glaſs 255 


ny: ' CR | 


Crown-Poft, in Arcbitedture, a poſt which ; 


are bought up here for Londen ; there are 


21, to the latter great numbers of the lower 


CRU'CIFY (V.) to puniſh, mortify, or ſab- * 


- 


| CRY 
CRUMBLE or CRUMB (v.) to break into 
ſmall parts by rubbing between the har, ds, 


&c. 
CRU'MMY (A.) full of crumb ; alſo fat, rich, 
plump, oi fl: ſhy. 


CRUMP (A.) deformed, crooked, diſtorted, 


dut of regular ſhape and proportion. 

CRU'MPLE (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 
or make irregular marks or creaſes in a gar 
ment, &c. 


ö CRU OR (5.) the thick, globulous part of the] 


blood, when ſeperated trom the ſerum. 
CRU“ PPER (S.) the buttock or rump of a 
huorſe; alſo the leathern girdle that ge es under 
his tail, to hold the ſaddle ſaſt on his back 
CRU RAL. VEIN and ARTERY (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, the large artet y and vein of the thigh. 
CRU'REUS (S.) in Anatemy, a muſcle faſtened 
to the thigh bone, ſerving to extend the leg. 
CRUSE ar CRUET (S.) a glaſs phial or veſſe! 
to hold and mix oil and vinegar, &c. 
CRUSH (V.) to ſqueeze violentiy; to break or 
put out of its form by extraordinary preſ 
fing; alſo to ruin, hinder, diſable, or diſap- 
point a perſon by oppeſſion or other wile. 
CRUST (S.) the external and hard part of a 
body, particularly of bread, or any baked 
matter made of flour, 


CRUSTA/CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or covered with 


2 hard. cruſt or coat called a ſhell, particu- 
. Jarly ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, lob- 
© er, oyſter, cockie, Kc. | 
ERU'STA VILLO'SA (S.) the fourth tunick, 
or coat of the fipmach. 
ERU'STINESS (S.) pettiſhneſs, croſireſs, &c 
alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the ou'- 
fide of which is covered all over with cruſt. 
CRU/TCHES (8) inſtruments made uſe of by 
lame perſons to aſſiſt and enable them to 
walk, work, &c. and Merapboricaliy, aſ- 
ſiſtance of any kind whatever. ; 
CR (V.] to ſhout or bawl out, to make zn) 
kind of moucrnfu} noiſe upop account of pain, 
ſorrow, grief, &c. to weep, or exp. eſs the 
real or pretended ſorrow of a per ſon by tears; 
alſo to publh, declare, or proclaim an) 
thing in the publick ſtreets, &c. 
CRY*PTA (S.) a ſubterrancous place; alſo 3 
. yaule under à church. wherein the dgad arc 
interred. 
CRYPTO/GRAPHY (S.) the art of expre ſſing 
our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cy- 
 phery, figures. uncommon characters, &c. 
 ERYPTO'LOGY (S.) the art of private talk. 
ing, whether it be hy language, motions, &c. 
ERY'STAL iS.) a mineral ſtone reſembling a 
diamond, but inferior to it both in hardneſs 
and luſtre ;. it is found ip the tops of high, 
rough, craggy mountains, whence, it is very 
probable, it had its name rot cry !; there 
is alſo a facit ous ſort made at glaſs houſes, 
which ie in reality nothing but a very fire 
ſort of glaſs, | FEISS 
.d Cryſtal, a tranſparent foffil brought 
from {celand, ſoſt as a tale, clgar as rock cry- 


CUC 
ſtal, and without colour, famous for its un 
uſual reſractions; it takes a ied heat with. 
out lobng 1's tranſparency, and calcines 
without tufi n; ſteeped in water it loſes its 
natural pol ſh, and rubbed on cloath is elec. 
trical. In Chymiſt-y, that part of a lexivium 
or tye made ct any met. l or mineral, which 
remains cungealed atter part of the moiſture 
is evaporated, of which there are many forts 
uſed for vari..us purpoſes, as cryfal of cop- 
per is made by cifolving copper in ſpirit of 
ni're evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the 
ſalts for cauſtick, &c. | 

CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (S.) a thick hy. 
movr in the middle of the eye, ſhaped like 
a convex lens, ſomething flatted, ſei ving to 
ref:a&t the rays of light, that they may meet 
in the retina, and form an image upan it, 
whereby vifion may be performed; it is the 
flatneſs or convexity of the cryftalline bumour, 
th:t makes people long or ſhort ſighted. 

CRYSTALLIZA'iION OF SALTS (S.) in 
Chymiflry, is when they are freed ſrom their 
aqueous parts, and at libet ty to ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which is a property peculiar to ſalts. 

CRYSTALLIZE (V.) to reduce ſaits, &c. 
into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and rran(- 
parent, 


CRYSTA!LLOMANCY(S.) a method of fore- 


telling future events by means of a mirror, 
wherein that which is wanted to be known 
is pretended to be repreſented. 

CUB (S.) the young ot a bear, fox, &c. 

CU/BATURE (S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 
tent of any matter or propoſed body, whe- 
ther liquid or ſolid. 

CUBE (S.) a regular ſol d with fix ſquare and 
equal faces, all at right argles to one ano- 
ther; in Arichmetick, a number produced 
by the multiplication of a iquare by its root. 

Cube root of a number, 18 a number which 
being ravltiplied into itſelf,” and gain into 
that product, gives the number of w hich the 
root 18 ſought, 

CU'BIT (S.) a meaſure for length, uſed by 
the ancients, and particularly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of a common man's 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle finger, . 

cu gi Tus (S.) that bone of the arm between 
the elbow and the wriſt, 

CU'BO-CUBE (S.] a Mat bematica! 1erm uſed 
by the old algebraiſts, to expreſs the fixth 
power, now generally wrote x6 or 46, &c. 
that is, a continual involution of the root 
five times; as 64 repreſented by +6, is the 

cubo- cube ol 2, or x 3 as 117649 repreſented 
by 25, is of 7, or a, : 

CU'CK FIELD (S.) in Su, whoſe market it 
weekly on Friday, tho' originally it was on 

| Monday; it is ciltant from London 34 com- 
puted, and 4o meaſured miles, | 

CU'/CKING STOOL (S.) an inſtrument for- 
merly uſed to puniſh ſcolding women; aiſo 
called a tumbrel gr crebuchet j it was à 7 


d 


Cui DE FOUR (s.) a low ſpherical kind of 


C UL 
in which the offender was faſtened, and ſo 
ducked in a pond of water. Bakers and 
- brewers for tranſgreſſing the law were alſo 
fixed in ſuch a chair, and ſo ducked or plun- 
ged in a ſtinking pond, or other filthy place. 
CU'.KOLD (S.) an ignominious name given 
to the huſhind of a woman that criminally 
\ converſe; with other men, ſuppoſed to ariſe 
f-om his incapacity or frigidity, 
CUCU'LLATE FLOWER (s.) a beautiful blue 
flower, called by ſome monk's hood, 
CUCU'/RBITE (S.) a chymical veſſel made of 
glaſs, earth or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
2 common quart bottle, to rectify and diſtil 
Iiquors in. 


CUCU'YO) (S.) a fly in America, which is“ 


| ſaid to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
ta do the office of a lamp or candle. 
CUD (S.) ſometimes means the inſide of the 


throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow| 


keeps there, and chews over again; from 
whence, to ch:w the cud, fignifies to ponder, 
think, or ruminate upon a thing much or 
often, &c. 

CU DM s.) the place in a firſt rate man of 

wier between the captain's and the lieute- 

rants cahbins and the poop, divided into 
ſeveral {mall cabbins for the maſters and ſe- 
cretaries offices, &c. . 

CU/DGEL. (S.) any ſtick of a moderate fize, 
that ca1 be freely and eafily handed. 

CUDGEL (V.) io beat, threſh, correct, or 
chaſtiſe with a ſtick, 

CU 8.) a notice, token, or item, what or 

_ when to ſpeak ; a'fo the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 
al ne; alſo the name of a particular ſort of 
perriwigs. | 

CU-F (S.) the part of a coat at the bottom 
of the arm or next the hand, that turns up 

or back again, ſometimes made of the ſame 
Nof or ſort with the garment, and ſome. | 
ti mes with another fort ; alſo a blow or hox 

of the ear with the palm of the hand; alſo 

a nick name given to an old man, 

CUFF (V.) to flap or ſtrike a perſon with the 
pa'm of the hand; alſo to make or put on 
th.t part of the ſſeeve of a gown, coat, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled, 

EVIRA'SS (S.) a thin, light, ſteel armour, 
that covers the body from the neck to the 
waiſt before and behind. | 

CUIRASSIE/RS (S.) horſemen ſo armed, as a 
deſence againſt pikes and ſmall ſhot, 

CUUDE LAMP (S.) an ornament in architec. 
ture, wreathed fomewhat like a teſtudo, 

. vfed to finiſh the bottom of the work, 


vault ; alſo the arched top of a niche. 

CULL (V.) to pick, chuſe, or ſeparate, or 
take a few out of a great many. 

CULL (8) a cant word for a man, either 
good or bad, but generally means one that 
» werch has picked up for ſome naughty 


CUM 


CU'LLENDAR (s.) a baſen or pan bored full 


of holes to let the water run or drain from 
peaſe, beans, colly-flowers, gicens, &c. 
CU'LLIAGE (8) an ancient cuſtom in Scor- 
land, which gave a lord the liberty of lying, 
the firſt night with his vaſſal*s bride, 
CU'LLITON {S.) in Dewonfhire, is a pretty 
good town, with a large mirket weekly on 
Thurfdzy ; diſtant from London 125 compu- 
ted, and 159 meaſured miles. 7 
COLMEN S.) the apex, top, or ſummit of 
any thing. - | | - 
CULMI'FEROUS PLANTS (S.) in Butany, 
ſuch as have a hollow, ſmocth-jcinted ſtalk 
at each joint; the talk is wrapped about 
with narrow, ſharp. pointed, fingle leaves, 
and the ſeed is incloſed in a chaffy huſk, 
CU*'LMINATE (V.) to aſcend to rife up to 
the top; ſo in Aft- onamy, the ſun or ſtar is 
ſaid to cu/minate, when it comes to, or is 
upen the merician of a place where the ob. 
ſervation is made. 
CU'/LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable. 
CULPRUYT (S.) in a court of judicature, a 
criminal, or one indicted for a crime. _ 
CU'LTIVATE (V.) to till, improve, enrich, 
or make better. a | 
CUULTIVA'TION (S.) an improvement, in- 
creaſing, or amendment. 
CU'LTURE (S.) hufbandry, tillge, inftruc- 
tion, or education, 


oigeons. 

CU/LVERIN (S.) a piece of ordnance, of 
which ſome are 13 feet long, and 5 inches 
in bore, ſome 11 feet long, and 5 f inches 
in the bore, and ſome 12 feet long, and 5 
inches in the bore. | 

CU'MBER V.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder, 
croud, or diſcompoſe. 


counties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
Cbeſter and partly io that of Carliſſe; ſends 
fix members to parliament, has 14 market- 
towns, and 58 pariſhes ; is divided into five 
wards, and contains 14825 houſes, and about 
75000 inhabitants, and is 168 miles in cir- 
cumference ; is very mountainous, and conſe- 
quently not very fruitſul, yet there are many 
tertile vallies, both ſor tillage and paſturage 
the air is ſharp, and the bowels of the earth 
"are well ſtocked with mines, that are rich 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo black 


and mee:s, are plentitully furniſhed with fiſh 
and fowl z its chief manufaQures are fuſtians, 
linen and coarſe broad cloths. This country 
has more Roman antiquities than any other, 
for being the utmoit limits of their poſſeſ- 
fions, it was always well ſecured by their 
: garriſons, and defended by the famcus wall, 
called the P: wall, which ran from ſea to 
ſea about 100 miles, was 8 feet broad, and 
12 feet high, upon which way a watch» 
tower at every mile's diſtance, in which ſcl- 


pPurpole. 


* 


| 
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CU/LVER (S.) a particular fort of doyes or 


CU*"MBERLAND (S.) one of the northern 


lead and coals ; th» ſea, and its large lakes, 
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ders were conſtantly kept; befides which, [CURB (V.) to ſtop, check, reſtrain, or keep 


there were 25 publick caſtles, and all the 
houſes of the nobility and gentry were built 
wiſe, to defend them. from the incur- 
fions of the Scots. 
CU'MBERSOME [ A.) large, unwieldly, trou- 
bleſome, incommodious. 


CUNE'TTE {S$ ) in Foreifcation, a deep trench | 
about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the mid- 


dle of a dry moat, 
CUNFCULOUS (A.) full of holes or hiding- 
places, like a rabbit-warren, 


 CU'NNING (s.) ſkill, art, ingenuity, or ca- 


pacity of invention or performance; alſo 
craftineſs, ſlyneſs, cautiouſneſs. : 


CUP (S.) a drinking veſſel ; alſo the huſks in 


which acorns and flowers grow. 

CUP (v.) to perform the operation of cupping 
with a wide, hollow inſtrument, made of 
glaſs, filver, &c. which is applied to the 
moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the 
Jarge veſſels and nerves cannot be hurt, 
both with ſcarification, and without it, 
ſometimes to divert or ſend the blood to an- 
other part, or let it out. 

CV p. BOARD (S.) a convenient place with 
ſhelves, doors, &c. to put pans, diſhes, &c. 
in or upon. | | 

CU*PID (S.) the god of love; he is repre- 
ſented under the form of a little boy, with 
wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver of ar- 
rows at his back, and a bow in his hand. 

_ POLA (S.) in Arcbitecture, the ſame with 

2e. 

CU/PPING (S.) an operation in Surgery, which 
diſcharges blood and other humours by the 
ſkin, collected by the cupping- glaſs. 


. CU/PPING-GLASS (S.) in Surgery, an inſtru- 


ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or 
Humour in a tumour under the ſkin, which 
are diſcharged by making ſeveral incifions 
with a ſcariſicator. | 
UP-SHOT or CUP SHO'TTEN (A.) fud- 
dled, drunk, overcome with liquor, &c. 
UR (S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 
les. 
CU/RABLE (A.) chat is capable of being heal 
ed, recovered, amended, reſtored to health 


and ſoundneſs, whether the patient or thing| 


be fick, diſordered, or lame. 
CU RAC or CU'RATESHIP (S.) a pariſh 
which has a curate belonging to it. 
CU'RATE ;S.) a miniſter-of a pariſh who has 
the care of ſouls ; alſo one who officiates in 
the room of the incumbent. 


cuRA TOR (s.) in Low, a. perſon who has 


the care of the affairs of one who is eman- 
cipated or interdicted; in Romiſb Countrics, 
a minor has a.tutor aſſigned him till he is 14. 


24, he has a curator ; in the United Provinces, 
it is an cfficer who has the direction of the 
affair of an academy; that of Leyden has 
three, and the burgomaſiers of the city have 
a fourth. > . 


under. | 
CURB (S.) any hindrance, ſtop, lett, or pre- 
vention ; alſo a ſwelling below the elbow of 
a horſe's hoof, f 
CU RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect the 
thicker part of a liquor into a confiſtence 
like milk, when any acid matter is put into 
it, 
CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 
health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c. to re- 
medy or prevent an inconvenience. | 
CURE OF SOULS S.) a benefice, the in- 
cumbent whereof has the care and guidance 
of the ſouls of thoſe belonging to it; in 
Falconry, a remedy given the bird in form 
of little pellets, to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which, when evacuated, 
they judge of the ſtate of the bird, 
CU'R.FEU (S.) a law made in the time of 
iliiam the conqueror, that no perſon, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in his houſe after eight o'clock in the 
evening, Which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 
cuſtom ſometimes obſerved in a city taken in 
war. 


CURIO SIT V or CU RIOUSN ESS (S.) that 


faculty of the ſoul ſometimes called deſire, 

ſometimes ir quiſitiveneſs; alſo any thing 

that is rare, uncommon, or very delicate, 
either by nature or art, 

CURIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, defirous of know- 
ing, ſeeing, or poſſeſſing; alſo nice, deli - 
cate, correct, exact, or fine, 

CURL (V.) to roll up in rings, like hair in 
perri wigs. * ; 
CURL. (S.) a roll or ring of any thing natural 

or artificial, | 

CURLE'W (S.) a water-fowl, ſpeckled with 
red and black ſpots, 

CU/RLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenters, 
wood of which the grain does not run ſtrait. 

CURMU'DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 

claoſe· fiſted, mean. ſpirited perſon, 

CU'RNOCK S.) a corn meaſure, containing 
four buſhels, or one ſack. 

CU'RRANT (S.) running, any thing that is 

generally received, as a ſtory, report, mo- 

ney, & c. alſo a ſmart pleaſant fruit brought 
from the Levant, of the grape kind. 


CU'RRENCY or CURRENT N ESS (S.) unin- | 


terruptedneſs, freedom or paſſage.of money, 
bills, or any thing elſe that goes from one to 
another without obj: ion, 
CU'RRENT (A.) any thing that goes fram 
one to another without objeQion, as money, 
| bills, opinions, or reports. 5 
CURRENT (S.) a running ſtream; in Navi. 
tation, it means a ſtrong, rapid motion 
a ſea or river, that ſrequently runs upon 2 
particular point of the compaſs, and often 
contrary to the ſhip's motion, whereby it 
is greatly retarded and hindered ; the curi- 


| ous allowing ſor theſe impediments, is 2 


— 


CURSE (V.) to wiſh in to a perſon 3 in che 


 CURULE CHAIR (s.) an ivory ſeat whereon 
the Roman ediles, cenſors and pretors uſed 


Maar 3. SR 
ES ad BOT 


c Us 
ol the greateſt difficulties in the whole art. 
eüRlER (3) the drefſer and colourer of 
leather after it comes-from the tan -· yard. 

CU'RRISH (A.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill. 
natured diſpoſition. 

CU'RRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare. leather for 
ſeveral uſes after it is tanned; to comb, 
clean, or dreſs horſes z alſo to fawn, flatter, 

or comply with another perſon's tumour, in 
order to get into his favour; &c. 


Church Language, to excommunicate or lay 
under an interdict. : ED 
CURSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 
flited upon any people by heaven, for the 

fins of the nation, &c. | 

CU'RSEDNESS (s.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 
or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 
under or deſerving of a curſe. 

CU'/RSITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for ſome particular county or counties, 

CU'ASOR (S.) a label of braſs, divided like a 
line of fines, and ſliding in a groove made in 


the middle of another label, repreſenting the 


horizon, and at right angles to it. . 

CU'RSORILY (Part) ſlightly, haſtily, with. 
out much care or regard. 

CURST or CU'RSED (A.) fierce, il-natured, 
crabbed; alſo one under ſentence of divine 
wrath or diſpleaſure, . 

CURTA'IL (V.) to ſhorten, cut off, make 
leſs, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock, 
or cut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the 


name of a wind muſical inſtrument, which 


plays the baſs, ; ; 

CU'RTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings of 
a room that is before the windows ; they 
are alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- 
ment and warmth; alſo the wall between 
two baſtions in a piece of fortification, 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Afronomy, 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point in 
a planet, from which a perpendicular being 
dropped, meets the ecliptick. 

CU'RVATURE (S.) bending, roundneſs, bow- 
ing, or crookedneſs, 

CURVE (S.) any line that is not trait, of 
which there are now innumerable ſorts. 

CU'RVET (V.) to prance or move like a ma- 
naged horſe. 

CURVILINEAL (A.) a figure whoſe perime 
ter has any ſoit of flexion or bending either 
inwards or outwards, ; 

9 (S.) a regular bending or crook- 
edneſs, 


to fit ; it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being 
fixed in a kind of chariot, - | 
CU'SHION s.) a foft and handſome pillow, 
for perſons to ſit or lean on. | 
CUSP (S.) the point of a ſpear; in Aftronomy, 
it ſignifies the horns of the moon or other 


CUT 
| of the 12 houſes in a ſcheme of the aſpects 
of the heavens, ED Þ 
 CU/SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, 
| _— whereof the leaves end in point like'a 
pear's, | ite 
CU'/STARD (S.) a pleaſant food compoſed of 
milk, eggs, honey and flour. | 
CU'STODY (S.) in hold, or impriſonment, 
under the care and keeping of another, and 
not at one's own liberty; ſo a perſon is faid 
to be in cuflody, when he is detained priſoner 
by any body, 48: 
CU!>TOM (S.) the manner, way, or cere- 
monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
| of people; in many caſes it has the force of 
a written law, | | 
 CU!'STOMABLE or CU'STOMARY (A.) that 
is uſual, or according to the common man- 
| ner of doing things; that is liable to, or 
chargeable with cuſtom, farm or duty. £59 
 CU'STOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething of 
another ; alſo the officers or farmers of the 
cuſtoms or duties upon goods imported or 
exported, ** : 
CU'STOM- HOUSE (S.) an houſe or affice 
eſtabl:ſhed in ports, for the more eaſy and 
expeditious collecting the publick duties and 
—— upon merchandizes exported or im- 
ported, 13 
CU'STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſon who has 
the charge of any thing. So, 8 

Cuſtos Brevium, is a clerk belonging to the 
Common Pleas, who has the charge of writs 
and records of Ni, privs ; there is alſo one 
in the court of King's Bench, who files ſuch 
writs as are to be filed, and all warrants'of 
attorney, and tranſcripts or makes out re- 

' cords of Ni prius. ; a 
Cuflos Rotulo um, one who has the cuſtody. 
of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace 3 
he is alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the 
quorum, in the county where he has his 
office. ' 
Cuftes Spiritualium, one who acts as an ec- 
clefiaſtical judge during the vacancy of a ſee. 
Cuftos Temporolium, ane appointed by the 
king to take care of the rents and profits of 
a vacant ſee: | 
CUT (A.) ſevered or divided; allo. an epithet. 
applied to one who is drunk, as, He is 
deeply cut, that is, he is ſo drunk, that he 
can neither ſtand nor go. | - 
CUT (V.) to ſeparate, part or divide with a. 
knife, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut\a Feather, a Sea term for a ſhip's 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that it foams 
before her, | = 

Cut a Sail, is to unfurl it, and let ie 
8 ſharpneſs of a ſhi 5 

ut V/ ater, | | a under 

the beak head, g 7 5 
CUT (S.) a wound made with a knife, or 
other ſharp infirument, whereby the fle ſh ig 
ſeparated ; alſo the ſtamp made from a cop. * 


rr 


luminary ; in Afrology it is the firſt point 


per plate of any figure or device engraved 


ERC - 

- "thereon, is called a cur, as a Bible or Com 
mon- prayer b-ok is (aid to be adorned or 
inriched with fine cuts or p. ctur es. 

CUTA'NEQUS (A.) belonging to the ſkin; 
but uſually applied to th le diſorders, which 

more immediately affect the ſkin, as the 
itch, ſmall pcx, meaſles, &:, 

CUTE A. ſharp, witty, ingenious, ready, &c. 

CUTFCULA (S.) ii Anoromy, a thin, pellu 
cid membrane, v:ud ot ſenſe, ſeivirg as a 

cover to the curtis, ot ſk n; it is the fit and 
oute moſi covering of ihe body, and is alto 

called epidermis or (cart ſæ m; when obſerv. 
ed by a micsoſcope, it ſeems to conhilt of in- 
numerable ſmail ſcales. 

CU'TIS (S.) in Anar-my, the ſkin; it is a re- 
eicular plexvs, or body cf vetſels lk a cet 
lying immediately under the cuticula. | 

CU'TLER (8) ore who makes and vends all 
ſorts of inſtruments tor cutting, ſuch as ra 
zors, ſciſſars, kniv.s, &c. 


CU/TLFSS or CU'TLASS (S.) à broad and 


bent ſword, ſome'imes called a (cymeter, 


CU'/TLETS (S.) in C:ekery. are thin ices of CY/GNET (S.) a ycung 


veal cut off from any large joint, try*'d and 
ſer ved up with proper lauce. 
- EU'TTER of ibe Talliet (S.) in the Excheguer, 
an officer who provides wood tor the tall. e, 
And cuts the tums upon then. | 
Cor. THROAT (S.) a vitlain, robber, or 
murderer. 
CUTTING (8) the ſevering or dividing the 
parts of any thing wich a ſharp inttrument ; 
nin Lichor-my, it ſignifies the extraCting the 
ſſtone out of the bladder ; in H-rralory, it is 


uſed for the dividing a ſhield into two equal} 


parts from right to left p:ral'iel to the hort: 
zon; or in the F.,. 
the honourabie ordinaties, and even animals 


- when they ate d:v.ded, ſo as ttat one part 


is metal the other colour; an ordinary is 
- alſo ſaid fo be cut, when it comes to the 
full extremity of the ſhield ; in the C:rnage, it 
is when the plates of metal are drawn out 
the thickneſs of the pieces to be coined ; 
little round pieces are cut out by a purch 
M hich, till the im teſſion is made on them, 
are called planchets; in the Menage, it is 


when ene of a horie's fect beats the ſkn cf 


the poſtern joint of another; it is occalion- 
ed by bad ſhve.ng, weatineſs, weakneſs, or 
not knowirg how to go, whereby the feer 
entane le; in Painting, it is the laying colours 
on wih ut ſoitering the edees, | 
Cutting in Mood, a kind of engraving done 
upon wood, uſed for head and tail pieces, 
and initial letters for books, ſchemes, and 
many other uicg. 

CU'T TINGS (S.) in Gardenirs, branches or 
ſprigs of tices or plants cu? off to ſet ag in 
CUZ (S.) a fam liar expreſſion tor the relation 

of couſin or coſin; amone the Printers, the 
merry adoption ot a perſon into the privi- 
leges of the prini ng- offi-e. | 
— CYCLE S.) in Arrencmy, à certain period or 
G : o 


* 


CYN 

number of years, at the expiration of which 

the ſun or moon returns to the ſame point 

of the heavens, or which is the ſame thi 

is confidered in the ſame plica of the civi 

kalendar ; the cycle of the ſun is 28 years 

and that cf the mon 1g lunar” years, and 

ſeven intercalary months, « r 19 (olar years, 

CYCLU'SCUS (S.) a (urge n's nſtrumen', in 
i:rm of a half moon, ufcd to icrape away a 
rot ten part. | 

, CY'CLOITD \(S.) in Geometry, a curve genera. 
ted by the entire tevolution of a circle upon 
a ſtrait line, 4 

CYCLUVDAL SPACE (S.) an area compre. 
hended be wern a cycluid and its ſubtente, 

CYCLO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring of 
computing cycies, 

CY'CLOPS S.) a gigzntick fort of people, 

| wha were the firſt inh,buants of Sretly ; 
that lived near mount tas, whence the 

poets jeg ned that they were employed by 

Vulcan in that place, to torge thundeibolts 


* 


ay, it is alſo applied to 


for Jupiter. 5 ä 

ſwan, 

CY'GNUS (S.) or the Swan, in Aﬀftr onemy, 2 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 

..ccnfilting, acccrding to Ptoteny of 17, Ty- 
6 19, and the Bricanmck catalogue 107 
ſtars, of various mag nituges. 

CY'LINDER (S.) a ſohd contained under thee 
ſurfaces; it may he gere ated either by the 
motion of a circie trom one place to another, 
or by the rotation of a paraik lugram upon 
one of its ſides. . 

Cylinder charged, in Ge:me:ry, the chamber 
of a piece ot orcnance, or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is put 

Cylinder do- cave, the chace or hollow 
gun. of ; 

Cylinder vacant, that part of the hollow 
of a great gun, which af'er charging te- 
mains cmoty. | 

CYLiNDODRICAL (A) in the 

longing to a cylnier, 

CY'LINDROID (S.) a figu-e like a cylinder, 

| having its baſes equ-1 and parailel, but elip- 
tical. 

CYMA'TIUM (S.) in Arch:tcfure, is a mem- 
ber in the ornamental part ot the entabla- 
ture or pedeſtal, the loweſt part of which is 
convex, the other concave. 

CY/MBAL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of 
braſs, Ike a kettle dium, and fome think 
in the fame form, but im#ller, and for an- 
other purpoſe ; it was much uſed by the an- 

_ cients. | | 

CYNA/NTHROPY S.) a phrenzy or mad- 
n ſo. occafioned by the bite of a mad crea- 
ture, which affects the party in uch a man- 
ner, that he can t either bear the ſitzht ot 
water, or the leht. | 

CYNEGE TICKS S.) treatiſes. or ſyſtems of 
the laws, cuſtoms, &. of hur ting. 

CY'NICAL (A.) churliſnh, ill natured, ſtu 


of a 


form of, or be- 


| born, poſitive, | 
| - CY 'NICKS 


CY'NICKS (S.) a ſect of iloſophers founded 
by 3 4 who lived in the | 


EN 2 


. 64th Olympiad ; they valued themſelves for 

 contemning all worldly things, and even all 

| ſciences, except morality 3 they were very 
free in reprehending vice, and did all their 
actions pubbckly, and practiſed the greateſt 
obſcenities without bluſhing, 

' CY!NICUS SPASMUS+(5.) a kird of convul 
fion, wheiein the patient imitates the geſ- 
tures and howling of a dog. 

CY!/NOREXY (S,) an inſatiable appetite even 

to the degree of a diſeaſe, called alſo bulimy 
and fames canina, | 

CYNO>U'RA (S,) a name given to the con 
ſtellstion Urſa minor, which ſee, | 

CY'ON (S.) a ſprig, fucker or graft, taken 
from a flower or tree, and ſometimes called 
A la er. 

cieHEA (S.) the vulgar name for the arith. 

metical character o. which of itſelt ſigniſies 

nothing; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value ot the 
Ggnificant figures ten times as much as it 
was before; fo 3 becomes 30 or thirty, 75 
ſeven hundred and fifty or 750, &c, alſo an 
ingenious manner of interweaving the initial 

letters of a perſon's name, &c. whereby they 
are the ſame backwards as forwards, and 
ſometimes at bottom and top, &c. alſo a per- 

| fon that has no reſpect paid him, nor any au- 
thority in a family, &c. alſo a ſecret charac- 
ter to write Jetters in, to prevent ſtrangers 
knowing the contents. | 

CY'PHER (V.) to make arithmetical calcula- 
tions, to caſt up accompts, & c. 

CY/PRESS (S.) a compact, heavy ſort of 
wood, of an agreeable ſmell ; it ſcarce ever 

- Fats, decays, or tekes the worm; it grows 
in the iſle of Cyprus. In Casdia, this tree is 
ſaid to ſpring up upon digging the earth a 
little ; it was uſed by the ancients as a token 
of ſorrow at funerals, &c. 

CYRENA'CE (S.) a ſect among the ancient 

philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they followed 
the opinions of Ariflippus of Cyrene, who af 
firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 
that virtue is laudable ſo far only, as it con- 
duces thereto, | 

CENTER (S.) a tumour in any part of the 

dy. | 

C£Y'STICK (A.) an epithet given to two ar- 
teries, and to two veins in the gall bladder; 
the cyflick arteries are two branches from the 
. ceeliac, which convey blood into the vena 

poi ta. 

CY'STICKS s.) medicines againſt diſtempere 
in the bladder. 5 5 

CY'THARA (s.) a mufical inſtrument among 


. the ancients, of a triangular form, by ſome| 


ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the lyre. 
CY'ZICENES (8) a magnificent banquetting- 

—_— among the Greeks, fituated to the 
 Porth, and opening u ardens of plea- 

ſure, 9 2 


* Y * 


„ 
CZAR (s.) ths title of the emperor of Raſte 


and Muſcovy ; it is a corruption or contrace 
tion of Cz are | 


3 


Is the fourth letter of our alphabet, and 
is ſounded in moſt or all the ZEng/iþ 
words, that it is written in, excepting Wed» 
neſday; in the literal Numeration, it lands for 
500, and when a daſh is over it thus, Þ, 
for 5000; in titles of Books, it frequently is 
the contraction for Doctor, as D. FT. Docter 
Tbeologiæ, or Doctor of Divinity: M. D. 
Doctor Medicine, or Doctor of Phyfick ; ſa 
D. D. ſtands for Dona Dedit, he gave or pre- 
ſented; D. D. D. D. for D:gn»m Des Donum 
Dedit, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift to God; D. C. in Mufich, fignifies Da 


* 


Capo, that is, give or play the whole or 


ſome particular part of an air again. 

DAB (S.) the name of a flit ſea · fiſn very like 
a plaiſe or ſo'e; it alſo fignifies a blow with 
the fiſt or hand cienched ; alſo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 
dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat nieat, 
goes by this name. 

DAB (V.) to thump, flap, or ſtrike. | 

DA/BBLE (V.) to paddle, ſpla n or play with 
water or looſe dirt; alſo to meddle with or 
try at a thing that a perſcn is not well ſkilled 


in. 
DA/RBLER (S.) one that paddles or ſplaſhes 


in water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſon 
meanly ſkilled in any thing, 


DACE (S.) the name of a very good eating ö 


ſfreſn water fiſh. | : 

DA'CTYL (S.) the name of a common mes 
ſure of a foot in a Latin verſe, confiſting of 
one long ſyllable, and two ſhort ones ; alſo 
a fruit called likewiſe a date, Pe 


DACTY/LOMANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 


tion, performed by holding a ring ſuſpended 
to a thread, over a round table, on the edge 
of which were marked the lettets of the 
alphabet; the ring, by its vibration, 
pointed to certain letters, which being join - 
ed. together in words, gave the anſwer to 


| what was aſked : But this was preceded by 


a great deal of ſuperſtitious ceremony; for 
firſt, the ring was conſecrated with a great 
deal of myſterious ſtuff; next, the perſon 
who. held it was clad in linen down to his 
(hoes, his head was to be ſhaved all round, 
and he was to hold vervain in his hand; 
laſtly, before any thing was down, a formu- 
lary of prayers, made for that purpoſe, was 
repeated, in order to render the gods fa- 
vourably diſpoſed, N 

DACTY'LOGY (S.) converſing by figns made 
with the fingers, Cj 


' DACT- 


DJ 


- 


DAM 

DACTYLO'NOMY 12 the art of counting 
or numhering by the fingers. ? | 

DAD, DADDaA* or DA/DDY (s.) a familiar 
name uſed by children for tather ; alſo a ge- 
neral name for any old man. 

DA! DO (S.) in Arebitedture, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the pe- 
deſtal of a column; it is called die from 
its cubic form. 8 

DA GG ER (S.) a ſhort ſword, 

DA'GGLE (V.) to wet, dirt, or daub the 
| ſkirts or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by 
walking in the dirt, dew or wet. 

DA'/GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the Phi. 
liflines, the upper parts of which were ſha- 
ped like a human creature, and the lower 

ke a fiſh. : 

DA'ILY (Part.) every day, day after day, 
_ continually, 

DAIN or DAIGN (V.) to comply with, to 
yield or condeſcend to, to vouchſaſe. 

DAI'NTIES (S.) all ſorts of rich, curious and 
- uncommon foods. . 

Dal NTV (A.) curious, fine, coſtly, nice, 

delicious, uncommon. 6 

DAI/RY (S.) a houſe, room, or office where 
butter and cheeſe are made. | 

DALE (S.) the plain or valley at the bottom of 
a hill. | 


* DA'/LLIANCE (s.) toying, playing, wanton» 


ing, delaying, trifling. 
DA'LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 


women; to trifle,, put off, or diſappoint]. 


bufineſs. 


 DA/LTON (S.) in Lancaſpire, at a ſmall dif 


tance from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is an ancient caſtle, that 
ſerves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the 1ecords of the liberty of Furnes; diſ- 


| © tant from Longon 200 computed miles, 


DAM S.) the female of any fort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; atſo the bank, flood- 
gate, or other ſtoppage, made to prevent the 
ſea, a river, or other water overflowing, 
drowning or detrimenting the country round 
about. | 

DAM (V.) to ſtop, ſhut up, or prevent water 

from overflowing a coun ry. 

DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 
convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eſiae, or reputation; alſo the allow. 
ance made a perſon in a court of judicature, 
for the w: ong he has ſuſtained, 


 DA'M4GE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incommode, 


or prejudice. 7 55 
DA MAGEABLE (A.) any thirg that may 
ſuſtain or do hurt, or preju ice. 


PDA MASK 8.) a fine linen, ſilk, or worſted, 


wove in curious flowers, figures, &c, / 


DA'MASK (V.) to weave in flowers; alfo to 


warm any drinkable 1-quor gently or ſlightly, 


: DAMASK/ENING (S. the enriching or beau- 


tifying any work in metal, by engraving 
upon it, and filling up the ſtrokes with gold 


or ſilver wire, 
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DAN 
DA'MIANISTS (s,) a branch of the ancient 
Acephali ; they denied the Trinity, affirm. 


diſtinction of perſons in one nature, 
DAME (S.) a title of honour belonging to the 


name, ſignifying miſtreſs, goody, &c. 

DAMN (V.) to paſs ſentence, or condemn a 
perſon ; to curſe, or aſſign to eternal tor. 
ments; alſo to reject or diſallow a book, or 
hiſs à play off the Rage. 

DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving eternal 
puniſhments z any thing deſtructive, wicked 
or miſchievous, 

DAMNA'TA TERRA (S.) the caput mor- 
tuum, or earthy matter left at the bottom 
of 'a retort, after the other principles have 

deen drawn out by fire. | 

DAMNA/TION (S.) judging or condemning 

a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now com- 
. monly applied to the being ſentenced to un- 

dergo eternal puniſhment in hell with the 

devil and his angels, 


mage à thing, 
DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, wa- 


ſulphurious vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
other ſubterraneous places, and ſometimes 
ſtifle the workmen z alſo a panick, or ſear 
that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or diſap- 
pointed perſon, 

DAMP (V.) to wet, moiſten, or lightly wa- 
ter a thing ; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or diſappoint» 
ing his expectations. ö {4 

DA!MSEL (S.) a young maiden ; alſo an in- 

ſtrument put into the beds of old people to 
warm their feet. Y 

DA'MSIN or DA*MSON (S.) a pleafant, a- 

greeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Auguſt and 
September. | ; | 

DANCE (V.) to move the body regularly ac. 

cording to the air of mufick ſung or played, 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in bodies is 
ſo called; and the attending upon, or going 
after a perſon for money, goods, a favour, 
&c, is called dancing after him, 

DANCE'TTE (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
outline of an ordinary is notched very large- 
ly, and is much the ſame with indention, 
only it is commonly deeper, 

DANDLE (V.) to fondle, or play with a 

thing, as a woman does with a young child. 

DA'NURIFF (S.) the ſcurff or ditt that ſticks 
to the heads of young children or others. 

DA/NE-GELD or GELT (S.) a tribute for- 

merly paid the Danes, to ſtop their ravaget, 

in this iſland, but after their expulſion by the 

Esęliſp. it was a tax firſt of 17. afterwards 


fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Daniſp pirates, 
and prevent their makirg incurſions as they 


uſed to do. 
DA'NGER 


ing that there could be no ſuch thing, as a 


wife of a knight z alſo a common country 


DA'MNIFY (v.) to hurt, prejudice, or da- 


DAMP (S.) moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo certain 


2 5. laid upon every hide of land, to raiſe 
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„„ ; 
DANGER (8.) hazard, jeopardy, inconvent- 


' ence, prejudice, hurt. 0 | 
DANGEROUS (A.) hazardous, inconvenient, 
attended with ill conſequences. 


DA'NGLE (V.) to hang at liberty, and in a 4 


careleſs manner; to _ to and fro. 
DANTE'LLE (A.) ſee Darcette. 4 
DA/PIFER (S.) the chief maſter-of a houſ 

hold to a prince. 


Da/PPER (A.) briſk, lively, active, nimble, 


clever, neat, ſpruce, light; alſo of a ſmall 
or low ftature. : | 
DA/PPLE (S.) a colour peculiarly applied to 
horſes, in which appear divers ſpots, ſhades or 
degrees of the ſame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 
DARE (V.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 
dertake a thing; alſo to challenge, or pro- 
voke a perſon to combat, or to do a parti - 
cular thing, 1885 
D&'RINGNESS (S.)-courageouſne's, boldneſs, 
impudence, adventurouſneſs, 3 ; 
DARK (A.) obſcure, myſterious, without na- 
tural or artificial light. 25 
DA RKING (S.) in Surrey, is noted for the 
great Roman highway, now called Steny- 
fireet, and for the heath or common — 
Cottman Dean, on which is built many alms- 


houſes; this common is allowed by phy- 


cians to be the beſt air in England; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
confiderable, eſpecially for poultry for London, 
particularly for ſat geeſe and large capons z on 
holy Thurſday annually is a fair, the greateſt. 
in England for lambs; diſtant from London 
20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. | 
DARK-TENT (S.) a portable camera obſcura, 
made ſomething like a' deſk, and fitted with 
optick glaſſes to take proſpects. f 


| DARLING (s.) the favourite or beloved ob. 


ject of a perſon, any thing that a perſon is 
extreamly delighted or pleaſed with or in. 


which is a long ſtone bridge; is a town con- 
fiderably large, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
hath a ſpacious 'market-place, whoſe mat 


ket is weekly on Mondays, which is well 


furniſhed with corn, "cattle, and all forts of 
proviſions; near this town, at a place called 
Oxbenball, are three deep pits, called by the 
country people Hell Kztiles, of which the ſu- 
perſtition of former times told many won- 
derful fabulous ſtories. The water of this 
town was ſo famous for bleaching linen, that 
cloth was wont to be brought out of Scot- 
land to be whitened here. In winter time, 
for want of paving, the town is —_ dirty 3 
it has a beautiful church in it, with a high 
ſpire z 186 computed, and 243 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 2 
DARN (V.) to mend a garment by ſewirg a 
hole croſs- wiſe, in imitation of weaving. 
DART (s.) the ſame with arrow. $109, 


DART (v.) to throw, or ſtart out ſuddenly 1 
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DAR'TFORD (s.) in Kar, ſeated on the De- 


rent, near its influx into the Themes, on the 


high road between London and Canterbury, is 


a pretty large town, ſull of inns and publick 
houſes, has a large market on Saturday, well 
Nored with corn and other proviſions, which 


mealmen ; here is a large gunpowder mill, 
which, between 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up four times, and no body received 
any damage perſonally ; diſtant from Leondes 
12 computed, and 16 meaſured miles. 
DA'/RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonfbire, built at 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the weſt 
fide of the harbour, in a ſort of ſemi circle, 
on the fide of a ſteep hill; it is both largs 
and populous, and yet but meanly built; 
though the key is large, and the firget be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 
fide, who trade very ſucceſsfully. to Spotn, 


here in great abundance. The opcning into 
| Dartmeuth harbour is narrow, but the chan- 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip hat- 
ever; the fides of the entrance are bigh; and 
mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
ſtands a ſtreng fort beyond a. platform of 
| guns; which commands it, and though the 
entrance is not above half a-mile broad, yet 
opens fo wide, and makes ſo large.a baſon, 
| that 500 of the biggeſt ſhips. may ride with, 
eaſe and ſaſety z it is an ancient borough- 
town, which has a good market on Friday, 
three churches, and is governed by a- mayor 


and his brethren ; diſtant from Londa 168 


computed, and 198-meaſured miles, 
DASH (v.) to give a blow, or ſtrike, with the 
hand; alſo the free manner of ſtriking flowe- 
iſhes or letters, like writing-maſters z. to 


n. wet with water, by throwing in tones, &c+ 
DA'RLINGTON (s.) in the biſhoprick of 
Dur bam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over 


to filence, or put out of countenance ; to 
confound, ſurprize or ter riß. 
DA'STARD (S.) a coward, or faint - hearted 
perſon, one but of little reſolution .. + 
DA'TA (S.) ſuch things as are known, given, 
or granted in a propoſitien. W 
DATE (S.) a pleaſant fruit; alſo the ſpeciſſes- 
tion of time when a particular sion was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck.,....+ 
DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominate the exact 
time from whence a, writing is in torce, or 
any act was done. i 
DA'TIVE CASE (S.) in Erammar, the third 
caſe in the declenſion of nouns; it is. called 
dati ve, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſomething to ho 
given; in the Egli Tongue, this caſe. is 
expreſſed by the fign to; as, Courtegus ce 
all, Payable to him, Lend to we. 
DAVEN TRT (S,) in Northamptonſhire, is a 
good town, but principally depends upon tra- 
vellers, for ſupport of whom there re many 
good inns; it, is governed. by a mayor, alder- 


men, and ane with 12 ſteemen; it has 


3 of lightening, alſo to caſt or thro 
a cart, Javelin, arrow, &c. | 


a good market on Wedneſday, and is 60 


© [be 
Pl 


is much frequented by con · chandiers s 


Portugal, Italy, and the plantaticns, with 
| fiſh, particularly pilchards, wh:ch are caught 


a 


computed, and 73 meaſured miles diſtant 
from 


London, - 


' DAU'GHTER (s.) a female child, girl, or 


Woman. 0 


Sr. DAVID's (S.) in Penb/oleſbire, in South. 


Wales, was anciently both a ſamous city and 
an archbiſhop's ſee; it is now a biſhop*s+ 
ſee; but the town is now ſo much decayed, 
that they have but ſew inhabitants, and are 
without the convenience of a market, ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the barren»eſs of the ſci', 
and its unhealthy fituation ; ſo that there is 
little to take notice -of befides its cathedral, 
whoſe roof is higher than any in England ; 
it is 207 computed, and 268 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. | 

DAUNT (V.) to intimidate, terriſy, frighten, 
and put out of heart. 

DAU'N TLESS (A.) without fear or appre- 
henfion of danger. 


| DAU'PHIN (S.) a title given to the eldeſt ſon 


of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
of that crown ; he is ſo called from the pro- 
vince of Daupbine, which was given by Hum- 
bert II. to Pbilip of Ya'ois, on condition, that 


the eldeſt ſons of Franc ſhould bear the arms 


and title of this province. | 

DAW (S.) the name of a bird that chatters © 
talks, about the fize of a ſmall pigeon, com 
monly called 2 jack daw. 

DAWS (V.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 
bribe private y. 
DAWN (S.) the firſt appearance of day light. 
DA'WNING (S.) the beginning of lixtit, the 
appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex- 

pectation. 
DAY (S.) in 2 vulgar Senſe, means only the 
ſpace of time between ſun rifing and ſetting, 
which is termed the natural day; but the ar 
ial or aftronomical day, is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volution upon its axis. In Law, it is e- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or by aſſignment; 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- 


turned at, as days in bank are days upon 


- which the court orders a writ to be returned 
or a party to appear upon a writ ſerved ; to 
be difmifſed without day, or /ine die, is to 
be quite diſcharged. 

Days of Grace, in Commerce, a Certain num- 
ber of days which merchants allow one ano- 
ther to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified 
is expired ; in Zagland and Leipfic, 3 days 
are allowed, ſo that if a bill is drawn. pay 
able in 20 day: after its date, it is not to be 


Paid till 23 doys; in Fronce and Dantzick 10 


are allowed ; at Naples $3 at Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Venice 6 ; at Francfort 4. 
DA'ZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 
too ſtrong or glaring a light; alſo to bribe 
the underſtanding, ſo that a perſon is reſo. 
lutely and invincibly bl nd, | 
DEA CON (s.) a miniſter of the church, or 
dained to ſerve the pricſt or biſh p, to whom 
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DEA 


be gave an account how he diſpoſed of the 


monies delivered to him for the relief of the 
neceſſitous ; this office was firſt created by 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at preſent 
he is one of the loweſt degree in holy or. 
ders, who reads prayers, baptizes, and af. 
fiſts at the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, 

DEA*CONNESES S.) women choſen in the firſt 
ages of the church, to aſſiſt at the baptizing, 
&c. of their own ſex ; at firſt, nonè under 
60, and afterwards 4o years of age, were 
admitted to this office; they were women of 
good repu'e, and commonly w.dows, | 

DEAD (A.) without life, inactive, flat, or igfi. 

pid, as liquor is that is expoſed to the air, 

Dead Reckoning, is the eſtimating or judg.' 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courſe ſhe 
has Reered being known, allowance being 
made for lee-way, drift, &c. 

Dead Water, the eddy water juſt behind 
the ſhip's ſtern. 

DEA/DEN (V.) to ſtop, hinder or weaken 
the force of a blow, weight, undertak.ng, 
fire, &c. | 

DEA'DLY (A.) of a deſtructive nature, cauf- 
ing death; an vnappeaſable hatred, or re- 
vengeful fury, that endeavours to procure the 
death of the party hated. - e 

DEADS or DEAD. HEAPS (S.) ſuch parcels 
of rock, ſoil or common earth, that miners 
leave in the grooves below the ground or ſur- 
face, or are thrown away after the ore is 
picked and waſhed out of them above ground, 

DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or not ha- 
ving the uſe of that ſenſe. 

DEA'FEN (V.) to render or make deaf, to ſtop 
the hearing of a thing, either by making a 
noiſe. or hurting the organs of the ea 

DE AFFO RESTED (A.) not ſubje to, or ex - 
empt from foreſt laws; privileged. 5 

DEA*FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, hardoeſs to, 
or total want of hearing. L 

DEAL V.) to parcel out goods or other mat- 
ters; to tell or give to each perſon his quan- 
tity or number of cards at play; to trace in, 
to traffick, or utter wares and merchandizes. 

DEAL (S.) in Xeat, is a handſome large town, 
but has no market, being de emed only a part 
or member of the port of Sandwich; it lies 
overagainſt the Downs, the famous road for 

ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Londen, 
which makes it much reſorted to by the ſer« 
faring-men, and thoſe who have any deal- 
ings with them; diſtant from Leaden 57 
computed, and 74 meaſured miles. | 
DEA'LER (S.) a trader, one that buys nd 


is to give to, or count out, what number of 
cards each perſon is to have. 


DEALING (8) trading, counting, or diftri- | 


buting. 


DE4MBULA'TION (S.) a walking from placs 


to place. 
DEAN (S.) the head. of a collegiate chu, 


and chief of a chapter; is Fronce, * oldeſt 


ſells commodities; alſo in Gaming, one ti at 
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who had the direction ot ten churches in the 
country; he was ſometimes called ach · prieſt, 
DEAN (S. in Glouceſter ſhire, in the diſtri 


cloathing trade flouriſhed here, but now the 


Foreft of DEAN (S.) in Gl-ucefler ſpire, is a large 


and towns, in which are 23 par'fh-churches, 


_ foreſt, aſſiſted by juries of miners, ho have 
DEA'NRY or DEAN ERV (s.) the juriſdic- 


number of churches over which he has au- 


DEA'NSHIP (s.) the office, dignity, power, 
DEAR (A.) coſtly, or of a great price; alo 
 DEA'RNESS (S.) the charge:blenefs, coſtli- 


DEARTH ü (S.) ſca city, want, famine, 85 
DEATH (S.) a privation or ceſſition of life, 
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ber of the Serben, and of the parlia- 


ments, ate called dean; the country pariſh- 

ieſts in many places are, called deansz in 
the ancient Monaftertes, he was a ſuperior 
under the abbot, and had ten monks under 


A gate. ; . 
1 Dean, was formerly an eccleſiaſtick, 


Un Dean was the ſame in the city. 
Dean and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 
of eccleſiaſticks belonging to a cathedral or 
col'egiate church, 5 


of the F-reft of Dean, is a toleraole town, 
conſiſting chiefly of one Rreet 3 formerly the 


chief minu'aRture is pin making; it has a 


good mirket weekly on Monday, and is 99; 


computed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, 


tract of ground, and though much curtailed, 


is ſtill about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 


within wh ch ate 3 hundreds, ſeveral yillages 


fizvate between the rivers Severn and Wye ; 
it was ancien ly ſhaded with woods quite 
theo“; the ſoil is a wet clay, proper for the 
grow'h of oaks, for wh ch this foreſt was 
formerly ſo tamous, that mcſt of our ſhips 
were made of them: Within its limits ma- 
ny iron mines have been ſound, the working 
of which has leſſe ned the foreſt, and filled it 
with men and w men inſtcad of trees; tho 
there are Nill many in it: The king hath 
here a ſwanimate court, for the preſervation 
of the yert and veniſon, kept at the ſpeech- 


houſe, a large building in the middle of the 


foreſt ; the judges whereof are the verdurers, 
choſen annually by all the ſrecholdets of the 
county : For the improvement of the. iron 
mines and forges, a court is held, di:eQed by 
a ſte ward appojn.ed by the conitable of the 


their particular laws. 
tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or 


thority, and from whence he receives his in- 
come, b 


or authority of s dean. 
valuable, heloved, or highly eſteemed. 


nefs, &c. of any thing that 18 advanced be- 
yond the uſual or common price, arifing from 
ſcarcity, delicacy, &c, | 


or the ſeparation of the foul from the body ; 
with the Pbyfirians, it is the ceſſation or total 
ſoppage of the circulation of the blood, and 
conſequently of all the animal and vital 


or be deſtroyed, | | ö 
DEA”TH-WATCH (S.) a little inſect that 
makes a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 


ge of the death of ſome of the family where 
it is heard, : 
DE AURATION (S.) the covering any thing 
with gold, oc gilding it, as apothecaries 
their pills, to prevent ihe nauſeous taſte 4 
their phy ſick being u kſome to the patient. 
DEBA'R (v.) to hunder, prevent, keep (rot, 
or ſhut cut. | | 
DEBA/RK (V.) to come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on ſhore, & c. | 
DEBA'SE (V. ) to bang down, to make worſe, 
| or qualify too much, as they do gold or fil- 


of alloy; to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
very mean or low ; alſo to underyalue of 
diſpacage a thing or perſon. 

DEB WTE (S.) a conſultation upon a ſubje@, 
wherein all that can be faid on either fide of 
| the queſtion is urged; alſo a quat rel, wran- 

gle, or diſagreement. | 

DEB4/TE (V.) ta diſpute, diſcuſs, or examine 
deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſo to quarrel, 
 wrangle, or diſagtee. 3 
DE BAUCH (v. to revel and riot laxurioufly g 
to corrupt a perion's manners; to ſeduce or 
rev-ſh a virgin, or modeſt woman; to ſpoil, 
or injure a thing, = Cs - 
DEB 5 UCHEE” or DERBOCHEE!/ (S.) one wha 
proQtifes all manner of Jewdneſs, drunken- 
neſs, and diſorderly living. 

DEBA4U/CHERY (S.) drunkenneſs, whore= 
dom, filthy talking, all manner of diſorderly 
licertioufneſs, N 1 
DE! BENHAM (S.) in Seen, of itfelf a toler- 


” 


hill, but in the midſt of very ſtiff and dirty 
roads, which cauſes it to be but little fre- 
quented, and ſhyhtly inhabited, as well 18 
meanly built; it has a poor ma: ket weekly. 
on Friday; from London 68 computed, ant 
86 meaſured miles, 15 | 
DEBE'NTURE .S )'a publick inſtrument” gi», 
ven by the government as a ſecurity for mo- 
ney due for wages, or for cuſtom paid in- 
wards, which the merchant upon exporting 
thoſe ſame commodites is to be repaid. 
Her LITATE (V.) to weaken or render in- 
effectual a perſonꝰs capacity or power of do- 
ing a thing. 8 ee 
DEBYLITY or DEBYLITUDE (s.) weak- 
neſs, ir flrmity, want of ſkill or power, 
e - 7 27%" n 
DEBY/IS'T (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
travagant, c. F Pe OR 
DEBONA'IR (A.) briſk, lively, affable, eour 
te us, good natured. ; 


one man to another. 


«4 - ' . 


b. 


which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 


DEBT (s.) whatever is owing by, or due from 
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| .funAions, ſuch as reſpiration, ſenſation, me, 
DEA'THUESS (A.) immortal, that cannot die 


ver, by m xing it with too great a quantity 


able, clean town, as being ſeated upon an 


RE 
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DE'BTOR (S.) any perſon or accompt that 


does any thing to another, 
DE'CADE (S.) the number of ten, or any 
thing divided in a ten-fold manner, as th 
common numeration table, &c. 


DECA'DENCY (S.) a falling down, a decay- 


ing, waſting, or coming to ruin. 
DE'CAGON (S.) a geometrick figure of ten 
fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. 
DE/CALOGUE S.) the ten commandments 
given by Moſes to the Iſraelites, 


| DECA/MERIS (s.) a term uſed by ſome wri- 


ters upon ſound for a tenth patt. 


| DECA/MERON (S.) a volume or book di- 


- vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or 
books. 

DECA'MP (V.) to break up or move a camp 

at or from one place, and to march or go to 

another that is more convenient. 

DECA'NT (V.) to rack or pour off liquor out 
of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be 
Fine and free from the dregs, by leaving all 

the ſediment behind. 5 X 8 

DECA'NTER (S.) one that pours or racks off 

© liquor from the lees into other veſſels ; alſo a 

_ handſome flint glaſs bottle to put wine, ale, 


Kc. into, for the more eaſy pouring it into 


glaſſes 


| DECA/NUS (S.) an officer among the Romas: 


who had ten perſons under him. | 

DECA'STYLE (S.) in Archite&gre, building 
that has ten columns in front. 

DECAY” (S.) a gradual waſting or conſuming, 
Or falling away. 

DECAY” (V.) to ſpoil, wither, wafte, and 

gradually come to ruin or diſſolution. 

DECEA'SE v.) to die a natural and common 

death, without any external or accidental 
violence. 


_ ® DECEA'SE (S.) the natural dying or going out 


ol this life ot any perfon. ; 
DECEP'T (S.) a crafty, fubtle, fly, wily im- 
_. poſition. fraud, or cheat. | 
DECEITFUL (A.) a perſon or thing that ap- 
- pears or pretends to be one thing, and is 
really. quite the contrary. 
DECEVTFULNESS (S.) fraud, couſenage, falſe 
_ dealing, hollow- heartedneſs, &c. 
DECEI'VABLE (A.) that may be impoſed 
upon, or cheated, | 


DECEI'VE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 


uile, or deal treacherouſly with any one. 
DECEMBER .) with ſome the tenth, and 
with others, and now with us, the laſt month 
in the. year, wherein the ſun enters Capri- 
corn, and makes the winter ſolſtice. In Ro. 
mulus s year it was the tenth month, and was 
conſecrated to Saturn; upon the 5th, they 
_ t the Faunalia; on the 17th, the Satur- 
nalia; on the 22d, the Lararis; and on 
the laſt day, the Juveniles Ludi; and the 
peaſants kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna, 
- they having got in their fruits, and ſown 
their corn, The Painters, c. repreſent this 


- 
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month by an old man with a h . 
aſpect, clothed in ſurs, with cares. LET 
ings upon his head, his noſe red, and his 

| beard hanging with icicles, carrying a bundle 
of holly znd ivy at his back,, and holding a 

ost in his hand, | 

DECE'MPEDAa (S.) a meaſure of ten feet uſeq 

5 — the ee 

E'MVIRATE(S.) among the R 
the office of the e Wet oy: 
| DECE'MVIRI (S.) a body of magiſtrates in the 
Roman government, confiſting of 10 perſons, 
in whom was lodged the ſovereign authoci. 
3 they had the power of making laws for 
the people, and it was by them that the law 
of the twelve tables was compoſed. The de. 
cemwvirt were alſo appointed to take care of 
certain affajrs, as commiſſioners are now, 
viz, to adminiſter juſtice in the abſence ofthe 
prætors, take care of the Sibyls books, and 
the ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare feaſts; 
ſometimes in lieu of decemviri only ſeptemviri, 
triumviri, or duumviri were conſtituted, 

DE'CENCY or DE/CENTNESS (S.) modeſty, 
comelineſs, any thing fit to be done ; order, 
regularity, &c. EE 

DECENNA'LIA (S.) ſeaſts held by the Romas 
emperors every tenth year of their reign, 
with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the peo - 
ple, &c. 

DECE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is w be 
continued for ten years, ' and then ceaſe or 
begin again, | 

DE'CENT (A.) handfome, commendable, fit 
to be done, convenient. 

DECE'/PTION (s.) a fraud, impoſition, or 
wrong appearance. 


parted or made leſs. 
DECIDE (V.) to arbitrate or conclude an af- 
fair that was in difpute. | 
DECFDUOUS (A.) ready to fall, tottering. 
DE/CIL (S.) the aſpect of two planets when 
they are diſtant from one another a tenth part 
of the Zodiac, | | 
DE'CIMAL ARITHMETICK (S.) that part 
of arichmetick which confiders units or whole 
numbers made in decimal fractions. 7 
Decimal Fractions, are thoſe whereof the 
denominators are decuples of 1, or are 1 1 


with one or more cyphers; as 10, as | 


= 


1000, 10000, &c. thus , 4%, 2, 
&c, are decimal fractions; but as the deno- 
minators of this ſort of ſractions are always 
known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in wii · 
ting, but the fraction is diſtinguiſhed by a 
a point placed before it thus, . 6. 46.869; 
and as cyphers placed after integers increaſe 
their value decimally, ſo being placed before 
a decimal, they decreaſe its value decimal. 
ly; but being placed before integers, and 
aſter fractions, neither of them is iner 
or diminiſhed, 
DECIMA'TION (S.) among the Romani, 3 


manner of puniſhing thoſe ſoldiers who g 
ö miei, 


DECE/RPTIBLE (A.) chat may be penetrated, | 


3 


0o 
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DECK (S.) a floor of a ſhip whereon the guns 


_— 


de, or behaved themſelves cowardly, which. 
- was done by putting to death every tenth 
man, for which they drew lots. i 
DE/CINERS, DECE'NNIER3, or DO/ZIN- 
ERS (S.) officers who had a check upon the 
friburghs or diſtricts, for the maintenance or 
the public peace, 
DECUPHER (V.) to explain, or find out the 


meaning of a letter wrote in obſure cha 


racters; to expound riddies or difficult pro- 
poſitions; to get a clear and thorough know - 
ſedze of any hidden, difficult, or = 0016 te 
buſineſs. 
DECI'SION (S.) the ending, or finiſhing a 


matter in diſpute; the awarding how " 


thing ſhall, or ought to be. 
DECUVSIVE ( A.) the laſt or finiſhing ſtroke to 
a controverſy, battle, diſpute, c. 


are laid, and upon which the men walk to 
and fro, which is like a ſtory of a houſe ; 


hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three | 


decks, when ſhe has ſo many ſtories. 
Rope Deck, is made of cords inter woven, 
ard is ſtretched over veſſels that have no 
deck, through which they annoy the enemy 
when they have boarded them, 
Half Diet, a deck teac ing from the 
main-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. 


Quarter Decth, goes from the ſteerage a- 


. Joft to the miſter s round houſe. 

DECK (V.) to dreſs, beautify, adorn, or or- 

nament a thing. 

DECLAILM (V.) to ſpeak publickly, like an 
orator ; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh 
againſt a perſon, matter, or thing. 

DECLAMA'TION (S.) a kind of oratorial de- 
ſcant upon a ſubject, compoſed by boys for 
their ſchool exerciſe, and to texch them to 

+ ſpeak in publick, | 

DECLA'RABLE (A.) that may be publiſhed, 

ſet forth, or made known, 

DECLARATION (S.) a ſetting forth, or 

ſhewing the matter; and in Law, the 
writing dowa the cauſe of complaint the 
plaintiff has againſt the defendant ; alſo a 
publick order or proclamation of a'ſtite. | 

DECLARATIVE or DECLA/RATORY (A. ); 
a making known, publiſhing, or ſetting] 
forth, &c, 


DECLA'RE (v.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or- 


openly ſhew, make plain, or known alſo 
to denounce, threaten, or preclaim z alſo to 
unboſom one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 
_ thoughts, or reſolution to another 


per'o 

D:CLE/NSION (S.) the varying the ending of 
nouns, according to the uſage of particular 
languages ; in Pbyfick, it means a diſeaſe 
abating'or growing leſs; but in Moran, it 
ſignifies vice and immoralities growing 
ſtronger and more violent; and in Trade, 
the decay of the whole, or ruin of ſome par- 
ticular branch of manufactu e. 


anon (S.) the falling down, waſl- 


58 


ing, or 3 c. of any thing ; and in 
Alironomy, it is the diſtance of a planet, ſtar, 
&c. from the equator, either nurthward'or 

ſeuthward towards the poles, | 

Deciir.ation, is an arch of a great cirele, 
intercepted between a given Point and the 
equator, and perpendicular to it. 

The Declination of a planet or ſtar is found 
by ſubſtracting the altitude of the pole from 
900. 

Circle of Declination, a great circle paſſing 
through the poles of the world, 

Parallax of the Declination, an arch of the 
Circle of declination, by which the pafallax 

| of the altitude increaſes or diminifhes the 
declination of a ſtar, 

Refraction of the Data an arch of 
the circle of declination, whereby the decli- 
nation of a ſar is encreaſed or diminiſhed 

dy refraftion, © 

Declination of the Needle, the variation of 
the compaſs jrom the true mei idian. 

Declination of a Plane, in Dialling, an 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
from eaſt to weſt, and between the plane 
and the meridian, from- north to ſouth, 

DECLINA'TOR (S.) an inftrument vſel in 
| Dialling, to find the declination, inchaa- 
tion, and reclination of a plane. 

DECLVUNE {(V.) to decay, grow weak, bow 
down, avoid, ſhun, refuſe, forſake, diſcene 
taue, or leave off. . 

DECLINING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 

- ing, leaving off, leaning, or bowing dawn 3 
and in Diallirg, thoſe dials whoſe planes are 
not exactly under one of the four cardinal, 
or N. E. W. or S. points, are called decliners. - 

DECLEVITY (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or 

other thing, reckoning from the top to the 
bottom, or downwards. 

DECO CT (V.) to ſeethe, boil, or ſtew over_ 
the fire, in ſome proper liquor. | , 

DECO'/CTION (s.) # bailing over the fre, 

particularly applied to phyfical preparations, 
either ſor diet- drinks, or other uſes. 

DECOLLATE (v.) to bebead, or ſeparate 
the head ſrom the other ol the body, 6 

by cutt ng it eff. 


* 


to ſignify a ating or xt gta — 

St. Fobn Bara „ head levered from his 

a trunk. ; 

DECOMPOSITION 68 an analyſis, or re- 

ſolution of a body into its firſt principles. 

DECORATE (V.) to ornament, beautify, det 

off, dreſs or embelliſn. 

DECORATION S.) any thing that enriches, 

beautifies, ornaments, or ſets a thing off. 

DECORTICA”TION (S.) the peeling or taking 
off the ſhell, bai k, or huſk of any ſeed, plant, 5 

tree, &c. 

DECO RUM (s.) 5 decency, good beha- 


3 


viour ; and in har, it is the ſuiting 
Oo or 
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or proportioning- every part and member, 
' fo as to dende he whole moſt beautiful, 
commodious, agd | laſting. 

DECQU'/PLE S. in Heoldry, ſeparated, 
parted, not joined; thus a chevron decouple 

is one who wants lomething towards the 
point, whereby it is not joined, but is in 
two parts. 

DECO URS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) fee De- 

4, Eremert, 

DECOY” (V.) to allure, entice, draw in, de- 

-. ceive, or cheat. 

ECO“ (S.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, 
wWheedle, or pretence. 

DECREA'SE(V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 

or decay. 

DECREE' (V.) to ordain, appoint, command, 
reſolve upon, or determine, 

DECREE (S.) a law, ſtatute, or order; alfo 

- @ purpoſe, reſolution, or determination. 

* DECREMENT (S.) a decre⸗ſing, or waſting ; 
in Heraldry, it fiznifies the wane of the moon 
facivg the left ide of the eſcutcheon. 

DECRE'PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 

of pe ſons worn out with age, by teaſon 
whereof they go tooping, or bowing down. 

DECREF¹ITACTTION (S.) in Cry, the dry- 
ing or calcining ſalt over the fi / e, till it ceaſes 

to crackle ; alſo the noiſe or crackling which 

the ſalt makes while it is over the fire. 

DECRE TAL (S.) a name given to a pope's 

letter, bare 4 are anſwers to queſtions re- 
lating to ecclefiaſtical affairs. 

DECRY'(V.) to run down, undervalue, ſpeak 
againſt or ill of a perſon or thing. 

DECU*MBITURE (S.) a lying down, or teſt. 
ing u ; the being violen: ly ſeized with a 


- diſeaſe that compels the Patient to take his | 


bed. 


DECU/PLE (A.) ten fold, or one number or | 
thing ten tuics as much as another, as 1, 


10 3 2, 20, &c. 


' DECUSSA'TION{(S.) the interſeQtion or croſ- | 


fing of lines, rays, nerves, &c. 
- DEDDINGTON (S.) in Oxfordfprre. formerly 
a a town corporate, that ſent þurgeſſes to par- 


" lament, but does not now; it is governed | 


by a bail.ff ; and though a pretty large town, 
vet it has but a ſmall market weekly on Sa- 
turday; d:ftant from London 51 res, 
and 62 meaſured miles. 
DE/DICATE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint a 
thing for a par'icular purpoſe, and com- 
.. monly is meant in a religious ſenſe ; alſo to 
addreſs or preſent a book to a pines, no- 
dleman, ſcholar, & . 
pie rio (8 ) the folemn act of fepa- 
rating or appointing a church, perſon, book. 
c. to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe ; 3 alſo 
the infcribing a thing to ſome great perſon, 
_ as a protection or honour to it ; allo a feaſt 
. kept by the Fewws on the 2<th of the month 
Cute, which anſwers to part of our No- 
 wember and ; mc 
» - 


this feaſt lafts a. whole. 


DE/DICATORY (A.) of, belonging, or pere 


tainiog to a dedication. 
DEDI"TION.: (S.) a yielding, giving up, or 
ſurrendering a place that is beſieged, 


DEDU/CE (V.) to colle&, draw, or infer one | 


thing from another. 


DEDU'CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or may 


| 


” 


be drawn or inferred from another. 
DEDU/CT (v.) to withdraw, leſſen, ſubſtraQ, 

or take one thing out, or from another, 
DEDU/CTION (S.) a concluſion, conſequence, 

or inference ; alſo the actual jeffening, ſub- 


ſtt acting, or "taking one thing out of, or 


from another, 
DEED (S.) ſomething really performed or done, 
an action; in Law, certain writ:ngs that con- 
tain the conditions ot a contract or agreement 
between party and party, one or more; 
. ſometimes they are called indentures, irom 
ic dentions or notches upon the edges, which 
do or ought to exactiy tally or agree with 
the counter part figned by the contrary par- 
ty or parties, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
that, or thoſe parties by whom it is no: ſign- 
ed, and is mentioned in the deed itſelt to 
be interchangeably or ſeverally ſigned, ſeal- 
ed, and delivered for the purpoſes therein 
mentioned, to prevent all frauds or miſre · 
p. eſentations whatever; but a deed poll is a 
plain, ſingle, unindented inſtrument, ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered by one party only. 
DEEM (v. ) to value, eſteem, judge, think, 
imagine, or ſuppoſe. 
DEE'/MSTERS (S.) perſons in the iſle of Man, 
to whom differences are refel red, and by 
them decided w:thout any proceſs or charges, 
DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimenſion 


of body, and is the ſame with thick, in con- 


tradictic n to long and broad, which conſti- 
tute a ſurface 3 alſo profoundly learned, 
hard to underſtand, d fficult to come at, ſe- 
cret, obſcure, hidden, dark. 
Deep Sea-Line, a (mall line with which 
navigators found deep waters; at the end of 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, called 
the deep ſea-lead, the bottom of which is co- 
vered with tallow, which brings up part of 
the ſoil {rom the bottom, whereby they diſ- 
cover what coaſt they are on, though they 
cannot deſcry land. 


DEEP (S.) the great ſea or cor flux of waters, | 


ſo calted from its great depth that is ſcarcely 
to be fathomed, 

DEE/PING or. DIE'PING (S. ) in Liacolaſpire, 
a ſmall market- town, ſituate in a fenny 
ground; its mai ket is weekly on Thuriday ; 
diſtant from London 70 computed miles. 

DEER (S.) th:ſe wild beaſts of the chace 
whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called vevifon, 
and which are commonly kept, in the foreſts 
and parks of princes, noblemen. and en 
tlemen. 

DEFA CE (V.) 
damage, or injue & picture, Nat 
Writing, &G 


n 
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to blot, ſmear, We butt, 


We Cl 
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DE FA/CTO s.) aftually, really, poſitively, ! 
and truly done or performed, | 
DEFALCA'TION (S.) an abating or deduQting 
ſomething in an accompt z and in Garden-: 
irg, it is the pruning, trimming; or cutting 
vines and other trees. | n | 
DEFA'MATORY (A.) flanderous, injurious, 
falſe, abuHve. | 
DEFA ME (V.) to ſpeak ill and falſely: of a 
perſon 3 to ſlander, backbite, or diſcredit. 
DEFAULT (S.) an error, imperfection, want, 


flaw, or defect; and in Law, it is the ren - 


dering a perſon obnoxious, to the fine, for- 
ſeit, amerciament, or other puniſnment of 
the court, for omitting ſometh ng that ought 
to have been done, or committing or doing 
ſomething forbidden. | whe 
BEFEA/SANCE or DEFEI'SANCE (S.) in a 
Law S:nſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
which when performed, the act is diſabled 
and made void, as if it had never been dohe; 
the difference between a defaiſance and a 
-proviſo is, that a defarſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which terminates: 
with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the general contract or deed. 


DEFEA'T (S.) in War, is the loſs of the bat- 


.. tle, a driving violently out of the field, a; 


compleat overthrow, a thorough rout, 
ſlaughter or deſtruction; in Civil Affairs, a 
diſappointment, prevention, or hindrance, 
DEFE'CATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine 
from dregs, ſediment, &c, 
DEFE'CT (S.) a blemiſh, or imperfection; an 
. omiſſion, or want of ſomething, | 
DEFE'CTION (S.) a deſerting, leaving, for- 
- ſaking; or/falling off from a party, whether 
religious or civil, _ 
DEFECTIVE (A.) wanting ſomething; or 
that is full of faults, or imperſections. 
DEFE'NCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port; alſo anſwering, maintaining, upholt- 
ing, defending, or juſtitying ; and in the Mi- 
litary- Language,. oppoſition or reſiſtance ; in 
La, it is that reply a defendant ought t 
make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his 
count or declaration, l 
DEFE/NCELESS (A.) weak, impetent, with- 
d out friends or ſupport 31 alſo guilty. | 


any creature, as the horns of a bull or ſtag, 
the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c. 


In Fortification,' they are all ſuch works as| 


cover or protect the oppoſite poſts, f 
| DEFE'ND (V.) to protect, take care of, juſ 
_ tify and ſupport, vindicate, he!p, or maintain, 
DEFE'NDABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
zuſtified, protected, or helped. 
DEFE/NDANT 1S,). in Law, is the perfor, 
pro ecuted, or ſued in a perſonal action. 
DEFENDER (S.) was formerly an officer of 


Ae truſt both in church and ſtate; his bu- 
dogg was to (ee that juſtice was adminifter'd | 
1 ally, and to relieve the poor and needy. 
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Defender of the Faith, a title of honour 


Fe 955 
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borne by, the kings of England, ever.fince_ 


Henry VIII. to whom it was granted by pops 
Leo X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Luther, in defence of the Church of Rame. 
DEFE'NSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves as, 
a help, proteQion, or affiſtance, whether in 
Phyfick, as bandages, plaiſters, &c, or in 
Civil Afſai a, by arguments, weapons, clothe. 


ing, or any o'her way of keeping from dan- 


ber, hurt, injury, or damage. ; 
DEFE'R (V.) to delzy, put off, or adjourn. 

from one time to another. 5 
DEF ERENCE (S.) reſpect, compliment, com- 
. deſcenfion, regard, or ſubmiſſion. 5 
DE'FERENT CIRCLE (S.) in the ancient 

Aftronomy, a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 


planets, | 8 
(A.) in Heraldry, is when the head 
of a beaſt ſeems to be cut of ſmooth. 


DEFAF 


DEFI'ANCE (s.) a challenging, daring, ot 


open provoking; 
DENCE (S.) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ailing, 5 : : 8 
DEFICIENT (A.) unable, incapable; unfit; 
that wants ſometHing neceſſar x. 
DEFVLE (V.) to unhallow, pollute, ' prefane; 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear, alſo to raviſth 
or deflour a virgin or matron j in the aft of 
War, it is to march or fall off by files or 

- ſmall ranks, 3 : 


DEF/LE (S.) in Far, a firait, narrow line, 


thro* which an army can paſs only in file. 
DEFI'LEMENT (S) the polluting, unhallow- 
ing, or profaning any holy or confecrate 

perſon, place, or thing. i 
DEF NE (v.) to explain, clear up, declare, 

determine, decide, or appoint,” ES 


DE'FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, _aſctrv | 


tained, determined, Ne Ho ok 
DE/FINITENESS S.) certainty, limifedneſs; 
determinateneſs,” | e 
DEFINITION (s.) a clear, mort, plain, and 
general account or deſcription of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained the natute and 
general ptoperties of the thing defined, by 
wh. ch it may be more eafily and clearly un- 
derte , np. | 


- | DEFVNITIVE (A) decifive, ending, poſitives 
DEFE'NCES (S,) in Heraldry, the weapons of | TE 1 | 


and expreſs, ' 5 | 

DEFINITOR (s.) 2 term in ſeveral religious 
orders. for an afieffor of counſellor to a ge- 
netal or ſuperior; When in the convent, be 
takes place next to the ſuperior; but out of 


it, he takes the precedence of him, definitors* 


are ſubje& to the ſuperiors of the convents 
they hve in, fo far as relates to the mona». 
ſtick life, hut in n:thing elſe, - © © 1, 96S 
DEFLAGRA'TION (S.) in Chymifiry, the 
' ſetting fire to à body whick has been firſt 
mixed with ſome ſulphurous matter, in or- 
der to puriſy it. e 


DE FLE'TION'or DEFLEXURE (s.) a Riggs! 


ing, bowing,. or bending, alfo a go ng qut 
of the right way, as a ſhip does, that'b 
O 2 e | ', real 


#45 


* 5 
+ 
[1 * 1 
* 


provoke, . 


- DEJE'CT (V.) to caft down, afflict, grieve, 
' DEJECTION or DEJE/CTEDNESS (s.) the 


- DEIFY (V.) to make into, or put inſtead of 
b s ( 


DEI 
" reafon of currents and other hindrances, 
cannot fail upon her due courſe z and in Op- 
ticks, is called by Sir {ſaac Newton, inflec- 
tion, or bending inwards. 

DEFLO'WER (S.) to raviſh or force a wo- 
man againſt her will; alſo to ſpoil or take 
away the beauty of a thing. 

DEFLU'X1ON s.] a falling or flowing down; 

and in Phyſicl, it id the humours of the body 
_ flowing from a ſuperior to an inſerior part. 

DEFO'RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
eſtste from the right owner. 

DEFU'RCOUR (S.) one who by violence dil- 
. ſeizes another of his eſtate, 

DEFO'KM (V.) to make a perſon or thing 
ugly or irregular ; to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil 
the regular form or figure of a thing. 

DEFO'RMITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (s.) 

the ill ſhape or uslineſs of a thing that is 
. ſpoiled, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, 
by difgvifing, adding to, or taking from it 
ſomething it ought to have to make it a- 
grecable, 

DEFRAU'D (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 

purloin, deceive, trick, or cczen. 

DEFRAY (V.) to pay the expence, or bear 
the charge of a perſon or thing. 


| DE'FTARDER (S.) the name of the treaſurer | 


in the empires of Turkey and Perfia, 
DEFU'XCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that 
is deprived of life. ; 
DEFY/ v.) to challenge, dare, out- brave, or 
DEGE'NERACY (S.) a filling off from vir- 
tue and goodneſs, and becoming bad, vile, 
or naughty, | | 
DEGE'NERATE (V.) to g:0w bad or worſe ; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner or 
more corrupt ſtate. | Lon 
DEGRADA'TION (S.) the act of depriving a 
perſon of his digni y and honour. 
DEGRA'DE (V.) to render vile, mean or 
contemptible, by accufing a perſon of doing 
bad acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 
take away the honourable title of a man's 
anceſtors, | 
DEGREE! (S.) the ſtate or condition that a 
perſon is in, or that may be changed from a 
higher to a lower, or from lower to higher; 
and in a Mathematical Senſe, it is the 360th 
part of a circle; in Phyſich, it is the intenſe- 


neſo, or remiſſion of any quality, hot or cold, 


in a plant, drug; mineral or compoſition, 
DEHORT (V.) to diſſwade a perſon from, or 
. adviſe to the contrary of what a perion ſeems 


inclined to, | 


trouble, or diſpirit. 


being caſt down, afl cted, grie ved, or di- 


ſpirited. | | 


- DEIFICA'TION (S.) a making or eſteeming a 


e perſon or thing, a god, and under that pre. 
tence paying divine honours to it. 


WS oP 
PSIGH (V.) to condeſcend to. to comply 
with, to grant, vouchſaſe, or yield to. 
DE'ISM (S.) the belief or doQrine taught by 
thoſe who reject all manner of revelation, ag 
a cheat or impoſition, and go merely by the 
light of nature, believing that there is a God, 
a providence, vice and viitue, and a fu. 


ments ſhall be beſtowed upon the good and 
the bad; this opinion is alſo called Free- 
thinking. 

| Porter of deiſm; he is alſo called a Free. 
thinker, 


deiſts. | 

DE/ITIES (S.) an appellation given by the 
poets to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped by 
the heathens, which were as numerous as 
the humours of the peoplz, or the defigns of 
their governors required, 

DEJUGA'TION (S.) a releafing or unyoaking, 

or ſetting at liberty, 

DEIVIRILE (A.) a term in the ſchool divi- 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine and 
human nature exiſts at the ſame time, 

DELACERA!'TION (S.) a rending or vio- 
lently tearing in pieces. 

DELACRY MA'TION (S.) the flowing down 
of the watry humours of the eyes, whether 
arifing ſrom pain or grief, commonly called 
crying or weeping, or involuntarily from 
ſome diſeaſe. | | 

DELACTA'TION (S.) a weaning, or taking 
away from the breaſt. N a 

DELA'Y (V.) to put off, or defer from ont 
time to another; to hold in ſuſpence. 

DEL4'Y (8) a put cM, a deferring, a ſtop, 
tay, holding in (uſpence, 

DELE'TTABLE (A.)] pleaſant, delightful, 
charming, or agreeable, TL 

DELECTA'TION (S.) delight, pleaſure, 2 

greeableneſs, pleaſantneſs, | 

DELEGATE (v.) to ſubſtitute or appoint a 
perſon to do an action in the room or ſtead 
of another; to authorize particular judges 
upon extraordinary: occafions.' | 

DE'LEGATES (s.) commiſioners appoint 
by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to fi 
upon an appeal to the king in the court of 
chancery. =. 

Court of Delegates, the higheſt court for 
civil affairs which concern the church; hi- 
ther a perſon may appeal from a ſentence 
given in the ecclefiaſtical court; from hence 
there lies no appeal but to the houſe of lords z 
but the king may grant a commiſſion of re- 
view under the great ſeal; the citations ar 
all in the king's name, | 

DELEGA'TION (s.) in the Civil Law, ie 
when a debtor appoints one to whom he ig 
a creditor, to pay, anſwer, or ſatisfy his cre- 

DELE'TION (S.) a blotting ovt, a taking a- 


way, deſtroying, or eraſing, DELE- 


ö 


ture ſtate, wherein rewards and puniſh. 


DE'IS T (8.) a profeſſor, encourager, and ſup. 


DEI'STICAL (a. ) of or belonging to deiſm or 


DELI“VER (v.) to redeem from captivity, or 


DEL 
DELETE/RIOUS (A.) with Naturals, ſome- 
thing of a deſt: uQtive or huriful nature. 
DELF (S.) a mine or quarty where coal or 
none is got: in Heraldry, it is ore of the a- 


batements of honour, and is a ſquare in the 


midd!e of an eſcutcheen, A Delf-Tenne is 

due to him, who tevokes a challenge, which 

be has given, or forfeits his word of honour : 

If there are two or more delſi in an eſcut 

cheon, it is not an abatement z as a'ſo if it 

be metal, or charged upon it, for it then be- 
comes a perſect bearing. 

' qbenians, in honour of Ae; this feſtival 
was held fo ſacred, that they would not ex- 
ecute any maleſactor while it Jaſted : Thus 
Leropbon and Plato inform us, that Socrates 
was kept in priſon thirty days after his con- 
demnation, becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
whereas they did not ſcruple to put Ptorron to 
death upon a feſtival dedicated to Jupiler. 

DELIBERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
debate, weigh, or conſider, : 

DELIBERA'TION (S.) 2 prudent, wiſe, 
though-ful, thorough conſulting or thinking 
upon a thing. | 

DELI'BERATIVE (A.) of or belonging to 

_ deliberation 3 in Rbecorick, it is ſuch argu- 
ments or illuſtrations as are made uſe of to 
prove ſomething and to induce the audience! 
to put in execution, what is recommended 

to them. 8 

DE'LICACY or DELICATEN ESS (S.) cvri- 
ouſneſs, accuracy, perfeQnels ; alſs dainti- 
neſs, ſqueamiſhne's, fantaſticalneſs, pride, 
deliciouſneſs, voluptuouſneſs, | „ 

DELICIOUS (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in 
taſte, ſweet, rich, valuable, fragrant curious. 

DELVCHT (S.) joy, pleaſure, ſatis faction; 
the beat or inclination of the mind. 5 

DELIGHT (V.) to practiſe a thing by choice, 
and with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

DELIGHTFUL or DELIGHTSOME (A.) 
pleafing, ſatisfactory, & ũ“ꝛ  _ „ 

DELVNEATE{V,) to ſketch, draw, deſcribe, 
declare, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, 
as a painter or mathematician doth any fi- 
gure or body by lines, c. 


DELINEA'TION (s.) the ſketching or draw- | 


ing the outlines of a picture, &c. 
DELINQUENCY S.) the failing in, or fall- 
ing off from one's duty or promiſe ; an of- 

ſending or faultineſs. 

DELVNQUENT (s.) an offender, a criminal, 
or guilty perſon. | 

DELI'QUIUM (s.) a fwooning or fainting a- 
way, called alſo lipothymy and ſyncope; in 

. Chymiſtry, it is the caufing a ſalt to melt 

into water, by putting it into a moiſt place; 

- alſo: a diſtillation by fire. | 

DELIRI/OUS (A.) mad, ſenſeleſs, doting, light- 
headed, one befide himſelf. ; 


any imminent danger, to reftore or put into 
the | poſſeſſion of a thing, to releaſe one from 


| | 
'LIA {S.) a famous feſtival held by the 4- 


| DEM 
| any trouble, to lay a woman in child. birth 


aud ence. | £ 
DELVVERANZLE (S.) a ſetting free or at li- 
berty, the giving or ſurtencering a thing up 
that was with-held, the manner of ſpeaking 
publickly. | e 
DELTVERV or PARTURVTION (8. the 
bringing forth a perfect foetus, whether liv- 
ing or dead. 8 
Legitimate Delivery, in Midwifry, is that 
which happens at the true time, that is, in 
the tenth _— month. a | 
legitimate Deliuery, is that which happens - 
before or after the ke time. | . 
Natura/ Delivery, is when the ſce'us comes 
into the world uniformly, and without any” 
| impediment. F 
Delivery in Law; ſee Replegiare. 
DELPHI'NUS or BO'LPHIN . in Afroso- 
my, a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 
ſphere, conſiſting, according to Prolemy, of qt 
ro, Tychs 10, and Mr, Flamfleed 18 ftars, © 
DELU'/DE (V.) to enfnare, entice, impoſe upon, 
cheat, defraud, deceive draw in, begvile.” 
DELVE (V.) to dig or turn up the groumd 
hke a gardener, Fe 
DE'LUGE (S.) an overflowing or inundation 
of water, covering either the whole or pa 
of the earth; alſo any violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon a nation or 


% 


private perſon, _. : 
DELU'SION (S.) an impoſture, cheat, or pre- 
_ tended miracle. | | X 
DELU'SIVE or DELU'SORY (A.) 'a falſe 
pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 
poſes, deceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 
tences. 1 
DE MAGOGUE (S.) a captain, head or ring: 
leader in a faction. rabble, mob, c. 
DEMATLN or DEME'SN (S.) in its wulgay 
Senſe, fignifi-s the lord's manor place, with 
the lands and buildings thereunto belonging, 
which he and his anceſtors have from time 
to time kept in their own hands; in Lat, 
it fignifies a lords patrimony, or thoſe lands 
which he holds of himſelf; it is alſo ufed for 
_ a diſtinRtion between th-ſe lands Which a2 
lord of a manor has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of a leffve demiſed upon » rent for 
a term of years or life, and thoſe lands be- 
longing to the ſaid manor, which are the free 
or copy- holds; it alſo ſignifies ſuch lands as 
are held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only 
which are held in fee; it is alſo uſed in op- 
poſition to the frank tee. 4 
DEMAND (V.) to aſk, lay claim to, require 
or o mn. - 
DEMAND (s.) an aſking, claiming, requies 
ing or owning a thing, as being the proper 
owner of it. | | 5 1 
DEMA'NDANT (S.) a Law term, ſignifying 
the proſecutor in a teal Gon, ſo called, be- 
cauſe he aſks for or claims lands, .&c. and is 
the ſame with plaintiff in perſonal actions. 


8 
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alſo to ſpeak one's mind freely im 2 publick 4 = 
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D E M 
EME AN (v.) to behave, carry, 
„or ill in company, or otherwiſe, 
DEMEANOUR (S.) behaviour, carriage, or 
gàcting well or ill. | * 
DEMEMBREE? (S.) in Heraldry, is when any 
of the limbs of an gnimal are cut off. 
DEME'RIT (S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving; ** HELEN 
DE'MI.(S.) the half or diminutive of a thirg ; 
as a demi: b1flion, in Fortification, is one with 
only one face and one flank ; fo a demr-can- 
non is a leffer or ſmaller: piece of ordnance 
than a cannon, of which there are various 
. + forts; the like may be (aid of a demi-culverin, 
DEMI. GOD (S., among the Ancients, was one 
vrho wat not a god by birth but was raiſed 
to that honour for his heroick actions. 
DE'MI GORGE (S.) in Forr:ficarion, half the 


or act well 


* 
* 


af 


gore or entrance into the baſtion taken from 


.. the ang'e of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion, or the angle che two'courtines would 


make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. | 


 DEMI'SE (V.) to let, or make over lands or 
tenements by leaſe or will ; alſo the death 
of a king or other perſon, 


* 


DEMO -RACY (S.) a form of government, | 
wherein the ſupreme authority is in the hands 


of the people. 


DEMOCKA'TICAL (A.) of or belorging to 
the government or democracy. ; 
DEMO'LISH (v.) to pull or throw down, to 
raze or tuin any thing bu It, to deſtroy, hurt, 
or (poll a thing. N 
DEMOLITION (s.) the deftroying, pulling 
dev, hurting, or ruining a thing. 
| DE'MON (s.) a name given by the ancients 
do certain ſpirits, who, they pretended, had 


the power of doing to mankind either good 


or evil ; they alſo called them Gen, 
PEMO'NIAC (s.) a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
ſpirit or devil. „ 
DEMO NIA CRS (S.) a branch of the Ana. 


baptiſts, who believe, that the devils ſhall be 


ſaved at the end of the world. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) any ching that is ca- 
pable of being made plain and clear to the 
underſtanding. 63 * 
DEMO NSTRATE (V.) to prove the truth of 


a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it a per- 


ſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be totally 
- . Ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; but this 


prodf is hardly applicable to any thing but 


mathematical concluſions. 
| DEMO'NSTRATION (s.) the actual or un- 
dieniable making a thing fo plain and incon- 
ttteſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
. from ſelf-evident principles, that every body 
muſt own the truth of the propofition, 
 DEMO'NSTRATIVE' (A.) that proves or 
. ſhews the truth aſſerted beyond all contra- 
_ _ diction ; alſo that may be demonſtrated. 
PEMU'R .) to object againſt an adverſary's 
© , bill, to ſhew the deficiencies of a plaintiff's 
V 


o 


DEN 


DEMU'RE (A) preciſe, affe@edly gtaye, g- 


ver mcdeft, reſerved, or baſhful, 
DEMU'RRAGE (S.) an allowance made for a 
ſhip's ſtaying longer in a port, for the con. 
- venience of loading, &. than the time agreed 
upon by the charter paity. - | 
DEMU*RRER {S.) a ſtop put to the proceed. 
ings in an act on, upon the ſtarting of ſome 
difficuity, wh ch mutt be clear'd up byithe 
court beiore they can proceed any fartheri 
DEN S.) the cave or place where liens and 
other wild beaſts lodge themſeives in, or are 
kept by thoſe who have them as rarities; al- 
ſo a dark retired part of a priſon. | 
DENA'RIUS (S.) a fiver coin among the 
Romans, in value ſeven-pence ſterlng; it 
weighed a dram or the 8th of an ounce, 
and was marked with an X, to ſhe that it 
was equivalent to ten aſſes or four ſefterces ; 
there was alſo another ſort coined in the time 
of the Reman emperors, and weighed the 
7th pait of an ounce ; it is alſo uſed in our 
law-bocks for an Eng/ifb penny. 
DE'NBIGH (S.) the principal town in Des- 
bighſhire, ſeated on the hanging of a rocky 
hill, on the branch of the Clays, once a place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable caſ- 
tle was in its tull vigour and duly garriſon'd; 
the town is moderately large, weil built, and 
chiefly inhabited by glovers and tanners, has 
a pretty good trace, and is governed by two 
aldermen, two bailiffs, and 25 capital bur- 
geſſes, with ſub- officers, ſends ore member 
to parliament, and has a good market week- 
ly on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and pro- 
v. ſions; 160 computed, and 209 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 
DE'NBIGHSHIRE (S.) in North Wales, is a 
county generally very hilly, ſome of which 
hills are fo high, that they have continual 
- ſnow upon them, the tops whereof are the 
countryman's morr.ing almanack, to denote 
a fair day by the riſe of the vapours from 
them; it is of a different ſoil, the weſten 
part being heathy, and is much inclined to 
lier ility, and but thinly inhabited; the eaſt- 
ern part beyond the vale of Cluyd, is fruitful, 
but the middle, which is a plain, is both the 
moſt'pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry. The biſhopricks of Banger and 
St. Aſaph have each their ju:iſd ctions in the 
reſpective parts of this county, which is from 
eaſt to weſt 41 miles long, and from north 
to ſouth ao'; it is divided into 12 hundreds, 
which contain 57 pariſh churches, 4 market- 
' towns; and 6400 houſes ; It ſends 2 member 
to parliament. Rye, commonly called amel- 
corn, is produced in the greateſt quantify 3 
goats and ſheep are alſo plentifol z befides 
which there ate ſeveral mines, that produce 
great parcels of lead ore, particularly that 
called the marquis of Pozon's. 7855 
DENCHEE! (A.) in Heraldry, is when an Off 
dinary is indented, or 25 of notches hike 
* N 7 8 
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, dit. DENTILOOUIST (S.) one that -lif * er 
2 ON uro 9 1 775 denial, 47 = ſpeaks thro? the. 9 Fe 
n pl. 8.) 2 refuſing, turning away; or e (S.) a liſping or ſpeaking 
8 DENTVTION (s.) a breeding or bein 
opper coin, 12 DE! 8 or ging 
F | DENIR | ee, og ſhilling 3 7 it i forch of the teeth, which in young children 
1 vil to two mailies or four oboles, ande is commonly about the ſeventh month. 
i Pee one 74th pare of our penny; denie eee to W uacloath, make 
as ; r all * a If naked, 
e — eee 1 ws DE ee TRA S.) a ripping, uncloathing 
. E“ NIZEN 8.) in e ar-j or ca-king naked. | ; 
q wi mer r DEP king*s (8) jo, is intran- | DENU*NCIATE (V.) to denounce, threaten, 
- chi d, whereby he 1: in ſome reſpects ena proclaim or declare. 
- bled to act as the natives of the 3 vix een eee 2 — 3 Lab war. tres, 
ates, bear offices ignities, ening, giving warni 98 
4 a EE lands hy deſcent; whereas n V.) to refuſe, ; Ons gainſay, - or 
i 2 r that iv natural ed may. Ooppole. 
0 3 INATE V. to name, or call by DETOD AND (s.) in our ancient 22 is 
it | ſome particular appellation. | when a man was accidentahy killed, the ins 
3 DENOMINA'TION (5.) a naming or calling | ſtrument that occalioned his death was for- | 
ne people or things by proper diſtinctions. feited to he king, and by his almoner dif- 
de DENOM NA TOR (S.) the giver of names or a of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome | 
M  diftinticns; from whence in Arithmetich, | meaſure an atonement to God for 8 s, 
thit part of a vulgar fi action that ſhews into _ coming to a violent end. | 
0 how many parts the whole thing is divided, | DEO'SCULATE S. to ki's with much e- 
a 5 fe-[DE na og IGG 
ce / i mother, or fe- DEO -) an hearty or eager 
-4 | n auer we TRIX (8. _ : —— a perſon with much affection __ | 
j A'TION (S.) a markin noting, or ezfure. _. 
ng | pectin that 2 or ſuch de is the DEPAI'NT (v.) to charaQerize, draw, 'or 
_ property of fuch a perion, or is to go by ſuch| ſet forth the good or bad act. ons of a prince, } 
wha „ or foch u wa nobleman, or private pes ſon. 
- DbENOU'NCE (V.) to make a publick decla- [DEPART (V.) to - forſake, ſeparate, or 80 
ogg ration of ſome puniſhment to be inflited| away from a perſon, place or opinion. 
k- upon a private pet ion; to publickly threaten DEPART S.) a method of refining gold by 
1 | | a «ation or people. aqua fortis. ; 
1 DENSE (A.) thick, ſolid, ſuhſtantial; in Na- |DEPA/'RTURE (s. ) a going from, leaving, 
tural Philoſophy, it is ſpcken of bodies that or forſaking ; in Nawigation, it is when a 
S. are naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, | ſhip ſails caſt or weſt to the meridian it de- 
10 | which by the addition of ſomething acciden-| parted from; os it is the difference of lon- 
5 tal become heavy; congealed, &c, as the air, gitude either eaſt or weſt, between the me- 
the wa'er, &c. and of bodies of the ſame bulk, ridian a ſhip is under, and that where the 
my the heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe, laſt obſervation or reckoning was made; in 
-_ DE/NSITY or D'ENSENESS(S.) the cloſeneſs | Law, it is when à plaintiff in his reply to 
3 or compictneſs of any particular thing, that] the defendant's anſwer makes a declaration 
oy contains a certain quantity of matter under | different to his firſt, as if he ſhould plead 
io a a Certain meaſure or ſpace, from whence the | a general agreement in bar, and in his re» 
ol, proportion or ſpecifick weight of bodies to joinder alledge a ſpecial one, 
the one another is known, as of gold to filver, | Departure in deſpite of the Court, is when 
ned + lead to marble, &c. _ a tenant or defendant: appears to the ation : 
ind DENT (S.) a notch or piece e cut out of the} brought againſt him, and has a day over im 
the edge of a thing; alſo a mark made in any] the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 
__ pliable matter, by thruſting he parts in, or makes a default, he is ſaid to muke a d:pare 4 
rth making a mark by a blow. rure, &c, he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe; © 44 
eds, DE'NTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters which DEPAU'PERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 2 
ys | cannot. be «clearly pronounced, unleſs the | make poor, by violently taking away the 
" tongue touches the teeth, as, d, g, LIC goods or property of another, 
1 DE'NTED VERGE (s.) in Botany, is ſpoken DEPAUPERATION (8) a rendering or ma- 
of thoſe 1 2 in or by violence. 
l or . d e d e _— DEPECULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer, 
go DE'NTICLES or DE'NTILS (8.) one of the | or publick treaſuij of a prince or ne 
tha _ diſtingviſhing members of the Ionic cornice, | wealth, 
| - confiſting of ſquares cut out of convenient | DEPE'ND (v.) to rely upon to hang on, to 
N __ + diſtances, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. | proceed from, or act by-another's power, 
1 DE'NTRIFICE (S.) a medicine or powder pro- DEPE/NDENCE. ot DEPENDENCY. 4a ” 


K. 5 * to avi cleanſe and beautify the teeth, | 0. 4 
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DEP 
reſting, Naying, or relying upon; alſo. an 
inferiority or ſubje d ĩon to a perſon, as a ſer- 
yvant to his maſter, &c. 


DEPE'NDANT (S.) one that is kept or * 


ported by another. 


 DEPE'NDENT (A.) relying, or waiting upon 


another. 
DEPHLE'GMATE (v.) to purge or clarify any 
diſtilled liquor from phlegm or water. 
DEPFLATORY MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as 
cauſe the hair to fall off. 


DEFLO'RABLE + (A.) that deſerves pity or 


compaſſion; any thing that moves or excites 
lamentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- 


mity or diſtreſe that a perſon or thing is in. 


DEPLO'RE (V.) to lament, bewail, pity or 
commiſerate either one 's own or another s 

- misfortunes, 

DEFLU'/ME (V.) to pull off the feathers © or. 
covering of a creature or perſon. 

DEPLUMA'TION (S.) a firipping or pulling 

off of feathers, &c. In Surgery, it is a dif- 
temper called alſo ptiloſis, where the eyehds 
with their callous tumour and hair fall to- 
gather. 

DEPO'NENT (S,) one who gives evidence or 

- jnformation upon oath before a magiſtrate, 

either in a civil or criminal cauſe; with the 
' Grammarians, it is a name 2pplied to ſuch 
verbs, as have a paſſive termination, but an 
active fignification, - 

DEPO'PULATE (V.) to make a country thin 

or bare of people; to cut off, ruin and de- 

ſtroy a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſ- 

tilence. 

DEPOPULA!TION (S.) the rendering a coun- 

try deſolate or oninhabited, by tefiroying the 

| i 


peop 
: DEPORTA'TION (S.) among the Romans,” 


"Was when a criminal was baniſh-d to any 
particular place, and prohibited to ſtir out 
of it on pain of death. 
DEPO'RTMENT (s.) the behaviour, carriage 
or mar:ners of a perſon. 


DEPO/SE (V.) to give evidence, intelligence 
or information upon oath in any cauſe judi- 


cially; to pull down fet afide, or take a 
perſon ſrem the dignity of a ck office, 
as to dethrone a king, &c. 


DEO or DEPO'SITUM (S.) a thing com- 


2 mitted to the charge of a perſon to be kept 
for another's uſe, as the ſecurity for the per- 
formance of ſome contract. 


DEPO'SITARY (S.) the place or perſon into 


--whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecuri'y is com- 
- mitted, or with whom it is ndgen till the 
conditions are performed. 

DEPO'SITE (V.) to pledge, pawn, or put A 


ſecurity into the hands of another, for the | 


perf tmance of a certain matter or contract. 
DEPOSITION (S.) the laying/a- thing down 
or pledg ng a thing as 2 ſecurity for the per- 
- formance of "a centrect; alſo the evidence 
given upon oath before's magiſtrate in wri. 


ok alſo the ſequeſtring er Reipping a-per- | 
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ſon of his PREY ; it differs from abdication - 
in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to be the 


obliging him to leave it by force; it is the 
ſame with deprivation and degradation; the 
latter indeed is ſomething more formal and 
ceremonious. 

DEPRAVA'TION (S.) a ſpoiling, marring 


now is. 
DEPRAYVE (V.) to comupe, adulterate pre- 
judice, or ſpoil a thing. 
DEPRA'VEDNESS (S.) a ſettled, habitual 
practice of what is evil, naughty, or bad. 
DEPRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, or deſire 
help or aſſiſtance in, or againſt publick or 
private diſtreſs, calamity, or evil. 
{DEPRECA/TION (S.) a figure in Rbetorich, 
- whereby an orator invokes'the aid or af. 
tance of ſomebody, or wiſhes fome dreadful 
puniſhment may fall on himſelf or his ad- 
verſary, if either of them ſpeak falſely ; 
and in cemmen Speech, it means the earneft 


cilamities or afflictions that threaten us, or 

are actually exercifing of us, as a nation 

or people, or that we fear will come upon 
5 in our private capacity, or that we new 
eel. 


meanly of; to beat down the price or rate 
of a commodity 3 z to diſeſteem, or ſet light 
by a perſon or thing. 

DE'PREDATE (u.) to rob, PRES, ſpoil or 
prey upon. 

DEPREDA'TION (S.) the preying upon, rob. 
ding, ſpoiling, or plundering. 

DEPRE'SS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring 
down, to lower or ſubject; in Aſtronomy, to 
depreſs the pole is to ſa l from a northern or 
ſouthern latitude, near the equinoctial. . 

DEPRESSION (S.) 2 bringing down, lower- 

ing or humbling a people; a forcing or ta. 

King away ſome privi'eges they had beſore ; 

with the Marbemarictons, it is the reducing 

or bring-ng an equation into lower terms for 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- 
poſition ; alſo the ſailing nearer to the equi- 


departs, 
DEPRE'SSOR (S.) in Anatomy, a name given 
to divers muſcles, from their office of low- 


fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing that preſ- 
fes, keeps down, or ſubjects another. 

DEPRIVA!TION (8. J a taking away, robbing 
or bereaving a perſon of his goods, office, 
children, &c. In the Canon Law, it is the 
act of diveſting a perſon of or taking away 2 


is divided into ab officio, when the offender is 
ſtripped of holy orders for ever, and 4 bent- 
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DEPR'IVB 


voluntary deed of the party: who poſſeſſes the - 
dignity or office, whereas the former is an 


or makirg a thing bad, or worſe thin it | 


praying or deſiring God to take away thoſe - 


DEPRE!CIATE (V.) to under value, ſpeak. 


noQial than the place i is from whence 2 7 | 


| ering or bringing down the parts they are 


church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, which 


cio, which only deprives the-minifter from 


* 


5 


7 


}al 


DEPRI'VB (v.) to take. away from, rob, or 


 DE/PULSION (S.) a thruſting, ſorc ing, dri- 


5% ANAT 


 DEPUTA/TION (S.) the authorizing or im 


- yence 3 it is divided into fix hundreds, in 
| which are nine market- towns, 160 pariſnes, 
56, ooo houſes, and 283, ogo inhabitants ; |. cart Kin. A 

DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ſtockings, 
| gloves, aprons, &c. that have holes brake'm ; 
them, by Jaying the thread in the manner 

ef dd 
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Din. 


. 


'bereave a perſon of any thing. 


in the Military Arr, is the number of men 


in a file, which in a ſquadron is commonly 


three, and in a battalion fix, 


ving, or beating away. 2 
DE/PURATE, (V.) to purge, puriſy, or ſepa- 
rate the groſs impure part from the finer 
and clearer part of any thing. | 


powering one or more perſons to do certain 
acts for, and in behalf of another ; alſo the 
inſtrument, writing, commiſſion or warrant 
that is given to the Cuſtom houſe, and Ex- 
ciſe-officers, by virtue of which they act in 
their ſeveral ſtations, making ſeizures, &c. 
EPU'TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one. or 
more perſons to negociate a publick or private 
affair with a prince, ſtate or private perſon, 
DE'PUTY (S.) an ambaſſador, or perſon ap- 
pointed to negociate affairs for another ; a 
- ſub-governor or lieutenant ; and in a Law 
Senſe, one who executes any office, &c, for 
or in the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- 


demeanour or forfeiture the principal is ſub. | 


je ct to loſe his office. 


DE'RBY (S.) the principal town of Perhyſbire; 


it is a large, neat, populous, and well built 
towa, confiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market- place, &c. 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed 
with many privileges, particularly its,exemp- 


tion from paying toll both in Londen, and| 


moſt other parts of the kingdom ; the trade 
of this town is not very confiderable, being 
more inhabited by gentry than manufacu. 
rers, tho' it is a ſtaple for wool z yet the 
traffick is moſt retail, conſiſting of buying 
corn, and ſelling it again to the high-land 
countries, in making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted ; This town is 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, 9 al- 
. dermen, a recorder, x4 brethren, 14 com- 


mon. council- men, and a town clerk; it 


ſends two members to parliament ; the aſſi · 
zes are uſually heid in the town hall, which 


is a beautiful ſtorie building 3 there are three 


markets kept here weekly, viz. Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday, and ſeven fairs annu- 


ally: le is 98 computed and 122 mea- 


” 


. ſated miles diſtant from London. | 
DE'RBYSHIRE (8,) is an inland county, whoſe 
form is ſomewhat irregular, being but fix 
miles broad in the ſouth, and zo in the north; 
about 38 miles long, and 200 in eircumfe- 


and ſends four members to pat liament; it is 
divided into two; parts by the courſe of the 


river Der west which rifing in the north | 


1 ſouthern coaſt ; the ſoil on each fide_js of a 
| very different nature, the eaft and fouthern - 
parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 


EPTH (S.) is the ſame with thickneſs ; and 
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ties its water, which is owed. black by ck. 
tze ſoil, into he Trent, which glides by i 


ern, which is called the Pest, is mountain» 


is nearly as advantageous to the inh3bitants, 
by the great number of lead, coal and von 
mines and quarries, that produce marble, 
_ alabaſter ard chryſtal; alſo mill- ſtones, grind- 
ſtones, ſcythe ſtones, &c. Buxton Weil is 
much reſorted to, and for the ſame reaſons 


hot and cold, having much the ſame virtves 3 
the threE* wonderful caves, called the Devil's 
Ar ſe, Elden. Hole and Pool's- Hole, are the ſure 
prize of all travellers that go to ſee them, 
DE'REHAM, DEE'KHAM or MARKET. 


almoſt wholly reduced to'aſhes, by a tefri- 


queen . Elixabetb's time it belonged to the 
biſhops of E; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettle- 


Charles II. It is a large town, and hath 
many hamlets; its market is weekly on Fri- 
day, where large quantities of wool are con- 
ſtantly brought; and is diſtant from Loades 
83 computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 
DERELICTION (S.) a leaving, forſaking, or 
_ expoſing to danger, diſtreſs or damaye; 
in a Law Senſe, it is the wilful throwing 
2 or diſowning any parcel or quantity of 
goods. Ws | 
DE'RELICTS (S.) goods wilfully neglected or 


and fit for cultivation, 


to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 
DERISION (S.) a mocking, laughing at, 
ſcorning, or deſpiſing. | | 


; 


be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. x 
DERIV A'TION. (S.] a fetching. a thing or 


ventinz a humour from falling on ſome no- 


dangerous, i 5 
DEKTVATIVE (A.) any. perſon or  thij 
3 tat et (rom, or takes its riſe from n= 
Ot . +} ae we e 5 : 
DERIVE (v.) to draw or fetch from another; 


to raiſe or come from another. 


under the ſcarf ſkin, 


borders of it, runs quite croſs it, add emp- 


of gentlemens ſeats and parks; but the weſt- 


ous and barren, as to corn, graſs, &, but 


that the Bath is frequented, the waters, both- 


DEREHAM (S.) in Norfolk ; this town was 


ble fire, but is now beautilully rebuilez in 


ment of queen Katherine, conſort of "king 


| thrown away by the owner ; alſo ſuch labds - 
as the ſea once covered, but now leavas dix 


DERVDE.(V,) to mack at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe z 
DERI'SORY (4) deſpiſable, that deſerves te 
word from. its original; a flowing or. com 


ing from; in Medicine, the diverting or pre- 


bla pact, by drawiag it to cnn HASTY 


DbERMa (S.) in Anatomy, that ſkin or tegu= © 
ment of an animal, which lies immediately "1 


1 di compoſing. | 


DES 


Dr ROG ATE (v.) to ſwerve or fall away ;| 


to leffen or undervalue; to diſparage. 
DEROGA'TION (S.) a ſeſſening, un ſervalu- 
.. zng or detracting from the worth or eſteem 
ol a perſon; in Laco, it is an act which de. 
Rroysa preceding one; a de ogetion in genera 
Terms, is not allowed in a court of jud ca 
ture ; they muſt be particularized witha gre⸗ 
deal of form. 5 
DERO'GATURY (A.) that Ileff.ns or take 
away from the dignity or value” of a perſoi 
or thing; in Latv, ſomething importing de- 
rogation ; thus, if a perſon owns himſe 
indebted in a certain ſum, although he ha 


D FS 


olige, when a part.of the equator defcends 
with the ſun or ſtar, or any point in an ob. 


lique ſphere. 


DESCE/N:IONAL DIFFERENCE (8.) is the 


difference between the right and obli a 
ſcenſion of a ſtar. „ que de 


DE SCE NT (S.) the motion of a thing from 


above downwards. alfo birth or extraction 
noble or baſe ; alſo the invaſion of a coun. 


try by landing an army of enemies in fome 


defencele s part cf it ſuddenly ; in Heraldry, 


it is when a crearvre 18-exprefſed, as though. 
he were going to, leap down from ſome high 


place. &c. 


received an acquittance for the ſame, the a& | DESCRIBE (V.) in Geometry, is to draw or 


s derdga'ory. | 
ERVICES or DE'RVISES (S.) a kind ot 
monks among the Turks, who lead a ver) 

. auſtere liſe, and profeſs extreme poverty ; 
there is alſo another ſort called Mevelavite 

from their founder M:welava, who affect + 
great del of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity; always go tare legged, anc 


make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, cir. 
cle, elliptis, &c.. in Literature, is to ſet out, 
explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of 
a ſubject, hiftory, &. in Painting, it is to 
delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, form, 
or repreſentation of a thing. | 


DESCRIB/ENT (S.) one perſon or thing that 


explains, delineates, or deicſibes another, 


open breaſted : They faſt eve: y Wedneſday, | DESCRUPTION (S.) an account of the general 


Fueſday, and Fiiday ; they hold meetings, 
at which the ſuperior prefides ; one ot them 

plays all the while upon a flute, the reſi 
turning themſelves rourd with incredibie 


accidents, ſhapes, and properties of a thing, 
in order to know and diſtinguiſh it from 
ſomething elſe ; in Ge-merry, it is the con- 
ſtructing or forming a figuee. 


fwiftneſs ; the greateſt part of them appl; [| DESCRY” (V.) to diſcover, perceive, or dif- 


themſelves to magick, legerdemain, poſtures | 
c. and, contrary to Mabimet's precept-, 

drink firong liquo's.. | 
PD SART .) a loanſome, uninhabited place, 
' confiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of ground, 


cern afar off, 


DE'SECRATE (V.) to prafane, or tu'n to a 


vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing that 
hid been conſecrated. to a religious purpoſe, 
as a church into a ſtable, &c. ; 


DESCANT (v.) to enlarge, explain, or pa- DESE'RT (V.) to forſake or leave; alſo to run 


raphraſe upon a ſubjeRt ; in Mufich, it is the 


away from his co'ours, as ſoldiers do, 


art of compoſition, and according as it is em- DESE'RT'(S.) merit, worth, value; alſo ſwee: 


 ployed is called plain or figurative: Plain, 
when it only relates to counter. point, as in 
Pfalmody ; and figurative, when it employ: 


- meats, fruit, &c. ſerved up at the concluficn 1 
of a ſeaſt; alſo a loneſome place, a wilderneſs, - 


a large uninhabited country. 


the whole art and fancy of the compoſer, DESE'RTER (8) one that ſorſakes his com- 


both as to air, meaſure, and all the other parts 


Double Deſcant, is when the parts are fo 

'-_ . eontrived, that the baſs may be made the 
trebie, and the treble the baſs. 

DESCE/ND (V.) to come down from a high 

to a low place; to ſtoop, yield, or comply 


panions, friends, or opinion; alſo a ſoldier 
who quits or runs away from his company 
without leave, and liſts himſelf under ano- 
ther, and runs away from the ſervice quite. 


DESE'RTION (S.) a leaving or forſaking a 


perſon or party; the running away of a ſol- 
dier from his colours. ; 


- with whit is below a pe: ſon's dignity ; alio] DESE'RTLESS (S.) one that has no merit or 


to come from a particular family, or noted 
anceſtors, : hs F 


worth in him, that can claim no favour of 
pity, &c. | | 


DESCE'NDANTS (S.) children, offspring, DESE RVE (V.) to merit, or be worthy of 


proger y, poſterity, 


rewards or puniſhments. 


DESCE/NDING (s.) falling, or moving lower, DE SER VE DLV (Port.) juſtly, truly, fitly, 


coming down as from the top of a hill, lad. 


&c, ? 


dier, &c, alio, coming of, or ſpringing from] DESE'*RVING (A.) worthy of reward or pu- 


a particularly perſon or family. 


. niſhment. - 


DESCE/NSION (s.) going down, or moving | DESHA8T'LLE (S.) an undreſs, 5& 
lower; with the Chymiſts, it is the falling | DESHACHEE' (A.) in Herald. y, is when the 


don of the effential juice diſſolved from 
the diſtilled matter ; in Afronomy, ſpeaking 
ok a ſign, it is either dire? or otligue ; di 


limbs of a beaſt is cut off. but yet remain 


on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall diſtance from 


the: body. | 


res, when the archrof the equator, which ne (S.) a medicine that dries up 


""defcends wich the fign or ſtar in it, comes 


below the horizon of a right ſphere; ans | DESI'GN (V.) to intend, project or con- 


ſuperfluous moiſture, 


trive 


'# le, to ſketch out the plan or draught of a 


BSBervia, Wllachia, and ſome of the neigh- 


„ 

work, picture, &æ . 3 es e e 
DE>I'GN (S.) the purpoſe, project, intention, 
drauzht, plan, &c, of a work ; alſo the thing 
- when finiſhed, and duly executed. 


marking a thing that is to be known. _ 
DESLRABLE (A.) whatever is worthy of 
aiſe, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion. 
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| DESIGNA'TION or DESYGNMENT ($.) e] or their repretentatives, 


DESI'RE (v.) to covet after, long, or wiſh: 
for; alſo to heſeech, pray, requeſt or intreat. 
DESV/RQUS (A.) a paſfionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting for a thing, 
PESI'ST (V.) to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or ferbear. | 7 
DESK (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 
that a reader in a church has appointed for 


him to perform his office in, and ſometimes' 


... WET 
DESPO/TICK or DESPO'FTICAL (A.) b 
ſolute, uncontrovlable, arbitrary, poſitive, 
without check, ſupreme; as is ſuch-a king, 

who governs not by ſtated. and fixed Jaws, 
made by advice and content of the people, 
ut by the fole will 
and pleafure of himſelf, varying or altering 
any uſage, cuſtom or law heretofore practi- 
fed, either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when 
and where he thinks fit. L | | 
DESPOU'LLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the ſkim 
of a beaſt with the heid, feet, claws, &. 
ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be the real crea= 
K ; FL. 
DE*'SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating 2 | 
them w raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
as it riſes, | 


- a conveniency, either fixed or moveable, to DESQUAMATE (v.) to ſcrape off the fins | 


write on, and put papers in, &c. 
DE!SOLATE (A.) afflicted, mournſul, lone- 


from fiſh ; and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhattered part of bone. 


ſome, ſrightful and horrid ; ruinous, un- DE/STIN or DE'STINATE (V.) to appoint, 


comfortable, or diſtreſſed, 


deſign, condemn, ordain, or determine. 


DESOLA TION (S.] a deftroying, ruining, or DE'STINIES (S.) ſee Parce. 
lying waſte by fire, ſword, or other griev- | DE'STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or chain 


ous calamity. | 


of ſecond cauſes, which carry with them a 


DESPAI'R (S.) a paſſion of the mind excited neceſſity of event; alſo the good or ill that 


by imagining the object or. ſubject defired is 
unattainable, either by ſuperiority of ſitua- 


does or ſhall happen to people, ſa long as 
they are in this life, | | 


| tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates DE'STITUTE(A;) helpleſs, forlorn, forſaken, 


in different minds different effects, in ſome 
| a total negligence of doing even what might 
conduce to the accompliſhing the thing de- 
fired, and in others a melancholy or mad. 
neſs very difficult to cure or remove. 
ESPAI/R (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for "loſt or un- 
- | atajaadle, ©, RES 
DESPERA/DO (S.) a bald, reſolute fellow, that 
flinches at no danger or difficulty. 
DE'SPERATE (A.) mad, furious, without 
 confideration, raſh, thoughtleſs, | | 
DESPERA'/TION or DE'SPERATENESS (S.) 
without hope, melancholy; alſo imprudence, 
raſnneſs, furiouſneſs, madneſs, folly. 
DE'S/ICABLE or DESPI/SEABLE (A.) mean, 
| baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing worth, 
DES ISE (V.) to ſcorn, contemn, diſeſteem, 
light, ſet at nought, undervalue, which may 
ariſe either from the pride and haughitineſi of 
the one party, or the wickedneſs and real 
worthleffneſs of the other. | 
DESPITE (s.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 
tempt, grudge : 


| 


pe, or pique. 
DESPUVIL (V.) to rob, ſtrip, plunder, ar take 


away the goods of another, | 


DESPO'ND (V.) to deſpair, be out of heart, | 


to loſe all courage or expectation. 
DESPO'NDENCE or DESPO'NDENCY (s.) 
a fainting, deſpairing, or, lofing all cou- 


. DE'SPOT (s.) a title given to the princes of 


+» " rage” or expectation of doing or Attaining a 


poung princes, 


1 


in want or miſery, + : 
DESTROY” (V.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, Jay waſte, kill, or deface. % 


Kn (S.) ſpoiling, ruining, hurts 


ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 
DES'TRU'/CTIVE (S.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinovus, tending to waſte, deadly. 


DESU“LTORES (S.) among the Ancients, were 


perſons who jumped from the back of one 
horſe upon that of another, which they held 
in their hand; they who were very expert, 
would place four or fix horſes a breaſt, and 
jump from the firſt to the fourth or-fixth; 
DESU'LTORY (A.) unfixed changeable, wa- 
vering, going or leaping from one place or 
thing to another, | eee 
DETA “CH (V.) to draw off, or ſend away a 
party of ſoldiers to reinforce a garriſon, or 
another part not ſtrong enough to perform 
an exploit, or ſtand the ſhock of the enemy. 
DET A'CHED (A.) drawn'cff, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged ; in Parnting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when. they appear free, 
and with a good relievo, and not entangled 
one with another. 4 
| Detached Pieces, in Fortification, are any 
works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and crown 
works, and demi-lunes, that Rand at a diſ= 
tance from the main works, © 
DETACHMENT (S.) in Var, à body of ſol- 
diers taken ſrom an army for ſome particular 
enterpr.ze, 2s to reinforce another army, at= _ 
' tack a poerty, relieve a gariſon, or ſuccour a 
party engaged. $M 


DETAIL. (S.) a liſt or inventory of goody, of 


1 


1 
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THAT. 
'the particulars of an affair in diſpute, the 
—_  eircumftance of a ſtory, &. 8 
DETAL'N (V.) to wich- hold, keep back, ſtop, 
5 lett. or hinder. 7 . þ | , 
DETE'CT (v.) to diſcover, lay open, diſcloſe, 
or declare a ſecret or hidden affair. 
DE'TENT (S.) in C/oc&- work, is the little wire 
wih a flat end, that falls into the ſevera! 
notches that are made in the ſt iking wheel, 


confinement, impriſonment, &c.. 
DETER (v.) to diſcourage, affright, threaten, 
or keep a perſon from doing a thing, by lay- | 
+. ing dangerous conſequences: before him. 
DETERGENT (A.) wiping off, oleanſing, 
fcouring or brightning ; ſo in Phyfich, ſuch 
- Medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid and 
- *$lvtinous'humnurs, are called derergenrs. 
DETE'/RMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſtion 
that is capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 
decided. BTK | 
DETE'RMINATE (A.) limited, [bounded ; 
alſo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed. 
DPETERMINA'TION (S.) the ending, 2d 
-, judging, or deciding. a matter in diſpute ; 
alſo a purpoſe, reſolution, or deſign of do- 
ing a thing. LA 
DETERMINE (V.) to finiſh, end, decide, 
adjudge, or arbitrate a matter in queſtion ; 
- alſo to fix a reſolution, purpoſe, or deſign to 
do this or that matter or thing. | 
'DETE'/RSIVE (A.) of a cleanſing nature; ſo 
medicines that free or purge the body from 
 Nangg ih and viſcous humours, are called de- 
terfive medicines. 
DETE'ST (V.) to abhor, loath, hate or ſhew 
our diflike of a thing. | 
 DETE'STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, baſe, that 


- 
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' DETESTA'TION (s.) abhorrence, loathing, 
exclaiming againſt, hating or ſhewing diflike. 


king, or keep him from acting as ſuch, and 


room, or ſtead. | 


W + | keep, refuſes to re-deliver them. 


from, abate, or ſlander a perſon,” by ſpeaking 
meanly of him. | | 


or undervaluing a perſon or thing. + 
DETRANCHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, a line 
dend wiſe, which does not come from the 

Angle, but from ſome part of the upper-edge, 

and thence falls a-thwart or diagonally, or 

- from ſome part of the dexter» fide. 3 

DRTRIMEN T (S.) hurt, damage, injury, loſs 
or prejudice, | 

DETRIME'NTAL ( A.) any thing that brings 

4 21 hurt, loſs, damage, or preju- 


to ſtop the clock from ſtriking more than it 
DETE'NTION (S.) a keeping back or from, | 


deſerves to be forſaken, loathed and rejected. 


' DETHRO NE (V.) to pull down or depoſe 2 
ſetting up, or putting another in his place, | 


DETTNOUE (s.) a writ lying againſt him who 
having goods or chattles delivered to him to 


 DETRA'CT (v.) to leffen, undervalue, take 


DETRA'/CTION: s.) backbiting,. ſlandering, |. 
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DETRU'NCATE (V.) to cut or chop off, to 
behead or ſeparate one part from another, 
DETRU'SION: (S.) a thruſting down, a for- 

_ .cing or putting away. . . ; 

DEVASTA/TiON (S.) a ruining totally, a 

- deſtroying quite, a laying waſte like a' vio, 
lent fire. ' 3 

DE'VIATE (V.) to fwerve, to go out of the 

way or wrong ; to follow a falſe method, 

copy, road or practice. hang 

DEVIA'TION (S.) a going out of the way, 

the following a wrong path, the not keeping 

up the original. 

DEVICE (S.) a contrivance, plot or deſign; 
alſo an enigmatical manner of expreſſing the 
intention of the mind by ſome hieroglyphick 
figure, like the ancient Egyprian, or the mo. 
dern medals, &c; which have now common- 

ly a motto affixed to them, to point out the 
general meaning. | 

DE'VIL (S.) an evil angel, and one of thoſe 
ſpirits which were caft into hell for tebelling 
againſt God, 12421 | 

DE'VILISH (A.) malicious, injurious to man- 
kind, hurtful, inclined to all manner of 
wickedneſs. 

DEVI'SE (V) a Law term, ſigniſying to give 
or make over lande, goods, or tenement, 
by virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teftament; 
alſo to imagine, invent, contrive, defign, 

plot, conſult, or project. 

DEVISEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any thing 

is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and tel. 
tament of another. | 

DEVUSOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths or 

leaves any thing to another by will or teſta- 


ment, | | | 
DEVI'ZES (S.) in Witftire, is a large and im- 
portant town, full of wealthy clothiers, who, 
from making broad. cloth, do now more ge- 
nerally manuſacture druggets ; it is a borough 
town that ſends two members to parliament : 
It was formerly much ſtronger and more no- 
ted than at preſent, its ſtrong caſtle being 
neglected; tho it is ſtill well inhabited, and 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Thurf- 
days, much frequented for horſes, and all 
ſorts of cattle and proviſions ; diſtant from. 
London 72 , and 89 meaſured miles, 
DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Romas libra, con- 

taining 11 ounce. 

DEVOI'D (A.) empty of, or wanting. 
DEVOTR (S.) the duty or reſpe& owing to an- 
other, the part or behaviour that every one 
| ought to regard with reſpe& to himſelf and 
others, according to' juſtice, reaſon and ci- 
vility. Jo bs { 
DEVO'LVE (V.) to come, deſcend or fly 
down; to fall from one to another as a 
| eſtate does by right of inheritance. 

DEVOLU'/TION: (S.) a rolling, falling. tum- 
bling, or deſcending downwards; the paſ- 
from one to another, as an eſtate does. 
DEVONSHIRE (S.) is waſhed by the ſea on 


> 


the northern and ſouthern fides, and is about 
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Jong ; it ſends 26 members to parliament; 
has 40 market towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
33 hundreds; contains about F ,300 houſes 
and 300,000 inhabitants, and is about 200 
miles in circumference. The ſoil of this 
county is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
; fertile as to need no improvement of art, 
and others ſo harren, that no art can mend 
it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
amp'e amends, by fixintz many fine mines, 
that produce tin, lead, &c. and the ſea that 
in a great meaſure ſurrounds it, is filled with 
| pilchards, herrings, and other fiſh, both for 
their own uſe, and exportation. The ma- 
nul ctures of this county are chiefly kerfey, 
and l ſerges, in which, it is computed, they 
deal for 40,0001,” per wen. 


DEVO'TE (V.) to ſet apart, conſecrate, or | 


appoint to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially. a 
religious one. San 
DEVOTEE' or 


' the principles he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monſtrous abſurdities,” in or. 


der to gain the favbur of God, or the admi - 


ration of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſti- 
tious perſon, © + 2 
DEVO/TION (S.) the true and religious duty 
and reſpect we owe to Cod ; alſo the extra- 
vagant performances of bigots and enthu- 
fiaſts ; alſo the being firmly attached to, and 
at the diſpoſal of another, - N 
DEVOUR (V.) to eat greedily, ſwallow up 
haſtily, to deſtroy covetouſly, or endeavour 
to acquire what does not belong to us, 


DEVOURING (A.) in Heraldry, is when fiſhes 
are borne in an eating poſture ; alſo the act 


of eating or ſwallowing greedily. 2 
DEVOU'T (A.) religious; *godly, inclined to 

acts of devotion, WO” 
DEUTEROCANO'NICAL BOOKS (S.) in the 


| Scriptures, thoſe which were added to the ca- | 


non after the reſt, ſuch as Efber, &c, 


DEU'TERONOMY (S.) the laft of Moſe:'s five 


books, ſo by the Greeks, becauſe it re- 
peats the law that he had eftabliſhed in the 
former book: The Few: call it Ellebaddeba- 
rin, which are the firſt words of it; ſome 
rabbins call it Miſnab, or the book of the 
ſecond law ; others the book of the reprehen- 
fions, from the reproaches which Moſes caſt 
upon the Jeros in the 1, 8, g, 28, 30, and 
31 chapters. The book alſo contains a hiſ- 
' tory of what paſfed in the wilderneſs, from 
the beginning of the eleventh month to the 
ſeventh day of the twelfth moon, in the for- 
tieth year of their departure out of Egypt. 
DEW 48) a thin light, miſty rain, which in. 
_ ſenſibly falls while the ſun is below the hori- 
' 25n, and by being united or collected upon 


the leaves of trees, plants, &c. becomes vi- 


fible drops, c : 
DE'W-LAP ($.) the looſe ſkin that hangs 
down under the throat of an ox, bull, or 


DEVO'TO (s.) a religiovs| 
who, out of an extravagant regard for |. 


<- 


$ 


DIA |: 57344 
DE'WY (A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or that 
| has drops of dew hanging or lying on it. 
DE'XTER (A.) the right fide or hand. 
DEXTERITY (s.) ſkill, readineſs, nimble-- 
© nefs, addreſs, capacity, De LL 
DE'XTEROUS or DE'XTROVUS (A.] cun- 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good ma- 
nagement. ö ES 
DEXTROCHE'RE (S.), in Heraldry, is. when 
. the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 


cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, or ho- 


; the 


ing a weapon. 

DEV (S.) the principal'governor at Tunis 
grand ſeignior has a baſſa here, but he is 
ſubje& to the dey. l $ 

DIABE'TES (S.) a very troubleſome diftem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted with an 

| involuntary and immoderate flux of urig. 
attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakye 


of the whole body; beſides the urine, what=. 


ever the patient drinks is voided again, with- 


ment.in the reins, 


DIABO/LICAL (a.) wicked, deviliſh, hateful, 


deteſtable. | <4 
DIACALEV'TEOS (S.) a plaiſter applied after 


the amputation of a cancer, 


are curves formed by refraQion, 8 
DIA/CHYLON (S.) in Pharmacy, à plaiſler 
wherein are mixed mucilages, or the thick 
flimy juices of certain plants. | | 
DIACO'DIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, 
made of the heads of white poppies, _ ; 
DIACO/NICON {S.) in the ancient Chercher, 
was a place where the veſtments and facied 
utenfils were depoſited. 1 — 
DIACOU!STICKS (S.) the art or ſcience of 
reſracted ſounds paſſing through diverſe me- 
diums. \ | . 
DIACYDO/NITES (S.) in Pharmacy, a mee 
dicine wherein quinces are the ingredient... 
DVADEM (S.) a head band or fillet worn by 
the ancients, inſtead of the crown, which 
vas conſecrated to the gods; it was a kindof 
white ribbon made of filk, thread or woa 
and was tied round the temples and forchead, 
the two ends being knotted behind, and lot 
fall on the neck; it was uſually quite plain, 


tho it was ſometimes embroidered with gold, | 


and beſet with pearls and diamonds, .. 
DIAGNO'SIS (S.) the art or {kill of diſcerning 
or knowing the Rate or condition of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external figns or ſymptoms. 
DIAGNO'STICKS (S.) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a fignifying or fore= 
telling, cc. 2 
DIA'GONAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs line drawn 


from one angle of a figure to the oppoſite one. 


DVAGRAM (S.) the figure that, mathemati- 
cians make uſe of to demonſtrate or ſolve a 
ropoſition; alſo the gamutin Mufich. _ 
DIAGRY/DIUM (S.) the drug ſcammony pre. 


cow, ſec, 


N pated by boiling it in a quince. 


DIACAU'STICK CURVES (s.) in Geometry, 


a ſyrup, 


out any alteration ; it ordinarily proceeds. 
from a too much exalted, or a too acid ſer- 
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DIAHEXAPLE (s.) with Farriers, a drink 
lor a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian- 


root, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrrh, bay- | 


berries, and juniper-berries, mixed together 
in a proper menſtruum. 1 5 | 

DYAL (S.) an inftrument to know the hour of 
the day; and very often it is taken for the 
E. upon which are marked, at certain dif- 
tances, the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
which in a clock, and fome ſusn - diali, ate 

equal, but commonly more or leſs unequal, 
according to the fituation or conſtruction 
thereof: The methods, demonſtration, and 
formance whereof, is a very curious part 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, that 
clock - making is come to ſo much pei fection, 
it was very much in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 
Jace, church, garden, &c, but was adorned 
with this furniture. 

DVALECT (S.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed 

in any country of province, 

DIALE'CTICA (S.) logick, or the art of 
thinking and reaſoning juſtly. 

DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (S.) in Lo- 
"pick, ate ſuch as are only probable. 

DVALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 

ner of dials, both theoretick and practical; 
and in the Mizers Language, it is the method 
of ufing a compaſs and line to direct them 

where to fink ſhafts for air, or.to meet the | 
"vein, in order to draw the oe up with the 
moſt eaſe and certainty. 

DVALOGUE (s.) the talking or converfing of 
two or more perſc ns together alterna'ely, and 
this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 
- writing ; in Mack, it is a compoſition for 

two or more voices or inſtruments, which 
frequently unite, and make a trio with the 
"thorough baſs. | | 

DIALETHE'A (S.) in Pharmacy, an unguent 

made of mucilages drawn from the root of 


the althea, linſeeds, ſquillz, and fennigreek, | 


and common oil, yellow wax, reſin, turpen- 
tine, galbanum, and ivy gum. | 

DIALY'SIS (S.) in Rbetorich, a character con- 

fiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthcng, 
to part them into two ſyllables. ; 

- DIAMAGARTTION (S.) a medicine where- 
in pearls are the chief ingredient ; there are 
two kinds of it, hot and cold; the hot is a 

powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 
* nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredients; 

the cold is an electuary made of pearis ground 

fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in toſe water, 
and boiled to a conſiſtence. \ 

DIA'METER (s.) a right or ſtraight line 
© paſſing from one fide of the circumference of 
à Circle, through the centre, to the other, 

and thereby dividing it into two equal parts ; 
when applied to a conick ſection, it is a right 
line paffing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates inte two equal 
parts; vyhen confidered mechanically, it is 


that line which paſſes through the centre of 
gravity of an body, 
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DIAME'TRICAL (A.) that is juſt Oppoſite of 
contrary to another, that belongs to or is in 
the manner of a diameter. | 

DI'AMOND (s.) the hardeſt and moſt valus- 
ble among precious ſtones; in Heraldry, it is 
the black colour in 4 nobleman's coat. 

DIA'NA (S.) In the Heathen Mycbolopy, the 
goddeſs of hunting, and davghter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and fiſter to Pbæbus or the lun; 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour vader 
the name of Lucina z ſhe was called Hecars 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Phæbe or the 
moon in heaven, There was a very mag. 
nificent temple erected for her in Epbeſas, 
which was 200 years a building, and was 
reputed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world ; it was burnt by a villain named He. 
reſtratus (who did it to make himſelf talked 
of) the ſame day that Alexander the Great 
was bory, in the 106th olympiad, 

Diana's Tree, in Clymiftry, the juſt reprt · 
ſentation of a tree, produced by a diſſolution 
of filver in an acid menſtruum. 

DIANU'CUM (S.) a compoſition in Pharmacy, 

| Made of the juice of green walnuts and ſugar 
boiled to the confiſtence of a treacle. 

DIAPA'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaifier 
made of common hogs greaſe and litharge ; 
white boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatula made 
of the wood of a palm tree. | Y 7 

DIAPA'SMA (S.) a common name for any 
perfume applied to the body. . 

DIAPA'SON (S.) that interval in muſick called 
an octave; thoſe authors who have wrote 
on this ſcience, mean the old octave of the 
Greeks, it is the firſt and moſt perfect concord; 
ſimply conſidered, it is but one harmcnical 
interval; but diatonically, it confiſts of ſeve - 
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ral degrees, wiz. three greater lones, two li- 


ſer tones, and two greater ſemitones. 
DIAPASONDIAE'X (S.) in Mufich, a com- 

pound concord, in proportion, 2s 10 to 3, 
or. 16 to 5. | N 


5 S184 551 . | 
|DIAPASONDIAPE'NTE (S.) in Mufich, a 


compound conſonance, in ratio, as 3 to 9. 
DIAPASONDIATHFSSARON (S.) in Agel, 

a compour d concord, in ratio, as 8 to 3. 
DIAPASONDVTONE (S.), in Mufck, a con- 

cord, in proportion, as 5 to a. | 


DIAPASONSE'MIDITONE s.) in Mvfich, a 


concord, in proportion, as 12to 5. 

DIAPEDE'SIS (S.] an irruption or oozing of 
the blood through the coats of the veſſels it 
is contained in. Fir 

DIAPE'NTE (S.) in Pbyfich, is a medicine 
made of five ingredients ; and in Maſicl. it is 
uſually called a fifth; diatonically conſidered, 
it conſiſts of two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 
and a ſemitone; otherwiſe it is but a ſimple 
concord, 

DI'APER (S.) a flowered kind of linen, uſe 
chiefly for table and child bed linen; in He- 
rolary, it is the dividing a bordure into plains 
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ike fret. work, and filling them vp wil 
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figures, 
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\DIATO'NICK (A.) an epithet given to the 
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DIAPHANE'ITY (S.) tranſparency. 


A'NOUS (A.) that may be eaſily and 
DIAPH ( thin born, | 


clearly ſeen through, like glaſs, 
or clarified liquors, &c. . | 
DIAPHOE'NICON (S.) in Pharmacy, a-pur- 
ging eleQuary, wherein dates are the pripC:- 
pal ingredient. ; 
DIAPHO'NIA (S.) a M. ſical term for a diſ- 
agreeable or harſh ſound, commonly called 
diſcord ; and in Rberorich, it means the ufing 


of a word in a different ſenſe from which it 


was uſed before. 
DIAPHO/NICKS (S.) that part of the ſcience 
of muſick that treats of the properties of 
refracted ſounds, as they pais thro? different 
mediums. 
DIAPHORE'!TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- 
cuſs, diſſolve, or purge by ſweating, 


DIAPHRAGM S.) a fence, hedge, or part- | 


ing between two or more things; and in A 
natomy, is the large, round nervous muſcle, 


that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdomen | 
or lower belly, and ſerves as a partition be- 


tween the natural and vital parts. Mg 

DIAPRU'NUM. (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary made chiefly of Damaſcus prunes, 

DIARRHO/DON .(S.) in Pharmacy, divers 

- compoſitions wherein rotes are the chief in. 
gredient. | 

DIARRHOE'A (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. 

DIARY. (S.) a journal or day- bock, wherein 
the occurrences or tianſactions of every day 
are ſet down or recorded, 

DIASCO'RDIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, an opiate 
wherein ſcordium is an ingred.ent, 

DIASEBE'STEN (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 

celectuary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis. 

DIASE'NNA (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging e. 

lectuar y, ſo called from its principal ingre- 
dient ſenna, _ 1 2 

DIA'STOLE (S.) a ſeparating, dividing, Wi- 
dening or pulling aſunder ; and in Anatomy, 
it is the dilating or extending the heart and 
arteries by a particular motion, the contrary 
of which is the Gele; with the Grammari- | 

an, it is the figure by which, when the po- 
ets are cramped, they make a word, which 
by natuje is ſhort, to become long, to make 
up the quantity, 

DIA'STOLE (S.) a term in A-chiteFure, to 
expreſs a building whoſe columns ſtand at the 
diſtance of three diameters. 5 

DIATE'SSARON (S.) in Pb, is a medi- 
cine compounded of four ingtedients; but 
in Mufith, it is a concoid compoſed of a 
gteater and a leſſer tone. 


common muſick, as it proceeds by different 
tones both aſcending and deſcending z this 
kind of muſick allows of but three degrees, 
viz, the greater and the leſſer tone, and the 
greater ſemi- tone. | | 
DICHO/TOMY (S.) in 4fronemy, that phaſis 
by moon wherein ſhe ſhews but half her 


WE. 


| 


and from his ſentence lay no 


4 
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DI'CKER (s.) a Miacbanict term w'ed by the 


tanners to expreſs a parcel or quantity o 
9 up together, containing ten in 
number. 


DVCTATE (v.) to direct, teach, or indito 


what another is to write; alſo to inſpire. 


DI'CTATES (S.) rules, precepts, directious, or 


inſtructions. 


DICTA'TOR (S.) one who direQs another 
what to write; and among the %% Romans, © 


a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate ; during the continuance of his of- 
fice, which never exceeded {ix months, upom 
pain of being guilty and puniſhed-for trea- 
ſon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 
perſon, and ſo enlarged his title fix months 
more, he acted like an abſolute monarch, 
appeal, not 
even in caſes of liſe and death: Recos 


Was never had ta this officer, but in diffi- 


cult and dangerous caſes, when affairs could 
not be trapſatted in the uſual way without 
interruption z 24 axes were borne befors 
him, whereas only 12 were carried before 
the conſul, _ 


DICTA'TORSHIP, (S.) the office, dignity on 


wer of a dictator, 


BI'CTIONARY (S.) a catalogue or collection 


of all the words in a lenguage, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with their fignifications, 


ranged in alphabetical order. 4 
DIDA'CTICE. or DIDA/CTICAL (A.) er- 


planative, inſtructive, doctrinal. 


DIE (s.) a cub cal piece of ivory, on the fix 


faces of which the fix fi: ſt digits are marked 
in dots; in Architc&ure, the middle part of 


the pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 


baſe and cornice z alſo a cube of ſtone put 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 
deſtal, to make a figure ſhew tn the beſt ad- 
vantage; in Caining, it is that ſteel infiru- 
ment upon which the prince's head, arma, 
or other device is engraved, in order to 
ſtamp it upon the metal prepared, and cum 
into ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to re- 


ceive it, by which it is known and diſtin- 


guiſhed from all others to be the current coin, 
or allowed money of any nation, 


DTER (S.) one who by trade or bufineſs proce 


tiſes the art of colouring cloth, filk, &c. red, 
reen, &c. 


DIE*RESIS (S.) in Surgery, an operation that 


ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 
joined together, or are an obſtacle to a cure 3 
allo a conſumption of the canals or veſſels in 
an animal body, ei her by certain paſſages be- 
ing made which ſhould not have been, or the 
natural paſſages being dilated beyond their due 
ſtate, whereby the juices which ſhould be con- 
tained in them, extravaſaie or run over; ian 
Grammar, tis thed:viding oneſyllableinto two. 


DIE'SIS (S.) in Mufich, an interval confiſting _ 


of a leſſer or ſemi- tone. 


DIE'SPITER (s.) among the Ancients, was 4 


name given to Jupiter. 
> given to Fupit pret 


x 


» 


* 


© DIE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
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DiE U ET MON DROIT, i. . God and my 
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DIG 


a pe fan ordinarily eats or drinks to ſupport 


or particular way of living by phyfical pre 
ſeriptions ; alſo the affembly of the princes 
nad fates of Germany, to ſettle and regulate 
the publick laws, or other affairs, 4s calied| 
the diet. 
preſcribed food, or method of eating and 
- drinking. 


-vight, the motto of the arms of England ; 
it was fiſt uſed by Richard I. to ſhew that 
de held his kingdom of no mortal but God 


only. 
DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL (s.) a book o, 


writing which ſcandalizes, or gives an ill 
character of 2 perſon, | 
DIFFARRA'TION (S.) among the Romans, 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts. 
.DV/FFER (V.) to vary or diffent from an opi- 
nion; to be unlike in judgment, ſhape, &c. 
alſo to diſ.gree or quat rel. 
DIFFERENCE (S.) variation, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel z in Philoſophy, it is ſome-. 
thing eſſential belonging to one thing that is 
not in another; in Aritbmetick, it is the re 
- maining quantity after a leſſer is taken out of, 
or deducted from agreater ; in Hera dry, it is 
Tomething added. to, or altered in a coat, 


whereby the younger families arediftinguiſh- | 


ed from the elder, or to ſhew how far they 
are removed from the principal houſe. 
Aſcenfional Difference, in Aftronomy, an arch 
of the equator contained between the fix of 
the clock circle, and the ſun's horary circle, 
Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator comprehended between 
the meridians of the places. / ; 
 DIPFERE'N TIAL (S.) a fluxion to any quan- 


tiky. 
_ DIFFERE/NTIAL CALCULUS (S.) a me- 
thod of finding a differential, or infinitely 
mall quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, ſhall be equal to a given 
quantity. 
DIFFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under- 
"Rood, or pleaſed; uneaſy, troubleſome, 
DYUFFICULTY (s.) troubleſomaeſe, hardneſs 
ta be done, underſtood, or pleaſed. 
DFFFIDENCE {S.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy, fearfulneſs. 
DIFFiDENT (A.) unrefolved, unbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful, 5 
DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
wide ; to pour out or forth, 
DIFFU/SEDNESS [S.) extenfiveneſs, the being 
oured out, forth, or abroad. : 
FFU'SIVE (A.) that is apt to be, or capa- 
ble of, fpreading or extending. 
DIG (v.) to open or break up the ground with 
a ſpade, pick-ax, or other proper inſtrument. 
DIGE'ST (V.) to think upon, ſettle, and put 


t 


DFET 8.) the food, victuals, or nouriſhment] % 


\ 
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a gentle fire; in Surgery, it la to maturste or 
ripen ulcers, &c, | | 


hie, but is alſo underſtood of any reſtraint} DFVGEST (S.) a collection of laws under pro- 


per heads, made by order of the emperor 
Fuſtinian : It made the firſt part of the Ro- 
man law, and the firſt volume of the civil 
wo Quotations from it are marked with 


has the ſame effect upon meats (vir. of dif. 
ſolving them) as the ſtomach has, 
DIGE/STION (S) the infuſing a mixed body 
in a menſtruum proper to d:ffolve it; alſo 
the operation of the ſtomach upon our food, 
ſo that it may turn into proper nutriment. 
DIGE'STIVE (A.) of a nature capable or fit 
to diſſolve, conco@, ripen, or prepare for 
ſome certain operation; ſo ſuch medicines 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, that 
diſſolve tumours, or bring them to ſuppura. 
tion, are called digeſtives. 

DFGIT (S.) in Arithmetick, any whole num- 
ber under 10, as 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 3, 9, 
which are called the nine digeti; alſo a mea- 
ſure containing three quarters of an inth. In 
Aſtronomy it is a meaſure uſed in the calcula- 
tion of eclipſes, and is the 12th part of the 
luminary eclipſed,  _ 
DI'GITATED PLANTS (S.) among Bta- 
niſti, are thoſe whereof the lea ves have large 
notches in them, or which are compoſed of 
many ſimple leaves fet together upon one 
foot-ſtalk. | 


DVGLYPHS (S.) in Architefure, an imperſect 


channels. 

DI'GNIFY (V.) to honour, advance, promote 
and give large titles to a perſcn that k:d 
them not before, eſpecially to a divine, of 

, Cergyman, _. =, 

DFGNITARY (S.) in the Canes Law, an ec · 

clefiaftick belonging to a chapter, who holds 

a benefice, which gives him a preheminence 

overthoſe whoare merely pt iefts and canons; 

this word, tho* by abuſe, is ſometimes applied 
to thoſe who are only prebendaries or canons, 

DVGNITY (S.) honour, or preferment in place 
or title, both in church and ſtate. | 

DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one ſubject orcif- 
courſe to ſay ſomething upon another. 

DIGRE/SSION (S.) a wandering or gcing out 
of the way; a departing from the ſubject ot 
matter a perſon was diſcourfing or writing 
upon. 5 = 

DIJUDICA/TION (S.) a judging or deciding 
a difference between two. 

DIKE, DIQUE or DIGUE (S.) a trench of 
ditch cut to drain water from off the land, 
DIKE-GRAVE or REEVE (S.) an officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is in all marſby lands, oi 
thoſe next the ſex, &c. to look aſter, and ſee 


that the publick dikes, dams, &c. are kept 


in good repair. | : 
DILACERA'TION (s.) the tearing, rending 


in order; in Chymiftry, to foak or Reep over | or violently breaking a thing _— APl 
1 1 | 


a ff. 
DIGE'STER (S.) an artificial ſubſtance, which 


kind of triglyph or conſole, having only two 
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 DILA/TE (V.) to widen, extend, or make 


from ſome other, in order to take away the 


BYLAPIDA!TION ts.) a wilfut deftroying, or 
letting a building run to ruin fur want of re- 


8. : 
biLATA/TION (S.) in Surgery, the widen 
ing the orifice of a wound by opening its 
lips ; in Pbyfickr, it is a motion in the parte 
of a body, whereby it expands itſelf to a 
greater bulk than uſual, Authors, tho by a 
m'ſtake, generally confound it with rare- 
tation ; for rarefaction is an expanſion of 2 
body performed by heat; whereps dilatation 
is the effect of its own elaſticity, when com- 
reſſed by 3 greater weight than uſual, 


broader, to rareſy or thin, as heat docs the 
air; to expat ate or enlarge upon a ſubject. 


DULATORY (A.) one that puts a thing off 


from one time to another, that is tedious, 
loiters, or ſhuffles. 

DILEMMA (S.) in Logick, an argument con- 
fifting of two or four propoſitions ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that take which fide you will, your 
adverſary has the advantage; it is alſo called 
ſy!logiſmus cornutus, from its intricacy, and 
crocodilinus, from the decitfulneſs of the cro 
codile. 

DI'LIGENCE or DVLIGENTNESS (S.) in- 
duſtry, care, application to, or conſtant 
practice in a thing, 2 5 

DILU'CID-(A.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evident, 
undeniable, 

DILU/CIDATE (v.) to make evident, clear, 
plain, undeniable. 

DILU'ENTS (S.) ſuch medicines as thin, 
make the blood more fluent. ' 
DILU'TE (V.) to thin, difſalve, temper, or 
allay with water. a 
DILU/TION (S.) tempering, allaying, thin - 
ning, or diſſolving. 555 

DIM (A!) dark, obſcure, blindiſm. 

DIME'NSION (S.) the meaſure or exact 
compaſs ot a thiag; in Algebra, it is ſpoken 
of the powers of a root in an equation; in 
Geometry, it ſometimes means length only, 
as when, length is conſidered abſtractedly ; 
fometimes length and breadth, when planes 

ate conſidered ; and at other times thicknefs 
is added, when bodies or ſolids are conſidered. 

DIMINISH (v.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
creaſe hoth in quantity and value. : 

DIMINU/TION (S.) a growing lefs in quan- 
tity-or value; in Archirefure, it is the leſ 
ſening of a column, whereby the diamete 
at top becomes leſs than that at bottom 
it is generally begun from a third of the heigh 
of the column, tho? ſome begin it from the 
bottom, and ſo continue all the way up; i» 

_ Hiraldry, it is the putting ſomething into the 
eſcutcheon, that fignifies abatement of ho 
nour, &. 

DIMI'NUTIVE'(A.) ſometbing ſmaller io bulk 
or value than things of the ſame kind com 
monly are ; in Grammar, it is a wordformed 


* 


| 


for ce of, or to expreſs a'thing of that kind 
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DIMI'SSORY LETTER (s.) in the Canon 

Lau, a letter given by a biſhop. to one born 

or living in his dicceſe, who ſtands a candi® ,- 
date for holy orders, directed to another bi- 
ſhop, and giving him leave to confer ordi- 
nation on the bearer, 88 5 

DIVMITTY (S.) a kind of ſuſtian wove ſull of 

 tidges like cords, 

DI'MNESS S.) an jmperfeQian or defet in a 
perſon's ſight, that renders him incapable of 
perceiving or ſecing clearly., | 

DIMO'CRITZ or APPOLLINA/RISTS (S.) 

a ſe of hereticks, who held that the word 
only aſſumed a human body without having 
a rationa! ſoul. : 

DI'MPLE S.) a ſmall dent or h. le in the chin 
or cheeks, often occaſioned by contraflting - 
the muſcles by laughing. 

DIN (S.) a noiie, uproar,.or ſhut. 

DI/NARCHY (S.) that government where 

the ſupreme power is executed by two per- 

ſons. | | 

DI'Y ASMOUTHYE (S.) in Mericn:tbfbire © 

North Wales, a town whoſe market is week« 

1y on Friday; diſtant from London 142 come 

puted, and 176 meaſured miles. Fe 

DINE (V.) to ſatisſy one's hunger by eating 

about the middle of the day. , *+ 

DING (S.) a blow or ſtroke with the 6. 

DING DONG (part.) haſtily, merrily, &c, 

DINGLE (S.) a narrow vale between two 

large hills, e 

DINNER (S.) the meal or quantity of food a 

perſon eats about noon, 

DINT (S.) force, power, ſtrength. 

DIO'CESAN (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 

of a dioceſe, i x2 

DI'OCESS (S.) a biſhop's province, or fo far 
as his juriſd:Qion extends, : 

DIONYSUA (S.) among the ancients, were 

feaſts held on Sept. 3, in honour of Barchus, 

in which it was cuſtomary for the devotees to 
dreſs themſelves in deer ſkins, and fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, 
being crowned with ivy, vines, c. ſome _ 

riding upon aſſes, others upon goats, and o- 

thers les ping and dancing in odd manners on. 

fout, ſhouting, ranting, and hallowing like 
madmen, ord:unkards, and invoking Bacct us. 

DIO'PTRICKS (S.) a b anch ot the ſcience x 

of Opticks, which confiders and explains tbe 

effects of the rays of light refrafted by paſs- 
ing through d fferent mediums. . | 

DIP (V.) to put a thing into any liquid mat- 
ter; alſo ſlightly to look into a book, ſtudy 

a ſcience, &. oh — = 

"IPHRY'GES (S.) in Pharmacy, the ſediment 7 

or calx taken out of the furnace wherein 9 

c pper has been melted, | TX” 

DYP?ATHONG. (8.) two vowels meeting in 

one ſyllable that are both ſounded. . 

DVPLOE (S.) a (poryeous, medullary, ſub- 

ſtance lying between the two tables of the 

cranium, ard with them conſtituting the 


which is but ſmall, as collule, vt c«/, 3 


ſkull or cranium, | 
3 DiPLOMA 


* 


DIS 

DIPLO'MA (S.) an inſtrument given by a col 
lege or ſociety, declaring a perſon a fellow 
or electing him to any degree; alſo a licence 
given a phyfician, clergyman, &c. to exerciſe 
his function; alſo the pope's bull. a 

DI'PTERE or D'PTERON (8. ) in the ancient 
Architefure, a temple ſurrounded with ewo 
rows of columns, which form a kind of por - 
tico, called a wing or iſle. | 

DIRE or DVREFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
fearful, ſurpriſing, amazing, damnable, or 
curſed. 

DIRE'CT (A.) ſtrait forward, in a right line; 
in Aftronomy, the planets are ſaid to be dire&, 


when they move forward according to the 


ſucceſſions of the ſigns. 
DIRE'CT VISION (S.) in Optich, is that 

which is performed by dire@'rays, or thoſe 

which paſs in right lines from the luminary 

to the eye, without being turned out of their 

rectilinear direction by any intermediate body. 
DIRECT (v.) to inſiruct, rule, command, 
teach, or guide. 


DRE/CTION (s.) command, ordering, over-| 


ſeeing, or managing; the tendency, inclina- 

tion, or motion towards a place or thing; 

alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide a 

perſon to a place, or to do a thing. 

DIRE'CTION (S.) with Aſtrologers, is a kind 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
out when any notable accident ſhall happen 
to a perſon. h 
Direct ion of the Loadflone, the property in 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one of 
its fides towards the north, and the ether 
towards the ſouth poie. 

DIRE'CTOR (S.) a perſon that has the regu. 
lation, power, or command of an affair 
committed to him 3 in Companies and Corpo- 
rations ſuch proprietors, whoſe abilities and 
intereſt are large in the concern, are choſe 
out of the whole compary to take care of the 

well governing and conducting the affair to 
advantage. 

DIRE'CTORY (S.) a kind of regulation for 
re'igious worſhip, dr- wn up by the aſſembly 
of divines, by order of the parliament in 
2644 ; the deſign of it was, that the mini- 
ſters might not be wholly at a loſs in their 
devotions after the putting down of the 
Common-Prayer ; there were ſome general 
hints given, which were to be managed at 
diſcretion, for the directory preſcribed no 
form of prayer, nor manner of external wor- 
ſhip, nor enjoined the people to make any 

reſponſes, except Amen. 

DIRGE s.) a mournful ſong, ſung at the death 
of ſome eminent perſon, great in power or 
parts; in the church of Rome, it is the ſer 
vice they uſe for dead perſons, e 

DIS, a particle, frequently put at the begin- 
ning of words, fignifying, in Compoſition, a 


negation of what the word fingly means, as| 


DIS 
capacity; in Lew, it is when a perſon is 
made incapable of inheriting. | 


DISABU'SE (V.) to ſet to rights; to inform 
truly; to undeceive. 


damage, hindrance. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) prejudicial, 
hurtful, any thing that hinders or interrupts 


do. 


|DISA*'FFECTED (A.) unſatisfied, not pleaſed 


with, or that beats an ilk will to any thing, 
DISAGREE” (V.) to be at variance with 2 
perſon ; to quarrel with ; to differ in opinion 
from him. 
DISAGREE'ABLE (A.) offenſive, trouble. 
ſome, unpleaſant. 8 | 
DISAGREEMENT (S.) a jarting with, os 
difference from any thing. EN 
DISALLO'W (V.) not to permit, ſuffer, or 
allow a thing ; to diſcountenance. 
DISANNU'L (V.) to repeal, to make void, or. 
of no effect; to aboliſh. 
DISAPPEA'R (V.) to vaniſh; to go out of 
fight ; to become inviſible. BYE 
DISAPPOI'NT (V.) to break one's word, or 
fail in a promiſe ; to overthrow or ſpoil a 
deſign; to defeat a perſon's intentions, o- 
break his meaſures. ; 
DISAPPOI'NTMENT' (S.) a retarding, o: 
preventing the execution of any detign ; 
trouble; or misfortune. | 
DISAPPRO'VE V.) not to approve of, to 
diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to condemn, 
blame, or diſallow. 
DISA'RM (V.) to take away from a perſon 
whatever inſtruments he can do hurt or 
__ miſchief with. | 8 | 
DISA'RMED (A.) ſpoken of a deer whoſe 
horns are fallen ; and of ſoldiers, &c. whoſe 
ſwords, guns, &c. are taken away. 
DISA/STER (S.) a great misfortune, bad 
luck, ill ſucceſs, an accident which prejudices 
a perſon or thing very mu. 
DISA'STROUS (A.) unlucky, unfortunate, 
prejudicious, fatal, or huztful to. 
DISAVO'W (V.) to deny, or diſown. 
DISBA'ND (V.) to discharge, or put out of 
ſervice; as, to diſband an army, is to dil. 
miſs the ſoldiers from his or their ſervice they 
were liſted into. 1 5 
DISBELIE'VE (V.) not to believe, to give. no 
credit to, or put no confidence in whit is 
told one. 
DISBELIF'F (S.) miſtruſt, or thinking a thing 
to be falſe. 52 | 
DISBU/RTHEN (V.) to unload, to eaſe, to 
lighten, or take off the burthen. . 
DISBU'RTHENING (S.) the taking or pulling 
a great cumber of leaves from a tree, that 
thoſe which are left on may grow the larger; 


diſ-unite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder, 
DISABLE (V.) to render unfit, or incapable 
ol doing a thing, EA 


/ 


_ unloading. | i 
DISBU'RSE (v.) to expend, or lay out money 
tor one's ſelf, or for the uſe of _ 


IBU RSE 


DISABILITY (s.) weakneſs, unfitneſs, in- 


DISADVA'NTAGE (S.) loſs, hurt, prejudice, 


a perſon in doing what is proper for him to 


D153 
ÞISBU'RSEMENT (s.) the ſpending; or lay- 


ing out money; alſo the charges or expence 


ot a thing. h ; 

DISC or DISK (S.) in Afronomy, the face of 
the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in Bo- 
tany, it is the central ar m ddle pwt of radi- 
ated flowers, fometimes called the pelvis, or 


baſon z it is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed 


perpendicularly ;. in Opricts, it is the aperture 
of a teleſcope; ot the ſize of the glaſſes 5 with 
the Ancients, it was a kind of quoit, made of 
ſtone or metal, and about a foot indiameter, 
with which they exerciſed themſelves either 
by throwing it upwards or ſtrait forward; it 
was alſo.a round ſhield conſecrated to the 
memory of ſome great hero, and hung in 
their temples as a trophy. | 


DISCA/LCEATED (A.) without ſhoes, or any 


covering upon the ſeet. 


 DISCA/LENDARED (A) eraſed or blotted out 


of the regiſter or calendar; unſainted. 

DISCARD (V.) in Card p ayrng,, is to lay out 
cards; alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn a 
perſon out of his place. 

DISCE'RN (V.) to peiceive, diſtinguiſh, cr 
put a difference between things. 

DISCE'RNIBLE (A.) viſible, that may be ſeen 
or perceived. 

DISCE/RNING (S.) that faculty the mind has 
of diſtingu ſhing between ideas. 

DISCE'RNMENT (S.) diſcretion, judgment, 
or the faculty of perceiving between the pro- 
fit or diſadvantage that may ariſe from any 

particular thing. | 


_ DISCE'RPTIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 


divided, ſeparated, torn, parted, or broke 
into ſeveral parts. 

DISCHA'RGE (V.) to diſmiſs, or put a per- 
ſon out of his poſt or office; to clear, acquit, 
"releaſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 
empty or d:\burthen, as a river does into the 
fea ; alſo to let off any ſort of fire arms. 

DISCHA'/RGE (S.) the releaſe of a priſoner 
out of cuſtody ; alfo a receipt or acquittance 
for money; alſo a volley of ſhot. 

DISCIPLE ($.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
or ſcholar of another; alſo thoſe who imme. 
diately followed Jeſus Chriſt, were called his 
diſciples, - | 

DISCIPLINE (V.) to inftruR, teach, rule, 
order, or correct. | 

DVSCIPLINE (s.) education, inflruRion, 
teaching ; the order or management obſerved 
in au army ; alſo ſcourging or whippitg 

uſed by thoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by 
way of mortification. HEE 

DISCLAVM (V.) to deny, or diſfown the be- 
ing concerned in a thing; to renounce, or 
quit claim to a thing, 


 DISCLAYMER (S.) in Law, + _ which 


abſolutely denies, renounces, 


quits claim 
to a thing, 


DISCLO'SE (V.) to publith, reveal, or make 
known a ſecret; alſo a hen, by hatching, is 


„ a— 
DISCLO'/SED (A.) revealed, laid open, diſce« 
| vered ; alſo a hawk newly hatched. 
DISCO'LOUR (V.) to change, alter, or diver- 

fify the colour of a thing. 


flight, or overthrow an army. 


feating, or overthrowing an army. 
DISCO'MFORT (v.) to deject, caſt down, 

affli, diſhearten, diſpirit. 
DI:zCOMME'ND (V.) to diſpraiſe, or blame. 


diſcredit, diſpraiſe. 
DISCOMMO'DE (V.) to trouble, to be offen- 
fivey to make inconvenient, | 
DISCOMPOFSE (V.) to trouble, diſquiet, diſ- 
order, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put him 
out of humour, | 


of the mine. 

DISCO'NSOLATE (A.) comfortleſs, full of 
grief, forrowful, TE 

DISCONTE/NT (S.) ſorrow, ſadneſs, grief, 
or anxiety ; alſo anger, rage, fury, or indig- 
nation. ' 

DISCONTI/NUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of a thing; an interruption, ceffation, 
or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of a 

| diſcont.:nuance of poſſeſſion, a man may not 


his title be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 
them by law; in the d:ſcontinuance of a plea, 


fe, and the ſuit muſt be begun again. 
hinder an undertaking from going forward, 


riance, ſtrife ; in Mufick, if two ſounds ſo 
far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenfive 
to the ear, they are ſaid to make a diſcord, 
DISCO'RDANT (A.) diſagreeing, jarring. 


pub'ickly to lay open ; to find out. 
DISCO/VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 
DISCO/'VERY (S.) a finding out, a layi 

open, making known, &c, . In Dramatic 


wherein by ſome unforeſeen accident, the 
name, quality, fortune, or other circumſtan - 


unknown, are found out. 


lowed a perſon for 
due, frequent in bills of exchange, I 
DISCOUINTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 


liop to a thing. : Op 
DISCOU'RAGE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
or put out of countenance. _ T7 


|D3SCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) 4 diſheartening, 


or making afraid. 
DISCOURSE (S.) an operation of the mind 


ſaid to diſchſe her chickens; in Gardening, to 
| bud, blow, or put out leaves, N 


| 


DISCO'MFIT (v.) to defeat, rout, put to 
DISCO'MFITURE (s.) an entire routing, de- 


DISCOMMENDA'TION (s.) b'ame, diſgrace, | 


DISCOMPO'SURE or DISCOMPO*'SEDNESS 
(S.) diſquiet, trouble, uncafineſs, or diſoi der 


enter his own lands or tenements, though 


whatever has been done becomes of no ef- 
DISCONTI'NUE (V.) to leave off, ſtop, or 
DYSCORD (S.) diſagreement, difſenfions va- 


DISCO VER (V.) to reveal, make known, or | 


Poetry, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 
ces of ſome great perſon, which were before 


DI'SCOUNT (S.) a certain ſum per Cent, al- . 
ing money before it sse 


whereby it paſſes from one thing to another, 
8 . 


* 


ſuffer, or allow; to give a check, or put a 


DIS | 


tract wrote upon any ſubject. 
DFSCOUS FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, arc 
thoſe whereof flowers are compounded,-anc 


have the flowers in a diſcous form, but the 

feed pappous, 

DISCRE'/DIT (v.) to ſpeak ill, talk ſlightly of, 
or givea bad charaQer to a thing. 

DISCRE'DIT (S.) diſgrace, ignominy, ſhame, 
or diſrepu'e. 

DISCREE'T (A.)] wiſe, prudent, ſober, grave 
that confiders things well. 

DISCRE'TE (A.) ſeparate, diſtinct. ; 

DISCRE'TE PROPORTION (S.) is when 
the proportion is disjunct, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be- 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as 
that is between the firſt and the ſecond, or 
third and fourth; e.g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
6, 12, are (aid to be in drſcrete proportion, al- 
tho! the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame 
ratio to one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 4 
and 6 do not bear the ſame proportion to 

each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12. 

DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (S.) is ſuch as is 
not continued or joined together. 


management; alſo the will, fancy, or plea- 
ſure of a perſon 3 as in Steger, the garriſon, 
when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves up 

to the enemy, without any I, is 
dale to ſurrender at d. ſcretion. 

DISCRE'TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
propoſitions wherein various judgments are 
made and fignified by ſuch like 8885 as, 
altbiayb, or but. 

DISCRI'MINATE (V.) to diſtinguiſh, or put a 
difference between. 

DISCUSS (v.) to fift, examine, to enquire 
into; in Phyfick, to apply fuch medicines to 
a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the morbid! 

| Woe without ſuppurating or bringing it to 

head 

: ISCU'TIENT MEDICINES (s.) ſuch as diſ- 

ſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of the body, 

DISDAFN (V.) to have little regard for, to 
deſpiſe, ſcorn, condemn, to make light of a 
perfon, act, or thing. 

DISD ATN (8. ) ſcorn, contempt, or deſpite, 
. commouly proceeding from a proud, ſuper- 

© "cilious humour. 

- DISDAI'NFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, Cull 

of ſcorn, 

DISDAUFNFULLY (Part.) ſcornfully, ſuperci - 

Hiouſly, contemptuouſly. 

* DISDIAPA'SON (S.) in Mufick, a compound 

concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1, 

DISUIAPA'SONDIAPENTE (S.) a concard, 

in ratio, 38 f to 6. 
'DISDIAPA'SONDIATESSARON (S.) a com- 
pound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 
DISDIAPASON DITONE (S.) a compound 


DISCRE'TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good | 


Dis 


alſo a fpeech, oration or ſermon ſpoken, or JNISDIAPA'SONSEMIDITONE (S.) 2 com. 


pound concord, in proportion, as 24 to 
MISEA'SE (S.) a diſtemper, any thing that 
prevents the body from performing its natu- 


the ſeed pappour, but the leaves and ſtajk' } ral functions, or a depraved and diſorderly 
not milky when broken; or thoſe which | 


ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, whereby part 
or all the ſunctions of mind, or body, or 
both, are aboliſhed or impaired, 

' NISEA'SED (A.) diſtempered, fick, full of 
aches, pains, fickneſs, &c. 

DISEMBA'RK (V) to drop an undertaking, 
to go from on board a ſhip, 

DISEMBO'GUE (V.) to unload itfelf, as a 
river does into the ſea 3 alſo a ſhip is Faid to 
di ſembegue, when it goes out of a ſtreight into 
the main ocean. 

DISENCU/MBER (V.) to 40 to ſet free, 
&c. 

DISENGAGE (V.) to quit, lay down, get rid 

of, or forſake a ching; 3 alſo to leave an em- 

ployment. 

DISENGA&4'GED (A.) free, at liderty, not at- 

tached to any particular thing or perſon, 

DISENFTA'NGLE (V.) to ſet free, looſe, ex. 
tricate, 

 OISENFRA'NCHISE or DISFRANCHISE 
(v.) to take away from a perſon hs free- 
dom, or deprive him of the privileges of a 
citizen, 

OISESTEEM (v.) to contemn, deſpiſe, neg- 
le, or have little value or regard for, 
DISESTEE'M (S.) diſreſpect, diſregard, or 

contempt of a perſon or thing. 

DISFA/'VOUR (V.) to diſlike, to take a pique 
at, or bear a grudge to a perſon. \ 

DISFA'VOUR (S.) diſlike to a perſon. 

DISFI/GURE W.) to alter, change, make de- 
formed or ugly, the figure, form, or ſhape of 
a thing ; in Carving, to cut up a peacock, 

DISFYGUREMENT (S.) the diſguiſiug oral- 
tering any thing from an handſcme, agreea- 
ble ſhape, to deformed or ugly one. 

DISFO'REST (v. ) to grub up, cut down, or 
reot out the trees of a foreſt. 

DISGO/RGE (V.) to vomit or caſt up, to diſ- 
charge itſelf, or empty into the ſea, as a ri - 
ver does. 

DI:GRA'CE (V.) to diſparage, diſcredit, vif- 
honour, defame, or put out of favour; to 
ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy upon a 

| perſon. 

DISGRA/CE (S.) disfavour, diſcredit ditho- 
nour, 

 DISGRA/CEFUL (V.) ſhameful, diſcreditable, 
ſcandalous, infamous, 

DISGUT'SE (V.) to hide, change, or alter a 


ance from what it really has or ought to have; 
to diſſemble or make falſe pretences. 

DISGUT'SE (S.) a cloak or falſe habit, a pre» 
tence, ſham-ftory, or colour. 

DISGU/ST (v.) to nauſeate, or diſpleaſe, to 
give diſtaſte. 

DISH S.) a platter, or broad mellow veſſel uſed 
in kitchens, to put the viduals in 3 it is 


cConcoi d, in proportion, as 10 to 1. 


* 


| thing, by making it have a different appear- | 


dreffed, + SHA- 


OE: 4 ry [> —— 


| DSHONOURABLE (A unfair, ungenetous, 


' DI>I/NTERESTED (A.) that has no private 


; DI5JOIN ( LP! to ſeparate or part aſunder, 


DIS 

DISHABIVLLE (S.) an undreſs. 

DISHEA'RTEN (V.) to put out of heart, to 
diſcourage. 

DISHERISON (S.) a diſinheriting. 

DISHERITOR (S.) one who deprives another 
of his inheritance. 

DISHE'VELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 
about the ſhoulders in an irregular or diſor- 
derly manner. 

DISHO/NEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſn, vil. 
lainous, knaviſh ; alſo incontinent, unchaſte, 
or impure. 

DI3HO'NESTY (8.) villaioy, unfair dealing, 
roguery, knavery z alſo unchafſiity, inconti - 
nency, or lewdneſs, 

DISHO'NOUR. .) to diſgrace, defame, diſ- 
parage, make infamous. 

DISHO'NOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy. 


contrary to honour or D 

DIS N CORPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di 
vide, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another. 

DISINGENU/ITY or DISINGE/NUOUS- | 
NE5S (S.) hypocriſy, diſſimulation, unfin- 
cerity 

DISINGE/NUOUS (A.) unfair, unſincere, un- 
becoming a gentleman, 

DISINHE'RIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a 

erſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate. 


ends to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed by 
3 party, unbĩaſſed. 
D:SI'NTERESTEDNESS (S) an acting with. 
out prejudice, impartiality, 
DISINT='RR (V.) to dig up or out of the 
grave. 
DISINTHRO'NE (v. ) to put own or depoſe 
a king or prince, to take away the power of 
acting as a ſupreme magiſtrate. - 


DISJOUNT ( ) to ſeparate joints, to cut 
aſunder eG, limbs of a creature. 


| 


DIS 


{DISLOYALTY | (S.) treachery or perfidiouſ- 


neſs to one's ſovereign, - 

DISMAL (A.) hideous, frightſul, horrible, 
dark, terrible, 

DISMA'NTLE (v.) to deſtroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or town, 

DISMAY? (S.) amazement, fright, horror, 
aſtoniſhment, &c, 


DISMAY*(V.) to ſurprize, aftoniſh, frighten, - - 


terrify, 

DISME/MBER (V.) to mutilate or cut eff a 
perſon's limbs; alſo a Carving term, to cut 
up a hern. 

DISME-NMBERED (A.) in Heraldry,is applied to 
birds that have no legs, and beafts and other 
—_ that have them ſeparated from the 


Pines 79 a Law term for tithes, 
DISMI'SS (V.) to ſend away, to diſcharge. 
DISMISSION (S.) a diſcharging, or ſending 


awa 


{ DISMOU/NT (V.) to alight from, or get off 


a horſe 3 as, to diſmount the caval y, is to 
make them alight ; horſes are diſmounted, 
when they are rendered unfit for ſervice ; 
alſo a cannon is diſmounted when the enemy, 
By ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the 
carriage and broke it. 

DISOBE'DIENCE (S.) a ſtubborn refufing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a contumacious acting | 
contrary to the advice of friends, 

DISOBE/DIENT. (A.) ſtubborn, one who re- 
fuſes to comply with his maſter's or parent's 
orders, contumacious, reſractoty, rebellious. 

DISOBEY” (V.) to ſlight the avuthcrity of one's 
ſuperiors, to refuſe to comply with their rea- 
ſonable orders. 

DISOBLIYGE (V.) to affront, diſgieaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. 

D1SOBLI'GINGNESS (s.) a manner of beha- 

viour that is diſpleaſing. 


| DISO'RDER (V. ) to put in confufion, to diſ- 


tui b, miſplace, confound, make fick. 


DIiS}U"NCTION (S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, / DISO'RDER (S.) conſufion, trouble, vexation, 


a parting aſunder. 

DISJU'NCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (S.) is 
Logick, are ſuch as confiſts of two parts, 
Ja:ned by the particles or or neither ; alſo 
any thing that ſeparates or ae, one thing 

from another. 

DI K (s.) ſee Diſcs 

DISLUKE (v.) to be diſpleaſed at, not to care 
for, to reject or caſt off. 

DisLLUKk (S.) diſtaſte, loathing, diſpleaſure, 
hatred, &c. 

DISLOCATE (v.) to diſplace, or put a mem. 
ber out of joint, 

DISLOCA” TION (S.) the putting a limb out of 
joint, 

DISLO'DGE (V.) to drive a perſen from: a 
place where he has fixed himſelf; alſo a term 
in Hunting, figniiying the rouſing or forcing 
the game from their holes. 


unſaithſul to one's king and country. 


| DISLOY'AL (A. ) traitereus, treacherous, or | 


DISO'R DERLY (Part.) confuſedly. | 

DiSO WN (V.)to deny the knowning or doing 

of a thing, to refuſe or diſclaim any title to a 

thing. 

DISPA'RAGE (V.) to flander, ſpeak ill of, to 

. undervalue or ſlight. 

DISPA\RAGEMENT (S.) diſgrace, ſlander, 

a ſlur ; in Law, it is the marrying an heir or 

heireſs to one below his or her quality. 

DISPA/RITY (S.) unlikelineſs, diſagreement, | 

difference, inequality. 

DISPA/RT (S.) in Gunnery, is the thickneſs 

of a piece of ordnance at the mouth and 

breech. 

| DISPA/RT (V.) in Gunnery, to diſpart apiece is 
to level it at an ohject. 

DISPA/TCH (V.) to make haſte, tq be quick or 
nimble at bufineſs, to ſend away. 

DISPA/TCH (S.) haſte, riddance ; alſo a letter 

of ſtate, or other as affairs ſent by a 

courier ad 
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DIS 

DISPAU'PER (S.) in Lav, is one who (upon 
making oath that he is not worth 5 /. his 
debfs being paid) is allowed to ſue in forma 
pauperis, if before the determination of the 
ſuit upon the fall-ng of any regal or perſonal 
6Qate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
court wherein the ſuit is depending, think fit 
to taks away the privilege formerly granted 
bim, he is ſaid to be drſpaupered. 

DIiSPE'L (V.) to diſperſe, to drive away, 

D18?PF'NSARY or DISPE'NSATORY (S.) a 
book, wherein are collected recipes for divers 
compound medicines, ſpeciſying the quantity 
of ingredients, manner of mixing them, or 
any other circumftances relating thereto ; alſo 
the place where they were publickly made. 


. * DISPENSA'TION'S. |a power given to a perſon 
to act contrary to the eſtabliſned laws, or a| 


ſuſpenſion of the laws ppon ſome occafion, as 
permitting a perſon to hold an office before 
he is of age; in Pharmacy, it is the placing in 
order ſeveral medicines in their juſt quanti- 
ties, in order for their making a compoſition ; 
in Divinity, it is the ſeveral laws God has 
given the Jews and Chriſtians for their guid- 

.. ance and direction. 

_ DISPE*NSE (V.) to diſpoſe of, diſtribute, give, 
beſtow, or deal out ; alſo to ſet aſide or make 
void a law or other obligation. 

DISPEO'PLE (v.) to rob or ſtrip a country of 
its inhabitants, either by deſtroying tham or 
carrying them away. 

DISPER'SE (V.) to ſpread. abroad, diſſipate, 

or ſcatter, 

DISPE!RSION (S.) a ſcattering, or diſſipation. 

Point of Diſper ien, in Dioptricks, the point 

from whence refracted rays begin to diverge, 

ſeparate, or part afunder. 

- DISPI'RIT (v.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 
or take down a perſon's courage; alſo to 
take away the ſpirit of ſtrong liquor, and 
leave only the phlegm or watry part. 

DISPLA'CE (V.) to move away, to carry, 
into ancther place, to diſable or take away 
a perſon's authority. 

DISPLANT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 


DISPLAY! (V.) to ſpread out or abroad, to 


open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, to 
explain any matter fully. | 
DRISPLAY'ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of 2 
bird in an ere poſture, with its wings ex- 
opanded ; alſo any thing e:fe opened and 
publickly ſhewn, whether it be colours of 
a ſhip or army, a perſon's work or perfor- 
mance, &c, | : 
* DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, vex, of. 
fend, give diſcontent ; to be diſagreeable or 
to g've diſtaſte to. 
 PISPLEA'SURE (S.) diſcontent, an affront, ill 
tuin, di ſſatisfaction, diſguſt, anger. 
DISPLO'SION (S.) the burſting or breaking of 
any ttung with à great noiſe like thunder, or 
the diſcharge of a gun, &c. NE” 
PISPOV'L (V.) to rob, plunder, or take any 
{bing trom a perſon, - = 


. 


| 
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DISPO'NDEE (S.) in Latin Poetry, 2 foot 
confiſting of four long ſyllables, or two 
ſpondees. 

DISPOSAL (S.) tbe ordering, managing, or 
dealing by a thing in the moſt agreeable 
manner to one's (elf; alſo the ſelling or 
vending any thing. 

DISPO'SE (V.) to digeſt or ſet in order, to ex. 


pend or lay out money, to apply a thing to 


any uſe, to ſell, vend, or by any other me- 
thods get off a commodity ; to prepare or 
make ready. | 

DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to do a thing, to be 
willing or to agree. 

DISPOSI'TION or DISPO /SURE (S.) the 
temper, inclinations, affe ctions, or habit of a 
perfon's mind or body; alſo the ordering or 
contriving a thing ſo, that all its parts may 
have a good harmony together, 

DISPQSSE'SS (V.) to eject, turn out, or de. 
prive a perſon of a thing which he was mal. 
ter of before. 

DISPOSSE'SSION (S.) the being deprived of 
any thing which one had before. 

DISPRAVISE (v.) to diſcommend, or ſpeak to 
a perſon's diſadvantage, to find fault with, 
object to, or diſapprove of. 

DISPRAT'SE (S.) diſcommendation, detracti- 
on, ſlander, reproach. 


DISPRO'FIT (s.) diſadvantage, hurt, damage, 


or prejudice, / 
DISPRO'FIT (v.) to do hurt, damage, or pre- 
judice to a perſon or buſineſs. | | 
DISPRO'PORTION (V.) to do a thing with- 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the gracetul con- 
nection of all the parts together; to put too 
much or too little of one ingredient into a 
compoſition. 
DISPROPO'RTION (S.) the difparity or in- 
equality between different things; aiſo the 
diſagreement or inequality between the patts 
of the ſame thing. 
DISPROPO'RTIONAL or DISPROPOR- 
- TIONATE (A.) out of ſymmetry or pro- 
portion; contrary to regularity, order, and 
propriety ; that exceeds too much in ſome 
one part. CER 
DISPRO'VE (V.) to ſhew or make appear, 
that a thing is falſe, wrong or untrue, 
DISPU'TABLE (A.) that may be controverted 
or wrangled about, that is ambiguous ot 
doubtful. h 
DISPUTANT (S.) one that holds an argy- 
ment, or defends or oppoſes a propoſition. 
DISPUTA'TION (S.) an arguing, diſcourfirg 
upon, or difcuffing of any topick, ſubject, 
or argument. 
DISPU/TE (V.) to argue, reafon, diſcourſe, 
debate upon, difcuſs, or canvaſs a ſubject; 
alſo to wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree ; to 
- contend for, or vigorovſly deſend, particu- 
larly ſpoken of keeping or getting a paſs, to 
the advantage of one army, and the diſad- 
vantage of another, | 
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DISPU'TE (S.) a ſquabble or quarrel, a wran- 
le or contention in words, 
DiSQUIET (v.) to make uneaſy, trouble, 
torment, diſturb, vex, moleſt. ; 
PISQUVET (S.) uneaſineſs, trouble, anxiety, 
vexation. | 
DISQUISIUTION (S.) a fcrutiny, ftriRt ſearch. 
or inquiry into a matter. 


- DISRA/NK (V.) to put out of order, to throw 


into confuſlon, to tumble out, or diſplace a 
perſon or thing, 5 8 
DISREGARD (V.) to take no notice of, to diſ- 

reſpect, neglect, deſpiſe, have no eſteem or 
value for, to ſlight. | 
DISREGARD (S.) diſeſteem, a lighting, un- 
dervaluing, or taking no notice of. 
DISRE'/LISH (V.) not to like, approve of, or 
_ agree to. 
DiSRE'PUTABLE (A.) not creditable, diſho- 
neſt, mean, baſe, vulgar. 


 DISREPU!TE or DISREPUTA'TION (s.) 


diſeſteem, ill fame, a bad character, out of 
faſhion. _ 

DISRESPE'CT (v.) to ſlight, to ſhew no re- 
gard to, to hate, to carry it proudly towards 


one. 7 
DiSRESPE'CT (S.) difregard, uncivility, diſ- 
dain. i 


DISRESPECTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no 


regard for, unmannerly, _ 
DISRO'BE (V.) to take off a perſon's cloaths, 
to ftrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or 
take away the privilege of wearing a parti- 
cular ſort of garb. 


. DTS 

DISSE'/MBLER (S.) one who hides or conceals 

his intentions or inclinations under another 

cover, by pretending great love, friendſhip, 

&c. to a perſon that is bated, deſpiſed, &. 

on purpoſe to ſerve a turn. | 

DISSE'MINATE (v.) to publifh, or make a 

thing known by declaring it every where ; 

to ſcatter or fow ſeed, | 

DISSE/NSIOW (8) a differing from, or diſa- 

greeing with; alſo ftrite, quarrelling, or con- 

tention. | 

DISSE/NT (V.) to differ from, diſagree with, 

to have a d ffezent opinion of a thing to that 

of another perſon. f 

DISSENT A/NEQOUS (A.) diſagreeable, unlike, 
unequal unfit, improper. 

DISSEN'TER (S.) ane who differs in opinion 
from another; and with us in England, is 
uſually applied to thoſe whoſe ſentiments in 
religion. differ from choſe of the eftabliſhed 
church, as the Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, &c. | 

DISSERTA'TION (S.) a difconrſe, treatiſe 
or diſpure upon any ſubject. | 

DISSERVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do 3 
injury to a perſon or thing. | 

DISSE'RVICE (S.) a prejudice, hurt or ill 
turn done to a perſon or affair. 

DISSE'VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut a 
ſunder. 


DISSI'MILAR (A.) unlike; bearing no reſem- 
blance to ; alſo the organical or heterogene- 
ous parts of the body, ſuch as che hands, 


| legs, &Cc. ; 
Diss (S.) in Norfolk, ſituate on the fide of a BISSIMUULITUDE (S.) unlikeneſe, contrariety. 


hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth- 
Ward part of this county, whoſe market 
weekly on Friday is well ſtored with yarn, 
linen cloth, and all manner of eatables and 
neceſſaries; 76 computed, and 93 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London, 
DISSATISFA'CTION (S.) uneaſineſs, diſcon- 
tent, diſguſt, or grumbling. 
DISSATISFA'CTORY (A.) that affords, or 
gives no content, that is diſpleaſing. 
 DISSA'TISFY (V.) to make uneaſy, to diſ- 
content, or diſpleaſe. : 

' DISSE'CT (v.) to anatomize, or cut up adead 
body according to art, in order to fee and 
know the ſeveral parts, and their offices. 

DISSECTION (S.) the cutting aſunder, or 

© ſeparating the parts of an animal body ac- 

| cording to the art of anatomy; allo the ta- 

king to pieces, or aſunder, any piece of work, 

to thoroughly. examine into the compotition 
or workmanſhip thereof. 

DISSEI'SIN (S.) an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing or 


taking away from a perſon that which is his 


right, | 
DISSEVSOR (S.) one that thruſts or puts an- 
other violently out of his poſſeſſions. 
_ DISSEVZE (v.) to eject, turn out, or unjuſtly 
1 „e, 3 of his eſtate. 
VISSE"| (S.) to hide, conceal, cover 
x guiſe, or cloak, 8 i 


DISSIMULA'TION (S.) hypocriſy, deceit, ths 
concealing miſchief, or any evil defign, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, ho- 
neſty, kindneſs, or fair dealing. 

DI'SSIPATE (V.) to ſcatter, difperſe, drive 
away, diſſolve, break into pieces, con ume, 
waſte, | 5 

DISSIPA*TION (S.) a ſcattering, diſperſing, 
diſſolving, e@oſuming, waſting. 

DI'SSOLUBLE or DI>SO'LVABLE (A.) that 
may be melted or conſumed ; it is generally 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies, which may be 
rendered liquid by fuficn or melting, looten- 
ing or melting its parts, ſo that its natural 
ſhape or conſiſtence may be changed, loſt, or 
conſumed into a liquid one. : 

DISSO'LVE (V.) to reduce a body into its 

minu e particles; to melt, looſen, or ſepa- 
rate the parts of a body that is nattrally ſo- 
lid, ſo as to render it liquid; alſo to deſtroy, 
finifh, or put an end to an affair, as to drſ 
ſotve the parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, 
or putanendto it, . 
DISSO'LVENT (S.) any thing that ſeparates 
the particles a body is compoſed of, ſo as to 
make it liquid, as aqua-fortis, and fire upon 
metals, water upon ſugar, c. which by the 


Chymifſts is called a menſtruum. 
DI/SSOLUTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, 
licentious, prodigal, luxurious debauched, 
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DI'SSOLUTENESS (S.) licentiouſnefs, wan 


wickedneſs ot any kind. 

- DISSOLU”TION {S.} a diffolving, melting, 
conſuming; alſo a breaking up, or putting 

an end to a matter, | - 

DV3SONANCE (S.) in Mufick, a jarring or 

| diſagreement between ſounds, called a di cord. 

DISSONANT (S.) out of tune, diſagreeing 
with, or differing from. 

DISSUA'DE (v.) to perſuade, or endeavour to 
influence a perton ſo, as not to do that which 
he deſigned or propoſed to do. 

DISSUA'SION S.) a countelling or advifing a 
perſon to do the contrary of that which he 
defigned, g 

DISSUA'/SIVE (A.) tending or endeavouring 
to perſuade a perſon to act contrary to his 

| preſent intentions, defires or inclinations. 

© DISTAFEF (S.) the ſtaff or inſtrument to which 


| 


the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtance to 


be ſpun is faſtened. 

DI'STAIN (V.) to tain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
pollute, contaminate, defile, 

Di'STANCE (S.) the ſpace between two pla- 
ces; alſo an interval of time; in Geography, 
it is an arch of a great circle intercepted bc · 

tween two places. 

DI'STANCED {A.) thrown out, diſqualified ; 
in Horſe Racing, that horſe which is above 
an agreed ſpace diſtant from the ſtarting poſt, 


when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes to it, 


is ſaid to be diFanced. 
DISTANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder. 
DIS TASTE (V.) to have a diſlike o, not to 
reliſh, or be diſpleaſed with, or be di zuſted 
at a perſon or thing; alſo to diſpleaſe or 
make angry. | 
DISTA'STE (S,) diſlike, offence, diſpleaſure. 
' DIST A'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleafing, 
troubleſome, hateful, or diſagreeable. _ 
DISTE'MPER (V.) to difturb, put out of 
humour, make drunk, or intoxicate. | 
 DISTE'MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indifpoſition, 
either of the mind or body; alſo a manner 
of painting, performed by mixing the colours 
with whites of eggs, fize, or any other glu- 
tir ous ſubſtance, except oil. 
Dis TE/MPERED (A.) diſeaſed, out of order; 
alſo mad. 
DISTE'ND (V). to ſtretch or ſtuff out. y 
DISTE'NSION (S.) a firetching or ſtuffing out. 
DI'STICH (S.) in Poetry, a theme or ſubject 
treated of in two lines, where the ſen e is 
compleat and independent, commonly ap- 
plied to morality, as Care's difiichs, Ce. 
DISTICHVASIS (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 
+ of the eyelids, occaſioned by two rows of 
hairs growing upon them. | 
DISTTL (V.) to deſcend or fall down leiſurely, 
as ſpirits do out of an alemb. ck. 5 
DISTILLA'TION (S.) in Chymifry, tlie ſepa- 
rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi - 
nous, ſaline, or aqueous part of a body from 


tonneſs, debauchery, iooſeneſs of manners, | 
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Diftillation by Aſcent, is when the | 
to be diftied is —.— above the ſire. Mn 
| Diftiliation by D.ſcent, is when the ve ſſel 
containing the matter is under the fire. 
whereby the ſpirit not being able to fly . 
wards, is forced out at the the bottom of the 
| veſſel, 2 
DISTYLLER (S.) a perfon who makes giftil. 
lations, and now- commonly means thoſe 
tradeſmen, that draw «ﬀ, or make brandy, 
rum, geneva, &c. from mal?, molaſſes, &c. ' 
DISTINCT (A.) free, clear, undifturbed ; alſo 
ſeparate. | 
Di, & Baſe, in Opticks, that diſtance frem 
the pole of a convex glaſs, at which objects 
ſeen thro* appear diſtin and periect; the 
dflinft baſe therefore coincides or is the ſame 

| with the focus, 

Diftin# Ides, a clear perception or under. 
ſtanding, a notion of a thing, formed by 
the enumeration ct ſome of its principal pio- 
pei ties. 

DISTY'NCTION (S.) a noting cr expreſſing 
the differenc: between or diverfity of things; 
alſo a perſon of rank and quatity, or of learn. 
ing, ability, &c. 5 

DISTI/NCTLY (Part.) clearly, plainly, ſept. 
raiely, audibly, intelligibly, | 

DISTUNGUISH (v.) to ſhew or matk the 

difference between things, to know, per- 

ceive, and declare the difference between 
one thing and another. ; 

DISTINGUISHABLE (A.) that has fomg 

known property or mark; any thing that 

_ be ſeparated, or eafily knawn from an- 

other. | 

DISTO/RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 
a thirg look hideous, ugly, or frightful. 

DISTO/R TION (s.) a pulling a thing awry, 


pears monſtrous or deto: med. 

DISTRA'CT (V.) to pull, or draw afunder, 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, or 
confuſe. ; 

DIS'iRA'CTION (S.) al enation, pulling a- 
ſunder, madneſs, 'phrenzy or loſs of ſenſes 5 

__ alſo conſuſion, diiorder, or irregularity. . 

DISTRAIN (V.) to ſeize a perſon's goods for 
rent, pariſh dues, taxes, &c. 

DiSIRE'SS (S.) adverfity, calamity, misfor- 
tune, a ſtraight or difficulty, 3 alio a term in 
Law, fignifying the ſeizing a man's goods: 
No difireſs can be made for uncertain ſervi- 
ces; a difireſs may be made any where intra 
feedum, except in a church. yard or highway, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- 

perty is in ſome body, and therefore what- 
ſoever is fer nature, as dogs, conies, bucks, 
&c. cannot be deſtrained; no utenſils in 
trade, nor any thing that cannot be returned 
in as good condition as it was taken; not 
ſhall any thing fixed to the free- hold he d- 
ſtrained ; no difireſs can be made in the nies 
time, except for damage feaſant. 


the grols or tertene part, by the help of fire. | 


Grand Difireſs, is made upon a man'f> 
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or out of its na ural ſhape; whereby it ap- 
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whole eſtate, real and perſonal, within the 
count 5 1 DO 5 
DISTRIBUTE (V.) to divide, beſtow, give; 

in Printing, when a form is rinſed, it is to 
diſpoſe or put the letters each in their proper 
box or partition in the caſe. | 
DIS FRIBU/TION (S,) a ſeparating, beſtow - 
ing, giving or dividing among; alſo a figure 
in Rbevorich, fignifying the aſcribing to a 
thing its peculiar property, as ſceing to the 
eyes, taſting to the mouth, hearing to the 
s ears, &c. | a i 
Diftribution of the Food, the ſame with di- 

107, 

Diftribution of a Form, in Printing, is the 
taking it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters in 
the caſes, each in their proper box; in Ar. 

cCbitecture, it js the div:ding and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 
to the purpoſe the building is intended for. 
DISTRI/BUTIVE (A.) communicative, hbe. 
tal, mun ficent. : ; | 
Diftriburive Fuſtice ſtrict equity, or that 
whereby we give to every one his due, 
DI'STRICT (S.) a territory or extent of a 
perſon*s juriſd:Rion, 
DISTRVU'ST v.) to put no confidence in, to 
be diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or fearful of , 


DISTRUST (S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy, | 
DISTRU'STFUL (A.) fearful, jealous, or ſuſ- | 


picious of. 

DISTU*RB (V.) to trouble, put out of order, 

to interrupt or diſquiet; and in La, to 
hinder a man from a peaceable poſſecffion of 
his right, : 

DiSTU'RBANCE (V.) trouble, diforder, tu- 
mult, confufion, uproar. 

DISTURBER (S.) one who will hot let peo- 
ple live peaceably, a breeder of riots, diſor ' 
ders, and confuſions. 

DISVE"LOPED (A.) open and unfolded ; in 
Beraltry, the fame with diſplayed. 

P. SU/NION (S.) a disjoining or ſeparating 
things that were joined; alfo a falling out 
between friends, whereby they withdraw 

from one another's company. 95 

DISUNTE (v.) to disjoin or ſeparate, to ſet 
at variance, to break a company. 

DISU/SE (V.) to leave off or diſcontinue a 
thing, to break a cuſtom. 

DISU'SE or DISU'SAGE (S.) the leaving off 

or diſcontinuing the practice of a thing. 


DISU'SED (A.) out of faſhion, lelt off, 9 


diſcontinued, 
 DISSY!LLABLE {S.) a word of two ſyllables. 
DITCH v.) to dig or delye, to work in mak- 
ing ditches, trenches, or any conveyance for 
water, &c. 
DITCH (s.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
the water lying upon any grounds; in For. 
_ Tification, it 16 a trench dug round the rampart! 
or wall between the ſcarp and counterſcarp ; 
it is allo called mort or fois. | 
DITHYRA MBICK (A.) belonging to a di- 


thyſambus, 


3 


DITHYRA/MBUS (8) a Bacchanalian ſong, 
or poem in honour of Bacchrs, in praiſe of 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 

' fellowſhip. © #1 

DI/TONE (S.) in M«ſich, an interval com- 
prehending two tones, in proportion, as 4 


8 

DITRIGLYPH (S.) in Arcbitecture, the ſpace 
between two triglyphe. Lay | 

DTTTANY (S.) the herb pepper-wort, 


DI'TTO (A.) a Mercantile word, fignifying, 


that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. is 
again repeated, e 

DUTTY (S.) a forg or ballad. - 

Diſmal Ditry, a mournſul ſong, a wretched 
or bad compoſition ; alſo a cant expreſſion for 
a pſalm fung by a criminal at the gallows. 

DIVA'L (S.) in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhade, it is uſed for ſable or black, by thoſe 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead 
of metals and colours, 

DI'V AN (S.) the grand council. chamber of the 
empire of Turkey, where the officers of ſtate 
meet to conſult publick affairs ; alſo the ai - 
ſembly itſelf is ſo called. : 

DIVA*RICATE (V.) to ſtraddle wide, as thoſe 
who are bow legged do. | | 

DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 
under water; to ſearch cunningly into a per- 
ſon's defigns, counſels, or buſineſs; and in 
the Canting- Language, to pick pockets in a 
crowd, church, &c. 7 i 

DI'VER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 
Water; alſo a bird called didapper or dap- 
chick; alſo a cant name for a pick- pocket. 

DIVE*KGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines interſecting one another 
do, which tho* continued to irfinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider, 

DIVE'RGING or DIVE/RGENT (A.) ſepa- 
rating, or continually going farther off from 
one another, like the two legs of a right- 


o 


lined angle. ö 


DIVERS (A.) fundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 


ricus, 
DIVERSE (A.) different, unlike, N 
DI'VERSELY (Part.) differently, variouſly, 
feveral ways, faſhions, or manners. a 


DIVE/RSIFY (v.) to vary; change, alter, 


make different, | 


[DIVERSION ((s.) ſport, paſtime, recreation, 


ply ; alſo a digreffion, or turning aſide from 
the immediate matter; in For, when one 
party is either too firorg for the other, or 
poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them qut of 

their ſecurity, by making a diverfion, that is 
by carrying. their arms into ſome important 
place belonging to'them, and which is noe 
well prepa:ed for making reſiſtance. 


DIVE'RSITY (S.) variety, difference, altera- 


tion, change; it differs from diſtinction in 
this, that the latter is an operation of the 
mind, whereas the former exiſts in the 
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ching themſelves, without any interpoſition 
of the mind. 


DivE RT (V.) to turn aſide, or make à di- 


greſſion 3 alſo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 
recreate. _ | 

DIVE#RTING (A.) pleafing, agreeable, amu- 
flag, ſatisfying, &c. 

DIyVERTI“SEMUENT (S.) ſport, pleaſure, play, 
paſtime, any fort of amu'ement whatever, 
DIVE'ST (V.) to firip or deprive of any dig - 
nity or ornament ; to diſrobe or pull off, or 
take away a perſon's cloaths or authority. 

' DIVI'DE (V.) to feparate, part aſunder, diſ- 
unite, disjoin, or ſhare 3 in Ar:ubmetich, it 
4s to find how many times one number is 
contained in another, 5 

DIV/DEARLE (A.) that may be ſeparated, 
parted, or pdt aſunder. 

DI'VIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 

. ſhered among ſeveral; in Ar:thmetich, the 

number to be divided is called the dividend ; 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 
the proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock. 
proportionably to each perſon's particular 
Mate, or part thereof; in the Univerficy, it 
is a ſum equally divided among the fellows 
yearly ; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 
and propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 

taken by ftatute, inventoried and valued, 
and after all charges are deducted, the a 
mount is divided among the ſeveral creditors 
in proportion to their debts. 

DIVIDERS (S.) a — mpaſſes which 
open and ſhut by means of a (crew, to ren. 
der them more exact for curious mathema- 

- tical purpoſes. 8 

Div DUAL (S.) in that part of A-ithmerrch, 
called diviſion, is the whole aumber or di- 
vidend parted into portions by points, &c. 
for the more eaſy finding how often the di- 
viſor is contained in each part, and by con. 
ſequence in the whole. 

DIVINA'TION or DIVI'NING (S.) the art 

. of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods ; ſome by 
aſtrology, others by dreams, palmiſtry, &c. 

DIVINE (S.) one inveſted with the miniſte- 
rial function, and appointed to teach the 
people the duties of religion ; alſo a ſtudent 

- in divinity. 4 CREE 

DIVINE (A.) heavenly, belonging to God, 
holy, pure, true. 

 DIVIINE (V.) to gueſs, conjecture, or fore- 

tel, e.ther by immediate revelation, or pre- 
tendediy by uſing means. 

DIVUNELY (Part.) in a heavenly or godlike 

manner. | 

- DIVI'NER (S.) a ſoothſayer, augur, wizard, 

' prophefier, conjurer, or foreteller of future 
events. 

DI'VING (S.) the art of voluntarily going or 
abiding under the water ; alſo a cant word 
for picking of e's. 

BVVING-BELL (S.) a machine contrived to 

It down perſons to a great depth in water, 
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DIVISIBLE (A.) that may 
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by the means of which, they can remain 
there a long time together, without being 
incommoded for want of air; dus ing which 
time, they can ſee or do what is convenient 
towards getting up what has been loſt, or 
caſt away in a ſtorm or ſhipwreck, | 
DIVFNITY (S.) the ſcience of theology ; alſs 
the nature and eſſence of God. 
DIVISIBVLITY (S.) a quality in bodies 
whereby they become feparable into parts, 
both in thought and _ 
ſeparated or di- 


vided into more parts than now it is. 

DIVISION (S.) a ſeparating, diſuniting, par» 
tition, diſtribution, rife, quarrel, faQtion, 
ſedition; In Aricbmetich, that rule which 
ſhews how many times one number is con- 
tained in another; in Mach, it is the diſ. 
tinguiſhing a tune into ſeveral parts, or 
breaking off a long note into ſeveral ſhort 
ones, &c. In War, a battalion or body of 
forces in march ; at ſea, the third part of a 
fleet or ſquadron of ſhips z in Printing, a 
ſmall blank or ſpace put between words to 
keep them diſtinct, marked thus, (). 

DIVI'SOR (S.) a number which ſhews how 
many parts a thing or number given is re- 
quired to be divided into, 

DIVO'RCE (S.) a breach or diſſolution of a 

marriage, which is of two kinds; the firſt 

is called a winculo matrimonii, in which caſe 
the woman receives her fortune back again, 
and both parties are freed from all obligations 
to one another; the other is a menſa & thoro, 
in which caſe they are only ſeparated at bed 
and board, and the woman is allowed a main- 
tenance out of her huſband*s eſtate. 

Billef Divorce, in the Moſaica! Law, wat 
a piece of vellum given by the huſband to his 
wife, importing, that from that day forward 
ſhe was no more his wife, and was at liberty 
to act as ifſhehad never been married to him. 

DIVO'RCE (V.) to put away from one, to 
part or be ſeparated, &c. 

DIVO ro (s.) a grave ſolemn kind of muſick, 
ſuch as is proper for devotion, 

DIURE'SIS (S.) the ſeparation of the urine by 
the kidnies. 

DIURE'TICK (A.) any thing that provokes 
urine. 

DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by day, in the 


day · time. ; 
| Diurnal motion of the Earth, is its motion 
/ 


upon its axis. ; =. d 
Diurnal motion of a Planet, is the ſpace it 
moves in 24 hours, 
Diurnal Arch, is an arch deſcribed by ay 
heavenly body between itsrifing and ſetting: 

' Diurnal Circle, is a circle in which any 
point on the globe moves by a diurnal or day 
motion. 

DIU'RNAL (S.) fee Journal, 
DIURNA'LIS (A.) in the Law, 
much land as can be ploughed in one day. 
DIF RNARY (S.) an officer in the Grecian 

; RET | empire, 


is applied to fo 


2 


at ne: | 1 


. in a book for | miſſioners delegate or the judges of the court 7 
empire, who Mg ci e the i of delegates, the vic t general. the chancel- 
8 that pur poſe, 1 6. th of duration. lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury and of 
h Diu 9 ANITY ( T9 th a ſecret, to pub- | the lord biſhop of London, the judges of the 
＋ DIVU'LGE 2 = known that which] courts of audience and prerogative, and the 
Yr _ yaa = n doctors of the civil law, and the peoRors, 
| | 92 : ple f 10 called licentiates or batchelors, who are the 
o DZ ARD G.) a eee eee ; practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts, | 
fond, Foot, of EIS. > ferimaiog in , infeodiiee, acetiios. 
es e 0] ee lating to particular theſes or opinions. 
0 ben ; - [DO/CTRINE (S.) inftruftion, learning, diſci- 
1 3 2 . pline; alſo = — or maxims — 
l | 8 ng, : 6 | — i (1 \ 
4 DO 83 8 **VVö DOCUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 
Is Ele, enen e ent > monition, leſſon. | 
DO/BELER (S.) a great d:th, 5 8 , | ; f IS 
0 . DO'CED or Pere. (S.) a muſical inſtru eee eee inſtructive, admoniſh 
o. US (8.) à foor in Fſe, confiting DOC EBEN TF ZE (V.) totutor, infleu@, . 
: 'CHMIUS (S.) a foot in Perſe, con g _— / , uct, 
- m_ five "fs wv a ſhort one, two long ones, 22 z alſo to chide, find fault with, and 
| a a ſhortone and a long one. . 5 a 3 
E D dete n 9 Brtanght, quicknes of 5p. | DO'DBROGK. F in Fare 3 hte e. 
f a | 3 : onceivi rticular cuſtom of paying to the parſon 
2 P tu wot es oat: | 8 88 — for a liquor called white ale; from this 
to | are” bor DO'CIBLP (A.) eafily taught, | town, which ſtands: almoſt even with the 
DO een ulty, capable of be- | ſhore, the land rund into a large front, called 
ow e ar Eg on. ee 5 $2 the ſeamen the ſtart point; here is a good 
I DOCK l . bs le Ln 
fa to cut off the entail of an eſtate; alſo 2 _ = 4 aa eee oa | 1 
irſ PPP 9 Loni i ET 
aſe lian . her herbs, it is alſo called with-wind, 
ws 0 tort of v Lern sen the rump [DODECAIGON.. (8) da-Comoys S:ie 
ons 8 e ee A nah | polygon, having twelves (ides z alſo a fortiũi- 
— bg i reep. e |DODECARPBRON (5) in ee © fl 
: are built a . 1 5 og 
an 2 Deck, a place by the water fide full off having —_ r c ee a baſes; it is 
was | won; _ which ſhips are haled to lie by DODECATEMORY (8 * name given to the 
„ till wanted. N J 
Ge = DOCKED (A.) having the tail cut off. ſigns - the zodiack; alſo the twelfth part of 
„ ſ wr Py = drug Beep Low DODGE (85) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 4 
wm ; 5 ſinevvs of the back. waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, ; 
, to DO'CKET (S.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg- to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 4 
kick ment, or ſummary of a writing z alſo a billof} ſkip, to hide. 8 | 4 
/ direQion which people ſtick to a parcel off DO'SGER (S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, e. one | 
je by goods, when they ſend them any where, that ſkips or jumps from one thing or place 
DOCTOR (S.) one who has paſſed thro? all to another. . a 
OR ble degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to] DO'DKIN (s.) a farthing, 
| | practice or teach the ſame z al'o an officer, 0070 me bird _ e 
\ the in the Greek church, who has the expoſition of iſland, called monk. ſwan ; it a large 
ſome part of ſcripture committed to his] head, ere - covered by a ſkin reſembling . - 
. care z as 5 a monk's col. 
18 1 beate of the Pſalter, is he who explains 55 CARS ee. eee ; mn 2 cant word for. 
8 e pſalms. l 
ce i Dictor of tho Goſpel, is he who explains the DOF! F . SD off, uncover, or make bars 
' golpels, the head, &c. n 
Fw ee of rbe Apoſtles, is he whe explains St.] DOG (S.) a four legged beaſt, very familiar and 
9 Paul“ epiſtles. a | uleful to mankind, both for pleaſure and ſer- 
| 6207 DOC TORATE or DO'CTORSHIP (s.) the vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt- 
dignity or office of a doctor. ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 
DU'CTORS COMMONS (S.) a college for] a fort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
| to fo the proſeſſurs of the civil and canon laws; ſtrument to lay wood on to burn in chambers, 
ay. ja it live the judges of the high court of ad- &c, alſo a term of reproach given to 5 
recigh mifalty, the dean of the arches, the com- | with whom we are arg, as You ſawcy = 


DOG 


DOL 


for, You impudent fellow ; alſo an utenfi}| DO'GMA (s.) an anxiom, ſentiment, or pi. 


ſor coopers to carry large caſks between two 


nion in religion or philoſophy. 


perfons. A dog is the emblem of fidelity, af-| DOGMA/TICAL (A.) opis.ionated, ſtubborn, 


fection and obedience, for which reaſon' the 
Romans repreſented their Jares or houſho'd 


poſitive, or a tached to a notion or particular 
opinicn ; one who is fer making others think, 


gods under that form; in Afroncmy, there 


ewo conſtellations which go by that name, 
uſually called Canis major and Canis minor, 
the great dog and the little dog. 
DOG (V.) to watch or follow a perſon lily, in 
order to diſcover whether he is going. 
DOG ATE (5.) the office or dignity of a doge. 
DO'G- DAYS (S.) thufe days wherein the dog- 
ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; they begin 
the 19th of July, and end the 25th of Au- 
git, during which time the air is frequently 
very ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy. 


DO'G- DRAW (S.) one of the four cauſes for 


which a man may be arreſted as a deer- 


ſtealer, he being found leading a hound, who 


is purſuing a deer by ſcent. 
DOGE (S.) the principal magiſtrate in the ſtates 
of Venice and Geroa ; he was formerly almoſt 


an abſolute prince, but row can do nothing, 


not even go out of Venice, without the con 
currence of the ſenate; he gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, but has no power to give an- 
ſwers ; all credentials are in his name, but 
are not figned by him ; there is a ſecretary 
of ſtate who does it, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republick. Ambaſſedors 
direct their diſpatches to him, nevertheleſs 
he muſt not open them, but in the preſence 
| of the counſellors. The money is coined in 
name, but neither with his figure or his 
arms. He is head of all councils, and when 
he comes into council, ali the magiſtrates riſe, 
but he riſes to none, except foreign ambaſl. 
 (adors. At Ves es he is elected to this dig- 
nity for life, but at Genoa, for two yeafs 
only, When he dies, the ſtate does not go 
into mourning for him; his children and 
brothers are excluded from the chief offices 
of ſtate, nor ure they allowed to receive any 
benefices from the court of Rome, except the 
cardinalſhip, rhat being only a titulary ho- 
noutr with no juriſdiction annexed to it. He 


may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity for his' 


eaſe ; and aſter his death his conduct is very 


narrowly ſearched into, by three ir quiſitors 


* 


and five cotrectors. ; 
DO'GGED or DO/GGESH (A.) ſurly, ill ra. 


tured, moroſe, pee v. ſn, ſullen, crabbed, chur- 


liſh, out of humour. 

DO'GGEDLY or DO GOISHLVY (Part.) mo- 
roſely, peeviſhly, furlily, 

Doggedly dealt by, hard!y, illy, or barba. 

rouſly uſed. 185 

DO'GGER- (S.) a fmall Duteh built fiſhing- 
veſſel, with a well in the midqſe for the bet. 
ter keeping and preſerving the fiſh alive, and 
fat for the mat ket. | | 

DOY/GGREL (S.) bad rhythm, mean, poor, 
low poetry, ſuch as common bl ads are 
uſually c:mpo'cd in, 


* 
* 
* 


ö 


ſay, or do juſt as he di es. 

DOGMA/TICALLY (Part.) poſitively, affir- 
matively, pereimptorily, 

PO'GMATISTS. (S) a ſect among the ancient 
Phbyficians, who reduced all diſeales to cet. 
tain genera, which they divided inio ſpecies, 
and aſſigned medic nes for them, by ſupp: « 
ſing principles, drawing couſequencet, and 
applying thoſe principles and conſequences to 
the particular diſeaſes under conſideration. 

DOGMATIZE (V.) to ſpeak or aſſert pofi. 
tively, to affirm, to broach new doQrines, 
to inſtruct or teach imperiouſly, as if the 
teacher or doQrine was intallible, 


| DO'G-STAR (S.) a very b igt ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude, in the mouth of Canis major. 


yg ame mtg (S.) a ſcurvy, waggith, or un. 


lucky action. 

DO'G-TROT (S.) a flow, eaſy pace, a ger 
tle, continued motion. | 

DOIT (S.) a ſmall Dutch ccin, three of which 
are neatly equal to our hal'-2enny, 

DOLCE (A.) in Mujct, ſott, gentle, flow. 


® of a nobleman to the people, a quantity of 
raw fleſh given away to the poor at the death 
of a rich perſon. 

DOLEBO'TE (S.) ſmart money, or ſome ſort 
of recompence for a m. im, injury, or burt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſervice ot a prince, xc. 

DO'LEFUL (A.) ſorrovyful, grievous. lament 
able, piteous, 

DO'LEFULNESS (S.) forrowfulneſs, grievoy - 
neſs, that deſerves compaſſion. 

DO'/LE-MEAD (S.) a field wherein ſeveral 
perſons have har es. | 

DO'/LGELHE or DO'LGETH (S.) in Meric- 
netbfhire in Nertb-Males, ſeated on the Auen 
in a"vale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; it is much noted for Welch cot. 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here; the moun- 
tains round it are called its walls, which are 
ſaid to be three miles high, it hath a ſteeple 
that groweth therein, the bell hanging in 2 
yew tree; diſtant from London 149 com- 
puted, and 187 meaſured miles. 

DO'LIMAN (S.) a kind of a long foutanne, or 
upper ccat with narrow ſleeves, buttoned at 
the wriſt, and hanging down to the feet, 
worn by the Turks. 

DOLLAR (S.) a filver coin made in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and Holland ; they are not 
all of the ſame fineneſ: and weight ; the 
Dutch dollars are moſt common, and are in 
value about 48. 64. fferli-g. 

DO'LOROUS (A.) fre D lefal. 


| offi Gion. 
DO'LPHIN (S.) a fea fiſh; alſo a northern 


conſtellation conſiſting of 18 ſtats, ; 
DOL- 


DOLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent ; 


DO'LOUR (S.) grief, pain, ſorrow, trouble, 


Bs "ata oe... 12 ** * 


DOLT (S.) a blockhead, dunce, or a lupid, 


DOME or DOOM (S.) with the Saxons, fig- 


DOM 


DO'LPHINS (s.) ſmall black infeQts that de- 
vour beans ; alſo the handles to pieces of 
ordnance, becauſe they are uſually caſt in 


ſhape of that fiſh, 


unteachable perſon, : 
DO'LTISH (A) blockiſh, ſtupid, dull, ſottiſh, 
incapable of inſtiuction. 
DOL!ITISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
fiveneſs, ſottiſhneſs, incapacity/ 
DOM or DON (S.) a title of h»nour uſed in 
foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equiva- 
lent to lord, maſter, fir, &c. 
DOMAIN (S.) lands held in fee to a perſon, 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors, | 


nified judgment, ſentence, decree, or ordi- 
nance; alſo an hemiſpherical roof, or wo k 
in a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle 
of a building, by way of crowning ; they have 
columns round them, both for ornament and 
ſupport ; they are uſually round, tho” there 
are inſtances of ſquare and oval ones, and 
ſome made in the ſhape of a polygon ; it is 
alſo called a cupola ; allo the arched cover of 
a reverberatory furnace, 


. DOME'S-DAY or DOO'MS-DAY BOOK | 


(S,) denominated Liber Fudiciarius vel Cen- 
ſualis Aagliæ, that is, the judicial book, or 
book of the ſurvey of England, compoſed in 
the time of William the Conqueror, from a 
ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. The intent or deſign of this 
book was, to be a regiſter, by which ſen- 
tence may be given in the tenu es of eſtates, 
and from which that noted queſtion, whe 
ther lands be ancient demeine, or not, is ſtill 
decided. The book is ſtill remaining in the 
Exchequer, fair and legible, conſiſting of two 
volumes, a greater and leſſer; the greater 
comprehends all the counties of Eng/a»d, ex- 
cept Northumberland, Cumberland, Miſimore- 
land, Durbam, and part of Lancaſhire, which 
were never ſurveyed, and except Eſſea, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, which are contained in the 
leſſer volume, which concludes with theſe 


DON. 
be the (ame with the protectores) who were 2 
degree above the pretorians, and were the 


under the Chriſtian emperors, they were al- 
lowed to bear the ſtandard of the croſs. 
DO'MIFYING (S.) in 4ſtrology, the dividing 


ereQ a horoſcope. 
DOMINA'TION (S.) the fourth order of an- 
gels; alſo power, rule, governance, &c, 
DOMINEE RK (V.) to ſwagger, inſult ya- 


ner, lotd it over, and carry it very haughtily 
towards a perſon or perſons. 

DOMINEE'RING (S.) an inſulting or tytan- 
nical manner of behaviour. - | 

DOM eee GLY (Part.) inſolently tyran- 
nically. | 55 

DOMINICA (S.) Palm Sunday, 

DOMI'NICAL LETTERS (s.) a name given 
to the firlt ſeven letters of the alphabet, be- 
cauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, 
to denote Sunday. or the Lord's day, one of 
which being ſixed for that purpoſe, the qther 
fix expreſs the other fix days .of the week, 
and theſe letters ſhift places annually and gra- 
dually, except In leap year. 

DOMINICANS or PREACHERS (S.) a re- 
ligious order founded by St, Dominick, ap- 
proved by Innocent III. in the council of La- 
teran in 1215, and confirmed by Honoriug 
III. under St. Auffin's rules, and the found 
er's particular conſtitutions. | 

DOMINICUM. (S.) lands kept by a perſon 

for the ufe of his family; alſo lands held by 


ſucceſfors. | | 

DOMUNION (S.) government, rule, power, 
authority, SY 
DOMINO (S.) a hood worn by a canon of a 
cathedral. 
DO'MUS CONVERSORUM (S.) was for- 
merly the name of the houſe where the ro 
are kept in Coancery. Lane, 4 


commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated 
to charitable or religious uſes. _ 


words, Anno Miil:ſimo Oftogefimo Sexts ab In- 
car natione Domini, Vigeſimo vero Regis Wilkel- 

mi, fafa e ifla Deſeriptio, non ſolum per bos 

tres Comitatus, fed etiam aliss, 

DOME S-MaN or DOOMU'S MAN (S.) a 
Judge appoioted to hear and determine c+u- 
= ; alſo a prieſt appointed to hear confel- 

as. 

DOME“ STICK (A.) any thing that relates to 

. affairs at home; it is alſo an appellation 
given to all thoſe who belong to 
family, as his chaplain, ſecierary, ſteward, 
&c. it was alſo a general title for all officers 
in the Greek empire, who had the ſuperinten- 
dance of any thing ; as grand domeftich, who 


DO'NATISTS {S.) ancient fchiſmaticks, who 
followed the errors of Donatus, a biſhop of 
Cartbage ; they held, that the father was 
above the Son, and the Son above the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that there was no virtue in the 
church, for which reaſon, thoſe of their ſect 


any but thoſe of their ſet, was null; that 
there was no church but in Africa, Ce. 


man's, DO'NATIVE {S.) a gift; allo a preſentation 


made by a patron of a benefice to a clergy- 
man, the biſhop being no ways conceryged in 
the affiir ; formerly all biſhopricks were do- 


natives of the king. 


acted as major domo, or provider for the DO'NCASTER (s.) in the s. Riding of 


prince's table: Domefi:ck of the table, who 
was a great ſenefchal or ſteward, &c. There 
Was alſo a body of forces in the Roman em- 


' Yortfbire, ſituate on the river Don, has been 
a very ancient town, and formerly much 


pire, called domefticli, (by fome ſuppoſed to 


larger and finer than now; but in 759 was 
» F ſo 


immediate guard of the empeior's perſon 3 


the heavens into twelve houſes, in order to - 


pour, bear (way, behave. in an inſolent man- 


a man in fee to h mſelf, and his heirs and 


DONA'TION (S.) a giſt, largeſs, or bounty, 


were re-baptized ; that baptiſm conferred by 


DOOM (S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 


DOR 

ſo totally deſtroyed by lightning, that it never 
recovered its firſt beauty; lome remains of a 
large caſtle ace ſtill in being, that ſtood where 
the church now ſtands ; yet it is a tolerable 
town, governed by a mayor and bx alder- 
men, and is principally employed in knitting 
Kockings, gloves, waiftcoats, &c. it has a 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
corn, &c. Here are two very large, ſtrong, 
and lofty bridges over the river Den, with 2 
long cauſe-way and the remains of the great 
Roman high way; it is diſtant from London 

123 computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 

DO'/'NDON 8.) a fat old woman. 

DONEE! (S.) in Law, one who receives a gift, 
or has lande, &c. given him. 


DO!NJOHN (S.) in Fertif cation, a large tower, 


or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither in caſes of 

neceſſity, the garriſon may retreat, and capi- 
tulate with more advantage, being, by ther 

fituation, enabled more eafily to defend them- 
| ſelves and annoy the enemy. 

DO'NOR (S.) one who gives to or beftows a- 
ny thing upon another, whether lands, 
goods, or money, | 

DOOM (V.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what ſha!l be the fate of another. 


irrevocable ſtate, from which no relief can 
be got. 
DO'OMS DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day wherein, according 
to the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 
ther choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſenten- 
ced to everlaſting miſery. 
DOOR (S.) in Arcbitecture, that which ſhuts, 
up, ſtops, hinde-s, or permits perſons to go 
ia or out of the paſſage to, or entrance into 
a houſe or apartment; when applied to Ci 
tier, Palaces, &c. it is called a gate; and 
Metapbor ically, it is the entrance or initiation 
into any place or thing whatever. h 
DOR (S.) the drone bee or beetle; alſo a term 
in V niaſler School, for permiſſion to ſleep 
a ſmall time. | 
DO/RCHESTER (S.) in Oæfordſbire, was for- 
merly a noted city, and a biſhop's ſee for 460 
years, viz. from 634 to 1094, when Remi- 
ius, its laſt biſhop, tranſlated it to Lincoln, 
from which time it fell to decay, till at laſt 
it was of ſo ſmall account, that it was by 
ſome left out of the catalogue of market- 
towns; tho“ Oilily calls it a fair and large 
market and ſhire town, and a corporation; 
but ſends no members to parliament ; it has 
a large ſtone bridge over the Thames, and is 
graced with a fine church; diſtant from Lon- 
don 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
DO*RCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 
town of Dor ſetſbire, built on the banks of 
the river Frome ; it is a pretty large town, 
with three pretty wide ſtreets, and as many 
handſome churches, with a fine free ſchool, 


DOR 


| are neither great nor beautiful ; yet being 


ſituate on a riſing ground, and opening at the 
touth and weſt ends into ſweet fields, and 
ſpacious downs, renders it very pleaſant and 
delightful. In the year 1613, it was totally 
deſtroyed by fire, except the great church ; 
yet none of the inhabitants loſt their lives ; 
it is an ancient corporation, which in the 
th year of ki: g Charles I, had a new char- 
ter, which gave the government thereof to 
a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſ-s, 
with an enlargement of privileges. In the 
time of the Romans it was one ot their win. 
ter- ſtations, was walled in, and had a caſtle; 
which were all demoliſhed afterwards by the 
Danes; it was for ſome time famous for 
making fine broad cloth; but that trade iz 
now turned into fine ſerges, ſelling ſheep, and 
brewing ale; the aſſizes, quarter. ſeſſions, 
and elections for knights of the ſhire are all 
held here; for which purpofe it is accommo- 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful market 
on Saturday; it ſends two members to par- 
liament; and is diſtant from Londen 97 
computed, and 123 meaſured miles. 
DOREE/ S.) a fiſh called St, Peter's fiſh. . 
DO RICK (A.) in the now commonly receiv'd 


five, ſaid to be invented by the Dorian, a 
people of Greece. | | 

Dorick Diale&, one of the five manners of 
ſpeaking, which was uſed among ttie ancient 
Greeks by the Dorians, 

Dorick Mood, a grave, flow, ſolemn kird 
of muſick, very proper either for the church, 
or the camp. 

DO'RMAN or DO'RMER (S.) a ſky-light, or 
window made in the roof of a houte, toligti 
the ſtairs, &c. 

DO'RMANT (A.) ſtill, quiet, ſleeping, atreſt; 
as, the offair lies dorment, that is, 1t 1 dropped 
or diſcontinued, | 

Dormant Lion, in Heraldry, a lion that it 
aſleep; it d ffers from couchant in this, that 
(tho* they both lie down, and have their 
fore- paws ſtretched out) a lion couchant his 
his head erected, whereas a lion dormant bas 
his head lying upon his fore-paws. 

Dormant-tree, a beam lying acroſs a houſe; 
alſo called a fummer. | 

DO'RMITORY (S.) in a Convent, the hed. 

chamber or lodging room where the fifters 
or brothers ſleep, Te TON 

DO*RMOUSE (S.) a kind of afield: mouſe, that 
is ſaid to fleep all the winter, f 

DORP (S.) a country town or village, a ſtreet 
or lane, 

DO'RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put upon 2 
horſe's back, to carry things in. ; 
DO'RSETSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the north 
by Somer ſer ſpire and Wiltſhire, on the welt b 
Dewonſhire, on the eaſt by Hampſhire, and on 
the ſouth by the Fritiſb cfiannel f it is about 
50 miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 


—_ 


© aims-houſes, &c, and though the buildings 
1 EY | 


| 25 miles over, and its circumference is gen 


orders of architecture, is the ſecond of the 


pou 


250 miles its inhabitants are computed at | 


and the houſes 22,000 z it was the 
—— of the Saxons in Britain, and 
ſo continued till its monarch Egbert, having 
fubdued the reſt of the heptarchy, became 
king of that part of the iſle now called Eng- 
und: The pleaſantneſs of this country occa- 
fioned moſt of Eg bert's ſucceſſors, which 
were 18 in number, both to reſide and be 
buried in it, and which occafioned many ve- 
ry large palaces to be etected, from whence 
the gentry took their humour of. building 
their houſes vaſtly large: it ſends 20 mem 
bers to parliament, has 22 market towns, 


is divided into five diviſions, and theſe into 


hundreds, which contain 248 pariſhes z it 
8 ſeated ina healthful air, and yields all the 


neceſſaries of life in great. abundance, but | 


particularly ſheep, which are ſo fruitful, that 
the ewes commonly bring forth two lambs at 
a time; the paſturage is ſo very rich and fer- 
tile, occafioned by the mixture of abundance 
of the ſweeteſt aromatick piants, that the 
ſheep thrive. exceeding!y 3 betides which, 
there is plenty of timber, free- ſtone, marle, 
or tobacco-pipe clay, hemp, barley, &c. 

DORSI'IPAROUS or DORSI'FEROUS 
PLANTS (A.) are thoſe of the capillary 
kind, which have no ſtem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the back- fide of the leaf, i 

DOSE (S.) the quantity of phyſick preſcribed 
by a phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
one time; alſo ſo much of ſtrong liquor as 
at one fitting makes a perſon drunk; as, He 
bas bis doſe, that is, be is fuddled, 

DOSE (V.) to fleep or ſlumber gently, fo as 

to be eaſily awaked. 

DO SEL or DOR'SEL (S.) a woollen cloth, 
made In Devon ſbi re. ä WEED 

DOT (S.) a ſmall mark or point, ſuch as is 
put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 

DOT (V.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 
gravers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry. 

DO'TAGE {S.) that age wherein perſons act 

. childiſhly, or over and above fondly, whieh 
is generally a pretty advanced one, and fre- 
quently expreſs'd by old folks towards young 
ones, whom they ſometimes marry. 

DO'TARD (S.) a fimple, filly, or over. fond 
old fellow, that has married a young girl, 

DOTE (V.) to grow childiſh, or filly, to be 
very fond, to love over-much, &c. 

PO'TKIN (S.) a Dutch coin, the eighth part 
of a ſtiver. | 

DO'TTEREL (S.) a bird which mimicks the 
actions of the fowler, 

DO'UBLE v.) to make twice as much, or add 
as much to a thing as it contained before; 
to fold up cloth, &. alſo ſpoken of a hare, 
that when hunted, goes a winding courſe. to 
deceive the dogs, | | | 

DO'UBLE (A.) twice as much, two-fold, as 

much again; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 

perſon's face, and rails at him when abſent, 
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| Doub'e Fiche, in Heraldry, a croſs whicty 
has two points at each extremity, _ 

Double Letter, in Grammar, a letter which 
has the ſound of two, as X, Q, Z; 
= Double Plea, is that wherein the deſendans 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral matters in 
bar of the action, either of which is ſuffici- 
ent to debar the plaintiff, | 

Double Quarrel, a complaint made to the 


rior ordinary, for delaying juſtice 3. its de- 
nomination ſeems to be owing to this, the 
the complaint is made both againſt the 
delay. 

Double Ratio, ſee Duple. 

Double Veſſel, or Pelican in Chymiftry, is 
when two bolt heads, or mattreſfes, are lu- 
ted together by their necks. 8 

DO UBLER (S.) a perſon that works st a 
throwſter's, and twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or mare threads, of. ſil together, for 
the uſe of ſowing or ſtitching. 


coat is now ; alſo a double caſt at dice-play, 
or that where both the dice have the ſame 
ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, &c. alſo a dupli» 
cate of a letter, &c. | 
DO'UBLING (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 
robes or mantles of ſtate, or of the mant- 
| lings in atchievements; in Hunting, the irre- 
gular courſe which a hare runs, in order to 
deceive. the dogs, and make them. loſe their 
ſcent ; in military Mair it is the joining 
two ranks or files of ſoldie:s, whereby they 
become one; in Nawigation, doubl-ng a cape 
or point, is ſailing by it on one fide, and 
coming back on the other. 
D@UBLOO'N (S.) a Spaniſb coin, of the value 
of two piſtoles. 
DOUBT (v.) to be in ſufpence, or at an un- 
certainty ; that does not know what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which fide of the 
queſtion to take. 5 
DOU'BTEFUL (A.) dubious, uncertain, ambie 
guous. 


— 


neſs, ambiguity. : 
DOU/BTING (S.) the forbearing to give ones 
aſſent to a thing, being apprehenſive that we 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with it; the 
not being able to give any abſolute decifion 
on either fide of the queſtion, 

DOU'BTLESS (A.) paſt diſpute, certain, ab- 
ſolute, that admits of no ſcruple, that is 
quite clear, and plain. 


DOU'CET ($.) a cuſtard ; alſo the teſticles of 


a deer. 


DOUCINE (S.) in Arebitedure, a moulding 
at the tep of the cornice, half con ver, and 
half concave, ſometimes called the cyma- 
tium or gula. 

DOV E S.) a ſemale pigeon. 


is called double-tongued, 


DQfVER (S.) in Ant, is an ancient town, 
* : fituate 


archbiſhop of the province, againſt an inſe- 


Judge, and him. who is the cauſe of the- 


DO'UBLET (S.) a garment formerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a wait 


DOU'BTFULNESS (s.) uncertainty, dubiouſs . 
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was formerly ; the paſſage from hence into 
France, heing neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon going out of the king- 
dom to the continent ſhould take ſhipping in 

any other part; it is one of the Cingue-purts, 
and was formerly obligated to find 21 ſhips 
for war; it was anciently walled in, and had 
10 gates, and a caſtle built by Julius Ceſar, 
all which are gone to decay, and alſo the 
piers that king Henry VIII. built at a vaſt 

expence; ſo th:t it is now but a poor place, 
tho" it keeps up the form of a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; it 
hath two markets week y cn Wedneſday 
and Saturday, anda fair on Nev. 11, which 
continues nine days; heretofore were ſeven 
churches, but they are now reduced to two; 
it is diſtant from London 55 computed, and 
71 meaſured miles; of late the lord warden 
of the Cingue-ports have been ſworn, and th 
reſt of the bufineſs belonging to them in ge- 
neral has been done here. 

DO'VE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, a joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the tenon 
or piece thatis let into the other goes widen- 
ing to the extreme, and fo cannot be drawn 

| _ out again but by ſliding the tip upwards. 

DO'VE. TAILING (S.) the joining or faſten- 
ing boards together, by what the carpenters 

call a dove tail, that is, a mortiſe and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other, 

DOUGH (S.) raw flour, water, ſalt, &c. 
kneaded and made up into a confiſtence pro- 
per to make bread, cakes, pye-cruft, &c. 

DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock. word for courage- 
ous, valiant. ſtrong, ſtout, mighty. 

DOUEK (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
water, 

DO'WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or 

havea ſettlement fix*d upon it for its ſupport, 

DO'WAGER (S.) the widow of a prince or 

nobleman, one who has a dower ſettled up. 
on her for her ſupport and maintenance. 

DO'WDY (S.) a coarſe, ordinary, bad-com- 
plex oned, or ill ſhapen woman. 

DO WER or DO WRV (S.) chat part of the 

eſtate, which a woman enjoys aſter the 
death of her huſband, for her maintenance, 
which after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil- 
dren ; it is alſo the portion a woman brings 
her huſband at marriage, towards ſupport- 
ing the charges thereof ; alſo a ſum of mo- 
ney given with a maid at her entering into 
a religious order. 

DO'WLASS {S.) a coarſe, ſtrong ſort of li. 
nen, uſed principally to make ſhirts or ſhitts 

for hard-working people. 

DOWN (Part.) below or in the bottom ; alfo 
the imperative mood of the verb to deſcend 
or go down, | 

DOWN (S.) the fineft or ſoſteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers ; alſò a ſoft woolly ſubſtance grow- 
ing upon. the rſnd of ſome fi uits and upon 

the tops of thiſtles. ] : 


ntl 


Btuate among rocks, where the haven itſelf DO'WNHAM (s.) in Nor folk, a very ancient 


town, fituate exactly upon the croſſing of 
the Great Ouſe; the market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from London 71 compu. 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. | 

DOWNS (S.) on elevation of ſtone or ſand 
gathered along the ſea-banks, which ſerves 
as à barrier to it, it is particularly uſed for a 
famous road along the —— coaſt of n 

vh ch reaches from Dover to the North. Foe. 
land ; it has excellent anchorage, and is well 
defended by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, 
and Dane; here the E-gliſd fleets meet; 
alſo a hilly kind of fields that lie open, 
where races are often run, and hares, &c, 
hunted. 

DO'WN WARD (Part.) towards the bottom or 

| lower part. , | 

DO/WNY (A.) covered with down, very ſoft 
or delicate to the touch. 

DOWSE (S.) a flap or great blow on the face, 

or other part of the body, with the fiſt or 

hand doubled together. * 

DOXO'LOGY (S.) a ſhort verſe of thankſ- 

giving or praiſe to God, frequently repeated 

in divine ſervice, as the Gloria Patri, and 
the 14th verſe of the 2d chapter of St, Lute, 

Glory be to God on bigb ; they are thus called, 

becauſe they begin with Aa, glory. 

DO'XY (S.) a ſhe beggar, wench, trull, t 

whore ; the female companion of a foot- 

ſoldier, travelling tinker, &c. 

DOZE or DOSE (V.) to\be half aſleep, to be 
in a gentle ſlumber, from which a ſmail ſtir 
or noiſe will eaſily awake a perſon. 

DO'ZELLING (S.) a manner of ſhadowing 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton or 
rags fiuffed into a quill, and the end broke 
into lint, to lay the ſmall- coal, chalk or o- 
ther material uſed, very ſmooth and regular, 
by breaking off the harſh ſtrokes cr edges, 

DO'ZEN or DOYSEN (8) the number twelve, 

and in many commodities fourteen, as roll, 
buns, &c. 5 5 

DRAB (S.) a naſty whore, dirty flut, or fil 
thy quean; alfo a ſmall top- ſail; alſo an 
extraordinary fort of woollen cloth, chief 
worn in the winter- time. 

DRA'BLER (S.) a ſmall ſail, uſed where the 
courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to 
cleath the maſt. 

DRACHM or DRAM (S.) the fixteenth part 
of an ounce avoirdupoiſe; with the Apolbe. 
caries, it is the eighth part of an ounce, and 
is equal to three ſcruples, or 60 grains. 

DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grecran coin, in value 2 
bout ſeven pence of our money. 

DRA'CO or DRA'GON (S.) in Af#ronony, ® 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting according to Pro-om-y of 31, Voce 
32, and Mr. Flamflead 49 ſtars. 2 

Draco volans, a meteor appearing like 3 
flying dragon. Bi 

DRACO'NTICK MONTH- (s.) in Afro 
my the ſpace of time between the meon?! 


: departure 


my, © 
\phe re, 
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like 3 


Aftrouve 
moon's 


zpartur? 


| DRAGONNE' (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken o 


' DRAGOON (S.) an horſeman or ſoldier who 


| MOR (S.) a tage: play, either tragedy, or 


DRA | 

departure from, and return to, her aſcending 
node. 7 * 2 5 

DRACU'NCULI (S.) in Medicine, an itching 


diſeaſe incident to children; it affects them 
chiefly about the back, ſhoulders, and arms, 
and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from little worms 


under the ſkin. | : | 
DRA/FF (S.) hog-waſh, ſuch as grains and 
water, blood, diſh- water, &c. | 
DRA'FFY (S.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty. 
DRAG (S.) a fox*s tail; alſo a hoo. 
DRAG (V.) to draw, hale, pull, or trail a- 
long on the ground by downright force or 
ſtrength. 
DRA'GANT (S.) a gum ſo called. | 
DPRA/GGLE (v.) to daub the tail or bottom of 
one's cloiths with dirt, as one walks along. 
DRAGGS (S.) pieces of timber faſtened toge- 
- ther, ſo that they will carry ſome ſorts of 
burthens down a river, ſometimes called 


floats ; alſo any thing that hangs over the 


fide of a ſhip, and hinders her ſailing freely. 
DRA'G NET (S.) a tramel, draw, or ſweep 
fiſhing- net, | . 
DRA“ GOMAN (S.) in the Zafer Nations, is 
a perſon, who for the facilitation of com- 
merce, makes it his bufineſs to act as an in- 
terpreter, | 


DRAGON (S.) a ferpent grown to a mon- 


ſtrous bigneſs, and ſuppoſed alſo to be of as 
monſtrous a ſhape. 


Dragon's Blood, a kind of reſin of a red. | 


diſh colour, iſſuing out of a tree in Africa, 
called dragen ; it eafily di\folves by heat, 
and if caſt into the fire, flames, but can 
hardly be brought to diſſolve in a liquid. 


Dragon's Wort, ſerpent's or viper s bug- 


loſs, . 

Dragon's Head and Tail, in Aftronemy, the 
nodes of the planets, or the twa points 
wherein the orbits interſe the ecliptick. 


a beaſt, the lower parts whereof reſemble a 
dragon. 


fights both on horſeback, and on foot. 

DRAIN V.) to free land, &c. from water, 
or other moiſture, by cutting and contriving 
proper canals to carry it off. 

DRAIN (S.) a water courſe, fink, common- 
ſewer, or pl ce to carry eff waſte-water, 
or ſludge by. | 

DRAKE (S.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 
ble fowls called a duck, 

DRAM (S.) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous 
liquor, uſually- drank out of a glaſs, little 
cup, &c. alſo g part of a common ounce. 


J. | | 
DRAMETICE (A.) of, or belonging to a 
e play. | 
. Dramatick Poet, a perſon who writes 
ays, 
DRAP or DRAB (S.) a woolen cloth, ſuch as 


4 


DRA | 
| Drap de Berry, a frize, or thick, ſtcong 
warm cloth fit for winter wear. 8 
DRA PER (8) a vender or ſelier of cloth, 
Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 


of linen. - 
Meollen Draper, one who deals only in 
broad or woolen cloths, ſuch as mens cloaths 
or made of, &c. b 
DRA'PERY (S.) the cloth trade, whether- 
woollen or linnen; n Painting and Sculpture, 
it is the repreſentation of the cloathing of 
any figure; it alſo takes in tapeſiry and 
hangings, _ 8 8 
DRaLSTICK MEDICINE s.) one which ope- 
rates quickly and vigorouſly, | 
DORAUGHT (S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull; alſo a jakes, com- 
mon ſever, or neceſſary. houſe ; in Pains 
ing, the out-line or ſketch of any thing, or 
a piece not finiſhed with proper colours; in 
Navigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water 
when under ſail ; in Law, an inſtrument or 
writing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
| before it is engroſſed and figned ; in Trade, 
an overplus of weight allowed to the buyers 
of ſome ſort of goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
liable to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &c. 


DR AUGHT HOOK. (s.) in Gunnery, hooks 


faſtened to the cheeks. of a carriage; in 
War, it is a number of ſoldiers made out of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe - 
dition, &c. in Trade, it is ſo much goeds as 
are carr.ed upon one carriage at a time 
alſo the demand, ſale, or diſpoſal of any 
commodi'y, is ſo called. 


F . 


DRAUGHTS (S.) a diverfion, or game, played 


at in coffee houſes, &c. 


- 


DRAUL or DRAWL (V) to ſpeak ſlowly in 


a canting or affected manner. 


DRAW (V.) ta pull or hale; alſ>a term in 


Hunting, ſignifying to beat the buſh after 3 
beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre - 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome- 
times confidered and applied to Painters, 
ſometimes to Matbematicians laying down 
the hour lines for a ſun dial, &c, a ſhip is 
ſaid to draw ſo much water as it occupies * 
the ſpace of when ſailing; that is ſo many feet 
it ſinks into the water, ſo many feet it is ſaid 
to draw, e 


DRAW-BACK s.) in Comm:ree, is the repoy- 


ing to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms he 
has paid at the importing of foreign goods, 
upon his exporting them again, t 4: 


DRA'W-BOY (S.) a perſon who pulls up the 


leaſhes in a weavers loom, by which the 
figures or draught in the ſtuff or filk is pg» 


- duced, | ; 411 
DRAW. BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over à mast, 


river, or any place filled with water, that 
mav be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure, 


DRAWER (S.) ſometimed means-one of the 


partitions of a cheſt, - ſcruitore, &c, made to 
pull out or ſhove in eaflly, for the convenience 


cloattiv-are made of, | 


of putting linnen, pa &, ſeparate from 
8 ns a, 


DRE 
any thing elſe ; ſometimes it means the 
waiter or ſervant that attends upon company 
at a tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a 

delineator or picture- maker; but more pat- 
ticularly uſed in the weaving trade, foi him 
who defigns the figures, &c. for the flowered 

ü ks, who is called a pattern drawer. 

DRA'WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 
gure, or reprefentation of any thing, and 15 
either en outline, ſketch, or piece, but 


4 


lead, Indian ink, c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated a 
painting. 

Drawing amiſi, in Hunting, is when the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it down, 
or along with the wind, 

Drawing a Bill of Excbange, is the wri- 

ting. ſigning, and giving it to ano her to re 
ceive a certain ſom of a certain perſun, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 


of metal till it becomes very pliant. 
Drawing on th: Slot; is when the hounds 


find the ſame ſcent again, | 
Drawing Medicines, ſuch as ripen and 


dt ing a ſore to a head. 
paper on, for the more convenient making 


becauſe perpendicular and parallel I. nes may 
| be drawn by the help of an inſt:ument in 
the ſhape ot a T, which ſerves as a rule, 


trically ; theſe inſtrumeats are alſo exceed - 


are the beſt and moſt expeditious for the con 

ſttructing plain and Mercator's charts, &c. N 

DRAY (8) a firong, low, open carriage, 
particularly uſed by brewers to carry their 


of a ſquirrel, 


poor town, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday for ho: ſes and cattle ; it is d.Ntant 
from Linden 118 computed, and 149 mea- 


DRA/ZEL {S,) a naſty, flu.tiſh, careleſs, dirty, | 
woman. + 
DREAD (S.) fear, awe, terror, fright, or hor. 


. ror. . | | 
DREAD (V.) to ſtand inawe of, to fear, or 


DREA'DFUL (A.) terrible, frightful, amazing, 
- . eaufing great horror or ſurprize. 
DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imagina- 
tion repreſents to people in their ſleep ; alſo 
any whimiical or at ſpeculation, or impro- 
bable project, propoſal, or deſign. 
DREAM (V.) to have the image or repreſen» 


- 


tation of any. thing in one's ſleep. 


| who does an affair in ſo indolent and . 


. 


DR 
a — that one might ſuppoſe him to be 
«ſleep. | 


DREA'MER (S.) 2 pe: fon that has his imagi- 


nation very wakeful and active, while aſleep, 
and has frequent repreſentations of many odd 
matters; alſo a ſſothful, unactive perſon, 
that crawls or creeps about his buſine is; alſo 
one that is full of whimfical or improbable 
projections, and making and propoling im- 
poſſrble ſchemes. 


Nightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black] DRELGE (V.) to ſtrew flour upon meat, 


white it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up the 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in ore er to 
baiſt it with butter to make it lock beautiful 
to the eye, | 


hounds take a wrong ſcent, and hit it up the] DRE'DGER or DRE/DGING-BOX (S.) a 


ſmall portable box, commonly made of braſs 
or tin, with ſmall holes bored or punched in 
the top or cover, to let the flour contained 
in the box, come out in a ſhower upon the 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, as in the 
article above. 


|? it - Drawing of Wire, is the ſtretching a piece | DRE'DGERS or DRU'DGERS (s.) ſuch fiſh» 


e men as are employ d about taking or get- 
ting oyſters, Rs 


take a ſcent, and draw, or go on till they | DREE'RY or DREA/RY (A.) an old word 
ſtill retained by the poets, ſigniſying tercible, 


frightful, lamentable, ſorrowlul, grievous, 
diſmal. — 


Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of [DRE'GGY (A. ) full of ditt or waſte, impure, 


mixed with filth, &c, a 


of draughts, eſpecially pieces of arch tecture, [PREGS (S.) the bottom, ſettling, or waſte 


part of any kind of liquid; the meaneſt or 
worſt part of any thing; the refuſe, or what 


; is left after the beſt is taken away ; alfo the 
without the trouble of raifing them geome | mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 


of any people or nation. 


_ * ing uſeſul in navigation, and, if truly made, [DRENCH (V.) to ſoak or bathe thoroughly 


in ſome liquid matter; alſo to give or take 


a large portion of wine, beer, &c. alſo to 


preſcribe a phyfical liquid doſe, ſpoken 
chiefty of horſes, 


drink on to their cuſtomers ; alſo the ncſt[DRENCH (S.) a phyſical liquid doſe, eſpeci- 


ally for a horſe. 


DRAY'TON (S.) in Shrpfhire, though but a | DRESS (V.) to clothe, ornament, berutify, or 


embeliiſh, either verbally or actually; alſo 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 
for eating. . 7 


- ſured miles. DRE'SSER (S.) C:metimes means a perſon that 


is ſi lled in habiting a perſon to act a play, 
c. and ſometimes it ſignifies the ſhelf or 
broad long board in a kitchen, where the 
cook lays his meat on, and prepares his 
ſauces, &c, : 


be te tiſied at a thing or perſan, ' DRVBBLE or DRIVEL (V.) to let the faliva 
or ſpittle run out of the mouth, Ike a fool 


or ideot 5 alſo the manner of mercury's 
operating in ſalivations, for the foul diſeaſe, 
inveterate ſcui vies, or other confirmed diſ - 
temper. ' +9 1211 


DR1B/LET (s.) a fmall parcel of a large ſum; 
any ſmall quantity or parcel of money, or 


any thing elſe. 


Ta dream over a Thing, ſpoken of one [DRITT S.) the aim, purpoſe, or deſign of a 


perſon; in N. nng, ii is a channel or ile. 
4 | 


„ 8 
ut out of one part of the mine to lead to 
or from another, thereby to carry on the 
work more effeQually, by proper communt- 
cations for air, to draw water, foil, ore, &c. 
in Navigation, ſuch things that float upon 
the water without a pet ſon to guide it, or 
being faſtened to any thing, &c. in common 
Diſcourſe, when we turn a perſon out to ſhife 
for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
adrift; when an inqueſt is made into the 
exact number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
it is called the drift of the foreſt ; alſo when 
the wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan- 
nels, it is ſaid to come in drrfts, 
D-ift Sail, in a Ship, is a fail under wa- 


ter in a Storm, it is veered out right a head, | 


having ſhee's faſtened to it, as other ſails 
have, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſea ; 


it alſo prevents a ſkip rom driving with the | 


current, | 
Drife M., is the ſame with Lee May. 

DRILL (S.) an inſtrument to bore holes in 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. 

' DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill ; 
alſo to buoy a perſcn up with pretences, to 
delay time, and make him expect what is 
never deſigned or intended, £ 

DRI'LY (Pwt,) doing any thing cunningly, 
ctaftily, ſlily, without ſeeming to take no- 
tice ; alſo merrily, archly, waggiſhly, and 
ſatirically. h | 

DRINESS (S.) without moiſtu-e, droughti 
neſs ; alſo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, &c, 

DRINK. (S.) any fort of liquor that may be 
drank or \wailowed, but particula ly ſpoke of 
all ſorts of malt liquors, commonly called 

deer or ale. 5 

DRINK (V.) to ſwallow down any liquid ma'- 

ter, as water, beer, wine, &c. 

DRIP (s,) in A, cbiecture, a flat ſqu ire mem- 
ber, vulgarly called the eaves, and is the 
ſame with latmier; alſo a kind of ſteps in 

_gÞuild.ngs that have flat roofs, made to walk 
On. "os | N 6 £50 

DRIP (V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 

down like tears; any gentle diſtillation, or 
falling in ſmall quantities, like meat roaſting | 
before the fire. 5 : 

DRIPPING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 
roaſted before the fire; alſo the inclination 
or angular ſlant of a pent houſe. 

DRIVE (V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
to make to do ſomething ; alſo to cut a paſ. 
ſage or lane in a mine, to go farther into it, 


4 / | 
DRO_ | 
| tle to go that way as he would have them, 
but more particularly ſpcke of corchmen, 
carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
all other carriages, 
DRY'ZZ!.E (V.) to wet or fall in (mall drops 
ke a flow rain, - | 
DROUTWICH or DU'RT WICH S.) in Wore 
cefter ſhire. upon the river Sa/wworp, is a town 
corporate, with four hundred houſes n it, 
and four churches ; the town is wealthy, 
and had great privileges granted it by king 
Jobs, who'e charter they have ſtill in be- 
ins; they were alſo much favoured by king 
Edward III. But in 1250 one of their 
churches, and a great part of the town, was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering again its former ſplen- 
dor. King James I. granted it a new char- 
ter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bail ff, four juſtices and af ecoi der; 
the market is weekly on Fridey; it ſends 
two members to parli ment. The town is 
famcus for the moſt excellent white alt, 
which is made here, from ths ſurnmer to the 
winter ſolſtice, in ſoch great quantities, that 
the duty or exciſe amounts to 50.c00 /, it is 
diſtant om London'32 computed, and 93 
meaſured miles, | | | 
DROLL S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wg or merry feow; a jeſs 
ter or pleaſant companion ; one that can'or 
or does play with or upon words; a punſter. 
DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport; to 
joke, to be merry, and divert the company 
with waggiſh or arch playing upon words; 


to pun, 


DRO/LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag«- 


giſh micth ; jefting, joking, punning, or 
playing upon words, g 87 
DRO/MEDARY (S.) a beaſt like a camel, buy 
ſmaller and ſlenderer; it has two bunches 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle: They are reported to be ſo ſwift, as to 
travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
. enduring a great deal of fatigue; they have 
no fore- teeth nor hoof, but their feet are 
covered with-a thick fi: ſhy ſkin, 
DRONE (S.) a bee without a ting, which the 
reſt expel or drive out of the hive ; alſo an 
idle. ſlothſul, indolent perſon; alſo a deep 
holding key note of a bagpipe, | 5 
DORO N FIELD (S.) in Derbyſhire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 112 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles, 5 06 


or to have communication with ſome other [PRO'NISH (A.) after the manner of à drone; 


part ; alſo when a boat or other thing floats 


idle, ſlothful, careleſs, ar d indolent. 


upon the water, and goes along with the DRO NISHNESS I.) ſlothſulneſe, idleneſs, 


tide, without che guidance or direction of 


indolence; alſo ſlowneſs or inactivity. 


any perſon; alſo when a ſhip goes with the [DROOP (V.) to hang down the head, to be 


current, tide, or ſtream, againſt the refiſt- 
ance made by an ancho!'s being let down. 


diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 
guid, faint, and life'eſs, , - 


DRI'VELLER (S.) a fool or ideot that leis his {DROO'PENGLY: (part.) faintly, lunzudhy, 


ſpitile run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 
bers or wets his chin. ; 


diſpiritedly, and waſtingly. 


DROP (s.) the imalleſt quantity of any liquid 
* 


DRIVER (S.) one that forces or compels cat- N 


—— — = 
8 


DROVE (s.) a large number, flock, or herd 


 DRO'VERS (s.) ſuch perſons as bring up cat- | 
tle for the ſaleſmen, graſiers, carcaſe butch- 


DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor 


 DRU/BBING (S.) threſhiog or beating fe- 


DRU 
whatever ; in Architefure, it is the orna- 
ment in the entablature of the Dor:ck order 
put under the trigliphs, ſomewhat in the 
ſhape of little bells, - | 
DROP (V.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat. 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain 
chymical medicines are appointed to be ta- 


| ken 20, 30, 40, &c at a time, and for that 


reaſon are emphat cally called drops; alſo 
to deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 
as low as the hands, arms, &c. or any other 
machine they have, will permit, and then 
letting go the hold, by which means the 
per ſon or thing falls or drops down. 
DRO'PSICAL (A.) one inclined to the diſ. 
temper called the dropſy. | 
DRO'PSY (S.) a diſtemper wherein ſome part 
or the whole body is filled with watry hu 
mour z as, the A4ſcires, wherein the abdo- 


men or lower belly is affected; the Anaſar- | 


ca, wherein the lower body is affected; 
the Hydrocephalus, which troubles the head; 
and the Hydrecele, the ſcrotum: There is 
alſo another kind, called a Tympanites, where- 
in the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 


wind, by which means it is ſtretched out to 


an immoderate bu k. | 
DROSS (S.) the wafte or ſcum of metals in 


flux; alſo the ſediment or dicty pait of ſu- | 


gar, duſt in tobacco, &c. 

DRO'SSINESS (S.) a metal's being mixed 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
ſcum, or other impurity ; the quantity of 
waſte jn a commodity. 

DRO/SSY (A.) full of impurity, ſcurf, duſt, 
waſte, &c. 


of cattle, great or ſmall. 


ers, &c. the ſame with drivers. | 
DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 
is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain 
alſo thirſt in any human or brute creature. 
DROU/GHTY (A.) thirſty, wanting drink, or 
proper watering by rain, watering pots, &c. 
as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſeaſon, 


upon a thing till it is covered, &c. to cauſe 
a living creature to loſe its life by water or 
Come ather 1:quid matter; by plunging or 
. immerging it in the ſame z alſo to intoxicate 
or make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, 
ſuch as wine, ale, brandy, &c. Fo 
DRO'WSY (A.) ſleepy, heavy, or very in- 
clinable to ſleep ; alſo ſluggiſh, unaQtive, or 
unwilling to ſtir, move, or do any thing. 
RUB (v.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſeverely, 
by way of chaſtiſement with a ſtick. - 


verely, or chaſtiſing a perſon, for a fault 
committed, with a ſtick, ' o 


DRU 
mean offices of life, that works very much 
and often, for a ſmall pay or reward, 
DRUDGE (V.) to work much or flave hard 3 
particularly in the meaner parts of buſineſs, 
for a little money oz pay. 7 0 
DRU'DGER (s.) one that fiſhes for oyſters ; 
the ſame with dredger. | 
DRU'DGERY (S.) ſlavery, mean employ. 
ment, very hard working. : 
DRU'GGETT (S.) a narrow woollen ſtuff, uſed 
for mens, and eſpecially boys cloaths, 
DRU'GGIST or DRU*GSTER (S.) a perſon 
that principally deals in foreign gums, roots, 
plants, &c. for the uſe of the doQors, apo- 
thecaries, or chymitts. | 
DRUGS. (S.) a general name for all forts. of 
ſpice and other commodities of the aroma- 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries, 
but chiefly from the Levant and af - Indies, 
and particulaily for phyſical uſes z alſo any 
commodities that do not ſell well, or that 
become very cheap, by reaſon of plenty, or 
being out of faſhion, are called drugs, 
DRU'IDS (S.) among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, were perſons who had the care of 
inſtructing the people in religion, philoſophy 
politicks, and other ſpeculative accompliſh» 
ments ; they were likewiſe judges, and who- 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deemed 
rebels, and accurſed; they were choſen out 
of the beſt families, that the dignity cf their 
Ration, added to that of their birth, might 
procure them the greater reſpect. | 
DRUM (S.) a muſical inſtrument, that is ge- 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to call the 
ſoldiers together, and direct them how to 
act; the body of it is made of a thin piece 
of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and each 
end or bottom is covered with parchment; 
to make it ſound, one of the ends is ſtruck 
with a ſtick, and there are braces on the 
fides, whereby the ſound may be rendered 
louder or ſlacker. In Archicefure, the vaſe 
or tambour. | 

_— Drum, is one whereof the fides are 
braſs. 

Drum of the Ear, in Anatomy, a cavity in 
the inner part of the ear, reſembling a drum, 
its outer part is covered with a membran?, 
called membrana tympani; its office (as is 

ſuppoſed) is to modify the found, which i 
performed by its different degrees of tenſion, 
and convey it to the aud.tory nerve. 
DRUM (v.) to play or beat upon the inftru- 

ment called a drum; alſo to beat or make 
a noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow boarded 
place, in imitation of a drum. 

DRUM. MAJOR (S.) the chief, principal of 
head drummer in an army, regiment, &c- 
DRU/MMER (S.) one who beats or plays upon 

a drum ſkillfully, particularly for warlike ex- 

erciſes, > 

DRUNK (A.) diſordered or intoxicated with. 
liquor, in ſuch manner that a perſon does 


ERUDGE (S.) one that does the ſlaviſn and 


not know what he is doing; one e 


| 7 A 
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DUC 
his ſenſes and reaſon, thro' or by means of 
the force of ſpirituous or ſtrong 1:quors. 
DRU'NKARD. (S.) a perſon that is often 
drunk; one delighted with drinking firong 

liquors to excels, | Es : 

DRU!/NKENNESS (s.) the practice of drink- 

ing ſtrong liquors to excels. 
DRY (A.) that has none, or very little moiſ- 
ture; alſo a cant word for one that acts fli- 
| ly, or cunningly, that is very reſerved, and 
watches all opportunities to ſay or do ſome- 
thing for his own advantage; alſo. when 
wine, by reafoh of its age, is much phleg- 


mated, and its watry taſte conſiderably aba- | 


ted, or quite deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. 
DRY (V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or take away the 
moiſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c. 
DRY ADES (8) among the ancient Heathens, 

the nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 


| deities, who they ſuppoſed, lived in the 
woods and groves. 


DU'AL (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
number two; and in 'Grammar, eſpecially 
in the Greek tongue, it is the number two, 
which they confider as a medium between 
the fingulay and the plural number, 
DUB (V.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- 
ſer 
_ alſo to cut off a cock's comb and wattles. 
DU/BBING (S.) the conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon a perſon. 


' DU'BIOUS (A.) ſomething that is doubtful or 


uncertain, that may or may not be, that is 
rather inclined to the negative than the a- 
_ firmative fide. 
os a (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
a duke, 


bu CAL (s.) in Venice, all letters patent, and 


letters wrote to foreign princes, ate ſo called. 

DU'CAT or DU CKET (.) a foreign coin, 
both filver and gold; the ſilver one is worth 
about 43. 6d. ſterling, and the gold one 
about 101. | 

DUCATOO'N + (S.) an Talian filver coin, 
worth aboyt 45. 3d. ſterling. 

DUCE (S.) the card or fide of a die that has 
two ſpots on it; ſometimes it means the de- 
vil or ſome evil ſpirit, as when a perſon 
ſpeaking angrily ſays, The duce take you, that 

is, may the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 

DUCK (S.) the name of an amphibious fowl, 
well known and commonly eat in England, 

2 which there are two kinds, the wild and 

e tame. ; 3 


ſon under water, by way of puniſhment; 


alſo to dive voluntarily, or to put the bead | 


under water. 
DV/CKING (S.) the plunging or dipping a 
perſon in the water; here in E- gland, it is 
a puniſhment inflicted by the mob on a pick- 
pocket; at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
are condemned to the” cale, that is; to be 
ſhut up in an icon cage, faſtened to the yard 


ef a chaloupe, and ducked in the river; at | 


* 


DU L 
Tbonlouſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in th © 
ſame manner; failors are alſo puniſhed this 
way, being thrown fre m the top of a min- 
maſt yard into the ſea, haviog ſometimes 2 
cannon ball tied to them, to make their fall 
the more quick; they are ſometimes pu- 
niſhed by dry. ducking, in which ca e the 
party is ſuſpended by a rope, a ſew yards 
above the ſurface of the water, and his pu- 
niſhment is made known by the diſcharges 
of a cannon; ;» 
DU"CKS-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils. 
DU'CTIL (A.) that is eaſy to be drawn out 


or extended, like gold, filver, & c. into wire, 


thin plates, &c. 5 
DUCTVLITY (S.) the quality or property of 
any metal, whereby it is eafily ſpread or 
drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c, 
DUCTS. (S.) any paſſage, canal, drain or 
conveyance of liquors, blood, or hutnours, 


whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c. 


in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 


particular uſe, as. dufus adipe, ductus ali - 


e honour of knighthood upon him; 


| 


2 


Duck (v.) to plunge or forcibly thruſt a per | 


mentalis, &c. 
DU'DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
rel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding reſent- 
ment. | * 
DUE (S.) what remains unpaid of a debt 
alſo the refpe& or duty that an inferior owes 
to a ſuperior ; alſo the right or property ot 
a perſon, 1 
DU'EL (S.) a battle or engagement between 
two perſons, ordinarily fought by choice, 
upon account of ſome real or imaginary a f- 
front, in which caſe it is uſual for one per- 
ſon to give or ſend a challenge to the other, 
to fight him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes 
at ſword and piſtol, 8 | 
DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 
fights a duel or fingle combat. 2 
DUE NESS (S.) exaQneſs, juftneſs, correctaeſ: 
DU'ET (S.) a Mufical term for a ſong or air 
compoſed for two verſes or inſtruments; 
DUG (S.) the teat or part of any milch creature, 
through which the milk is ſucked or dra 
out by the young or others. „ 
DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of earl ; 
it was firſt given by the Romans to generals 
of armies : There are dukes who are fove- 
'reiga princes, as the duke of Florence, the 
duke of Savey, Cc. It is now the chef 
dignity in thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, 
next to the king, and the prince his eldeſt 
ſon, tho* formerly that of earl was eſteemed 


more honourable, : . 


DU'KE-DUKE (S.) a tiile given to the eran- 
dee of the houſe of Silvia in Spain, on ac- 
count of his poſſeſſing a great number of 
duchies. % 7, 

DU'KEDOM (S.) the dominions or territories 
of a duke. | 5 

DU'LCIFY (V.) to ſweeten 
ſugar, &c, alſo 

Q3 | 


or meliorate with 


in Chymifry, to ſeparate the 


: 5 
" 
- 


DUN . 
falt from any mixed body, which was cal - 
cined together with it. | 

DULCIMER (S.) a muſical inſtrument ſome- 
what reſembling à harpſichord, but inſtead 
of making the rings ſpeak by the puſhing 
down of Keys, &c, they are ſtruck with 


. ſmall. Iron or brafs Pins, to bring out the 


te nes. 

DULL (A.) unapprehenſive, not capable of 
learning feadily, heavy, flow, ſtupid ; alſo 

a poem or book writ with little or ne Spirit, 
judgment or accuracy; alſo dark, cloudy, or 
gloomy weather. | 

DU'LNESS (S.) unapprehenſiveneſs, blockiſh- 
neſs, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of any 
poem or book that is writ without ſpirit, 

_ briſkneſs, dr pleaſantty. 

DU/LVERTON (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is 2 
pretty good town, ſeated in a hilly mocr, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, and 

| Fairs, on 04, 28, and June 29, principally 
for oxen and ſheep ; the water called Dunſ- 
br:ck, a branch of the river Ex, runs through 
it, over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 
w.th 5 arches; there are ſome lead mines 
ja th: neigh>-urhood of the town; it is 


©. Ciſtant from Londen 67 computed, and 84 


meaſured miles. 


DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of the 


organs of ſpeech, or rendered fo by force or 
accident; alſo one wh» is ſullenly filent, cr 
. fo daſhed by being charged with a miſde. 
-meanor, that he cannot excuſe or juſtify 
himſelt. | | 


DUM PS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 


ſorrow, grief. 


.DUN (s) a ſo t of brown colour, particularly 


ſpoke of horſes and cows ; alſo the act of 
demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 
or another, very importunately or clamc- 


rauſly. 
DUN {V.) to teaſe or frequently go after 2 


. perſon, and importunately or clamorouſ]y 


-.. demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 


one's ſelf or another. 


perſon, one that learns any th:ng with great 

difficulty. 8 
DU'NCTON (S.) in /i ire, a very ancient 

tho* ſmall borough. town, whoſe market is 


weekly cn FriZay, diſtant from London 671 


computed, and $4 meaſured miles, 


. -DUNG (S.) ordure, filth, fo:l, or manure, fo 


prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or 
ſpread upon the Earth, in order to render it 


more fertile. 


PUNG (V.) to ſpread or lay ordure, foil, or 
- manure upon the ground, to make it rich 
and fruitful. 


' DU*NGEON (S.) a dark, diſmal, and loath- 


ſome priſon, 


' PU'NMQW MAGNA ($) in F/:x, is a large 


town, ard of great antiquity, fituate on the 
top of a gravelly hill; the market is weekly 
- on Saturday ; it is governed by 12 keadbo- ; 


ö 


 PUNCE (S.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenſive 


Dv UP 

roughs, out of whom one is choſe annually 
who hath the chief authority, and is called 
a bailiff. At the monaftery in this town 
was the flitch of bacon to be fetched, by 
any married perſon that would ſwear beſore 
the prior and as many other perſons as 
thought fit to be preſent, kneeling upon two 
pointed ſtones ſet up for that purpoſe, that 
they had not repented of being married, 
within one year and a day after marriage; 
diſtant from London 31 computed, and 38 
meaſured miles, | 


DU'/NNINGTON (S.) in Lincelnſpire, whoſe 


matket is weekly on Saturday, and is re- 
markable for large Quantities of hemp, and 
hemp ſeed that is brought here; it is diſtant 
from Lenden 84. computed, and gg meaſured 
miles. 


DU'NNY (A) deaf, hard of hearing, or in. 


clineable to deafneſs, 3 


DU/NSTABLE (S.) in Bedforaſpire, ſeated on 


an hill in a chalky ground, is well inhabit- 
ed, and furniſned with many good inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers; it conſiſis 
of 4 principal ſtreets, anfwering to the 4 
quarters of the world; ard on account of 


the dryneſs of the ſoil, it has 4 large ponds 


for publick uſe, which are never dry, tho“ 
they are ſupplied only by rain water, no 
ſprings being to be found, though they have 
dug 24 fath-m deep in ſearch of them; the 
market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, is 
very large; the town is diftant from London 


. 30 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 
DU'NSTER (S.) in S:merſe:fhire, a maritime 


town, on the ſea ſhore, ſiar.ding on a low 
ground, ſurrounded on all fides with hills, 
but that next the ſea ;z its market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from Lendon- 130 com- 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles. 


DU/NWICH (S.) in Soll, is a very ancient 


town, and was formerly one of the Roman 
ſtations, and a biſhop's ſee ; but by the inun- 
dation of the ſea it is now veiy much reduced 
many of its Churches and publick buildings 
being ſwallowed up by it, tho? it has ſtill a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is a town 
corporate,-governed by two baiſiſſs and other 


- inferior officers, and ſends two members to 


parliament ; and has yet remaining wo pa- 
riſh churches ; it is diſtant from London 82 
computed, and 95 meaſured miles, 


DUODE/CIMO (S.) a thing divided into 12 


parts, as a ſheet of paper into twelve leaves, 
from whence books are named ; alſo the 
12th part of à thing. 


DUODENUM s.) the firſt of the thin gu's, 


in length about 12 fingers breadth. 


DUPE 8.) one that is the cully, fool, or ſlave 


of another, a mere ninny, or one that is in- 
capable of ad ing alone. 5 


DU/PLICATE (S.) the exact copy or counter- 


part of a letter, deed, &c. fe 
Duplicate Ratis or Proportion, is the ratio 
of the ſquares of the two fi} a” 

/ ery 


 DU'RABLE (A.) that is of a continuing or 


the brain, being itſelf lined with the pia 


DU RESS {S.) is when a perſon is detained in 


DUR- 


feries of geometrical proportionals, viz it is 
that when in a ſeries of geometrical propor 
tionals, the firſt term or number is to the 


third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare of | 


the firſt number is to the ſquare of the ſe 
cond, as 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. here 3, the firſt 
number, is to 12, the third number as 9, 
the ſquare of 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
that is, as 1 isto 4; ſo likewiſe in the ſerics 
2, 6, 18, 45, &c. 2 is to 18 as 4, the ſquare 
of 2 is to 36, the ſquare of 6, viz. as 1.15 
to 9.; ſo that if the common ratio ba ſquared, 
it gives the proportion between the and 3 
numbers in the ſeries, or between the ſquares 
of the 1 and 2, &c. as in the firſt caſe the 
common ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4 in 
the latter it is 3, Whoſe ſquare is 9, &c.— 
Subduple ratio, is when the conſequent is dou- 
ble the antecedent term, or the exponent oi 
the ra · io is one half, thus 2, 4, 8, & 
BUPLICA/TION (S.) a doubling or repeating 
a thing over again; ſo in Rbetorick, it is 
when the laſt word in one verſe or ſentence 
begins the next; in Law, it is an allegation 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply ; 
in Aritbmetick, it is adding a number to it- 
ſelf, or multiplying it by two, in either caſe 


the total or conduct will be the ſame; G- 
metrically, it is commonly underſtood of find- | 
ing the fide of a cube, which is the double 


of one given. ; 
DU/PLICA TURE (S.) in Anatomy, the dou- 
bling or fo:ding of the membranes or othe! 
parts of the body. 588 
BUPLICITY (S.) one thing or quantity be- 
ing double, two feld, or twice as much at 
another. | 2 


laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent, 
DU'RABLENESS S.) the property of conti- 
nuing a long while, that cannot or will not 
be quickly worn out or dg&reyed. - 
DURA MATER (S.) inte Aatomy, a thick, 

ſt / ong membrane whichqpvers or lines the 

infide of the cranium or ſkull, and incloſes 


| 


A 
2 


- mater, | 
DU AN CE (S.) confinement, impriſonment, 
reſtraint. A ets 400 
DURA/TiON (S.) in G:mmm Speech, is the 
quantity of time that any thing laſts, re- 
mains, or continues; but Phyſically, it is 
the ſame with abſolute time or eternity. 


priſon contrary to law, or when he is threat- 
ened to be maim:d, murdered, beaten, or 
fuffer other ill uſage ; in which caſe, what 

ever contracts he ſhall make, are void in 
law, unon his pleading he was forced to do 
ſo thro? fear, or to free himſelf from his il- 
legal imptiſonment. 


DUT 
the Biſpapricl of Dur bam, whoſe greateſt. ex- 
tent is 35 miles in length, 30 in hre Ath, 
and about 107 in circumſerence; has one 
city of its own name, 8 market towns, F@, 
pariſhes, of which 30 are reQories, 21 vica- 
rages, and 29 chape], ies; it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caſtles ; is com- 
puted to have about 16,000 houles,” and 
92,9000 inhabi'arts ; ſends 4 members to 
paliament, two for the ccunty, and two for 
the city; it is a caunty palatine, of Which 
the biſhop his the government, having a, 
diſtin ſovereginty of itſelf z the air is ſharp: 
and piercing, and the earth yields abundance 
of coals, lead-mines, c. eſpecially in - the 
weſtern par's ; the other parts produce good 
corn, paſturage, &c. 1 3 
DU'RHAM (S.) the city, is a place of great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's fee, and ſends two 
members to parliament; is both pleafant] 
and commodiouſly ſituated on a gentle afcent 
and almoſt ſurrcunded by the river Ware, 
over which it has two large ſtone bridges, 
by which you enter it, being wal'ed in, and 
de'ended by a large and ſtrong caſt e; it ia 
neatly and compactiy built, has f pariſh 
churches and a cathedral ; the buildings are 
handſome, and the ſtreers well ordered; if is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occafions 
a conſiderable trade; the market is very great. 
weekly on Saturdays; d. ſtant from Loads 
200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles.” 
DU'RSLEY (S.) in CGoucefterfhire, near the 
Severn, is a god ton, chiefly inhabited 
by clothiers ; its market is weekly on'Thurfſ- 
day; diſtant from London $4 computed, and 
97 meaſured miles. . 
DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperfect Fghe 
colour. = 5 
DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 
reduced into when very dxy, alſo any gum, 


name for money; as, Down with your duff, 
put, pay, or lay down your money &c,  _ 
DUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths,” rooms; 
beds, &c. an 
DU'STINESS (S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 
as the roads in dry and windy weather. 
DU” Ty (A.) covered or mixed with duft. 
DU'TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. © 
DU!/TCHEY (S.) a dukedom or territory of a 
duke; there are ſeveral counties and t 
in England, which are ſo called, becauſe 
they gave titles to dukes, tho” it ofrenctimes | 
happens, that but a (mill part of their eftats 
lies in the duteby. | FA NS TR 
Dutchy Court, a. court where all matters 
relating to the dutchy or county palatine of 
L :ncafter are decided by the chancellor of 
that court, | ge ˖ EA TISSEY 


DU'RGEN (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick and | DU/TIFUL or DU'TEOUS (A.) obedient, re- 


<difproportianed to the common ſpecies 3 a 
dwarf or unſizeable perſon, | 


ſpectſul, one that does what he oughe to do, 
e'pecially with regard to U patent and ſu- 
reriors. 5 "4 a 


DU'RH 1M (S.) the county, is commonly called 


1 
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dried herbs, &c. pulverized, &. allo s cant. 


E 


DU'TIFULNESS (s.) the reſpe&ful and obe- 


diem behaviour of an inferior towards a fu- 

4 perior. 
DU'TY, (S.) the reſpect, obedience, work or 
attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
y or to do, for another; alſo a tax or 
poſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the money merchants pay 


upon importing or exporting their ſeveral| 


- wares; and in War, tis the performing ſuch 
particular ſunctions as belong to a Soldier. 
DWARF (S.) a perſon, tree. &c. that is much 


ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is common 


DWAREFISH (A.) inclinable to be of low 
ſtature, or ſhorter than common. : 
DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live or 

continue in a place, or upon a ſubjeQ in 
word or writing. 
DWINDLE (v.) to fall away, deeay, de 
. creaſe, waſte, or decline. 
DE (V.] to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
; filk, c. of a different ce lour from what i 


either had naturally, or beſore ſuch opera 
tion paſſed upon it; alſo to expire, or go| 


out of this preſent life, to yield or give ud 

the ghoſt, to undergo the ſeperation of the 
ſoul from the body, and thereby render it an 

unactive lump of mere Matter, 

DY'ERS WEED (s.) an herb uſed by the 


dyers, in dying or making a yellow colour, 


commonly called woad, 
DY'NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo. 
narchs of Egypr ; the Egyptian reckon 30 


. dynaſties, which, they pretend, laſted 36525 


years, and ended with Nectenebo. 

DYPTICHA. (S.) among the Ancients, was a 

5 Fantek regiſter, wherein were wiote the 
ames of the conſuls and other magitt ates 


among the  heathens; and of deceaſed bi- 


ſhops, and thoſe brethren who were living, 
., among; the Chriſtians, | 
, DY'SCRASY (S.) an il! temperament. bad 
conſtitution, or habit of body. | 
DYSE'NTERY (s.) a bloody flux or looſeneſs, 
in which the excrements are evacuated mix'd 
with blood and purulent matter, or when 
pure bload is voided ; it is generally attended 
with a continual ſever, and vehement grip- 
ins; it ſometimes becomes epidemical, as 
in armies, and in the times of common pel. 


- tence, | 
YSPE'PSY' (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion. 
IY SPNOE'A (S.) a difficulty of breathing, or 
. afthmatical diſpoſition, 
D SU'RIA (S.) a difficulty of making water, 


++ attended. with heat and pain, occaſioned by | 


an ill. diſpofition of the organs, or from an 

obſtruction of them by the ſtone, gravel, ot 

viſcous, clammy humours. N 
E. 


Be 


E is the fifth letter in the alphabet, and th- 
+ dh vowel : Gratnmarians generally 


* 


E ATL. 
make three kinds of E's, oz. the long, as 
in gear, theme, Sc, ſhort, as in theft, te. 
nont, 8 Sc, mute, as in tumble, blur, 
done, c. where it is not ſ.unded at all, 
but only ſerves to lengthen the foregoi 
vowel or conſonant. E is alG the fifth Do. 
minical letter in calenders ; it alſo ſtands for 
the eaſt point of the compaſs; it al'o de. 
notes the tunes E la mi on the keys of organs 
and harpfichcrds, &c. Numerically, it fig- 
niſies 25, &c. ET 
EACH (Part.) every fingle or particular per- 
ſon, thing, or article in a company. parcel, 
or contract. or. 
EA'GER (A.) earneſt, very deſirous, or will. 
ing; alſo ſour like vinegar. | | 
E A*'GERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſs, forward- 
_ neſs or defire for a thing; alſo the quality of 
tartneſs or ſourneſs in beer, ale, wine, &c, 
EAGLE (S.) the ſwifteſt, ſtrongeſt and largeſt 
amongſt birds of prey; it has a long hooked 
| beak, which is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, th»? ſometimes it is yellow; its 
lumage or feathers of acheſnut brown, red- 
diſh and white ; it has a ſhort tail, yellow, 
ſcaly legs, with thick crooked talons; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
age, not being able to catch its prey; its eyes 
are ſo firong, that it can leck at the (un, 
without being dazzled. It was alſo an enfign 
or ſtandard born by many ef the ancient na- 
tions; but the Roman Eagle is the moſt fa- 
mous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in relievo of gold 
or ſilver, borne on the top of pikes, havirg a 
thunder bolt ſometimes in its talons. In 
Ar chitef ure, it was a repreſentation of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in the capital 
and freezes of the columns. of temples dedi- 
cated to Jupiter; in Aftronomy, it is a con- 
ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, having 
its right wing —>ntiguous to the equinoctial; 
it is Joined wit; nm,; theſe two toge- 
ther confiſt, &Zording to Prolemy, of 15, 
| Tycho 17, and Mr. Flamflead yo ſtars. 
White Eagle, an order of knighthood, in- 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uladiſlaus, king of Po- 
land, on the marriage of his ſon Caf nir, 
with a daughter of the great duke of Litbu - 
ai; the knights of this order wore a gold 
chain on the breaſt, to which hung a filver 
eagle crowned, - | 

Black Eagle, was an order of the ſame 
kind irftituted in 1701, by the elector of 
Brandenbourgh, on his being crowned king 
of Pruſſia, | | : 

Eagle's Stone, in Natural Hift:ry, (called 
alſo aetites) a ſtone ſometimes found in the 
neſt of an eagle, very much famed for fory 
warding or preventing the delivery of wo- 
men in labour, being applied above or be- 
low the womb. 1 

EA'GLET (s.) a young or chicken eagle, 
whether cock or hen. | 
EA'LDERMAN (s.) an old Saxon name for 

nobleman or eail. 5 EAN 


#4 
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E AR 
oung, like an ewe ſheep, : 

FAR 8.) in Anatomy, the organ of hearing, 
or that member by which wg receive and 

- diſtinguiſh ſounds ;- is Mufich, it is the ſen- 
lation and reflection, wharndy we perceive 
judge of harmony; in Botany, it 183 
m—_— of —— or ſeeds produced by 
certain plants, as wheat, rye, lavender, &c. 


EAR (V.) to grow into grain at the end of 2 


ſtalk, as wheat, barley, & . 

EARL (S.) a degree of nobility next below a 
marqueſs, and above a viſcount; among 
the Soxons, it was the next title to adeling 


or prince, and is the moſt ancient title of 


any of the peerage. 

Eorl Mar fbal, was formerly an officer of 
great dignity, and had ſeveral courts under 
his juriſa;Qtion, and has ſtill ſome prehemi- 
neace in the court of Marſpalſea, where he 
fits as judge of all crimes commitcted within 
the verge of the court; heis alſo head of 
the college of arms, or heralds office, 


| EA'RLDOM (S.) the eftate or dominions be. 


longing to an earl, 


EA'RLINESS (S.) the being ſoon, betimes, 


firſt, or at the beginning of a thing. | 


EA'RLY (Part.) ſoon, betimes, at the be- 


EARN (V) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 
bour or work; alſo to be moved at, or to 


have pity or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 
EA'RNEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, 
ſtrenuous, of particular concern or value. 
EA'RNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
perſon leaves in money; &c, to confirm an 
agreement or contract. | 
EAR. RING (S.) See Pendant, ; 


EARTH (S.) that part of the creatipn that 
we commonly live upon, and that pro- 


duces corn, fruit, trees, flowers, & c. and 
in the vugar Pbilaſepby 
four elements that goes to the compoſition 
of every material being; with the Chymift:, 
it is the laſt of their five principles, and is 
generally underſtood to be caput mortuum, 
1 - in which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, &c. 
is left, 1 5 

EARTH (V.) in the Huſting Language; is to 
hide or burrough in the ground, as a badger, 
fox, rabbet, &c, does. 1% 

EA'RTHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay 
- conch, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, 

u, &c. 


| EA'RTHING (s.) with the Gardiners, is to 


cover trees, plants, &c. with earth; alſo the 
lodging or hiding of a badger, fox, &c. 


| LA'RTHLY or EA'RTHY (A.) of or be- 


longing to the earth; and Metapborically, it 
18 meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and 
diſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things 
of this world and life, without having any 
regard or thought of another. ; 
EA'RTH-QUAKE (s.) a very thort agitition 
Ff ſhaking of ſome place or part af the 


„ is called one of the N 
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| 


EAN or YEAN (v.) to lamb, or bring forth 


| earth, attended with a great noiſe like thun 
der, and frequently an, irruption ot water, 
ſmoak, fire, wind, &c. alſo the dividing or 
falling in of the earth, by which means free 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
and deſtroyed. f 5 
EAR Wax (S.) a thick, viſcous, bitter ſub- 
ſtance lying in the outward paſſage of the ear, 
EA'R-WIG (S.) a very nimble inſet of a 
particular texture, ſo. compoſed, that by its 
capacity of turning and twining, it is capa- 
ble of getting into very difficult places, and 
is therefore dangerous to come near perſong 
ears, for fear of getting into them, and 
thereby doing much injury, 8 5 | 
EASE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſatis faction, pleaſure, 
a ceſſation from labour, fatigue, ar trouble. 
EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain, or dife 
ficulty ; to aſſiſt, help, looſe, flacken, or re- 
lieve the fick and diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
' burdened with any trouble or incumbrance. 
EA'SEL (S.) an inſtrument that painters ſet 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work. : 
EA'SEMENT (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſup» 
port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighboue 
to another to go thro” his ground, make a 
drain, &c, | | ; 
EASILY (Part.) that may be done with x 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move — 


ſlowly or gently. | 
'EA'SINESS (S.) gentlereſs, - affability, or 
| ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, contentedneſs or 
| ſatisfaQion ; alſo the readineſs or little trouble 
any thing may be done with. 27 7 
EAST (S.) in AHronamy, Geography, Ce. one 
of the four cardinal points of the horizon, 
or that where the prime vertical interſe&s, 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes ing 
the church retains the cuſtom. of turning to 
the eaſ at repeating the Creed, or articles 
the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance 
Chriſt's riſing, or being horn in the eaſteru 
part of the world, | | = 
EA'STBQRN (S.) in Suſſex, - ſeated near the 
| fea, and noted for the birds called wheat- 
ears, which are caught here in great num-. 
bers; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles, | | 
EA'STER, (S.) a feaſt obferved by the church, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's reſur- 
rectien; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the full moon following the 21, of March, 
that is, the Sunday following the firſt full 
moon after the vernal equinox, The primi- 
tive church was vaſtly divided about the ce- 
lebrating this feftivalz ſome contending that - 
as the fact was paſt, the time ought to he 
fixed; the others, that as the Fewwrpp paſſ- 
over was in commemoration of 2 paſt fa, 
and yet as God had appointed the time of 
obſervation to be moveable, this feaſt, which 
we obſerve inſtead of that, ought to be 
moveable alſo, and keep even time with the 


with V Se. 3 
Jeewih paſſover, G. FA'STERN 
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 EA'TABLE (A.) any thiog fit for ſood, or 


Barn” — 222 age ® 


EBO 
EA'STERN (A.) any thing that belongs to the | 
eaſt, whether money. people, language, &. 
EA'ST-GRINSTED (s.) in Sfx, is a good 
- town, with a market weekly on thurſday ; 
it is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 
his brethren, ſends two members to par- 
- Lament, and hath the aſſizes for the county 
uſually kept here; in this town is an hoſ- 
- pital, built by Robert Sackwile, earl or Der- 
© ſet, for 31 poor people, which is endowed 
with 3 30l. per innum; 25 co nputed, and 
92 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
EA'STLOW (S.) in Cornwall, is an ancient 
© borough and port town, but claims its pre 
ſent privileges by letters patents bearing date 
Fonuary 8, 1587, which calls them by the 


name of a mayor and burgeſſes, whoſe| 


number is nine, one of which is always to 


be mayor, and to have power alſo to chuſe 


- a recorder, &c. It returns two members to 
parliament, who are choſe by the mayor, 
bus tzeſſes, and freemen; the town conſiſts 
of + about 200 houſes, and the market is 


weekly on Saturday, of which the corpo- | 


ration has the toll; here is a poor battery 
kept up with four guns, a pariſh' Church and 


- a chapel; it is d.ſtant from Londen 185 com- 


puted, and 232 meaſured miles, 


EA'SY (A.) contented,” ſoon pleaſed ; alſo 
any thing that my be done with little trou | 


bie or pains taking. . 
EAT (V.) to ſwallow ſood.jn order to pre 


ſerve life; and M-rophorically, to deſtroy | 


tyrannize over, or devour, 


- that may be eaten, 
EA'TON. COLLEGE (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, 
on the Thames, over againſt Windſor, is 2 


- moſt noble ſtructure, and has a famous 


' ſchool founded by king Henry VI. 


EVES S) the edges or ends of the covering |, 
feigo 


of a houſe or building that projects beyond 
- the walls, to throw off the rain, &c. that 


falls upon it; from whence thoſe over buy 
and curious perſons that ſtand at windows, | 


- doors, &c. to liften to, to hear what is ſaid 


. 
EBRTETY (S.) drunkenneſs, a delighting in 


liquor to exceſs, 
EBULLFTION (S.) any great agitation of li- 
quid bodies, ſometimes called boiling or bub- 
bling, occaſioned by ſetting the liquid upon 
the fire; with the Chymifis it is an efferveſ. 
cence, commotion or ſtruggle arifing from 
the mixture of acids and alkalies together, 
ECCATHA*RTICS (S.) purging medicines, 
or thoſe that cleanſe the ſtomach, guts and 
blocd of whatever is vitious, heterogeneous 
and hu. tſul, by throwing it into the com. 
-_ ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 
nee. ; / 
ECCENTRICITY (S.) in Geometry, the dif. 
tance between the centers of two circles or 
ſ.heres which have not the ſame centie; 
alſo the diſtance between the centre and fo. 
cus of an ellipſes; in the old Affronomy, it is 
the diſtance of the centre of a planet from 
the centre of the earth; in the new An- 
n-my, it is the diſtance of the centre of the 
or bit of a planet from the ſun. 

Double Eccentricity, the diſtance between 
the two foci of an ellipſis. | 
ECCE*NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles, which have not the ſame 
centre, and therefore are not parallel. 
| Ecrentrick Place of a Planet, the place 
whers it is ſeen from the ſun, 

Eccentrick Circle, in the Ptolemarch Syſtem, 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoked to des 
ſcribe round he earth, SE 
Eccetr ic Equation, in the old Aftronony, 
the difference between a planet's real and 
apparent place. 

E'CCHO or ECHO (S.) the reflection of the 
voice or other ſounds from woods, rocks or 
hollow places; and in Mac, it is the te- 
peating ſome part of the ſtrain over again in 
2 very low Fr ſoft tone; by the Peers, it is 
ed to be an airy nymph. 
E/CCLESHAL (S.) in St-ffordſbire, a (mall 
town whecſe market is weekly on Friday, and 
chiefly for pedlary wares ; diſtant from Los- 
don 110 computed, and 136 meaſured miles, 


within doors, a e called eve droppers, * [ECCLESIA!STES (S.) one of the canonical 


EBB S.) the going out of the tide z alſo the 


decay of trade or waſting of any thing. 


" EBB (V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go| 


down a*'the tide does. 

EtBIONTTES (8) a ſect of hereticks, who 
- roſe in the very beginning of the church; 
- they are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the 


one believed, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of 


- a virgin, and all the other parts of the 
chriſtian religion, but added the Jewiſp 


© ceremonies to it; and the others believed | 
bim to be born after the manner of * 


men, and denied his divinity. | 
E'BONY (S.) a wcod brought from the I-dies, 
very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 
poliſh; it is commonly red, black, or green, 
of which the black is generally moſt eſteem · 


books of the old Teſtament, generally al- 
lowed to be wrote by Solemon king of Iſrae!, 


ing thoroughly experienced the vanity oi 
worldly grandeur and plesſures; and ex- 
preſſing a deteſtation of his follies, by à fe · 
cantation of his erroneous practices, con- 
cludes with exhorting to fear God, and keep 
his commandments, that being the whole 
duty of man. The caſuiſts have raiſed a 
mighty buſtle, whether Solomon was Of 
could be ſaved; and others have ſcrupled 
the owning the book to be canonical ; o. 
-  thers, that he was not the author, &c. but 
all theſe niceties, as they only ſerve to raie 
| ſcruples in weak minds, are here © 
The Fewws;call this book Cobeleth, or ſhe who 


ed, valued or prized. 


ſpeaks in 
— the aſſembly, or ſhe who dab 


towards the latter end of his life, after hav- | 


| ECLE'CTICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 


ECLUPSE (S.) a'privation of the ſun's light 


' merfion is the time the diſk of the body e- 


the ſun and moon, | 
Echpſes of the ſun happen only at the 


k CI. 


ick ; but both the Greek and Latin church! to the ſun z but only in thoſe new and full 


Eeclefiaſs: s, or the orator, 


ECCLESTA'STICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 


ing to a church, or religious affair. 


ECCLESIA'STICK. (s.) a perſon ſet apart for| 
the performance of tel gious matters, a cler- | 


man or prieſt, | 
EECLESIA'STICUS (S.) an apocryphal book 


in the Old Teſtament, compoſed by Fe/us| 


the ſon of Sirach, containing many excellent 
moral precepts and obſervations, _ 5 
P'CCLESTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, is a matket- 
town, d. ſtant from London 154 computed,, 
and 192 meaſured miles, 


E'CCOPE (s.) in Surgery, is the cutting off 


any member or part of the body. | 
ECHE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out a thing, by bordering it, &c, _ 
F'CHINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 
the Ionick, Corinthian and Compoſite capitals ; 
and from its circular fo:m alſo called quar- 
ter round, and egg and anchor, from its ha- 
ving thoſe things uſually carved upon. it ; 
in Botany, any plant that is prickly like an 
hedge hog, e | 
ECHO'MBTER (S.) in Mufick a ſcale ſerving 


to meafure the length or duration, and ratio 


of ſounds. ; TR 
ECHY MOYSIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, where- 
in the blood being by ſome violent means ex- 
travaſated, lies between the cu:is and fleſh or 
muſcles, without aby figns of a wound, 
ECLAIRCI'SSMENT (S.) an unfolding, ex- 
plaining, ſne wing, or declarigngg. 


philoſophers wha did rot adhere to any par- 


ticular, but picked out of all ſyſtems, that 
which they thought beſt, or approved and| 


liked moſt. 


from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 


of ſome opake body between them and the 
| fun, or between them and the eye; the ficſt 


kind, (tho" by a vulgar error) is called an 
eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe, it is the earth and 
not the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 
other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 
looked upon eclipſer, as preſages of the moſt 
ſad diſaſters ; upon which account they ap- 

. plied themſelves to the ſtudy cal'ed aftrology. 
The Duration of an Eclipſe, is the time 
between its immerſion and emerſĩon; the im- 


clipſed begins to appear, or come cut again. 
An Eclipſe of the Sun, is occzſioned by a 
diametricaſ interpofition of the moon be- 
tween the ſun and earth. . | 
An Eclipſe of the Moon, is occafioned by 

a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between 


t me of new moon, and cclipſes of the moon 
only at the time of the full moon, and not at 
every rew and full moon, by reaſon of the 


„— 


obl.quity of the moon's way, with reſpect 
"EE - | 


-_ "RET 


moons, which happen in, cr very near the 
nodes. Eclipſes, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or annular ; Total is when the 
whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprivec 

of light: Partial, when only part is dark- 


ned: Annular, relates only to eclipſes of the 


ſun, and happens when the moon being in 
her apogee, appears much leſs than the ſun, 
which is moſt ſenfible, whe he is in his peri- 


ee; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach · 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the fun; but not being ab'e to 


cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge appears 
like a lucid ring. Between an eclipſe of the 
fun and moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences; 1, The mocn really loſes ber 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illu- 
mination of the ſun ; but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 


of it. 2. The moon's zc/ip/e is not only real, 


but univerſa}, and appears always. in the 
ſame quantity on every part of the earth's 


_ ſuperficies, where it is viſible ; but the ſun's 


eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or 


at all, according to the ſeveral parts it is be- 
held from. 


3. The moon always begins to 
be eclipſed on the weſt ſide of iis face or bo- 
dy, and the ſun on the eaſt fide. . 


ECLVPSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 


mean, render leſs valuable, &c. 


a word is wanting in a ſentence, _ 


ECLIPSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, whereby 
ECLI'PTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipſe. - 


 Ecliptick Bounds, a (ſpace about 5 degre en 
from the ncdes of the . within 


which if the moon be at the time of. her 


oppoſition to, or conjunction with the ibn, 
there may be an eclipſe. . 


ECLI'PTICK (s.) in Afroncny, à great circle 
on the ſphere of the world, ceſcribed by the 


centre of the ſun in its annual progreſo; it 
is alſo called the ſun's orbit and.ſun's way, 
becauſe he never deviates ſrom it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt ; it is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle 
with it of 239 3o/, and cutting it into two 


equal parts in the points Aries and Libra : it 


is named ecliptich, becauſe all ech pſes happen 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 
ecliptick: The north or aſcend.ng node is 
called the dragon's bead, the ſouth or deſ- 
cending node the dragon's tail. | 


E'/CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical-com- 


poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 


converſing together, ſuch as Yirgi/”s Buco.icks 
and Tbescritus's Jdvl's, which two words fig- 


nified originally the ſame thing; but cuſtom 
has made a diſtinction between them, intit- 


ling thoſe pieces'eclegues, wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking, and. calling thoſe 
idylli, which are wrote in a plain, fimpte, 


natural Ryle, without any ſhepherds in them. 


. Eclegue is alſo applied to other pieces beſide 


poetiy, and ſignifies raxrrat? or co!le tion, 
| ECPHOe 
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 PDGWORTH (S.) in Midd!:ſex, a ſmall town 


E DI 


ECPHONE'MA (S.) a ſudden breaking out of 


the voice into interjectional or imperfect ex- 


preſſions, through ſome ſudden fright, or ſur- 
prize of any kind, in which much more is 
intended than expreſſed, | 
ECPHRA'CTICKS (S.) medicines which have 
the faculty of opening the veſſels, and clear- 
ing away obſtructions. 


ECSTASY (S.) a ſudden or violent breaking 


out of the paffions, which ſometimes throw 
the perſons into a ſwoon or trance, ſome- 
times into violent weeping or rejoicings, &c. 


or belonging to an ecſtaſy. 

ECTHESIS (S.) a confeffion of faith publiſh'd 
in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al- 
lowed but one will in Chriſt. 


felt of a thing. 
ECUSS'ON (S.) in Heraldry, a ſur- ſcutcheon, 
or little eſcutcheon. | y 
E/DDISH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
-- which comes aſter mowing or reaping. 
E'DDY (S.) is when the water in any place 
runs back contrary fo the motion of the tide, 
and falls into the current again. | | 
Eddy Water, with Sailors, the ſame with 
dead water. | 
E'DEN (S.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- 
diſe, the place where our firſt parents welt 
before their fall; alſo any place of great de- 
light and pleaſantneſs. : 
EDGE (S.) the extremity or outſide of a thing; 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument, 
EDGE (V.) to border, or put ſomething round 
or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 
give way, or make room. 
E'DGING (S.) a narrow ſort of lace; alfo rows 
ol ſhrubs or plants placed round garden · beds, 
compartments, &c. inſtead of borders. 


Whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; about 
10 miles from London, 
E'/DIBLE (A.) that is fit or proper to eat. 
FE'DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- 
mand or decree. : 


 EDIFICA'TION (s.) a building up, improve- | 


ment, or inſtruction. 
EDIxIcE S.) any building, or piece of work - 
manſhip in architecture. | 
IFY (V.) to improve, benefit, or learn 


from publick or private teaching, eſpecially | 


applied to preaching in the church, &c. 
E'DILES (S.) in the Roman Government, ma- 

giftrates like our mayors ; there were two 

of them at a time: They had the ſuperin- 


tendance and care of publick and private 


works and buildings, baths, aquæducts, 
bridges, roads, c. they alſo took cognizance 
of weights and meaſures, and regulated the 
markets for proviſions ; they examined co- 
medies before they were ated, and treated 
the people with games and ſhews at their 
own expence. 


- EDYTION £5.) the publifhing, ſetting forth, | 


EFF 
or declaring any thing, particular] ſpoken 
of the printing or oublithing books,” # 

E'DITOR (S.) the publiſher, declarer, or ma. 
ker of a thing known, reſtrained commonly 
to him who ſets forth or publiſhes a book, 
by cauſing it to be printed, 

E/DMUND (S.) a name commonly uſed for 
men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it 

the word fignifies a bleſſed or happy peace. 

E'DUCATE (v.) to inſtruct, teach, or bting 
— 8 wo. n- A ne care of, 

EDUCA” (S.) the bringin and 
e 

EDULCORA”TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
dulcifying or ſweetening a medicine with 
ſugar z in Chymifry, it is the freeing a body 

ol its ſalts, after its calcination, by frequent 
waſhings in cold wafer, 

E/DWARD (s.) bleffedneſs.of nature, or hap- 
pineſs of diſpoſition 3 a name commonly u- 
fed for men, and formerly much uſed for the 
kings of England. 

ED'WIN (S.) a happy or ſucceſsful conqueror; 
I-kewiſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh, that delights 
in ſandy and muddy places, whoſe body is 
very long and round, which, after the ſkin 
is ſtripped off, is very pleaſant eating, 

E/FFABLE (A.) that may be comprehended ſo 
in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words; 
whatever is utterable, or capable of being 
expreſſed or explained, 

EFFA'CE (V.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, of 

take away. 


EFFECT (s.) the conſequence or produdion 


that follows or comes of the acting of 1 
cauſe; alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing, 
EFFECT (V.) to perform, do, briog to paß, 

or put in execution. ä 
EFFE'CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 
trical conſtructions of problems, 
EFFE'CTIVE (A.) that periorms, act, or 
produces any thing. 

EFFE'CTOR (S.) he that acts, does, or per- 
forms a thing, ; 
EFFF/CTS (S.) the goods or moveables of 1 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. - 
EFFE/CTUAL (A.) ſufficient, or powerful e- 


nough to do what is wanting or neceſſary u 


oduce what is required, 5 
EF FEC TUATE (v.) to accompliſh, bring t 
paſs, do or perform, 2 
EFFE'MINACY or EFFE'MINATENESS(S. 

-womaniſhneſs, ſoftoeſs, acting, of behav's 
aſter the manner, or like to a woman. 
EFFE'MINATE (A.) ſoft, weak, tender, et, 

fantaſtical and womaniſh. | 

EFFERVE'SCENCE or EFFERVE'SCENCI 
(S.) a violent motion, or boiling up ot 9 
as liquors do by heat; alſo any ſtruggle of 
ebullition of different liquors, or the ane 
agitation that a perſon is in when enrþ*% 
or in a paſſion of any fort. ; " 

EFFICA'TIOUS (A) powerful, mighty, { 
to do a thing ; alſo fit, proper, or vſctu) 


EFFICACY 


ſtruggle oi 
Fa violent 


en enraged,” 


mighty, abſt 
or uſeful. 


; FFICACY 


% 


EGR 

EFFICACY or EFFICA/CIOUSNESS {S.) 

power, ability, ſtrength, fine(s, propriety, 
uſefulneſs, &c. | 


gFFICIENCE- or EFFVCIENCY- (s.) the 


faculty, power, or ability of doing a thing: 
EFFICIENT (8.) the producer, actor, or 
cauſe of a thing being done. | 
EF'FFIGIES (S.) 8 or repre · 
ſentation of a perſon. 
EFFL A'TION S.)] a belching, or breaking of 
wind upwards, 


FEFFLORE'SCENCE or EFFLORE'SCENCY 


($.) the blowing out like a flower ; the en- 
larging upon a ſudject, or flouriſhing rheto- 
rically; alſo the appearance of ſpots in a 
diſeaſe, EE 
EFFLU'VIUMS.($.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, 
and occafion that ſenſation called ſmelling ; 
all thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
of animals through the pores of the (kin. 
F'FFLUX (S.) a running or flowing out of, or 
from, particularly ſpoke of the action of a 


ſpring. 
EFFORT 8.) an earneſt endeavour, ſtruggle, 
or attempt to any thing. 


EFFRO'NTERY (s.) impudence, boldnefs, | 


audaciouſneſs, ſaucineſs, 

EFFU'LGENCE (S.) a thining forth, or out, 
in a ſtrong or extraordinary manner. 

EFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, a ſpilling ; 
the Ancients in their ſacrifices, made «fu- 

font of wine and other liquors, which they 
called libations. | . 

EFT (S.) a ſmall venomous water animal, re- 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in 
G6ze, with a very ſmooth ſkin, 

EFTSOONS (Part.) frequently, immediately 
aſterwards. | 

E. G. two letters very frequently put for the 
two Latin words exempli gratia, or for ex- 
ample, uſed by way of illuſtration of any 
thing that has been affirmed before, 

E'GBERT (S.) a man's name, figaifying in- 
clined to, or a lover of juſtice, | 

EGE'STION (S.) a diſcharging, or evacuating 
of the excrements by fiege ; alſo the paſſage 
of the food out of the ſtomach, after digeſ- 
tion, *through the pylorus, into the other 
proper veſſels. 

EGG (S.) the ſeed of all animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
female 3 but in common it means particularly 
thoſe productions of female fowls that are 
eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as hens, 
ducks, gee'e, &c, + 1 

EGG (V.) to flir up, ſet on, excite, ar pro- 
voke a perſon to do ſomething. };_ 7g 

E'GLANTINE (s.) ſweet briar. | 

EGRE/GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, so- 

torious, excellent, rare. | 

F'GREMOND (s.) a borough” town in Cum. 

_ berland, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has 
2 good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 


a from London 2 F . 
led wie. — 8 287 mea 


| © haughtinefs, 


_.HEMA ; 

E'CGHAM (S.) in Surrey, a fair large town 

upon the weſtern road; diftant from Londoa 
16 computed and 20 meafured miles. 

E'/GRESS or EGRE'SSION (S.) a going forth 
or out of a place. Zo „ 

EGV PTIAN (S.) an inhabitant or native of 
the country called Egyfr ; allo a pretended - 
fortune teller, or ſtroller about the countries. 

EGY*'PTIAN (A.) ſomething that grows or 
comes out of the country called Epype, 

EJACULA'TION' (S.) a ſhort, ſudden, and 
fervent prayer, upon ſome extraordinary oc- 
cafion; alſo a caſting forth or emitting. 

EJA*CULATORY VESSELS (S.) thoſe vef- 
ſels through which the feed of an animal is 
emitted in the act of generation. x 

EJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw out, or diſchargeg 
alſo to turn a perſon out of poſſeſſion, by a 
lega! procedure. 9 

EJE'CTMENT (S.) in Law, the turning 8 
perſon out of poſſeſſion, by a regular proceſs, 

EIGHT, EIGHTEEN, EIGHTY, &c. (S.] 
the cardinal or pofitive numbers, expreſſing 
= many fingle or whole things, or parts of 
things. : N 

EIGHTH &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
ſhews at what diſtance or aumber of places 

k = ſtations a thing is from the beginning of a 
eries, 

ERENARCHY (s.) the governing by eivit 
laws, or in a peaceable way; alſo the office 
or power of a juſtice of peace, 

EV _— (Part.) this, or that, the one or the 

- other, 

ELA (S.) the higheſt note in the common 
ſcate of muſick. „ 

ELABORATE (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
quiring much pains and care. : 

ELABORA'TION (S.) the careful and diligent 
3 any thing with the hands or 

ead.. | . 

ELA*BORATORY (S.) a place to work in, 
particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's work 
houſe, where his furnace, ſtills, c. are built. 

ELA'PSE (V.) to flide, move, glide, or paſs 
away in an eaſy gentle manner. 

ELA'PSED (A.) paſt, gone, flipped away, 
that cannot be recalled. 5 1 5 

ELA/STICITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
bodies whereby they reftore themſelves ta 
their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
8 cauſe had been diſturbed or al- 
tered, 


ELA'STICK. or ELA*STICAL (A.) an epithet  - 


applied to thoſe bodies, which when remo-. 
ved out of their natural firuation or form, 
endeavour to retore themſelves to their firſt 
condition, by means of à certain ſpringineſs, 
with which they are endowed, | 
ELA”'TE (V.) to lift up, exalt, overvalue, or 
make proud. 3 3 | 
ELA'TED (A.) lifted or puffed up, proud, 
haughty, or over-valuing one's ſelf, 
ELA'TION (S.) a being puffed, or lifted up, 


_ FLBOW 


ELDEST (S.) the moſt aged, the firſt born 


 ELE'CTIVE (A.) thoſe offices or things that 


ELECTRICITY (s.) that force or property 


ELE'CTUARY s.) ſuch medicinal. compeſi- | 


E IL E 


EL'BOW (S.) the middle part of the arm, 
where the bending or joint is. 
E'LBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gameſter, one that 
pract ſes dice playing, 
E*'LDERS. (S.) among the Fews, were the 
moſt confiderable perſons for age, experience, 
and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of 
© the people; among the primitive Chriſtiani, 
. thoſe of the firſt rank in the church wee 
called elders. It is a name fill] retained by 
- the Preſbyterians, among whom they are 
perſons, who, together with the miniſters, 
inſpect matters cf religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide bread, wine, 
| &c. for the ſacrament, collect money to de- 
_ fray the expences of the congregation, &c. 
E'/LDERSHIP (S.) age or the right that 
comes to a perſon for being older by birth, 
or longer ſtanding in an office than another ; 
alſo the office or power cf an elder. 


child, &c. a 

ELEANOR (S.) a woman's name, fignifying 
fruitful,” 2 

ELECAMPA'NE (S.) the herb horſe heal, 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c. 

ELE'CT (S.) choſen or appointed; and ac- 
cording to ſome ſchemes of divinity, thofe 
perſons pre-ordained to ſalvation, withoui 

any regard to their obeying or diſobeying the 
commands or laws of God, from all eterni- 
ty, are called the ele&. 

ELE'CT (V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or appo nt 
a perſon or thing to or for a certain cffi.e or 
purpoſe, oy ; 

ELE'CTION (S.) the choofing, appointing, 


or ſeparating a perſon or thing to ſome parti · 


cular purpoſe. 


are to be executed or done by perſons choſe 
or appointed for that purpoſe. 

ELE/CTOR (S.) a perſon who h1s a right to 
elect or chooſe a perſon into an office; it is 
alſo applied, by way of eminence, to the 
princes of Germany, in whom les the right 
of electing an emperor ; they are all ſove- 
reign princes in their own dominions, and 
are nine in number. 

ELE'CTORAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 

to a prince called an eleftcr. 

ELECTORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- 
ment, or territory of an elector, or prince of 
the German empire. | | 

ELE'/CTORESS (S.) the wife of an eleQor, 

or prince of the empire of Germany. Dr 

ELECTRICAL. (A.) a word applied to thoſe 

| bodies which attract or draw other lighter 
bodies to themſelves. 


- in ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw 
other little bodies to- themſelves ; it differs 
from magnetiſm in ths, that the latter only 
relates to the attraQing of iron; whereas the 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies. 


& 


E LE 
tions 28 are made to the conſiſtence of x 

* conſerve, 

ELEEMO'SYNARY (A.) belonging to almy 
or viftuals, wine, &c. that a perſon eats or 
drinks at the charge of another, 7 

E'LEGANCEaSt E'LEGANCY (s.) polite. 
neſs, neatneſs, or curiouſneſs of language 
dreſs, work, &c. , 

ELEGANT (A.) fine, neat, curious, delicate 
eloquent. | | % 

ELEGIACK (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, of l © 
belonging to an ele gy. 

E eiae Verſes, in Latin Poetry, verſes 
that are alternately hexameters and penta· 
meters, 

E'LEGY (S.) a mournſul or ſorrowful poem 
made upon the death of ſome friend or 1a. 
vourite, 2 0 

ELEMENT ARM (A.) that belongs to the be. 
sinning or leeds of things, or introductions to 
arts or ſciences, 

E'LEMENTS (S.) the firſt principles or ingre. 
d ents whereof bodies are compoſed, and into 
which they may be again reſolved ; they we 
conce ved to be fimple and homogeneous; 
the chymiſts divide elements into earth, which 
they call caput mortuum, water, which they 
call phlegm, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; 
alſo the rudiments, beginn.ngs, or principles | 
of arts and ſciences. 

E'LEMY (S.) a tranſparent reſin, by ſome 

called a gum, of a whitiſh colour intermixed 
with yellow, which makes it reſemble wax, 
a pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagreeable 
taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like fennel. 

ELE'NCHUS (S.) the argument, heads or 
contents of a treatiſe in Logick ; it ſigniſies 
ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which ap , 
pears like a juſt one, | 

E'LEPHANT (S.) the largeſt of all ſour: footed 

| beaſts; he is very ſtrong, docile, cunning, 

faithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, that he 
is repored to do many things that might be 

ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of a 

| brute; he is ſo gentle ard mild, that the 

weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- 
fore him without danger, and he never fights 
any thing unleſs provoked : He will kill 2 
horſe with one blow of his trunk, which is a 
long caf̃tilaginous tube, hanging between his 
teeth, with which he feeds himſelf ; he hat 
two large 8 one ſlanding out on each 
fide his trunk, of which the ivory fo much v- 
ſed and valuæd is made, eſpecially for toys; be 
does.not eat fleſh, bur lives on graſs and herbs, 

ELEPHANTYIASIS (S.) a kind of lepro'y, 

which cauſes the arme and legs to ſwell 

much, and grow very hard, and the ſæn 
become very rough and wrinkled. 

ELEPHA'NTINE (4.) relating or belonging 

to an elephant, | 

__ = Eephbantine\Bocks, amorg the old Roman, 

were certain books of ivory, wherein 
proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edicto, de- 
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crees, &c. were recorded. N ; 
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which the vulgar ſtill retain ſome opinion 


F'LIGIBLE (A.) p:oper or fit to be choſe, 


E L k 


ELEVATE (v.) to lift up, to raiſe or make 


chearful, to advance. 
F'LEVATED (A.) raiſed, ac 
briſk or chearful z and ſometimes ſpoke of a 
| perſop that has drank a little too freely. 
ELE'VATION (S.) a raifing or lifting up, 
height or altitude; in ofronmy, the eleua- 
nion of the pole at any place, is the 
thereof above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or it 1 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 
' between this and a quadrant is the e ewac ion 
of the equator. In Architecture, elevation 158 
nifies the ſcenography, or perſpedtive view 
of a building ; it is alfo uſed for the ortho- 
graphy, or plan of the ſront of a building, 
by workmen vulgarly called the upright of 
the bu.!ding z in the Romiſh Religion, it ſigni 
fies the raifing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, 
that the people may adore it, the prieft who 
d-es it, having firſt conſecrated, and paid 
his adoration to it himſelf, 
Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the ver- 


tical circle intercepted between it and the 


hor Zon. ; f 
Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of the 


meridian (le's than a.quadrant) intercepted 


between the equatcr and the horizon of 2 


lace. - 
Angle of Elevation, in Mechanichs, is the 
angle the line of direction of a projectile 
makes with the horizon. | 

Elevation of a piece of Ordnance, in Gur- 


nery, is the angle which the chaſe or axis of | 


its bore makes with the horizon. 
ELEVA'/TOR (S.) a perſon or thing that.raiſes 
or lifts up another; al'o the name of ſevera} 
muſcles h ch liit up the part they are faxed 
to, 4 5 | | 
ELF (S.) a ſpright, hobgoblin, or fairy; an 
imaginary b:ing that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion and deſign of former times created, and 


of, to frighten chi'dren with, | 


E'LHAM or HE'LHAM (S.) in eat, whoſe| 


market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Lindon, 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles, 


done or performed. 


ELI'SION (5.) a ſtriking off or daſhing out; 


. fo in Grammar it megns the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c. 

ELIX A'/TION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle hoil- 
ing any th:ng in a liquor, in order to extract 
its virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength, 

ELIXIR (S.) in Pharmacy, a medicine made 
by the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 


proper, ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men- 


ruum. 

ELK (S.) a wild beaſt found in Muſcovy, Swe- 
den and Pr.ſſia, but moſt commonly in Ca- 
nada and North America; it is about the ſize, 

and nearly the ſhape of a mule, but its mout 


. 


advanced, made 


altitude 


— 


LV 
and has a large horn called a tamage, that 
weighs three or four hundred weight, for the 
ſake of which, and its ſkin, it is frequently 
. hunted and killed, wv 44 | 
ELL (S.) a meaſure of lepgth that in England 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches; in Frence, one yard and a half; and 
in Holland, three quarters of a yard EM. 
ELLESME'RE (S.) in Sbrepſbire, fituate on 
the fide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
mar ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
foods 127 computed, and 144 meaſured 
miles, 2 8 he 
ELLVPSIS (S.) one of the conick ſections, 


figure in Rb-torick and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to bg expiefſed or ſupplicy, 
ELLI'PTICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el- 
lipſis, in an oval or egg- like form, - 
Elliptical Compaſſes, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument which deſcribes an elliplis with ane 
ſwecp, and with as much eaſe as a common 
pair of compaſſts does a circle. „ 
Elliptical Conoid, a ſolid commonly called 
a ſpheriod, ' 
ELM (S.) a wel known timber-tree that 
grows very large, the planks wh:reof ate 
much uſed in mining, Ee. | 
ELOCU'TION (S.) utterance, or delivery in 
' ſpeaking, and generally means a free, ready, 
and rhetorical manner of declaiming upon 
any ſubject. 1 
E'LOGY (S.) a confirmation of a perſon's 
good character, an oration commonly in 
praiſe of a perfon, uſually pronounced at the 
funeral or commemoration of ſome great 
man that is dead, | 
'ELO/NGATE (v.) to remove or carry a great 
way off, | 
ELONGA'TION S.) the receding or digreſſing 
Os a planet from the ſun, with reſpet to am 
eye placet upon the eacth, 
ELO'PE (V.) to go away privately, to with- 
draw clandeſtinely like an adultieſs, -wha 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man. | 
ELGPEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 
withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 
ordinary habitation of a per(cn, particularly 
that of a woman's leavirg her huſband and 
family, for which the law pun ſhes her with 
lofs of. dower and maintenance from hee 
M 3 
E'LOQUENCE or E'LOQUENTNESS (8.) 
the natural gift or acquired art of (peaking 
pertinentlyor gracefuily o a publick audience. 


ELSE (Part.) contrarily, otherwiſe, before, al- 


ready. | | 
ELU'CIDATE (V] to enlighten, make clear, 
plain, apparent, or eaſy to be under ſtuod. 
ELUCIDA'TION (S.) the clearing up oi diffi- 
culties, the commenting upon or explaining 


obſcure paſſages in an author, or the dempp=. 


is digger, it has a ſhort tail and cloyen feet, | 


* 


rating d:f-ult preb'gms, |; | 
3 ELUCY- 


vulgarly, tho” falſely, called an oval; alſo a2 . 
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ELUCUBRA'TION (8. ) the ſtudying, writing, 
or compofirg in the night-time, or by can- 

ELU'DE (v.) to divert, put afide, ward off, or 
avoid any impending dangers that threaten 
a perſon. | 

ELVES (S.) imaginary beir gs with which wo. 
men irighten froward children, under the 
dreadful- names of fairies, raw-head and 

bloody- bones, &c. 

ELU'SIVE or ELU/SORY (A.) that tends to 
or help+ forward, the waving, avoiding, put 
tirg off, or ſhifting a thing. | | 

E'LY (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, is a large town, 
but neither populous nor beautiful z its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; it is ſometimes 
called a city, and is a biſhop's ſee, but is 
unhealthy, although it ſtands wpon a riſing 

' ground, occaſioned by the fens; it is fur- 
rounded by the Ouſe, and other , fo 
that it is commonly called the ifle of EH: 
Its principal glory is a cathedral; it had 

© formerly the privileges of a county palatine, 
but they are now taken away; diſtant from 
Lendon 57 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 

ELY'SIAN FIELDS (s.) in the Hearben My- 
tholgy, a place imagined to be ſtored with 
woods, groves, rivers, and other delightful 
ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were 
ſuppoſed to go after this liſe. 

EMACERA'TION (S.) waſting, pining, de 
caying ; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, or ſoufing 
fleſh, fiſh, &c. 

EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE (V.) to de- 
cay, waſte or make lean. 
EMA'CULATE (v.) to purge, purify, cleanſe, 

beautify, or take out ſpots. 

EMANA'TION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 

' _ ceeding or iſſuing out of or from a thing. 

EMANA'TIVE (A.) that flows, iſſues, or 
proceeds from another, | 85 

EMANCIPATE (V.) among the Ronan: 


* 


was to free a ſon from the jurifd.Qtion of his 


father. 


EMANCIPA'TION (s.) among the d Roman, | 


was the ſetting a ſon free, or exempting 


him from ſubj-Rion to his father, whereby | 


he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effefts: he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were 
his ſole property, whereas before his father 
had a title to them. 


EMA*SCULATE (v.) to weaken or deftroy |: 
the ſtrength of any male creature, whether | 


it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c. 


| EMASCULA'TION (S.) a gelding, or caf-| 


trating. 
EMAUX DE L'ESCU (S.) in Heraldry, the 
metal and colour of an efcutcheon. 
EMBA LE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods 
into packs or parcels called bales, | 
EMBA LM (V.) to preſerve a dead body from 
corruption, by perfuming ard anointing it 
r. with odoriferous ſpices, drugs, oils, &c. 
EMBARCADERE (S.) a term uſed in Ame- 


W . 


EMB 
to ſome confiderable place farther within land 

EMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition given by prin. 
ces to merchant ſhips, whereby they are 
forbid to enter into, or go out of certain 
ports, at leaſt for a certain time. 

EMBA'RK (v.) to go aboard a ſhip in order to 
go a voyage; allo to enter one's ſelf into any 
undertaking or defign, to become a partner 
with others. | 

EMBA/RKING or EMBARK A*TION (S.) 
the going a ſhip-board to proſecute a Voyage; 
the entering upon or commencing a party in 
a project, deſign, ec. | 

EMBA'RRAS (V.) to perplex, trouble, ot 

render any affair obſcure or difficult, 

EMBA*RRASMENT (S.) a clog, hindrance, 
perplexity, encumbrance, &c. | 

EMBA/SSADOR (S.) the public miniſter of 
a king or republick ſent from one court 10 
negociate ſtat o bufineſs at another, 

E'MBASSAGE or E/MBASSY (S.) the com. 

miſſion, power, authority, etrand, or buſi. 

neſs of an embaſſador, 

EMBA TTLE (V.) to put in array, or in or- 
der for battle; ſpoken of an eſcutcheon, it 
is when the out- line of an ordinary reſem- 
hles the battlement of walls. 

EMBA/TTLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 

edge of an ordinary looks like the battle 
ments of a caſtle, 

| EMBE'LLISH (V.) to adorn, beautify, orns- 

ment, or ſet off. SE 

EMBE'LLISHMENT (S.) an ornament, ſet- 

ting off, or beautifying. f 

EMB ER DAYS or WEEKS (S.) Wedneſday, / 

| Friday and Saturday after Quadrogeſims | 

Sunday, Whitſuntide, Ho/yrood day in Septeme 

ber, and St. Lucy's day in December; it is on 

the Sundays after theſe days, that the canon- 
law appoints the ſolemn ordination of prieſts 
and deacons, though the biſhops may, if they 
pleaſe, perform that office on any otherSun- 
day or holiday. | 

.E'MBERS (S.) wood or coals half burt, 

' ſometimes called cinders. 

EMBE'ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) to wall, 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſeal privately. 

E'/MBLEM (S.) an hieroglyphical device to fe · 

preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtruction by. 

EMBLEMATICAL or EMBLEMA'TICK , 

(A.) after the form or manner of an em- 

blem or riddle, in an hidden manner of e. 
eſſion. 

E'MBLEMENTS (s.) ſtrictiy ſpeaking, ff 

nify the profits of lands ſown, though it 

ſometimes uſed for thoſe growing natural, 

as graſs, c. 3 

EM BOLISM (S.) in Chronology, was an intel. 
calation uſed by the Greeks to make the lu 
year, which was but 354 days, equalto the 
folar, which was 365 days. 

Beg (S.) che piſton or fucker of? 
pump or ſyringe, WF 

EMBOSS (V.) = beautify with embroide!} 
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 EMB&YU'LCUS (S.) an inſtrument uſed: by 
men-midwives to extract the bones of an 


E ME 
either in ſilk, filver, &c. in Hunting, it is 
' chafing a deer into a thicket. ; 
EMBO/SSING (S.) the art of making figures 
in relievo, whether it be by caſting in me- 
tal, or by embroidering, or carving upon 
clath, wood, ſtone, &c. ſo that the device 
may bz protuberant from the plane upon 
© which it is performed. 
EMBO WEL (V.) to cut up and take out the 
. bowels or inwards of any creature whatever, 
EMBRA'CE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 
perſon in the arms of another, and is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the higheſt degree of love and affection, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery, 
EMBRA/SSURE (S.) in ArchireFure, is the 
widening for a gap, or opening for a door or 
window on the inſide of the wall, that the 
| door or caſe vent may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better ; 
in Fortificarron it is a hole or aperture thro* 
which a cannon is pointed, © 
EMBROCA'TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in ſome liquid matter; in Pharmary it is a 
ſort of gentle ſomentation, in which the 
worm liquor diſtils very ſlowly, drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; 
or it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, vi- 
negar, &c, to aſſwage an affected part, 
EMBROVDER (V.) to adorn fille or cloth 
with figares, or devices, wrought with a, 
needle io gold, filver, &c. 
EMBROVDERER (S.) one who works devi-. 
ces with a needle upon fi'k or cloth. 
EMBROTDERY (S.) the work of an em- 
_ broiderer, | . 
EMBROIVL (V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 


tion, to ſet people at variance, to excite | 


quarrels, confuſion, and diſorder. * 
E'MBRYO (S.) the foetus in the womb as ſoon 
as it rece ves the viſible form of a child; alſo 


ſibly again. 5 
EME'RGENCY (S.) a ſudden, unexpected 


„ \ 


E MI. 


coming out of an eclipſe, and appearing Wis 


turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 
is in to require ſomething extraordinary ta 
be done. | 


EME'RGENT YEAR (S.) in Chronology, the 


epocha from whence a computation of time - 
is dated, 


EME'RSION (S.) the rifing of a body above 


the ſurface of a fluid heavier than itſelf, into 
which it had been forcibly plunged ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
exceſs of the weight of the fluid, above that 
of an equal bulk of the ſolid z in Aflronomy, 
it is when the ſun or moon begins to re- 
appear after an eclipſe, 


E'MERY (S.) a metailine ſtone found in moſt 


or all mines, that yield metal, and pat ticu- 
larly in gold, filver, and copper ones; it is 
diſtinguiſh:d into three ſorts, wiz, Spaniſhy 
red, and common; the firſt is found in the 
goid mines in the Spaniſh Weft- Indies, the 
tecond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed 3 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclining to a red, 
and is ſo very ha d, that it is very d fficult to 
reduce it to a powder ; its uſe is, that being 
mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes an 
iron ware, marble, &c. curiouſly, : 


EME'TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 


cauſes vomiting. wy 
Emetick Peꝛoder, or Powder of Algareth, 
a precipitate or butter of antimony duicified 
by frequent lotions, | ; , 
Emetick Tartar, cream of tartar pulyerized 
2 mixed with one fourth of crocus metal= 
drum. 5 : 
Emiick Wine, white- wine, wherein is. in- 


| fuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 


antmonye., 


any thing that is in projection, but not EMI NENCE or E'MINENCY (s.) a title of 


brought to perfection, is ſaid to be in emb ys. 
EMBRYC'TOMY (s.) the diſſecting of a fce- 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 


embryo or dead child out of the womb. 


 EMENDALIS (S.) a term uſed in the ccompts 


of the Inner. Temple, for what they have 
in ſtock or bank, | | | 
EMENDA'TION (S.) correcting an error, or 
adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 
5 more perie& or compleat than it was be- 
Wan js | | a 


| 1 ; + © 
EMENDA'TOR (s.) a corrector or amender | 
| Who have the privilege of wearing thz green 


of any piece of work, 
E'MERALD (S.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
of a green colour; in Heraldry, it is uſed 
Inſtead of vert or green in the blazoning the 
coats of noblemen. . 
EMERGE (v.) a body is faid to emerge, when 
being forcibly thruſt under or plunged into a 
vid, it riſes again above the ſurface thereof; 


it is alſo applied to either of the luminaries 


honour given to cardinals, as being more ho- 
nourable than excellency ; this title was con- 
ferred upon them by a decree of pope Ur- 
bin VIII. which bears date the 10th of Fa- 
nuary, 1638; the grand maſter of Malta is 


| addrefſed to by this title. Alſo any riſing 


ground or place confiderably above the ſur- 
face of the common earth, as a watch-tow= 
er, battlement, &c. is ſo called, _ 


E'MINENT (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 


nary qualifications of nature or act, 


E'MIR (S.) among the Turks, a title given to 


the deſcendants or relations of Mabomet 3 
they are in great eſteem, and it is they only, 


turban z it is ſometimes added ty other 
words, and then ſignifies a principal officer. 


E'MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a ſpy to give 


intelligence of what paſſes in another coun- 
try, city, houſe, &. 


EMISSION (S.) a ſending forth, and partieu- 


larly ſpoken of odoriferous bodies, that ſhaoe 
or fend out their pleaſing or diſagreeable . 
R | .- hcles 


„FFF 
ticles that excite pleaſure or pain in the ol- 
faQory nerves of the patient. 

EMi'T (v.) to caſt or ſend forth rays or 
ſteams, &c. as the ſun emits rays of light, 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable ſavour, 

E'MMET (S.) an ant or piſmire. 15 

EMO LLIENT (A.) any thing that foftens or 
makes a thing or perſon pliant, ſoft, looſe, 
or eaſy, whether it be a medicine, argu- 

ment, or preſent. = 

EMO/LUMENT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 
fit, &c. 5 

EMO'TION (s.) a violent ſtruggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavouring to go forth. 

EMPA'/LEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (S.) an 
exquiſite cruel torment uſed by the old Ro- 
warns, the modern Turks, and others, which 
conſiſts in forcing or driving a ſtick or pale 
up the ſundament through the body of the 
party puniſhed, - 

EMPA'NEL (V.) to write down the names 
of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, 
in a roll or liſt, which is called a pannel. 

EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, defire, re- 
queſt, or petition in a court of record, for 

a a day of reſpite, or putting the cauſe off to 

another time for trial. 

EMPA'SMA S.) in Phe, is the ſprinkling 
or ſtrewing of a perfumed duſt or powder 

upon or over the body, to correct the ill 

ſcent thereof, and to prevent its too violent- 
ly ſweating. : Yo 

EMPA'STING (S.) a term in Painting, figni- 
fying the lay ng on of the colours very thick 
or ſtrongly, without bre king off the edges, 
and mixing them into another. 

E/'MPEROR (S.) was the common name of 

' the Roman generals, but more particularly the 

name of that general who, upon winning 
. ſome extraordinary battle, was firſt (:Juted 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af. 
terwards conferied upon him by the ſenate; 
but in proceſs of time it became the title of 
him who was an abſolute monarch, and as 
fuch, is till uſed by the Perf ans and other 
eaſtern nations; in Europe, it is commonly 
meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of 
Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give 
him the precedence of all other ſovereigns, 
and that they have the right of conſerring 
the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 
c. into kingdoms, 2s was done by Leopold 

by Pruſſia, &c. but Anciently, both the 
kings of France and England were called 
emperors. | | 

EMPHASIS (S.) an earneſt and ſtrong pref 
fing what one defires to be done, by ſpeaking 
or pronouncing ſome particular words or 
ſentences with a peculiar tone of the voice, 

to make it be taken the more notice of. 

_ EMPHA'TICAL or EMPHA'TICK (A.) that 
is ſpoke or wrote in an extraordinary man- 
ner; full of energy, power, or fignificancy, 

EMPHYSEMA (S.) a windy ſwelling, or 
| "bloating of the whole outer habit of the 


' 4 


EMPY'REUM (s.) 


E M U 
body, like as if it was blown or 


with a pair of bellows, &c. 


puffed up 


EMPIRE (S.) any large extent of country 


under the juriſdiction of one perſon : Hiſto- 
ry mentions four famous empires, viz, the 
Aſſyrian, Perfian, Grecian and Roman, which 
laſt, ſome pretend, does till exiſt in the 
empire of Germany, but with the ſame rea. 
ſon that the other three may be ſaid to exiſt ; 
vulgarly ſpeaking, the word generally in 
Eurepe means Germany, which in the year 
800 was, on Chriftmas day, advanced to this 
dignity by pope Leo III. who then put the 
crown upon the head of Charlemagne, by the 
name of emperor, 


EMPIRICAL (A.) like to, after the manner 


of, or belonging to a quack, 


E'MPIRICK (8.) one who pretends to ſkill in 


phyfick by mere practice, without a regular 
education and ſtudy fit for the purpoſe; a 
mountebank or quack. | 


EMPLA'STER (S.) the common name to any 


medicine that is made up of proper ingredi. 
ents, fit to be applied to wounds, ſores, vl. 
cers, &c. and ſpread upon leather, paper, 
&c. and commonly of a clammy or ſticky 
nature, by which means it may eafily faſten 
upon the ſkin, keep off the external air, 
and infuſe the virtues of the compoſition in- 
to the part aggrieved, 


EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the bar, 


as lawyers do. 


EMPLOY?” (V.) to ſet a perſon about doing 


ſomething ; alſo to make uſe of a thing. 


EMPLOY! or EMPLOY'MENT (8) the trade, 


buſineſs, or occupation that a perſon crdina- 
rily ſpends his time in, either for pleaſure, 
or profit, | ' | 


EMPORIUM (S.) a great city or market- 


town, and by way of eminence {poken of 
the chief city of a kingdom, as London is 
called the great Emporium of England. 


E'MPRESS or E'MPERESS (S.) the wife of 


an emperor, or a woman that governs an 
empire. | 


E'MPTY (A.) hollow, void, undefiled ; allo 


vain- glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, uoſkilful, 


E'MPTY (V.) to draw or take one thing out 


of another; to leave nothing in a veſſel, 
houſe, purſe, &c, 


EMPVY REAL. (A.) belonging or appertaining 


to the higheſt heaven, or imaginai y reſidence 


of bleſſed ſouls, , | 

the higheſt heaven, of 
place where the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick 
vifion ; which ſome of the fathers imagined 
to be created, before the heaven or firma- 
ment, viſible to us, was created, and that 
God reſides there locally. 


E'MULATE (V.) to endeavour, or ſtrive to 


excel, by an earneſt deſire of becoming fu- 
perior to the perfections of another. 


EMULA'TION (S.) a noble and praiſe- Wol- 


thy ſtriving to do ſomething better than 
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ENNARRA'TION (S.) a relating a tory, or 


 ENCA'NTHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the caruncu- 
la lachrymalie, in the great canthus, or cor- 


ENCE NIA (S.) a feaft celebrated by the Jews 


EN C 


EMULA/TOR (S.) one that endeavours to 
_ - ſurpaſs or excel another; alſo one that en- 


vies another's excellence. 


— 


* 


N 


[4 


in the teeth. 


 EMU'LGE (V.) to preſs, or get out by ſtroking FENCEPPE!/ (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 


- moderately, as women do that milk Kine, 


goats, &c. 


E'MULOUS (A.) defirous, or endeavouring 


to ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond; alſo envi- 
ous, or ill- natured. . 


middle with a chain. 25 

ENCHANT (V.) to bewitch, or fo blind the 
eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does things 
not only contradictory to reaſon, but alſo 
hurtful to the doer, 


E'MULOUSNESS (S.) the act or defire off ENCHA/NTMENT (s.) magick, ſorcery, 


exceeding, ſurpaſſiing, going beyond, or ex- 


witchcraft, any kind of acting upon another, 
and captivating the ſenſes. 


EMULSION (s.) 2 phyſical drink, made af | ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet precious ſtones, pic · 


the pulp or kernels of oleaginous ſeeds infu- 
| fed in a proper diſtilled liquor; or hght de- 
coctions, which being ſtrained, are ſweetned 
with ſugar, &c, 
EMU'NCTORY .) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 
of the humours and excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial; it 
ſometimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi - 
tious humour is collected and preſerved for 
evacuation, The kidneys, urinary bladder, and 
miliary glands of the ſkin are emunFortes. 
ENA'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of 
doing a thing, either by aſſiilance, or in- 
ſtruction. , 
ENA'CT (V,) to make a publick law, order, 
or decree. 
ENA'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 
upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or 
caſe for another. 
ENALU/RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
charged with any bearirg, as martlets, &c. 
ENA'MEL (v.) to paint, colour, or japan 
things with glaſs, and ether metalline mate. 
rials for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
precious ſtones, &c. 
ENA'MEL (S.) a" compoſition for inlaying 
gold, filver, copper, &c, made of various 
ſorts of metalline ſubſtances. 

ENA'MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 
th fomething, 5 |; 
ENA'MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love with a perſon or thing. 


1 


reciting what paſſed, either immediately, or 
ſome conſi1erable time before. | 
ENCA'MP (v.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
army into a regular and orderly camp, or 
| field of battle, either to engage another ar- 
my, or to befiege a town, &c. ; 


ner of the eye. 


on the 25th of the ninth month, in comme. 
moration of the cleanſing or purifying the 


tures, &c. in gold, filver, &c. | 
ENCHA'SING, INCHA'SING, or CHA'- 
SING (S.) the fine, beautiful, ornamenting 
toys, &c. ſuch as ſnuff-boxes, watch- caſes, 
Kc. with all forts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &c. in relievo, -_ | 
ENCHIRT'DION (S.) a ſmall, portable beck, 
in which are a collection of valuable notes, 
or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
, portunity offers, | 
ENCI'RCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 
within a circle, | 
ENCLA'VE (V.) in Heraldry, to join or let 
pt into another, particularly in a ſquare 
orm. | | 
ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or in; to ſur- 
round on all fides, | | 
ENCLO'SURE ($.) any place hedged in, 'or 
about which a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 
built, or thrown up. 
ENCO/MIAST (S.) a compoſer, writer or 
pronouncer of encomiums. 
e (S.) a ſpeech, oration, or co- 
N 
or thing. | | 
ENCO'MPASS (V.) to ſurround or contain 
within a certain ſpace, 
ENCOU'NTER (V.) to meet, fight, ſtrug- 
gle or contend with another. : 
ENCOU'NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, dif- 
pute or ſtruggle, - Re 
ENCOU'RAGE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, ani - 
mate, reward, or defend. f 
ENCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 
tection, or incitement. e | 
ENCREA'SE (V.) to grow more in number, 
or larger in ſizgſqe. 
ENCROA'CH (V.) to invade the property of 
- another unjuſtly, | 
ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the actual and un- 
lawful raiſing a man's rent, or illegally com- 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land mark, &,  __ 
1 (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 
hinder. W 


temple by the Maccab-es, which had been |ENCU'MBRANCE (8.) any thing that is 


polluted by Antiocbus Epipbanes. Sx. 
ENCE PHALI (S.) in Megrcine, worms gene- 
rated in the head; of which there are four 


kinds, .viz, encephali, properly ſo called, or | 


* 


ENCYCLOPE DIA (s.) a collection, circle, 
or chain of all the arts and ſciences; the 


thoſe found in the brain; narinarii, or thoſe| 


Fl 


which trouble the noſe z auriculares, which 
affe ct the ears; dentales, which are faind _ 


verſes in the praiſe of ſome perſon or 


troubleſome, a clog; weight, hindrance, of 


oe 
T 
 - 
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+ ENDO'/RSED (A.) wrote upon the bick-fide 


E NE 

fame with Cyclpedia, the name, or title 

Cbamberi's univerſal diftionary, 

END (S.) the extremity, conclufion, or finiſh. 
ing of a thing ; alſo the aim, mark, or de- 
fizn intended. 

END (V.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 

what was defired or intended. 

ENDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, prejudice, maim, 
ſpoil, or damage. 

ENDE'AR (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved 

by, or valuable to another. | 

ENDE'ARMENT (S.) ſomething that renders 

a perſon or thing valuable to, or beloved by 
another. | 

ENDE'AVOUR (v.) to ſtrive, or try to do, 
or accompliſh a thing. | 

ENDE'AVOUR (S.) the act of attempting, 

ſttriving, or trying to do a thing. 

ENDE CAGON (S.) a Geometrical figure, con- 

- fiſting of eleven ſides and angles. 

ENDVCTMENT (S.) fee Indifment. - 

ENDITE (V.) to compoſe or dictate the 
matter or ſubſtance of a letter. | 

E'NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 

EN DL ESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, 

or terminations : that -continues, or abides 
for ever, | 


ENDO'RSE (V.) to write upon the back of | 


bills of exchange, deeds, inſtruments, &c. 
" ſomething proper to the purport thereof; as 
the receipt of money, an afſfignment-to ano- 
ther, c. 
ENDO'RSE (S.) in Heraldry is an ordinary 
containing the eighth part of a pale. 


or that on which the conditions, articles, &c. 

are wrote; in Heraldry, it is the bearing 
creatures back to back. 

ENDO'W (V.) to give a dower to a perſon ; 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c. for the 


maintenance or ſupport of any thing; as | 


a ſchool, alms houfe, church, &c. 
ENDO'WMENT (S,} the giving a dowry to 
a woman; alſo the beſtowing or affigning 


any rents or other profits for the maintenance 


and ſupport of any college, ſchool, vicarage, 
cc. alſo the faculties of the mind, or capa- 
to do, or learn any thing, | 
+*ENDU'E (V.) to qualify, ſupply, or furniſh 
with properties or capacities of performing 
particular or general acts. 


EN DU RE (v,) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 


bear, or go through, 
_EN/Z MON (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine 
_ "which ſtanches or prevents the blood's run- 


ning out at an orifice, by clofing the paſſa- 


ges, or rendering the blood leſs fluid, or re- 

_ * _tarding its motion. . : 
ENEMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a clyſter. 
E'NEMY (s.) one that is againſt the benefit 


or advantage of another: an adverſary or 


opponent, one that does or ſtrives to hurt 
another. ; | 


© TNERGE/TICAL (A.) an epithet applied to 


off 


ENG 


are full and ſtrong, and the images lively 
and natural; in Pbilaſophy, thoſe particles 
which by their great degree of aRivity pro. 


ing to their various circumſtances or motions 
are called energetice/ particles, 
E'NERGY (S,) force, virtue, efficacy; in 
Rbetorict, it means ſtrong reaſoning, and 
earneſt preſſing for a thing. 
ENERGUME'NUS (S.) a term in Divinity, 
for one poſſeſſed with the devil, | 
ENE'RVATE (V.) to weaken or deprive of 
ſtrength, by rendering the nerves and finews 
of the body too weak to perform their pro- 
per offices, either by voluptuous and riotous 
living, or otherwiſe, 
ENERVA'TION (S.) a weakening, ſpoiling, 
or taking away the ſtrength of the nerves 
and finews, ſo as to render them unfit for 
their proper office. | | 
ENFEE'BLE (V.) to render weak, helpleſs, 
-or inſufficient. 
ENFIELD (s.) in Middleſex; the ground 
hereabouts was formerly very fenny ; but 
of late years it has been ſo drained, that it 
is now good meadow ground; the market 
| is weekly on Saturday; this town was ſa- 
mous for a large number of tanners living in 
it; diſtant from Lenden 10 computed, and 
12 meaſured miles, | 
'ENFILA'DE (S.) a feries or continvation of 
things diſpoſed in the fame line, or all in a 
row; it is alſo applied in military Affairs, to 
trenches, or other lines ſo diſpoſed, that they 
may be ſcowered or ſwept away by the can- 
non in a ſtreight line, e 
ENFO RC E (v.) to, ſtrengthen, ſupport, und 
invigorate; alſo to compel or conſtrain, | 
ENFRA'NCHISE (V.) to incorporate a man 
into or make him free of any ſociety or bo- 
dy politick, | a 
rege eee (S.) the making or 
incorporating a man a member of ſome body 
politick: This is a more general word in our 
law, than manumiſſion, as being more pro- 
perly applied to a villain or mean perſon; 
and therefore every manumiſſion is an en- 
| franchiſement, but every enfranchiſement is not 
a manumiſſion. | 


+ ſon; to promiſe the doing of ſomething ; al'o 
to ſet to work, or employ a perſon; alſo to 
fight; alſo to become ſecurity for another. 

ENGA'GEMENT (S.) ſometimes means a 
battle, and ſometimes an obligation to per- 
form ſomething. 

ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget, or breed, com- 

monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that are not 
of the human ſpecies, 

ENGINE (s.) a mechanical inſtrument uſed 

to effect any thing, compoſed of wheels, 
ſcrews, &c, but particularly thoſe inſtrument 

| kept in every pariſh, for the throwing letze 


3 diſcoure or ſpeech, wherein the expreſſions, 


jv | = 


quantities of water upon houſes, &c go 


duce operations manifeſtly Yifferent, accord. 


'ENGA'GE (v.) to beſpeak or influence a per- / 


—_ 


F 


ENG 


een fire, in order to extinguiſh it; alſo an | 


artifice, device, or contrivance. : 
ENGINEE'R (S.) one well ſk.lled' in making 
or uſing engines; and particularly in War, 
a a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to attack or de- 
fend towns, caſtles or ſortreſſes, and make 
fire-works, for execution or plea ure. 


ENGLAND (S.) the beſt and largeſt part of 


the iſland called Great Britain, which being 
divided into three principal parts, wiz. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, is the moſt ſouth. 
ern, and is a very populous, rich, flourifhing 


kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland, by | 


the rivers Tweed and S/zvay, and from part 
of Vales by the river Dee. With relation to 
foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward by 


the German ocean, which ſeparates it from |. 


the Low Countries; ſouthward by the chan- 


nel, which divides it from France; and weſt- 
ward by the Ir:/þ ſea, or St. George's chan- - 


nel, which parts it from Jre/and; being in 


length, from north to ſouth, /., from Ber- 


wick upon Taveed, to Portſmouth in Hampſhire, 
220 miles; and in breadth from Dover to 
the Land's End, from ezft to weft, 230 
miles; and as to the globe, lies between 50 
and 57 degrees of north latitude ; the longeſt 
day in the moſt northern parts is upwarda o 


27 hours. It took its name from an ancient 
peopie called Angics inhabitants of Furland | 


in Denmark, who joining with their ne gh- 
bours the Saxons, conquered Britain: This 
name was given it by a ſpecial proclama:i n 
of Egbert, the firſt ſole mon arch of Eaglasd 
fince the heptarchy, In the reign of Alfred, 
about 800 years ago, it was firſt divided into 
ſhices or counties, which are now 40 in 
number, viz, 18 maritime, and 22 inland, 
moſt of which take their name from thei 
reſpective chief towns. For the publick ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, by itinerant judges, 
England is divided into ſix circuits, each con 
taining a certain number of counties, here - 
in the judges appointed by the king, take 2 
progreſs twice a year. For the church go 
vernment England is divided into 23 dioceſ. 
ſes or biſhopricks, each into a certain num- 


ber of pariſhes,” The country is generally | 


Hat and open, not overgrown with wild and 
unwholſome foreſts, nor over- topped with 

:eadful high mountains; no country is free: 
from hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous 
ſerpents, and noiſome flies and vermin; 
Watered with the Thames, Medwoy, Severn, 
Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Tees, Tine and Teveed z 
the air for the moſt part groſs, and impreg · 
nated with the ſaltneſs, of the fea, from 
| whence ariſes the greateſt inconveniencies 
the place. is fubje&t to. The weather is 
changeable and irregular; but for the moſi 


part cloudy and rainy, eſpecially. in the fall | 


and winter, For food, no country is more 


plentiful, either of corn or paſture, ſor man 
or beaſt, nor of great and ſmall cattle, both 
for meat and labour; and the ſea and rivers 


[ 


ENG. 


yield a great abundance of excellent fm; 


the liquor is generally beer or ale, both ſtreng 


and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 


Europe, great quantities whefeof are exporied 
for its excellency; for cloaths, the beſt of ail 
woollen manufactures, vaſt quantities whereo 
are exported all over the world ; the t m- 
ber, eſpecially for ſhipping, much the beſt in 


the world; its vegetable and mineral produ- 
tions are not only ſufficient for its own uſe, 2 


but it exports more lead than all Europe he- 
"fades, 


tenance graceful ; but fortallneſs and ſtrength 


the weſtern people commonly exceed; the 
women generally handſomer than in other 


places; their temper or diſpoſition neither too 


fiery and volatile, nor too cold and phleg- 5 
matick, by wh'ch reaſon they are capable f 
all ſorcs of learning, fit for counſel, and ready © =: 


for execution, as their warlike expioits with 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine nu- 


me ous and celebrated ſcholars, and their rare 
and excellent mechanick performances and 
inventions abundantly ſhew. The eſtabliſhed 


religion is much the ſame with the foreign 
Proteſtant churches as to doctrine, but diſ- 


ferent as to church diſcipline ; altho* there are 
a multitude of different perſuafions; which, 
by the indulgence ef the ſtate are tolerated, ' 


WY 


Its inhabitants are originally com-. 
pounded of Saxons, Danes, Normans, Br-toms , _ 
and Romans ; and as the country is tempe- 
rate and moiſt, fo they have naturally a clear 
complexion ; their ftature comely, their coun- 


The government is by king, lords and com- 
mons z and. as the commons cannot paſs an 


law without the lords concurrence, ſo neither 


them, nor both of them, can do it without © 
the royal aſſent. The executive power is 
lodged ſolely in the king, whiofe power, tho 


not abſolute, is yet very great; for of him» 


ſelf he can make treaties and leagues, peace 
and war with foreign ſtates, and preſs men, 
if occafion be: He has the choice and nomi- © 
nation of all officers and commanders z the 


principal direct ion and command of his for- 
ces, and the diſpoſal of all magazines, am 
muoition, caſtes, ports, forts, havens, and 


ſhips of war; the militia is wholly at his 
command; and tho" he cannot legally raiſe 


money upon his ſubjeQs without a patlia- 


ment, yet he has the ſole diſpoſal of mh 
publick money: All counſellors and cfficers . 


of the ſtate, judges, biſnops and other high 


dignities in the church, are in his nomins- 


tion; it is in his power to convene, a%zourn, 


prorogue and d:ffolve parliamen's; he can. 


increaſe the number of the houſe of peers by 


creating more barons, or ſummoning by writ © 


whom he pleaſes ; fo may he alſo increaſe the 


commons, by beſtowing privileges to ſend : x 
burgeſſes, upon thoſe towns that do not now, 
It is the king appoints the meta}, weight, 


purity, and value of the coin; and by his 


proclamation may make any foreign coin be_ 


lawful money of Eygland. He is both-the 
R ; 


x | fountain . 3 
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fountain of juſtice and mercy, and can par- 


don malefactors, except in the caſe of ap- 


peais; He is alſo the fountain of honour, 
all titles, both great and ſmall, flowing from 
him; and is ſupreme as well over eccleſiaſ- 


ticks as laicks: At his coronation he is a- 


nointed with oil, and has the dalmatica and 
other prieſtly veſtments put upon him : He 
calls provincial and national ſynods : All 
eſtates fall to him that want either heirs, or 


© are forfeited, and fo do the lands of aliens 
dying without iſſue, &c, All perſons, at 
their firſt addreſs, kneel to him, and he is 
at all times ſerved upon the knee, His re- 


venue is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil- 
lions per annum; his eldeſt ſon bears the title 
of prince of Ma es, ever ſince king Edward 
It's eldeſt ſon, and he is ſo only by creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Chefter and 
Flint, and duke of Corsa; and in reſpect 
of Fcotland, he is duke of Rothſay, and e- 


neſchal of that kingdom. The younger ſon: 


depend alltogether upon the king's favour, 
both for titles of honour and revenues, only 
they are by bi:thright counſellors of ſtate. 
All ſubjects ought to be uncovered in the 
preſence of the king's children and to kneel 
when they are admitted to kiſs their hands, 


At table their royal highneſſes are always | 


ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 


| preſence. Next to the royal family, is the 


lord high ſteward, admiral, conſtable, chan - 
cellor and treaſurer, prefident of the privy- 
council, privy ſeal, great chamberlain, and 
ear] marſhal, which two laſt only are here. 
ditary : High ſteward, and high conſtable be. 


_ Ing offices of too great a truft to be continued, 


are only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 
cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 
any capital crime ; when the king makes a 
high ſteward for that time, who bears a 
white ſteff in his hand, which he openly 


breaks when the buſineſs is over, and ſo 


ends his office. The offices of high admi- 


ral, chancellor, treaſurer and privy ſeal are 


ſometimes managed by ſeveral lords com- 
miſſioners. The nobility of England is di- 
vided into five degrees, viz. dukes, mar. 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, who are 
all peers, bear the title of lords, and have 


always enjoyed great priv.:leges, All dukes, 
mar quiſſes and earls have their reſpective ti- 


tles from the ſhire or part of a ſhire, town, 


city, caſtle, park or village, except the ear} 
marſhal, which is arr officiary title, and the 


earl Rivers, ſo called, by the name of his 
family, Barons are fo denominated for the 


moſt part; either from their chief ſeat, or a 
caſtle belonging to the family. The lords 
chancellor, treaſurer, prefident of the coun 


cil, and privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 
not princes of the blood, By the courte'y of 
England, the ſons of dukes and marquiffcs 
are called lords, and their daughters ladies; 
but the ſons of viſcounts and barons are no: 


ENG 
| called lords, nor their daughters ladies. Next 
to the nobility, there is a middle rank be. 
tween them and the common people, called 
the gentry, which are very numerous, but 
the l: makes no ſuch diſtinction; the gen- 
try conſiſts of knights, eſquires, and gentk- 
men. All others, that get their living in a 
mechanick way, as yecmen, merchants, ar. 
t:ficers, tradeſmen, mariners, &c, make up 
the common people; among the Clergy, the 
biſhop of Durbam is a count palatine, and 
earl of Sdberg ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is the firſt peer of the realm, and counted 
next to the royal family; and both he and 
the archbiſhop of Tri have the title, like a 
duke, of his grace; the dignified clergy are 
either deans, archoeacons, or prebendaries, 
In every cathedral or collegiate church there 
is a dean; the inferior clergy are the pariſh 
prieſts and deacons ; the firſt vulgarly called 
parſons, are either rectors or vicars, in all 
9655; the vicars properly officiate in thoſe 
lvings called impropriations, of which there 
are 3845 thoſe who officiate for rectors, &c, 
that do not reſide in their livings, are called 
curates. A woman, by the law of England, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
own; nor can the wife make any contract 
without the huſband's conſent ; nor ſet, ſel}, 
give away, or alienate any thing; it is petty 
treaſon for a wife to kill her huſband, for 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive: All 
. women, of what extraction ſoever, if they 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 
a noble woman marries a commoner, {he 
adds no honour to him, tho" he become mai · 
ter of all- her fortune. If a woman marry 
that is with child, the child is "deemed the 
huſband's, and is his heir at law; and if 
a married woman have a child in her huſ- 
band's abſence, tho? he has been from her 
ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſband's. A 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumptions cannot be divorced by any pofitive 
law, otherwiſe than a menſa & thoro, of 
living aſunder, without a liberty of remar- 
rying whilſt either party is alive. The wiſe 
having no jointure ſetiled before marriage, 
may challenge, afier her huſband's death, 
the third part of his yearly rents of lands, 
during her life, and within the city of Lon- 
don, a third part of all his moveables for ever. 
It a man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 
or treſpaſs, the huſband muſt anſwer for her 
fault, and make ſatisfaction, as a father does 
for a wrong done by his child; and when 2 
man and his wife commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, and 
ſhe is therefore generally diſcharged. By the 
courteſy of Englard, a knight's wife is called 
a lady, which honour ſhe retains with the 
ſvrname of her huſband to her death, tho 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior per- 
ten; the ſame it is with noble women who 
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gafterwards marry commoners; and = 


who are noble by birth or creation, retain 
their nobility by law, and not by courteſy, 
tho! they afterwards marry to huſbands of a 
lower degree than themſelves, As to chil- 


tance, the eldeſt ſon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſona] 
eſtate z but if there be no fon, the lands as 
well as the goods are equally divided among 
the daughters. As to ſervants, they gene- 
rally live much better than in moſt other 
countries, having larger wages, more eaſe, 
and le's ſubjection than elſewhere; the ap- 
prentices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 
ufatuies, &c. for ſeven years, to learn 
e whole myſtery of the profeſſion, have 
commonly the worſt of it, The law allows 
a maſter or miſtreſs to correct an unruly 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the ſervant re- 
fiſts, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty ; 
but if he kills his maſter or miſtreſs, it is 
petty treaſon by law, As to the courts of 
judicature, the parliament or great coun- 
cil of the nation, deſerves the precedency, 
which confiſts of the three eſtates of the 
realm, and is divided into two houſes, the 
one called the upper houſe, or houſe of 
peers, and the other the lower houſe, or 
houſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 


dren, where there is an eſtate of inheri- 
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prorogued, all bills paſſed in either houſe, 
without the -royal aſſent, muſt at the next 
aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 
brought to perfeQtion ; when diffolved there 
is no parliament till the king iſſues out new 
writs, The ſecond court is the king*s privy 
council, conſiſting of noblemen and others 
of ſeveral capacities; the choice and number 
are at the king's pleaſure, and of courſe 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
London for church affairs, and the two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate ſor ſlate affairs. The 
courts of juſtice are four; the chancery, the 
King's bench, the Common- Pleas, and the 
Exchequer, which are held at #fminfler at 
four ſeveral times of the -year, called terms z 
viz. Eaſter term, which always begins the 
17th day after Eafter, and laſts 17 days; 
Trinity term begins the fifth day after Trini- 
ty Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Micbaelma- 
term begins November 6, and laſts 23 days; 
and Hilary term begins January 23, and lat. 
eth 21 days. The Chancery is alſo called the 
court of Equity, becauſe it moderateth the 
ſeverity of the letter of the ſtatute-law. For 
a more particular account, ſee the New State 
of England, | 
E'NGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or born 
in, or belonging to England. | 


the ſupreme court of judicature in the land, 


ENGRA'FP or GRAFF (V.) to perform the 


from whence their lies no appeal ; the houſe 
of commons conſiſts of 513 knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes of England and Wale, 
choſe by the people by virtue of the king's 
writ z it conſiſts generally of the flower of 
the gentry, ſome of them noblemen's ſons, 
privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 
the law, officers and commanders, mer- 
chants, &c. moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 
| fortunes, with the advantage of a liberal and 
genteel education: By theſe two houſes, with 
the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, and 
new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and 
ſubſidies granted to the king, as they in their 
wiſdom think fit, In each houſe a ſpeaker 
is choſen in the nature of a preſident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 
and out, and laid down before him while he 
fits in the houſe : In the houſe of lords, the 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
is commonly ſpeaker. For the quicker diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their 
committees, by whom the matter is exa- 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſult thereof 
reported by their chairman td the houſe, to 
which the houſe agrees, eithey in whole, or 
in part; if not, it is commonly recommit:- 
ted: When a bill is paſſed in either of the 
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o, and | houſes, it js ſent to the other for their con- 
By the currence ; and when both houſes are agreed, 
called it lies in the King's breaſt to make it a law, 


by his royal affent, When the parliament is 


th the ; 
adjourn'd, all things debated in both houſes 


„ tho! 
Ir per- 
n who 


remain in ftlatu quo, and at the next meeting 


operation of engraffing. 

ENGRA/FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 
ſerting or fixing a cyon or ſlip cut off from 
one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order 
to correct or improve its fruit, | 

 Engraffing for the Small Pes; fee Inocula - 
fron, E 
ENGRAIL L (V.) to make the edges of a thing 
ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 
teeth of a large ſaw, | 
ENGRAVLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
edges of a thing appear ragged, being full 
of circular branches or notches, the convex 
fide whereof is uppermoſt, 
ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of filver, copper, &c. 
ENGRA'VING (V.) the art of repreſenting 
any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by cut- 
ting ſtrokes thereon to expreſs the ſhape and 
ſhadow thereof, | | 
ENGRO/SS (V.) to tranſcribe any writing 
fair after the rough copy is approved; alſo to 
buy up, or get the whole of a commodity 
into one or few people's hands, in order to 
advance the price. : | 
ENGU CHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
chief has two lines drawn from the middle 
of the upper edges to the fides, the depth of 
half the chief, | 
E'NGYSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made 
and contrived, that thoſe creatures or beings 
that, by reaſon of their exceeding ſmallneſe, 
are imperceptible to the natural eye, may, 
by the help thereof, be plzinly and eafily 
ſeen and known; the ſanis with aurror. 


may be brought to an iſſue; but when it is 
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who 
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ENR ENT 
ENHANCE (V) to raiſe or increaſe the price] ENRO'LEMENT (S.) the being writ or entered 


\ 


or value of a thing, | 
ENH 4'NCEMENT (S.) the raifing or increa · 
fing the price or value of a thing. | 
ENIGMA S.)] a dark, obſcure, or difficult 
queſtion, ſpeech, or propoſition, commonly 
called a nddie 
\ENI'GMA'TICK or ENIGMATTICAL (A.) 
dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, diſguiled; of 
or pertairing to a riddle, 


down in a book, roll, or Iſt; a particular 
peculiar to apprentices, who may eafily (et 
afide their indentures, and leave their mat. 
ters, if they are not inrolled within the firſt 
year of their ſervitude 3 but not without ve. 
ry great difficulty, if they are. II 
ENS or BE'ING (S.) in M:eopbyſicks, any 
thing that the mind apprehends, and of which 
it can affirm, deny, prove, or diſapprove; in 


a more refirained Senſe, it ſignifies ſomething 

to which there are real attributes belonging, 

cr that which has a reality, not only out cf 
the intelle& but in it ſelf. 
Ens Rationis, ſome thing which exifls only 

in imagination, . 

ENSA'MPLE (S.) a copy, pattern, or example 

to work or do aſter. 5 

ENSHRINE (V.) to put and preſerve in a 
coffer, &c. as a holy relick or ſacred thing, 
, much practiſed in Remiſh countries by pre. 
ENLA'RGEMENT S.) the making a thing] tended ſ:jnts and acred relicks. 
bigger or more extenſive; aiſo the fetting| E'NSIGN (S.) in a comp2ny of foot ſoldiers, 
priſoners at liberty. | | that officer that bears or carries the colours; 

— ENLI'GHTEN (V.) to give or increaſe light;| in Heraldry, it is an eſcutheon, in which 
to mike a thing clear, to take away objec-| the trophies of honour of a particular family 
tions, or remove d. ſſiculties; to inform or] are painted, ä 
convince a perſon of ſ methiag he was beſore ENS TA! L or INSTA/L (V.) to create, make, 

dubious or ignorant of. | or admit a perſon a member or koight of the 

ENLI'VEN V to mike briſk, to ſtir up, to] order of the garter. 5 
- quicken, invigorate, or put in motion. ENSTA'LMENT (S.) the act or ceremony of 

-ENM = NCE'" (A., fee Enguiche, making or creating knights of the garter, 

 E'NMITY (S.) hatred, ma ice, ENSUE (V.) to follow as a conſequence from 
grudze, variance. what is already done, or gone before. 

ENNEADECAE'TERIS (S.) in Chronology, a| ENTA'BLATURE (S.) aifo called Trabeation, 
cycle or per:od of nineteen ſolar years, in Architecture, that part of an order which 

_ENNEZAGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure that] is over the capital of a column, containing 
hath nine ſides, and as many angles, the architrave, freeze ard cornice ; alſo the 

 ENNEA'!{ICAL (A.) a word fignifying the] laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of 

nioth in order. a building, whereon the timbers and cover - 

| ENNO'BLE (V.) to raiſe to a degree of ho- ing reſt. be 
nour tht a perſon had not beſore, to make[| ENTAIL (V.) to leave an eſtate to a pei ſon, 
famous or renowned, | and his or her heirs. 

. EXNODA'TION (S.) the anfwering riddles, the|ENTAVL (S.) in Lew, ſignifies fee- tail, or 
untying, unrave'ing, or taking away knots| an inheritance limited to certain Conditions, 

or obſtructions, whether real or figurative. which the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 

ENO'&MITY (S.) tie, heinouſneſs, notori- EN TANGLE (V.) to render an affair difficult 
ouſneſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or miſ- by perplexing and mixing it with many dil- 
demeanor, ficuliies. | 

ENO RMOus (A.) irregular, out of rule, or- |ENTE/NDMENT (S.) the true and real men- 

der, or ſquare ; alſo heinous or very bad. ing of a word in the place where it is uſed, 

-. ENOU'GH (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to] which accordiog to different relaticns and 
do a thing. circumſtances may have ſometimes a quite 

ENQUIRE (V.) to fearch, aſk, or look after | different ſignification. | 

or examine into a thing, ENTER (V.) to come or go into a place; 

ENR4A'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teazz| alſo to note or write down in a book of 
or make mad, liſt ; alſo to fiznify to the officers of the cuſ- 

ENRUCH v.) to make a perſon rich by add- | toms; exciſe, &c; the quantity of goods to bs 
ing great wealth to his former eftate; alio| imported, exported, or ſet to ſale at home; 
to beauti y or adorn by carving, painting oi | in Sea Affairs, it is to board a ſhip by vio- 

other ornaments, | lence, in order to make a prize of her, 

ENRUCH!ENT (S.) the having great wealth, | EN TERCOU'RSE (S.) a dealing together, 3 
beauty, or ornament added to what a perſon | communicating or converſing by word of 
or thing had before, writing, 3 

ENRO“L (V.) to enter or W. ite down upon 4 | | 

* liſt or roll. | EW + 5 


ENG MATIS T (S.) a framer, maker, or in- 
ventor of riddles ; | 
EN ON (V.) to command, order, or charge 
to do ſomething. 
EN IO! v.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
cc ve the benefit and advantage of a thing. 
ENJOY'MENT (s.) pcficiſion, pleaſure, fa 
__. tisSlaQtion. | 
ENLA/KGE (V.) to increaſe, extend, make 
digger; allo to ſet a perſon at liberty that 
Was a priſoner, 
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ENTERO'CELE (s.) the falling down of the. 
1 r a rupture, oc- 


cafioned ſometimes by the extenſion of the 
lower parts of the peritoneum, which con- 
tains the inteſt nes, and ſometimes byñ via- 
lent ſtrains by lifting great weights, coughs, 
or crying, which ſubject children much to 
this misfortune. 5 oF 
ENTERO'LOGY (8) a diſcourſe, differta- 


tion, or treatiie of the inwards, bowels, o 


entrails of any creature. | 
ENTERO'MPHALUS, |S.) that fort of rup- 
ture where the entrails burſt out at the navel. 


ENTERPLEDE (S.) in Law, to difcuſs «©: 


try a point incidentally falling out, before the 
rincipal cauſe can be determined. 

E/NTERPRIZE (S.) an undert-king of an 

affair, buſineſs, or concern; an attempt or 


defign. | 
E'NTERPRIZE (v.) to ſet or go about any] 


affair or buſineſs ; to undertake the doing or 


perlecting of a thing. 


ENTE'RR (V.) to bury a dead corpſe, and 
commonly means with the pomp and ſo- 
lemnities of he particular country whe - 
we live, in a church, chu-ch-yard, or fome 
conſecrated or appointed place for that 
purpoſe, with certain reſigious ceremonies, 

ENTERRMENT or INTE/'RRMENT (S.) 
the act of burying, or laying a dead coi pſe 
in the ground; by the "Church Law, the 
excommunicated a e not to be interred in 
conſecrated ground, The ancients burred 
their dead, as do the Indians at this day ; 


burning ceaſed among the Romans in the 


empire of the Antborres. 

ENTERTA'IN (V.) to treat er uſe perſors 
with civility and reſpect, by fu-niſhing them 
with all the neceſſa ies and conveniences or 
life; alſo to pleaſe or amuſe them by finging 
playing upon muſical inſtruments, telling 
diver ing ſtories, ⸗cting plays, ec. 


ENTERTA'INING (A.) pleaſing, diverting, 


agreeable, 

ENTERTAINMENT (8) the uſage or re 
ception a perſon meets with, either from his 
friends or enemies; alſo any diverficn, as a 
play, concert of muſick, &c. f 


' ENTHEMA (s.) a fiyptick, or medicine t. 


ſtop bleedine, 


ENTHE'/MATA (S.) grafs ſtuck into the clefts 
of trees. | | 


ENTHRA'L (V.) to bring into ſlavery or 


bondage, to c»ptivate, ſubjugate, or bring] 


under the command of another.. 
ENTHRONE (V.) to eftabliſh, or ſet upon 
a throne. | ENG 6 he : 


ENTHU'SIASM (S.) a prophetick or poetick| 


rage, ſpirit, or fury, which tranſports the 
mind, enflames and raiſes the imagination, 
and makes it think and expre's things ex- 
traordinary and ſurprizing; but the word is 
kenerally applied to thoſe perſons, who pre- 
tend to have divine revelations, to ſupport 
lome monſtrous, ridiculous, or abſurd no- 
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tions in religious matters, and thereby takes 


tutes in the room thereof the groundleſs 
- fancies and obſtinate reſult of ſelf willed- 
neſs, by ufing extravagant geſtures and 
words, pretending to things not only im- 
probable, but alſo impoſſibie, | | 


ENTHUSIAST (S.) commonly means a per- 


ſon poiſoned with the notion of being di- 
vinely inſpired, when he is not, and upon 
that account commits 2 great number of 
| Irregularities both in words and ations, © 


A.) wild, irregular, ſomething belonging 
to, or ated by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, de- 
lufion, or madneſs, 
ENTHYME/ME S.) in Logich, is an argu- 
ment conſiſting only of two propoſitions, an 
antecedent and a conſequent deducted from 
it, and is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all 
argumentations, being what the mind, in 


at all attending to the form thereof. | 
ENTVCE (V.) to perſuade, or cunningly 
draw a perſon in to do ſomething contrar 
to his inclination ; and commonly meant in 
a baſe enſe. 2 
ENTI'CEMENT (S.) a lure or bait to draw a 


toc ommit ſome unwarrantable act. | 
ENTUXE (A.) compleat, whole, perfect. 
ENTI'TATIVELY (Part.) an abfiration or 
tetrenchment of all the circumſtances from 


is coniidered nakedly and preciſely according 
to what it is in itſe}f, without any thing 


titati vely, is a thing, ſubſtance; body, & 


a huſband, learned, &c, | 
E'NTITY (S.) a being, conſidered phyſically, 
or rather the actual eſſence orexiſtence of a 
thinking or rational being. SY 
ENTO'M3 (V.) to bury, 'or ſhut up a perfon 
or thing in the grave or obſcurity. * 
ENTOY'ER or INTOPRE (S.) in Heraldry, 


without life. 


animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more'ge- 
nerally for the viſcera, or all the parts con- 
taived in the bodies of animals, | . 


houſe, room, caſtle, city, &c. alſo the firſt 
beginning of any art, ſcience or other matter. 
ENTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare or gin, to 


craftily, - | 


'ENTREA'T (v.) to defire, beg, beſeech, or 


or diſcourſe upon a matter. | 

begging, praying, or beſeeching. 
E'NTRING (S.) the beginnings or ſetting a- 
bout a thing; in War, the boarding a ſhip 


away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſti- 


ENTHUSIA'STICAL or ENTHUSI4'STICK | 


argving cloſely, commonly makes without 


perſon in to do ſomething, and commonly 


a thing under conſideration, or when a thing 


ex'rinfick ; ſo Peter, when conſidered en- 


w:thout regarding his being a man, a lord, 


is a bordure charged intirely with things 
ENTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 


come over lily, or catch hold of a word 


earneftly ſollicit for a favour ; alſo to handle 


ENTREA'TY (S.) an earneſt ſollicitation, - a 


E'NTRANCE (S.) the door or paſſage to a2 25 


ENV 


or ftorming a town z in Trade, the giving 


an account of a ſhip's cargo to the officers 
of the cuſtoms ;; alſo to write down under 
fome proper head, the particulars of any 
commodity. x 

E'NTRIES (S.) with Hunters, are thoſe pla 
ces or thickets thro” which deer are found 
lately to have paſſed, by which means their 
bigneſs or ſize is gueſſed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for the 
view. 
ENTRU'SION or .INTRU'SION (S.) is a 

violent or rude thruftirg one's ſelf into 
company, without the leave or conſent of 
the perſons preſent; and in Law, it is an 
illegal entrance into lands or tenements void 
of a poſſeſſor, by a perſon who has no right 
to them. ; 

ENTRY (S.) a long, narrow paſſage to a 
houſe, room, &c, alſo the pompous proceſ- 
non of an ambaſſador, prince, &c. upon 
fome publick occaſion; in Law, it is the 

taking poſſeſſion of lands or tenements. 

ENTWYNE {V.) to ſurround, to cling, grow 
or twiſt about a thing or place. 

ENVE'LOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, 
or make a thing ob cure, dark, unknown, 
or unſeen. 5 

ENVE'LOPE (S.) in Fortrfication, is a mount 
of earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in the 
form of a ſimple parapet, or of a ſmall 
rampart bordered with a parapet ; they are 
ſometimes called fillons, contreguards, con- 
ſer ves, lunettes, &c, | 

ENVENOM (V.) to poiſon, infect, corrupt, 
or ſpoil a thing, | 

E'NVIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, malicious, one that 
[grudges or repines at the proſperity or hap- 
pineſs of another. | 


E'NVIOUSNESS (s.) hatred, ſpite, malice, | 


vexation at the ſucceſs or happineſs of others, 
ENVFRON (V.) to encompaſs, ſurround, 
grow, or ſtand about a perſon, place, or 


thing, and eſpecially applied to an army that 


beſieges a town. | 
ENU'MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 
_ reckon up particularly, fingly, or one by one. 
ENUMERA'TION (S.) reckoning, number- 
ing, or caſting up; alſo repeating the par- 
ticulars of a thing, . 
ENUNCIA'TION (S.) a pronounciog or nam- 
ing without applying, : | 
"ENVOY (S.) a perſen deputed, or ſent pur- 
poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with 
a foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 
honourable as an ambaſſador; thoſe ſent from 
England, France, &c, to Genoa, the princes 
of Germany, and other petty princes, and 
Nates, do not go in quality of ambaſſadors, 
but envoys, and are commonly perſons of 
lower rank ; likewiſe when the mefſage from 
one great prince or kirg to another is not 
extraordinary important, it is frequently 
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two ſorts, the one ordinary, the other ex. 
traordinary ; both kinds enjoy the protec- 
tion of the law of nations, and all the pri- 
vileges of ambaſfadors, only the ſame cere. 
monies are not performed to them; when 
they are appointed to continue any confide. 

. rable time, they are called reſidents, 

ENU'RE (v.) to accuſtom or uſe one's (elf to 
do ſomething. 

ENU*RNY (S.) in Heraldry, is the bordure of 
a coat of arms charged with any kind of 
beaſts, ON 

E'NVY (S.) a malicious uneafineſs at the prof. 
perity of other people. 

E'NVY (V.) to grudge, repine, or be uneaſy 
at the ſucceſs of another, | 

ENWRA'P (V.) to fold up, incloſe, or wrap 
up in 2ny thing. 

EO'LIPILE (S.) an hydraulick inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a hollow metalline ball, with 2 
ſlender neck or pipe arifing ſrom, or coming 
out of it; the ball being filled with water, 
and expoſed to the fire, produces a ſtrong 
blaſt of wind through the neck or pipe; for 
which reaſon Des Cartes, and ſome others uſe 
it to account for the natural cauſe and gene. 
ration of winds; if the neck is not made to 
ſcrew cff and on, it may be filled thus, heat 
the barrel red hot, and throw it into a veſſel 


thirds, which is uſed as above. 
E'PACT (S.) a Chronological term, fignifyin 
the number of x1 days, which the ſolar year 
contains more than the lunar; from hence 


firſt of January, ſhe muſt of conſequence 
be 11 days old upon the laſt of December fol- 


fore the ſun, and at the end of the zd year 
33 days; then by taking off 30 days for an 
intercalary month, there remains 3 for the 
epa# ; ſo the next year it will be 14, &, 
But we muſt obſerve, that in the biſſextile, 
or leap year, the epa# contains 12 days; fo 
that from 3 you go to 15, to 26, &c, Now 
to know the day of the moon, the number 
of the current epa# muſt be taken, the num- 
ber of the months paſt fince March incluſive, 
and the number of the preſent day of the 
month; theſe three being added together, if 
the ſum is leſs than go, that is the day « 
the moon; but if they exceed 30, theexcels 
is the moon's age; this rule is not quite un- 


for common uſes, : ; 
E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, or importins 
from another country; alſo examining ot 
diſcourſing by croſs queſtions. 
EPANO'RTHOSIS (s.) a Rbeterical figure, by 
which the orator revokes and corrects ſome- 
thing alledged before, as too weak, and ſup- 
plies it with ſomething ſtronger, and 'more 
conformable to the paſſion he is agitated bl. 


| done under the character of envoy ; there _ 


a 


exceptionable, but may ſerve ſufficiently ne! 


of water, and it wil fill itſelf about two 


it follows, that the moon, being new the 


lowing ; at the end of the next year adding 
theſe 11 days, the moon will be 22 days be. 


— 


E'PAULE (S.) in Fortifcation, is the ſhow | 
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of the baſtion, or the angle made by the 
face and flank. 
EPAU'LEMENT (S.) a 
thrown up to cover the men or the cannon 3 
it is ſometimes uſed for a demi -baſtion, 
conſiſting of a face and flank, placed at the 
point of a horn or crown- work, Kc. 
EPE'NTHESIS (S.) in Grammar. the doubling 
or adding of a letter in a word, as, relligio, 


for religio. | 
EPHA, 'PHAH, or E'PHI,. (S.) an Hebrew 


meaſure of capacity, of which there were 


two ſorts, the common one, and that of the 
ſanfuary ; the firſt held 60 pounds of wa- 
ter or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 oun- 
ces to the pound, which makes eight congii, 
three muids or buſhels, and three fats; this 
is the ſame meaſure with the ampbora Roma 
na, metreta, pes cubicus or guadrantal, which 
is about 144 Engiiſp gallons ; though it is 
commonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few 
making it more than 7 gallons. The epha of 
the ſanctuary was one third larger, ſo that 3 
common epbas were 2 of the ſanQuary, 
which reconciles the ſeeming difference about 
So/omon's brazen ſea; 2 Chron, iv. 5. it is 


ſaid to contain 3000 chat, and 1 Kings vii. 


26, it is ſaid to hold but 2000, | 
EPHE'MERIS or EPHEME/RIDES (S.) In 
Aſtronomy, tables which ſhew the planets 


places every day at noon; it is by the help 


of theſe tables, that eclipſes are calculated, 
the conjunRions and aſpects of the planets 
found out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the 
heavens conſtructed, &c. 8 0 
EPHETA or EPHET E (S.) certain magiſ- 
trates among the ancient Atbenians, inſti · 
tuted by king Demopbon, to look into and 
judge of caſual murders; thete were 50 


Athenians, and as many Argives, to diſ. 


charge this truſt, who were not admitted, 
till they were full 50 years old; and of un- 
ſpotted reputation in their life and manners, 


S EPHIA'LTES (s.) in Phyfck, a diſeaſe com- 


monly called the night mare, affecting per- 
ſons aſleep ; it is occaſioned by the ſtomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely ; young perſons are much. more ſub- 
ject to it than old; alſo the name of a ficti · 
tious giant, the ſuppoſed fon of MNeprune, 
who grew a finger's breadth every month, 
and who truſting in his great ſtature and 
ſtrength, with his brother Ou, made war 
againſt the gods, and was thrown into hell 
by Jupiter. | 
E'PHOD (S.) a kind of a girdle, worn by the 
Jewifh/priefts, which was brought from be- 
| hind the neck over the two ſhoulders, and 
ſo hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the ſtomach, and ſo carried round the waiſt 
twice, 38 a girdle to the tunick, having its 
extremities brought before, hanging as low as 
the ground : There were two ſorts of epbads, 
one of plain linnen, for the common prieſts, 
and another embreidered for the high prieſt, | 


fide work haſtily | 
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| which was compoſed of gold, blue, purple 


crimſon and twiſted cotion; Upon that part 
which came upon his-two ſhoulders, were 
two large precious ſtones, upon each of which 


were engraventhe names of fix tribes; Where - 


it croſſed the breaſt, was a ſquare ornament 
ſet with 12 precious ſtones, each of which 
had engraven on it the name of one tribe. 
It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 
for the Urim and Thummim z and altho' it 
was an ornament pecuhar to the prieſts, yet 
it was ſometimes given to laymen: David 
wore it in the ceremony of removing the 
ark from the houſe of Obed- Edom, to Feru- 


 ſalem, Se. The Levites, tho' their buſineſs 


was to .attend the temple, yet they were 
generally habited as common laymen, and 


only upon ſolemn occafions, after the build- _ 


ing of the temple, they wore epbods, 


E/PHORI (s.) certain Lacedmonian magii- 


ſtrates ſet up by Theopompus, king of Sparta, 
to be a curb upon the regal power; far they 
were a ſort of check upon the kings; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, tho? it is certain, there never were 
above five of them together; their bufineſs 
related to the care of religion; they preſided 
in the publick feſtivals and ſnews; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtrates 
being inferior to them; even the kings of 
Sparta were obliged to obey their Summons, 


and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male-adminiflration ; they 


kept the publick treaſure, made War and 
peace, and were ſo abſolute that Ar:Forls 
makes their government equal to the pre 
rogatives of monarchy. 


EPIBATE/RIUM (s.) among the ancient 


Greeks, a ſpeech or copy of verſes rehearſed 


by a perſon of condition to his friends and 


acquaintance at his return home after a long 


abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 

the gods for his ſaſe retu n. 

EPICA*RPIUM (S.) in Phyfch, is a medicine 
mpounded 


like a plaiſter or cataplaſm, co 

ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as helle- 
bore, garlick, &. which are bound round the 
wriſts ot perſons at the beginning of fevers, 
agues, &c. both to prevent the ill effefts 
thereof, and to remove or cure them. 


EPICE/DIUM (s.) among the Greets and La- 


tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a perſon of 


EPICENE (A.) a Grammaticol term, fignify- 
ing common to both ſexes, or that the per- 


fon or thing called by that word 'or name, 


is ſometimes male, ſometimes female, as 


child, means either a boy or girl, parent, a 


ſather or mother, &c. 

EPICERA'STICS (S.) in Phby/fich, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften 

or blunt acrimonious humours, and aſſwage 
pains. | 


E'PICK (A.) an gpithet applied to a poem. the 


. 
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Get of which is a fignal action of ſome 
great hero, ſuch as Homer's Liad and Odyſſiy, 
Vergiss Ancid, Milt:n's Paradiſe Le, Ec. 
This term is never applied, but to compoſi- 
tions, the ſubje& whereof is lofty, inſtruc- 
tive, and ſerious ; for which reaſon, come- 
des cannot be called ep: poems, becauſe 
their actions are more d:ve:rting than impor. 
tant; it is (o called epepea 
EPICRA'SIS (S.) a tempering, mingling, or 
mixing together; alſo in Phyfick, it is mak- 
ing or giving juigment upon a diſeaſe, 
E'PICURE (S.) a perſon that minds little but 
the gratification of his ſenſes, inclined to 
riot, and all manner of voluptuouineſs, 
eſpecially in eating and drinking. | 
EPICURE'ANS (S.) an ancient ſe of philoſo- 
phers, who adhe ed to the opinion of Epi- 
curus ; they have in all ages been very much 
\ <ried out againſt, for the badneſs of their 
morals; but ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this afperfion, by ſhewing that 
they who keep cloſe to the doctrine of their 
- maſter, did not place their ſummum bonum, 
or greateſt h1ppinefs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
tiſh pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice of 
virtue. There was indeed a ſort of men, 
who pretended to be of this ſe, and inter- 
preting this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made 
their happineſs conſiſt in a gratification of 
the ſenſual appetite; but theſe were called 
the ſophiſts of this ſect. 

EPICURFSM (S.) the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
- philoſophy -myintained by Eprcurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjoy 
ments of the pleaſures of this life, which 
ſome interpreted in a ſenſual, and others in 

an intellectu il ſenſe, 

EPICURT'ZE (v.) to live or indu'ge one's 
(eff in all manner of ſenſualities. 5 
EPICY'CLE (S.) in che ancient Aſtronemy, 2 

fittle circle invented to ſolve the Nations and 
retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
is in the circumference of another greater 
- one, which is the eccentrick of a planet ; 
zn tis eccentrick the centre of the epicycle 
moves, carrying with it the planet fixed in 
its circumference, the centre of the planet al! 
- the way moving regularly along the circum- 
Ference of the epicycte z when downwards, 
"according to the order of the figrs, and 
contrary when upwards, The great circle is 
Called the deferent of the epicycie; but expe- 
- rience ſhews all theſe inventions are as vain 
as they are vfele's, and that the earth's mo 
tion not only ſolves the apparent phænome 
non, but alſo agrees with calculation, which 
the others did not. 3 | 
EPICY*CLOID (S.) a geometrical! curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of a point. of the 
. periphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circie, 
EPIDE/64IA {$.} lecafts of A el 2 at Del bes, 
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1 
and Miletus, and of Diana at 4. ö 
thoſe deities were imagined to COT 
thoſe days among the people, and on the laſt 
days hymns were ſung to bid them adiey 
and ſet them forwards on their joumey; 
and as in their theol-gy they were not a. 
lowed to be omnipreſent, time was allowed 
them to go trom place to place to receive the 
vos of their adorers. | 
EPIDE*'MICK or EPIDE'MICAL (A.) in 
Poyfick, is ſometimes uſed for a contagious 
or Catching diſeaſe, communicable from one 
to another, ſuch as the plague, pox, &c, 
but it is more particularly meant of a gener] 
or ſpreading diſorder by means of a conta. 
gious or infectious corruption of the air, 
whereby people are univerf:!ly affected with. 
out communicating with others. 
EPIDE'RMIS (S.) the cuticula or ſcarf. ſkin; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves, 
whence it is inſenſible. 85 
EPIDE'SIS (S.) the ſtopping of blood by clo- 
fing the lips of, and binding up a wound, 
EPIDE'SMUS (S.) a ſwathe, roller, bandage, 
&c. for a wound or fore. 
EPIGA*'STRION (S.) the fore part of the 
abdmen or lower belly. 
EPIG/ENEMA (S.) a ſurplus, or ſomething 
added over and above what immediately be. 


longs to a thing; in Pbyſcl, it is taken for | 


a ſymptom of a diſeaſe. 
EPIGLO'TTIS (S.) the fifth cartilage or griſ. 
tle of the larynx, the cover of the flap of 


form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue, 
E/PIGRAM (S.) a ſhort or little poem, ending 


two or three couplets; the meaning of the 
word is an inſcription, being firſt put upon 
trophies, ſtatues, or pictures; but aſter. 
wards were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for a 
ſhort and ſmart poetical performance, as well 
laudatory as ſatyrical; it is looked upon a8 
the loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubtilty 
and fineneſs rather turns upon the words than 
the thoughts, and ſo may be deemed but a 
ſort” of punning; others include all ſhort, 
lively performances under this name. 


EPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, maker, / 


or inventor of epigrams. | 
E/PIGRAPHE (S.) an inſcription or titl, 
carved or wrote upon 4 ſtatue, &c. 
E PILE POV S.) is either a convulſion of the 


whole body, or ſome of its paris attended' 


with a deprivation of ſenſes and unde!- 
ſtanding, returning from time to time in fit 
or-paroxyſms ; the patient falling inſtantly 
and ſuddenly down, then grinds his teeth, 
: foams at the mouth, and frequently ſhakes hit 
head, arms, legs, &c, and oftentimes A- 
tended with an involantary flux of urine. 

EPILE'PTICAL or EPILE/PTICK (A.) 1 
perſon troubled with, or medicine good fot 


$ the. epilepſy. 


the windpipe, a thin, moveable cartilage, in 


with a conceit or point of wit, which when _ 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives above 
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iſcourte, treatiſe, &c. wherein is made a 
—— of the principal heads or mat- 
ters delivered before. 

EPINI/CION (S.) among the Greeks, was A 
feaſt or publick rejaicing for a victory ob- 
tained, or a triumphal ſong or poem. 

EPVPHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration o 
the three kings, of the bapti'm of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his miracle at the marriage of 
casa; which the Church obſerves upon the 
sth. of Fanuary, and was anciently intended 
alſo as a ſolemnization of the birth of Chriſt ; 
the Heathens uſing this Word to fignify the 
appearance of their Gods upon Earth, from 
whence the Chriſtians borrowed it. 


fignifying a ſententious kind of exclamation, 
frequently added after a narrative br rehear- 
ſal of any thing remarkable, containing a 
lively and cloſe reflection on the ſubject 
there ſpoken of. 8 8 

EPTPHORA (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, conſiſting of an unuſual defluQion of 
rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 
neſs, and twitching, 


to another, : 
EPIPLOCE'LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup- 

ture, occaſioned by the falling down of the 
caul into the fcrotum or cod, 

EPIPLOYICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
yeins and arteries, which are diſtributed 
thro' the caul. e 

EPI!'PLOON (S.) in Anatomy, a fatty mem- 
brace which covers the inteſtines, vulgat ly 
named the caul. | 

EPISCOPACUDE S.) the murde:ing a biſhop 
by any of his clergy. 

EPISCOPACY or EPI'SCOPAL GOVERN- 
MENT (S.) that form of church diſcipline 
wherein biſhops are the heads and governors 
as in the church of England, &c. 


biſhop or biſhoprick. | 


dioceſs by one perſon, who prefides over a 
clergy or church, and exerciſes a jutiſdiction 
in religious matters. | 
Epiſcopal Party, or Epiſcopalians, a name 
given to thoſe who kept to the doctrine of 
the church of England, and the government 
of the church by biſhops, as it was before 
the reformation ; they retain the greateſt 
part of the cannon law, the decretals of the 
popes, the liturgy, &. more ſtrictly than 
the Catholicks themſelves in many places do, 
but in matters of faith they are much the 


ſame with the Calviniſti. 
EPI'SCOPATE (S.) the office, power, or 
zu iſdiction of a biſhop. AD 
E/PISODE (s.) a digreffion, or a ſeperate in- 
cident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inſerts, and connects with his prin- 


#/PILOGUE (s.) the laft or finiſhing part of aj 


FPIPHONE/MA (S.) a figure in Rbetorich, | 


EPI/PHYSIS (S.) in Auatemy, a bone growing |. 


EPI/SCOPAL (A.) ſomething relating to a| 


Epiſcopal Government, is the governing a| 


E PI 


with a greater variety ; zlſo the ſecond pat 

of the ancient tragedy. 

EPISPA'STICKS (S.) thoſe cauterizing me- 
dicines that draw bliſters, or collect the hu- 
mours together in an extraordinary mannes 
into one place. | 

EPISTEMO'NARCH (S.) an officer in the 
Greek church, who was appointed to inſpect 
every thing relating to faith, © 

EPISTLE (S.) a letter, or ſhort treatiſe upon 

any fubject directed to one or more perſons, 

this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for let- 
ters wrote in verie, or dedications, or pre- 
faces to bocks; letters wrote in the modern 
language are not ſtiled epif/es ; but thoſe 
wrote in the antient are; in the common-. 
prayer bock, one portion of ſcripture uſed 
in the communion ſervice, is called the eprſ- 
tle, becauſe it is commonly taken out of that 
part of the New Teſtament called the epifles, 

though not always, 3 

EPIUSTOLARY (A.)] after the mode, 
the ſorm of a letter. ; 

EPUSTYLE (S.) in the ancient Arebitecture, 
was what is now called Aichitrave, 

E'PITAPH (S.) at firſt fignified certain verſes 
ſung at funerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary ; but at preſent 
it means an inſcription upon the monument 

ok a deceaſed perſon, . 

EPITHALA*MIUM ä (S.) a nuptial ſong, or a 
poetical compoſition or pcem, made fit for, 
or upon the martiage between two perſons 
of diſtinction. a 1 | 

EPITHE'ME (S.) in Pharmacy, a liquid fo- 
mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to cortect ſome dif- 
order in or near them. | * 

E PITHET S) a roun adjective joined to a 
ſubſtantive. to expreſs its quality; it alſo 
ſignifies a ſurname, or honorary title. 

EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, 

| unleſs it meet with ſome other plant to nou- 
riſh it ; thoſe which grow on thyme and flax 
are the moſt common; its ſeed is very ſmall 

and its ſtalk full of long fibres like hairs, 

EPI'TOMIZE (V.) an abridgment or reduc 
tion of a large book into a ſmall one, by re- 

trenching the ſuperfluous matter, and retain- 
ing that only which immediately concerns 
the ſubject in hand; the heads or principal 
part of any thing, | Lb 

EPITOMIZE (V.) to abridge or reduce 2 
Ikrge book into a ſmall compaſs. - , 

EPITRO'PE (S.) a figure in Rberorick, where- 


or in 


1 


| by an orator grants ſomething, which he 


may juſt'y deny, the more eaſily to be grant- 
ed ſomething which he requires, 
'EPITRO'PUS (S.) a perſon choſe by thoſe 
Greek Chriſtians, who live under the domini- 
on of the Turks, to act as an arbitrator and 
determiner of their differences, thereby pre- 


Py 


Gpal action, that the work may be furniſhed | 
| = ; . Turkiſh magiltrate, 


venting the matter's being carried before a 
_ EPLO'YE 


* "gularity, juſtneſs, proportion. &c. 
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EPLO'YE (A.) in Heraldry, ſigniſies diſplay d, 
ſhewn abroad, &c. ; | 

E'POCH or E'POCHA (S.) in Chronology, an 

terra or point of time from whence years are 


EQU 


from equal things you add or ſubſiradt equal 


things, or multiply or divide by egua/ things, 


theſums, remainders, products, and quoti 
of the one to the other will * NY 


numbered or accounted ; that us*'d through- |E'QUAL (S. a perſon of the ſame rank ot 


out Europe; commences at the nativity of 
Chriſt; but in Eng/and, it was wont to 
© commence at the incarnation, or annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which is nine 
months before it, commonly called Lady- 
Day, or the 25th day of March, at which 
time the year with us uſed to begin; but 
now, by a late act, it begins on Jas. 1. The 
Turks, Sc. begin their Epocb from the flight 
of Mobomet from Mecca to Medina, the 16th 
of Fuly, 622 of the Chriſtian Epocha, or 
335 of the Julias period; there are abun. 
nce of different epocbas uſed both by the 
Ancients and Moderns, for which ſee the 
writers of Chronology, N 
E'PODE s.) in the Lyrick Poetry of the Greeks 
was the third part or end of an ode. 
EPO'/PEA S) in Poetry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubject of an epick poem. 
E'PPING or E'FPING-STREET (S.) in E/- 
' ſex, has two confiderable markets weekly, 
on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for 
provifizns; diſtant from London 15 com- 
puted, and 17 meaſured miles, 
E'PSOM (S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 
London, which, though but a village, has, 
by the great concourſe of gentry and rich 
tradeſmen, who have country feats and 
lodgings in and near it all the ſummer, a 
market every day, which is-plentifully ſup- 
plied with all manner of neceſſaries; it has 
alſo two fairs annually, viz. in Eafter holy- 
days, and the 4th. of July ; it is exceeding- 
ly pleaſant, and reckoned very healthful to 
drink the purging waters, that were found 
out here in 1618, though it is not in quite ſo 
much reputation as formerly. 
PULO'TICES (S.) in Pbyfich, dry, aſtringent 
mediclnes, which cicatrize or cloſe up the 


dignity with another, or one as well qus. 
lified for the performance of any thing, i. 
ther mechanically or literally, as another, 
Equal Angles, are thoſe whoſe ſides han 
the ſame inclination to one another, or tha 
are meaſured by equal parts of their circle, 
Equal Arithmetical Ratios, are thoſe whee. 
in the difference of the two leſs terms iy 
equal to the difference of the two greater; 
in Opticla, things that are ſaid to be ſeen un- 
der equal angles, are called equal. Equal 
parts of the ſame interval or magnitude, if 
unequally diftant from the eye, appear un. 
equal, Equal objects, and at equal vil 
tances, only one placed directly, and the 
other obliquely, appear unequal, that placed 
directly appearing the bigger, | 
Equal Circle, is one that is drawn wit 
the ſame or an equal radius, or two or more 
circles, whoſe diameters are of the fame 
length, are called equal circles, 7 
Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas an 
equal, whether the figures are fimilar or 
not. The ſegments of ſpheres or circles ae 


of equal concavity or convexity, when the) 


have tlie ſame ratio or proportion to the 
diameter of the ſpheres or circles whereof 
they are parts, | 

Equal Geometrical Ratios, are thoſe whole 
leaſt terms are fimilar aliquot, or aliquant 
parts of the greater, &c. 

Equal Hyperbolas, are thoſe whoſe orc. 
nates to their intermediate axes are equal" 
each other, taken at equal diſtances from 
their vertices. 

Equal Solids, are thoſe which contain 
each as much as the other, or whole ſolid 
ties are equal, whether their external fom 
be the ſame or different, 


fleſh ſeperated by a wound or ulcer.  [JEQUA'LITY or E'QUALNESS (S.) the like» 


EQUABILITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs, re- 


E'QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
ſame proportion. ZE 

Equable Motion, in Phyſfick, is when a 

body always moves with the ſame velocity, 


neſs, ſameneſs, or agreeableneſs of a thing; 
in Afronomy, the circle of equality, according 
to Prolemy, was that which was invented! 
account for the eccentricity of the plant, 
and make their places to be more cafily cl 
culated, 


having its motion neither accelerated nor re- | EQUALI/ZE (v.) to reduce perſons or tlg 


ta: ded. : | 
EQUABLENESS (S.) a capacity of being made 


of different orders, or values, to the ſan, 
or an equivalent value, or order. 


equal; alſo juſtneſs, exactneſs, or truth. EQUANIMITY (S.) a ſteady and regular di 


F'/QUABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 
E'QUAL (A.) one da much as another, even, 
juſt, right, &c. a term of relation between. 


pofition of mind, to bear and got 
all accidents of life with the ſame evenv 
of mind and contentment. 


two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, |E'QUANT (s.) a circle in the old Aftronm, 


quantity, or quality; and when conſider ed 
mathematically, the quantities may indiffer. 


imagined to be in the plane of the deter 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets motict 


| ently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, | EQUA'TION (S.) an equality, or making of 


without varying the value; for it is a fixed 
| axiom, that any two things that are egual 
to, or as much as the ſame third, are equa/ 
to, or as much as one another; and if to orf 


* 


thing equal to another, and is on 
applied to algebraical operations, in w hic - 
may be conſidered as the ratio cf * 
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EQUA'TOR (S.) a term much uſed in Aſtro- 
' nomy and Geograpby, and means a great im 


and Planiſpberet, it is called the equinoRtial 


E'QUERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among 
us for the officers of the king's ſtables, who, | 


EQUE'RRY or ECURY (S.) is ſometimes 


EQUE'STRIAN (A.) ſomething relating to a 
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nated or expreſſed, as four crowns are equal 
to one pound ſterling, &c, It is a term 
alſo uſed in Afronomy, and ſometimes means 
the difference between the time marked out 
by the ſun's apparent motion, and the time, 
that is meaſured by its real or middle mo- 


tion, according to which clocks and watches |. 


are ſuppoſed to be regulated 3 becauſe time, 
abſolutely confidered, always moves regu- 
larly and equably, and therefore thoſe inſtru- 
ments that are to expreſs it, ſhould do ſo 
likewiſe, which ſun- dials cannot poſſibly do, 
becauſe the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards 
with reſpe& to the equator, 


moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant 
from the two poles of the world, or having 
the ſame poles with the world; and is ſo 
called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the 
days and nights are equal; in Maps, Charts, 


line; and by Seamen, emphatically, the line; 
it divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- 
ſpheres, the one called northern and the o- 
ther ſouthern ; by the pafſages or tranfits of 
arches of the equator over the meridian, its 
equal or mean time is eftimated, which gives 
frequent occaſion to convert degrees of the 
equator into time, and the contrary. 


when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the 
leading coach, are in waiting one at a time 
monthly, and have a table with the gentle 
men uſhers during that time; formerly they 
uſed to ride on horſeback by the coach fide, 
when the king travelled ; There are fix of 
them, with ſalaries of 300 J. per annum each; 
there are alſo two called by the diſtin ap- 

lation of egueries of the crown ſtables, as 

ing employed in managing or breaking 


the ſaddle. horſes, and preparing them for | 


the king's riding; one of them is, or always 


ſhould be in cloſe waiting at court 3 and 


when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, 
whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 
their equerzes, in his abſence, affiſts in mount. 
ing him; Sheir ſalary is 2567, per annum 
each, 


taken for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or 
place for horſes, together with lodgings for 


the grooms, &c, and is commonly meant of | 


thoſe of kings, princes, &c. and ſometimes 
it is taken for the principal officer, or he that 


has the care and charge of the king's horſes ;| 


who in England is called maſter of the horſe; 


and in France, the grand ecuyer, or abſo-| 


lutely mon ſieur le grand, 


knight, or man on horſeback; ſo an equeſ- 
frian ſtatue, is a ſtatue repreſenting a perſon 
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E'QUI (S.) a people bordering upon Rome, and 
at firſt its enemies, till Quintus Cincinnatus 
brought them under the yokez they were 
frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by 
Poftbumus Tubertus,, and by Fabiz totally 


ſubdued after he had taken forty of ther 


cities in A little time, for which he had the 

name Maximus conferred on him, and then 

.they became allies to the Romans, 

EQUIA'NGULAR (A.) in Geometry, relates £0 
thoſe figures all the angles whereof are equal. 

EQUICRU'RAL (A.) in Gegmetry, relates to a 
triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles triangle, 
or one which has two ſides of the ſame, 
or an equal length, 

EQUIDVFFERENT (A.) in Arithmetick, is 
when there is the ſame difference between 
the other terms of a ſeries, that there is be- 
tween the firſt and the ſecond, | | 

EQUIDI STANT (A.) in Geomerry, is applied 


to things, all the parts cf which are at the 


fame or an equal diſtance from one another. 
EQUILA'TERAL (A.) in Geometry, is a figure 


whoſe fides are all equal. 
Equilateral Hyperbola, one, the conjugate 
axes of which are equal, \ | 


EQUILI'BRIUM (S.) a term in Mecbasicle, 
implying that two or more bodies, when 
compared together, are exactly equal in 
weight. | 


| EQUIMU'LTIPLE (A.) in Arithmerick and 


Geometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 
plied by the ſame or an equal number or quan- 
tity with ſome other number or quantity, 
EQUINO'CTIAL (S.) in Afronomy, a great 
immoveable circle of the ſphere, . under 

which the equator moves in its diuri o- 

tion: Whenever the ſun in his progrel®thro* 
the ecliptick comes to this circle, the day 
and night are equal all over the globe which 
is done twice a year, one in the firſt point 
of Aries, which is called the vernal equinex, 
| the other time in the firſt point of Libre, 
which is called the autumnal equinox ;z theſe 
interſections of the ecliptick and eguinecti al 
are called euinoctial points. 8 

Equino&ial Colure, that which paſſes thro? - 
the equinocti : points, 

Equin:#ial Dial, a dial, the plane where- 
of is parallel to the equinoQial. 
E/QUINOX (S.) in Afronomy, the time when 

the. ſun enters one of the equinocti il points, 

at which time the days and nights are ex- 
actly equal, and which is twice in the year 
in all oblique ſpheres, : 

The Autumnal Equinox, is about the 724 
of September, and is FF called upon account 
of the ſeaſon of the year., ; 

The Vernal E7uinox, is about the 21ſt of 
March, ſo called, as being the fpring time 
of the year. | 

EQUI'P (V.) to fore or furniſh a perſon, 
place, or thing with proper conveniencies 
and neceſſaries to go a journey, or to do or 


mounted on a horſe, | 


perfo;m-an act or acts. | 
| : E'CUI- 


EQU 

' F/QUIPAGE (S.) all forts of furniture, con. 
veniencies of a journey, voyage, &c. but it 
is frequently under ſtood of the attendance 

and grandeur that princes and noblemen ap- 


pear in publick with; alſo the trinkets or 
toys added to a lady's watch, to hang by her 
fide is ſo called. e [ 

EQUIPOT'SE (V.) to balance or counter- 
weigh a thing, by putting ſomething of an 

equal weight againſt it, 

EQUIPO'LLENCE or EQUIPO!/LLENTNESS 
(S.) a Logical term importing that ſeveral 
propoſitions have the ſame meaning, or ex 

eſs only the ſame icea. 

EQUIPO'LLENT (A.) of the ſame power, 
force, efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe. 

EQUIPO'NDERANCY (S.) an equal weigh- 

ing or poifing between different things. 

EQUIPO'NDERATE (V.) is when one thing 
is a ballance for, or of the ſame weight, 
force, or value with another. 

„ cy wage (A.) equally heavy, or 
of the ſame weight, 

E'QUIPON'DERQUSNESS (S.) the being of 

the f ve or an equal weight. 

E'QUITABLE (A.) juſt, reaſonable, fair, up- 

right, without hypocriſy or guile. 

F'QUITY S.) is that virtue by which we 
render to every one. his juſt due, according 

to the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in relation to the laws of fociety; it 
is ſometimes confounded with juſtice, which 
rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome ſtated rule or law, than according 
to the varying circumſtances of an action, 

hich reaſon we have the court of Chan- 

1 Equity to moderate the ſeverity of 

| tter of the law, and to regard the con- 

troverſy according to the rule of eu ty and 

conſcience, rather than according to ſtrict 
legal juſtice, ; 

. EQUI/VALENCE (S.) the agreement of na- 
tue, quality, or circumitances, between 
ſeveral things propoſed. 

'EQUI'VALENT (S.) any thing that is ex- 
changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame value, though of a different ſort 
or kind. ; 

EQUI'VOCAL (A.) ſuch words or propofi. 
tions, where the ſenſe is not determinate, 
that which is doubtſul, or may be turned or 
underſtood more ways than one; alſo ſuch 
words as are of the ſame ſound, but have 
quite different meanings, as a bull, a beaſt 
ſo called, and a bull, a blundering miſtake, 
nonſenſical expreſſion, &c, 

- EQUY/VOCALLY Pact.) dubiouſly, ambigu- 
ouſly, ſpoken of a mental reſervation. on 

_ purpoſe to deceive the hearer. 

'EQUI'VOCATE (V.) to ſhuffle ; to ſay one 
thing and me:n another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, 
ſo that the hearer ſhall not be able pofi- 
tively to determine whether he underſtands 
the ſpeaker or nat. 


EQUIVOCA'TION (s.) a ſhuffling, deluſive | 
. : 2 ö : * 


EQUU'LEUS (S.) a puniſhment uſed by thy 


E'RA (S.) the ſame with epochs, 2 word IN 


9% 
ERA/DICATE (V.) to pluck up by the roots; 
ERADICA!TION (S.) a plucking up by the 


ERA'/DICATIVES (s.) in. Pby/ich, are 


ERA'SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped out, pull 


ERA'SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or blottin 


ERA'STIANS (S.) the diſciples or follower d 


ERA'TO (S.) one of the nine muſes that pre 


ERE (Part.) before that, rather than, 
E'REBU3 (S.) called by the poets the 


R 2 
o q a N * * 


BB 
expreſſion, or ſpeaking ſo dubiouſly, that 


nothing can be certainly concluded, what 
was the intent of the ſpeaker. LY 


ancients, and till retained in garriſons az 2 
part of military diſcipline, and is what is 
now called tiding the wooden horſe 5 Which 
is done by ſetting the offender upon a wood. 
en inſtrument with a ſharp edge in the mid 
dle, widening much in its deſcent, and Ye 
ing weights to his legs; there is alſo a con- 
ſtellation under this name in the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſling by Prolemy's and 7. 
che's catalogue of 4 ſtar:, and by Mr, Flan- 
eed's of 10 ſtars. | 


troduced by the Spa chronologers, to ex. 
preſs the beginning of ſome extraordinay 
change, as of reigns, &c. The moſt noted 
are that of Nabonaſſar, generally fixed en 
Feb. 26, in the 396th year of the Julus 
period, in the firſt year of the 8th Olympi. 
ad, and 6th of Rome; that of the Greek 5. 
leucide fixed in the 442d of Rome, 31 
years before Chriſt, when Seleucus Niconr 
ſetcled in Syria, 12 years after the death ct 
Alexander the Great; the Chriftian, which 
is placed by different authors in the 440, 
» 50, 51, 52, and 53 of Rome, 


to take away the very ſeeds or fuundation of 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. | 


roots; a total and abſolute deſtruction of 
removal of perſons or things, | 


ſearching and ſtrong medicines, that pierce, 
as it were, into the very inmoſt receſſes ola 
diſeaſe, and bring it away. 


down, or plowed up, totally defaced, de- 
moliſhed or removed away ; in Herald, 
it is any creature repreſented with its head, 
limbs, &c, torn or rent off by violence. 


out any words not agreed to in a deed, (0 
that they cannot poſſibly be ſeen or read. 


Eraftus, a phyfician of Baden in Switzer 
land, a perſon of great reputation in his pro, 
feſſion, who, among other principles, man 
tained that the church had not the power u 
diſcipline and excommunica tion, but the c- 
vil magiſtrate only, 


ſides over love poems; ſhe is. generally it 
preſented iike a young maiden of a 8% 
mour, crowned with myrtle and roſes, ho 
ing a harp in the right hand, and a bow 
the other, with a little winged Cupid plac 
by her, armed with his bows and 1 0 
Co 
god of 
hell, born of Chaos and Tenebræ; it io lik 
wiſe the name of one of the infer et 


reel Ste 
ne, 31: 
Nicaror 
death el 
„ Which 
he 445, 


e roots; 
dation of 


p by the 
uQion of 


are very 
at pierce, 
cefſes ola 


it, pulled 
aced, de- 
Heraldry, 
its head, 
ence. ; 
r blotting 
deed, 10 
r read, 
lowers al 
| Switzer 
in his pro 
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] power 
but the d- 


s that pits 
enerally it 


E R R. 
ERECT (A.) any 3 or n. 
ſtrait, or perpendicularly, - 
| Er: Flavers, with the re # are ſuch 
as grow upright without haging their ir heads, 
238 tulips, 
ERE'CT (V.) to build, raiſe, or v4 upright, 
ſtrait, or perpendicularly, 
FRECTION (8.) the act of lifting up, build- 
ing, raifing, or making a thing to Rand up- 


right. 
FREMITE (S.) the ſame with eee 


perſon that retites as it were, out of the 
world to l ve in a deſart, loneſome, - unin- 
habited place, with an intent to contem- 


plate upon, and worſhip God the n | 


vently and uninteruptedly. - - 


Ek SC 


circuits 3 - of bailif at large 3 aiſo ot a ſet ok 

knights, which in old romances are'repres 
ſented riding up and down to relieve diſtref- * 

ſed ladies; encounter giants, and other mad 

- unaccountable feats at arms; it alſo means 
very, true, poſitive, &c. as af der knave, 
is a very knave. 

ERRA'TA (S.) certain We or en in 

a · piece of wotk, particularly ſpoken of ſuch + 

as are made at the 3 and eſcaps 

being corrected. 

ERRA'TICAL or ERRA'TICK. (A chat 
wanders, goes out of the way, path or role 
it ought to follow z the planets ate Salled 
eratick ſtars, becauſe each of them have 5 pe- 
culiar motion, and the fixed ſtars Rand til. 


EREMITICAL (A.) fomething belonging to ERRHVNES 18.) medicines' that purge” the 


a hermit, or the living in'a loneſome ys 
or in a ſolitary manner. 

EREWE I'LE Part.) lately, not long” fince, a 
ſmall time ago, or a little while-paſt. 2 
ERGO (part.) an iluſtration, or conſequence, 
drawa from certain premiſes laid down ; and 
in E-giiſh,. is expreſſed by the particle there · 

ore, or tor that reaſon. 

ERVDANUS (8.) a conſtellation in the ſouth-' 
ern hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
dy a river, conſiſting in Peolemy's' catalogue | | 
of zo ſters, in Tychy's of 19, and in Mr. 
Flamflead's of 63. 

ERI'NGO (s.) a plant, commanly known by 
the name of a ſea- holly. | 

ERVSMA (S.) in 4rebreeFure, is a ſhore, but 
treſs, or prop, put againſt a weak or de- 
cayed place of a wall, to prevent its falling. 

ERMINE (S.) in Heraldry, a white field or 

ſurr, powdered with black (pots, ſuppoſed to 


repreſent the ſkin of an animal of that name, | 


which ſome ſay is a water rat, others a muſ 
tela, or fort of weazel, and others an Arme- 

- nian mouſe, There is teally no ſkin of an 
animal that naturally correſponds with the 
herald's erminez for the animal ſo cailed is 
mille white,” and ſo far from ſpots, that it is 
. reported, that it will rather die, or be ta- 
ken, than ſully its whiteneſs ; white ſkins 
have been uſed for many ages, to line the 
robes of kings, magiſtrates, &c. the Furri. 
eri, to add to their, beauty, ſewed bits of the 
black rails of thols; or other tee upon 
the white ſæins. 

ERO'DE (v. N to gnaw oft, eat out, away, 

or into. 

ERO/SION (S.) the act of harp, acid fluids 
or hum urs, gnawing and tearing off Fuck 
: from the fleſh, metals; Sc. 

ERR (V.) to miſtake, wander, or bo out of 
the right way. 

E'RRABLE: (A.) that is e niſtake, to 

So er do aay thing wrong. 

UKRAND, (8 % meſſage or bulinels that Aa 


head, by heing put up the noftrils, 

ERRO'NEOUS = ) falſe miſiasen, liable or 
tudject to ove : 

ERRO"NEOUSNISS (S.) falfty, vogel. 
miſtake, a 

ERROR or E/RROUR: (S.) a miſtake, a falſs 

opinion, or over fight; any thing-ſajd or done 
wrong; in Law, it ie a fault in-pleading or 
in the „ for which a writ,. called a 
writ of- error, "is often granted, to rectify a 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the _ 
injury he may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure. 

ERST (Part.) an old word much uſed by the 
poets, fignifying the time long finco IP 
formerly, anciently, - 

ERUNEICENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY: (3) 
a bluſhing for ſhame, or an uneaſy conſei- 

| ouſneſs for, or at _ uin that ooghe 
not to be done, © 

ERUBE'SCENT (A.) bluſhing, ws 
red, or ſhewing ſome figns of (hz 

| ealineſs, by the alteration of the — 

ERU/CP (V.) to belch or break wind up- 
wards, by reaſon or upon 'account of the 
ſtomach's being overcharged, or lou. 

ERUCTA'TION ($.) 2 r- 5 burſting, 
or belching forth. 22 

ERUDI'TION (8.) learning, or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of hterature, as mote 
immediately promote virtus and: _ uſeful 
knowledge. 


ERUNCA'TION (8.) a clearing or freeing 


a pulling up or taking away the weeds, oF. 
other obſt ructions that are in the way. 


ERU' PTION (s.) a violent "EY — 


'or breaking forth. 


ERYSFPELAS (S.) the * name — 


the diſeaſe commonly called the . Antho j 


ny's fre. 


ESC AL. DE (8.) a ſudden, uten attacking 


a town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by means of ladders, wichout the formality 
of a fiege, and the regular defenfive. fortifi- 
cations to preſerve and cover the army. 


ver ſon is ſeat about from one place to another. ESC AL Op SHELLS (S.) 4 RF very oſten 


EFRAANT!: (A.) wandringz ſtraying, or bo- 
ing out oſ the way; in Law, che ſame with 


found in coat armour, 


n e Was — 5 permiſion 


given 


_ * poken af thoſe qudyes that go the 3 


: 


ESC 


&iven a1 perfon to make over n bill of ex - 
change to one beyond ſea. F 
ESCA'/PE.(S.). the getting away from an ene- 
y.;. the, avoiding of juſtice ; the ruaning 
from danger, or being preſecyed'in ſame ex- 


traordinary manner. „ 
. ESCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, or 
JC 
ESCHA'R or E SCA R (S.) in Surgery, a-ſcab 
or ernſt made on the fleſh by an hot iron, 


ſome ſharp, corroding humour, or a cauſtick 
medicine. EY 


— * 


ing applied externally, produce an vſchar; 
they are alſo called cauſticks,  __ | 
ESCHE'AT (S.) in Law, any thing that falls 
to a landlord, either by forſeiture, a tenant's 
dying without heirs, or leaving him under 
Age, or unmarried ; it alſo figoifies a hawyſul 
inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then it 
b diſtinguiſhed by the addition of reste; it 
alſo fignifies the circuit or place, within 
1 which the king or other lord hath efcbears of 
4. -his tenants, - 5 
SS FESCHEA'TOR (S.) was formerly an officer 
# 1 wha took care of the king's eſcheats in a 
4 country, and certified them in the exche- 
1 quer and chaneerß. 8 | 
_ ESCHEVI'N or ECHEVIN (S.) in the Freach 
. - and Dutch Government, is a Magiſtrate cho- 
ſen by the inhabitants of a city to take care 
that good order and conveniency is kept in 


- . Holland, the judge of civil affairs at 'firſt 
hand ; criminal affairs alſo come under their 
cognizance 3 and if the criminal confeſs him- 


-Celfs , they can ſee ſentence executed 
.wi ay farther proceſs, and even with- 
Hut appeal. ö c 


: fake, or go out of the way. 
ESCHRA/KITES (S.) a ſect of philofophers 
"94 among the Mabematant, who believe that 
#1 4 man's greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the con- 


groſs conceptions of paradiſe; they ſtudi - 
ouſly avoid vice, love muſick, and always ap- 
pear good humoured ; the principal preach - 
ers in the royal moſques-profefs this opinion. 
 ESCLATTE/ (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 
ſomething, whoſe parts are ſeparated with 


violence. . | 
ESCORT (v.) to convoy, protect, defend, 
gerous place or paſſage ; eſpecially in Nur, 
; noted perſon, or convoy ammunition, &c, 


ESco RT (8.) a company of armed men, or 
+ ſhips of war, attending ſome noted perſon, 


ESCHARO'TICKS (S.) medieines which be- 


vit, and to look after publick buildings; in 


'ESCHE'W. (v.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for- 


templatioa of God, and deſpiſe Mabomet s 


or ſee a perſon ſaſe over or through a dan 
when a detachment is made to protect ſome 


or valuable things, in order to defend or pre- 
ſerve them from robber, enemies, or pirates, | 

ESCOUA*DE-(S$;): the third part of a company 

ol foot ſoldiers, „ 

K/SCRIT or E'SCRIPT (s.) a tranſcript or 


E S Q 


or curious piece of joiners work, Originally 


may readily be gone to upon all occaſions. 
ESCRO'L (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parch- 


upon it. 


ESC. (S.) the French crown, which is equal 


to 60:f01s, or three livres, in value about 
41. Gd. ſterling, or Engliſ money. 
E'SCUAGE (S.) a tenure whereby a tenant 
holds certain lands of the lord, upon condi. 
tion of following him to the wars, at the 
tenant's own charge. 5 
E'SCULENTS; (S.) ſuch plants or roots as-are 
eatable; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &c, 
ESCURIAL (S.) a ſtately palace, in which is 
.a monaſtery of the oi der of St. Ferom, built 
by Philip II. king of Spain, in a ſmall vil. 
lage of that name, ſituate in the kingdom 


there is a very fine church belonging to it. 
Philip M. added to it à very beautiful cha. 
pel, in which the kings and queens of Spain, 
who have iſſue, are interred, - 


or the coat or field: whereon the arms are 
borne ; he that hath married an heireſs may 
bear an'eſcutcheon over his on, whereon the 
wiſe's arms are drawn, which is called an 
eſeutebeon of pretence. * + £ | 
ESPA'LIER (S.) in France, fignifies a wall 
tree; but with us it means rows of trees 
planted round the out fide of a garden, or 


or young trees, or for the bounding a walk, 
which office they are found to do better than 
| Rone or brick walls. | | 


much note or eſteem, + 
ESPE'CIALLY (Part.) ſomething done or (aid 
in an extraord:nary, paiticulat, or obſerva- 
ble manner. | v2 
ESPFAL (S:) in Var, is.a watch or guard, 
eſpecially one placed upon à high place, to 
ſee all that paſſes to or from the place. 
ESPLANA/DE (S.) in Forrificatien, a declivity 
or ſlope of earth beginning at the top of the 
counterſcarp, and inſenſibiy loſing itſelf is 
the level of the campaign, ſerving 20 a para- 
pet to the counterſcarp or covered way. 
ESPLEE'S (S.) in Low, is the profitable pro- 
duce that the ground yields as paſture, hay, 


corn, &c. | | 

ESPOU'SALS (S.) the betrothing or contra 
ing in marriage, or the ceremony uſed in the 
ere completion in the church or elie· 
where, SO ' 

ESPOU'SE (V.) te betroth or contract a mar- 
riage; to wed; alſo to intereſt one's ſelf in 
an affair, to adhere to an opinion, cauſe, ot 


- party. * 
ESPY! (V.) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover at 
- diſtance ; to watch, obſerve, or overlook, 


copy or ſomething written out. 
1 | L 


— 
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ESCRITOFR or'SCRUTO!1R*(S$.) 'a cabinet. 
defigned to keep writings, &c. that they 


ment or paper, having à motto inſcribed 


of Toledo, about fix leagues from Madrid; | 


ESOU/TOHEON (s.) in Heraldry, is a ſhield, 


any part thereof, to prefe:ve tender plants 


ESPE'CIAL (A,) chief, particular, fingular, of | 


. 
. 
nn « 28V== 2 1 


4 all. pleaſures, even. marriage, and all} | 7 
-* carnal copulation with women; they wore; ESTA*CHE (S.) a. bridge or bank of ſtone or 


of its place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, 


 rreation, after they had 


it to bear chiſdren; but never lay with their 


„ Were alſo divided into Praficks and Theo= 
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Several opinions there are about the origi · 


nal of this title, but the general received one 


js, that he was the immediate aftendant up- 


: .ht that went to the wars, and that ralf 
be — va atmour-bearer, fomewhat | ESSE'NTIAL (A.)] whatever is abſojutelymne. 


which till remains among the orders. of 
knighthood, each member having their e- 
ſpuire ; but it is now commonly given to the 
younger ſons of noblemen, and to the eldeſt 
| ſons of thoſe younger ſons, the eldeft ſons 
of knights; and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſfiyely ; 
the eſqaires of the king's body, and ſuch as 
the king creates, by putting about their necks 
the collar has and beſtowing upon them a 
ir of filyer-ſpurs;3 alſo divers others in the 
ſuperior publick offices are reputed eſguires,' 
or equal to them, as ſheriffs of counties, 


ov "ex, 5 ESL <0 n ; 3 5 | 7 | 1 | * | 
1 ight, and above a gentleman. ſolltary places ; they ſpent their time in 
1 — — 2h, theſe only in meditation; 


there were allo ſome Chriſtians went by this 


ral fo:ts of monks took ther riſe. 


# 


18 Called, 


parts of a doctiine, building, agreement; c. 
E'SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is larze addi 
populous, ſo ſwirounded by waters, that it 


weſt is 40.miles.z and tm north to ſouth 
about.35 miles; the whole:circumference'be- 
ing about 146 miles; contsining 18 whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 


riean's at law, juſtices of the peace, may- 

| pe towns, counſellors at law, batchelors 
of divinity, law, phyfick, &c. though none 
of them are really ſoz Laſtly, the cliiefs o 
fome ancient families are likewiie eſqaires by 
eſcrip tion. 511 | 
ESSA/RT (V. ) to grub up, or.extirpate buſhes, 
trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order 
to prepare the land for tillage, 26 | 
ESSAY! (S.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt; 
towards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe 


or written piece upon a particular ſubje& ;/| 


alſo the proof or trial made of the purity of. 
gold or filver for coining,- &c. and with the 
Hunters, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 
ESSAY” (V.) to try, endeavour, or ſtrive to 
do a thing, Y | . ; ; 
E'SSE (8.) in the Sehe Phjloſopby, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 
F'SSENCE (S.) that which conſtitutes or de- 
terminates the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Chymiftry, 


are 22 market. towns, ' 415 pariſhes, 45 
parks, one foreſt, one caſile, about 35,000 
houſes, and 208,800 ſauls: It ſends 8 mem 
bers to parliament; is bordered and eroſſed 
by ſeveral rivers, over which are 28 bridges; 
the watery of theſe rivers yield great variety 
and Mantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters 
the ſoil is fine meadcw, paſture, and corn 
lands, beſides a large quantity of wo:d-land, 
commonly called E:pirg Freflz the produce 
is corn, hay, &. butter, ſaffron, the fineſt 


len manufattures in great abundance. 
ESSOIN (S.) in Law, an excuſe for him « ho 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a red! 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians ti 
there are five cau'es of Eo a, viz when ti e 
party is beyond the fea, when on an expedi- 
to the Holy Land, when through infirmity 
of body he cannot come, when he is fick in 
bed, and when he is in the king's ſervice. | 


it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a bo- ESTA'BLISH (v.) to confirm, appoint, ſet- 


dy extracted from it by fire; alſo perfumes, 
c. go by this name. 


tle, or do whatever is neceſſ. ry to make a 


thing ſafe, ſure, certain and durable. 


ESSE/NES (S.) a famous ſect among the Jer, ESTA BLISHMENT 8.) the ſett ing or pot- 


whoſe opinions, in many particulars, agreed 


profeſſed a community of goods, and ſnun- 


white garmente, forbad oaths, drank nothing 


their elders in particular teſpect, and were 
above all others ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of 
the ſabbath, that they prepared their meat 
on the. eve, would not remove a veſſel out 


unleſs very much preſſed. Another fort of 
them allowed marriage, for the ſake of pro- 


try whether the woman was healthy, and 
wives after conception, to ſhew that it was 


more out of a defire to benefit the common- 
wealth, than to ſatisſy their luſt, They 


Ticks ; the firſt lived in cities, the other in 


ſtaid three years, to 


ting things upan certain conditions ; alſo the 
known and regular laws cf a kingdom, or 


people, containing the efſentials or ſounda- | 


tion of that government. 


timber. | { 


but water, uſed inanirrate ſacrifices, had ESTA“ TE (S.) in Zea, is a title a man hath 


in lands or tenemen's. Efate is either /im- 
ple or conditional: Simple, called alſo fee im- 


pk, is where a man, by deed indented, en- f 


ſeoffs another in fee, reſerving to himſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent with-condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re-enter : Condirioe 
nal, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to ayother, by his deed, the of. 


ice of park- keeper for liſe, this-is-vpon' cop 


dition in law, vis. if he ſhall ſo long well 
and truly keep the pack. It means alſo the 
ate, empire, k. agdom, provinces, or ex- 
tent of lands under any one's government or 

E 0 domi. 


| 


— 


cefTary to conſtitute a thing, ard without 
which it cannot be what it appears to be, dr 


forms a peninſula; its ex; ent from eaſt to 


in the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and wool- 


name, from whence it is ſuppoſed the ſeve - 


ESSE'N TIALS (S.) the foundation or material 


% 


5 
dominion; alſo the ſeveral ranks or claſſes 
of the people, which here in England are 
three, vi. kings, lords, and commons, who 
have the power of redreffing all grievances, 
and doing all acts of power, obl:gatory, or 
binding to the people; alſo the pofſetiions 
or goods of any priva'e perſon; alſo the 
tate or condition any thing is in. 
ESTEE'M (S.) the value, reſpect, reputation, 
or worth of a perſon or thing. 


lue or reſpect for any perſon or thing. 

E'STERLIND (S.) the ſame with feriing, in 
reſpect to men, money, &c. alſo the name 
of a bird, 

ESTETE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- 
ſented as if his head had been torn or rent 
off from the body by violence, ſo that it ap- 
pears ragged, 


the Old Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written 
by a Jew named Mordecai, who was uncle 
to queen Eber, the wife of Abaſeurus king 
of Per ſia, called by ſome Dariz:, the ſon ot 
Hyftaſpes; it gives an hiſtorical account ol 
. what happened to the Je. duda the life 
of that queen, in which it is obſervable, 
there is not the word Gop once men ioned, 
although a very great deliverance was 
wrought for the Jeros, by means of Eftber. 
- ESTHIO*"MENOS (S.) a growing or ſpreading, 
gangrenous inflammations that conſume the 
parts and diſpoſes them to a mortification. 
E'STIMABLE (A.) that is worthy or deſerving 
of eſteem, reſpect, or love; alſo any thing | 
- whoſe charge may be computed, or the va 
lue known or fouud out. | | 
ESTIMATE or ESTIMA/TION (S.) a fixed 


or expence of a thing. 
E'STIMATE (V.) to value, compute, ap- 
-Praiſe, or make known the wcrth or com- 
4 18 mon charge of a thing. | 
1 ESTIMA“TOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 
4 computer of the worth, charge, or expence 
of a thing. 
ESTI“ VAL (A.) the ſummer weather, or 
fomething belonging to the ſummer. 
EST!VAL or SUMMER SOLSTICE (S.) is 
, when the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, 
which is abcut the 22d of June, when it 
makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, 
ESTO/PPEL (S.) in Law, is when a man is 
1 hindered from faying any thing againſt his 
_ on act or deed though it be truth. 7 
_ E'>TOVERS s.) in Law, is a certain portion 
allowed a feion out of his effects for his 
maintenance during his impriſonment ; alio 
. © certain allowance of wood to be taken out 
of another's woods, | 


aſſo a ſmait rifing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompatſſ.d with a za, l of aicove fer the 
lacing a hd in; in Turkey, they are fre- 
qu nuy only covered with a carpet to 1e- 


ESTEEM (V.) to have a love, regard, va-| 


ESIHER (S.) a received canonical book of | 


or dete mined value, or rate of the worth 


ter this manner: The plate being firſt pla- 


„ 


E5TRA'DE (S.) a public road or highway;| 


deive viſitors of quality in. 


ETC 
Battre L' Eftrade, a military term, ſignĩſy. 
ing the ſending out ſcouts to obſerve the ene. 
my's motions, - 

ESTRA'NGE (V.) to alienate or draw away 

a perſon's love or affections towards any 
- thing, 

ESTRAY!? (S) any tame beaſt found in any 
lordſhip, and not owned by any body; in 
which caſe it is to be cry*d publickly in the 
next market; and if it be not claimed by 
any body within a year and a day, it is for- 
ſeited to the lord of the foil where it was 
found, 

ESTREA'T (S.) in Law, a true copy or du- 
plicate of an original writing, vi. amercia- 
ments or penalties fet down in the rolls of a 
court, to be levied by the bail:ff cr other ot. 
ficer, for offences committed, 

ESTRE'PEMENT (S.) in Law, the impoye. 

r:ſhing land by continual plowing or ſow. 

ing without due reſt and manuring; alſo a 

ſpoil made by the tenant for life upon lands or 

woods to the prejudice of him in reverfion, 

E'STUARY (S.) a ditch, mote, or trench, 
where the tide ove flows at high-water, 

E'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſh root, 
which produces narrow green leaves, yield. 
ing a milky juice, growing chiefly in France; 
it is uſed in medicinal compoſitions for the 
dropſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, after 
which an extract is drawn from it. 

ESURI'NE (A.) is applied to falts which are 
of a fretting or corroding nature, : 

E/TAPPE (S.) in War, the quantity of provi- 
fions or forage allowed an army in their 
march through a province or kingdom. 

ETAPPIER (S.) one who contracts with a 

countiy for furniſhing troops in their march 

with neceſſaries. | 

E'TCHING (S.) the art of eating in the f - 
gures of men, beaſts, birds. &c. upon copper- 
plates, and eſpecially buildings, or draughts 
of architeQure, with aqua-fortis, or ſome o- 
ther corrofive menſtruum; which is done af- 


niſhed, and curiouſly poliſhed, it is heated com- 
monly with the flame of burnt paper, and 
then ſpread over with a certain compoſition 
called the ground; of which there are great 
varieties, ſome apprcv.ng of one ſort, and 
ſome of another; this don e, it is ſmoaked ol 
blacked with a candle or link; the plate be- 
ing thus prepared, the draught or picture is 
rubbed on the back fide with red-lead, ver- 
million, chalk, &c. according to the fancy of 
the artift z which fide ſo rubbed over, is laid 
- upon the ground as above, and by going over 
the out-lines of the dravght or picture, with 
a tracing nee dle, it leaves the fketch upon the 
ground in red or white, &c. according to 
what the pat er was rubbed with; then with 
proper need!es, the ſaid out lines are gore 
over again, and the whole etched according 
to artz by hand, if the draught conſiſts of 
figures ; er ruled, if it confiſte of ſuait = 


/ 


late be- 
jure 15 
ad, ver- 
fancy of 
, is laid 
ing over 
e, with 
upon the 
ding to 
nen with 
are gone 
ccording 
»nfifts of 
ait hnet, 


E T-Y 

fach as moſt plans, elevations, or feQions 
of architecture are; this done the whole is 
ſurrounded with a wa'l of wax, and the late 
being ſet upon a level place, fingie aqua fortis 
is poured on in ſuch quanrities as the ſtrength 


of the liquor, and nature of the work requi- | 


res; if the liquor is too ſtrong, it is weak- 
ened with good ſharp/vinegar, &c. in this 
the experience and judgment of the artiſt 
are much required, as well as in how long 
the liquor fhai! ſtand on, ſome works requi- 
ring to be bit ſtronge, and others lighter ; 
this done, the plate being warmed, and the 
ground being wiped off, a proof is taken 
trom the rolling-preſs, and ſuch places as are 
defective are amended by gravingz and fo 
the whole is finiſhed. 3 

ETERNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
nor ſhall, or can have an end. x 

ETERNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 

ſt as fo come, 

ETERNIZ E (V.) to make or caufe to have 
an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
affured the ſouls of men ſhail have after this 
life. | BAT. Bt, 

ETHE'REAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or be- 

| longing to the ether, or pure air above our 
a moſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
atmoſphere iiſelf; with the Chymiſii, an ex- 
ceeding fine oil or ſpirit that very readily and 

' eaſily takes fire, is called echereal oil. 
E'THICKS (S.) the fame with moral pbiloſo- 
+ pby, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 


the conduct and ceconomy of life, that 


teaches the regulations of the paſſions, and 
inſtructs men to be happy by practiſiag all 
the ſocial virtues, „ 
ETHMOVDALS (S.) the ſuture or ſeam that 
ſurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
is in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
pores or ſmall holes like a ſieve. ; 
ETAHMOTDES (S.) a bone in the middle of 
the os frontis, or bone of the forehead, and 
at the top of the root of the noſe, 


E'THNARCH (S.) a governor or ru'er of 2 


nation or province, the ſame with tetrareb. 


E'THNARCHY (S.) the art of ruling or go 


vernment. 8 

ETHNO'PHRONES (S.) a ſect of hereticks 

of the ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 
ſianity, but added thereto all the extraya- 
gancies of the Pagans, Ks 

ETHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 

manners; in Rbeterick, a deſcription of the 
genius, inclination, temper, manners, &c. 
« a perſon; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 
ture, 

ETHOPOP/TA (S.) a Rbetorical figure, of the 
ſame meaning with erbolꝛgy. | 


ETYMOLO/GICAL (A.) relating to the mean- | 


ing of words, by ſearching into their origi- 
„Dal derivation and fignification.” = * 
ETYMO' LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declares 
the meaning of words, by ſearching out the 


E TC 
ETYMOLOGIZE (V.) to give the true of 
ſuppoſed foundation or original of words, 
from whence the preſent meaning or uſe or 
them are ſhewn, | 
ETYMO'LOGY (S.) is that part of Grammar, 
that is bußed about fixing the meaning of 
words by ſearching into, or after their oci- 
ginal derivation, SS, X 
E'TYMON (S.) the original from whence a 
word is derived, 12 | 
EVA'/CUANTS (S.) medicines which carry 
off bad or ſuperfluous humaurs by ſecretion. 
EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, or 
&iſchar ge, f N 
EVACUA'TION (S.) the empty ing, diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring ane thing out of ano her ; 
, and in Phyfich, it is the leſſening the animal 
fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 
means. 8 | 1 
EVA”DE (V.) to put or ſhip off, by going 
from the ſubject in diſcourſe, or getting per- 
ſonally out off the way of doing or ſuffermg 
ſomething, 55 5 
EVANE'SCENT (A.) diſappearing, or going 
on of fight; periſhing, or coming to no- 
t ing. ö > a 
EVANGELICAL (A.) pertainiag to the goſ- 
pels or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ſtile 
or manner of the goſpel. | 
EVA'NGELISTS (S.) the inſpired authors of 
the goſpel; this name was alſo given in the 
primitive church to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to 
any particular place. e 1 
EVANGELIZE (V.) to preach the goſpel 3 
to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of - 
fomething agreeable and adyantageous to 
the hearers. ET 
EVA'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown of _ 
wore off, or away, particularly applied ta 
colours that are not durable. Ts 
EVA”PORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen any 
liquid or humid body by quantities going o 
or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
breathing or going out of it, and when done 
chymically, is performed by proper heats, till 
the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 
. ſtrength or confiſtence as is require. 
EVAPORA'TION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth teams or vapours from 2 
body; and in Plyſct, it is the ſweating 
thro? the pores of the ſkin 5 in Philoſophy, it 
is the exhaling the humidity or moiſture in 


fome. 

EVA'SION (S.) a put-off, excuſe, triok, or 
endeavour to get out ot the way. 

EV A'SIVE (A.) that is not plain and free, but 
endeavouring to put a thing afide by excuſes, 
put-offz, or deceitful promiſes, doubtful ex- 

. preſſion, and double entendres, | | 
EU'CHARIST (S.) a chriſtian ſacrament in- 
ſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 


true or ſuppoſed original of them. 


per: The biſhops and prieſts have only an 
* | authe- 


* 


a body, or turning it wholly into vapour or 


EVE 


l cording to the preſent church diſcipline ; in 
e primitive Times, the deacans uſed to give. 


EVE'NTILATE v.) to value, rate, prize or 


EVI 
adthority to conſecrate the elements, 20. ee (S.) the ſame. with evening, * 


eſtimate an.inher itancs or eſtate. 


he ſacrament to the congregation, The EVENTILA'TION (s,) a. purging, winnow. 


_ catechymens and penitents Wers not allow. | 
ed to be preſent at the conſecration. of the 
excbarift. Till the 12th century, the faithful 


Greek and Latin churches 3 about. which 


ing, cleanfing, examining, or fitting, into the 
bottom of a buſineſs, on queſtion. in debate; 
alſ> to apptaiſe or value an eſtate. 


communicated in both kinds, both in the] EVEN TU AL, (A.) aQug}iy being ſo, or com- 


ing to paſs, in a hat ticulat manner. 


time the Latin or Roman church refuſed. the EVER (Part.) that has no end, eternal, that 


cup to the laity, but the Greet, church conti- 


continues always. 


nued the ancient cuſtom; formerly bath the EVER GREENS. or PERE/NNIALS (8) 


- eaſtern and weſtern church conſecrazed with | 
leavened bread, which uſage is N. | 
nued in the Greek church; but the Latin 
church uſe unleavened bread. 


ſuch, plan:s as bear leaves, and remain green 
all the year round. | | 


EVERLA'SFING (A.) that has no end, that 


continues eferns}ly, 


EUCHARYSTICAL (A. apy thing belonging | E'VERSHOT (S.) is a,ſmall-market; town in 


to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whe- 
ther it be bread, wine, prayers, &c. 


Dorſe ſpire, diftant from London 106 com, 
puted, and 124, meaſured miles, ; 


EU'CHITES or EU'CHETES (S.) a. ſet. a- EVE'RT (V.) to turn tppſy turyy, to over, 


. mong the ancient he: eticks that prayed con- 
tinually, affirmirg that the whole of religion 


throw, to invert, or put into a quits, con- 
trary, poſition. ; 


conſiſted therein, founding their opinion up- | EVES (S.) ſee Eava. 
don the words of St. Paul, 1 Tbeſ. v. 17.| EME/SHAM or E'SAM, (S.) in, Horceferfoire, 


Pray withaut ceafings. © | | 
EU/CRACY (S.) a good and wholeſome tem- 
perature of the body. | 
EUDZZ/MON (s.) a good genius or ſpirit ; 
. and in Aſtrology, is the fourth houſe in a 
f; gure of the heavens, pretended to be the 
indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, & “ 
EUDO'XIANS (S.) heseticks, in.the 4th. cen- 
tury, who maintzined that the ſon was.crea- 
tei out of no“ hing, that he had a diſtin 
and different will from the Father, &c. 
VE (S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe | 
- Cially the firſt, or wife of Adam; alſo acon- 
. trafjon. for even or evening; alſo the name 
the day preceding any of the church fefti- 
_« vals, which is generally appointed for a faſt. 
© EVE'CTION. (S.) a lifting up, carrying out, 
praiſing or extolling; in _Afronemy, it is the | 
libration of the moon, or the inequality of | 
_ © her motion, which occaſions her at, or near 
her quarters, not to be in that line, which 
paſſes thro' the centre of the earth to the 


N r — 


is a very ancient town, eſteemed the ſep 
cond.in the county; fituate on a gentleaſs 
cent from the riyer Auas, oyer which it has 


a a ſtately bridge of ſeven arches,;, jt is a bo- 


rough that enjoys many privileges, ſome. by 
pre'cription only; it has hag ſeveral.charters, 
but its laſt was. granted by king James I. by 
which. the chief, government was veſted in 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſes, a re- 
cocder apd.chamberlain, who were all of them 


of the common- council, and four of them 


juſtices of the peace; thete.are alſo 24 other 


burtzeſſes called. sffiſtants; the, market is 


weekly on. Monday ;. there. ace three patiſh- 
churches. in it; its principal manuſacture is 
ſtockings; near this town is a vale for feed- 
ing ſheep, eſt: emed the moſt: fertile in the 
kingdom, called the.Ya'e of Eſam; the town 
ſends two members. to parliament, apd.is.73 
computed, and 96. meaſured; mites diſtant 
from London. 


ſun, which ſhe is, at her conjunction, op- EVE/STIGATE IV.)] ee ſearch or find out 4 


poſition, or ſyaigies. 
EVEN (4. ſuch number as- may be parted | 
into two equal parts without leaving any re. 
mainder; alſo. any thing that is flat, level, | 


plain, firaight, or ſmooth; alſo cloſe or pa- |EVI'CT (v.) 


thing by ſteps or degrees; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or ditficult queſtions, by drawing 
conclufjons. from, ſomething. that. is already 
known, &c, 5 

to convince, confute, or ſilenct 


-rallel to a thing, When one even number is | dy ſtrength of argument, | : 
. meaſured. or divided by another even number, [EVI{CTION (S.) the making a thing plain, 


and the quotient is alſo an even , 
ſuch number is ſaid to be evenly even; but 


; - Clear or intel'ig,ble, either by acgument or 


when the quotient is an odd number, then | E/'VIDENCE (S.) the proof that any thing 


it is ſaid to be evenly odd. 
E'VEN (part.) like, or in ſuch manner, juſt | 
ſo, indeed, in truth, & 


carries with it of the truth or falſhood of à 
matter; in Law, it is the; teſtimony ol per- 
ſons, deeds or writing to ſome fact in diſpute. 


EVEN or EVENING (S.) the cloſp of the day, E/VIDENT (A.) p'ain, clear, viſible, wg 


or that part of jt that is light after ſun. ſet, 


all the difficulties taken away, and no do 


left unanſwered, 


VENNESS (S.) plainneſs, ſmogthneſs, free | 
A a EVI DENTNESS (S.) plainneſs, undeniable- 


- from roughneſs or irregularity. 


proceeds gr gomes from any a9ion, 


7 


RVENT (s.) the ſuccels, reſult, or iſſue that] neſs, that cannot be gainſajd. E vll 


** 


© | the power of healing: The cure is per 


EVINCE (v.) to demovfirate, . make. plain, 


EVITABLE (A.) chat may be avoided, ſhun; 


. 


LOSES. | 
EU _ 
a ; ** ® * 0 F 


temper. that breaks out in ſores, particularly 
about the glands of the neck and throat, em- 
phatically called the king! teu, and which 
tradition affirms the kings of England, have 
form 
ed in a ſolemn manner, having ja particular 
office appointed. for. it in, the liturgy of the 
church of England; which ſe. 
EVIL or YEO'VIL. (s.) in Somerſaſbire, a 


large market town much ſrequented, 224. 1 Ge ks 
moſt famoys, rivers in the world; 


cially fince the decline of 1/chefter. ; it flands 
on the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 


part of the eloathing trade; but it is:chiefly A 
noted for making gloves, &c. the market 13] 
weekly on Friday, which is conſiderable far 


corn; it is diſtant from London. 194..compu- 
ted, and 124 meaſured miles, _ | 


neſs, , 


convince by. argument, vanquiſn, or over- 


come; and in Law, to convict. and recover |. ct | the Feri. 
el. Seren I it has-feveral canfiderable branches, wiſereof 


legally. SF <3 $325 | bd Ve 1 
EVIRA'TION (S.) a: gelding, unmanning, 


weakening, or making effeminate. 


ned, departed from, on prevented. 


1 


EU LOGY (S,) a praifiag, commending, or. 


ſpeaking. well of a. perſon; in the Greet. 
urch, the name of the ſacramental bread 
broke into ſmall pieces, which-was diſtribu - 
ted to thoſe wo were unqualified to commu- 
nicate; it was alſo a cuſtom for the-biſhops 


of thoſe preſents. that were made; either out 
of reſpect or obligation. 8 


EUNO/MIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions | 


of Eunomius, biſhop, of Czyc«m, in the 4th 
century, ho maintained; that the Father 
Was of a different nature from the Son, and 
that he knew God as well as God knew him- 


ſelf; that the Son did not ſubſtantially. unite: 


himſelf to the human nsture; but only. bap. 
tize j virtually in his operations, Sc. he bap- 
tied thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
of the trinity, and taught that faith without 
good works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c. 
EU'NUCH (S.) a man deprived of his genitals, 


⁊ practice much ia vogne among the Turks, | - 


employ ſuah perſons in the ſeraglio to 


particularly the women, 


EVOLU'TION (s.) in Algebra, is the extraQ-{- 
ing roots out of any power given; in Mar- 
fial Diſcipline, it is the doubling the ranks 


or files, the wheeling; or other motions-of a 


company, troop, &, and in common Affairs. 


the unfolding, : | 
ho 40. 85 uncolling, & c. of wares, 


EU'PATHY (s.) a ſubmiſſiveneſs or eafineſs in d 


or under ſufferi 


1 
* 


95 af „ L P34 1 4; 87 7 5 
Il. (S.) da, hurt, miſery, harms injury, 
and. in a. particular manner. applied fa à dif-. 


a. 


7 ” 


and, prieſts to. ſend-of it to each other. to keep}. 
up a friendly correſpondence z. alſo the name 


F; 


* - 


2 


4+ 
yo 


int. 5 
EU'PHEMISM (s.) a good reputation, name 


er 


ful, or ſmooth 


1 
. 


were defignedto, receive the wa ers in ti 
of greg: _ a are filled up by the myd 
and fand bro 


| Deen but is Loft in the 


tion has the ſame e 


—— = 
or chafacter; a'prijfing, or hondbrable ſet- 
ting forth the praiſe of a perſon; in Rbero- 
rich, it is a figure by which à Word of A foul 


| ord e 
or harſh ſoupd or agitation Ts ctiinged 


EU'PHONY ($. 


into one leſs Offenſive, 3 
an agreeable, plea 
ſound of words, 
tence, ſpeech, or oration ; alſo" 


leating, grace- - 
5 "OS fon 

ny Of 
TY ; 


+4 
o * 


eaſed, amended, or cured, 

d,; which ri- 
bag out of the mountsin Ararat in Armeniag 
keeps on its · courſe at firſt, from eaſt to weſt; 
but then having, left Ef 2erum, toi iy to the 
ſowh, ſeparates Najolig from Armenia,. and 


ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt n 


30% ' Me ſapata 7 : ria and , ia, 21 N 
E'VILNESS (S.) badanefs, fiofulneſs; heinouf- [ waſhing ! wolle of many te and ike 
\vor 


| below Selycia,, and near to Chef bas, "falls 


of rivers, 


into, the T/gr12, and ſo both together. di 
charge themfelyes into the Perfian.gulph , 


ſome have forced their way into A new'chan- | 
nel, the old ones being loſt and dammed up 
by time; the lakes als to the weſt, Which 

| in times 


brought down. by the river, How- 
ever, that branch that runs to 9 4 | 
| | ande 
Arabia, and has turned the' fruitſul glam of 
Babylon into a moraſe, altogether unpaſſable 
and uninhabitable.. _ Pliny and Strabe affirm, 
that it overfipws yearly. as the Nie does, and 
much; about the 5 time, which inunda- 
as to the fertility of 
Me ſanetamia, as the Nile has upon Egypt ; 


the waters of it run very flowly, and are 
navig till iz joins the Tigris.” g 


4 2 A ; 
'EURIV/PIDES.(8.), a famous tragic poet, Born 
at Salomme; he flouriſhed, in the reigg of 


Archelam, king of Macedon, who had him 
in great honour after he left bent, becauſe 
the comick poets were preferred before h 

he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor on 
in ſive; there are. now but 19 only in the 
whole; ſome. called him the woman bater 3 
he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 


were buried by the command of A cbilau at 


. " Pela, 7 7} I 1 4 * E . 
look after the grand ſeignior's palace, and{EU'RIPUS; ($,) an arm of the fea between 


Achata. and the  Negropont, ſo narrow juſt 
over-againſt. the capital city of the iſland, 
that people. croſs it over a draw-bridge, and 
a ſtone · btidge of five arches, between which 


ſtands a tower built by the Yenetians; in other 


parts it.js much broader, and the tide more 

regular and conſtant, in the narrow parts, 

the tides are-regular the firſt eigtit days of the 

moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 

days of the full, and the three laſt days of 

Gs laſt quarter regular; but the 9, 10, 1, 
43 0 < 


12, 


(S.) one of the lagen and 


v 


'EUPHORITA. ($3. the good effects or 3 
| tions af a medicine, by which''the"pi ent is F 


vi 
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* 72, 13 of the ſecond quarter, and the 21, 


© . where the ſea is broadeſt, and riſes when 
; EURO'CLYDON (S.) a violent tempeſtuous 


EUROPE (s.) one of the four parts into 


EUROPEAN (s.) an inhabitant of that part 


_ EURY/THMY (S.) a genteel carriage, and 


 EU'THANSY (S.) an eaſy, quiet, ſerene 


EUTY'CHIANS S.) hereticks of the 5th Tm] 


22, 23, 24 25 and 26 of the laft quarter, 
the tides are irregular z during which time it 
ebhs and flows 11, 12, 19, and 14 times in 
24 hours; and in the regular days it Rows 


ke other (eas ; there are alſo two particular | 
differences between the tides of Eur pus and 


che ocean; firſt, that the water for the mt 
part never riſes above a foot high, and that 
very rarely too, whereas in many parts of 
the ocean it rifes 24 cubits; ſecondly, in 
the ocean the water falls, when it ebbs, into 
o ſea, and rifes when it rolls towards the 
more; but the Zuripu riſes when the water 
ebbs towards the iſlands of the Arcbipelago, 


the water ebbs towards Theſſaly into the 
einalz at high water the waters ſtand ſtill 
for an haur and half, | 


wind, that generally happens about the be- 
ginning of winter, and from its dange:ouf 
nels. called the ſeaman's plague. 


which the world is divided, and contains 
th ſe count ies commonly called Chriftendem; 
or where they ate inhabited by ch: iſti:ns, 
extending itſelf from the 34th to the 7:0 
degree of north latitude, and from the gth 
to the 94 h degree of longitude. 


 EURO'PEAN (A.) ſomething belonging to or | 
. . afterthe manners and cuſtoms of che people 


of Europe, 


of the worl called Europe. 
"'EURY'DICE (S.) the daughter of Amyn/25, 
__ third king of er ; ſhe married Arideus, 
king Pbi/i/p's natural fon; ſo envious of 0. 
tympiai's grandeur, that ſhe took the field to 
deſtroy her; but being defeated and taken 
priſoner, Olyrpias ſent her a ſword, a long 
filk ace, and a cup of poifon, to make choice 
of her death; upon which Eurgdice, nothin 
terrified with thoſe diſmal preſents, after ha 
had prayed the gods that O/ympiar might one 
' day be reduced to the laſt extremity, took 
the lace and ſtrangled herſelf. l 


beautiful proportion of body; in Architecture, 
it is the general harmony and proportion of 
all the parts of a building; and in Phyßcł, 
it is the regular diſpoſition of the pulſe, 
EUTE'RPE (S.) one of ths nine muſes, to 
whom the invention of the mathematicks 
. and playing upon the pipe is attributed; the 
Ancients repreſented her crowned with a 
. garland of flowers, holding in each hand 
ſundry wind mufical inſtruments, ; 


departing out of this life, or dying. : 
EU'THYMY (s.) contentment, tranquility, 
and ſatis ſaction of mir. 
EU'THROPHY 8) a juft, due, and regular 
nouriſhment of the body, * 


A 
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tury, who followed the opinions of Euiyebin 
a Conſtantinepolitan monk, who cor tendin 
againſt Neforius, fell into a new herefy, af. 
firming Chriſt to be one thing and the Word 
another: He denied the fleſh of Chriſt to be 
Ike ours, ?ffi-ming his body to be celeſtial 
which paſſ:d thro' the v1gin, as thro! : 
chanrel ; that there were two na'vres in 
Chrift before the hypoſtatical union; but 
after it but one compounded of both; and 
thence concluded, that the divirity of Chriſt 
| both ſuffered and dief, &c. Being cordem. 
ned in a ſyned at C:nflantinople, convered 
dy Flavianu the biſhop he appealed to the 
emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of D.oſcurs,, 
biſhop of Slerandria, he ohtsined a ſynod 
called the aſſembly of thieves and robbers, 
| wherein his opinions were approved ; but 
they were again condemned by the ſecond 
| cecumenica! council helds at Chalcedon in 35l. 
EWE S.) the female ſheep. . 
E'WEL (S.) in Surrey, is cilled a market. 
town, but no fix'd day for it is to be found 
in any writing extant; about 12 miles ci. 
Rant from Londen, 
E“ WER (S.) a large filver veſſel, to cortain 
witer for the king's table. * 
EWR (S.) an «fice in the king's houſhold, 
' where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, ard ſerve up 
Water in filver ewers aſter dinner. 
EXACT (A.) punctual, true, juſt, nice, cv- 
riovs, obſervant, - | 
EXA'CT (V.) to cheat or impoſe upon a fer- 
' ſon dy making uſe of his ignorance, to de. 
mand of him more than is juſt or reaſona- 
ble; alſo to uſe violence or force in collect. 
ing taxes, &c, - 127 | 
EXA'CTION (S.) an unjuſt, rigorous, and 
unreaſonable demand; in Lav, it is an of- 
| * ficer's taking or demanding ſuch fees as are 
not appointed or allowed by the court, * 
EXA'CTNESS or EXA*CTITUDE (S.) care- 
fulaeſs, a diligect and ſtrict performing one's 
duty, promiſe and obligation to the greateſt 
nicety ; aiſo the making 2 garment, &c. 
very curiouſly,: or fit for the petſon or thing 
it was deſigned for. Bree 
EXA'CTOR (S.) a tax gatherer, an unjuſt, 
rigid and unreaſonable demander or collector. 
EXACUA'TION (S.) the making 1 thing 
ſharp pointed. 
EXA'GGERATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſub - 
jeQ by multiplying words needleſsly to en- 
hance, enlarge, and make a great ſtir about 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and make 
things much worſe than they really are, or 
ought to be. ; 
EXAGGERA'TION (S.) enlarging, ampliſy- 
ing, - aggravating. heaping- up, or amaffirg 
together, NT : 
EXA'/GITATE (v.) to diſlurb, diſquiet, ſtit 
up, or trouble. : | 
EXAGITA'TION 48.) a troubling, diſquiet- 


ing, vexing, or tormenting.  EXALP 


pliſy- 
affirg 


t, tir 
Ar 


io the exciſe, called the examiner's office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to re-examine account 


EX ARCH (S.) in ancient Times, was what we 


4 E'XARCHATE or E'XARCHY (s.) the of- 
fice, employ, dignicy, power, or juriſdiction | EXCE'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough ; - 


'EXARTHRE/MA (S.) a disjointing or put- 
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ALT (v.) to raiſe or lift up by promotion, 
* 8 2 in Cbymiſtry, to 
purify or refine a metal, and thereby render 
it uſeful and valuable. 

' EXALTA'TION (s.) the raifing or promot- 
ing a perſon to a higher dignity than he had 
before, or the praiſing and extolling him 


EXC | 
| EXARTICULA'TION (S.) in Sergey, the 
diiſlocating, disjointing, or putting à bone 
out of its proper place, ſocket, or. joint, 

EXA'SPERATE (V.) to enrage, make an- 
gry, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or in- 
cenie, : 


EXASPERA'TION (s.) enraging, provoking, 


lor ſome real or imaginary excellencies ; alſo} vexing or making angry. 


the reRifying or purifying metals, minerals, 
liquors, &c, and thereby rendering them 
more uſeful and valuable, than when in their 
natural fate. 2; = | 
EXA LTEDNESS (S.) a being lifted or puffed 
uo in the mind; alſo promoted to great dig- 
* nity and honour. a 
EXA MEN or EXAMINA/TION (S.) a ſearch- 
ing into, or trial of the qual ficatione of per» 
ſons that pre eat themſelves for the diſcharge 
ot ſome employ z alſo the trial of the truth, 
fitneſs or propriety of any thing. 
' EXAMINE (V.) to inquire after, to ſearch in- 
to the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any 
matter or thing. EE 
EXA/MINERS (S.) perſons appointed to ſearch 
into the truth or falſhood of any thing; alſo 
two officers appointed by the court of Chan- 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes 
produced on both fides of a cauſe, upon ſuch 
interrogatories as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 
hibit for the pu- poſe; there is alſo an office 


brought in, &c. 
- EXA'MPLE S.) a copy, pattern, model, or 
precedent. by or after which ſomething is to 
be made o dane. 
EXA/NIMATE (V.) to murder, kill, or de. 
prive of lite; to amaze, ſurpriſe, diſmay, 
frighten, put in fear, aſtoniſh or confound 
to ſwaon, or loſe all ſenſation for a time. 
EXA'NNUAL ROLL (S.) a roll or liſt of fines: 
which could not be levied, in which deſpe 
rate debts were formerly entered, in} order 
> to be read annually to the ſheriff, to ſee 
what of them could be got in. 
+ EXANTHE'MATA (S.) wheals or puſtules 
that break out in the ſkin of tne head, 


now call primate of a diaceſe; it was alſo a 
dignity of the empire ; the emperor's general 
in the weſt, and his vicar refiding . at Ra- 
venna, were ſo called; the firſt exarch was 
under Fuftin the Young, in 567 ; the laft 
was Eutychius, defeated by Aft»{pbur, king 
of the L,mbards, in 751. Now exarch, in 


the Greek 'cburch, is a vifitor deputed into 
provinces by the patriarch, to ſee whether 


the biſhops do their duties, and whether the 


reſt of the clergy obſerve the canons of the 
church. | 


of an exarch, 


EXAU'CTORATE (V.) to put out of place, 
| diſcharge from an office, or take away the 
power of acting or doing as before. | 
EXAUGURA'TION (s.) a prophaning, un- 
hallowing, or defecrating, | 
EX CADE'/SCENCY (S.) fury, rage, paſſion, 


great heat or anger; and in Phyſþh, ſuch a 
| diſpoſition to violent paſſions of the mind, 


as brings diſeaſes upon the body. - 
EXCA'RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, 
or make uſe of and practiſe the giving or 
taking ſuch medicines that will produce ſuch 
an effect. | | | 
EXCARNIFICA'TION (S,)'a ſeparating, 
parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from 
the bones. . | - 
er (V.) to ſcoop, dig out, or make 
hollow. 2 , ; 
EXCEE'D (V.) to go beyond what was allow= 
ed, to do better or finer than another. | 
EXCEE'DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravagant, immoderate, _ 
EXCE'L (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- 
do others in any art or ſcience; to be fa- 
mous or expert in any reſpe& whatever, 
whether good or bad. 8 
EXCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 
degree of perfection a perſon has in any art 
or ſcience; alſo-a title of honour given to 
ambaſſadors, governors of caſtles, & . 
E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 
choice, good, in an eminent degres. 
EXCE'LSITY (S.) 'highnefs, haughtineſs, 
- 'proudneſs. 4 FAR tb 
EXCE/NTRICK or EXCE'NTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a different centre to ſome - 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upon 
different centres. B43 e 
EXCE'PT (Part.) unleſs, * OE 
EXCE'PT (V.) to object to or againft a perſon 
or thing; to find fault with; to take out of 
a number of others; to differ from the com- 
mon or general rule, a | 
EXCE/PTION (S.) ſomething taken from or 
out of a number of other things, and differ- 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in tho 
Latin grammar, that vary from the general 
rule; in Law, it is a ſtop, bar, or demur 


to an aQtion. = 
EXCE/PTIONABLE (A.) that is or may be 
found fault with or objected to. 
EXCE'RPT (A.) broke off, choſen, culled or 
picked out of a large parcel. 

alſo any ſort of riot or debauchery ; in 4. 
' rithmetick or Geometry, it is the difference 


kung out of jts proper place, 


between any two unequal given numbers or 
by | 5 ENDL quantities, 
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'BXCE'SSIVE (A.] that goes beyond aay due 


 mealwe or moderate bounds, either of beat, | the ese upon malt, beer, ale, &c. collecdel 


cold, value, labour, &c. 


EXCE'SSIVBNESS (S.) extravagancy, un- quer z. their ſalary is 8004. per annum each, 


reaſonableneſs, unboundedneſs, without re- 


Grains. | i on reward, but from the king only, Fron 
EXCHANGE (V.) to give one thing or com- theſe commiſſionere there lies: an appeal to 


modity for another. 
EXCHANGE (S) a permutation, or giving 


one thing for another, which really and in- 


deed includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gain and fales whatever; ſometimes. it is 


refrained to the difference or premium paid] part or member; and in Charch fan, 


by merchants to one another, for bills drawn 
in one country. to be paid in another; and 


ſometimes the place where merchants. meet | 


publickly to negotiate their buſineſs, &c, is 
fo called. | 
KXCHEQUER (S.) 2 law. court, erected by 
 Wilkem the Conqueror, and formed on the 
model of that in Normandy, ſet up by Rell ; 
it had its name from the parti- coloured cloth 
which covered the board, The authority of 
this court was ſo grest, that no man might 
contradict a ſentence pronounced here. In 


this court, not only the affairs concerning all 


the great barontes in England, and all ſuch 
eſtates an held in capite, were tranſacted, 
but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and many points determined, which aroſe 
from incident queſtions z the bufineſs of t 


'. Exchrgu r confiſting not only in accounts, | 


but in trial of cauſes; for until the 28th of 
Edward I. the Common Pleas were uſually 
held im this court; it being then enacted, 


That no Coen Plea fpould be benceforth be/d| 


in the. Exchequer, ontrary to the Tenonr of 
Magna Charta. From the time of the con- 
queſt down to that time, the great barons 
ok the realm, both ecclefiaſtical and ſecular, 
were. generally the only judges of this court, 
the chief jufticiary being preſident : But af 
terwards inſtead of theſe eccleſiaſtieal and 
ſecular barons, canoniſts and other inferior 


lay perſons learned in the laws, were ad- 


mitted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
or fat in the places of thoſe who had thoſe 
real dignities. 
EXCHE/QUER (V.) eo cite or call a perſon by 
- a writ out of the Exchequer- court, to come 
and anſwer, &. 
BXC3'SABLE (A.) any thing (hat is ſubject to 
or may be charged with the duty of exciſe, 
EXCTVSE (S.) a duty or impoſition obarged on 
beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſoap, &c. This 
duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
1660, during the life of that prince, in Eng- 
lard aud Wales, and has been continued and 
augmented by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 
extended to Scotland. This is one of the 
| geareſt branches of the revenue, and was 


quantities, or that which. is. leſt aſten the| 
lefler is taken from or out of the greater. at the general exciſe office in the 0/d 0 


EX U 
by feven commiſſioners for the king, who's 
London ; and receive the whole product 0 
all over England, and pay it into the Exche. 
and they are obliged by oath. to take no ſes 


: five othery,, called commiſſioners of appeal; 
the number of clerks, collectors, &c. an 
very numerous, and the charge of their 6. 
x laries above 300,000 l. per annum, 

EXCT'SION (S.) in Surgery, a-cutting off any 


eſpecially. among the Jet, the cutting of 

from bis pesple, a puniſhment mentioned in 

ſcripture, and frequently inflited by God Al. 
mighty for crimes of an extraordinsry guit; 

The Jeu pretend to teckon up 36, which 

- whem preſumptuouſiy committed, are to be 

thus puniſhed ; the rabbins reckan-thiee(ort 
of ext %,; one, which deſtroys only tie 
body; another, only the ſoul; and a third, 
both foul and body, ard ſeems to be vey 
much like annihilation, which they explin 
thus; the firſt was an untimely death; the 
ſecond by Levit, xviii. 29. where it is ſail, 
Even the ſoalt that. commit them, ſhall bt ul. 
off from among the people; the third by, the 
expreſon. That ſoul: ſhall be utterly. cut of, 
bis iniquity ſhall be upon bim: Thus thee 

; heretical Ir make the ſoul mortal or in 

mortal, according to the degrees of miſbe. 

haviour of the people. 

EXCITA'TION: or EXCITEMENT. (8). 
provoking, ſtirring up, or prompting a pet- 
ſon to do or ſuffer ſomething, 

EXCI/TE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, provoke, pull 
forward, quicken, or encourage. 

EXCLAILT M (V.) to roar or cry out aloud, t 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or rail at. 

EXCLAMA' TION (S.) a crying, os roa 
out, a finding fault with or railing againſt 

EXCLA'MATORY (A. ) thoſe ſort of ſpercii 
or. orations, that contain exclamations, ri 

ings- ar accuſations, 

EXCLU?DE (v.) to cut off, ſhut out, ot tal 
away from. Bt och | 

PXCLU/SION (S.) a cutting off, thruſting o 
or away 3 a debarring, hindering. or takin 
from. nl : 

EXCLUSIVE (A.) that has the power, 0 
capable of hindering, cutting off, or tab 
away; alfo ſomething done without tak 

notice of, or calling for the affiſtance of i. 
other. 

EXCO(GITATE (V.) to invent or diſcort 

by examining, ruminating, or cloſe think 
upon the nature or relation of things. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE (V.) to ſhut out, & 

exclude from the uſe or privilege of £ 
that a perſon had the liberty of, "Bi 

| enjoy'd before z but is commonly re 1 


formesly farmed out, but now it is managed 


to church memberſhip. excol 5 
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BXCOMMUNICA/TIUN; (S.) 2 church cen | 


go gue ſatisfaction, his ſeparation was doubled 
death, in which caſe his male children were 


E X C 


e, ot ſhutting out from communion ; with 
2 JS were. three degrees of it; 
the ürſt called Nidyt, that is, ſeparation. or 
diſtance, called in the New Teſtament, 
Joba iB. 23. Caſling out of the ſynagogue : 
the perſon thus excommunicated wat gbliged 
to ſtand off from company. the ſpace. of — 
cuhits. and neither in eating, ſteꝛping, bath- 
ing, &c. to come nearen any perſon tor thirty 
days, unleſs, he had ſubmitted to Penance, 
but was allowed ta be preſent at their reli · 
gious cetemonies, and might inſtru@, or be 
inſtructed z it was alſo lawful for him to hire 
ſervants, or to go to ſervice. If he conti - 
nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 


or trebled, and ſometimes, continued to his 


not admitted to circumciſſon, till he gave 
proofs of, his repentance z and if he died im- 


penitent, chey hung a ſtone upon his hecſe, | 


to ſhew he deſerved to he ſtoned, and there - 
fore nobody mide any mourning for him, or 


accompanied his corps; neither was he buried | 


in. the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 


into a place by himſelf, The ſecond kind 


they, call, Cberam, which, 1, Cor, v. 5. 78 
called the delivering to Satan; this. was: pub 


lickly. denounced in the face of the whole p 


church, with the addition of the. curſes; 
mentioned ia Moſes's law when theſe curſes 
were publick/y,denaunced, they had candles 
burning, whicky were put out at the end of 


the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
lon under this cenſure was to have no- ſhare 


in the light of the regions above: This way 
executed upon the inceſtuous Cor iatbian, and 


alſo upon Hymaneus and Alemander. In the 


Cb. iſtian burcb, thaſe thus excommunica- 


ted, uſed to be conſigned up to the poſſeſſton 


of evil ſpirits, to be afflicted with terrible diſ- 
eaſes, 
is in the New Teſtament called Moranotha, 
or, ſubject to divine vengeance; others will 
have it ſignify, 25s n death, to intimate, that 


the condemned perſon was delivered over to 


death in the ſevereſt ſenſe; to which ſome 
thiok St. Jobs alludes, when he ſays, There 
is 4 fin. unto death, The Sadducees had a 
ſort of exc:mmunic 1tion among them, that] 
comprehended all the three kinds, called Te. | 
ſragrammaton, which they pronounced in the 
following manner: At a full congregation in 
the temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 
a trumpet, and the books of the law lying 


* 


by them, they uſed to begin the ſolemn im- 


precation by ſounding their trumpets z then 
the Levirer ſung, and excommunicated the 
Samaritans in their mufick, with all the three 
degrees of excammunication, curling them by 
the. myſterious name of Febeweh, by the 


decalogue, and with all the curſes of the 


interior and ſuperior courts of judicature, 


The third and moſt formidable kind | 


E XC 
with them, and declaring, that no Sana. 
ritan ſnould be admitted a proſelyte, nor have 
any ſhare in the reſurrection of the juſt. 
The heathens had alſo their excammunicacion, 
and thoſe. under that cenfure were forbid 
being at the ſacriſioes; and afterwards t 
were delivered over to evil Genii with im- 
precations ; and this was looked upon as the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only. inflied 
upon incorrigible criminals; it deſcended 
from the Greeks to the R:mans, though very 
ſeldom. uſed ;. it was alfa the ſevereſftpuniſhe 
ment among. the ancient Gauſs, The pri- 
mitive Ctuiſtians practiſed two kinds; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thoſs under ſen. 
tence-for a time, or till they were likely to 
die ; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here- 
ticks or imponitents. It was a general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to be received into 
any church; and from a goad and wholeſome 
law. turned into prieſtcraft and profit, ſome» 
times one pateiarch, biſhop or council undo- 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome. ſecuiar deſign, without the leaſt re. 
gard to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention, than to gain power 
over the party or people againſt whom it was 
thundered. Hiſtory / ſurniſnes ſo many inſtan 
ces ofthis under the papal uſurpation, that 
it would be endleſe to enumerate” them, 
Sometimes, when the pope and king quar - 
relled, a whole nation (and particularly our 
own tſeveral times) has been laid under an 
incerdi& and excommurication, which is con- 
trary to the ancient. diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the 2 ſword, and never 
but upon ſpiritual oocaſions, the principal 
eFect being to exclude: the — 
the fociety of the faithful, depriving him of 
the benefits of divine ſervice and the ſaera- 
ments, &c, This cenſure not extending ta 
any civil farfeiture, whatever belongs to bim, 
as a man, a father, a huſband, ore 
a king, by che law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remain 
untouched ; However, religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the encommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolution within a 
time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture; and in England, if it 
was not within forty days, the excommunica- 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato-capiends warded'z but 
God be thanked, fince the Reformation, and 
particularly fince the Revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed, | 
EXCO/RIATE (V.) to pull, trip, or flea of 
the ſkin from any animal. : 
EXGORIA!TION (S.) the fleaing the ſkin from 
off an animal; and in Phyfich, fignifies the 
tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal difeaſe commonly called the 


Fharging all the u not ſo much at to cat 


gripes, occafioned by gnawing or fretting hu. 
| mours, . 


EXE | EXE 

mours, or acids acting upon the bowels ; |[EXECU'TION (S.) the acting, doing, or dif. 
, alſo the barking or peeling off the outward| charging a duty, office, or bufineſs ; alſo to 
rind of trees, | put a perſon to death by publick authority; 
E'XCREMENT (S.) the dregs or waſte parts | in Lov, it is the laſt performance of an 20, 

of a thing, and commonly means the ordure, as of a fine, judgment, &c. and this is fome. 

mucus, or other diſcharges of animals, times final, which turns the defendant 
EXCREMENTI'TIOUS (A.) like to, or oi] goods into money, or extendeth his land, 

the nature of excrements, and delivers them to the plaintiff, &c, andin 
FXCRE'SCENCE or EXCRE'SCENCY (S.) ] military Affairs, it is the pillaging or plunder. 

a ſuperfluous or waſte part that grows out of | ing a country by the enemy's army, or elle 

another, as warts, tumours, &c. buying it off with a large ſum of money, 
EXCRETION (S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or | EXECU'TIONER (S.) any one that performy, 
putting forth of the excrements, or excre- | executes, or does what he is appointed to 


mentitious humours. do; but particularly reſtrained to him wh1 
EXCRE'TORY DUCTS (s.) ſmall duQs or] is apprinted to hang, burn, whip, &c. ſuch 
vefſels, making part of the compoſition or] offenders againſt the ſtate, as are legally 
ſtructu e of the glands, condemned to ſuch puniſhments. 
EXCRU'CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or EXECUTIVE or EXE/CUTORY (A.) thit 
grieve, by piinſul wracks, blows, &c. has the power of doing a thing, by virtue oi 
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EXCRUCIA'TION (S.) tormenting, wrack-| a proper authority, 
ing, afflicting, grieving, puniſhing, &c. EXE/CUTOR (S.) a doer or performer; and 
EXCU'/LPATE (V.) to engrave or carve; in Law, means that perſon who by the will 
alſo to make innocent, by juſtifying or] and teſtament of a deceaſed perſon, is im. 
clearing an accuſed perſon, powered to act and do whatever is neceſſary 
EXCURSION (S.) the invaſion or inroads of | to fulfil the ſame; 
one bordering country upon, or into ano- | EXE'GESIS (S.) an explanation, declaring, or 
ther, as of Enyland into Scerland, &c, allo| ſhewing in an eaſy method that which ſeemed 
the lezving the matter or ſubject that a per- | difficult or hard to be performed; ſoin A:. 
ſon is ſpeaking to, or writing upon, to bring | bra, exegiz numeroſa wel linealis, is the nv- 
in ſomething elſe, that may at a diſtance il-| meral or geometrical ſolution of the queſtion 
luſtrate the preſent ſubject. propoſed ; ſo in Rbeteri k, what the orator 
EXCU'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be] delivered obſcurely, he makes intelligible by 
forgiven or juſtified, when the truth comes | proper explanations and applications. 
to be krown, 1 85 EXEGE*TICAL (A.) any thing that is expla- 
EXCU'SABLENESS (S.) the reaſon why an natory, or that is uſed to make a thing plain 
act or dee i ſhould be pardoned, excuſed, | and eſy to be done or underſtood, 
or borne with, EXE'MPLAR (S.) a copy or pattern fit fc 
EXCU'SE (S.) an endeavour to palliate or another perſon to follow, and thereby av0il 
juſtify ſomething done, uſually applied to or eſchew the evil or inconvenience. thit 
criminal matters, : _ | may otherwiſe be run into; alſo the idea of 
EXCU'SE (V.) to plead for, or in behalf of a a thing that a painter, carver, &c. has of 
perſon or action, either by leſſening or pal-| his work before he goes about it; a plan or 
liating a fault committed, or juſtitying the] model to imitate or copy after. 
fact, by ſhewing the reaſonahlene s or ne- [EXE'/'MPLARY (A.) worthy or deſerving of 
ceſſity thereof; alſo to forgive, or wink at] imitation 3 a proper or fit perſon to copy 
ſomething done. after, &c. EDD LOR | 
EXCU'SSIOf- (S.) a ſhaking off; alſo a dili-|EXEMPLIFICA'TION (S.) a plain and vift- 
gent and careful examination, or thorough| ble demonſtration of a thing by examples or 
inquiſition into a thing. ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it is the 
E'XECRABLE (A.) hateful, deteſtable, abo-| duplicate or copy of a record, letters patent, 
minable, very wicked, odious, or impious,| &c, ſealed with the great ſeal, which are a 
that ought to be ſhunned or avoided, effectual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the ot 
E'XECRABLENESS (S.) impiety, abomina-| ginals themſelves; and nothing but what it 
bleneſs, or the reaſon why a perſon or thing recorded, is in this ſenſe to be exemplified. 
ſhould be accuſed, hated, or avoided. EXE'MPLIFY (V.) to prove, confirm, ot 
E' XECRATE (V.) to curſe, abjure, excom-| make good by example; alſo to copy outa 
municate, expreſs great hatred or diſl.ke to, | deed or writing in a large fair character. 
to wiſh harm or evil to, | -|EXE'MPT (v.) to free from an incumbrance, 
EXECRA'TION (S.) a ſolemn curſing or de- | tax, duty, &c, to privilege, 
nouncing judgment againſt a perſon z alſo| EXE'MPT (S.) in military Affairs, mean# 4 
any defice or wiſh that evil may come to,| life-guard man freed or excuſed from doing 
or upon a perſon, : his duty; in France, it is an officer in he 
E'XECUTE (V.) to accompliſh, do, or per-| guards who commands in the abſence of 
form any thing; alſo to puniſh a perſon un- the captain. | 
der the ſentence of the law with death, EXE'MPTION (S.) a privilege, — 
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muinity, whereby a perſon is not requir 
_— ray ſervice in a court &c. which 


wiſe he would be; a privilege given by 
* to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
laity, to free them ſrom the juriſdiction of 
their reſpective ordinaries; for in the primi- 
tive ages of Chriſtiavity, the churches were 
governed by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the pricſts 
having a conſiderable ſhare in the govern 
ment with the biſhops z but to prevent the 
:ncreaſe of diviſions, it was found neceſſary, 
that the biſhop only ſhould have the ſuper- 
intendency ; the ne ghbouring biſhops, whoſe 
churches lay under one province, l:kewiſe go- 
verned themſelves by ſynods, and choſe the 
biſhop of the capital to be their head; and 
ſo by cuſtom he gained a ſuperiority over the 
| reſt; this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by a canon 
in the firſt council of Nice, which appointed 
particular honours and privileges to the bi- 
ſhops of Feruſalem z but in the Latin church, 
many great monaſteries being built, which 
were governed by men of great birth, learn- 
ing and merit, the biſhop's authority began 
to be queſtioned, which occafioned many 
warm diſputes; the abbots th. owing them- 


ſelves under the protection of St. Peter, ob- 


tained many grants from the pope, in preju- 
dice to the biſhop's authority, till at laſt the 
monaſteries were exempted ; in imitation of 
theſe, the chapter alfo of cathedrals, conſiſt. 
ing for the moſt part of regulars, got the 
ſame ; by theſe means, the pope's authority 
was mightily increaſed every where, and 
from cuſtom and indulgence at firſt, laid 
claim to abſolute authority, taking advantages 
of the diſagreement 'of thoſe who ought to 
have made humility and true religion their 

practice, as well as their pretence. 

E'XEQUIES. (S.) the funeral rites performed 
at the burial of the dead, according to the 
cuſtom of the country where we are. 


[ 
E'XERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing of- 


ten; to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
ſame thing; to ſtir, play, ride, &c. for the 
ſake of health; in War, it is an officer's 
teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 
of every part of diſcipline, in order to be ea- 
pable to offend the enemy, or defend them- 
ſelves the more eafily ; alſo to try a perſon's 
patience by ill uſage, or great trouble and 
affliction. | 
E'XERCISE (S.) ſuch taſks cr performances 
that ſcholars do, to come at the knowledge 
of an art or ſcience, | 
EXERCITA'TION (S.) a diſcourſe, eſſay, 
comment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject; in 
Pbyſict, a ſtrong exerciſe or motion, upon 
account of one's health, ſuch as riding, &c, 
EXE/RT (V.) to do one's utmeſt; to ſtrive 
or endeavour to accompliſh a thing with 
one's whole might, ſkill, or power, 
EXE'RTION (S.) a putting out one's whole 
power, ſtrength,” or ſkill, to do or perform 


ſomething. 


EXETER or EXON (s.) in Dewonſoire, is| 


1 


E X H 

both now, and has been for ages, a very largs 
rich and populous city, ſeated on the river Ex, 
which is lately made ſo navigable up to the 
very walls, as to admit large ſhips to take 
in their loading; it was formerly very ſtrong, 
being defended by a great caſtl ong and 
high walls and outworks, which are uli now 
gone to ruin; the pleaſantneſs of its fituation, 
and convenience for trade, occafions a great 
reſort both of gentry, merchants, and me- 
chanicks ; and particularly for that branch of 
the woollen trade, called ſerges, perpetuanas, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend abroad 
in very great quantities; it is a biſhop's ſee, 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Cecil 
family, and returns two members te parlia- 
ment: The town is a mile and a half in cir- 
cuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtretch themſelves, 
in ſome parts, a great way; it has fix gates, 
ard four principal ſtreets, each of which 
have many by ſtreets, lanes, &c. it is well 
watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leaden 
pipes into conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 
the city, for their reception; it contains 1 

pariſh-churches, 13 of which were by Oliver 


Cromꝛuell's order expoſed to ſale by the com- 


mon crier ; the cathedral is the chief, which 
is a very large, magnificent Gorbick building; 
the preſent civil government of this city is by 
mayor, aldermen, four bail ffs, and a com- 
mon council; there are alſo ſeveral compa= 
nies of tradeſmen, each of which are ruled 
by their own officers, who are choſen annu- 
ally; there are weekly two markets, vis. 
Wedreſday and Friday; 138 computed, and 
172 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 


EXFO'LIATE (V.) to riſe up, or part like 


ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &c, or as the leaves of a roſe, &c, 


EXHALA/TION (S.) a fume or fteam iſſuing 


from a body, and d:ſperfing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere z it is frequently ufed for vapour 
but the nice writers reſtrain exbalarion to duch 
fumes as are emitted by dry bodies only, and 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones ; nitrous and 
ſulphureous exbalations ate the chief matter 
of thunder, lightening, and ſeveral other 
meteors in the air, | 


EXHAL'E (V.) to fume, fleam, or lightly 


breathe or ſend out vapours, &c. 


EXHAU'ST (V.) to empty, drain, or quite 


draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waite, 
or ſpend extravagantly; in Philoſophy, the 
air is ſaid to be exhauſted out of a receiver, 
when by the operation of an air- pump ſo lit- 
tle is left, that very few ceatures or inſects, 
can live in it ; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeem to be affected, althoꝰ the pump has been 
emptied all it can, 


EXHAU'STION (S.) a particular branch in 


mathematicks, uſed by the ancients to prove 
the equality of two magnitudes, and thew 
that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs chan 
the other, there will ariſe a CO 
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EXHEREDA'TE (v.) to difinherit, cut off, 
take from, or blot out. 

EXHI'BIT (v.) to produce, ſhew, preſent, 
offer; in Lav, it is when a deed, acquit- 
tance, or other writing, as in a chancery ſuit 

| exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and the 


examiner writes upon the back, that it was, 


ſhewed to ſuch an one at the lame time of 
his examination. 

EXHIBI'TION (S.) «a producing or ſhewing 
of titles, authorities, or other proofs of mat- 
ter of fact in conteſt ; anciently it fignified 

 ſhewing any thing openly or plainly, as a 

- tragedy, c. which is now called a repreſen- 
tation; at the Univerſities it is the ſettlement 
or endowment that a benefactor has allotted 

or appointed for the maintenance of a ſcho- 
lar, not depending upon the foundation. 

EXHILERATE (V.) to enliven, cheer up, 
make merry, pleaſe, or delight. 

EXHILERA'TION (S.) an enlivening, cheer- 

ing, pleafing, or delighting. 

EXHO RT (V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 

encourage, incite, ſtir up, or counſel, 

EXHORTA'TION (s.) perſuading, caution- 
ing. encouraging, &c. 

EXHO'RTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or argument that 
tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
citing a perſon to do fomething. 

E'XIGENCE (S.) need, occaſion, ſtrait, dif- 
ficulty, or expedient 3 whatever a thing te- 

quires, or is ſuitable thereto, 

PF'XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a pinch or 

ſttrait; in Law, a writ that lies where the 
defendant in a perſon: ] action cannot be 


found, nor any thing belonging to him with- | 


in the county, that may be attached or diſ- 
trained; it is directed to the ſheriff, order- 
ing him to proclaim and call the party five 
county days ſucceſſively, and cherte him to 


appear upon pain of outlawry z this writ al- | 


ſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the 
' indifted party cannot be found, 
BXI1GE'NTERS (S.) four officers of the court 
of Common - Pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all ations where the pro- 
ceſs of the outlawry lies, 
EXIT GUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, that 
takes up but little ſpace or room. 
EXILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtle, 
E'XILE (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thruſt out 
of his native country, as a puniſhment for 
ſome crime committed againſt the ftate, and 


ſo to remain for a term of years or life ; alſo | 


the place where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 
the puniſhment itſelf. 
EXIL MIO US (A.) delicate, choice, rare, 
mous, curious, nice. 
EXVST (V.) to be, of have an aQual being. 
EXI'STENCE (S.) that whereby any thing ac- 
-  twally is what it is called. So a man has 
_ . certain properties that demonſtrate him 
ſach; as ſhape, reaſon, ſpeech, &c. with- 


fa- 


| Aa place; the name of the ſecond bo k in the 


| hends the hiſtory of the departure of the |. 


EXO/RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſs, er- 


their lives upon the ſucceſs; 


1 
| excite in us another idea than that we joy 
have of him, and for which reaſon, when; 
birth coming from a woman has not theſe 
diſtinguiſhing characters, although it really 
has exiflence, yet it has not the exiftence of 1 


man, or the human ſpecics, and is therefor, 
called a monſter; 
Place; 


E'XIT (S.) a leaving or going out of a 
alſo a dying or going out of life, 

EXO'DIARY (S.) in the Romun Tragedy, wa 
a droll or mimic, who appeared on the ſtage 
when the tragedy was ended, and perſoi tned 
ſomething comical or divertung to pleaſe ihe 
company, 

E/XODUS (S.) a going forth, or departing fron 


Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it compre. 


reelites out of Egypt, under the conduct of 
Moſesz herein we have the birth of Meſes, his 
education and flight, the perſecutions which 
the Hebrew: ſuffered from the kings of ERH] 
the return of Moſes from the land of M. dun] 
the plagues which he brought upon Fyyp; 
the departure of the Hebrews ; their paſſage 
through the Red Sea; the manner of giving 
the law; the erecting the tabernacle; ard 
the celebration of the ſecond paſſover. It 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, beginning 
from the death of Jaſepb, in the year of the 

world 2369, before Chriſt 1631. 

EXO MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is the ſtat: 
ting out of the navel; alſo a dropſy or up 
ture there. | 

EXO'NERATE (V.) to unburthen, diſchage, 

clear, or eaſe a perſon of a debt, duty, 

or incumbrance that lay upcn him. 

EXO'RABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affable 
forgiving diſpoſition, that may be wrouylt 
upon by intreaties, 

EXO'RABLENESS (S.) tenderneſs, compi 

fion, good nature, or eafineſs to be inties · 

ed, wrought upon, or ſoſtened. 


travagance, much out of the way, the de- 
manding a great deal more for a thing thi 
it is worth, 
EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, unreaſos- 
able, or extravagant. ; 
EXORCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed nd. 
ently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils: Tit 
cuſtom is a8 old as Chriſtianity, being pri 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſiles ; the pri 
tive Chriſtians were ſo well aſſured of he 
prevalence of their prayers upon theſe or 
fions, that they publickly offered to venture 
the church al 
Rome, at this day, makes great gain by thi 
practiſe, impoſing much upon the credull) 
of their blind 4dorers. i 
EXO'RCIST (S.) a praQiifer of exorciſm; 2 
à conjurer; alſo an order in the 
Greek and modern'Reman church. 


EXORCTZE (v.) to 6aft out, or lay devil & 
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EXP 
TXORDIUM (8.) an introduction, preamble, 

or preface to an oration or book. 
EXORNA'TION (S.) che beautify ing, adorn- 

ing, ornamenting, or ſetting thing off. : 
EX0'S$ATE (V.) to carve in foch a manner, 
x8 to take out the bones of a creature, which 
is commonly called boning. 


* 


EXOTICK (A) any thing that is of a foreign 
woods, lants, &c. 
XA ND (V.) to extend or ſtretck out; to 
n or unfold. | 
have of laſting or prelerving diſtance; in 
Phyſicks, it is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of ® body, whether from an 
external cauſe; as rarefaction; or from an 
internal cauſe, as elaſticity, Bodies naturally 
expand by heat beyond their dimenfjons 
when cold, whence their ſpecifick-gravities 
ate different at different ſeaſons of the year. 


| EXPANNSED (A.) firetched, widened, inade 


greater in external ſurface than before ; in 
Heraldry, diſplay d, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 


= - openly, - - 
EXPANSION (S.) a ſpreading abroad; a lay- 


ing open, or ſtretching out; in Phyſcks, it 
is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of ra- 
reaction. | 


EXA RTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 


4 * 


of chancety, when a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by one party only, 


{EXPA/TIATE (V.) to enlarge upon a'ſubjeR, 
| *by bringing in whatever may ſerve to illuf- 


trate the matter, | b 
EXPA“TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully dif- 

courſing, or explaining a ſulject, matter, 
or diſcourſe by illuſtrations, &c. 


EXPE/CT (V.) to wait, ſtay, or look for 2 


thing or 


[EXPECTA'TION (s.) a depending upon, hop- 


ing, waitmg, or looking for fomething, 
BXPE'CTORATE (V.) to throw out, or dif. 
charge any thing from the ſtomach. 


ting out of phlegm, 
PE'DIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 
to he done. 285 


WEXPEDIENT (s.) a way method, or means 


| todo ſomething propoſed, inſtead of ſome 
other thing, that ſhould have been done. 
E'XPEDITE (v.) to forward, haften, pro- 
"mote, or diſpatchb. | 
! == mug (A.) quick, nimble, ready, AC- 
„ 2. 5 


EXPEDITION (S.) the doing ſomethiag 

quickly, the making haſte, or forwarding a 
matter; alſo a journey or particular affair, 
' that a perſon goes or ſends about ; alſo a 
deſcent or attack in war, | 
EAPEDI'TIOUS (A.) quick, nimble, 
briſk, ready in doing, promoting, diſpatch. 
ing, or putting things forward. fn 
PXPEDI'TIOUSNESS (S.) quickneſs, di- 


. * 1 
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or outlandiſh growth or production, Whether 


4 
4 
4 


| 


EXPANSE (9.) in Metphyſicts, is the idea we | 


| 


EXPECTORA'TION (S.) the raifing and ſpit. | 


active, | 


EXP 
EXPE'L (V.) to thruſt, cat, force, or drive 


out. 

EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, voſt, or amount, 

or what a thing comes to. 

EXPE'ND (V.) to hay out for, or upon a per- 
ſon or thing. | 

EXPE'NDITOR (S.) a ſteward, agent, or 
officer that looks aſter the repairs of tho 
banks of Romney Aar. 

EXPENSIVE (A.) chargeable, dear, that colts 
a great deal; alſo wantonly, laviſh, or that 
ſpends more than there is occaſion ior. 

EXPE'NSIVENESY (8.) chargableneſs, coſt- 


lineſs, dearneſs, 
knowledge, or kill, ac- 


EXPERIENCE (8) 
quired by practice. 

EXPERIENCE (V.) to find or know the pro- 
fit or diſadvantage, ctrarge or value, good 
or ill of any thing, by doing or ſuffering 
ſomething, 

EXPE/RIENCED (A.) one that knows by d- 
ing or ſuffering ; alſo a thing that has been 
effay*d, tried or proved, 

EXPERIMENT &&.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or talſhood, 
uu or ill of any thing. 

EXPERIMENT AL (A.) founded, built, or 
grounded upon eſſays, trials, or expe / ĩmenis. 

EXPERT (A.) well ſkilled, dextrous, and 
ready in d ing any thing. : 

EXPE*RTNESS (S.) dexterity, kilfulneſs, rea- 

dineſs, &c. 2385 

EXPE'TIBLE (A.) defirable, valuable, warth, 

taking pains for, 

E'XPIABLE (A.) a fawt that may be forgiven, 

or atoned for, F 

E/XPIATE (V.) to give ſetisfaction, or make 

an atonement for a man's fins, by ſuffering 

the ipuniſhment due thereto, or paying an 

"equivalent inſtead thereof. 

EXPIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atonement, 

or amends; among the eros, there wero 

ſeveral ſorts of expiatians; as, for fins of ig- 
norance comm tted contrary to the law ; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pol- 
lutions, ſuch as after a woman's lying in, or 

after a teper*s being cured of his leproſy, &c. 

The ceremonies obſerved were, that the par- 

ty brought his victim to the tabernacle, put 

his hand upon his head, confeſfed his fault, 
and ftew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt-offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger, 
he touched the ' horns of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
btocd at the feot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kide 

"nies, and burnt it upon the altar; laſtly, the 

prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 

pronounced pardoned, They might offer a 

goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeonss 

and if very poor a ſmall parcel of meal would 
do, The great day of expiation was kept up- 


Fach, - eady performance, &c, 


on the roth vf the month Tizr!, which au- 
| | ſwers 


E X P 


wers to our September; the Jeu call it 


Kipper, or Chippur, and this was for the 
whole people or nation, at which time the 
high prieſt waſhed not only his hands and 
feet, as uſual, but his whole body, dreſſed 
him'elf in plain linen, like the common 
prieſts, wearing neither his purple robe, e- 
phod, nor pectoral, becau's he expiated for 
his own, as well as the people's fins, For 
fiſt, he ordered a bullock and a ram for 
himſelf and all the prieſthood : He put his 
hand upon the heads of thoſe victims, and 
confeſſed his own fins, and the fins of his 
houſe z and then he received from the prin» 


ces of the people two goats, for a ſin- offer - 


ing, and a ram for a burnt-cffering, to be 
offered in the name of all the people; it was 
determined by lot which of the two gcats 


ſhould be ſacrificed and which let go: After 


which putting ſome of the fire of the altar 
of burnt offerings into a cenſer, he threw in- 
cenſe upon it, and fo entered into the ſanc- 
tuary. After he had perfumed it, he went 
out, took ſome of the blood of the bullock, 
carried it into the ſanctuary, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven times 
between the ak and the vail, which ſepa- 
rated the holy ſanctuary. Then coming out 
a ſecond time, he killed the goat beſide the 
altar of burnt-offerings, upon which the lot 
fell to be ſacrificed ; the blood whereof he 
carried into the ſanQuary, and ſprinkled it 
ſeven times alſa between the ark and the vail, 
as before, From thence he returned into the 
court of the tabernacle, and ſprinkled both 
' fides of it with the blood of the goat ; dur. 
ing all this time, none of the prieſts or peo. 
ple were permitted to be in the tabernacle, 
or the court. After this, the high prieſt 
came to the altar of burnt-offerings, moil- 
tened the four horns of it with the blood of 
the goat and young bullock, and ſprinkled it 
ſeven times with the ſame blood, After 
which the goat that was to be ſet at liberty, 
being brought to the high prieſt, he put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his own, and 
the people's fins, and then gave him to a 
perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place, 
and let him go, This done, the high prieſt 
waſhed himſelf all over in the tabernacle, he 
_ dreffed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 
then ſacrificed two rams for a burat- offer- 
ing, one for himſelf, and the other for the 
people. This was one of the principal ſo. 
lemnities among the Fews, It was a day of 
reft, and ſtrict faſting. They confeſſed them- 
ſelves ten times on this day, reckoning from 
the eve before ſupper. 

E'XPIATORY (A.) that has the power of ſa- 
tisfying or making atonement, 
EXPIRA'TION or EXPURING (S.) the fi 
niſhing or ending of a determinate time; 
the breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or 
givirg up the ghoſt, 85 


EXPIRE (V.) to die or give up the ghoſt; 


* 


E: XP: 
to come to an end and terminate, as a lea: 
of 7, 14, 21, &c. years does, | 

EXPLAIN (V,) to make clear ard ealy, to 
demonſtrate or make plain. f 

EXPLANA“TION (S.) the rendering a d ff. 
cult matter plain, clear, and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. 

EXPLA*NATORY (A.) that ſerves or helpy 
to make things plain or eaſy, 

E'XPLETIVE (A.) that fills up, and helps to 
make the ſenſe more determinate. | 

E'XPLICABLE (A.) that may be made clear, 
known or underſtood. | 

E'XPLICATE (V.) to unfold, make clear, 
interpret, or expound. 

EXPLICATION (S.) the urfolding or diſco. 
vering the true meaning of a riddle, or any 
difficult, dark, or dubicus propofition ; the 
clearing, expouncing, or interpreting any 
hidden matter. 

EXPLICA'TOR (S.) an expounder, teacher, 
or director. 

EXPLI'CIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, deter- 
minate, without any ſubterfuge. 

EXPLICITNESS (S.) pohtiveneſs, plainneſs, 
expreſſneſs. | 

EXPLO'DE (V.) to condemn, find fault with, 
expoſe, and render contemptible. 

EXPLO'IT (S.) a noble, brave, great, or com- 
mendable action. 

EXPLORA'TiON (S.) the finding cut ſcme- 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, carefully, W 
and diligently into or aftcr it. * 

EXPLOSION (S.) a forcing, thruſting, or di - 
ving out of or away from a place; in . 
ficks, it is applied to burſting out of thun- 
der, the going off of gun- powder, and the 
expulfion of the ball, ſhot, &c. contained in Wa 
a tube or gun with it ; it is alſo applies tv» 
any other bodies, that ferment violently u- 
on their mixture, and make a cracking nol 
or ſound, as quick lime and water, &c, 

EXPO'NENT. (S.) the numeral character that, 
in the modern Algebra, expreſſes the power 
that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, how 
many multiplications from -unity there have 
been of that quantity; thus, A 3 former) 
expreſſed by A c, ſhews there are 3 mull 
plications of the number expreſſed by it in 
the quantity given, or that it muſt be di- 
ded by A 3 times, to bring it to unity. 

Exponent of the Ratio, between two quan- 
tities or numbers, is the quotient ariſing from 
dividing the antecedent by the conſequent. 

EXPONENTIAL (A.) making clear, plain 
eaſy or vilible; . | „ 

EXPORT (V.) to carry or ſend peiſon & 
goods beyond ſea, a term much uſed in trade, by 
and well worth the confideration of thiſe n 

power, how far it ought to be encouraged of 
diſcouraged, becauſe'of the great influence? 
regular decorum in this matter has vp" 
trade in general, and the true and real vt 

fare of the kingdom. | 
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| EXPURGATION 


EXP 

EXPORTA'TION (s.) the ſending away or 
carrying goods over ſea. 

EXPORTER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 
wares, or merchandizes out of one nation 
into another, eſpecially by ſea. ; 

EXPO/SE (V.) to lay open, or make publick; 
to hazard, venture, or go in danger; alſo to 
render a perſon deſpifable or contemptible, 
by making known his follies, vices, weak- 
neſs, or incapacity, ; | 

EXPOSI'TION (S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, or explanation. ; 

EXPOYSITOR (S.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, or makes difficult things, matters, 
or words plain and eaſy. a 

EXPO'STULATE (V.) to reaſon or argue 
upon a ſubject by way of compliment againſt 
ſomething done or ſuffered. : 

EXPOSTULA/TION (S.) the arguing, diſ- 
courfing, of reaſoning upon a matter by 
way of complaint, | 

EXPO'STULATORY (A.) ferving to, or 
in the manner of an expoſtulation or com- 
plaint. 

EXPO'UND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, 
or clear, which before was obſcure, dark, 
and difficult, : ' 

EXPRE/SS (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 
niable, manifeſt, 

EXPRE'SS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
extraordinary bufineſs or meſſage ; alſo the 
hiſtory or account of ſomething remarkable 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger; common» 
ly ſpoken of ſtate-matters, 

EXPRE'SS (V.) to ſpeak or declare by word 
or writing; alſo to draw or repreſent any 
thing by colours; alſo to ſqueeze out the 
Juice of herbs, &c. in an engine. 

EXPRE'SSION (S.) a particular or peculiar 
word or ſentence; alſo the way or manner 

of uttering, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
mind upon a ſubject; and in Chymifiry, the 


ſqueezing out the juices or oils of herbs, | 


roots, fruits, plants, &c. in Painting, it is 
the repreſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 
tions, habits, &c, of the ſeveral objects in- 
tended, 

EXPRE'/SSIV E (A.) ſuch words, ſentences, or 
repreſentations, as carcy a very ſtrong and 
full meaning in them, | 

EXPROBRA'TION (S.) upbraiding, twitting, 
or reproaching. | 

EX+U'LSION (s.) A thruſting, driving, or 
forcing a perſon or thing out of the place 
they now poſſeſs. | 

EXPU'LSIVE (A.) that has a power to turn 
or thryſt out. 

EXPU'NGE (V.) to blot, wipe, croſs, eraſe, 
or put out. . 

N (S.) a purging, clearing, 

ſcouring, reQifying, or Aan w. in re. 

nomy, ſome apply it to the emerſion or com- 
ing out of the fun from an eclipſe, by which 
it had been hid or darkened ; in Chymiftry, 


it is to dry up or evaporate all the moitture 
of a ching. 


EST 

EXPU'RGATORY INDEX (S.) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated 
thoſe authors and writings which he cenſures, 
and forbids Roman Catholicks to read. 

E'XQUISITE (A.) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, excellent, 

E'XQUISITENESS (S.) delicatenefs, curiouf- 
neſs, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſs. 

EXSIV'BILATE (V.) to hiſs off the ſtage, to 
ſhew publick diſlike to a thing, : 

E'XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible to be 
ſeen, now in being, 

E/XTASY or E'CSTACY (S.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a raptuzous of 
ſudden emotion in the mind; a trance or 
ſwoorr. 

EXTA'TICK or EXTA'TICAL (A.) ſome- 
thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudden, agreeable, and pleaſing emotion, re- 
ſembling inſpiration, &c. 

EXTE'MPORE (Part.) off hand, without ſtu. 
dy or pains=taking, all of a ſudden, immedi. 
ately, without any fore · thought. 

EXTE'/NT (v.) to ſtretch out or enlarge; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
ments of one bound by ſtatute, &c. and who 
hath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be paid his debt. 

EXTE'NT (S.) the limits, bounds, or extre- 
mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
perſon goes ; in Law, the valuation of lands, 
tenements, &c. by the ſheriff, by virtue ofa. 
writ called an extent, 

EX TE'NSION (S.) the ſtretching out, or ſpace. 

that any body or thing occupies. 

EXTE'NSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches a 
great way. 

EX TE/NSIVENESS (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all ſides, &c, 

EXTE'NUATE (V.) to apologiſe for a per- 

ſon, to ſtrive or endeavnur to make a fault 

appear much leſs than it is, to leſſen or miti- 
gate a criminal matter. | 

EXTENUA'TION (S.) the leſſening, miti- 

gating, or apologizing for ſomething done 

or omitted. | | 

EXTERIOR (A.) the outſide, or apparent 


part of a thing. | 
EXTE'RMINATE (V.) to root out, to cut 
off, to deſtroy totally. . 


EX'TTERMINA'TION (S.) a rooting out, or 
totally taking away; ſo in Algebra, to take 
away, throw off, or blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 
unknown quantities, / ; 
EXTERNAL (A.) the outward or viſible part 

of a thing ; in Geometry, external angles are 
the angles without the figure, when all the 
ſides ſeverally produced, and taken together, 
are equal to four right angles; in Surgery, 
ſuch medicines as, outwardly applied, ripen 
or aſſuage a iwelling, &c. and prepare it for 
cleanſing and cure, are callgd external dis 


ge ſtives. 5 | a 0 
* EXTE'RSION 


EXT 

EXTERSION (s.) a wiping, blotting, or 
rubbing out. 

EXTIMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing forward, 
encouraging, or egging on. 

EXTFNCT (A ) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, 
quenched, put out, or taken away. 

EXTFNCTION (s.) with the Chymrfte, is the 
quenching red hot metals or minerals in li- 
quor, either to abate their ſharpneſs, or to 
communicate ſome of their virtue to it for 
phyfical uſes. 

EXTI'NGUISH (V.) to put out, root up, 
quench, take away, or deſtroy. 

EXTFRPATE (V.) to root out, pull up vio- 
lently, to leave none remaining, 

EXTIRPA/TION (S.) a finally deſtroying, 
rooting up, or carrying away; in Surgery, 
it is a diſmembering or cutting off a part or 
limb that is mortified. 


: 


þ 


EXTIRPA/TOR (S.) one who deſtroys, takes 


away, or wholly roots up. 
EXTO'L (V.) to praiſe much, magnify, cry 
up greatly, commend or ſpeak well of. 
EXTO'RT (v.) to exact illegally, or get or 
take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to 
abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
get or take more than is due. 
EXTO'RTION (s.) a violent or illegal taking 
or getting more than is juſt, whether it be 
taxes, fees, or intereſt for money, lent, &c, 
EXTORTIONER (S.) one that takes extra- 
vagant premiums for the loan of a ſum of 
money, or - any ways oppreſſes and wrongs 
another under pretence of authority. 
EXTRA'CT V.) to draw, pull, collect, or 
g»ther ſomething out of or from another; in 
- Chymiſiry, getting the pureſt and moſt valu- 
able part out of a mine. | 
E'XTRACT (S.) an abſtract, or ſomething 
gathered, copied, collected or drawn out of 
or from another; alfo the pedigree, fami- 
ly, or original of a perſon. g 
EXTRA'CTION. (s,) the drawing or getting 
out the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
ther a book, metal, liquor, &c. alſo the be- 
| ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a fa- 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma. 
' rbematichr,. it is finding out the root or fide 
of a number, which being involved a certain 
number of times into itſe'f, produces the ori- 
ginal number again; and this is called ex- 
tracting the ſquare, cube, biquadrate, ſurſo- 
lid, &c. root. 
XTRA'CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex- 
tract, or draws one thing or number out of 
another; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
to lay hold of, and pull out the ſtane from 
a human body, in the operation of cutting 
for the ſtone, 8 
EXTRA JUDTCIAL (A.) ſomething done 
contrary to the common courſe of the law, 
as when judgment is given in a court, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
the judge has no juriſdiftion, 
EXTRAMUY'NDANE SPACE (S.) tha void | 


| 


| 


'E 


q , 


E'XTRICATE (v.) to get 


EX TRTNSE CAL. (A.) that is qutwar 


; 


EXT 
or ſpace that extends infinitely beyond the 
bounds or limits of the creation, or part oc. 
cupied by finite beings. | 

EXTRA'NEOUS (A.) foreign, ſtrange, not 
properly appertaining to a thing, or is not a 
regular and natural production, ſuch as tu. 
mours and excreſcences. | 

EXTRAO'RDINARY (A.) more than com- 
mon, unuſual, ſupernumerary, or abundant, 
that is uſed but accidentally, or upon great 
occaſions. 

EXTRA-PARO'CHIAL (A.) one out of the 
bounds, limits, or juriſdiction of a pariſh, 
or one excuſed or freed from pariſh-duties 
and charges; and ſuch lands as have been 
leſt by or recovered from the ſea, before 
they are taken into any parifh, are called 
extraparochial lands, 

EXTRA'VAGANCE or EXTRA'VAGAN- 

CY (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſs, waſting, 

ſquandring, or ſuperfluouſly throwing a 

perfon's ſubſtance away; the doing any 

thing in a very expenſive and needleſsly 
chargeable manner, the going beyond all 
bounds of reaſon and diſcretion. 

EXTRA'VAGANT (A.) prodigal, fooliſh, ri. 
diculous laviſh, wanton, ſuperfluous, 

EXTRA'VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthrifts, laviſh 
or fooliſh perſons thet ſpend their eſtates in 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfluity ; 
alſo a part of the canon-law, contained in 
the decretal epiſtles, which were publiſhed 
after the Clementines, and not contained in 
the body of the canonelaw, 

EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
per place of veſſels, as the blood and hu- 
mours ſometimes do. 

EXTREA'MLY (Part.) very great, exceed- 
ingly, &c. 

EXTREME or EXTREA'M (A.) out of the 

way, exceeding, very much, or great; alſo 

the laſt or utmoſt, the very brink, edge, or 
full extent of a thing; in Matbematicks, it 
is the out- de term or number in any ſeries, 
either on the right or left hand; ſo in Aritb- 
metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the extream is 
equal to the ſum of the means; and in Geo- 
metrical Proportion, the product of the ex- 
treams is equal to the product of the meant; 
in Divinity, according to the church of 
Rome, extreme unction is one of the ſacra- 
ments, the fifth in order, - adminiſtered to 
people dangerouſly fick, by anointing them 
with conſecrated ojls, and repeating ſeveral 
prayers over them; the Greek Church prac- 
tiſes the ſame thing, but ſomewhat different 

in the circumſtances, 8 

EXTRE'MITY (8.) the very brink or edge, 
the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing; al- 
ſo great miſery, want, or poverty. ; 

out of difficultie!, 

to diſengage one's ſelf or another from ttou- 
ble; to deliver, or ſet at liberty. 
d, or on 


« 


the vifidls fide, ö 3 


k 


— 


4XTRUDE (v.) to puſh; thruſt, force; ſhut, 


'  EXTU'BERATE (V.) to ſwell out in knobs, 
 EXTUME'SCENCE (s.) a ſwelling, puffing, 


EXU'PERABLE (A.) that may be conquer: 


the head, near the moſt ſenſible vital part, 


drive out. D 


or | 
EXTU'BERANCE (S.) a ſwelling or bunch- 


ing out in knots or bunches, 
like thoſe troubled with chllblains. 


or rifing up. 

EXU/BERANCE (S.) very great plenty; 

an overfiowing or abounding. | 

EXVU/BERANT (A.) that yields great abun- 
dance, or is very ſestile. | 


EXULCERATE (v.) to encreaſe, enlarge, | 


or make a ſore grow into an ulcer. 

EXU'LT (V.) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 
to be exceedingly pleaſed. . 

EXULTA'TION (S.) the external expreſſing 
of the joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c. upon 

hearing ſomething very advantageous, plea- 
ſing, &c, 


| ed, overcome, exceeded, amended, ſur - 

_ paſſed, &c, 

EXU'SCITATE (V.) to awake or rouze a 
perſon out of or from ſleep. | 


EXU'VIZE (S.) the ſhells, or other marine} 


bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
earth; allo old or left off cloathsz the 


Nough or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide or 


ſkin of a beaſt; or the ſpoils taken in war. 

EYE or AYE (S.) in Sf, a borough-town, 
by ſome called the Iſland, becauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook; its marke: is weekly on 
Saturday; it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two bailiffs, and a com- 
mon-council, and ſends two members to 
parliament; the women are employed in 
making bone lace ; diſtant from London 74 
computed, and 92 mexnſured miles. 

EYE (S.) the wonderful organ and inſtrument 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 

nearer or farther off, &c, The form whereof 
is for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit. 
teſt to contain the hyumours within; and to 
receive the images of objects from without, 
the humours being thereby Jaid commodiouſ- 
ly together, to perform the office of refrac- 
tion, and the retina, and every other part, 
neatly adapted regularly to receive the ima- 
ges from without, and to convey them ac- 
cordingly to the common ſenſory in the 
brain ; to this may be added, the fitneſs of 
this form for the motion of the eye this way 
or that way, ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to 
the objects it would view. The fituation is 
as commodious as the form, being placed is 


the brain; whereby it is capable of taking in 
the greater number of objects, and being the 
beſt defended aad ſecureg. In a man, and 
ſome other creatures, it is placed to look di- 


realy for ward chiefly, yet ſo ordered, that | 


„* 


EYE | 
it takes in near the hemiſphere before it, In 
birds, and fone other creatures, the — are 


ſo ſeated, as to take near the whole inhere, 


that they may the better ſeek their food, and 
avoid danger; and in ſome creatures ſo as - 
to ſee beſt behind, or on each fide them, 
whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 
ſues them, and ſo eſcape. The mation of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 
eaſy and diſtinct reception of the viſual rays ; 


but where nature denies motion to the eyes, 


or head of ſome creatures, ſhe hath won 
derfully provided by ſetting the eyes of thoſe 
creatures out at a diſtance from the head (as 
in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be circumvolved 
here and there, the one this, the other that 
way, at pleaſure; and in creatures whoſe 
eyes are without motion, as in divers inſects, 
they have either more than two eyes, or elſe 
their eyes are nearly two portuberant hemi- 
ſpheres, each often conſiſting of a prodigi- 
ous number of other l.ttle ſegments of a 
ſphere, The fize is different; in ſome ani- 
mals large, in others (mall, according to the 
fize and office of the creature itſelf 5 the 
number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more; yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteiies, & c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours. The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet ſo, 
as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eze 


which is neceſſary to true viſion; and, ac» + 


4 $ *. 
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cording to the poſture of the creature, either 


Af 
: Wy 


- 


erect or prone, duly prepares and obſerves - 
an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 


ſeemly contorfions, and incommodious va- 
gations, but alſo with great readineſs and 
exactneſs applies itſelf to every object, whes 
ther it be near, or at a greater diſtance. As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the eye, many 
things might be taken notice of, R prodi- 
gious fineneſs of the archnoides, the acute 
ſenſe of the retina, the delicate tranſparency 
of the cornea, and the firm and ſtrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica too, each of 
them, in this and every other reſpect, in the 
moſt accurate manner, adapted to the place 
in which it is, and the buſineſs it is there 
to perſorm. But for a ſample, I ſhall only 
take notice of that part of the uvea which 
makes the pupil. As we are forced to uſe 
various apertures to our optick glaſſes, fo 
nature hath made a far more compleat pro- 
vifion in the eyes of animals, to ſhut out too 
much, and to admit ſufficient light, by the 
dilation and contraction of the pupil, But 
it deſerves particularly to be remarked, that 
theſe pupils are in diverſe animals of diverſe 


forms, according to their peculiar occafions, - 


In man it is round; in ſome other creatures 


oſ a longiſh form; in ſome tranſverſe, with' 
W large; in others the,fidare is 
Ta | ( 


ere 


\ 
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' ere; and capable of opening wide, and 
ſhutting cloſe, The next obſervable is the 
humours, and particularly the cryſtalline. 
And, paſſing by its incomparable tranſpa- 
rency, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
araneous membrane that conſtringeth and 
dilareth it, and ſo varieth its focus (accord- 
ing to the opin on of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to and from the 
retina, by help of the circular ligament, ac- 
cording as objects are far off or near; we 
ſhall particularly obſerve the prodigious art 
and finery of its conſtituent parts, it being, 


as obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopical | 


obſervations, compoſed of diverſe thin ſcales, 
and theſe made up of one ſingle minuteſt 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
as not fo croſs one another in any one place, 


and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in 


more different centers, a web not to be 
woven, an optick lens not to be wrought 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom. The 
whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 
vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- 
reQly under the pupil, of all the rays, which 
proceeding from any point of an object, and 
3 the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline 

umour; and that ſo many points be painted 
in the bottom of the eye, av are conſpicuous 
in an object, that ſo a ſmall image like 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina.— 
It is alſo applied to ſeveral other things beſide 
that already deſcribed; for with the Arcbi- 
tecti, any round window made in a pediment, 
an attick, the reins of a vault, &c. is called 
an eye; ſo the aperture at the top of a dome, 


commonly covered with a lanthorn, is called 
the eye of the dome. So the centre of the 


volute, or that point wherein the helix or 
ſpiral, whereof it is formed, commences : Or 
the little circle in the middle of the volutes, 
wherein are found the 13 centers for the de- 
ſcribing the circumv.lution thereef, is calied 
the ey: of the volute; in Gardening, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhoot inferted into a tree, by. way 
of graft, is called an eye; and Phyficrans tre- 
quently call any aperture an eye; in Printing, 
it is the graving in relievo on the face or too 
of the letter, that only making the impreſ 
ſion; ſo the eye of the letter e is the hollow 
part cut off at the top by the croſs line 5 with 


Fewvellers, it is the Juſtre or brilliant of dia | 


monds and precious ſtones, commonly called 
the water; in Afironomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Taurus, is 


called the bull's eye, or aldebaran ; there is a 


precious ſtone, by ſome called car's eye, by 
others ſun's eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, 
of diverſe colours, and commonly of an ob- 
long form; in Phyfich, there is a diſtemper 
called bares eye, which nccafions the patient 


to ſleep with the ey: half open; alſo goats | 
eyes, When there ie a white ſpeck on the 


vorne2 z and in common, locks, rings, &c, ar- 
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EZE 
called eyet z and in Ships, there are dead eyes, 
&c. beſides all which there is the camera 
obſcura, or artificial eye, 
EYE'BRIGHT (s.) an herb faid to be good 
for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening the 
eyes. 


EYE' BROW (s.) the hairy part of the exter- 


nal part of the eye, that grows upon the top 


bone, that projects over a little, to keep the 


ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye. 

EYE” SORE (S.) any fort of blemiſh whatever, 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters; al- 
ſo any objection whatever, whether perſonal 
or otherwiſe. | 

EYE-TEE'TH (S.) thoſe immediatelyunder the 
eye; alſo quickneſs or ſharpneſs of under. 
ſtanding and parts, are ſometimes ſo called, 

EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, fignifies the 
courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that go 
the circuit. 

EY*RE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falconers, the 
place or neſt where hawks fit, and hatch 
and feed their young. | 

E'YESS (S.) a young hawk, juſt or lately ta- 

ken from the neſt. | 

EZE'KIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpecially 
of the third of the greater prophets in the 
Old Teſtament; he was the ſon of Buxi, of 

the ſacerdotal race, and was carried captive 
to Babjlin, by N:buchadnezzar, along with 
Jeboiachim, king of Fudab, in the year of 
the world 3405 or 3409, before Chriſt 599 


years. After his captivity he was endued with 


the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming to 


Me ſopetamia, in the 3oth year of his age, ac. 


cording to ſome, or according to others the 
zoth year after renewing the covenant with 
God by Jeſiab, which was in the 5th year 
of Exeliel's captivity z he prophefied 20 
years; during which time he took great pains 
to reform his [countrymen the Jet, who 
were fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting to 
them, under diverſe myſterious repreſcnta- 
tions, both their preſent and ſuture conditcn, 
which their apoſtaſy and otheù enormous 
crimes had and ſhould br ng upon them, and 
alſo their reſtoration, He not only foretold 
what ſhou!d happen to his own people and 
nation, but likewiſe to ſeveral others, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were bordering upon Ju- 
des, c. The ſanhedrim, for ſome time, 
refuſed to regiſter this book in the canonical 
ſcripture, upon account of its obſcurity, and 
ſeeming contradiction of ſome part, of it 
with the law of Moſes: The principal ob- 
ſcurity is in the beginning and end, for which 
reaſon the Je adviſe their pupils net to 
read it till they are 30 years old, He is very 
ſull of beautiful ſentences and noble com- 
pariſons, and through the whole diſcovers à 
great deal of learning and ſkill in Pagan af- 
fairs. His prophecies or viſions are 22 in 
number, arranged in the order of time they 
were delivered by him, 


2 . Ei F, 


HIS letter by ſome is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi-vowel, and has with 
us much the ſame ſound with the Greck ꝙ, 
for which reafon ſome affirm that in words 
of Greek extract we ſhould write Ph, and in 
thoſe of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that 
the emperor Claudius invented this and two 
other letters, and that it had the force of V 
conſonant, and was wrote inverted 4. In 
Numerals, it expreſſes 40, and when with a 
daſh, F. 40, 00; the baſs cliff in Mufich, is 
called the F cl ff; and in Phyſical preſerip- 
tions, F, ſignifies fat, or let it be done; in 
Engliſþ Words, ſuch as end in F have them 
doubled. as ff, tiff, muff, Ce. 

FA (S.) the name of one cf the notes in the 
common ſcale of mufick, which is naturally 
but half a note or tone, and is what is called 
a flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
note, by prefixing this mark before it. 

FA'BII (S.) an ancient and much noted fami- 
ly of Rome, of long continuance, dignified 
with ſeven dictatorſhips, five maſterſhips of 

| horfe, ſeven cenſorſhips, 43 con:ulſhips with 
conſular power, five princes of the ſenate; 
13 triumphs, and two ovations. 

FA'BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amufing 

ſtory, which, under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 
trees, &c. talking together, hieroglyphically 
contains a moral inſtruction for the regula. 
tion of our behaviour, and conducting our- 
ſelves in our ſeveral ſtations of life; there 

are ſeveral, both ancients and moderns, 

who have wrote in this way, as Z®ſop, @c, 

alſo a downright lie or forgery, purpoſely 

invented to deceive or amu'e a perſon, ſo 
that he ſhall not be able to come at, or find 

out the gruth, is called a fable. 85 

FA'BLER' or FA'BULIST (S.) an inventor or 
writer of fables. 

FA'BRICATE (V.) to build, frame, invent, 
or manufacture a houſe, art or commodity. 

FA'BRICK (S.) a building of any kind; and 
mt: phorically, any invention, art, book, &c. 

FABULA'TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 
teller of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 

FA'BULOUS (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented ; 
alſo falſe, lying, or deceiving. | 


- 


FACE (S.) the viſage or countenance of any 


living creature, and particularly of man, b 
the ſeveral appearances of which the diſpoſi- 


tions, inclinations or paſſions that particular | 


perſons are inclined to, or acted by, may be 

very rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 
without the information of the party ; and 
ſuch ſkilt or knowledge is called phyſiogno- 
my; alſo the front, ſurface, or ouiſide of 
any thing, is called its face. 


FACE (V.) to front, ſtare, look at, dare, en-| 


m7 > 
counter, or engage; alſo to turn about, or 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 


ſon did before, is to face about. 
FACE/TIOUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 
entertaining, diverting, witty. | 
FACE'/TIOQUSNESS (S.) pleaſantry, witty diſ- 
courſe, openneſs, freedom, good humour, 
and mirth, | | 
FA'CILE (A.) eaſy, commodious, compen- 
dious, convenient, 


plain, commodious ; to take away difficul- 
ties, incumbrances, inconveriences. 

FACILITY or FA'CILENESS (S.) readineſs, 
eafineſs, conciſeneſs, plainneſs, . gentleneſs, 
courteouſneſs. 

FACT (S.) an action or deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Ar:ithmetich, the reſult, 
produce, or amount of two numbers multi- 
plying one another. | 

FA/CTION (S.) a party or ſect, in religious or 
civil matters; a ſet of people differing from 
the publick eſtabliſnment; and oftentimes 
riots, rebellions, &c. Among the Romans 

who were diſtinguiſhed by their diffe. ent 
colours, as green, blue, red, and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a century; 
both the emperors and people had generally 
a greater inclination for ſome particular co- 
lour than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel*s hap- 
pening in Fuſtinian's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40,000 were killed on both 
ſides, the name of faction was aboliſhed, 

FA/CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick efta- 
bliſnment. ? : 

FACTTTIOUS (A.) artificial, counterfeit, en- 
deavouring to reſemble nature, but not fo 
valuable; as falſe or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſteel, pewter, &c. | ä 

FAC TOR (S.) a merchant refiding at one 


buy or fell wares or commodities ſent to 


- merchant reſiding in ſome other place. 
FA'CTORAGE (8) the premium, allowance, 
or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 
huying or ſelling commodities for another. 
FA'CTORS (S.) in Arithmetic, are the two. 
numbers given to be multiplied the one by 
the other, in order to find out the refult or 

product, called alſo the multiplicand, and 
4 multiplier. 


ployment of a factor. 3 5 
FAC TORT (S.) a place where a confidzrable 
number of factors refide, to negociate and 
manage buſineſs for others, and is commonly 


F'Y | 


/ 


trary party, cauſe or intereſt to what a per- 3 


FACILITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 


is taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of 


parties that fought on charjots in the cirque, 


town or market, that is duly authorized to 


him, for and upon the account of another 


FA/CTORSHIP (s.) the office, duty, or em- 


meant of ſc;tlements by the great companies 
2 
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or corporations in the Indies, Ce. The 

© greateſt and nobleſt factery in the world is 

that of the Englif at 3 it uſually 

conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 

young gentlemen of the beſt families; it is 

a ſort oi ſeminary of merchants, and as there 

is a neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of 

ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the 

| Levant, it is uſual! to contract that after 

three years are expired, to ſend them to 

Smyrna, where they have not only the ma- 

nagement of their maſter's affairs, with very 

- plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per- 
mitted to trade for themſelves. ; 

FACTO'TUM (S.) the border or ornament put 

round Printers great letters, ſet at the begin- 


ing of a book, chapter, &c. alſo the chief | 


or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c. 

FA'CULZ (S.) in Aſtronomy, are certain ſpots 
that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 

more lucid than the reſt of his body. 
FA'CULTY (S.) a power, ability, or ſkill of 
doing a thing; this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bo- 
dies; fo they ſay the digeſtive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aſtringent faculty ; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal faculties, which compre- 
hend all the ſubaltera ones, as generatiye, 
nutritive, &. The animal faculties are the 
reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſoul, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding, &c. it is ſome- 
times applied to the diverſe parts of mem- 
bers of a univerſity, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught or profeſſed therein, 
which is uſually into four parts, viz. hu- 
manity and philoſophy, theology, medicine, 
and juiiſprudence; in our Univerſities, they 
commence batchelor, maſter and doctor in 
. ax faculty, Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſo- 
utely for what is principally ſtudied or taught 
in that place, as the faculty of London and 
 Mentpelier is medicine; 
ec. la Law, it often benifies a privilege or 
__ ſpec:al power granted to a man, by favour, 
indulgence, and diſpenſation to do that which 
by law he cannot; there is a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculty. office, who have power to grant diſ- 


penſations to marry, to eat fleſh, &c. on days 
prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in| 


his benefices, a perſon to hold two or more 
benefices incompatible, & c. 

FA DOM or FA/THOM (S.) a meafure par. 
ticularly uſed by ſeamen, conſiſting of fix 

feet or two yards, 

FA DOM or FA'THOM (V.) to found or 


- , meaſure the depth of a thing; to ſearch into 


or examine what the intentions, defigns, or 


| buſineſs of a perſon is. 


FA'DDLE or FI'DDLE-FADDLE (v.) to 
trifle or play the fool ; to ſpend one's time 

1 matters of ſmall importance, or no 
value. | EO 
FADE (V.) to decline, decay, waſte, or wear 
off, as the colours from a garment, or a flow- 


Ef or fruit when jt in come to perfeRtion, | 


| 


of Paris, theology, | 


| 


] 


| 


| 


FAT 


| FADGE (V.) to agree, to go on with pleas 


ſure and ſycceſs, to fit or be proper for the 
thing or buſineſs. 

FAG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, or cudgel, 
and commonly meant of two perfons quar- 
relling, where one overcomes the other, or 
a ſmall correction, ſuch as parents, ſchool- 
mari » &c. give to their chiidren or ſcho- 

Ars. i 

FAG (S.) the waſte or worſt part of a piece 
of cloth; from whence the fog- end is that 
which has the entering of the loom parted 

by a ſtripe to be cut off, 

FA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall bundle of ſticks bound 
up together, ſuch as bakers, confeRioners, 
&c. buy to heat their ovens; or ſuch, as in 
Fortification is called a faſcine,z alſo a term 
for a parcel of ſmall bars of ſteel weighing 
12015, and in the Army, it is a term for an 
ineffective man who receives no pay, nor 
does any regular duty, but only appears oc- 
caſionally at a muſter, &c. 

FAIL (V.) to diſappoint, cffend, or do amiſs, 
fall ſhort, or not be able to do a thing; alſo 
when a tradeſman or merchant breaks, he 
is ſaid to fail or become a bankrupt. 

FAVLING or FAILURE (S.) the coming 
ſhort off, or not doing what was expected 
or intended, diſappointing, or breaking one's 
promiſe; alſo the breaking, going afide, or 
leaving off trade, for want of ability or ho. 
neſty to carry it on; the becoming a bank- 
rupt or inſolvent. | 

FAIN (A.) defirous, willing, ready to do as 
far, or as much as one is able, 

FAINT (V.) to ſwoon, or grow low-ſpirited, 
to fear, to expect ſome evil, miſchief, or 
harm ; to grow leſs zealous in an affair, 

FAINT (A.) weak, imperfect, without life, 
vigour, ſtrength, or reſolution, * 

FAIR (A.) beautiful, handſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt, 

FARR (S.) a publick market, in ſome places 
kept once, in others twice, &c, in a year; 
among the o/d Roman, fairs were holidays, 
in which there was an intermiſſion of labour 
and pleadings; among the Cbriſiant upon 
any extraordinary ſolemnity, particularly the 
anniverſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen 

were wont to bring and ſell their wares, even 
in the church yards, which continued, eſpe - 
cially upon the feſtival of the dedication, 
many ages. Thus we find a great many 
fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedications, as at 

Weflminſter on St. Peter's day, at London on St. 

Bartholomew's, Durham, on St. Cutbbert's day, 
c. But the great numbers of people being 
often the occafion of riots and diſturbances, 
the privilege of holding a fair was granted 
by a royzl charter ; at firſt they were only 
allowed in towns ard places of ſtrength, or 
where there was ſome þiſhop or governor of 
condition, to keep them in order; in proceſs 
of time there were ſeveral circumſtances of 
favour added, people having the * 


of a holiday, andaflowed the freedom from 
arreſts, upon the ſcore of any difference not 
arifing upon the ſpot; they had likewiſe a 
juriſdiction allowed them to do uſtice tc 
thoſe that came thither, and thereſore the 
moſt inconfiderable fair with us has a court 
belonging to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye. powder, 
or prdes pulverizati, Some fairs are free, 
others charged with tolls and impofitions; at 
free fairs, &c. all traders, &c. whether na · 
tives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 
kingdom, and are under the royal ſaſe · guard 
and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, & c. alſo 
their perſons and gcods are exempt from all 
duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or coming from the 
Fair cannot be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped. 


— 


The prince only has power to eftabliſh fairs]. 


of any kind, Theſe free fairs make a pretty 
conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, Sc. The moſt 
famous are thoſe of Francfort and Leipfic, the 
fairs of Novi in the Milaneſe, that of Ripa, 
Arch- Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
ons, of Guibroy in Normandy, and of Beau. 
_ clatre in Languedecz thoſe of Porto- Bello, 


FE A K 


| FAITH (s.) is the belief or aſfent, that the 


mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any certain know- 
ledge or conviction in our own minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely ſo; and when un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 
virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to affent 
to all thoſe truths relating to God, which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, which accom- 
panied by a conformable practice to the rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap- 
pineſs to the believer, Sometimes it is ap- 
plied to the ſincere and honeſt fidelity w. th 
which a man performs his promi'es, duty, 
and engagements to another, As to the pare 
ticular articles of faith, the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſynods, &c. as well as the 
members fingly have differed as to their num: 
ber and extent; but thoſe moſt univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo- 
files creed. In Painting or Sculpture, faith is 
repreſented by a beautiful woman. cloathed 
in white, and holding a gold cup in her hand, 
FAFTHEFUL (A.) honeſt, fincere, true, juſt, 
one that may be relied or depended upon. 
FAITHFUL (S.) the true profeſſors of Chi ſti- 
anity. | 
FAVTHLESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 
or does not believe what is related by ano- 


* 


Vera Crux, and the Hawanab, are the moſt} ther ; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wretchs 


confiderable in America, . 
 FAVRFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Glauceſler. 
ſpire, which has two large bridges over the 
river Cola, and a church with the fineſt paint- 
ed windows in England, conſiſting of ſeveral 
hiſtories both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, excelſently defigned by the famous 4. 
bert Drurer, conſiſting of 28 large windows, 
which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 
glaſs was taken by one Jobs Tame, a mer- 
chant in a prize ſhip, which was carrying | 
it to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought it home, he purchaſed the 
manor of Fairford of King Henry VII. and 
built this church, on purpoſe to put the glaſs, 
which he had taken at ſea, up in it, where 
by much care it has been preſerved. intire to 
this day; this town is diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 

FAVRING (S.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 
ſented or given to children, ſweet hearts, &c. 

FAI'RNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 
whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 
brownneſs 3 alſo juſtneſs, honeſty, plain or 
fincere dealing. 

FALR-PLEA DINO or PLEADER (s.) a writ 
or perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute of 
Marlborough, which provides, that no perſon| 
ſhall be fined for not pleading fairly, or to 
the purpoſe, | | | 

FAIRY (S.) an imaginary little being, phan- 
tom, hobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the credulity 
of ſome, and the defigns of others, have 
made to exiſt ; pretending that they reward | 


FA'KENHAM (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
market is. weekly on Thurſday; it is diſtant 
* London 88 computed, and 111 meaſured 
miles, 3 

FA'KIR or FA/QUIR (S.) a fort of derviſes, 
or religious vagabond Mahometans, who live 
cn alms; when they go many in company, 
they have a-ſaperior, whom they obey ; this 
and the other chief Fakirs garment confiſts 
of three or four yards of orange coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
-nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hams 

over their ſhoulders, and is tied under ther 
chins, whilſt the ordinary ones bave only a 
cord round their waiſt, with a piece of linen 
to hide their privities, Their hair is wove in 
trefſes, and forms a kind of tutban. Each 

- carries a hunting horn, which he blows, 
when he arrives at, or departs from any 
town, and an iron rake, wherewith they 
clean the places they deſign to reſt in: Som- 
times having raked the duſt into an heap, 
they uſe it for a bed to lie the eafier, When 
they come to any town, their chief ſends 

ſome of the company to beg for the reſt, 
and diftributes equally what they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient for their preſent neceſ- 
fity, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
.th:ng for the next day, deluding the vulgar 

with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lieve all they ſay is oraculous, There are 
ſome called idolatrous ' Fakirs, who, having 


the induſtrious and puniſh the lazy, | 


no certain manſion, abandon themſelves to ail 


FAL 


forts of impurities, pretending a privilege to charge 20 ounces of powder, and its ball 2 


do all ſorts of aftions, without danger or 
fin, Their chief is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a fathom 
Jong tied to his leg ; when he defigns to reſt 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon the 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- 
dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
and the favours he receives from God in the 
neighbourhood, which makes the people 
flock to hear him: Some of them having 
200 diſciples, which are called together by 
beat of drum, and ſound of horn; and 
hen they march, they have a ſtandard, 
lances, and other weapons, The third ſort 
of Faliri are the children of poor people, 
who retire into moſques te ftudy the law, 
in order to become moulas or doctors; they 
learn the Aleoras by heart, marry three or 
ſour wives, out of devotion, and in imita- 
tion of Mabomet, to get a great number 
of children, and obſervers of the law of 
their prophet, The penitent Falirs affect a 
certain poſture, which ſome obſerve all their 
life-time, holding their hands acroſs over 
their heads; others turning them behind 
them, or holding their heads down without 


FAL 


inches and an eighth diameter. 

FA'LCONER (S.) a perſon that trains, ma. 
nages or ſports with a falcon; it is ſaid the 
grand ſeignior keeps fix thouſand falconers 
in his ſervice. 

FALCONE'TTE (S.) a ſmall piece of ordnance 
of two inches diameter. 

FA'LCONRY (8.) the art of training, breed. 
ing, and ſporting with falcons, and other 
birds of prey. 

FA'LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (S.) a privilege 
that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pens or 
folds to keep their ſheep in a particular field, 
Kc. within the manor, for the better, ma- 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground, 

FA'LDSTOOL (S.) a ftool placed at the ſouth 
fide of the altar, at which the kings of Eng- 
land kneel at their coronation. | 

FALL (V.) to tumble down, to deſcend or 
ſlip down by accident and involuntarily ; 
alſo to be degraded or thruſt out of ſome 
honourable poſt, 

FALL (S.) a ſlipping or tumbling down acci- 
dentally, a being degraded, or put out of a 
place of honour ; in a woman's dreſs, the 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, 
petticoats, &c. are called fall, 


ſpeaking a word, or looking at any body; FALL. A- BOARD (V.) to ruſh in haſtily or 


ſome ſtand upon one foot holding a cha- 
fing diſh, in which they burn frankincenſe 
to their god; in all theſe poſtures they are 
quite naked. The Iadias women are fo 
extravagantly ſuperſtitious, that they expect 
particular favours im their marriage, by a 
ſhameful way of kiſſing theſe penitents, who 


rudely, and eat heartily z alſo to threſh or 
beat a perſon. - 

FALLA'CIOUS (A.) that is not what it appears 
or pretends to be; deceitful, unjuſt, that 
cannot be depended on; that ſtrives to im · 
poſe upon a perſon by fair pretences, and a 
great profeſſion of friendſhip. 


turn up their eyes in a frightful manner, | FA'LLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, impoſition ; 2 


when theſe women approach them. They 
have other Fakr: that feed theſe, and in ſo 


crafty or cunuing pretence, device, or colour - 
ing a matter by a falſe report or appearance, 


great repute are theſe Fakirs, that it is re- |FALLIBULITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (S.) de- 


| Ported there are more than two millions of 
them in the Indies, and that great perſons 
belonging to the court, frequen ly become 
members of them. 
FALCA DE (V.) in the Menagery, is when a 
| horſe in curvetting very quick, throws him- 
ſelſ upon his haunches two or three times, 
 FA'LCATED (A.) in Afronomy, is when any; 
of the planets appear like a fickle, or as vul- 
garly called, horned; the moon is falcated 
while ſhe moves from the conjunction to the 
oppoſition, and the contrary, | | 
FA'LCHION (S.) a ſhort and broad ſword, 
bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat like 
a hook, | | 
FALCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, fuperior to all others for goodneſs, 
courage, docility, gentleneſs and nobleneſs of 
nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt, and 
for the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, 
and back ſpotted 3 it flies chiefly at the large 


game, as the wild gooſe, kite crow, &c. | 


in Gunnery, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 
di⸗meter at the bore is 2 inches and a quar- 


ceivableneſs z the miſtaking, erring, or do- 
ing a thing wrong. 
FA'LLIBLE (A.) ſubject or liable to fail, mii- 
take, err, deceive, or be deceived. 
FA'LLING (S.) tumbling or ſlipping down in- 
voluntarily, from whence the epilepſy is 
called the falling ſickneſs. | 
FA'LLOW (A.) of a pale reddiſh colour, like 
that of a deer; alſo ground that lies untilled 
in order to recover ſtrength and be impreg- 
nated by the nitrous particles of the air, and 
proper manure, where it is to be had. 
FA'LMOUTH (s.) a noted town in Cornwall, 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
which 100 ſhips may ride in its winding bays, 
in ſuch a manner, that ſrom no one of them 
ſhall be ſeen ſo much as the top of their 
main- maſts ; the creeks that riſe on all fides 
are a perfe defence againft all winds or 
ſtorms whatever, which makes it much fre- 
quented; as its entrance is a high, craggy 
rock, and each fide of it is fortified with a 
caſtle, the one called $'. Maudit's, and the 
other Pendennis, which is one of the laigeſt 


der, length 6 fett, and weight 4001Þ. its 


n 


in England, and has uſually a garriſon in it 3 


F. 


F. 


© 


F AM 


it is a corporation governed by a mayor and FAMILIA'RITY or FAMI'LIARNESS ($.) 


aldermen, enjoys a good trade, and has a 
market weekly on Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
from London 220 computed, and aa mea- 
ſured miles; the king has a cuſtom- houſe 
here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ- 
tomer, comptroller, and under officers, 
FA'LSE (A.) lying, untrue, feigned, trea- 
cherous, unjuſt, deceiving report or account 
of a matter; ſo in Heraldry, falſe arms ate 
thoſe wherein the fundamental rules of the 
art are not obſerved; in War, a falſe attack 
js a pretended or feigned attack, to draw all 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to 
favour a real attack upon another part; ſo in 
Law, a falſe claim is where a perſon claims 
what is not his due, and fa/ſe impriſonment 
is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man by im- 
ing him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid- 
wifry, a falſe conception is a miſhapen maſs 
of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the 
wombs of women, inſtead of a true foetus 
or child, and called mola or mole; in Art, 
falſe diamonds, &c, are counterfeits made of 
glaſs, and ſo of many other caſes, as falſe 
muſter is when ſuch men paſs in review, as 
are not aQually liſted as ſoldiers, &c. ſo falſe 
money, weights, meaſures, keels, roofs, pro- 
phecies, &c. | 
FALSHOOD or FA'LSITY (S.) baſeneſe, 
falſeneſs, cheating, lying, ſham, pretence. 
FALSIFU ABLE (A.] that may be counterfeited, 
ſubject or liable to be imitated or forged. | 
FALS|FICA/TION or FA'LSIFYING. (S.) 
a forging or counterſeiting, a breaking one's 
word, promiſe, or obligation. 27 82. 
FA'LSIFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, to 
become perjured ; to counterfeit, forge, 
imitate, or pretend to do or make a thing 
like another, | | 
FA'LSITY {S.) a lie, a pretence, an impo- 
fition or cheat, 
FA'LTER (V.) to hefitate, to ſtammer, or 


ſpeak imperſectiy; to ſtumble, or fail in 


one's deſign, to defiſt or leave off; alſo to 
endeavour to avoid declaring the truth. 

FA/LTERING (S.) ſtumbling, ſtamme ing, 
growing weary, leaving off a thing. 

FAME (S.) report, relation, renown, glory, 
honour, reputation; and with the Painters 
and Seu ptors, it is repreſented by a lady or 
angel blowing a trumpet, cloathed in a thin, 
light garment, embroidered with eyes and 
ears, 

FA*'MES CANUNA (S.) a diſeaſe that occa 
fions the patient to have 2 voracious appe- 
tite, and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion 
that he is always hungry. 

FAMILIAR (A.) free, unreſerved, loving, 
intimate, like a friend or acquaintance of 

long ſtanding.” 

FAMILIAR (S.) according to the old opini- 
ons, a demon, or fpirit ſuppoſed to wait 
upon and affift witches, wizards, conjurers, 
&c. in their pretended ſupernatural aRtions, 


2 


the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip 
that one intimate friend and acquaintance 
uſes-or expreſſes towards another; it is alſo 
ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes, 
FAMILIA'/RIZE (V.) to make hard things 
eaſy, to accuſtom one's ſelf to do things of- 
ten; alſo to indulge one's (elf or another, to 
be converſant, free, unreſerved and friendly 
to or with another, ö 
Fa MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or ewner of the 
tenets of certain Hollanders, who imported 
them into England about the year 2580, 
who, under . pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanQity, gained upon the affections of the» 
common people. They maintained, Nose 
were of the number of the elect, but ſuch as 
were admitted into this ſociety z that all others 
were AK and configned over to damna 
tion ; that it was lawful for them to ſwear 
falſely before a magiſtrate, for their own con- 
venience, Oc. 
FA MIL (S.) ſo many perſons as live to- 
gather in one houſe or apartment, under the 
government or direction of one head or 
chief manager; alſo the kindred or lineage . 
of a perſon. 
FA/MINE (S.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 
any thing, particularly of food, and all the 
immediate neceſſaries of life, | 
FA'MISH (V.) to ſtarve or be reduced to a2 
very great extremity, for. the want of the. 
neceſſa:y proviſions to ſupport life. | 
FA'MOUS (A.) renowned, remarkable for 
ſomething extraordinary, 
FAN (S.) an inſtrument uſed to clear or win- 
now corn from chaff; alſo an ornamental 
trinket uſed. by women to hide their faces at 
church, and to cool them, by gently exciting 
the air in hot ſultry. weather, or very cloſe 


laces. 
FAN (V.) to blow off or away the chaff that 
is in corn; to cool or make temperate, by 
| moderately undulating the air in a cloſe 
room or hot weather. 
FANA'/TICISM (S.) extravagance, wildneſs, 
of enthuſiaſm in religious matters. 
FANA'TICK (S.) a profeſſor or believer of 


religion; a pretender to immediate revela- 
tions from, and converſations with God, 
angels or ſpirits. .. 

FANA'TICK or FANATICAL (A.) whim» 
fical, inclined to enthufiaſm or romantick 


notions, eſpecially in religion. Dx 
FA'NCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, whim- 
 * fical, fooliſh, &c. | 
FA'NCIFULNESS (S.) inclined to, or full of i- 
maginations that have no realityor foundation. 
FA'NCY (S.) is that internal ſenſe, power or 
faculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes called 


| imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 
objects received in by the common ſenſe are 


predictions, &c. 


| tetained, recalled, further examined, and — | 


— 


old, romantick, out of the way notions in 


FAR 
ther | 
requires, and by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, e- 
ſpecially, in painting, carving, c. 
FA'NCY (V.) to think, beheve, imagine, 

ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 
to long for, or defire ſome hing; alſo to be 
- pleaſed or delighted with any thing. 

FANE (S.) an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew from 
what part or quarter the wind blows, fo 
contrived, that every gentle puff or breeze 
of wind will make it turn round, | 

FA/NGLES (S.) new projects, whimſies, or 
trifles. 

FA'NGOT (S.) a pack or parcel of goods 
from the Levant, from one to three hun- 
dred weight. i 5 

FANG (S.) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 
dogs, &c. 

FA'NION (S.) an Tralian term for a banner 
borne by a ſoldier of each brigade of horſe 
or foot, at the head of the baggage. 

FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn by 
4 maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the time of 
his officiating. 


FA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM (s.) a ſhadow, | 


whimfical conceit, or imaginary being; a 

hobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome frightful being, 

invented by the ſyperſtition or fears of de- 
© Tuded people. h 


' FANTA'/STICK or FANTA!STICAL (A.) 
| . Fooliſh, whimfica!, always changing one's 


mind, unſettled, humourſome. 


FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, | 


excceding, or going beyond. 

FARCE (S.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 
never exceeding three as, and full of hu- 
mour and fprightlineſs, yet confined to the 

ſtttict laws of the drama; but is now often 
underſtood of antick or mimical dances, 

licking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleafiog. | 


* FARCY (s.) a diſeaſe that affects horſes, | 


oxen, &c, by poifoning or corrupting their 


blood in ſuch a manner, that it appears in| 


eruptions of hard puſtules, knots or ſtrings 
_ along the veins, and in ulcers that are not 
curable, but by running hot irons into them 
- to prevent their ſpreading z it is much like 
the mange or ſcab in other creatures, and is 
infectious like the plague. 
FA'RDEL (S.) a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 
commonly lefs than a regular pack or bale ; 
__ alſo the fourth part of a yard land. ; 
FA'RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped- 
petticoat, that is ſtiffened only at the top, 
to bear the other cloaths out hollow upon 
- the hips. t N 
FARE (S.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, &c, appointed by authotity; 
alſo the entertainment or uſage a perſon 
meets with, as drink, food, &c. upon the 
road in travelling, or at an entertainment, 
feaſt, &Cc, : x | 


ded or divided, as oath 


W 


ö 
| 


_— 


_— — 


2 
FARE (v. to ſpeed, ſucceed, or be enter. 
tained well or ill. 
FA'REHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat market. 


| town in Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly 


on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 57 com. 

puted and 65 meaſured miles, 

FARM (S.) a certain portion of land occupied 
in tillage, either of a perſon's own, or rent. 
ed or leaſed from fome lord or proprietor at 
at a certain rate per annum, to which there is a 

| houſe or habitation belonging; alfo the equi. 
valent paid to a prince_for the income or a. 
mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon commo. 

| dities, imported or exported, 

FA'RM (V.) to hire or rent land, cuſtomy, 

c. of another, ; 
FARMER (S.) one who rents or occupies 


„ 


himſelf in tilling and improving land, in 


order to its producing corn, &c. alſo one 

that rentꝭ the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of 

a place or kingdom. 

FA'RNHAM (S.) in Surrey, a town, though 
not very large, yetitis pleaſantly ſeated on the 
banks of the river Lodden, near its riſe; the 
market here was formerly on Sunday, but 
by king Jobs changed to Thurſday, and be- 
ſtowed on the biſhops of Wincheſter ; it is no 
corporation, but a court is held here every 
three weeks, which hath power of trying 

and deciding all actions under forty ſhillings; 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are choſen 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act under 
the biſhop of Vincheſter; it is one of the 
greateſt wheat markets in England ; this 
trade is fo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 
toll-diſh ſome market-days amounts to abovg 
a load of wheat, whereas about 100 years 
ago, one Buſt, who had the toll. diſh, fold 
it for forty ſhillings. 

FARRA'GO (S.) a jumble or mixture of ſe- 
veral forts of grain together, 

FA/RRIER (S.) a perſon that acts both as a 

ſmith and doctor to horſes, 

FA'RRINGDON (S.) in Berkſhire, is a very 
handſome town, highly ſeated ; has a good 
market weekly, and is diſtant from Londun 
£6 computed and 63 meaſured miles. 

FA'RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or man 
young at a time, like a ſow. 

FA'RSANG (S.] a Perfian league, or the 
fpace and diſtance of three miles. 

FART (S.) the noiſe a perſon makes in break- 
ing wind backwards, 

FART (V.) to break wind backwards, or to 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe like one 
that does, - | 

FA'RTHER (Part.) at a larger diſtance, or à 
ee way off, than ſome other place or 
thing. 

FA'RTHEST (Part.) at the greateſt diſtance, 
or moſt remote. 

F'ARTHING (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt cop- 
per coin current in England, being the fourth 
part of a penny. 
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nad. -: 

ing to the principal magiftracy among 
ag RN 2 were carried by the lictors 
which with us are called mace bea ers; they 
were a bundle of rods, with an ax bound up 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 
which ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to import, 
that ſome crimes and perſons were capable 


of reformation by correction of rods, and 


ſome incorrigible, and muſt therefore be cut 
off: Upon a triumph they had branches of 
laurels in them. 

FA SCA or FA SCA (S.) a ſwathe or bandage 
uſed by ſurgeons to bind up the arm aſter 
bleeding, &c. Ja Arcbitecture, a broad liſt, 
fillet or band, uſed in architraves and pede- 


ſtals. | 
FA'SCINATE (v.) to bewitch, to overpower 


or rule the will and actions of another, by | 
ſome ſecret impulſe or ſupernatural power. 

FASCINA'TION (S.) a charming, bewitch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 
reaſon or will. | 


| 
FA'SCINES (S.) in Fortification, are ſmall} F 


bundles or faggots- made up of the looſe 
branches of trees, commonly called bavans, 
which being thrown into ditches, moats, 
&c. together with earth, eaſily fill them up; 
they are alſo uſed as ſkreens to make para- 
pets, &c. | 
FA'SHION (S.) the general or common mode 
ol dreſs that people wear, or the method of 
making or doing things in this or that par- 
ticular form or manner; with Sbiprorigbts, 
the two pieces of timber which make up the 
breadth of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 
pieces on each fide of it, are called faſbion 
pieces, 
FA'SHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do a thing, &. | 
FASHIONABLE (A.) after, or according to 
the general received mode, manner, or 
cuſtom. 4 | 
FA'SHIONED (A.) made, formed, contri- 
ved, figured, or performed. | 
3 (S.) a difeaſe in horſes called the 
arcy. 


— — 


FAST (A.) firm, ſure, that cannot be moved; 


alſo ſwift or expeditious. 

FAST (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, 
a time of publick or private, humiliation, to 
implore God's pardon and protection upon 
an extraoidinary occaſion, þ 

FAST (v.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
ner of pleaſure and divetſion; to humble 
one's ſelf for fin, &c. | | 

FA'STEN (V.) to make fecure, by locking or 
bolting, &c. f » 

1 125 upon, to ſeize, or lay hold on vio- 
ently. 8 

FA'STENING (S.) the act of making faſt or 
ſecure doors, windows, &c. alſo the mate. 
rials wherewith ſuch an operation is per 
firmed, as locks, bars, chains, bolts, & c. 

FA'STI (S.) in the old R:man Calendar, where | 


FATALITY ($.) the unavoidableneſs of a 


FATE (S.) as commonly underſtood, is the 


dle fefjivals, ceremonies, the names of * 
| 7 ; | 


AT 
acy, and the working-days were ſet 


down ;- the working-days they called fot 
dies, and the holy-days et. Upon che 
firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, and 
the prætor gave judgment. In the begin- 
ning of this republick, the matter for hiſ- 
tory was furniſhed only from the prieſts an- 
nals, called ffi, and this cuſtom continued 
till the high prieſt Mutius; the faſti conſu- 
laren was a regiſter, where beſides the tri- 
umphe, the names of the conſuls, diftators, 
and cenſors were entered. The regiſtry was 
kept in one of the apartments of the capi- 
tol: This chronological treaſure was. found 
in the popedom of Paul III. in the comi- 
tium of the forum Romanum; they are uſed 
to compute the years from the buildi 


| Rome ; they are alſo called fai capitolini ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that theſe faßt 
compute by a ſhorter year than Yarro's epo= 


cha, for which reafon the moſt exaſt chro- 
nologers mention which they uſe. 5 

ASTVDIOUS (A.) ſcornful, diſdainful, proud, 
haughty, imperious. 


FA'STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 


ſence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, i 


rocks, bogs, &c, alſo the ſieadineſs or firm- 


neſs of any fixed thing; alſo the ſwiftneſs 
of motion. 


FAT (A.) large, corpulent, greaſy ; alſo rich 


or fi uitful. 


'FAT (s.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 


in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet ; alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, diſtilling, &c. and 
among the Coal Merchants, a meaſure con- 
taining 8 buſhels; and in other merchan= 
dize, an uncertain quantity. 


FA'TAL (A.) deſtruQive, that brings ruin and 


deſtruction with it. 


thing, the ſure or certain death or evil that 
attends a matter. 


irrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 


aſtrolagical fate, or a neceſſity of things and 
events arifing from the influence and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies, and ſome the fai 
fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of cauſes 
wherein one being linked to another, each 
produces the other; and thus all things flow 


from one prime cauſe, 


FA'THER (S.) he that begets a child 3 and 


oftentimes metapborically ſpoke of him, who 
adopts another man's child for his own, and 
does all the acts of generofity, humanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him g 
alſo a common name for all old men; agd in 
the church of Rome, prieſts, &c, are called 


| fathers ; and in Chureb, Hiſtory, the firſt bi- 
ops 


FAW 
Mops and noted writers, are by way of emi- 
oro called the fathers. by 1 


FATHER (v.) to own, acknowledge, take 


under a perſon's protection another perſon's 
act or book, in order to defend it, as tho? it 
was really one's own, 
Father upon, to charge or affirm ſome- 
thing was ſaid or done, by ſuch a particular 
ron, tho? he really knows nothing of it. 
FA'THERLESS (S.) an orphan, or one whoſe 
father is dead. | 
FA'THERLINESS (S.) the kindneſs, affec- 
tion and tenderneſs of a father, or ſome 
© thing done in imitation of it. 
FATFGUE (S.) difficulty, hardſhip, great la- 
\ bour, toil, or ſeverity, 
FATIGUE (V.) to weary, harrafs, vex, 
k plague, or perlex. 
FA TNESS (S.) a perſon's being or having a 
great deal of fat; a corpulent or groſs body. 
FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to encreaſe 
in bulk and thickneſs. 
FAU'/CET (S.) the tap or wooden topple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor 
from running out, and alſo to draw the li- 
quor out by the orifice it makes, when taken 
out of the caſk. a i 
FAU'CHION (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 
ſward in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 
wh” op (S.) an error, crime, defect, or ble- 
miſh. | | 
FAU'LTER (V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
deſert, forſake, 
FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfection of any thing. f 
FAU“ LTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. : 
FA'VOUR (S.) a particular act of kindneſs, 
eſteem, or friendſhip ; alſo knots, or ſmall 
bunches of ribbons given to perſons that at- 
tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, 
c&c. to be worn in honour ol the perſon» 
married or buried. : 
FA*'VOUR (V.) to prefer one perſon befo:e 
another; to eaſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon ; 
to connive or wink at the faults or miſcar- 
riages of a perſon; alſo to reſemble or be 
like to another in the features of t ie face. 
FA'VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, gocd 
©" natured, a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in wi h a probability of ſucceſs. 
FA4'VOURER (S.) one that encourages or pro- 
- motes the in ereſt cr irclinations of another. 
FA'VOURITE (S.) one that is greatly eſteem 
ed, beloved, aamired. encouraged and ſup- 
© ported by another; the darling or m nion of 
a parent, lady, or chief perſon in power, 
particularly ſpoken of a prime minifter of 
ſtate, who has his prince's ear at command. 
FAU'TOR (S.) an encourager or promoter, de- 
fender, or ſupporter, _ 
FAWN (S.) a buck or doe of the firſt year; 


gods that frequented the woods, were called 


and in the Heatben Mythology, certain demi- | 


FE A 
N (V.) to bring forth young like a dee; 
alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or ſooth 3 
perſon, by complying with his defires, and 
praifing his performances, &c. | 

FA'WNING (S.) humouring and endeavour. 
ing to pleaſe by flattery, compliance, fide. 
lity, loyalty, faithfulneſs, &c. 

FEA'LTY (S.) this is the moſt general ſervice 
in the common law, being incident to every 
tenure, but that of frank almoigne; it is alſo 
the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done upon 

_ oath, and the reaſon why the tenant is not 
ſworn, in doing his homage to his lord, is, 
becauſe no ſubjeR is ſworn to another (ſub. 
ject, to become his man of life and mem. 
ber but to the king only, and that is called 
the oath of allegiance, 

FEAR (S.) that faculty of the ſoul that ſhem 
or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fright, 
terror or apprehenſion of ſome evil; alſo a 
heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartan built 
a temple, and worſhipped with. a great deal of 
ſuperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſion 
kept people tri to their duty, and puſhed 
them forward to do their beſt, it being an old 
fancy among the Greeks, that courage and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of falling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other dif. 
advantages conſequent to it. The Lacedem- 
nians worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and prin- 
ciple of generous actions; for this reaſon the 
Ephori built her temple near their own pa · 
lace, to have it always in their view, and to 
keep them fiom behaving ill in their Ration; 
the Romans alſo built a temple to Fear, is 
the reign of Tullius Hoftilius ; in Scripture 

fear is ſometimes uſed for the object feared, 
worſhipped, &C, 

FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe of, to 
dread, to be affrighted at, and wholly ſub- 
miſſive to; to reſpect, honour and obey, 

FEA'RFUL (A.) timorous, apprehenſive of 

danger or evil; the Ancients repreſented this 

diſpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to be the 
moſt ſtartliſh of any creature. 

FEA'/RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying manner; 

alfo badly or ill performed, 

FEA/RFULLNESS (S.) timorouſneſs. always 

expecting ſome hurt, danger, or ill conſe- 

quences to follow from the preſent or future 
event of things, &c. - 

FEA'RLESS (A.) bold, daring, courageous, 

without apprehevfion or conſideration of 

danger or evil; unZaunted, 
 FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſneſs bold- 
nefs, without any apprehenſion or regard to 

danger, evil, trouble, &c. 

FEA'SIBLE (A) probable, likely, that may be 

executed, done, or performed, 

FEA'SIBLENESS (S.) probability, likelihood, 

eaſineſs of being done or performed. 

FEAST (S.) a ſurnptuous entertainment where 

great plenty of rich or curious eating and 

drinking goes ſorward ; alfo a time of publick 


Faust. 
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N r, Cc. In the Roman Church they 
have a feſtival called the feof of God, in- 
ſlütuted for performing a peculiar kind of 
worſhip to our Saviour in the euchariſt, and 
formerly obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
latterly it is celebrated upon the Thurſday 
aſter the octaves of Whitſuntide, Feofts have 
ever made up a confiderable part of all re- 

| ligions, the Jets having many appointed by 
Cod himſelf, - as the feoft of tabernacles, 
trumpets, new · moons, expiation, &c, in 
imitation whereof the Chrifians, Ma bome 
tan and Heathens have the ſame, in com- 
memoration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
&c, obſerved among them. 


FEAT ($.) an exploit or notable ation worth 


being taken notice of. ; SLES 
FEAT (A.) odd, queer, whimſical, defective, 
ical, offenſive. 


FEA/TRER (S.) a plume of a fowl; alſo an 


expreſſion for ſomething that is honourable ; 
we ſay, It is a feather in his cap, as a title 
of dignity, &c. 

FEA'THER (V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 
for time to come; alſo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 
vately cheat a perſon; and in the Sea Las- 

ge, when a ſhip makes the water foam 
re her, ſhe is ſaid to cut a feather, 


EA/THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is a| 


peculiar method of cutting boards uſed for 
covering the upright outſides of houſes, in- 
ftead of walling them with brick, ſtone, 
plaiſter, &c. which is done by cutting them 
diagon · ly in their thickneſs, by which means 
one edge becomes thick and the other thin; 
fo that tho" they lie one over the other a 
confiderable way, yet the whole front pre- 
ſerves ity perpendicularity, by putting the 
thick part over the thin part all the way, 
thereby preventing the wind, rain, &c. fro 

getting or coming between them. 2 9 * 

FEA'THERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alſo 
ſtripped, or leſt naked. 

FEA'TNESS (S.) oddneſs, finicalneſs, queer- 
neſs, &c, 

FEA'TURE (S.) a lineament or peculiar cha. 
racteriſtick in the face of a perſon, whereby 
one is readily known and diſtingu:ſhed from 
another, 

FE'BRIFUGE (S.) any medicine that cures, 
drives, or takes away a fever. | 

FEBRUARY (S.) according to the old vulgar 
computation, and now alfo in the church 
and ſtate account, the ſecond month in 
the year; the old Romans having but ten 
months in their year, had not this named 
among them; but in the reign of Numa 
Pompilius their calendar was reformed, and 
this month inſerted, with 28 days for its ex- 
tent: In this month they ſacrificed to the 
Infernal gods, and called it ſo from Februa, 

e pretended deity that preſided over puri- 
kcations, or as others imagine, from Juno, 


FEE 


called Februa, or Februalis, becauſe the — 5 
calia were then ſolemnized in honour of the 
goddeſs, Painters and ſculptors repreſent | 
this month by the image-of a man in a dark 
ſky colour, carrying in his right hand the 
aſtronomical fign. Piſces, ; | 
FECIA'LES (S.) publick cfficers among the 
Romans, like heralds, who, when the Ro- 
mans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaQtion 
for the injury alledged to be done; if an an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the people and ſenate, they 
were ſeat back again to declare war, and the 
uke in treating of peace: They were inſfi- 
tuted by Numa, and choſe out of the beft 
families, and being eſteemed a ſort of priefts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable; and 
they were even charged to ſee that the com- 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly; 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nation, as pretended 
they were "injured by the Romans: that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
in veſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
baſſadors; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable z when they went to proclaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 
FE'/CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 
there at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, aurum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors. | 9247 
FE/CULENCY (S.) the thickneſs, muddineſs, 
or dreggineſs of any liquor. | LES 
FE'CULENT (A.) ſoch liquors that are trou- 
bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, 
thickneſs, or other impurity. | 
FE/CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, abundant. 
FE'CUNDITY (S.) abundance, plenty, fruit- 
fulneſs, 4 i 
FE'DERAL (A.) of or belonging to a'cove- 
nant, agreement, or contract. ($2. 
FEE (S.) an eftate, land, tenement, lordſhip, . 
or right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of tealty, homage, or other acknowledg- 
ment; alſo certain ſettled perquiſites or al- 
lowances paid to publick officers by ſuch who 
have bufineſs done by them. | 
FEE (V.) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay a 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a counſellor 
at law for pleading, giving his opinion, e. 
a doctor of phyfick for vifiting the fick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c. | | 
FEE'BLE (A.) weak, languid, worn out with 
age, ſickneſs, &c, 5 
FEE'BLENESS (S.) weakneſs, incapacity, lan- 
guicneſs, or infirmity. * 
FEED (V.) to put victuals into the mou of 
young - 


* 


young children, and in fick and aged per- 
ſons ; alſo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintain a 

perſon with all manner of neceſſaries; alſo 
to ſwallow or eat up, as cattle do graſs, 
hay, &c. alſo to grow plump or fat. 

FEEL (V.) to diſcern, diſcover, or know by 
the ſenſe of touching or feeling. 

FEELING (S.) one of the external ſenſes 
whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoit, 
light, colour, heat, cold, c. Some have 
gone ſo ſar, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 
to this, affirming, that before we have any 
internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are 
externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpective 
ideas of ſcent, hearing, & c. 

FEE/LINGLY (Part.) aiter a very ſenſible and 
extraordinary manner. 8 

FEET (S.) the pedeftals upon which men or 
other creatures walk; ſometimes taken in a 
large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from 
the thigh ;z and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeſt, and thin- 
neſt part next to the ground, from thatyoint 
called the ankle, c. Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the common meaſure 
of 12 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a 
certain quantity of ſyllables in Latin verſe. 

FEGA*RRY or VAGA'RY (S.) a whimftcal, 
unſettled, romantick, irregular action. 

FEIGN (V.) to invent a ftory, to pretend, to 
make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned. 

'FEI'GNING (S.) difſembling, counterfeiting, 
making a ſhew or pretence without deſigns 
ing to at, 

FEINT (S.) a ſhew, pretence, diſguiſe; a 
falſe attempt, a mock endeavour ; fo in 
Fencing, it is an offer at one part, but à de- 

to make a real paſs at another. 

FELI'CITATE (V.) to make or render hap- 

.  Þy, to wiſh or compliment with ſucceſs. 

FELICITY (S.) any kind of pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, or good ſucceſs ; alſo a goddeſs repre- 
ſented by a lady fitting on an imperial 
throne, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 

a cornucopia in the other, cloathed in a pur 

ple veſtment trimmed with filver. 

FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outrageous, cruel, 
hard-hearted ; alſo the pieter. tenſe of the 
verb, to fall, 

_ FELL (V.) to cut or beat down by violence, 

as to cut down a tree with an ax, or firike 
a perſon down with one's fiſt, 

FELL (S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 

from its body, ET, 

FE'/LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to be cut down. | | 

 FE'LLMONGER or FE'LTMONGER (S.) a 
perſon that deals in, dreffes, and takes off 
wool from ſheep-ſkins. | 

FE'LLNESS (S.) fierceneſs, madneſs, out- 


rageouſneſs, 

FE'LLON or FE'LON (S.) a troub/eſome and 
painful fore or ſwelling that commonly. 
comes upon or near the ends of peoples 


FEN 
alſo a perſon convicted (of fome ſilegal ul 
thieviſh act) in 2 court of judicature. 
FE'LLOWS (S.) any thing that matches er 4. 
grees well together, as the pieces of woo 
that make up the circle of a wheel, tw 
ſhoes made upon the ſame Taft, two glove 
or ſtockings that make vp a regular pair; 
alſo companions or equals, profeſſors of thy 
ſame college or company; affo an ignomi. 
nious term for a mean, baſe, poor, illiterate 
or rude man, | 

FE'LLOWSHIP (S.) company, partnerſhip, 
agreement, harmony; alſo the place, dignity 
or profit a member of the college in the un- 
verſity enjoys; alfo that part of the ruled 
proportion in arithmetick, whereby any 
number of perſons concerned in a joint Rock 
knows or finds out what pait or fhire of the 
profit each is to receive, or of the loſs hei 
to pay. 

FE'LO DE SE (S.) ſelf murder, or a felony 
committed by and upon a perſon's own ſelf, 
whereby life is violently deftroyed, 

FE'LON (S.) a pet on committing the crime 
or act of felony. 

EFLO'NIOUS (A.)] a thieviſh, murderou 
crim 


r act. 

FPLGRIOUSNESs (S.) the quality or nature 
= n act that is criminal, arid deemed ſe . 

ony. 

F ELN (S.) any crime or act of theft of 

violence, in degree below petty treaſon, 

comprehending murder, rape, ſodomy, wil. 
ful firing of hoyſes, &c. | 

FELT S.) coarſe wool uſed to make hats of; 
alſo Kare and coarſe hats ſo made, firſt 
introduced into Erg/and by the Spaniards 
and Dutchmen, in the beginning of Hen 

 VIIT's reign ; alſo the being ſenfible of ſome 
hurt or pleaſure, 

FELU'CCA (A.),a fmfall, open veſſel with fix 
oars, much uffd in the Mediterranean; it 
may carry the helm on both ſides, which is 
likewiſe ſhifted from behind forwards occa- 

FEMALE (8.) the ſhe, Mother, or breeting 
*fort of any animal or living creature; lo 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, & 

FE ME COVERT (S.) a married woman, ot 
one under the protection of her huſband. 

FE'MININE (A.) a Grammatecal term, to ex- 
preſs ſuch words as are the names of all forts 
of ſemales, or ſomething belonging to the 
female ſex, which, in the Latin language, il 
particularly expreffed by a different ending 
trom the maſculine, as equa, a mare, from 
eguus a horſe ; but in E-pliſp, generally by 
a different word, as a b:/5.nd maſculine, 2 
wife feminine, boy, girl, & c. alſo womane 

Iſh, or Ike to a woman. 

FEN (S.) a Geographical term for 2 mooriſh, 

quaggy, watry ground, like thofe in Liao 
ire, that are peculiary called the 42 of 

which there are two forts; the one ſo mixed 
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\ FERAL (A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, 
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F E R 


to tread on; theſe neither receive nor emit! 
rivers: The ſecond are ponds or collection: 
of water with pieces of dry land, raiſed 
here and there above the ſurface thereof; 
and theſe are frequently the heads or ſprings. 
ol rivers, ſuch as the Nile, Tanais, &, 
ENCE (S.) a hedge, wall, or boarded parti - 
tion, to incloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands, 
of one perſon from thoſe of another; alſo to 
keep them from being over-run by other peo- | 
ple's cattle, or being trod down by people's 
walking over the incloſures, &c, alſq 2 mield, 
defence, ſupport, or protection; and in the 
Cantiog Language, ſigniiies one who receives 
and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers. 
Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt 
in the foreſt, that being the female deer: 
fawning=time. <5 
FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with 
ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 
injuries z to wall or hedge in a place. 
FE'NCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of ſmall 
ſword playing or uſing, _ 4 
FEN D (V.) to ward or ſhift off; fo at Sea, it 
is to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being 
daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &c. 
FENDER (S.) an utenſil belonging to the fire, 
deſigned to keep the coals, cinders, or em 
bers that fall down, within the hearth, or 
from ſpreading into the room, and thereby 
prevent both the inconvenience and danger 
that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue z it is 
commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a 
ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 
to be uſed in; on Ship board, it is a. parcel of 
old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
over the fide when they ride or fail in compa- 
ny, to prevent other ſhips running againſt her, 
FEO'DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty 
or reward, | 
FE'OFF or VNFEOFF (V.) to give or grant 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, 
tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
things of the like nature, unto another in 
fee ſimple, that is, to him and his heirs for 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of things given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing. | 
FEOFFEE” (S.) the perſon to whom a ſeoff. 
ment is made or given. 
FEOFFMENT (S.) the deviſing or making 
over lands, &c, 


FEOFFO'R (S.) the perſon that gives or 


makes a feoffment, 


mortal, diſmal, lamentable. 

FERA/LIA (s.) a feaſt held by the old Romans 
2 21ſt of February, in honour of the 

FERIOL, FE/RIL or FE'RREL (S.) a ſmall] 
hoop of braſs, ſilver, &c. uſually put at the 
ends of canes, knife: hafts, &c, - 

FERMENT. (S.) any body that being applied 
to another, excites an inteſtine motion, as 


4- 


| 


| 


| 


yeaſt to wort, or leaven uſed in making bread | 
or cakes, or tennet to milk, & & | 


FER 

FERMENT (V.) to fret, ſet in motion, puff” 
or raiſe up, to-wark or leaven as bread, 
butter, milk, &c. 

FERMEN'TA'TION (S.) an inteſtine motion 
or commotion of the ſmall in{enſible particles 
of a mixed body, arifing without any appa- 
rent mechanical cauſe, and producing a great 
alteration therein; in Phy/ich, any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts of the blood or juices, ex- 

cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarify them, and thereby 
render them more healthful and vigorous ; 
with the Chymifis, it is an ebullition of ſpi- 
rits that want to get out of a mixed body. 

FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantities in wild, heathy, or barren 
places, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix 
up with bone aſhes, &c. to make glaſs, 
teſts to refine lead upon, &c. | 

FERO/CITY (S.) wildneſs, churlifhneſs, ill» 
nature, fierceneſa, cruelty, | 

FE'RRET (S.) a ſmall four-footed creature,, 
about the fize of a weazel, with 2 long 
ſnout and thick tail; it has but four teeth, 
with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 
hunters to put into the burrows or neſts: gf 
rabhits, to farce them out of their holes into 
gins or traps put at the mouths of them z 
alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed by women to 
bind the bottoms of their garments, and: for 
ſtrings to tie them, &c. 

FERRET (V.) to rouze, force, ſtir up, or 
compel perſons to do what their awn negli 
gence and indolence would leave undone. 

FE'RRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum for fer- 
rying a perſon, horſe, or carriage acroſs the 
Water. * 

FE RRV (S.) a place in a navigable river, 
where a large flat bottom'd boat plies to 
carry over any perſon or thing, whether 
waggons, coaches, horſes, &c. | 

FERRY (V.) to convey perſons or things 
over a river, in a boat, or veſſel made for 

-that purpoſe. ' | 

FE'RRY- BOAT (S.) the inſtrument or veſſel 

made or uſed ta ferry or carry any perſon or _ 
thing over or acroſs a river. x 

FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 
fruitful, plentiful ; ready- witted, ingenious, 
fall of invention. 

FERTKLITY (S.) plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs ; 
ingenihity, ready- wittedneſs, full of inven- 
tion; / Le Chambre ſays, that plants grown in 
ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, and to take as much 
pains to hinder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſewhere to cultivate the ſoil. 

FERTILYZE (V.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 
a perſon or thing uſed to do. 

FE'RU/ENCY or FERVOUR (S.) earneſt- 
neſs, ze alouſneſe, vigorouſneſs, warmth, ve- 

.., hemency, i | 

FE'RVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, 
warm, vigoreus. : 3 

FE'RULA 


* 


FES 


FERULA (S.) an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
uſed at ſome ſchools to ſlap the palm of the 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the 
ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the 
ſchool. maſters ſceptre, it being a pure Latin 
word it ſometimes fignified the prelate's 
croſier and ſtaff ; and under the eaſtern em- 
pire, it was the emperor's ſceptre, as appears 
by divers medals. In the ancient Eoffern 
Church, ferula fignified a place ſeparated 
from the church, wherein the penitents or 
catechumens of the ſecond order, called 

 euſcultantes, or hearers, were put, ſtood, or 
fat to hear the preacher. 

FE'/CENNINE VERSES (S.) wanton, luſci- 
ous, or bawdy ſongs or poems, that were 
anciently ſung by the Romans at their marri- 


ages. 

FE'SCUE (S.) a ſmall direQing rod, to point 
out letters to young learners. 

FESSE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 
divides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the point; it is ſup- 
poſed to repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 

honour, which knights at arms were anci- 
ently girded withall; it poſſeſſes the center 
of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth 
one third part thereof; when it takes up 
lefs, it is called a bar; the f. point is the 
exact center. | 

FESTER (V.) in Phyfick, is to putrefy, rot, 
wrankle, or become very dangerous to cure; 
to grow worſe inſtead of better, as a wound, 
or gangrene ſometimes does. 

FE'STIVAL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 

or belonging to a holiday. 

_ FE'STIVAL (S.) a folemn religious day, or 

time, ſet apart f.r publick rejoicing, in 

. commemoration of ſome great benefit re- 

ceived, or damage avoided ; alſo a civil re- 
Joicing upon account of a marriage, birth- 
day, or coronation of a king, prince, &c. 
The original of both is very ancient, as well 


among the Pagans and Jets, as Chriftians| 


and Mab:metans. 

FE'/STIVITY (S.) the mirth, p'eaſure, and 
publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or 
upon a feſtival. 

FESTOO N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 

flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feafis or ſolemn rejoicings were held, 
or at any other places where maiks of pub- 
lick joy and gaiety were deſired, as at tri- 
wmphal arches, tournaments, &c. alſo ſuch 
garlands as were put on the heads of vice 
tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were arciently placed at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tembs of 
ſairts, and cow commonly underſtood of 
ſuch ſtrings or collars of flowers, fruits and 
leaves tied together, and bulging out in the 
middle, as carvers or painters onament ar- 


chitecture with, eſpecially doors, or windows. 
| 


FE U 

FETCH (v.) to go for, and bring a 
from one place to another; and in the $;, 
Language, the chafing or purſuing of a hip 
is called fetching ber up; and in Trade, over. 
reaching, or charging more than one ough, 
is ſo called, 

FE TCH (S.) a deception or gloſs upon a mat. 
ter, a ſubtle coming over, or ſounding of: 

| perſon's intentions, by afking diſtant quei. 
tions, &c, | 

FE'TID (A.) ſtinking, of an ill favour, or 

FET'LOCK (S.) in the Menage, is the har 
that grows behind a horſe's foot ; and 
very frequently the lower or paſtern joint i 

TEA (v.) to ch 

to ain 5 Cl | 0 
hinder, to load with ooh ayer 
brances. 

FE'TTERS (S.) chains, clogs, or any other 
embaraſſment, put upon the legs of crimi- 
nals, cattle, &c. alſo any reſtraint laid upon 
a perſon in order to hinder him from going 
away, or doing what his inclination would 
otherwiſe lead him to. 

FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeaſable rage 
or anger that a perſon is in, or conceive 
againſt another; an old grudge, enmity, 
hatred or malice. 

FEU'DAL TENURE (S.) an eſtate in land, 
given by the lord to his vaſſals, in lieu of 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in 

his wars, or do him ſome other ſervice, The 
original of the grant was, that princes might 
be furnifh*d with a convenient number of ſol. 
diers upon occafion, and that the frontien 
of their dominions might be well defended a. 
gainſt the enemy; at firſt the ſeudal eſtates 
were held abſolutely at the will of the lord; 
but afterwards they were made hereditary, 
and dutchies, earldoms, baromes, &c. wer 
granted abſolutely upon the cor dition of fe- 
alty and homage; the vaſſal was obliged to 
appear in the field upon his lord's ſummom, 
to follow his ſtandard, to protect his perſon 
and never to deſert him upon the ſcore of 
danger, and to pay aids and taxes; upon 
non-performance of which, the eſtate was 
forfeited, About the year 990, Hugh Capt 
made theſe eſtates hereditary, and the Fren 
nobility began to take their ſurnames from 
their principal manors. William the Cu. 
gueror is ſaid to have introduced theſe tenure 
into England ; the granting theſe fees wat 
unciently very folemn, In the Emprre, thoſe 
that were conſiderable were granted by deli- 
vering a ſtandard or banner; but the Frend 
paſſed them by delivering a ring and a ftaff, 

FEU/'DATORY (s.) a vaſfal or perſon who 
holds a ſuperior in fee, or upon condition 
of homage, or other ſervice. 

FEU'DIST (S.) a ſtudent or perſon well qua 
lified or ſkilled in the law of tenures, &c. 

FEUDS (S.) the title of a book, containing 
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. FEVERSHAM (S.) in Kent; this town was 


 FE/'WNESS (S.) the ſmallneſs of a company 
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di: his ſovereign prince or lord, for ſuch fees 
or lands as he holds of him. ; | 


FEVER (S.) in Phyſick is a ſtropg, unnatu- 
* . of Mood, attended with an 
inflammation 5 and, if great, commonly 
proves mortal z there are many denominati- 
ons for, or kinds of, fevers; as an 

Effential Feuer, is that whoſe primary 
cauſe is in the blood itſelf, and is the true or 
proper fever, 

A Symptomatick Fever, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome other antece- 
gent diſorder, 5 

A Continued Fever, is that which gives the 
patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 

to him from its firſt appearance to its final 
period, | 

A Heftick Fever, is a ſlow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
ſenſible degrees, 5 

A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
as 4 ſecondary one, arifing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome morbid 
part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood 
very rapid, rendering the patient exceeding 
hot, dry, and delirious, and frequently kills 
the third or fourth day. 

An Intermitting Fever, is what is vulgarly 
called an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fix- 
ed periods; there are many other diſtincti- 

ons, too many for this place. 

FE/'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, or 
bdeing inclined to, a fever. 


firſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Feverſham, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laftly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feuerſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dover; it hath two markets weekly, wiz. 
bn Wedneſday and Saturday; it is well peo- 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmug- 
gling trade; it ſtands in one of the moſt fruit- 
ful parts of all Kent, and has a very commo- 
dious creek to fetch and carry all manner of 
neceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, light- 
ers, &c, it being the principal port-town in 
this part of Kent; diſtant from London 44 
|; romputed, and 48 meaſured miles, 
FEW (S.) a ſmall company, or number of per- 
ſions or things. ; 
-FE'WEL or FU!EL, (S.) all forts of matter 
proper to burn or make fires with for any 
convenience whatever; alſo any thing that 
continues or increaſes a diſturbance, quarrel 
or diſſenſion among friends, neighbours, allies 
or acquaintance, £3 
or number, El ; 
F. FAUT (S.) the name of the ſeventh or 


" laſt note of che three ſeptenaries of the ga- 
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5 
mut, or common ſcale of muſical tones or 
notes. | f 
FIB (V.) to tell an untruth, a genteel expreſ- 

fion for a lie, * : 
FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word for a lie; 
untruth, or falſe ſtory, 
9 (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſly, 
c. 
FI'BERS or FVBRES (S.) in Anatomy, a ſimi- 
lar part of an animal body, ſometimes called 
a filament, and when very ſmall, capilla- 
ment; it is a ſlender thread, which being va- 
riouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body; alſo 
the long fine parts or threads that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of. 
FI'BROUS (A.) made up of, or full of threads 
or fibres, | 
FVCKLE (A.) unſettled, unreſolved, change- / 
able, inconſtant. | 
FI'/CKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs, irreſolute- 
re. variableneſs, inconſtancy, changeable- 
neſs. * 
FICTION (S.) a tale, fable, or invented ſtory, 
a lie or deluſion. a 
FICTVTIOUS (A.) imaginary, without juft 
ground, invented, not real, : 
FID (S.) in Ship Carpentry, is an iron or 
wooden pin, made conical or tapering to 
open the ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 
FIDDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe; called alſo a violin, 
FIDDLE (V.) to play ordinarily or indiffe> 
rently upon the muſical inſtrument called a 
fiddle ; alſo to ſpend a perſon's time about 
matters of ſmall or no importance, ; 
FIDE/LITY (S.) truſtineſs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integrity; the Ancients repreſented 
this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant; 
alſo the name of an order of knighthood, - 
inſtituted by Frederick III. king of Denmark, - 
in 1670; this order conſiſts of 19 of the 
principal lords and officers of the kingdom, 
who are obliged to wear about their necks a 
white croſs, in a red and white ribband, in 
memory of the croſs, which is ſaid to have 
appeared to Yaldemar II. when he made war 


againſt the Pagans in Livenia, 

FI'D-HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out 
nails, &c. at the one end, and to drive with 
the other, 


FI/DIUS (s.) a deity which the Romans bor-. 


rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and ſaerifices; 
he was worſhipped upon the Quirinal hill in 
the month of June, and was called Sanctus 
Sabus, and Semi- pater. | 
FI'DLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi- 
_ cians, but particularly for an indifferent or 
bad player upon the fiddle; alſo à trifling, 
* or 1 res 1 440 4 
DLING (S ying upon 1 ; alſo 
* ! trifling 
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triflinz or ſquandering away time idly, er in 
fooliſh baubles. 


FIDU'CIARY- (S.) a truſtee, or one appoint- 


ed to look r the bufineſs or effects of 


another. 


FTE (part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or | 


how can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing ? 

FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſſal 
holds of his lord by fealty and homage, and 
for which he owes ſervice, or pays rent: alſo 
a manor or noble inheritance. 

FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 
jncloſed parcels of ground that are manured 
for graſs or corn, according to the nature of 
the ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 

_ ſometimes called meadows, incloſures, or 
common open fields, when a great many 
peoples property lies together, with ſuch ſe- 
parations'as banks, ditches, quick- ſets, &c. 
In Heraldry, it is the ſurface or plane of the 
ſhield or eſcutcheon thus called, as contain- 
ing the atchievements anciently acquired in 
the field of battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 
&c, are repreſented; in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the fie/d, as he bears 
fable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- 
quently uſe the term ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
than field; in Painting, the field is the ſame 
with ground ; in War, it is the place where 

à battle is fought, and an army encamps, 
Field Colours, are ſmall flags, about a foot 
and a half ſquare, which are carried along 


with the quarter-maſter-general, for marking | 


out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and 
battalions of an army. | | | 
Field Officers, in War, ate ſach as have 
the command of a whole regiment, vix. the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Fiell Pieces, are ſmall cannon carried 


along with an army in the field, as three 


nders, minions, ſakers, &c. 
Fiel Staff, a ſtaff carried by the gunners, 
about the lenyth of an halberd, with lighted 
matches ſcrewed on the ends, when they are 


4 on dut 0 8 at, # 
Friel Works, are ſuch as are thrown up 
by agfarmy in the befieging a fortreſs ; or 
elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place, 
FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
great ſcold. ; 
FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ſtern, terrible, 
FI'ERY (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in- 
confiderate, paſſionate, 
FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind muſical inftrument, 
by ſome called a flagelet, very ſhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by the Szoiſſers, Ic. alſo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Scotland, 
large and wall inhabited, having the river 
Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 
it is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 
and abounds with towns and noblemens ſeats; 
towards the coaſt it is very fruitful in corn, 
&c. and well provided with fiſh of all ſorts; 


bere is alſo abundance of coals dug, and ſalt | 
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made; the earles of Rotbes of the ſurname of 
Leſley, are hereditary ſheriffs of this coun. 
ty; the principal city is St. Andrews, which 
was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the re. 
fidence of a cardinal; it is dignified with a 


conſiderable trade. | 
FIFTEEN (S.) a collection of ſo many units 
into one ſum, as makes up the number fo 


| by 15. 

 FIF TEENTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 
in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularl 
aſcending or going forwards ; alſo any whole 

thing being divided into fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a fiftrenth 
of the whole; alſo the way of levying taxes 
anciently, was by granting the king, 1, 2, 3, 
&. fifteenths ; in Mufick, it is the third re. 


„ 


— 


ordinarily aſcending or deſcending. 5 
FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as the 


diapente. 5 
FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, ſoft, delicious fruit, 
the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various ſorts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are moſt 
eſteemed ; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt; they are gather. 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun upon 
a hurdle, and ſometimes in a flow oven or 
furnace, and are uſed both as food and phy- 
fick, being eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 


ders of the throat and mouth, and often ap- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 
tumours, digeſt, and promote maturation ; 
the virtuofi of the French academy ſay, it 
is a flower as well as a fruit, and that by 
diſſection it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a 
flower, as the ſſamina, apices, and farira 
feecundars, . 
FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or ſtrug- 
gling for maſtery between a few or many, but 
commonly applied to armies; alſo the name 
of waſte cloaths, which hang round a ſhip in 
an engagement, to keep thg men from being 
ſeen by the enemy; alſo bulk heads, ſet up 
for the men to ſtand behind to fire upon the 
enemy when he boards them, are called cloſe 
fights. | | : 
FIGHT (V.) to contend for the maſtery, by 
endeavouring to kill, deſtroy, or overcome 
all oppoſers. 
FI/GHTER (S.) one that is ready or willing 
to fight or engage another upon a very ſmall 
affront or occaſion ; alſo thoſe who get a liv- 
ing by publickly fighting upon a way 
FI'GMENT (S.) an invented tory, a lye, fal- 
lacy, or impoſition, _ | | 
FI/GURATE NUMBERS (S.) are ſuch a3 
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. refer to, or repreſent ſome geometrical figure 


univerſity, hath many port-towns, and a 


called, and which is expreſſed in our notation . 


petition of any particular note in the ſcale, 


fifteenth above; and in Muſick, it is called 


proper to ſoften the aſperities of the breaſt, - 
and much uſed for gargariſms, againſt diſfor- 


FILE (S.) an inſtrument of ſteel, cut full of x 
lines or furrows, whereby it is made rough, | FILFRA'TION (S.) the paſſing liquids thro* 
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and are eonſidered as lineary, ſuperficial, or 


folid; and in Muſick, figurate counter-point, 
is where there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords ; and when the compoſer 
introduces all the ornamental, as well as 
harmonical parts of muſick, and uſes points, 
ſyncopes, &c. it is called ſigurate deſcant. 


FI/GURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- 


rical way of expreſſing the intentions or de- 
ſigns of a perſon, either by hieroglyphick 
repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, trees, 
&c, or by words that have, or are intended 
to have a different meaning from the plain, 
natural, and grammatical ſignification of 
them, a 8 
FI'GURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, faſhi- 
on, or form of any thing, and particularly 
ſpoken of painting and ſculpture ; alſo the 
numeral characters 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. In Divi- 
nity, it means ſomething couched under 2 
fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion; 
in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c. in Geometry, it is a 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- 
. ed line, or many; things under one line are 
called circles, ellipſes; thoſe under many, 
when the bounding lines are right lines, are 
called reQtilinear figures, which may be tri- 
angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is 
a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu- 
man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in Afro- 
bey, it is a draught ' of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent or to come; 
in Darcirg, it is the particular manner of 
ſtopping and moving in any particular dance; 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from 
why they make their flowers, &c. in their 
ilks, | 
FI/GURE. (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent 
the ſhape, proportion, or ſimilitude of any | 
thing ; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures of 
the concords over the thorough baſs of a | 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpſi- 
chord or organ; alſo to compute or make 
arithmetical calculations by the figures 2, 2, 


J 47 &c. | 

FIILAMENTS (S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- 
bres, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, plants, 
roots, &c, are compoſed of, 

FILA/SER or FILA'ZER (S.) an officer in 
the court of Common- Pleas, that flrings or 
files the writs, whereon he makes out pro- | 
ceſs, of which there are 14 in the ſeveral 
diviſions and counties. 

FILBERDS (S.) a large and curious fort of 
hazel nuts. 5 os 

FILCH (V.) to thieve, ſteal, or take away 


privately, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things | FILT 


or ſums at a time. 


uſed principally by the workers in metal, to 
take away ſupexfluities in, and to ſmooth or 


poliſh their Works; alſo a thread or wire | FYMBRIATED (A.) in Heraldry, an ordi- 
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ſerving them; alſo a row of ſoldiers ſtanding 
behind one another the depth of a battalion 
or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 
diſtinction worn by an eldeſt ſon during his 
father's life. . 5 
FILE-OFF (V.) in War, to fall off from 
marching a great many in front, to march 
more in length, by conſtituting many more 
rows or files than were before. 8 2 
FI'LET or FI/LLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 
troad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
chitecture. ; 
FI/LIAL (A.) any thing belonging to a ſon, as 
reſpect, fear, love, &. | | 
FI'LING (S.) the wearing away any thing by 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation, 
which in moſt metalline works, comes next 
after forging, : 1 
FILL (V.) to put or pour into a caſk; cheſt, 
. bottle, &c. liquor or other matters, that it 
can hold na more. | 
FV/LLEMOPT (S.) a fort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat repreſenting the colour of faded 
or dead leaves, OT CY Bk 
FIILLET (S.) an inſtrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or bind up their hair with, 
made of ſuch ſtuff as the uſer beſt likes; 
among the Archite&s, it is called an aſtragal; 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary; allo che name of the thick or fleſhy 
art of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
ny part is cut off; with the Farriers, it is 
the fore-part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt; in Anatomy, it is the 
extremity of the lizament under the tongue, 
called the frœnum or bridle; in 2 it is 
thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 
FI'LLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embe!l:ſhment 
on gold cr ſilver, in the manner of threads . 
or grains, or both incloſed thereon, 5 
FI'LLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a ſmall ſtroke or blow up- 
on the noſe, &c. with a ſingle finger; alia 
the raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other 
ſtrong liquers, _ . 
FI/LLY (S.) a ſhe or mare colt. 
FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates any 
parts of the fleſh; in Plants, it is that ſkin 
which keeps the ſeeds aſunler. 
FILTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion, 
given to a perſon to. make him or her love 
ſome other particular perſon. 


1 


paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &, in or- 
der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 
the pure liquid matter, | 

H (S.) dirt, ſoil, naftineſs. 


FULTHY (A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 


deft, , obſcene, &c. 


paper, thick cloth, &c. to make them very 
clear or fine. | | | 


Whereon papers are put for the better * 


nary, which is edged round wich one of a dif- 
3 terent 
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ferent colour; alſo flowers, &c. that are cut 
or jagged about the edges, like a border or 
fringe, 


FIN (S.) the wings of fiſh, ſomewhat reſem- | 


bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move or ſwim. 

FI'NABLE (A) that is ſabject or liable to be 
fined, mul&ed, or charged with a ſum to 
be paid for ſome miſdemeanor. 5 

FIN 1 (A.] that in which a thing terminates 
or ends. 


Final Canſe, the purpoſe, deſign, or end, | 


ſor which a thing is done. 
Final Letters, thoſe which end a word. 
FINALLV (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. 
FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, 


for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, 


and ſo the council of the f7-2nces are the 
ſame with our commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, &c. 
FINANCES (S.) the publick treaſury or ex- 
chequer of the French nation. 
FINANCVER (S.) an officer belonging to the 
publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 
eſpecially the exchequer. | 
 FINARY or FINERV (S.) the ſecond forge 
at the iron-mill, that fits the iron for pub- 
lick uſe, 5 
FINCH (S.) an appellative to many forts of 
party- coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull-finch, 
gold-finch, chaf-finch, &c. alſo a furname 
of men and women, &Cc, | 
FIND (V.) to gain or recover what was loft, 
miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 
of a thing; alſo to diſcover a thing or art 
that was hid or unknown before. 
FI'NDERS (S.) officers in the cuſtoms that 
are now called ſearchers. 
FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious, 


 handipme, rich, ornaments, &c. alſo pure, | 


unmixed, ſpoken of gold and ſilver. 

FINE (S.) in Law, has ſeveral fignifications ; 
the firſt is a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record for the conveyance of 
lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable. 
2. The price or ſum, which is the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a fine. 3. What 
an offender pays in ſatisfaction of his crime. 

4. The aſſurance which makes men enjoy 
their lands and inheritance, &c. 

FINE (V.) to mul& or puniſh by obliging a 

perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 


of a corporal puniſhment ; alſo an acknow- | 


ledgment of the lord's power or right in 


lands, &c. alſo to rectify, clarify, or purge | 


| tiquors from the dregs that are or may be 

mixed with them. 55 | 
FINE-DRAWING (S.) a curious, neat, and 
_ uſeful way of mending rents in cloaths ; a 
particular part of the taylor's art, and com- 
monly a diſtin& employment. - 


FIR 


| reliſh for, and performance in any art or 
ſcience, particularly political ones. 

FI/NERS (S.) commonly called Refiners, are 
thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold 
and filver from allay, droſs, &c. that may 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 

FI'/NERY (S.) richneſs of dreſs, gay cloathing, 
curious workmanſhip, beautiful. ornaments 
of any kind, | 

FINGER (V.) to feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking, 
receiving, paying, and managing the money 
of a private perſon, or publick concern, 

FINGER'S BREADTH (S.) an ancient mea- 
e about two third parts of our common 
inch. | 

FI'NGERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 
divided into five parts or branches, confiſting 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows or ranks, 
each finger having three, | 

FINICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, curious, 
ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, re- 
ſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
or conceited, Os 

FINIS (S. the end, concluſion, or finiſhing 

of any matter, work, book, &c. | 

FINISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
pliſh, &r makean end of a piece of work, 

FINIS (S.) an ender, completer, or 
one that puts the laſt hand to a piece of 
work ; a particular branch in the watch- 
makers buſineſs, &c. 

FI'NISHING (S.) completing, ending, or 
perfecting; in ArchiteFure, it is frequently 
applied to a crowning, &c, raiſed over a 
piece of building, ſuch as a lantern, dome, 
Kc. „ 

FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing 
that acts by the impulſe or permiſſion of 
another,. or that has any determinate extent 
or duration, 5 

FINI/ TOR (S.) among Mathematicians, is ei- 
ther the natural horizon, or an inſtrument 
whoſe uſe is the ſame with the horizon. 

FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of a tree, the 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, both 
of young and old trees; the young, whole, 
and are then called balks; the old, as tim- 
ber for the large beams of dwelling-houſes, 
ware-houſes, &c. or in. boards or planks 
called deals, for flooring, weather-boarding, 
&c, Theſe balks, timbers, or planks, are 
brought chiefly from Norqway and Seveden. 

FIRE (S.) among the old Philoſophers, was 

deemed-an element in nature, created with 

the property of heating, burning, or deſtroy- 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it; 
but among the preſent ſet of ſearchers into 

nature, it is defined to be only the effect of a 

violent or rapid motion, excited in or upon 

the conſuming body; ſo that whatever heats, 
warms, or burns, is called fire. Sometimes 
it means the courage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
or briſkneſs of a man, or other creature, 


FINESS (S.) the delicacy and extraordinary | 


and ſometimes only ſuch combuſtibles, 23 
NT 694 7 , coals, 


:xoals, wood, &c. burnt, either to warm 97 
or dreſs our victuals, &c, Fire, or the ſun, 
was, and is worſhipped by ſeveral of the 
Heathens, as a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual fre burning upon their 
altars ; in the Scripture, God is ſaid often to 
have appeared in, or encompaſſes with fire, 
as to Myſes in the burning buſh, on mount 
Sinai, to the prophets Iſaiah, Ezekiel, and 
St. John; the wrath of God is deſcribed by 
.a conſuming fire, and the angels, as his mi- 
niſters, are compared to it; and the pu- 
niſhment of impenitent ſinners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c, Several diſeaſes go by this 
name, as the Sr, Anthony's fire, Ic. alſo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fire- | 
works, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 
rockets, &c. alſo ſeveral natural phæno- 
mena, as the walking fire, called alſo the 
pt &c. | 

FIRE (V.) to kindle, light up, excite, or ſtir 
up; alſo to let off or diſcharge any ſort of 
fire-arms, whether great or ſmall. 

FIRE-SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue gr increaſe it, | | 

FI'RING (S.) ſometimes fignifies the materials 
that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as coals, 
wood, turf, &c. and ſometimes it means the 
act of diſcharging or letting off great or ſmall 
guns, piſtols, &c. | 

FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, laſh, or cut with 
rods, thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
excite much ſmart, or pain, without any 
great danger of life, 

FI'RKIN (S.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 


then contains nine gallons, when applied to | 


beer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, as butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 
monly contains about 56 pound weight of 
thoſe commodities. 
FVRKIN-MAN (S.) one who takes up large 


quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in| 


order to retail it to particular cuſtomers in 
ſmall veſſels or quantities, 
FIRM (A.) fure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſtea- 
dy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. 
FIRMAMENT (S.) in the oli Aftronomy, was 
the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 
the fixed ſtars were ſuppoſed to be placed; 
in the Scripture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
2 ſtrong bank, keeps the upper and lower 


| waters aſunder; and in common Speech, it 


means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
arched covering over us, the matter or con- 
ſiſtence whereof we know not. 


FI'RMAN (S.) a paſſport or permiſſion grant- 


ed by the great mogul, and other monarchs 
in the Eaft-Indies, to foreign ſhips, to trade 
in their territories, 
FI'RMNESS (S.) ſtability, ſteadineſs, faſtneſs, 
unmoveableneſs. reſoluteneſs, conſtancy, hard- 
mo ſolidity, the contrary to flnidheſs or flui- 
Ye 


1 


— 


FIS 


FIRST (A.) the chief, principal, original, &c. 


this tefm has various applications, both re- 
ligiouſly and politically ; as the ff fruits 
among the, Jeros, were appointed by Moſes 
to be offer@ unto God, not only of corn 
but alſo of many other things, that the reſt 
of the product might be ſanctified into a 
bleſſing unto the owner; it was alſo ap- 
pointed, that the ſfirſt born cf man ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firſtling of unclean 
beaſts ſhalt thou redeem,” Numb. xvili. 15, 
16. The old Epyptians uſed to offer the 
firſt corn that was cut, to how] about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke J, at whoſe ſo- 
lemnities they uſed to carry baſkets of wheat 
and barley in proceſſion ; the Athenians uſed 
to worſhip their deities with the ff ripe 
corn; the Hyperbarei uſed to preſent the 
choiceſt of their fi fruits to Apollo Delius, 
by the hands of virgins of the beſt charac- 
ter; the Romans offered their iy fruits to 
Janus, Ic. With us the e fruits are 
the profits of every benefice for one year, 
originally intended for the pope's benefit, 
and were accordingly, before the Reforma- 
tion, paid him; but by ſtatute 26 of Henry 
VIII. tranſlated to the crown, Queen Anne - 
in the third year of her reign made a grant 
of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 
the augmentation of the livings of the poor 
clergy. | | 


FI'RST-BORN (S.) this word is not always 


to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 
literal meaning, eſpecially. in the Scripture, - 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt ex- 
cellent or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra- 
ordinary among men or things, as te firſt- W 
born of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30. is the moſt. 
miſerable or neceſſitous, &. When God by 
his angel killed all the f-/f-born of the E- 

ptians, he ordained, that all the frfi-born, 
Doch of men, if males, and tame beaſts for 
ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him; but if 
the firt-born was a girl, they were under no 
obligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the ſucceeding children, tho' males, If a 
man had many wives, the 3 of each, 
that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 
bringing him to the temple, and paying 
the ſum of five ſhekels for him. | 


FI/RSTLING (S.) the firſt-born of every erea- 
ture whether man or beaſt, but principally _ 


means that of beaſts. 


FISC (S.) the treaſury ef a prince or com- 


mon wealth, that which we now commonly 
call his Exchequer, | ; 


FI'SCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pe- 
cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the 


commonwealth, or private perſons. 


FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu- 


ally cloathed either with fins or ſcales, or 
both, except the ſhell-kind ; there are almoſt 
an innumerable number of various kinds, or 
ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faft to the 


maſts and yards of ſhips to ſtrengthen them: 
U ; Te 
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in Heraldry, they are a bearing eſteemed leſs 
honourable than beaſts or fowls. 

FISH (V) to catch fiſh; alſo to get out a ſe- 
cret by flv queſtions and diſtant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon ; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 
yards or maſts of ſhips'to ſtrengthen them. 

FI'SHER MEN (S.) a practiſer of catching fiſh, 
particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make a 
trade of it. 

FI'SHERY (S,) a commodious place for taking 
a large quantity of fiſh, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 
pany or parcel of men united to carry gn the 
fiſhing trade; the moſt conſiderable 55 cries 
or places for catching fiſh in 3 for ſal- 
mon, herring, cod, and mackrel, are along 

—_— . 


for whales, about Greenland, &c. 


town, whoſe chief trade is herrings, which 
'are caught in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill cr cliff vpon which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
ſwall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 170 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, 

FISK. (V.) to caper, dance, or run about in a 
wanton manner, 

FI'SKING (S.) hoppirg, ſkipping, dancing, 
or running from place to place, in a hurry- 
ing, careleſs, wanton manner. 

\ FI'SSURE (S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening; in Surgery, fuch flaws, 
cracks, or rents that happen long-ways in 
bones, | 

FIS T (S.) the whole hand clenched, ſhut up, 
or cloſed together. 

FI'STULA (S.) among the Ancients, was an 
inſtrument of mnſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 
Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 

vernous vicer, with a narrow entrance, but 
opening thence into a ſpacious bottom, and 
generally yielding a ſharp, virolent matter; 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eſe, according to the parts that are affected; 
' alſo the name of a pipe through which the 
communicants anciently fucked the wine out 
of the cup in the Lord's-ſapper. 

FI'STULAR FLOWERS (S.) ſuch as are 
compounded; or conſiſt of many long, hol- 

low, ſmall flowers like pipes, and edged or 
notched at the ends. ; 

FI'STULOUS (A.) aſter the manner, or like 

—_— =. 

FI'STY-CUFFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 
the fit, or hands clenched together, 

FIT (A.) proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 
thing ought to be, % 

FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 

ſomething; alſo a malady or diſorder ef the 

animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered 

incap:ble of action; of which there are 

many forts, that go by various names. | 
3 


the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 


FUSHGUARD (s.) in Pembrot-ſoire, a ſmall | 


FlZ 


FIT (V.) to make a garment exactly to the 
ſhape or body of a man, woman, or child; 
to prepare or make any thing proper or 
ſuitable for the purpoſe intended; allo to re- 
venge an affront, &c. at a convenient time, 
by returning the ſame uſage upon a like 
occaſion, &c. 

FITCH (S.) by ſome called a vetch, a fort of 
pulſe to feed fowls with ; alſo the name of 
a pole-cat, or rank ſcented ferret ; alſo the 
name of a painter's ſmall, fine, ſoft hair- 
bruſh or pencil. | 

FITCHEE! (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lower- end of a croſs is made fhort-pointed 
like a ſpike or needle, to thruſt into the 
ground ; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who uſed 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, and 
when they reſted, pitched or thruſt it into 
the ground, 

FITZ 590 a word borrowed frem the French, 
fignifying ſon, and is very commonly added to 
people's names, to ſome in Ireland, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the king, 
as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, Sc. 

FIVE (S.) the number confiſting of ſo many 
units, and marked g or V. 

FIX 2 to reſolve, ſettle or agree upon, to 
make faſt in, or appoint to a place or parti. 
cular office. | 

FIX A'TION (S.) the making faſt, ſettling or 

appointing certain perſons or things for cer- 
tain purpoſes; and in Chymiſtry, it is a pecu- 
har preparation of mercury, whereby it is 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation, 
and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 
away ; it is alſo applied to the binding toge- 
ther of any volatile body, ſo as it may bear 

the fire, which naturally it cannot, 

FI'XED BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neither the 
fire, nor any corroſive matter has fuck effect 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſolutely to 
deſtroy them: The chymiſts make but two 
general diviſions of all bodies, wiz. fixed and 
volatile ; the fixed are ſuch as bear the ut- 
moſt force of fire, without diflipating or 
ſpending themſelves in fume ; the principal 
of which are gold, filver, ' precious ſtones, 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, &c. N 

FIX EDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſoluteneſe, 
determinateneſs, cloſe application, &c. and 

in Clymiſftry, it is the oppefite to volatility, 
or that property in bodies that renders them 
capable of reſiſting the fury of the fire, &c. 

FI'XED STARS (S.) are thoſe that conſtantly 
keep the ſame poſition and diſtance with re- 
ſpect to each other, and are what are pro- 
perly meant or underſtood by the term ſtar, 
the others being called planets or comets. 

FIZ GIG (S.) a dart or javelin to ſtrike fiſh 
as they ſwim; alſo a compoſition of com- 
buſtible matter, or a particular fort of fire- 


works, 


FVZZLE (S.) a baftard or ſilent fart, that 
| | uſually 


fiance; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 


„ 3: 
vfually occaſions a very ſtrong, rank, diſ- 


agreeable ſmell. 


FIZZLE (V.) to break wind backwards fear- 


fully and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
thereby putting the perſon to much trouble, 
and occaſioning a ſtrong aftenſive ſmell, 

FLA'BBY (A.) limber, ſoft, moiſt, ſlimy, in 
a ſtate of decay or putrefaction. 


FLA/CCID (A.) declining, drooping, wither- |FLA/G 


ing, decaying, flagging or growing languid, 
weak or faint. | 

FLAG (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 

colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enfigns, 
Kc. The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or 
triangular, is ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 
racens upon their ſeizing Spain, befare which 
time all the enſigns of war were ſtretched or 
extended on croſs pieces of wood, The pi- 
rates of Afpiers, and all along the coaſt of 
Barbary, bear an hexagonal flag; it is gules 


FL A 
tinguiſh it from the ſecondary veſſels under 
the command or protection thereof. 
Flag flaves, are ſtaves ſet on the heads f 
the top-gallant- maſts, and uſed to let fly and 
unfurl the flags. 


FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 


to be tired, diſpirited, or weary of à thing, 
to wow or decay, | 
LLET (S.) a fmall, muſical pipe, or 
diminutive flute. 

FLA/GGON or FLA!/GON (S.) large veſſels to 
contain wine or water for feaſts, or other 
publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 
of the ſacrament, xc. 

FLAGVTIOUS (A.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very villainous or criminal. 

FLA'/GRANCY or FLA/GRANTNESS (S.) 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publickneſs, ear- 
neſtneſs, vehementneſs, ſhining, burning, 
or glitteringneſs. 


charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its{FLA/GRANT (A.) hot, burning, flaming, 


turban, &c. The term flag is more parti- 
cularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, 
ſtandards, &c. bore on tize tops of the maſts 
of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 


viſible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, 
wicked, | 3 
FRAIL (S.) an inſtrument huſbandmen uſe to 


tlrreſh out their corn, ; 


who commands the ſhip, of what nation it [FLAIR or FLARE 2 to burn away waſte- 


is, and whether it is defigned for war or 
trade; and alſo for ſigns of what ſhips in 
a fleet muſt do, according as they have direc- 


fully, ke a candle that is blown by the 
wind, whereby the tallow is melted more on 
one ſide than the other. 


tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, | FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece, which comes 


to give over, to come to council, &c. Only 
the admiral carries his fag on the main-top, 
or top of the main-maſt ; the vice-admiral 


off any thing iike a feale, a flake of ſnow or 
ice; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, . 
after dreſſing, naturally breaks, 


carries his on the fore-top, and the rear-ad- | FLA'KY (A.) full of ſcales, or that comes off 


miral his on the mizzen-top; commanders 


in broad thin pieces. 


of ſquadrons bear their flags on the mizzen-|FLAM (S.) a lie, a feigned flory, a ſham, an 


maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 


idle tale, a put- off, &c. a 


the main - maſt when they command a party; [FLA/MBEAU (S.) a torch or lin c made of _ 


it ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, 
and terminate in'a point, Flags bore on the 
mizzen, are called gallants. Ihe French flag 


tow, well covered with bees-wax, brimſtone, _ 
&c, to give a Jarge light in the night-time to 


* 


coaches, funeral proceſſions, &c. : 


is blue, charged with a white croſs and the FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt fſuptile 


arms of France, Beſides the national flag, 
merchant-ſhips uſually bear leſſer flags on the 


part of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above 
the fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 


mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, &c. [FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 


where the maſter or owners commonly reſide. 

To lower or flrike the flag, is to pull it 
down on the cap, and ſo let it hang over 
looſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 

ſpect or fubmiſſion, 

To hang out the white flag, is to beg quar- 
ter, or to ſignify when a ſhip arrives on a 
coaſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes 
as a friend or ally to trade, &c, 3 

The real flag, is the enſign of battle or de- 


in triumph, is to tie the flags to their ſhrouds, 
or to- the gallery in the hinder part of the 
ſhip, and let them hang down towards the 
water, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. 
Flag Officers, are the admiral, the vice- 


admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, red, | 


and blue, 
Flag Ship, one commanded by a general 
or flag-officer, which carries a flag to diſ- 


lively or ftrong heat, that is viſible, and 
forms a conical figure; alſo to be exceed- 
ingly agitated with zeal fer the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thing, 


FLA'MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 


prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 
Numa Pompilius, to perform divine ſervice to 
Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus; whence the firſt 
was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 
lis, and the third Quirinalis; they were choſen 
out of the patricii or noblemen, and were 
in ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 
tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be puniſhed that day ; none but 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died he reſigned his ſacerdotal 
function. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
fate, and a rolling chair; no body might 
fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to perform 
ſome ſacrifice; none but a freeman _— 
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barb him, nor with any other inſtrument 
than croſs ſciſſars; beſides theſe great F/a- 
mens, there were in ſucceeding times others 
of leſs note ; ſo that at laſt every deity had 

Its particular Flamens, After the abolition 
of kings, the Romans choſe a certain prieſt, 
whom they preferred before the Flamen Dia- 

Ai, but judged him inferior to the arch-prieſt, 
and a him rex ſacrorum. The Flamen 


Dialis preſided over all the reſt, had his lictor 


or officer, was carried in an ivory chair, and 
clad in royal robes. If any criminal came 
into his houſe, or caſt himſelf at his feet, he 
had power to pardon and deliver him out of 
the hands of juſtice ; It was he bleſſed the 
arms, and. officiated in chief, but had no ci- 
vil office, that he might devote all his time 
to the worſhip of God; his cap was made 
of a white ſheep-ſkin ſacrificed to Jupiter, 
to whom he ſacrificed one every month ; he 
wore an olive-branch in the top of his cap: 
He was choſen in a general aſſembly, the 
reſt in other aſſemblies, who were conſecra- 
ted by this great pontiff. 

FLAMMPTFEROUS (A.) ſubje& to break out 
into a flame, or eaſily ſet on fire. i 

FLANCH (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, 
which is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
always borne double, with the copvex parts 
facing one another. 

FLANCONADE (S.) a term in Var, or 
Fencing, ſignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon or 
army, 

FLANGE (S.) thoſe fide-pieces that are caſt 
on two iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them 
faſt, or to hang them by, 

FLANK (S.) that part of an animal's body, 
where the ribs are wanting, and below the 
loins; in an Army, it is the ſide of a bat- 
talion, in contradiſtinction to front and rear; 
ſo, to fall upon the enemy's flank, is to at- 
tack them upon the fide ; in Fortification, it 
is a line drawn from the extremity of the 
face toward the inſide of the work. 

FLA'NKARD (S.) the knobs or lumps in the 

/ _ fades of a deer, | 
_ FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, ftrain, 
or diſorder in the back of a horſe ; alſo a 
pleuretick diſorder, ariſing from too much 
blcod. | 

FLANNEL (S.) a thin kind of woollen cloth, 
uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, childrens 
blankets, &c. 

FLAP (S.) a blow, ſtyoke, or ſlap; alſo the 
rim or border of a thing, as of a hat; alſo 
part of a thing, that lets down with hinges, 
as the top of a ſhop-counter, &c. 
| -Flap, an inſtrument or leather faſ- 
tened to the end of a ſtick, wherewith 
butchers and other trades annoyed by flies, 
kill thoſe inſects. 

FLAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that is 

grown limber, or has loft its ſtiffneſs; alſo- 

to flap, ftrike, or give a blow with the palm | 


FLA 


of the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtanee, 
as a piece of ſole leather, &c. 7 

FLARE (V.) to waſte or burn away laviſhly, 
to ſtare boldly in a perſon's face, in order 
to daſh him out of countenance. 

FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of a ſhort continu. 
ance, like the blaze of gun- powder, in the 
pan or touch-hole, when a piece is not char- 
ged; or a light cauſed by the meteor called 
lightning, in the element or ſky; alſo a 
boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by a 
ſpendthrift, quack, or pretender to more art 
or knowledge than he really has. 

FLASH (V.) to break out, blaze or give 
light ſuddenly, like lightning, gun-pow- 
der, &c. | 

FLA'/SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſtings 
of an ignorant perſon, the gaudy apparel or 


dreſs of a fop, the unſavourineſs or unpleaſant 


reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c. 

FLASH (A. ) vain, bragging, boaſting, fool. 
iſh, empty; alſo any thing wateriſh and 
unſavoury, _ 

FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put 
wine, in, commonly cloathed- with wicker or 

vithes, to defend it from blows, or cruſhing; 
in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly made, to 
put powder in for thoſe that go a fowling; 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
nance; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to 
the bafe point, and always borne double. 

FLA'SKET (S.) alarge, open, wicker-baſket, 
frequently employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
as- waſhed, and for many other houſhoid 
conveniencies. . 

FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, infipid, without 
ſpirit ; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpirits inactive; alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, or 
ſurface ; any thing ſqueezed down, and ſg 
made broad and thin; alſo an even regular 
field, &c. where no hills or dales are, 

FLAT (S.) in Arcbitecture, a ſmall ornament 
over the door. way of a houſe, to cover and 

| ſhield one from the rain; a ſort of a bal- 
cony, or place to put flower-pots on; in 
the Sea · Language, the ſame with ſhoals, 


ſand-banks, ſhelves, &c. a dangerous place 


for ſhips or boats to go over, for fear of 
ſticking, in Mufich, it is marked thus &, 
and imports that the particular note againſt 
which it ſtands, is to be played or ſung 
half a note or tone lower than it naturally 
would be, and when put at the beginning 
of a line or ſpace, affects all the notes upon 


that line or ſpace, &c. by cauſing them to ( 


be-ſung or played half a note or tone lower 
than they would be, if they were not ſo af- 
feed. . 

FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, or extend in 
area, to make broad and thin; to take away 
the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of liquor, writ- 
ing, or buſineſs, to render it inſipid, trou- 


bleſome, and unpleaſant. 
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FLEA (V.) to ſtrip the ſkin off from any crea- 
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FLA/TLY (Part.) plainly, downright, pofi- | 
tively, without mincing or reſerve, g 
FLAT TER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 
or commend a perſon for, or in what they 
ought to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, hinder- 
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of what he has, whether money or goods 

alſo to cutthe wool from off a ſheep's back. 

FLEER (V.) tolook ina perſon's face, laughs 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudent, 

unmannerly way, e 


ed, or prevented in doing; to increaſe, a FLEET (S.) a collection or large number of 


ſmall value into an ineſtimable ſum; to coax, 
wheedle, comply with, and do whatever 
ſcems agreeable or pleaſing to another, 

FLA/TTERER (S.) one that commends a 
jerſon or thing more than he ought ; alſo 
o2e that hides or extenuates, faults or actions 
that ſhould be condemned. 

FLA/TTERY (S.) fawning, pleafing, hu- 
meuring, complying with, and ſoothing per- 
ſons to their prejudice, 

FLA'TTULENCY, FLATUO'/SITY or FLA/- 
TULENTNESS (S.) windineſs. 

FLATTULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 
cauſes, breeds, or produces wind. 

FLAUNT 22 to behave haughtily, proudly, 
imperiouſly and fooliſhly, to affect a magi- 
ſerial air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 


look big. ; 
FLAVOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 
which is excellent from that which is not. 
FLAW (S.) a crack, deficiency, or imperfec- 
tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 


breaking off of ſhivers or thin pieces from 


recious ſtones. | 
FLA/WY (A.) imperfect, defective, that has 
cracks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it. 
FLAX or LINE (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
der, hollow ftem, | uſually about two foot 
high, whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
for ſpinning ;. the thread made from ſuch 
operations being wove, makes that uſeful 
commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
middling, and others coarſe, 


ture; and Metapborically, to rob, plunder, 
or ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods or re- 
putation, BE 

FLEA (S.) a ſmall but very nimble and active 
creature or inſect, that particularly breeds in 

dogs and cats, and are very troubleſome to 
men in the ſummer time, where they are 
numerous, 

FLEA'BITTEN COLOUR (S.) the ſpeckled 
ſkins of horſes, dogs, &c. which have a 
rag ground, powdered with darkiſh red 
pots, | | | 

FLEAM (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſurgeons | 
to launce the gums of young children that 
breed their teeth hardly; and by farriers, to 
bleed horſes, | | JED. 


FLEDGE (V.) to cover with feathers, like | 


birds that are fit for flying ; alſo to make up 
a purſe, pack, or proviſion againſt a time of 
difficulty or danger. 


FLEECE (S.) ſo much wool as comes from off 


one ſheep; alſo the name of a ram. 


FLEECE (V.) to rob, flrip, or ſpoil a perſon 


| ſhips in company or together; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are commit=- 
ted for contempt of the king, and his laws z 
alſo a priſon of eaſe for debtors. 
FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing: 
that can run, move, or go a great pace. 
FLEET (V.) to ſkim or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter, 
FLEETING (A.) paſling ſwiftly, moving; 
quick or imperceptibly, _ 4 
FLEGM (S.) in Phyfch, is a ſlimy excrement 


too much nitrous: air; in Chymiftry, it is a 
watry diſtilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appear up- 
on diſtilled waters; it is uſed by Hippocrates 
for an inflammation ; with ſome, it means 
the diſcaſe in hens called the ip, &c. 
FLE'GMATICK (A.) of a flegmy nature or 
diſpoſition, . w 
FLE/MINGS (S.) the natives or people of the 
Netherlands or Low-Countries in Flanders. 
FLE/MISH (A.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, goods, &c, of the Low-Countries or 
Flanders. | Os 
FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloody 
part of any animal, and is that which lies 
| between the outward ſkin and the bones; 
or it is defined to be that which is eatable, 
both in fruits and animals. 
FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carnal or 
worldly things, particularly the inclinations 
to groſs pleaſures. : 
FLESHY (A.) that has a large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well fed, bulky ; alſo one given 
or inclined to pleaſure, | FER 
FLET'CHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 
before the invention of guns, 


eafineſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, or com- 


pliable; alſo a perſon of a rational and 


on by intreaty or conviction, | 
FLE/XURE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 

bowing. | 
ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornful, ſaucy 
manner. »% 


FLIGHT (S.) the running or flying away of a 


when danger is apprehended, an eſcape or 
getting off ; alſo a large number of birds in a 


a poet or other perſon, whereby the ſtrength 


ſhewn ; in Aebitecture, the quantity of ſteps 
| | or 


of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 


FLEXIBI'LITY or FLE'XIBLENESS (S.) an . 


ply. 1 
FLEXIBLE 50 that may be bent, that is 
yielding diſpoſition, that may be wrought - 


perſon, bird, or other creature, from a place 


flock or company; alſo the ſudden rapture of 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 


FLICKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo to; q 


f 


FLI 
dr airs that is contained between one land- 
-ing-place and another, is fo called, . 
FLI'MSINESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 

nefs, that is not ſufficiently. ſtiffened. 


FLVMSY (A.) thin, limber, flight, very weak, | 


or of little ſubſtance, _ 

FLINCH (V.) to give way, ftart back, grow 
fearful, leave off or decline a thing; alſo to 
ſtrike, fcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ftroke 
with the nail of the middle finger, 

FLING (V.) to caſt, throw, or hurl from off 
or out of a place; and in the Canting Lan- 
- grape, to cheat or bubble a perfon out of a 
ſam of money at cards, dice, &c, 

FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c. or in words, to weaken a 


perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething to 


his diſcredit. 

FLINT {S.) a ftone, whoſe property it is to 

| _ fartke fire very freely upon a piece of ſteel, 
FLINT (S.) the ſhire town of Flintſhire, in 
* North-Wales, is but a ſmall town, and of 
very little note for any thing but an old, rui- 
nous caſtle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to-parliamegt ; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much 
as a market in it; it is diſtant from London 

150 computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 
FLFNTSHIRE (S.) is one of the northern 
counties in Wales, not quite ſo mountainous 
2s ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
"valleys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ- 
tage; and tho” it yields much honey, yet 
is defective of wocd and fruits; it is ſuffici- 
ently watered, and hath ſeveral ſafe harbours 
for ſhips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 
tainous or hilly parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit-coal, lead-ore, &c, It is about 
40 miles in circumference, and is computed 
to have about 3200 houſes; it is principally 
in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, tho' part of it is 
in the dioceſe of C+:fter; there are 28 pariſhes 
and two market towns in it; it ſends two 
members to parliament, vi. one for the 
county, and one ror the ſhire town, 


FL / NTV (A.) full of, or like to flints ; alſo 


of a cruel hard-hearted diſpoſition, 

FLIP - (S.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a- 
mong the ſailors, made up of ſmall beer, 
ſugar, and brandy, 

FEVYPPANT (A.) nimble-tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. ; 

FEIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo- 
tion; alſo a light whoriſh woman. 
FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw fquibs, 
or reflections upon the company, to ſpeak 
lighting; alſo a ſudden motion of fhort 

continuance to do ſomething. 

FLFIFCH (S.) the name of the fide of a hog, 
when cured, dried, or made bacon of, with- 
out the head or legs. | 

FLI'TTER (S.) a rag or tatter, a thing man- 
gled or torn to pieces. Fo 


FL.VTTING (s.) a moving, flying, or going 


font one place to another. 


FLO 


FLOAT (V.) to ſwim backwards or forwardy 
upen the ſurface of the water, juſt as the 
wind or tide drives, | 

FLOAT 8 a quill or corle that ſwims upon 

the ſurface of the water, to ſhew where. 
abouts the hook and hait of a fiſhing-line 
are, uſed by anglers in rivers and ſtill wa. 
ters; alſo a parcel of logs or large flicks of 
timber, faſtened at the ends, to carry down 
burdens with the tide or fiream; alſo to lie 
in ſome convenient part of the river, to 
keep them moiſt, and preſerve them from 
tearing or rending with the heat of the fun, 
till they are wanted to make maſts, build 
houſes, or other proper uſes, 

FLOA'TING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
letting or ruſhing in of water upon a mea- 
dow or low Jand, fo as to overflow it; alfo 
the ſeparating the curds from the whey, in 
making cheeſe; alſo the ſwimming or mor- 
ing upon the ſurface of the water, accord- 
ing to its motion, or along with the current 
or tide that acts in a river or ſea; and in 
Weaving, it is when ſome of the threads 
break, fo that the ſhoot or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lying up 
looſe is ſubject to be eaſily broken. 

FLOCK (S.) a large number, or drove of 
ſheey, goats, geeſe, &e, 

FLOCK (V.) to affemble, run, or come toge- 
ther in large numbers, 

FLOCKS (S.) tufts of wool, commonly of the 
worſt ſort, uſed to ſtuff chairs, make ordi- 
nary beds, &c, | 

FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or laſh with 
rods, ſmall cords, withs, &c. | 

FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing upwards 
of the ſea or tide; alſo the overflowing or in- 
undation of the fea, river, or any kind of 
waters, as well rain as river, &c. alſo a large 
quantity of tears that a perſon ſheds upon a 
rea] or pretended account of forrow and grief. 

FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundance; 
a term uſed in Midwifry, for a woman that. 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, or 
that in child-birth expends nature too freely, 
by an extraordinary flux of blood. 

FLOOK, FLOUK or FLUKE (S.) the beard- 
ed end of an anchor, fiſh-hook, &c. made 
bearded and crooked on purpoſe to hold faſt. 

FLOOR (S.) the plain area or ſurface of a 
room, whether natural of earth, or artificial 
of wood, ſtone, &c. 

FLOOR (V.) to lay or make the plain area or 
ſurface of a room ſmooth, level, or even; alſo 
to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &c. 

FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſs of flowers; 
ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courteſan, that by 
her infamous practices got a great deal of 
wealth, and left it to the Roman ſtate, to 
celebrate her birth-day with plays, &c. who, 
to take off the odium, called her the goddeſs 
of the gardens or flowers; ſhe is painted in 


a garment of divers colours, with a garland 
of flowers. : T2 
FLO- 


Fl 
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FLORA'LIA (S.) among the Romans, ſports 


inſtituted in honour of Flora, and obſerved 
4 four laſt days 0 April, and the firſt of 
May, at whic time ſhameleſs ſtrumpets 
went up and down the ſtreets naked, uſing 
laſcivious geſtures and obſcene ſpeeches, who 
were uſually called together by the ſound of a 
trumpet 3 4 alſo baited and hunted goats, 
bares, &c. and elephants walked upon ropes 
for the people's diverſion; alſo games inſti- 
tuted at Thoulouſe, a city of LP by 
ſeven wealthy men, anno 1323, who invited 
all the poets round about, to try their wits 
for a prize; and he who won it was rewarded 
with a golden violet; May-day was the time 
appointed ; in proceſs of time it was formed 
into a college, and two other flowers added 
as prizes; the conquerors were treated with 
great honour, conveyed to their ſeveral homes 


with muſick and guards, and they, and all“ 


the candidates nobly treated. 
FOREN or FLO/RIN (S.) both an imagi- 
and a real coin; real, it is of divers va- 
lues, according to the place where, and metal 
whereof it is made; the filver florius of Hol- 
land are worth about two and twenty pence 
half- penny ſterling; thoſe of Genoa, &c. a- 


bout eight pence farthing ſterling; 5 pieces of 
three florins are called ducatoons: As a mo- 


ney- account, the florin is uſed by the Italian, 
Dutch and German merchants and bankers in 

keeping their books, and making out their 
accompts, but variouſly valued and ſubdivi- 
ded ; formerly in England, there were gold 
coins that were called florins. 

FLORENTINE (S.) a peculiart fort of tart 
ſo called; alſo a native or inhabitant of Flo- 

. rence in Ttaly ; alſo a peculiar ſort of marble, 

- the veins of which have a natural reſem- 
blance to houſes, buildings, &c. by ſome called 
"landſcape marble. | 

FLO'RID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, 
or ſplendor; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 

- mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 
eloquent oration or perſon. 

FLO'RIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
beautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts, 
either by word or writing, 

FLO'RIST: (S.) a perſon ſkilled or delighting 
in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
ſorts of flowers. „ 

FLO TA or FLOTVLLA (S.) the plate- fleet, 
which the Spaniards ſend annually to ſome 
parts of the Veſt-Indies. ; 

FLO/TAGES (S.) what ſwims or floats cloſely 
upon the ſurface of the ſea, or navigable 
vers. 


FLO'TSON or Fl. Orr ZAM (s.) ſuch goods 


as are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim 
upon the ſurface of the waters, which by 
the commiſſion of the lord high-admizal are 
given to him. ; | 
FLOUNCE (v.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- 
ter, as 1t were by ſome ſudden impulſe; to go 
way abruptly out of company, and expreſſ- 


FL 


ing figns of difpleaſure both by words aud 
actions; alſo to ſpeak- or behave haughtily, 
angrily, and diſdainfully; alſo to ornament” 
a garment with furbelows, | 

FLOU'NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant, and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh, * 5 
FLOU/NDERING (S.) the ruſtling noiſe a 

thing makes by falling. 

FLOU'RISH (S.) a curious ornament in fine 
writing or diſcourſe; alſo a vaunting, boaſt- 
ing, or out-braving; in Mufick, a wild ſort 
of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice, in tune, and to 


bring the hand into a proper poſition for the 


key of the compoſition, then going to be 
played or ſung, 
FLOURISH (V.) to live in plenty and efteem 3 
to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit- 
ful, or grow ripe; in the art of Writing, it 
is to make great letters, knots, figures, &c, _ 
by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of 'the 
hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing; alſo 
a curious ſort of needle-work done upon 
fine muſlin, &. In Var, it is the graceful 
manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 
enſigns or ſtandard-bearers make uſe of upon 
extraordinary occaſions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than a ym 
is able to do; alſo to run over the ſeveral 
keys, ſtrings, &c, of a muſical inſtrument, 
before the beginning of a grand performance, 
to ſee whether the inſtruments are in tune, 
and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the compoſition, 
FLOUT (V.) to:mock, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 
game at a perſon or thing, | 
FLOU'/TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud - 
ly, or diſdainfully; to ſhew one's reſentment 
by diſreſpectful words. : 
FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
when the tide is coming in. | 
FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or flew 
away, made its eſcape, or got off, Al 
FLO/WER (S.) that part of a plant, which 
contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind; and 
in Grain or Fruit, is that which precedes the 
corn, produce, or ſeed, 5 | 
FLO'WER (V.) to produce or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms like fruit-trees;z to ſmile, 
mantle, or be briſk and lively like bottled 
drink, 8 
| FLO'WERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, 
mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, parti. 


cularly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of 


colours and flowers, . 
FLU'/CTUATE (V.) to ſwim or move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of ways 

alſo to waver in opinion, to be unſettled in 
judgment and reſolution, relating to any 
F | "44 
FLU/CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 
irreſolute; alſo floating or ſwimming back - 


wards and forwards, &c, 
| FLUC- 


FLY 

FLUCTUA'TION (S.) a wavering, floating, 
or being undetermined. 

FLUE (S.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, 
feathers of a fowl, &c, alſo the paſſage of 
a chimney, thro' which the ſmoke aſcends' 
and evaporates. 

FLU'ENOY or FLUUENTNESS (S.) readi- 
neſs of ſpeaking or writing pertinently upon, 

any fubject, 

FLU'ENT (A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 
to ſpeak or write upon any ſubject at any 
time. | 

FLUID (A.) ready, or eafily flowing, like 


water, from whence all bodies that natu- | 


rally have, or artificially are brought to ſuch 
a conſiſtence and property, are called fluid 
bodies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 
FLUVDITY or FLU!/IDNESS (S.) the pro- 
perty or inclination of moving or flowing 
eaſily, like water, that any body has natu- 
rally, or may be reduced to artificially. 
FLU'MMERY (S.) a cooling conſiſtence, or 
ſort of paſte or jelly made by the boiling up 
of oatmeal and water together. | 
FLU'OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
ſtream, particularly the ſtate of a metalline 
or other body, that before was hard and ſo- 
lid, but now by fuſion reduced into a ſtate 
FLUO RES (S.) among the Miners, a- ſort of 
' ſpar, ſoft and tranſparent. 
FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
water about with one's fingers, a bruſh, &c. 
FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſorry wench, &c. 
FLUSH .(S.) at Cribbage, and other games 
upon the cards, is when the whole number 
held, or otherwiſe, according to the law of 
the game, is all of one ſort or ſuit; alſo a 
bluſh or red colour arifing in the counte- 


nance upon hearing immodeſt words, &c. | 


and ſometimes occafioned by an internal diſ- 
arder; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trade, &c. 


FLUSH (V.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 


all of a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to. 
have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
y praiſes or expectations, &c. 
FLU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 
ened, ſomewhat intoxicated with liquor, 
FLUTE (S.) à wind-muſical inftrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 
forts, as concert flute, octave flute, German 


ute, Sc. | 1 | 
| Tr E (V.) in Arbitecture, is to channel or 


cut into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
ſmall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ſtill more 
beautiful. th 
FLU'TINGS (S.) the channels, hollows, or 
_ gutters cut in a column. 
' FLUTTER (V.) to fly about haſtily, to 
make 3 noiſe or buſtle, to do a thing im- 


perfectly, and as it were in a hurry, fright | 


F O A 


FLUX (s.) the regular and periodical coming. 


in of the tide, or the motion of any thing 


traordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome hy. 
mour, and aecording#o their ſeats are vari. 
ouſly denominated, as a flux of the belly, 
uterine flux, ſalival flux, &c. in Chymi- 
Airy, it is the reducing metals, that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flowing, 


and then it is ſaid to be in a flux, for which 


purpoſe various powders or preparations are 
made uſe of, as powder of antimony is an 


ing iron or ſteel, &c. X | 

FLU/XIBLE (A.) any thing that can be redu- 
ced to the ſtate of flowing or running, by 

heat or fire, & e. 0 ö 
FLUXIONS (S.) in Phyfick, is a ſudden col - 
lection of morbid matter in any part of the 
body*; alſo a particular arithmetick, or ana- 
lyſis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantities; 
or the method of finding an infinitely ſmell 
quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a given 
quantity, 
FLY (V.) to move thro* the air by the aſſiſ. 
tance of wings, like birds ; alſo to make 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly, | 
FLY (S.) an inſe& ſo called; alſo the regula- 
ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c. that 
keeps the whole machine in due order; alſo 
the name of that part of a mariner's com- 
paſs, upon which the 32 points of the wind 
are wrote down ; alſo the name of a large 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light cloſe. 
bodied coat much in faſhion at this time. 

FLYERS (S.) in Arcbitecture, ſuch ſtairs as 

go ſtraight, and do not wind round, and 

whoſe ſteps are quadrangular, | 

FLY'ING (S.) moving thro? the air by the 
help of wings; going from place to place in 
a ſwift or expeditious manner, 

Flying Bridges, in Fortification, are made of 
two ſmall bridges laid one upon the other; 
ſo that the uppermoſt is moved forward by 
the help of ropes and pullies, till the end is 
Joined to the deſigned place. | 

Flying Camp, a ſmall part of an army, 
both horſe and foot, that continually keep 
the field, making divers motions to prevent 

the incurſions of the enemy. 

Flying Pinion, is that part of a clock that 
has a fly or fan to gather air, and ſo to bridle 
the rapidity of its motion, when the weight 
deſcends in the ſtriking part. 

FOAM or FOME (s.) the white ſcum, froth, 
or ſurge of the ſea; the froth or ſpittle of a 
horſe, boar, &c. rais'd by hard running, &c. 

FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enraged, angry, or 

mad, ſo that the ſpittle is as it were dried up, 

and comes out of the mouth involuntarily, 
like a wild boar that is cloſely hunted, and 
wounded ; alſo to riſe in froth or white ſcum, 


or confuſion, | 


like a turb diſtuybed ſi 
a turbulent or diſtugbed ſea, FOB 


in a fluid condition; in Phyfich, it is an ex- 


approved one, to facilitate the ready melt. - 


F O1 


FOB (V 5. to put off with an excuſe, to gull, 


. geceive or cheat. 


OB (S.) a ſmall pocket, uſually made in the 


waiſt-band of mens breeches to put watches, 


gold, or other yaluables in, privately or ſe- 


arately ; alſo a trick, put off, cheat, &c. 
FO/CAGE (S.) a tax or duty called hearth- 

money, chimney-money, or fire-money, be- 

ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 


according to the number of fires or chim- | 


neys that were in it. 

FOCUS (S.) in Geometry and the Conick See- 

tions, is the point in the circle, parabola, el- 
lipfis, and h 
flected from all the parts of theſe curves do 
concur and meet, | 

FO'DDER 850 any ſort of proviſion or food 
for cattle; a 
lead, which in divers places is of divers 
weights, as in Londen it is 19 hundred and 23 
at Newcaſtle 21 hundred, in Derbyſhire 24 
hundred, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 

ties where it is melted or made. 
O'DDER (V.) to provide ftraw, hay, oats, 

Ke. for cattle to lie on, and eat of. 

FOE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
hurt or deſtroy another, 5 

FOE DERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
covenant, article, os agreement. 


voE TOR (S.) a ſtink or unpleaſant ſmell, | 


for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 
name to a ſtinking we | 

FOE/TUS (S.) the young of any thing in the 
womb, after all its parts are perfected or 


formed, but generally reſtrained 60 the hu- | 


man ſpecies. 


FOG (S.) a thick miſt, or gathering together | 


of vapours in the air, ſo that things at a 


ſmall diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived, | 


FO'GGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick, weather; 
alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 


FOH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, or good-for- 


nothing, ſaid of a perſon or thing. 

FOVBLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or incli- 
nation of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
perſon or thing very ſolicitouſly before an- 
other without juſt reaſon, 

FOIL (3. a blunt, or inſtrument to learn the 
art 0 ſword or fencing with; alſo any 
thing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
other thing look better; alſo what is put on 
the back fide of looking-glafſes to make 
them reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 


Kc. in rings, to make them reſemble preci- | 


ous ſtones; alſo a ſort of baftard throw, or 
half fall in wreſtling. 88 
FOIL (V.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
or confuſe; to conquer or overcome ;; alſo to 
ornament, embelliſh, or ſet off to the beſt 
advantage. | ; 
FOILING 952 the putting ſomething under 
real or factitious tones or jewels, to render 
them the more beautiful; alſo the diſorder- 


g, conquering, or overpowering a perſon, 


rbola, wherein the rays re- 


ſo the name of a quantity of | 


FOM 


| &c.alſo the imperfect traces or marks of 

deers feet upon the graſs, that are ſcarcely 
viſible. ) » 

FOIN (V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſs or 
— at A perſon, 8 | wr 

| FOINES (S.) the furs or ſkins of weaſels, fer- 

rets, &c. 7 

FOlST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put in, a part, 

ſentence, word, &c. into a book or writing 

ſurreptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine. 

FOLD (S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 

to preſerve them from the weather, - wild 

beaſts, &c. alſo the doubling up, or plaiting 
of a garment, particularly in the ſkirts of 
mens upper coats. 

FOLD (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 

cloſed place, to fodder them, &c, alſo to 

plait or double up a garment, piece of cloth, 
or other thing. 

FOLDAGE (S.) a right or liberty of folding 

or collecting ſheep together in a field, &c. 

'FOLE or FOAL (S.) the youg coalt of a mare, 

„ is, SiC 

'FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts. 

'FO'LIAGE (S. ) in Painting, Carving, Ic. or- 

| namental work, repreſenting leaves, or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

FO'/LIATING (S.) ſpreading or fticking a 
compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking-glafſes, to make them reflect the 
images that ſtand before them. 

FO'LIO (S.) properly ſignifies a leaf, tho? very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledgers, the double face, or right. 
and left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch papers or volumes as are 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which 
is one fide of an half-ſheet of any ſize hat- 

ever. . 

FOLK (S.) the ſame with people or inhabitants 
of any place or nation. 

FO'LKINGHAM (S.) in Lincolnſbire, though it 
is ſituate very pleaſantly upon a riſing ground, 
in a very healthful air, and ſupplied with ſe- 
veral extraordinary good ſprings, yet it is a 

town of very ſmall trade, and has a little. 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 83 computed, and 102 meaſured miles. 

FO'/LKSTONE (S.) a maritime town in Kent, 
very ancient, and now a member of the port- 
of Dower, is incorporated by the name of a. 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; its market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Longer. 
62 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 

FO'LLOW (V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 
deavour, to do, or be, like a perfon or thing 15 


— 


alſo what is the conſequence or deduction 

or from a propofition, _ 1 
FO'LLY (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fooliſh- 

neſs, imperfection, or irregularity, _ 
FOME NT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 


or abet a quarrel, diſturbance or 3 


— 


| 
| 
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Foo. 


alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved 
part, by applying warm cloths or medicines 
to,abate the ſwelling, &c. 
FOMENTA'TION (S.) in Phyſ/ich, is of two 
kinds, wiz. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
| body, or ſome part with warm decoctions 
of herbs, &c, the dry, which is pertormed 
by ſtuffing bags full of herbs, &c. which be- 
ing heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 
FOND (A.) paſſionately in love with, or vehe- 
mently deſirous of a thing or perſon. 
FO/NDLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
play with, or extravagantly love a thing. 
FO/NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- 
gence, or value for a perſon or thing. 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtry, or place 
partitioned off in a church, or a large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptiſe infants or 
canverts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a work. in that 
character, called engliſh, pica, brevier, &c. 
according to what the ſize may be, 


FONTINELLE (S.) a ſmall fountain; in 


Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- 


lection and evacuation of humours, as it 


were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the arm, 
leg, back, &c, 
FOOD (S.) any thing that is fit for victuals or 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- 
ables, as well as eatables. 


' FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 


ceive, bubble, or cheat him. 

FOOL (S.) an idiot, or perſon uncapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong ; alſo 
an indiſcreet, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
fon he is endowed with; the ancients repre- 
ſented a ſocl by a ſheep. 

FOO LER (S.) childiſh, wanton, filly or un- 


juſtifiable words or actions. 


FOOL-HA/RDY (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un- 


reaſonable, &c, | 

FOO/LISH (A.) wanton; filly, childiſh, weak, 
inconſiderate, &c, 

FOOT 5.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c, alſo a well known meaſure, 

_ conſiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry a foot 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
called a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 

FOO'/T-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, 
not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 


man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 


o 


wait at table, &c, 


FOO/T-HOOKS or FU!ITTOCKS (S.) the 


compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip. 


FOO/TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 


of a thing ; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 
he is ſaid to have got good footing. 


FOO'/TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is to 
run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 


[ 
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the maſter or miſtreſs when they go abroad, 
| by walking or riding immediately behind 'em, 
to be ready to execute any orders, Carry a 
_ meſlages, &c. they ſhall appointed ; a 
any perſon that travels or goes on foot. 
FOO'TMANSHIP (S.) the performance, qua- 
lity, or capacity of a good walker or foot. 
man; alſo the duty or office of a foetman. 
FOO/TMAN's MAUND (S.) in the Canting 
Language, is an artificial ſore, ſuch as beg- 
gars make upon their arms, legs, &c. 
FOOT-PACE (S.) a term in Archite&ure, for 
the broad place or ſpace that is put in a flight 
of ſtairs, for the more commodious going up 
and down; alſo a mat, cloth, or other cover- 
ing ſpread upon a chair or bed of ſtate; alſo 
the common rate of motion that a perſon or 
traveller goes or walks when on foot, and 
neither on horſeback, nor in a carriage, 
FOO/T-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief that walks 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travelling 
the roads, or walking the ſtreets. 
FOOYT-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or im- 
preſſion made by the foot in the clay, ſand, 
&c. alſo any remains or traces left of a thing, 
whereby it might be judged or found out what. 
. the thing was; alſoa ſmall riſing to get up into 
a coach, &c, or any thing to reſt the foot on. 
FOP (S.) a whimſfical, fooliſh, empty fellow, 
one that is wholly taken up about modes and 
faſhions in dreſs, and by the effeminateneſi 
of his behaviour, comes nearer to a woman 
than a man, 
FO/PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant gaiety 
in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminateneſs, wanton- 
neſs, &c. | 
FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thing 
is or is.not to be done; alſo a word of nega- 
tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in the 
compoſition of other words, as, forbear, for- 
give, forſake, Ec. 5 
FO RAGE (V.) to collect, get, or provide 
food, &c. for horſes. 
FO RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, ſuch as 
corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. 8 
FO RAG ER (S.) he that goes to ſeek, buy, or 
provide neceſſaries for horſes. 5 
FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, diſ- 
continue. | 
FORBE'ARANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone; allo the 
premium paid for the uſe of a ſum of money, 
called (In money. 
FORBI D' (V.) to order a perſon not to do a 
thing; to countermand orders that were 
given before, &c. | | 
FORCE (S.) compulſion, conſtraint, violence, 
power, might, ſtrength ;.in a Law Senſe, it 
is the doing an act illegally, as entering a 
perſon's houſe, by breaking open the door, 
&c, in Mchanicks, it is the ſame thing with 
power, and means ſo much impetus, or act- 
ing upon a thing, as is applied to it, whether 
weight, ſtrength of men, horſes, water, 


elaſticity of a ſpring, &c. 
icity of a ſpring, &c, 70101 


abroad, odlige a perſon to do what is againſt their 
nd 'em, vill or inclination 3 to raviſh, or carnally 
BF know or lie with a woman without her con- 
1 al ſeat ; to burſt or break open a door or other 


faſtening by violence; alſo to make wine 
fine by art, | | 
FO'RCED (A.) compelled, or made to do a 
thing againſt a perſon's will or inclination, &c. 
FO'RCEPS (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to take 
up or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, in 
order to cut it off from the ſound part. 
FO'RCERS (S.) an inſtrument uſed to pull 
out teeth. 
FO'RCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 
tion or people, 
FO'RCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevailing, 
undeniable ; in Law, it is either the violent 
entering into a houſe, &c. or the like main- 


e, qua- 
r foot. 
nan. 

Canting 
18 begs 


Ire, for 
a flight 
ing up 
cover. 
; alſo 
rſon or 
t, and 


47 ak taining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a law- 
all 5 ful power. 
velling FO'RCIBLENESS (S.) violence, might, power, 


or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 
FORD (s.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 
able, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs. | 
FORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade through or croſs. 


Tr im- 
band, 
thing, 
What 


PIE FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow 
t on. or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
ellow, walked through or over, 

& and FO'RDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 
_ pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily 


or without danger of drowning. 
FORE-APPOINT (V.) to ordain or appoint 
before a thing comes to pals. 
FORE-A/RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 
* a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter 
come to paſs, 
FORE-BO DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to paſs ; to be ominous. 
FORE-BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an iron forelock, 
or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 
ticularly uſed in Ship-building, to keep the 
timbers firm. 
FORECAST (S.) contrivance, or well con- 
ſulting or thinking upon a thing before it is 
undertaken, * 
FORECA'ST (V.) to confider well upon a 
matter, and project the manner of doing it 
before it be put in execution. 
FO'RE-CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or 
place where the foremaſt ſtands. 
FORE-CLO'SE (V.) a. Lazy term, ſignifying 
to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent perſons 
otherwiſe entitled to claim, from the enjoy- 
ing an eſtate for ever. | 
FORE-CLO'SED (A.) prevented, barred, hin- 
dered, ſhut out, or excluded before-hand. 
FO'RE-COURSE (S.) the fore-fail of a ſhip. | 
'FO'RE-DOOR (S.) the door in the principal 
front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, c. 
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FORCE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, make, or | 


FORE-FA'THERS (S.) predeceſſors, thoſe | 


"0K. 
both in a general and particular ſenſe far the 
inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom, or 
elſe for the originals of a particular family, 
FORE-FUNGER. (S.) that which. is hext to 
the thumb. X 
FO'RE-FOOT (S.) in drupeds, that foot 
or leg next the head; alſo a Sea term uſed 
when one ſhip lies or falls a croſs another, * 
FO'RE-FRONT (S.) the face, or outſide of 
any thing, | 
FOREGO!/ (V.) to decline, let alone, give up, 
| from, quit all right or claim to; alis 
to out-do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
* yond, to excel. | | 
FORE-GO/ERS (S.) harbingers or purveyers, 
who go before the king in his progreſs, to 
make proviſion for his reception, 
.FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face, or 
that from the eye-brows to the top of the head. 
FO/REIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 
another kingdom or dominion ; alſo what- 
ever digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 
matter in hand; in Law, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an action that is not triable in 


tachment of a foreigner's goods found within 
the liberty of the city, &c, in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of a 
citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money; ſo any thing that is triable im 
another county, is called forcign matter. 
Foreign Oppoſer or Appeſer, is an officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs ar 
bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of their 
green wax, after they are appoſed of their 
ſums out of the Pipe-office ; his bulineſs is 
to examine the iff's eftreats with the 
record, and to aſk the ſheriff what he has to 
ſay to every particular ſum therein. 
Foreign Plea, 18 refuſing the judge as in- 
competent, becauſe the matter in hand was 
not within his precinct. hs 
Foreign Service, is that whereby a mean 
lord haldeth of another, without the compats 
of his own fee, or that which a tenant per- 
formeth, either to his owa lord, or to the 
lord paramount, 
FORE-JU'/DGE (V.) to judge or ſentence 
before-hand, EE 
FORE-JU/DGED (A.) is when the officer of 
any court is baniſh'd or expelled for ſome of- 
fence, or for non-appearance to a bill filed 
againſt him, 2s 


|FORE-KNI'GHT (s.) a piece of wood in the 


ſhape of à man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. __ 
FO'RE-LOCKS (s.) ſuch part of a head of hair 


as hangs down on the fore-part of the head; 


and in a Ship, are ſmall flat wedges, put into 
the ends of bolts to keep them from ſtarting 
out of the holes, ſometimes called keys. 
FORE-KNO'W (V.) to know that ſuch a thing 
or event will come to paſs, before it actually 
does. | a 


that lived a great while ago, and is taken 
+4 * - 1 £ 


FORE-KNOW'LEDGE (s.) the knowing 


the county where it is made, or for an at- 
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hat any thing will be before it actually is. 
FO'/RELAND or FO'RENESS (S.) in Nævi- 
ion, a point of land running or jutting out 
into the ſea; in Fortification, it is a ſmall 
| ſpace of ground between the wall of a place 
and the moat. 
 FO'RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 
going before the reſt of the cry meets the 
Chace and goes away with it. 
FO'/REMAN (S.) in Furies, is the preſident or 
chief man, that brings in, and delivers the 
verdict, &c, In Trade, it is the principal 


workman ſet over the others, both to direct 


and govern them. 


'FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree or 


piece of timber, put to, or fixed in the fore- 


of a. ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and 


1 ſail- yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, wiz. 
the fore-maſt, which is the whole taken to- 
gether ; the fore-top-maſt, which is half the 
length of the whole; and the fore-top-gal- 
lant- maſt, which is half the fore-top-maſt, 
or a quarter of the whole. | 
FO'REMQST (A.) in the front of a battle, 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, 
_ Chief, ringleader, &c, in any buſineſs. 
FO'RENOON (S.) the firſt or beginning part 
of the day, any time before noon, or twelve 
d' clock. | 
.FORE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine before-hand. Tg 
FORE-PART (S.) the principal front of a 
houſe, building, &c. the firſt or beginning 
part of any thing. | 
FORE-PRVZE (V.) in Law, to except ſome- 
ting out of a conveyance. | 
FORE-RU'NNER (S.) a meſſenger, &c. that 
comes to apprize — * that ſome other ex- 
traordinary perſon or thing will ſhortly come. 
FORE-SHEW (V.) to fignify, declare, pre- 
dict, or tell before-hand. 7 
FO'RE-SAIL (S.) that fail that belengs, or is 
fixed to the fore-maſt. | 


FO'RE-SAY or FO/R-SAY (v.) to recal, un- 


do, renounce, or countermand. 
FORE-SEE/ (V.) to ſee or know before-hand, 
to foretel, prognoſticate, or predict. 
FORE-SHO/RTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
importing the 
a thing. ' 
 FO'RE-SIGHT (S.) the knowledge a perſon. 
has of the conſequence of certain actions, 


acquired by comparing and configering the | 


nature and tendency of them together, 
FO RE-SKIN (S.) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head of a man's yard, commonly called 
the prepuce, and is what is partly cut off by 
tthoſe that uſe circumciſion. 
FOREST (S.) a large parcel or tract of ground 


covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 


be 60 days journey, as was the Hercinian fo- 
reſt; the ancients adored foreſts, imagining a 


great part of their gods refided there; from | | | 
. | FORE-THOUGHT (50 a fetate confi: 


. - Whence, and the natural gloom and filence of 
4 | | 


F 


perſpective repreſentation of | 


the place, inſpiring well-meaning, and giving 
opportunity to deſigning men, moſt of the 
ſuperſtition that is, and has been in the 
world, took its riſe; the ſcripture acquaintins 
us, that the Heathens and - idolatrous Ferut 
retired to ſuch places to ſacrifice to their falſe 
deities ; in a Lav Senſe, it is defined to be 3 
certain territory of woody grounds, and fruit. 
ful paſture, privileged for wild beaſts, and 
fowls of foreft, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 
abide in, under the ſafe protection of the king 
for his delight, meered and bounded with un. 
moveable bounds, marks, meers ; and boun- 
daries, known either by matter of record, or 
preſcription, repleniſhed with wild beaſts of 
venary or chaſe, and with great coverts of 
vert, for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts, for pre. 
ſervation and continuation of_ which place, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 
peculiar laws, privileges and officers; as 1, 
No perſon can poſſeſs a fore} but the king, 
2. None can act in the courts appointed but 
by the king's commiſſion. 3. None but the 
king's officers can do any thing relating to a 
Fore. The way of making a foreft is thus; 
certain commiſſioners, appointed under the 
great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round; this being reported in chan- 
cery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed | 
throughout the country where the land lies, 
that it is a fore and from that time to be 
governed by the laws of a foref, and pro- 
hibits all perſons to hunt therein- without his 
leave: There are in England 68 forefts, 1; 
chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks. 

FO/RE-STAFF or CRO'SS-STAFP (S.) an 

inſtrument formerly much uſed at ſea, to 
make obſervation of the fun, moon, or ſtars, 
with the face towards the obje&, but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe, As 

FORE-STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticipate 

a perſon or thing, and commonly means 

buying vp cattle, corn, &c. before it comes 

to the market, and thereby ingroſſing it or 
them into few hands, in order to enhance 

the price, and impoſe upon the publick, 2 

crime againſt which there are ſevere laws, 

though ſeldom executed, : 

FORE-STA'LLER (S.) a monopolizer, or in- 
groſſer of a commodity, a buyer up of 2 
manufacture, &c, before it comes to mar- 
ket; in Hunting, one that plants himſelf in 
order to ftop the deer that are broke out of 
the foreſt. 

FO/RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by the 
king's letters patent to wall the foreſt, and 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all perſons committing offences 
within his walk. | a 

FORE-TEETH (S.) the broad, flat teeth in 
the front of a 7 mouth. 

FORE-TELL CV.) to predict or tell thit 
ſomething will come to paſs a great while 
before it happens, 
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tion upon the conſequences that will follow 
from particular things or actions. | 
FO/RE-TASTE (S.) a taſting, perceiving, or 
knowing things before-hand, 5 ' 
FORE TOP (S.) the front ofa periwig, &c. 
FORE-WA/RN (V.) to caution, or warn a 
perſon before a thing happens. 
FORFEIT (V.) to do an act for which a perſon 
muſt pay a fine or mul ; alſo to loſe a privi- 
| lege or poſſeſſion that was before enjoy d. 
FORFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid 
or become due upon the doing or omitting 
ſomething, < EP, 
FO'RFEITABLE (A.) that is liable to be pu- 
2705 by fine, mulct, or loſs of the thing 
itſelf, | 
FO'RFEITURE (S.) the act of doing or omit- 
ing ſomething liable to a fine, mulct, loſs of 
privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 
forfeited ; among the ad Romans, forfeitures 
fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to aug- 
ment the publick revenue, It contained, 
1. That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any. legacy, pro- 
vided they did not marry within the time aſ- 
ſigned by the law; in which cafe, whatever 
was bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be 
| eſtreated into the exchequer. 2. Thoſe who 
had no children ſhould loſe one moiety of 


what was left them by will, 3. All that 


was given by will, to any perſon that died 
in the life of the teſtator, or after his death, 
before the will was opened. 4. Every heir, 
who neglected to revenge the death of him, 
| Whoſe eftate he inherited, forfeited his eſtate 
to the publick. 
FORCE (S.) a ſmith's hearth, where he heats 
his iron; alſo a furnace where iron ore is 
melted, | | 


FORGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 


iron or other metal, by heating and ham- 


mering it, &c, alſo to counterfeit a writing, | 


invent a ſtory, or make a lie. 


FO'RGERY (S.) the act of counterfeiting, | FORMALIZE { 
or impoſing a falſe deed or fact | 


cheatin | 
upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. 7 

FORGE'T (V.) to loſe the remembrance of a 
thing, that was once known. | 

FORGE/TFUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any 
thing, having a bad memory. "Shy 

FORGE/TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of 
477 or a want of memory. 

FORGT (V.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, 
or quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, 
omiſſion, &c. | | 

F@RCUVVENESS (S.) pardon, ræmiſſion, quit- 
ting or releaſing. „„ 


FORGOFE! or FOREGOEF/(V.) to give up or 


FOR 
we eat, and when made larger has cotti- 
monly ſome appellation added to it todiftins 
guiſh, it, ſuch as fuſs. fork, dung-fork, Ir. 
FO'RKED (A.] any thing made or rowing 
. . with prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, ſo © 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches, TY 
FORLO'RN (A.) diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſeralge, comfortleſs, diſtreſſed, alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing ; in Mar, thoſe ſoldiers that 
are ſent upon ſome dangerous Enterprize, of 
that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &c. are 
called the forlorn-bope. FL 
FORLO/RNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
of widaws, ofphans, or. others that, have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with; 
out friends or relief. . 8 
FORM (S.) the method, manner, ſhape of 
animals, flowers, fruits, &c, or way of do- 
ing things; alſo ſo much as a printer coms 
poſes to be worked off at a time, which is 
commonly one face or fide of a ſheet ; in 
Hunting, it is the feat of a hare ; in Sehvolt, 
it is the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 
ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads ate in or about; and in a 
Phyſical Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 
motion guided by the power of the Creator; 
to compoſe the ſhape or body. "HEN 
FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, of 
deviſe ; alſo to ſhape, &c. > ID 
FO'RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, i very ſtiff and affected; alfo the 
being over and above ceremonious, 
FO'RMALIST (S.) one who confines himfelf 
to great punCtuality, preciſeneſs, and cere- 
FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony preciſeneſs, 
. 5 
ſtiffneſs, affectation. | 49 
FORMA'LITIES (S.) the dreſs, robes; or 
particular ornaments that magiſtrates of cls 
ties, members of corporations, &c wear 
upon ſolemn occaſions ; alfo the ceretnonious 
doing of any Jing. | 1 
.) to act or pretend to be 
very exact, punctual and ceremonious. 
FO'RMALLY (Part.) any thing done in # 
Riff, ſet, punctual, or ceremenious way of 
manner, Lge F 
FORMA'TION (S.) the making, methodiz- 
ing, or doing a thing regularly. 
FO'RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
before. 
n (Part.) in time paſt, hereto- 
fore, &c. | Hs 8 8 
FO'R MIDABEE (A.) terrible, frightful,drea@« 
ful, that occafions great fear or diſorder. 
FOo/RMOS T or FO'REMOST S.) he that 
goes in the front ; alſo one that excels or goes 


* quit the claim or right a perſon has or makes 
toa thing ; toleave off or diſcontinue, 


FORK (s.) an inſtrument commonly made of 


iton with prongs, to ſtick into, and hold 


things faſt, and when made about five inches 
long, is uſed to take up whe fleth or victuals 


beyond another in arts or ſciences, any one 
that is moſt ready or capable to do a thing. 
FO'RMULAR (S.) in Phy/itk, is a fmall or 
little form or preſcription uſed in extempora - 
neous practice; in Divinity, it is a confeſſion 
of faith; in Tarp, it is a rule or model, pre- 
X : ſeribe 
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FOR. 


ſeribed and decreed by authority for the form 


and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- | 


ing, Ke. The Roman law was full of them 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c. 

FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjuration, 
&c, alſo the publick liturgies or natienal 
book of church ſeryices, prayers, &c. are 
called formularies. 


FO'RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com- 


mit fornication, - | 
FORNICA'TION (S.) the act of uncleanneſs, 

or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 

married perſons of both ſexes. 5 


FORNICA “TOR (S.) a whore-maſter, an 
commonly is ſpoken of one that converſes 


with ſeveral women criminally, whether 


married or ſingle. 8 
FO RRAGE (S.) all forts of proviſion for 
cattle, eſpecially horſes, in time of war. 


FO'RRAGE. (V.) to go up and down the 


country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- | 


cially in time of war, for the uie of the 
troapers horſes, &c, h 
FO'RSAKE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 
any thing, | 
FORSOO'TH (S.) the miſtreſs, or head of a 
family, 


-FORSOO/TH (Part.) an expreſſion of banter, | 


game, or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body, 

FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear ſalſely, to affirm 
that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe; alſo to 'abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing 

under a certain penalty, by a vow, reſolu- 
tion, or oath,” | 

FORT (S.) a ſmall place of defence, ſtrong by 
nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 
vention of the enemies ſtraggling up into the 
country, or coming down too far, and alſo to 

. preſerve the people therein; there are many 
forts denominated from their particular uſe, 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers 
in Scotland. FE 

FORTH-CO'MING (Part.) ready to be pro- 
duced, or now coming out. 

FORETHINEK (V.) to meditate or conſider 
of the conſequences of things before a perſon 
acts or does them. | 


FORTHWUTH (Part.) immediately, preſent- | 


ly, with all ſpeed or expedition, | 
FO'RTIFIABLE (A.) that may be ſtrength- 
ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer than 
at preſent, it is. | 
FORTIFICA'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, ramparts, battlements, cr out- 


works- before or near a town, army, &c. as 


may render it more capable of being defend- 
ed agauſt the attacks of an enemy, either by 


FOR 


| ſea or land, and is divided into fevers! 
branch or parts, wiz. , 


a fort, caſtle, &c. in ſuch a place that by 
nature is very difficult of accefs, and conſe. 
_ quently wants but little art to complete iu 
defence. | 
Defenſtve Fortification, that is chiefly em. 
| ployed about the preſervation and ſtrengthen- 
ing the place pitched upon, and is what re. 
| lates to governors of towns, &c, principally 
to look after, 
 Offenſove Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the beſiegers moſtly regard, 
we: yd Fortification, is when the baſtiong 
are ail equal, or one whoſe figure is a regu- 
lar polygon, the fides and angles being at 
the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot one from an- 
other; and irregular the contrary, &c, 
FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making 
regular defences both in re{pe& of towns, 
cities, &c. and by arguments or reaſons for 
doing this or that, 
FO/RTITUDE (S.) is that virtue and reſolution 
of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 
undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppoſi- 
tions that may be made againſt, or diſcou- 
ragements that may attend, the purſuance 
thereof. 5 | 
FO'RTITUDES (S.) the advantageous ſitua- 
tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunCtions, 
c. of the ftars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
to any inquiry, . 
FO'RTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made fg 
by building proper defences, according to the 
rules of fortification, ; 
FORTUITOUS (A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally or unforeſeenly, 
FORTUITOUSNESS (S.) accidentalneſs, ca- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. | 
FOR'TUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
that falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or deſires. 
FO'RTUNATELY (Part.) that happens er 
ſucceeds well or luckily. 2 2 
FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſucceſs, proſperity, 
happineſs, thriving. | 5 
FO'RTUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the an · 
cients believed was the governeſs of their af · 
fairs, and that ſhe diftributed wealth and le- 
nour at her pleaſure ; ſhe is commonly repre- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman, ſtand- 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wings at 
her feet; the was likewiſe repreſented by ſe- 
veral ether hieroglyphicks, eſpecially by the 
Romans, who erected many temples to her. 
under different names, imagining ſhe had the 
poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of honours, riches, 
pleaſures, and all the happineſs of this life; 
ſometimes providence is meant by this word. 
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FO'RTUNES (S.) with the Aftrologers, i 
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the planets Jupiter and Venus, who art fup- 
poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs. 

FORWARD (A.) one that is very willing or 
ready to do or promote a thing; alſo ſpoken 
of a piace of work, of which a great part 
js finiſhed ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a 
quigk apprehenſive genius; alſo one that is 

one before another in a journey, 

FOR/WARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingneſs. : i 

FOSS (S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large 
opening, but not perforated, 

FOSSIL (S.) any fort of mineral, or hard, 
ſtony metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth. 

FO'SS-WAY (S.) one of the four principal 
highways made by the Romans in England, 
ſo called on account of its being ditched on 
both fides ; it leads from Cormouall through 
Devenſhire, by Coventry, Leiceſier, Newark, 
Sc. and to Lincoln. 

FO'STER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate, | 

FO'STBR-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 
a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
natural parent. 


of and brings up another man's child, 
knowing it to be ſo. 1 | 
FO'THER (S.) food for cattle; alſo a ton or 
weight for weighing lead of different values 
in different counties. = 
FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly ; alſo unfair and cheating. 
FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 
filthy; alſo a Sea term for being entangled, or 
unavoidably and troubleſomely engaged with 
any thing elſe, - g 
FOU'LDAGE (S.) the ſame with, foldage; 
which ſee. 
FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gat- 
ment, ; 


FOU/LLY (part.) naftily, filthily ; alſo un- 


i July, diſhoneſtly or baſely, 


ULNESS (S.) the name of an ifland in E: | | 
FOURCH (S.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 


Eſex, where many wild-fowl uſed to haunt ; 
alſo the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 
the quality of a perſon's language and beha- 
viour ; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
ſome gameſtery, to impoſe upon raw perſons ; 
alſo any unfair practice whatever. 
FOU'LSHAM (S.) in Norfe/k, a pretty large 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London go computed, and 102 
meaſured miles. 
FOUND (v.) to eſtabliſh, ſettle or appoint 
a certain building for ſome particular uſe, as 
a college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
hiſtory, &e. alſo to caſt an) thing in any 
of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
Sec. alſo the owning or acknowledging that 


I have got ſomething that was loft or un- 
own, 


| FOUNDATION (s.) in Building, is the fiſt 


L 


| FO'STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
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part or beginning of the work; and in Lites 
rature, c. it is the premiſes or arguments 
upon which the book, debate, &c, is madd 
or ſuppoſed, | | | 
FOUN'DER (S.) a perſon that appropriates 4 
certain ſum of money or eſtate fot the . doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c, alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs them into various forms for ſundry 
purpoſes, in moulds. proper to the ſeveral 
occaſions. | 


particularly ſpoken of horfes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or ſplittin 
upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, &c, becomes fu 
cf water, and fo,is loſt or ſunk; 


accidentally in the ftreet, 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. ok 
FOU'NDRY or FOU'NDERY (S.) the att of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into any. 
form; alſo the houſe or place where ſuch 


work is performed. 


firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
, tificial water-works that are put in. princes, 


curioſity and pleaſure, which go by various 


liſhment; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
fiom whence or whom any thing comes, of 
is made by, f 8 BEE 
FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 of IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
hieroglyphick, that moſt nations mean God, 


TIT, the Afyrians Adad, the Egyptians 
Amon, the Perſians Syre, the Greeks S.., 
the Latins Deus, Ic. 


a caufe or matter in law. | | 
FOURCHEE! (S.) in Heraldry, is a croſs, &c. 
forked at the ends, and thoſe. forks being 
compoſed of ſtraight lines, have blunt of 
flat ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 
FOUR CO'KNERS (S.) the four angles of 
meetings of any quadrangular figme of 
rocm ; and in tha Merage, it is ſuppoſing 
the voit or round to be divided into four parts 


makes a round or two at trot or gallop, 


| things, is three places diſtant from unity er 
the firſt, that being included in the number, 


monic intervals or concords; it is ſometimes 
Called giateſſaron, which the ancients deemed 
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FOU/NDER (V.) to grow tired, weary, and 
incapable of continuing a work or journey, 


FOU'/NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
field, c. without 


FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring; or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 


noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for 


names, according to their form and embel- 


or the ſupreme Being by, becauſe they write 


or quarters, upon each of which the horſe- 


FOURTH (A.) as it reſpects the order of | 
FOURTH (S.) in Muſh, is one of the hat- 


one of the greateſt or moſt perfect concords z 
5 > 4 2 . . — f 5 i but 


* 


FOWL (S.) any fort of winged creatures, 
FOWL. (V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 
FOWLER (S.) a hunter, killer, or catcher df 


birds. q 
FO/'WLING-PIECE (S.) a light, ſmall gun, 


FOX (S.) a four-footed creature well known, | 


FOY or FO'WEY (s. ) in Cornevall, is ſituated 
ea, which makes a very| 


FOY- (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his 
or bettering his ſtation in life, removing to 


NaN putting on new cloaths, &c. 
F 


FRA 


FRA 


but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im-] whole thing or number, of which the arith. 


perfect one. 


commonly called birds. 


toils, with guns, &c. 


generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, ſmall birds, &c. 


commonly of the ſize of a middiing dog, 
-with a large buſhy tail, and of-a rank or 
ftrong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great 
many turnings and windings to avoid his 
- purſners ; the Engliſh gentry are very much 


addicted to hunt this creature, which is] 


- reckoned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name 
for a fly, cunning, or deſigning perſon, or 
one that hides his intentions by many fhift- 
Ing pretences z Emblematically, it repreſents 
a general or other perſon that gets the ad- 
- vantage over his enemies, by prudent coun- 
els and wiſe advice, rather than by force 
and great armies, 

OX (V.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 
thing and deſign another; and in the Brew- 
ing Trade, it is to give the liquor a ſtrong 
| Able taſte, eſpecially in hot weather; 
alſo to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 


upon an arm of the 
commodious haven for abundance of ſhip- 
ping, which, tho' it is narrow, is very deep 
: hree miles up the country ; the entrance 
of which is ſtrongly fortified with block- 
Houſes, c. Formerly it enjoyed great pri- 
vileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com- 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 


the French, Sc. and thereby greatly enriched | 


themſelves; but that procedure has been 
Jong at an end, though ftill it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, who ſend vaft 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 
which turn to good account. The town is 


very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 


trived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ftreet belonging to it, 
only many intricate paſſages, The corpora- 
tion conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, 
two aſſiſtants, a recorder, &c, The bur- 
© geſſes are choſen by all the inhabitants that 
pay ſcot ahd lot; it ſends two members to 
- parliament ; it is diſtant from London 192 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 


friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 
a new habitation, going or ſetting out upon a 


ACTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, 
garment, &c. alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 


meticians have many ſorts, as decimal frac. 
tions, ſexagenary fraction, and vulgar fas. 
tions; and theſe laſt they ſubdivide as follows, 
A proper or ſimple Fraction, which is when 
the quantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit ot 
whole thing, and has. its numerator always 
leſs than its denominator, as I, +, T, &c. 
An impr 
quantity expreſſed is more than an unit or 
whole thing, and hath its numerator al way 
greater than its denominator, as 25 45 35 &c. 
A compound Fraftion, may be more or lev 
than an vnit or whole thing, according tg 
the nature of the propofition, and is always 
expreſſed by two or more quantities, with 
the term OF between them, as 7 of I, of 
of 5. | 
| i PE (A.) appertaining, belonging 
or like to a fraction. TE 
FRA'/CTIOUS, (A.) quarreiſome, peeviſh, ſoon 
moved to anger, 
FR A'CTIOQUSNESS (S.) the quarrelſomeneſ 
8 of any perſon's temper or diſpo. 
tion. 35 
FRA CTURE (S.) the breaking or cracking 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acci- 
ous * happen to the ſkull or other bones, 
FRA'GIL (A.) that is capable of being eafil 
broke, __ brittle, pol — . 
FRAGVLITY or FRA/GILNESS (S.) that 
property of things that expreſſes their weak - 
neſs, bzittlenefs, or liablenefs to ſnap or break 
ſhort aſunder. | 
FRA'/GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint of 
meat, feaft, &e, alſo ſentences or pieces of 
authors preſerved from deſtruction, or col. 
ay out of whole books for particular occa- 
Ons. g ' 
FRA/GRANCY or FRA/GRANTNESS ($,) 
the pleaſing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow- 
ers, ſpices, &, ; 
FRA/GRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and 1 
greeable to the ſmell, | | 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (S.) the eargo, 
goods, or burden that a ſhip brings or car- 
ries; alſo the money or conſideration paid 
for ſuch fervice, 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (V.) to lade, bur- 
den, or put goods on board a ſhip, to be 
carried to ſome other place, 
FRAIL (S.) a ſmall bag or bafket of raiſin, 
about 80 pound weight, "4 
FRA/IL (A.) weak, fickly, apt or liable to 
make miſtakes, or fall into errors. 
FRA'ILTY or FRAVLNESS (S.) the imper- 
fection or weakneſs of our nature, 
tleneſs or imbecillity of any thing, 
FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, 0 
prepare things, ſo as to be eaſily put together. 
FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet, 
&c. alſo an ornament round glaſſes, pictures, 
_ *&c, the wood-work, or ſtonꝶ · work for wit- 


diſſenſion among friends or acquaintance ; | 


and in Aricbmctich, it is properly a part of ſome 
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oper Fraction, which is when the | 
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PRATMLINGTON (S.) in Su held, a large 


upon a clay hill, defended by the 

er 5 large Laſtle, well walled, and a 

double ditch on one fide, and a large meer 

on the other; the principal building is the 

church, and the market on Saturday is well 

frequented; diſtant from London 74 com- 
uted, and 86 meaſured miles. 


FRAMPTON (S.) in Dorſetſpire, a town plea- 


tly fituated on the river Frome, where a- 
e of excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are caught; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day, and is diſtant from London 102 com- 

ted, and 117 meaſured miles. N 

RA NCES (S.) the proper name of a woman, 

FRA/NCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c. to particular perſons, 
or ſocieties of men. of 

FRA!NCHISE (S.) a privilege or exemption 


from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſy- | 
lum, or a ſanctuary where people's perſons : 


are ſecure; in Spain, churches and mona- 
Reries are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England; ſometimes it 
means an immunity from the common tri- 
butes, tolls and taxes. 


. 


Franchiſe Royal, is a place where the 


king's writ runs not, as at Chefter and Dur- 
San, a o . ; * 4 
Franchiſe of Quarters, is a certain diſtrict 
of Rome, w 
ſadors, and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the sbirri, nor proſecu- 
ted at law, | 
FRANCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 
FRANCI'SCANS (S.) an order of friers in the 
church of Rome, founded by Francis d* Aciffiſe 
about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrictly enjoin 
his followers chaſtity, poverty, obedience, 
and in general a very auſtere regimen of 


erein are the houſes of ambaſ- 


life. . | - « 
FRANCOLIN (S.) a ſort of red-legged bird, 


fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
.cock, ſnipe, or rail. 
FRANGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or capa- 
ble of, being broke. | 
FRA/NGIBLENESS (S.) eafineſs or capable- 
neſs of being broke. | | 

FRA\NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
ſcent gloves, bags, or other things made of 
leather, | : 

FRANK (A.) generous, free, plain, open- 
hearted, bountiful ; alſo one exempt from 
publick taxes; it is a term much uſed in our 
old laws, 


— 


Frank Alledium, lands, tenements, or de- 


meſnes that do not hold of any ſuperior lord. 


ERA. 


down wood without the view of the foreſter 
firſt had or obtained. : | 

Frank Fee, is that for which no ſervice is 
performed to any lord, being exempted from 
all but homage, and is that which is in the 
king's hand, or lord of the manor, being 
ancient demeſne of the crown. 

Frank Ferm, is lands or tenements wheres 
in the nature of the fee is changed from 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices. ' 

Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the 
benefit of folding his tenants theep within 
his manor for the manuring of his lands, 

Frank Law, is the benefit of the free and 
conimon law of the land. 

Frank Pledge, is a ſecurity or pledge for a 
freeman. ED : 

FRANK (V.) to make free, or let a thing paſs ' 
without charge, from whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name, 

FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
old Germany, importing that ſuch were free- 
men ; they over-ran a great many countries, 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it 
being from them that the Saligue law, or 
that which excludes women from the crown, 
in Frence, took its riſe ; alſo the contrafted 
word for the name Frances or Francis, he- 
ther it be of man or woman, =. 

FRA/NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, 
aromatick gum or refin anciently burnt in 
temples ; and now much uſed in phyfical- 
preſcriptions, alſo to throw on fire, to burn 

in rooms where perſons fick or ill of peſſilen- 
tial diſeaſes are, or have died. „ 

FRA'NKNESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, free- 
dom of converſation, without any reſerve 
or malicious defign, | IN | 

FRA'/NTICK (A.) mad, diſordered in the 
ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of cr beyond 
all rule and government. : 

FRA/NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, diſorderly 
and uncivilized manner, | 3 

FR A'/PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard ta 
pleaſe, peeviſh, croſs, reſtleſs. | : 

FRATE'RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a brotherhood or ſociety; amicable, friend d- 
ly, loving, united together. ' 

FRATERNALLV (Part.) ina friendly, kind, 
or brotherly manner. 3 

FRATERNIT Y (S) any company or ſociety 
of men living under the ſame regulations, 

cuſtoms and obligations. 

FRA'TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdering 

of a natural brother; alſo the perſon com- 
miting ſuch an act of violence, is ſo called. 


Frank Almoin, or Free Alms, a tenure of FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, deceivi 


lands or tenements beſtowed on God, i e. 


3 to ſuch people as devote themſelves to 
his ſervice, | 


Han Chace, is liberty of free chace in a 


circuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all | 


men, though they have land of their own 
within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 


, 


þ 


» 
or impoſing upon A perſon's ignorance * ; 
credulity; and if it be in religious matters, - 
it is called a pious fraud ; alſo a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Heathens, when they 
Intended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
five of being deceived themſelves; the Was of 
a monſtrous ſhape, with the countenance of 
a 


FRE 
a very handſome young woman, the body of 
a party-coloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpion's tail. 
FRAU DULENCV or FRAU/DULENTNESS 
(S.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, knavery, cheat, 
cunning, or craftineſs, 5 


impoſing, injurious, deceitful, 
FRA (S.) a ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, ſcuffle, 
contention. | 
FRAY (V,) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 
like bad muſlin, &c, alſo a deer's rubbing 
her head againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe 
the pills of her new horns to come off, 
FREA (S.) a Saxon goddeſs, wife to Moden, a 
principal deity among them. 
FREAK (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton, action. 
FREA/KISH (A.) filly, magentty, focliſh, ir- 
rational, wanton, trifling, mad. 
FREA/KISHNES (S.) wantonneſs, maggot- 
tineſs, fooliſhneſs. f 
FREAM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 
fallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over- worked. 
FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 
boar in rutting time. 
FRE'CKLES (S.) certain ſmall yellowiſh ſpots 
upon the ſkin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions. 
FRE'/CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or co- 
vered with ye!lowiſh ſpots upon the ſkin of 
the face and hands, ES | 


man, eſpecially among the Germans. 
FREE (A) at liberty, that can do or refuſe at 

his pleaſu 

generous, kind, open-hearted, communica- 

tive, good-humoured, &c. 


eftate in copyhold lands, which the wife 
hath after the death of her huſband, for her 
gower, | | 
Free Booter, a ſoldier who makes inroads 
into an enemy's country, and drives away 
the cattle, &c. alſo a pirate or ſea rover, 
who ſeizes all that comes in his way; alſo a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 
þe can get by plunder, 
Free Bord, the privilege claimed in ſome 
places of two or three feet of land beyond 
the fence gf the ground or field they enjoy 
or occupy. | ET 
Free Born, one that is born to certain pri- 
vileges, freedoms and immunities that ſome 
others are not, | 
Free Chapel, one founded by the king, 
exempted from the juriſdiftion of the ordi- 
nary, or one founded in a pariſn beſides the 
mother or pariſh church, 
Free Warren, the power of granting or 


cular grounds. | 5 
FREE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit à perſon 
of the ſlavery or obligation he was before 


ander j 19 take off al} reſtraint ig when a 
Hp 


FRAU DULENT (A.) falſe, baſe, cheating, | 


FRE DERICK (S.) the proper name of a 
re, that is under no reſtraint ; alſo| 


Free Bench, a Law term, fignifying thar | 


denying licence to 2 perſon to hunt in parti- | 


8 
ſhip's pump has the full command of the wa. 
ter that leaks in'o her, it is ſaid to free her, 

FREE DOM (S.) an exemption from ſlavery 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and 
do as a perſon pleaſes; alſo the admitting 
perfons to be members of a corporation, and 
to be entitled to their particular-privileges, is 
called taking vp a perſon's freedom, 

FREZHOLD (C.) a free eſtate diſtinguiſhed by 
being called freehold in deed, which is the 
actual poſſeſſion of, or right a man has to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 

for term of life; or freehold in law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene- 
ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon them. 

FREEHO!LDERS (S.) ſuch perſons as hold 
lands or tenements inheritable by a perpetual 
right to them and their heirs for ever, 

FREE'LY (Part.) without reftraint, readily, 
without heſitation, 

FREE'MAN (S.) one at liberty, and not un- 
der the command of ancther; but com- 
monly is applied to members of corpora- 
tions, cities, &c. that have particular privi- 
leges belonging to ther). 

FREE NESS (S.) open heartedneſs, liberality, 
generofity, good-humour ; alſo the condition 
that enjoys freedom of will, or the privilege 
of a corporation, &c. ; 

FREF/STONE (S.) a ſort of -greet, but finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of a 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in buildings 
for pavements, &c, 

FREEZE ar FRIZE (S.) a. particular fort of 

_ woollen cloth woven with little knots or 
heads upon the ſurface; in Cunnery, it is 
the ſame with the muzzle ring of a cannon; 
and in ArchiteFure, it is that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, which lies between 
the architrave and cernice, 

FREEZE (V.) to congeal liquids by the cold- 
neſs of the air, or the mixing certain ingre- 
dients, that produce the ſame effect; allo a 
particular manner of Jaying a ground upon 
the dial plates of clocks, watches, &c, to 
make them look beautifully rough. 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſpeech or people 
of Frænce; alſo any thing that comes from, 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhions, cuſ- 

toms, &e. f 

FRENCH BEANS (S.) a pleaſant pulſe, eaten 
chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled commonly 
in ſalt and water, or pickled with yinegar, 
ſpice, &c. 

FRE/NCHIFIEP (A,) one admiring or eſteem- 
ing the cuſtoms, manners, intereſts, and 
vernment of the French pation ; alſo clapt or 
pox'd by too familiar converſation with lewd _ 
women, &c. i 

FRENCH MA/RIGOLD (s.) a fine, beauti - 
ful gardeꝑ flower. 3 

FRE NSVY, FRE'NZY, or PHRENSVY (S.) 
madneſs, or diſorder in a perſon's ſenſes. 

FRE'/QUENCY or FRE/QUENTNESS(S.) do- 
ing a thing often or repeatedly. 
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FREQUENT (A,) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 
common, or ordinary. 5 : | 
FREQUENT (V.) to go to, or viſit a place: 
or perſon often. © © 


FREQUE/NTATIVE (A.) the grammatical 


name of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 


ſame thing often over. 
FRE/SCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool walk 
in a park, garden, &c. 


FRESCO (A.) cool, pleaſant, agreeable, ſha-| 


dy, retired ; from whence, on, 

To walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 
or to walk in cool, retired places. 

To drink in Freſco, is to drink cool, plea- 
fant liquors, &c. : 

To paint in Freſco, is to paint upon new 
walls, cielings, &c, while they are damp, in 
order to let the colours dry in, and bind 
more effectually with the work, that it may 
laſt a great while. 3 

FRESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
like fiſh or fleſh juſt killed; any thing that 
is new, pure, and good, like milk, butter, 

- &c, juſt made; alſo any thing that is tole- 
rably cool, briſk, or lively, like a moderate, 
breezing wind, | 

Deb Diſſeifin, in Lax, is a diſſeiſin that 

a man may ſeek to defeat by his own power, 
without the help of the king or tae judges. 

Freſh Fine, a fine levied within a year 

| paſt, x 

F Freſh Farce, a force done within forty 
da $, 

Fee Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 
ſoon after a calm, : 

Freſh Man, an unſkilful perſon, or novice 

at any bufineſs, a young ſtudent at an uni- 

verſity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered into 
the ſervice, &c. | 

Freſh Shet, the diſcharging of a large river 

into a ſea, which freſhens the water for a 
mile or two, 


Freſh Spell, a new ſet of rowers to eaſe or | 


relieve thoſe who had wrought hard or long 
before, | 
_ Freſh Suit, the continual following an of- 
fender from the time of committing or diſ- 
Covering the offence, till he is ſeized or ap- 
a 5 | 
FRE/SHEN (V.) to waſh off, extract, or 
make meat, liquor, &c, leſs ſalt than it was 
before, | : 
FRE'SHNESS (S.) the newneſs or goodneſs 
of proviſions, cloaths, &c. alſo the not being 
ſalted; alſo the being relieved by reſt from 
the fatigue of labour ; alſo the coolneſs of the 
air, or moderate briſkneſs of the wind. 
FRET (V.) to vex, teize, or perplex one's ſelf 
at or about a thing ; alſo to wear out by rub- 
| bing one part againſt the other, like a gar- 
ment or piece of cloth, filk, &c. 


FRET (S.) an agitation or diſturbance of the 


mind, occaſioned by ſome diſappointment or 
miſcarriage of an affair; in Mufich, it is a 


* 


4 : F R I ” 
ſtruments, to ſhew- the proper diſtance upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be ſtruc at 3 
in Heraldry, it is a field with ſeveral lines 
running acroſs one another; in Building, a 
beautiful way of ornamenting cielings with 
flowers, knots, &c. goes by the name of 
fretavork ; wine, beer, ale, &c, when inclined 
to be eager, is ſaid to be upon the fretz 
among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land floods, are called frets. 
FRE'TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an- 
ger, uneaſy, 5 i 1 
FRE!TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into 
a diſorder or uneaſineſs of mind; alſo mu- 
ſical inſtruments divided into portions or 
diſtances upon the finger- board, to ſhe the 
regular places where to ſtop, or put the fin- 
ger, in order to produce the tone required by 
the compoſition. | 
FRIABVLITY or FRTABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or eafineſs of being crumbled or 
broke into ſmall pieces, Sz 
FRI/ABLE (A.) of a nature that may be pul- 
verized or reduced into duſt, or very {mall 
particles, - 25 
FRI CAS or FRICASEEFE/ (S.) a diſh of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces, and fried. | 
FRICA/TION or FRICTION (S.) the rub- 
bing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechanicks, it means 
a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 
from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 
The determining the quantity, and providing 
againſt the inconvenience of friction, as it is 
of the greateſt uſe in all manner of machi- 
nery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accompliſh, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathemati- 
cians have lent their aſſiſtance, but the 
practice has not yet been compleated by ar- 
tificers. In Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, 
or other matters, in order to eaſe, relieve, 
and cure it; in Chymiſtry, it is what in Cookery 
is called trying or preparing matters in a pan, 
with the help of ſome unctuous matter. 
FRIDAY (S.) the ſixth day of the week, fo 
called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped by 
eur fore-fathers on this day, commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with Venus. 
FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offi- 
ces in his power to promote the good or in- 


_ tereſt of another; in Scripture, it ſometimes 


ſignifies a neighbour, acquaintance, or fa- 
vourite, 1 
FRIE/NDLESS (A.) one who has nobody to 


aſſiſt him in time of neceſſity. | 


FRIE/NDLINESS or FRIE/NDSHIP(S.)kind- 


neſs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good na- 
ture, or a readineſs to help any one as far 
as it is in one's power; the return of mutual 
| benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 


medicine of life, performing that in civil life, 


which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 


ſtring tied round the finger-board of ſome in- 


* 


nature and conſtitution: The ancients made - 


. Friends 


FS. 
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FRI 
Friendfbip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 


figure of a young woman in a. plain white 
morning gown, with her left fide bare, and 
her right hand pointing to her heart, with 
theſe words in golden letters, far and near ; 
her bead was likewiſe bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round 
about it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
pates with theſe words upon them, winter 
and ſummer ; the bot om of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, 
12 and deatb: This goddeſs, thus repre- 
ented, graſped a dry young elm with a vine 
twiſted about it, in ber left hand. © 
FRIE/NDLY (Part.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderly, 
FRIER or FRUAR (S.) a common name for 
the monks of all orders, and often means 
ticularly ſuch as are not priefts, or in 
oly orders, thoſe that are, being generally 
called fathers; there are abundance of de- 
nominations of them, as white, gray, &c. 
friers ; alſo a proof ſo badly wrought off at 
theyprinting-preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, 
is called a frier. f 
"FRIVERY- (S.) a company or ſociety of friers; 
alſo the convent, cloiſter, place or habitation 
where they dwell, ” 
FRIGATE (S.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war, 
built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- 
mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift ſailing, 
conſiſting of but two decks, chiefly employed 
mn 33 | h 
FRIGEFA'CTION (S.) 
or waking very cold. 
FRI'GEFIED (A.) froze, made or rendered 
very cold.” | 5 
FRIGERATORY (S.) an ice - houſe, or place 
to make or keep things cold. 
; FRIGHT or FRI'GHTEN (V.) to ſurprize, 
put in fear, amaze, or confound, 
FRIGHT (S.) a ſurprize, a ſudden taking a- 
way the uſe of a perſon's reaſon, by ſome 
extraordinary appearance, diſmal accident, 
terrible threatening, &c. | 
FRIGHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, ar 
what cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread, or 
ſtrong apprehenſions of danger. | 
FRI'GHTFULNESS (S.) apt to be furprized, 
ſoon terrified ; alſo hideouſneſs, terribleneſs, 
or an amazing appearance. | 
FRVGITD (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 
alſo barren or impotent. 5 
FRIGVDITY or FRUYGIDNESS - (S.) eold- 
- neſs, bleaknefs; barrenneſs, or impotency, 
FRIGORYVFICK. (A.) any thing that produ- 
ces cold; and with ſome en, cer- 
tuin particles or ſmall bodies, ſuppoſed to 
be abſolutely cold, upon account of their 
ſtructure, and which produce the effect 
called cold, where or with whatever they 
are mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 
number of them. : 
- FRINGE (S.) an -ornament made of filk, 


a freezing, rendering 


* 
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FR O 


the bottoms of petticoats, tops of ploy 
| round the middle of e 5 88 
FRINGE (V.) to garniſh, ornament or adorn 
with fringe ; alſo to put out the threads of 
cloth, &c. at theend, | 
FRVPPERY (S.) old cloaths, caft-off gar 
ments, or other lumber. 
FRISK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop, dance, or 
leap about in a merry manner. ; 
FRVSKY (A.) buckſome, gameſome, airy, 
jolly, merry, jocoſe, full of wanton tricks, 
FRIT (S.) in r ee 74. is the calx 
made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali, 


| or fern, mixed with ſand or flints; this is 


the body or chief part of the glaſs, which 
according to the intention, is differently 
mixed and managed, 85 
FRITH (S.) an arm of the ſea, or the mouth 
of a large river. 
FRIT TER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 
flour, eggs, &c. and fried or dreſſed in an 
gu pan over the fire, eaten particularly on 
brove-Tu 


e 15 N 
F RIVOLOUSTA.) fooliſh, lilly, impertinent, 

of no value or eſteem. i 8 
FRIZE (S.) the fame with freize, 


jFRIZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in rings, 


lixe hair bound upon a paper or curling-pin, 

FRVZZLED, (A.) curled or criſped, like hair, 

upon a pipe or paper, 

FRFZZLING (S.) the act of curling, tying 

up or preparing hair upon pipes, papers, &c. 

FROCK (S.) a laoſe upper garment to go all 
over the other cloaths, both fer warmth and 
to keep them clean, worn by children both 
male and female, while young, and by wag- 
goners, tallow-chandlers, &c. and com» 
monly 'made of linen, _ account of being 
eaſily waſhed or cleanſed. 

FRO'DESHAM (S.) in . a good port- 
town upon the river Merſey, conſiſting of 
one long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the weſt 
end; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 

diſtant from London 140 computed, and 162 

. meaſured miles, 8 | 

FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that breeds 

in marſhy places. 

FROISE (S.) a large fort of cake made of 

milk, flour, and eggs, and oftentimes flices 
of bacon put in the middle or inſide, fried 
in an open pan over the fire, 

FRO!LICK (V.) to play the wanton, to 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocoſe. 

FRO!LICK or FROLICK SOME (A.) merry, 
gay, blithe, * waggiſh, &c. | 

FRO'LICK S) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome- 
thing done purely for diverſion, or to pleaſe 
a particular humour, EY 

 FRO'/LICKSOMNESS (S.) the playing mere 

ry, waggiſh, or jocoſe tricks. | | 

FROM (Part.) apart, diſtinct, gone away, or 
departing. 5 i A 

FROME or FROME SE'LWOOD (s.) in So- 


mer ſelſpire, on the river Frome, over which 


ſport | 


* 


worked, geld, filver, &c, to be ſewed upon | 


it bath a large bridge; the town is well in- 
| R * bites 


F 5 * 
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FRO 


v : 
mM on Wedneſdey ; diftant from London 85 | in the ſame ſenſe freq 
orn computed, and gg meaſured miles, | | 9 among the vulgar. oo 
5 of FRONT (S.) the forehead or upper part of FRO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uneaſy, 
HA the face; and oftentimes means an aſfu- | croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe, _ * 
ar- rance, impudence, or undauntedneſs ; alſo FROW.ARDLV (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 
the fore · part of any thing, or that next, the | croſaly, peeviſhly, & 3 
or view, which is ſometimes called the fore- FRO WARDNESS (S.] pee viſhneſs, fretful - 
ant or the Back- front, as it relates to the neſs, angrineſs, 1 . 
ry, 145 or building s being ſituated; in Forti- ; FROW (V.) to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
— 5 -ation, the face or outſide of any work. ; in | by the external knitting of the brows. or 
alx Perſpective, it is what is called the ortho- wrinkling of the forehead, to threaten or 
l, graphical projection of any building or ob- | menace by look s. 7 2. 
is ject whatever, and is the ſame with upright, FROWN/ING (S.) knitting or drawing up the 
ch lan; in War, it is the foremoſt rank or | kin of the forehead into wrinkles or fur- 
tly fine of the whole army, or of a battalion, | rows, thereby exprefling our diſlike at or 
; ſquadron, company, &. to a perſon or thing, „ os 
th FRONTA/LES (S.) two muſcles whoſe offices} FROW'SY (A.) muſty, of a very naſty agd 
are to draw the ſkin of the forehead up into diſagreeablè ſmell, 3 
Kk, wrinkles, and the contrary, FROZEN (A.) water, &c, hardened or coge 
an FRONTIE RS (S.) the boundaries or extreme | gealed by cold. . 5 
on parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where another | FRU/CTIFY (V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 
comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken | prove, grow fruitful, and advance in learning, 
t, of fortified towns or cities, where ſtrong | manners, or any other valuable qualification. 
garriſons are continually kept. FRU'GAL (A.] one thathuſbands his money 
FRONTAL (S.) in Archite#ure, a ſmall pe- | well, that is very careful of avoiding all extza-- 
35 diment put over a little door; in Phyſfick, an | vagant expences, as well in gab, 8 diet, &c 
external form of medicine, applied to the FERUGALITY or FRU'GALNES (S.) 52 | 
„ forehead, faftened with a bandage. | tineſs, ſparingneſs, good husbandry, the op- 
FRONTINIA'C (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- poſite to extravagancy. | 5 
4 cious wine, ſo called from the place of its FRUIT (S.] the univerſal name for all natural 
| rowth in France, productions, whether animal or vegetative 
! FRON'TISPIECE (S.) the fore-fide or en- | alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours ar. 
d trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- actions, whether good or bad ; alſo the 
L tiful than the reſt of the work, and parti- fits ariſing by trade, rent, &c, but particuù - | 
3 cularly ſpoken of the embelliſhments in pic- | Jarly applied to the produce of trees, as _ 
, rure-work put in the firſt page or title of a | cherries, apples, pears, plumbs, &. exclu- 9 
; book, ſive of grain and herbage. a Fe 
. FRONTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- | FRUI'TERER (S.] one that deals in, or ſells 
. ſkin, including four pieces of parchment, fruit, particularly reftrained to apples, pears, 
f upon which the Jerus wrote four paſſages of | plumbs, oranges, &c, excluſive of all forts. 
the law, and put them on their foreheads ; | of grain and herbage, 1 
; alſo any thing put or bound on the fore- | FRUVYTERY (S.) a room or place to keep r 
head, whether for civil or religious purpoſes. grow apples, plumbs, '&c. in, 4M 
FRONTO'N (S.) in Artichefure, an orna- | FRUVYTFUL (A.) that yields or pro 2 
| ment, commonly called a pediment, much fruit, or a plentiful crop of atiy” 2 
FRO PPISH or FRA“ PPISH (A.) peeviſk, | in, herbage, apples, &c. alſo owe of a. © 
fretful, uneaſy, froward, croſs, hard to] quick and ready invention, tored with fine + 
pleaſe, | X thoughts or uſeſul projects. | | 
FROST (S.) the congealing water, &c. into | FRUI'TFULNESS (S.] fertility, or yielding © 
ce, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, | great tore of fruit, grain, &c. N — 
or by ſome artificial methods of producing] cally repreſented by an olive- tree; in Seulp- - 
the ſame effect, by making proper mixtures | ture, by a lady fitting upon a bed, with twe 
of ſalts and other ingredients. ' ſmall infants hanging upon her neck. mY 
FRO'ST-NAIL (S.) a particular ſtud, or way | FRUI/TION (S.) the enjoyment, pt 
| of making a ſhoe of © horſe, to prevent compaſſing, or obtaining what is defired, 
his ſlipping in froſty weather. FRUPTLESS (A.) barren, that yields no pro- 
FRO'STY (A.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, fit; alſo a vain or unfuceeſsful attempt, 
very cold weather. | FRUMENTAYCEOUS PLANTS (S.] ſuch as 
FROTH (S.) a ſpumeor bubbly matter raiſed | have pointed ſtalke, and like reeds; produ- 
upon. the head of boiling or fermenting li-“ cing theje ſeed in ears like corn, ee tin 
 quors, os FRUMP (V.) to pout, Jour, flout, jeer, 
FRO'THINESS (s.) the quality of being fro- | mock, taunt, or faub. ONS 
thy ; alſo the fooliſhneſs, emptineſs, er va- FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſe's heel © 
niry'of Gly people | next tothe hock. 


s diſcourſe, 


ited by Clothiers ; the market is weekly |FROW (S.) a Dutch name for a women 
habited by Clo ; — de n . 


ö 
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FUG 
FRUSTRA/NEOUS (A.) fruitleſs, unſucceſ]- 
- ful, in vain, to no purpoſe. 
FRU/'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 
* balk, deceive, make void, or prevent. 


FRUSTRA'TION (S.) a hindering, prevent- | 


ing, diſappointing, &c. | 

FRU/STUM (S.) a fragment, piece, or part 
broken or cut off from any whole thing; 
» Mathematically, it means a part cut from 
eff a pyramid or cone, by a plane parallel 
to the baſe. \ 


FRY (S.) the fpawn or young of fiſh; alfo a| 


karge number or company of any creatures 
whatever, 


.FRY (V.) a particular manner of dreſſing vic- | 


tuals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 


0 , monly by putting in oil, butter, or fat, to 


"Keep the matter to be dreſſed from burning 
er ſcorching, by the ever heat and drineſs of 

" the pan, which is commonly made of iron, 
copper, or other metal. 


FU'AGE IS.] the tax impofed upon every 
bouſe, called hearth or chimney-money. 


FUB (S.) a nick-name for a fat, unwieldy 
child or perſon. | 


FUB or FOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 


ceive a n by a formal pretence or in- 


vented ſtory, made on purpoſe to take off a 


" pexſon's attention, or to amuſe him. 
FUCATE (V.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
 eounterfeit a thing, by making it Iook abun- 
_ Eantly more beautiful than it really is. 
FU*CUS (S.) a paint or wzfh, particularly uſed 
by women, to hide a blemiſh er imperfec- 


tion, or to make them Jook younger or | 


- kandſomer than they really are; alſo a ſea- 
plant, 'by ſome called alpa. 


_ FUWDDLE (V.) to tipple, or drink much, to 


' ſpend 2 great deal of time and money in 
' drunkenneſs. 


FU DDLER or FU!DDLE-CAP (S.) one that 
_  Joves tippling, an exceſſive drinker, or 
d edrunkatd. 


FUDGE. (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or 

. deception ; a mere fiction, where there is 
no reality or truth. | 

FUDGE (V.) to fteal privately, to excufe, pal- 
Fate, or colour a matter; to endeavour to 

make a falſity paſs for a reality, to make a 
N buſtle, and pretence of doing buſineſs 

ut without any riddanee. 19 85 | 

FUEL. (S.] any fort of materials that produce 
or keep up fire, when made, as coals, 
yoood, ſtraw, &c. ny 1 

FUGE. (S.) in Muſick, is when the different 

parts of a compoſition follow each other, 
__ each repeating what the firſt had performed; 
and according to what and how it is per- 
formed, is called a fingle fuge, which con- 


fiſts of 5, 6, or any other number of notes 


begun by a ſingle part, and followed by a 
ſecond, third, &c, part; à double fuge is, 
when two or more different points move 
together in a fuge, and are alternately in- 

- wrrchanged by ſeveral parts, 


FUL 
FU'GILE (S.) the diſtemper called an impeft, 
hume in the ears. : 
FU'/GITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſerter, or 
run away; one that ſtrolls or flies from 
place to place for fear of being ſeized, taken 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence committed ; 
the goods of ſuch a perſon, being lawfully 
found after the flight, belong either to the 
king or the lord of the manor, and arc 
called a goods. 
FULCIMENT (S.) in Mechanicks, the prop, 
ſupport, or point upon which a lever, ba. 
lance, &c. turns, acts, or is ſuſpended, 
'FU'LFIL (V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform, 
or do a thing, either according to one's own 
deſires or inclinations, or that of others. 
FU!LGENCY or FU!LGENTNESS (S.) the 


brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitteringneſs of 


any luminous or poliſhed body, 
FU'LGENT or FU'/LGID (A.) bright, ſhining, 
or glittering. 5 g 
FULGURA'TION (S.) the flaſhing of fire or 
lightening, which ſeems commonly to pre- 
cede thunder; in Cbymiſtry, it is the opera- 
tion of reducing all metals, except filver 
and gold, into vapours. 
 FULV/GINOUS (A.) ſooty, ſmoaky, inclina- 
ble to, or full of ſoot or ſmoak. 
FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that has 
no part eipty. Gs 
FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth fit 
for the market. : 
'FU'LLER (S.) the operator or worker in dreſ- 
fing, cleaning, and preparing woollen ma- 
nufactures for the market. | 
FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular fort of 
earth uſed by the woollen manufacturers to 
.cleanſe and dreſs their cloths. 1 
FU'LLERY (S.) a work-houfe or place where 
woolen cloth is dreſſed by the fuller. 
FULL-NVGH (Part.) very cloſe or near, 
| FULL-O'/FT (Part.) very frequent or often, 


|FU'LLY (Part.) amply, largely, ſufficiently, 


M to the utmoſt extent. ; 
FU'UMINANT (A.) noify, loud, thundering, 
roaring, bellowing, &c. 


FU'LMINATE (V.) to thunder, or make 2 


no ſe by ſudden' guſhes; te threaten grie- | 


vouſly or ſeverely. | 
FU'!LMINATING LEGION (S.) a legion of 
| Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marcus Aure- 
lirs, who, when the army was ready to pe- 
- Tiſh for thirſt, prayed very fervently, and 
obtained large ſhowers of rain, together 

with a ſtorm of thunder and I'ghtening, 
FULMINA/TION (S.) the loud noiſe of 2 
thunder-clap, the ſtorming or threatening 
of an angry perſon, the crackling or noiſe 
of metals heated in crucibles; in the Church 
Diſcipline, it is the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced by. ſome biſhop or other 
ecclefiaſtick, appointed by the pope, in * 


publick manner, againſt ſome people or ga. 


. 


tion be is diſpleaſed with 
9 . FU'LNESS 


FUN 
FU'LNESS (S.) plenty, abundance, that has 


no want or lack of any thing. 


FU'LSOME (A.) loathſome, hateful, naſty, | 


luſcions, difagreeable, flattering or fawning. 
FU!LSOMNESS (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtineſs, 
foulneſs; alſo too much praiſe or flattery,” © ' 
FU'LVID' (A.) of a deep or dark yellow co- 
jour melinable to a red. ; 
FU'MBLE (V.) to do a thing as if in the 
dark, aukwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 
without ſkill or judgment. 
FUME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak ariſing from any 
agitated body, eſpecially Fquids ; alſo anger, 


vexation, fretting, or tormenting one's ſelf] 


at ome diſappointment, c. 

FUME (V.) to reak, fteam, or ſmoak ; to 
caſt off efluviums from odoriferous bodies, 
&c, alſo to chafe, fret, vex or torment one's 

ORIG Bs 

FUMIDITY. (S.) the re:kinefs, ſmoakineſs, 
or teaming of any body whatever, ; 

FU!MIGANT (A.) ſmoaking, reaking, fuming, 
ſteaming, 185 

/ MI GATE (V.) to perfume a place by raiſ- 
ing a great ſteam or ſmoak, and particu- 

| Harly applied to phyfical operations, when 

roſemary, frankincenſe, or other matter is 


durnt, in order to impregnate a perſon or 


place very fircngly with the ſmell of the 
burnt inpredients, uſed to take away any ill 
" ſmel}, occaſioned by diſeaed or dead perſons, 
or to help ſeveral diſtempers, as head-aches, 
tooth-aches, &c, alſo to ſalivate by the ſmoak 
of mercury. | ; 


FUMIGA/TION (S.) a perfuming or purify- 


ing the ar of a place by ſmoak, which is by 
burning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, &c. 
with the Chymi/ts, it is the eating away of 
metals by the fmoak or vapour of corrofive 
bodies; and with the Surgeons, it is the 
raiſing a ſalivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
mercury, which unleſs very ſkilfully per- 
formed, and the perſon well prepared, is 
very. dangerous, ; 

FU'MOUS or FU'MY (A.) that is apt or in- 
cl:nable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 


UN (S.) ſpoxt, paſtime, joking, any ſort of | 


' waggiſhnefs ; alſo the buttocks. 

FUN (V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
flatter or impoſe upon a perſon. | 

FUNAMBULA'TION (S.) the art of dancing 
upon a rope. . ; 


ing of a thing or perſon. 


FUNCTION (S.) the buſineſs, office, or call- 


FUND (S,) the public ſecurity that is given to 
the people for money borrowed of them 
by the ſtate, which is either by appointing 


a bank to repay the ſums borrowed, or ap- 
propriating certain taxes for the diſcharge 
thereof ; alſo the publick Rock or bank of 

any ſociety, corporation, or copartnerſflip, 


U NDAMENT (S.) che anus; alſo that part of | 


the body upon which we ſit, commonly called 
the buttocks, or breech. þ 


FUNDAMENTAL (a. ) the principal or chief 


year, beſides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt; they frequently put into the grave 

ſeveral things, either as marks 2 55 


* 
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things to be minded or taken care of; WIA 
propoſitions upon which the whole firutare 


of a doctrine is 'raiſed, or thoſe neceſfary 
concerns that require the principal looking 
after; the fir} beginning of a ſcience or art; 
the foundation of a building, or the "confti-. 
tuent Jaws of a nation or commonwealth. 


FUNDAMENTALLY (part.) according or 


agreeable to the principles upon which a 


thing is ſaid or done, a 1 
FU/NERAL (S.) the laſt offices paid to the 
dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 


of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries; che ali 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 


called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to eg 


if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſome 
lethargical diſtemper; after this they waſhed 
the corpſe -with warm water, and rubbed it 
with perfumes z this being done, they put a 
ſort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet ; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe: This ceremony continued ſeven 


days, and upon the eighth they carried the 


corpſe where it was to be burnt, Which 
cuſtom' was introduced, becauſe the en 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of che Pl 
diers that were killed in the wars. Among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations; and at the f- 
nerali of emperors and conſuls, the ſenators 
and magiſtrates of the republick did this of- 
fice ; but the common people were carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers z When per- 
fons of blood, or eminent for their 'poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtinctions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax-work, the plunder they had gained from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c, crowns, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 


add to their figure and reputation. The pri- * 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the  _ 


8 manner, firſt waſhing, then em- 
alming them; they wrapped the corpſe in fine 
linnen or filk, and ſometimes put on. 

rich habits : They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conftantly at- 


- tended the dead body; and paſſed the time 


in watching and praying by it; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
beaus, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and expreſſing their hopes of . 


the refurretion, They recommended th 


dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 


communion, and made their agapæ or Joye- 


feaſts, and diftributed alms to the poor. At 
the end of the they made a freſh. com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to 
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deceaſed, or to preſerve his memory, as 
badges of his dignity, the inſtruments 
acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 


_ at leaſt bis name, and ſometimes they threw 
2 In medals, laurel leaves, ſome croſſes, and 


| | the goſpel ; they had a religious ambition to 


be buried near the bodies of the martyrs, 


which intreduced the cuſtom of burying in 


urches and church-yards, and the cuſtom! 
erecting tombs and monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
without the walls of the city, From what 
Js ſaid above, an eaſy concluſion may be made 
how we came by our preſent cuſtoms, 
Feral Oratian, a ſpeech or ſermon made 
dt the grave, or upon the death of a perſon 
A note; the Romans had a cuſtom of giv- 
| dead pope of quality the reſpect of an 
angue, which was fpoken at the great 
| re at Rome, in the roſtra, where the 
Company who attended the corpſe, Mapped ; 
che ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 


pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 


' N then he ſet forth the regularity of 


is behaviour, the obligingneſs of his temper, 
His remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of ſome 
Public office, &c. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 
were made by the children of the deceaſed, 
you ſometimes by an orator appointed by 
the ſtate; and this ceremony was paid to 
che lagies likewiſe, which was allowed them, 
as a reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 

ence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
Jewels ce, Popilia was the firſt Roman lady 

ho had an oration pronounced at her fune- 
ral, which was ſpoke by her ſon Craſſus ; 
and it is obſerved by Cicero, that Julius Cæ- 
ſar did the like for his aunt Julia, and his 


" Wife Cornelia. 
 FUNERARY (A. any thing belonging to a 


funeral or burial. 


"FUNGO'SITY S.) poroſity, ſpongineſs, or full 
of little holes C ſpaces, in 5 


FU'NGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 


: ſpaces, or 9 5 as muſhrooms, &c. 


FUNGUS (S.) oft, pappy, ſpongy fleſn, ſuch 


_ as grows upon or about wounds, 


; offenſive, or ſuffocating ſmoak. 


the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 


| © {moak out of a room, or air into a cloſe or 


confined place. 


eau (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 
| 'FUW'RBELOE (S.) an ornapient of ruffled or 


plaited linen, filk, ſtuff, Ec. ſewn on wo- 


mend garments, ſometimes of the ſame” co- | 
Dor with the garment, and ſometimes of dif- 


ferent colours. 


' FU'RBISH (V.) to elcanſe, poliſh, or fit a 


e uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 
art in cleaning, monding, and : 


* 
22 
5 


K * 
** 


FUNK (S.) a ſtrong, rank, ill ſmell, or a 


| (S.) an inſtrument to convey li- 
- _ quors out of one. veſſel into pg alſo 


FUR 
| ting up fire-arms, that have lain long by, fit 
both for uſe and ornament. | 
FU'RBISHER. (S.) a poliſher, cleaner, brigkt- 

ener, or ornamenter of arms, &c, 
FU'RIES (S.) according to the heathen poeti- 
cal ſtories, are the three Daughters of Nigbe 
and Acberon, called Aberon, Megæra and Tifi- 
e who live in Plato's dominions, and are 
is rods to ſcourge guilty and ſinful ſouls ; by 
ſome they are called the three evils of the 
mind, Anger, Avarice, and Concupiſcence, 
FU/RIOUS (A.) outrageous, mad, fierce, that 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed, | 
FU'RIOUSNESS (S.) the rage, fury, or anger 
of an enraged beaſt or man. | 
FURL (V.) a Sea term, ſignifying to roll, 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard, 
FU/RLING (S. tying, binding, or wrapping, 
up cloſe, as the fail of a ſhip to the yard, 
upon proper occaſions. | 
FU'RLONG (S.) is a ſtated meaſure, of length 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches, 
each ſixteen feet and a half, or five yards 
and an half, which makes 220 yards, or the 
eighth part of an Engl; mile. 
FUR'/LOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, or li- 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, to be 
abſent a ſtated time from duty. 
FU'RMETY. (S.) a pleaſant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, ſteep- 
ed, and boiled in milk, &c, 
FURNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of a 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but generally of 
a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, as te 
make an exceeding vehement, ſtrong fite, 


ſtones, &c. in, of which there are various 
ſorts and forms, which take their different 
names according to the purpoſes for which 
they are built or made. 
FU'/RNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupply 
perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, goods or o 
matters as he wants, 


materials whatever, that are proper or conve- 


to do the office it is appointed for; and in 
Dialling, it is the art of ornamenting ſun- 
dials with the parallels of declination, length 
of the day, azimuths, almacanters, &c, be- 
ſides the cœnmon hours. | | 
FURR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beafts 
as are commonly uſed for wearing apparel, 
upon account of warmth, &c, alſo the ſedi - 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which urine 
is kept ; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon the 
tongue of thoſe afflifted with a fever, &c, 
FURR (V.) to foul, daub, or cover with the 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially urine, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is to repreſent the ſkins of 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the goublings of 
mantlings, &c. 


| the hair on, for the uſe of man, weanug 
Bas | ny 


to melt ores, metals, &c. in, or to calcine 


FU'RNITURE (S.) any goods, neceſſaries, or 


nient to render a houſe, place or thing fit 


FU'RRIER (S.) one who deals in ſkins with | 


* 
\ N Fx 
N * 


arel, &c, in England they particularly pre- 
. of mayors, aldermen, 
5H ivery-men, of companies, and magiſtrates, 
publick-gowns, Ec. 5 
FU'RROWS o channels, or drains for watry 
lands; alſo the ittle vallies between the ridges 
caſt up by the plough in arable lands, &c, 
FU'RTHER (Part.) ; 
ond where a perſon now is. 
FU'RTHERANCE (S.) a helping, prometin 
afliſting, forwarding, &c. : , 
FURTHERMORE (Part.) over and above, or 
beſides what has been ſaid or done already. 
FU'RTHEST or FUURTHERMOST (A.) at 
the greateſt diſtance. 
FU'RY (5.) rage, madneſs, frenzy; alſo the 
ſprightlineſs of poetical writings. . 
FURZ (S.) a ſort of prickly heath or wild 
broom that grows upon commons and uncul- 
 tivated places, and which the country-folks 
uſe ſor firing to heat ovens, &c, ; 


£ 


FUSE or FU'SEEF' (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 


which another thing rolls, &c. in Mateb- 
making, it is that conical part drawn by the 
ſpring about which the chain or ftring is 
wound; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 
bomb or granado-ſhell, by which the com- 
. poſition within is fired, confiſting of a wood- 
en pipe or top filled with wild-fire, or ſome 


other proper combuſtible, ſo made and con- 


trived, as to burn as long as the bomb is in 
motion from the mouth of the mortar to the 


place where it is to fall; alſo the name of a 


portable or hand- gun. | 
FUSIBVLITY (S.) a fitnefs, aptneſs, or rea- 
dineſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 
heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 
 FU'SIL (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lo- 
zenge, having its upper and lower angles 
more acute than its collateral or middle ones. 


FU'SILE or FU!SIBLE (A.) that may be 


melted, run, ar caſt, CS 
FUSILEE'R or FUSILIE'R (S.) a foot- ſoldier, 
armed with, or carrying a muſket or fuſee, 


FUSION (S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, | 
or metals for caſting, founding, refining, &c. 


FSSOCK (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who 
delights in idleneſs and glutton y. 
FUST (S.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
from the aſtragal to the capital; ſometimes 
called the naked of a column, 8 
FU'STIAN (S.) a fort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for | 


\ 


uſe of by many writers, to make them | 


formidable to the ignorant, by uſing many | 
uncouth and hard words to convey their 
ideas, which might be much better done in 


familiar and common expreſſions. | 
FU'STICK or FU'STOCK. (s.) a wood im- 
ported from the Aurille iſlands in the V- 
Indies, for the uſe of dying, in which art it is 
exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall aſſiſtance 
produces a beautiful geld calour; it is uſed alio 


at a diſtance from, or be- 


ocks. or outer coats of men or 
boys, c. alſo an affected rumbling, made 


8 AB 

as an ingredient in blacks ; there is atio 
fort brought from Italy, Provence, Ir. ultd 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee 


LU J a fat, dirty, 


FU'STI-LUGS (S. naſty, rant, 
ill ſmelling woman. " 
FU'STINESS (S.) rankneſs, muſtineſs, ot 
umpleaſant ſmell, or frowſineſs, that an "OY 
from ſweat, or half-dry'd moiſt cloth that 
has lain folded together wet, ce. 
FU/STY (A.) rank, muſty, ill ſeented, © 
FU'TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, foolih, 
that cannot keep his gt counſel, © 
FU'TILNESS (S,) weakneſs, vanity, blabbing, 
ſillineſs, Bönen, Ke. F 8 
FU!/TTOCKS or FOœrTHOOERs (S.) in Bi 
building, are thoſe eompaſſipg timbers which 
give the breadth and bearing to the thip, - 
which are ſcarfed to the ground timbers 
and becauſe no timber of that compaſs can 
be found long enough, to go up thro” alt the 
fide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing timberg 
are ſcarfed one into the other; and thoſe 
next the keel are called the lower or ground 
vttocks, the other the upper „ 
'TURE or FUTURTT T (S.) the time not 
yet come, or that will hereafter be. 
FUZZ (V.) to unweave or unravel, Bike the 
FY or FIE (Pane) for frame, oo wn 5 
or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon v. 
abominable, nafty, &c, „1 


| 


op 4 
G. 
- * 


- 1 Is the yenth letter and fifth conſonant i 
D our dl but in the Greek and ori- 


Ental languages it is the third; it is one. of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded, withoyt 
the affiſtance of ſome vowel. It is 9 
changed by Latin authors in their, ag 
| fe tenſes into C, and ſometimes into & 6r 
| X; the ancients made frequent uſe of N f 
gn, as the Spaniards do now.; it was. anci- 
3 uſed for a numeral, and fignified 107. 
with a daſh, thus &, 40,000 ; in Mel, at 
is the mark for the treble cliff, and 1s no 
made uſe of fox almoſt all the upper parts. a= 
bove the baſs, 8 in church mufick where 
the tenor cliff is till retained ; in EH, it- 
has à hard or ſoft ſound, as it happens to 
come before particular letters, wiz, beforea, 
o, and u, generally a hard or guttural ſourid, 7 
as in game, gore, gun, c. and before e and 2 
i, à ſoft or eaſy ſound, as. in get, giant, Þ 
Sc. gh at the end of words found like 
as rough, tough, Sc. it is written in m 
words hays IHE ſound is not perceived, as fn 
| , reign, &c. | „ 
GAR (S.) a preſerved or embalted des 
body, which the Egyptien frequently kept in 
their houfes, eſpecially of ſuck of their friends - 
23 died with the reputation of 


— 


| holinels, er as martyrs, by RES 


ſuppoſed they paid them more henour than 
If they buried them, wrapping them up in 
feveral fine linen cloths, with balms and ſpices. 
GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 


end. | 
GA/BEL (S.) anciently it was a fort of duty, 
or ſervice, rendered to the king or lord; but 
no it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes and im- 
poſts upon any ſort of commodity whatever; 
though at firſt it was applied to- ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 


GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fortification, is a bul- 
_ wark made with gabiogy. 
GA'/BIONS (S.) in Var, are baſkets filled 
with earth, and. placed upen the batteries 
about four foot diameter, and five or fix foot 
high, to deſtroy which, the beſieged throw 
among them lighted faggots well ſmeared 
with pitch, e. 5 | 
_ GA'BLE-END (S.) in ry, is the up- 
right triangular, end of a houſe, from the 
caves to the ridge. Ji 
GA'BLOCKS or GAFFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 
made of filver, ſteel, c. put over the na- 
tural ones of game or fighting cocks, at the 
time of fighting matches. 85 
GABRIEL (S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſignifies the 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
| as being ſent upon many occaſions ; as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeventy weeks ; to Zachary, to declare to him 
the future birth of Jobn the Baptiſt; to the 
Virgin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the conyerſation of any man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel ; the 
- AMabemetan call him the faithful ſpirit; the 
Perfians, by way of metaphor, the peacock 
| of heaven ; it is now. commonly uſed as a 
_— proper name of men among us. 
84 (s.) the ſon of Jacob and Zilpab, Leab's 
'fervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of the 
Eu, Leah gave to Jacob, becauſe ſhe had 
left bearing children herſelf, that ſhe might 
adopt what were the offspring of her ſervant; 
from him one of the tribes of Iſrael was called, 
' which when they came out of Egypt were 
45,650. men; alſo the name of a prophet 
"who was David's friend, and who followed 
him in all his troubles from Saul's perſecu- 
tion; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in ſe- 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as Iſaiab xiv. 11, 
Se. The Arabians call the planet Jupiter, 
er whatever they imagine good and benefi- 
"cent, Gad; it is alſo a meaſure of length, 
or a geometrical perch ; alſo a ſmall bar*of 
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wor to drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, 


* „ a Ex Toy al ps = - 


ter, or prate fooliſhly, impertineatly, or in- 


| 


— 


feel kept to be heated and res in li- 
0 


abroad without any neceſſary call, or valu- 
| able buſineſs inviting thereto, » | 
GA'DDING (A.) rambling, roving, wander- 
ing, or loitering about from place to place, 
without any real call or buſineſs, is 
GA/D-FLY (S.) a troubleſome, large, ſtinging 
fly, by ſome called the gad-bee. e 
GA/FFER (S.) a famlliar word moſily uſed in 
the country for maſter, 
CA/CATES (S.) a ſtone that ſmells, when 


very eaſily. | - 

GAGE or GAUGE (S.) a ſtandard, inftry- 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are fixed 
certain numbers to make or meaſure caſks 
by, that they may know what they do or 
ſhould contain; in Foinery,. it is an iron peg. 
put into a ftick to ſtrike a line or lines at 

equal diſtances ; alſo a pledge, ſurety, or ſe- 
curity for the doing or perſorming ſome- 
thing; the gage of a ſhip is ſo many feet of 
water as ſhe draws. + ; 

Weather-gage, is a Sea term for one ſhip 

that is to the wind, or has that advantage of 
another, 


CAGE' or GAUGE (v.) to find out the con- 


tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity. 


meaſures, or finds out the capacity of liquid 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpoken 
of an officer of the exciſe upon ale, beer, &c. 
GA (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houſe-breakers, 
which prevents or hinders people from ſhut- 
ting their mouths, and thereby incapacitates 
them from crying or calling out for aſſiſ- 
tance, 5 : 
GAGG (V.) to force ſomething into the mouth 


unable to ſhut or cloſe together. : 
GA'/GGLING (S.) the noiſe made by a goo 
or company of geeſe. | 
GATLLARD (S.) a dance, that moves in a 
briſk, Evely manner, ſomewhat like a jig. . 
GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, or- 
lucre whatever. | 
GAIN (V:) to get advantage, profit, benefit, 
or increaſe, | | 
GAI'NESS or GAT'ETY (S.) chearfulneſs, 
briſkneſs, finery, gallantry, &c. A 
GATNFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, advan- 
tagecus, ſomething that increaſes a man's; 
- ſubſtance or eſtate. 5 
GAIVNFULNESS (S.) profitableneſs, advan- 
tageoufneſs, beneficialneſs, &c. 5 


or forbid. OY | | 
GAVNSBOROUCH (S.) in Lincolnſhire, was 
formerly but a ſmall town; bat lately by its 


banks of the Trent, by which. means ſhips go 
and come to and from London directly, trade 
is prodigiouſly increaſed, and the buildings 


Where the retentive faculty has been too much 
weakened, in order to ſtrengthen it. | 


| 
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GAD (V.) to ſtraggle, range, or wantonly ge 


rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fire 


GA'GER or GAU'GER (S.) any perſon that 


that may keep the jaws full. ſtretched, ang 


GAINSAY' (V.) to oppoſe, contradict, den, 


convenient and pleaſant ſituation on the, 


e 1 
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on Tueſday ; there has very lately 
2 paſſed to build the pariſh · church g 
beſides which there are meetings for moſt 
of the noted different opinions among the 
diſſenters; it is diſtant from London 115 
computed; and 137 meaſured miles. 

CALA CTITES (S.) a fort of brittliſh ſtone, 
that when broke or ground, diſſolves into a 
liquor like milk; alſo a fort of earth called 
milk marle. 3 f ; 

CALANGAl. (S.) a medicinal root brought 
from the' Eaft-Indies, the produce- of a tree 

of the ſame name, of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir-| 
tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good 
ſucceſs in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- 
els; it is uſed alſo by the vinegar-makers, 

GALAXY G.) in Afronemy, that long, white, 
luminous track, which ſeems to encompaſls 
the heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf, or girdle, 
eakily perceived in a clear night when the 


moon does not ſhine ; before the invention 


of teleſcopes, the learned were divided in 
their opinions about what it was, ſome af- 
firming it with Arjfo:le to be a collection of 
vapours, others an innumerable quantity of 

- Rars, not viſible to the naked eye, which 

latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alſo 

called the milky cr. 

GA'LBANUM (S.) a fort of gum or ſweet 
ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing 
from the incifion of 2 plant much like to 
large fennel, now uſed in phyſical prepara- 
ions, and formerly was an ingredjent in the 

ceompoſition of the Jeqvifh incenſe, 

GALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air, 
or continued blaſt of wind; ſo they ſay a 

| freſh pale, or a ftrong gale, when the wind 

- blows very hard, and the contrary is a gen- 

e gale, 8 | pw, 

GATEASSE (S.) the largeſt veſſel that goes 

with oars, low built and heavy; it may car- 


ry 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable 


of halding a large number of muſqueteers; 
it ufes both ſails and oars ; the rowers are 
under cover; it has three maſts that cannot 
be taken down or lowered ; theſe veſſels are 
uſed only by the Yenetians. oh 8 
GA'LEN (S.) an eminent. phyſician of Perga- 
mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in the 
reign of Marcus Antorgus Pbileſepbus; he is 
ſaid to have been a great enemy both to the 
Jeros and Chriſtians ; that he was a great 
philoſopher, and an admirable phyſician, 
and that having wrought ſome extraordinary 
eures, he was looked on as a conjurer, and 
for that reaſon forced to fly Rome. He in- 

.  Troduced the way of practice in phyſick to 
this day called the Galenica!; he wrote 200 
books, 30 of which were burnt along with | 

. the temple of Peace. abs 


GA'LENIST (S.) one who practiſes phyſick | 


after the preſcriptions, or according to the 
method of Galen, which now takes in all 
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GA'LLEONS or GA'LLIONS (s.) thoſe . 
_— ſhips that are ſent to Vera Crux in the 
eft-Indies, to fetch the bullion from 

Spain ; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 

other expedition, they go by another name) 

GALL (S.) a nut that grows upon ſome foreigm 
oaks, uſed in making common ink, and by 

the Dyers to dye blacks; in Phy/ich,. t 

yellow, bitter juice or h mour commo 
called bile, ſecreted from the blood in the 
ng: bf the liver, and depoſited in a pecu- 
iar reſervoir, called the gall bladder, or by 
way of emphaſis the gall, which of divers 
creatures is uſed for ſeveral. uſes, clpecially 
ſheep and ox galls for waſhing, or cleaning 


| butchers aprons, =y 4 
GALL (V.) to fret, teize, vex, torment ; 
alſo to rub off the skin by riding, walking, 
or working. 1 * 
GA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, fine, &- 
vil, accompliſhed, genteel, brave, courage- 
ous, bold, or daring. of no . 
GALLA'NT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, par- 
ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept hy, or vi- 
minally converſes with, another man's wife, _ 
GALLANTI ZE (V.) to act or play the gal- 
lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful ar 
too familiar converſation with women. 
GA'LLANTNESS or GA'/LLANTRY {S.} 
braveneſs, courageouſneſs, valour ;* alſs in- 
trIgne or amour © 2A Et, | 
GA'LLERY (S.) in Archi, „ 3s a covered | 
place in a houſe a great deal longer tham 
broad, and is made for the diverſion of walk- 


apartments with eaſe; in a Churoh, it is = 
kind of continued tribunal with aballufi 
built along the fides, or lower end of the 


church; in Fortificationg it is a covered walks, 


of a ditch; in a Ship, it is a balcony facing 
the-great cabin, made for the pleaſure of 
ſecing or viewing what paſſes by, S 
GALLEY (S.) # low-built veſſel, that goeg 
both with fails and oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe 
ſtates that border upon the Mediterrances 3 
they have aſually from 25 to 30 benches af 
oars on each ſide, and four or five ſlaves to 
each bench, who are commonly perſons that 
have committed offences againſt the flats, 
and are condemned to this ſlavery as a pu- 
niſhment for their crimes; in Printing, the 
wooden frame, or inſtrument; . into | which 
the compoſitor empties the letters out of his 
, eompoling-ſtick, as often as it is filled, till 
it contains the matter of a page, is called a 


014111 (S.) the prieſts of Cybele, mother of 
the gods, ſo called from the river Gallus, in 
Pbrygia, of which they drank before they be- 
gan their ſacrifices, becauſe. the water of that 
river infuſed a ſort of madneſs into them, 
which they called divine; they celebrated 


- | bmple medicines, or whatever is not chy- 


mi 


their feſtivals by running about like mad απn 


8 


the greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, r 


ing, and convenience of going into ſeveral - 


made of timber, ſerving for the ſafe paſſage - 


* 


* [ 
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" Gfiny extravagant, merry poſtures, and beat- | 
ig upon little brazen drums ; they alſo caſ- 
trated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs was 


to be ſerved by none but eunuchs. 


GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much | 


like to a jig, the muſick whereof is com- 
© poſed in triple time. : 
GALLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
French nation, church, or people, 


GA'LLICISM (S.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke 


or wrote in Engliſh, in the mode or manner | 
of the French tongue or language; the ſame | 


with Idiom 


'GALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a fortof wide-knee'd | 


breeches worn over others, and commonly 
; called trowſers. : 
GALLIMAU'FRY (s.) a confuſed mixture 
of divers forts of meats, or other matters 


together. 
GA'LLION or GALLEO N (S.) a large veſ- 
fel or ſhip of war of three or four decks, but 
is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips only which 
trade to the Weft-Indies ; of which the Spa- 
wards uſed to ſend every year two fleets, the 
© one to Mexico, which they call the fora, 
und the other to Peru, which they call the 
-palleons ; beſides theſe, which are the king's 
» here are commonly 12 or 16 others 
| eo to the fame. 3 the merchants, 
pay ely for that permiſſion, and 
'theſe are pe hr ſhips, which import 
Id, filver, precious tones, quinguina, 
. ins, cochineal, indigo, &c. | 
©SA'LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very flightiy, and defigned for chace ; 
Me has but one maſt, and can both ſail and 
ro, having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers ; each 
ſeaman acts as a ſoldier, having a muſket ly- 
| ing by him, to ufe upon quitting his oar. 
GA'ELOCHES (S.) a fort of leather clogs that 
cover good part of the ſhoes, particularly at 
re (8.) an Egle meaſure of 
A S.) an D meaſure of capa- 
city for do tiquid and of things of ſundry 
- fGzes, and though they are all ſub-diviged 


into four quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that | 


for wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or 
. * Mout Eight pounds averdupoiſe of pure wa- 
der, that for ale or beer 282 inches, and that 
for grain, &c. 272 cubic inches. 
GALLOON vr GALOON (s.) a fort of nar- 
row ferret or ribband wove for the uſe of ty- 
ing or binding ſhoes, clogs, &c. 
©A/LLOP (v.) to ride, go, or puſh on very 
"faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed, ' 
GA'LLOP (S.) the ſwifteft pace or motion that 


a horſe tan move in, of which there ate di- 


vers ſarts, as the hand gallop, half gallep, 
full 14 , &c. | 35 os y 

. GA'ELOWAY (S.) a faddle-horſe of the 

GA'LLOWS (S.) a frame of wood made in 

divers forms, ſometiwes repreſenting only a 

"Realghe line, fometinses a triangle, &c, and 


GAN 


demned by the law to ſuffer death, ex 
in ſome particular caſes ; alſo a part of 2 
printing preſs, EE: 

GA'LLOWSES (S.) certain firaps with eyet 
ſewed to the end of them, to hook u 
ſchool-boys breeches, or of ſuch perſons 
whoſe hips are very lender, 

GALLS (S.) commonly called 4lppo galls 
ate a particular kind of vegetable tumour 
or excreſcences like nuts, that grow 
the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and uſed in dy- 
ing, making ink, &c. which although they 
are as hard as ſhells, are nothing but the 
caſes of inſects that are bred in them, and 
which when grown to maturity, gnaw their 
way out, which is the occaſion of thoſe lit- 

, tle Holes we ſee in them. „„ 

'GAMBA/DOES (S.) a fort of leather booty 
affixed to the ſaddle, inftead of ſtirrups, te 

put the legs in, and to preſerve them from 

oA 5018 (8 ) 9 or tus 
A O k ive or tumbling tricks 

| played wh the * ag, 3 

GAME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, paſ- 

time, or pleaſure, whether at bowls, dice, 

cards, hunting, &c. 


the lucre of petting or winning another's 
money; alfa to ridicule, banter, or run a 
Nager 85 3 

GAMESOME (A.) wanton, frolickſome, airy, 

briſk, full of unluckineſs. | 


| GAMESTER (S.) any perſon that plays at 


an or diverſion, but particularly ſpo- 
* 22 that ke 1 int . 
livelihood by playing for money. : 

GA'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country 
word for miſtreſs, woman, &c, = 

GA'MMON (S.) the thigh or ham, parti- 
cularly of a hog ; alfo a term in a play cal- 
led batk-ganmeon 


GA'MUT (S.) the ſcale or alphabet of muſick, 
whereby à perſon in vocal or inftrumental 
muſick knows how to Aiftinguiſh and regu- 
late the tones in a compoſition, ' 
GANDER (S.) the he or male gooſe. 
GANDERIN | 
des a whoring while his wife lies in. 
GANG (S.) a company or crew of men going 
together upon ſome exploit or affair; ſo in 
war time, when ſeamen go abeut to impreſs 
men for the ſea-ſervice, they are called a 
e ; io in = Sh, chat part where 
they go backwards and forwards in, is called 
the garg-way. 3 
GARY V.) to go, walk, or paſs from place 
to place, | . 
GAINGES (s.) a river in India, which is one of 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable rivers in the 
| world, diſcharging itſelf into the bay of Ben- 
bal Sitbugh Ave ſeveral mouths, that 


uſed io hang ſurk w alefactors on av arc con- 


| q 


leagues over, and its broadeſt * ns 


GAME (v.) to play at cards, dice, &c. for 


GA'MMOT (8.) ſport, play, mirth, jollity, 
&c. : | 


G (S.) ſpoken of a man that 


forma 
ſtands; in the narrowelt part its the 
ny 1 ; by a e P 8 1 ; 


0 
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1 are of opinion, that it is one of the 


four rivers that ran through paradiſe, and the 


ſuperſtition of thoſe be has rendered the 
waters of it ſacred, for which reaſon, even 
kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bathe in it, 
and others ſend 5 or 600 leagues for it, to 
drink ; it being deemed the greateſt rarity 

at every feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made 
by the ſale of it, It is repreſented in Paint- 
ing, in the ſhape of à ride and barbarous 
ſavage, with bended brows, of a fierce and 
crvel countenance, crown'd with a palm, 
and with a pitcher, as is uſual to other 
floods, and a rhinoceros by his fide. 

GA/NGRENE (V.) to contract a deadiſh cor- 
ruption attended with a ſtench, blackneſs, 

and mortification. 

GA/NGRENE (S.) a young ot beginning mor- 

tif cation, that part ſtill retaining ſome ſenſe 
of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat; its 
' ſeat is in the fleſh, which it corrupts, con- 
ſumes, and turns black, ſpreading. into the 
adjacent parts, and is ſeldom cured without 
amputation, | 

GCA/NTLET or GAUNTLET (S.) a large 
ſtrong glove uſed by thoſe cloathed in armour, 


made of thin plated iron, with ſeveral plates | 


jointed for the fingers; the caſk'and gauntlet, 
were always bore in aneient marches in 
ceremony; the gauntler was frequently 
thrown, like the glove, by way of chat- 
lenge; in Surgery, it is a fort of bandage or 
ſwathe for the hand, when violently bruiſed, 
being four or five yares Tong, to wrap round 


tach finger, and the whole hand. _ bl 
GANTLOPE (S.) a puniſhment inflicted upon 


foldiers for ſmall offences, which conſiſts in 
their being ſtripped bare to the waiſt, and 
ſo obliged to walk or run thro' the company 
they belong to, or ſo many of them as the 
- commanding officer ſhall appoint, who ſtand 
- ſo us to form or make a ſtreet or lane, with 
each a green ſwitch in his hand, who gives 
the offender a cut or laſh therewith, 
GA'NYMEDE (S.) a perſon kept for ſodo- 
mitical practices, ſo called from a beautiful 
young man ſaid to be raviſhed by Jupiter, 
and made his cup-bearer inſtead of Hebr. 
GAOL (S.) «priſon, dungeon, or place of ſe- 
curity for dedtors, malefactors, or offenders 
of any kinds. 
GA'OL-DELV'VERY (S.) a freeing a priſon 
from thoſe that are confined therein. 


GA'OLER (S.) one that looks after and takes 
care of a gaol, and the priſoners that are 


ein. . K, 
GAP (S. ) an open or broken place in a hedge, 
ö ory, K . * : a 0 
GAPE (V.) to open the mouth wide, like an 
affrighted perſon, or like one a yawning. 


_ GAPING (S.) flaring, loitering, or looking 


. at a ching; alſo yawning. 
ca G.] the cloathing or dreſs of a perſon ; 
* term in Herald, der a Wheat - ſheaf, 


GA RBLE (S.) a plank next the keel of 4 


improving, and knowing how to lay out gar- - - 


I 


F | 
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- which is. ſuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 
GA'RBAGE (S.) the entrails of any creature, 
as the fat, tripe, guts, xc. | 
ſhip, called alſo a garboard ; alſo the girt or 
waſte in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, e. 
GA/RBLE (V.) to pick out the dirt, or cleanſe 5 
the droſs, filth, waſte, &c. from many ſorts 
of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs, &c. 
GARBLER (S.) an officer of great antiguity 


in the city of London, empowered to enter 
into any ſhop, warehouſe, &c. to view and 
er drugs, &c, and to garble or cleanſe 
them; | 8 3 
GA'RBLES (S.) the duſt, ſorted or picked out, 
droſs, waſte, &c, of ſpices, z. 
GA'RBLING (S.) cleanfing, ſorting, or pick-" 
ing out the waſte part of any thing. 
GA'RBOARD PLANK. (S.) the firſt plane 
of a ſftip that is faſtened to her keel, on the 
outſide. „ 
GA'RBOARD STREAK (S.) that ſeam in a2 
ſhip that is next to her keel. * . 
GA'RBOIL (s.) riot, diſorder, tumult, up- 
war ae. | L 
GARD or GUARD (S.) protection or defence, 
eſpecially ſpoken of the Iife- guard or yoe- 
men of the guard to the prince; al ' 
plate at the bottom of the hilt of a ſword 3? 
in Law, it is the management or guardian- 
ſhip of perſons under age, idiots, &&. | 
.GA'RDANT (A.) one keeping watch, or up- 
on guard; and in Heraldry, a creature full? 
faced, and looking right forwae. 
GARDEN (S.) any pleaſant place ſtered with 
flowers, fruits, plants, fine walks, &c. uſo- 
ally divided into three ſorts, wiz. flower 
23 fruit gardens, and kitchen gau, 


o called from the produce of each, ng. 
GA'RDENING (S.) the art of cultivating 


dens, for grandeur, pleaſure, and advantages 
GARDENER or GA'RDINER (S,) one ſkill- 
ed in or employed about ordering, dreſſing, 
keeping, and improving a garden. . 
GA'RGARISM or GA'RGLE (S.) a medi- 
einal drink prepared to waſh, open, or cleanſe 
the mouth or throat from phlegm, &c. in 
any diſtemper, or upon any occaoſin what- , 
ever, „ 333 
GARGARVSE or G RGLE (V.) to waſh; 
open, or cleanfe the throat or mouth with a 
lotions". prepared for the occaſion, when 4 
perſon;-through illneſs, is furted up, or al- 
moſt choaked with phlegm, Se. 
GA'RLET*(S.) a mortal diſeaſe in catthe. - 
CGA'RGIL we adiforder or diſeaſe that parti 
culafly effects g2efe, Boks * 
CARGTVLLIO (8. with Hunters, is the prin 
cipal part of a deer's heart, 5 Lo akales 
GA'RGLE (S.) the gullet ; alfd a lotion pre<> 
pared to e ſe and waſh the mouth of x 
ſick or diſeaſed perſon with, g. 
GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle; - 


| tower, or walled town, furniſhed with guns, 
|: +": x EA a 
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about it; and ſometimes it ſignifies only the 
ſoldiers refiding there; and ſometimes it ſig- 
nifies a whole army going into winter-quar- 


1 | 
GA*RISON (V.) to furniſh a place of defence 
wich a proper number of ſoldiers, or to diſ- 


poſe of an army in inter- quarters, &c. 

GA RLAND (S.) a fort: of ornament for the 
head, in the nature of a crown, made of 
flowers, feathers, and other decorations: 
Anciently, the poets, prieſts, and even the 


victims that were to be facrificed, were 


crowned with gar/ands; and to this day we 


1 have a cuſtom at wakes, to dreſs May-poles} 


with garlands, and the milk-maids of Lon- 
don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 
May, and fo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 


with fidlers, &c. where they, dance, and] 
| gaped in a war with France, made it his bu- 


commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
eollar of a rope that is wound about the 
head of the main - maſt, to keep the ſfirouds 
from galling, is called a garland, 
CA'/RLICK (S.) a ſtrong - ſcented and hot- 
taſted plant, uſeful upon many occaſions, 
and eſpecially againſt windy diſorders, 
_ GA'RMENT (5-0 ſort of cloathing or 
covering of the body. ; 
GA'RNER (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or granary for 
any ſort of grain. | | 
| GARNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 
are hoiſted into and out of a ſhip; alſo the 


name of a precious tone of the carbuncle 


kind. 


| GA'RNISH (V.) to adorn, ornament, beau- | 


ti fy, or ſet off. | 
GA'RNISH (S.) a fee or treat claimed by pri- 

ſoners, of all thoſe who come under the 

lame misfortune, at their firſt commitment 

or entrance; alſo the flowers, flices of le- 

mons, &c. that cooks put about their diſhes, 
when they ſerve them up to table. 


GARNISHEE! (s.) a Law term, for the 
party in whoſe hands money is attached, 
- topped, or arreſted; 


a / 
GA'RNISHER (S.) one employed about orna- | 


menting any thing. | 
 GA/RNISHMENT (S.) notice or warning 


ien to N his appearance for the better 


urniſhing the cauſe and court. 
GARNTTURE (S.) any ſort of furniture or 
_ ...- ornament in a room or chamber, &e. 


GA'RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or floor, | 


{ that is habitable, in a houſe. os 
- GARRETEE'R (S.) one who lives ih 4 gar- 
tet; commonly ſpoken of poets and '@ther 
- authors'; alſo of thoſe perſons who hide or 
conceal themſelves upon account of debt, 


GARRUEITY or GARRULOUSNESS(S:) |- 


*talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, &c. 


GA'RRULOUS (A.) one inclined: to talk, 


prate, or chatter too much. | 
GARSTANG-{S.) in Lancaſhire, an indiffe- 


* 
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Ls 175 computed, and 225 meaſured 
miles. . , 

'GA/RTER (S.) in Heraldry, is the moiety or 
half a bend; alſo a ribband or other * 
ſtuff to wind about the leg to keep the ſtock. 
ings from falling down ; among us here in 


knighthood called by this name, of which 
the. king is always at the head: As to the rea- 
ſon of the inſtitution, as. it did not proceed 
from fo trivial a ground, as a lady's parte, 
ſo neither had king Edvard III. who was 
the founder of the order, any regard. to the 
garter or leathern thong, which king Ri- 
chard I. in his attempt upon Cyprus and A. 
con, ordered to be tied about the legs of his. 
officers, to animate their courage, by ſuch a 
particular diſtinction; but Edward III. be. 
ing a prince of a warlike diſpoſition, and en- 


; 


ſineſs to engage the beſt ſoldiers in Europe in 


ſetting up king Arthur's round table, and 
| proclaimed a ſolemn tilting, to invite foreign 


Day, 1344, he publiſhed his royal letters of 
protection, for the ſafe coming and return of 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to hazard 
their reputation at this publick tilting, and 
ordering, that this entertainment ſhould be 
held annually at the ſame place at Whitſea- 
tide; all. the knights, during this ſolemnity, 
were entertained magnificently-at the king's 
expence, eating together at a table 200 foot 
diameter, which he called the round table; 
to countermine-this project, Philip de Valas, 
the French king, made uſe of a fimilar ex- 
pedient at his own court, inviting the mar- 
tial men of fame and character, in 7rely and 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre- engaged 


—_— 


gave a check to king Edward's deſign. Ed- 
ward having lately given his garter for the 
fignal of a fortunate battle, he took occaſion 
from thence to inſtitute this order, making. 


- 


from whence that ſelect number, whom he 
incorporated into a fraternity, is called Zq#i- 
tet aure periſctlidis, or knights of the gar- 
ter. By this garter, the knights companions 
are ſymbolically put im mind to act by the 
maxims of good faith, — and reli- 
gion, to puſh an enterprize with reſolution, 
dat not to undertake any thing contrary to 
the ſtatutes of the order; not to violate the 


* 
5 


| engagements of friendſhip, the law of arme, 


the privileges of petite; or td do any thing 
contrary to articles of probity and henour. 


. third yeur of the-reigh of king Edtoard III. 


een town, on the Fire ; but its market is 


ams 1350; the patrous er prbtectors of it 
were te Hely Trinity, the Bleſſed at 


7 ; 6 : f * | p ; 5 
aummunitior, men, &c, for the defence off latge, weelely on Thurſday ; diffant frotm 
that particular place, or the country _ 


Eiland, there is a moſt noble order ef 


his intereſt ; with this view he projected the 


ers of courage and quality to the exerciſe; 
the place for this” folemnity was fixed at 
Mind ſer, for which purpoſe, on New-Y.ar's- 


to Edevard;. this thought proving ſucceſsful, - 


the garter the principal diſtinction of it; 


This noble order was founded in the t = 


— 
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- aficient' of any Tay3order now in uſe in Eu- 


time our king poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 


manage and martial their ſolemnities at their 
Inſtallation and feaſts. 


-— 


- Fovereigh of the order. To qualify 4 perſoh 
for this Honour, he muſt be a perſon of an 
+ unblemfſhed character, not under the degree 
of knight, and one that cannot be charged 


| is, as king Henry VHlth's ſtatutes explain it, 
a gentleman by name, arms and blood ; ſo 
' that no knight that has been convicted of 


' wiſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 


s renders him uncapable of maintaining his 


der upon ſolemn days, is the garter, mantle, 


leg, which fill optics, having this motto 
; wrought 08..Mfs Zap, Joie. gud gal 1 pay 
e at that 


our laws were then in the French language, | a e 
which was alſo univerſally ſpoken at the Exg- GASTRO TOM (S.) the operation of eutti 
4 court; beſides the 26 above mentioned, 


- Companions, and by way of reward for their 


- ſome conſiderable officers belonging to this 
order, as the prelate of the order, which is 


of Winch er. The chancellor of the garter, 
is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time being. 


_ and chapel. of St, George, built by king Ed- | 
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t Ganze, and St. Em the Cnfifor ; 


and as it is the moſt noble, ſo it is the moſt 


the order are 25, befides the king, the 


with abetting a party or faction a inft his 
prince. He muft be a gentlemim” born, that 


hereſy,” or treaſon, or can be charged with 
cowardice, . is capable of being elected a 
companion of the order, and may forfeit it 
upon conviction after he is choſen ; be is like- 


the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extrava- 
gancy he ſpends. ſo much of his patrimony 


character honourably, The habit of the or- 


upon the co!lar-days they are only obliged to 


wear the garter, the collar of the order, and | 
the great George ; at the middle of. the col- 
lar, hangs the picture of St. George, ſitting | 
on horſeback, who having thown the dra- 
| gon. upon his back, encounters him with a 
Alting ſpear; the garter, which is blue, was, 
1 E foundation of the order, appointed to 


worn a little below the knee of the left 


ai 
which was made in French, becau 


5 


France, and was at war for the whole, and 


is college or corporation couſiſts of a dean 


and 12 canons, beſides petty canons, vergers, | 


and other inferior officers z to which are add- 


ed 26 poor knights, who have no other main- |. 
tenance but the allowance of this college, | 
_ which is given them in conſideration of their 


prayers, in behalf of the ſovereign and the 


former ſervice in the field; there are alſo 


only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this js ſettled on the biſhoprick 


The office of regiſtry belongs to the deanry of 
Mmdfur ; there is alſo an officer called garter 
principal king at arms, whoſe buſineſs is to 


| Laſtly, they have an 
officer called the black rod z the college is in 
the caſtle of Minadſor, with the chapter-houſe, 


* 
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amn (V.) n tie or bind up de Nockingw 
with a garter, 5 a 
GA'RTER KING AT ARMS (8.) i/perfon, 
whoſe bufineſs it is to attend the fervice of 
| the garter, for which he is allowed'a magtle 
40d badge, 4 houſe in NS- lt, 40 pen 
fions both from the ſovereitzus and knights, 
alſo fees; He catries the rod '«hd_(ceptfe at 
every feaſt of St. Gærge, when the ſyyereign 


new choſen, attends the folemnity of their 
inſtallations, arid-places their armꝶ over their 
ſeats, carries the garter to foteigh Rings and 
princes,” for which ſervice it is Hui to Join 
bim in commiſfibn with ſome peer: 
GA'SCOIN (S.) the hinder thigh 6f 4 horſe, 
beginning at the ſtiffe, and reaching" ts the 
ply, or bending of the ham. 


ties, to 
hoods. © Ko ew 
GA/SCOYNS ($,) the incer parts of the thigh 


or haunches of 1 


affirm, vaunt, or bra of unfikeli- 


art of the body, 

ting deep into any thing, | 

GASP (V.) to ſtruggle 22 breach, to 

open the mouth wide to fuck in Air. 

GA/STLINESS 5.) palleneſs, diſmalneft, 
frightfulneſs, terriblenefs, &t, 

GATSTLY Part.) tenibly, frightfully pile 


" diſmal, like a gho@& dt tains, 2, 
GAISTROMANCY or OASTROMANNITIA 


out of the belly, or by the pretended appear- 


veſſel, 


open the. be} 


| he. belly, and which is ſothetinies 
the Ceſarcan ſeftien. 


Jeftion, © © TY 


trance into a court, palace, town, &c. and 
when conſidered as a part of A fortification, 
is made of very ſtrong planks and iron bars, 
Sc. intermixed, to.. withſtand the ſudden 
ſhocks of an enemy; alſo the geſtuie- or 
manner of a perſon's carrying his body i 
walking; alſo a long chain of mountains 
that firetch quite through the peninſula of 


dom of Cantays to Ca 
into two equal parts, 
cage g . 1 
GA'THER (V.) to collect or bring many 
things into one place; alſo to pull off fruit 
from trees, when ripe, or nearly ſo, _ 
GA/THERING. (S.) a collection of money, 
wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at 
one time, and often means a charity for the 


e one weft, and the 


misfortune, 


ward III. 


* 


„ 


is preſent, notifies the election of fuel d are 


GASCONA'DE (V.) to boaft of itprobibili- 


CASH 50 a lache or deep cut in am gen 
GASH (V.) to ſeparate or part afonight'by tht- | 


(S.) a fort of divination praife#by the an- 
cleats, by means of words ſeeming to cm 


ance of certain figures r by magick in 
the bottom of a glaſs ot other tranſparent, 


GATE (s.) the large, outward door or en- 


India on this, ſide the Ganges, from the kigg- 
ae dividing it 


preſent relief of perſons that have ſuffered - 
by fire, inundation, or any other ſudden, 


ä __ GaTHERS. 
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GA'TRERS (s.) the heart, liver, lights, &c. 
of a theep, calf, &c. Ns 
GAU'DINESS (S.) ſhowineſs, fineneſs, exceſ- 


five gaiety, or affected, rich, fine coloured 


cloaths. | 
GAU'DY (A.) over and above gay, or fine 
in cloaths, &c. by having them exceeding 


_ ſhowy, and immoderately ornamented with 


ribbands, gold, filver, &c. alſo an appella- 


tion added to particular feſtivals obſerved by 


the ſtudents of inns of court and colleges, 
which they call gaudy-days. 


" GA'VEL (S.) à Law 1 ſor tribute, toll, 


cuſtom, yearly. rent, payment, or revenue. 

GA EL-KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 
divides the father's lands equally at his death, 

among all his ſons; or a brother's, among 
his brethren, if he have no iflue of his 


don; this was the ancient cuſtom all over 
the kingdom, and remains ſtill in part of 


Kent; Urchin-Field, in Herefordſhire, Sc. 
GAWELOCK (S.) a pick or iron bar to dig 
holes to put ſtakes into the ground; alſo a 


ſhaft, javelin, or ſome ſuch warlike engine. 
GA'UGER (S.) one who meaſures caſks, or 
. certifies the quantities of the liquor that ei- 


ther is in them, or that they are capable of 


containing, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 


meaſure ↄr gauge for the cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. 
GAU ON (S.) the art of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what any veſſel is capable of holding, 

or how much liquor is in it, when it is either 

quite full, or partly ſo. 

GAUNT (A.) Jean, thin, one that has loft his 
fteſh by ſickneſs, abſtinence, &c. 


 GA'VOT (S.) a ſhort, briſk, lively, muſical 


air, always compoſed in common time, con- 


ſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each ſtrain or 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 
'" monly conſiſting of four or eight bars, and |. 


che laſt of eight, twelve, &c. bars, 
GAUSE or GAWZ (S.) a thin ſort of ſtuff 


made of ſilk or hair, and uſed for womens 


hoods or ſcarves. _ — 
GAY (A.)] airy, briſk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 
florid, or much ornamented, 


GAY'NAGE (S.) plough tackle; alſe the 


pom arifing from tillage of land held by the 
lower claſs of ſokemen. 5 $5 


© earneſtly, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or 
amazement, + 5 
GAZETTE (S.) in general, fignifies any 
printed account of the tranſactions of divers 


* 


cCountries in a looſe ſheet ; but is now com- 


© monly reſtrained to that paper of news or 
intel}: gence publiſhed by authority under that 
name. 8 


GAZETT EER ts.) a writer or publiſher of ga- 


zettes; allo the title of a book, explaining the 

bearings, diſtances, &c. of cities, towre, &c. 
GA'ZING (S.) ſtaring or looking upon a thing 
earneſtſy, &c. SES 
GCA/ZONS (S.) greens, turfs, or ſods of earth 


cut in the faſhion of brieks, uſed in facing | 


- 


* 


þ T in a fortification mage of 
e » : | 

GA/ZUL (S.) an Egy;tian weed, that is uſeg 
" w principal ingredient in making the fineſt 
glaſſes, | = 

GEAR or GEER (S.) the harneſſes and trap. 

pings of horſes; alſo dreſs for the whole hy. 
man body, or a part of it; alſo the tackle 
uſed to lift up, or let down heavy weights 
particularly among the Miners, fuch as large 
water barrels armed with iron furniture, &c, 
buckets or corves to bring up the ore or 
foil, ce. a 5 

GEESE (S.) large eating fowls, and ſometimes 
a name given to a parcet of filly, ignorant 


772 5 f 

GEHENNA (S.) the name of a place men- 
tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometime 
metaphorically underſtood of Hell, for the 
following reaſon: There was an image of 
Baal ſet up at the foot of mount Moriah, at 
the head of the river Sila, near to Jeriſa- 
Jem ; this vale was a little even piece of 
ground, well watered, and woody, extremely 
pleaſant, having a little grove in it, conſe- 
crated to Baal, to whom the Jorvs ſacrificed 
and burnt, or at leaft dedicated their chil. 
dren to devils ; this place is ſometimes called 
the valley of Hinnom. 1 
of any male creature; alſo tribute - money; 

alſo any fum paid as a fatisfaction or recom · 


ted; alſo the act of caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a male creature. 
GE'LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinable to thicken 
or become ſolid by means of the cold. 
GE'LLY (S.) the produce of meat much boiled 
in water, by means whereof the liquor, when 
cold, becomes congealed into a conſiſtence 
proper for the ſtrengthening aged or weak 
people, or when applied to other uſes, called 
fize, ſuch as the plaſterers uſe. | 
GELT (A.) any male creature whoſe genitals 
are cut and torn from him. 
GEM (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 
precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 


| | principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, 
GAZE (V.) to ftare or look upon a thing tr 


emerald. 

GEMARA (S.) eomplement, perfection, ſup- 
plement, or explanation; the five books of 
Meſes, or the Pemateuch, the Jeres call the 
law; then they have the Talmud, which 

© they call the Gemara, it being the deciſion, 
explanation, or interpretation of the rabbins 
upon the whole, or particular parts of the 
law, of which there are two ſorts, one called 
that of Jeruſalem, the other that of Babylon; 
the firſt is not ſo much efteemed as thelaft, 
becauſe of irs obſcurity, and metaphorical 

- and-unintelligible manner of expreſſion; the 
Gemara to the Jes, is like our comment 
upon the Old and New Teſtaments among 


us, in which it is rematkable ſome have 
5 — x run 
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GELD (V.) to caftrate, or cut out the genitals | 


GE'LDING (S.) a horſe that is gelt or caftra- | 
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CEMA'TRIA (S.) a geometrical or arithme- 


tam, it is the turgid bud of any tree, when 


GENEA'LOGIST: (s.] one that ſtudies, prac- 


G E N , 9 2 » * 
un after the Jewiſo manner of explanation, 


tical manner of explaining words, conſiſting 
in taking the numerical value of each letter 
in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe 
of ſome other word, whoſe numerical let- 
ters taken after the ſame manner, make the 
fame ſum. : I 
GEME'LLS (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or 
couples in a coat of arms. — 
GEMINATE (V.) to double, or make twice 
as much as there now is. | 
GEMINA'/TION (S.) doubling, or making a 
number as many more as it now is. a 
GEMINI (S.) in Aflronomy, is a conſtellation 
called the twins, the third in the preſent or · 
der of the zodiack, conſiſting according to 
Prolomy's catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Tycho's 
29, and of Flamfteed"'s 79; in Anatomy, two 
- muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the 
protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſert- 
. ed with the pyriformis into the dent at the 
root of the great trochanter, 


GEMMA or SAL-GE M (S.) is peculiarly | 


uſed far rock ſalt, as ſalt dug out of mines 
upon account of its tranſparency ; in Bo- 


it begins to bear, 5 Be 
GE'MMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to put 
or keep jewels in. 5 3 
GENDA'/RMERIE 68.) the French cavalry or 
| horſe, and particularly that of the king's 
houſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of fix- 
teen companies, | | 
GE/'N-D'ARMES (S.) anciently the French 
| king's horſe-guards only, but now the com- 
panies of the king's gard de corps, the muſ- 
queteers and light horſe are reckoned among 
them ; there is a company of gentlemen of 
about 250, of whom the king h mfelf is 
captain, and one of the principal peers lieu- 
tenant- captain, particularly called by this 
name, who, when the king marches with all 
- his houſhold troops, cloſe the march, 


GE/NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex; and is 


commonly ſpoke of the difference. made in 
the termination of adjectives that are to 
with. ſubſtanti ves of different Genders, eſpe- 


cially in the Latin tongue; alſo a diſtinction 


made by the geometricians to expreſs What 
- ſort of curve any inclining line is. 


SENDER (V.) to couple together carnally, | 


in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, 
; of any ſort of creatures. | g 
GENEALO'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
| taining to, or after the manner of a'gene- 
alogy. . 35 4 

- ies, or is ſkilled in genealogy. - 
GENEA/LOGY. (S.) — hiſtorical account of 
+ the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a 
, publick or private perſon or family, relating 
the ſeveral marriages, in 
deſcendants of noble families both by the 


GENERAL. (A.) common, frequent, univete. 


i es, and . 5 2 Ne | 
GENETHLVACAL (A.) belonging. ts that 


f Cie and collateral line, &Cc, - SE 


D "2 > 
32 
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GENEA'RCH (S.) the origin, principal, 6r © 
head of a fm. 
GENERABLE (A.) that may be generated, 
begotten, or produced. | | 


ſal, various, of all ſorts or kinds. F 
GENERAL. (S.) the chief or principal com- 
mander in an army; alſo the head or go- 

vernor of a religious order among the Roman 

 Catholicks, _ Db 3 ' 
GENERALFVSSIMO (S.) the ſupreme com- 
mander of all the forces of one or more 
kingdoms that are in confederacy, . _ 
GENERA'LITY (S.) the greateſt part or 
numbers, the common people. 


GE'NERALNESS (GS.) the commonneſs, fre- 


quency, or univerſality of any thing. 
GE'/NERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 
roduce or bring forth, nm. 
GENERATING LINE (S.) in Matbematichs, 
is that which by its motion or revolution 
produces any other figure plain or ſolid, 
GENERA'TION (S.) the begetting or bring- 
ing a thing into being in a natural way ; 
alſo the ages or races of people paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. 3 
GE NERATIVE (A.) that has the natural 
| 2 of begetting, producing, or bringing 
orth ſomething, | ; 
GENE'RICAL [A.) belonging to the genus, 
kind, or ſort of a thing. Wes 
GENEROSITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 
mind, that forgives the weakneſſes, miſtakes, 
aftronts, and injuries of others, and yet at 
the ſame time ves with an undaunted 
courageouſneſs; alſo a liberal and free be- 
ſowing of favours, alms, and rewards to 
the neceſſitous and deſerving, - 
GE'NEROUS (A.) open-hearted, bountiful, 
free, ready to relieve and reward the nereſ- 
fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak - 
ingneſs, ſtingineſs, or hard-heartedneſs, 
GENESIS (S.) the beginning, formation, and 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firſt. 
ſacred book or part of the ſcripture, called 
| Geneſis or Generation, becauſe it contains the 
general formation of all things, and the ge- 
nealogy of the firft patriarchs, from Adam to 
the ſons and grandſons of Jacob; in Hebrezo, 
it is called Bereſchith, becauſe it begins with 
this word in the original language; it includes 
the hiſtory of 2369 years, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the death of the patri- 
arch Joſeph ;this book was written by Moſes, 


Among the Matbemariciam, the forming of E 
any plain or ſolid figure by the motion of MF 


ſome line or ſurface, is called its penefis. 
GE'NET or GE'NNET (S.) a yo horſe 

that is very ſmall and ſwift ; alſo a Turki/S 

bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſhion 


of a ting, and above the 2 of the 
ſm 


tongue; alſo the name of a 
with a fine furr. ; 


- 


creature' 


- 
> ” 


part of aftrology that ſore tels future 9 B 
1 3 „ y 
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GEN 


by calculating the nativities of the ferſaus 


fpoken of, 


GENETHLIA'LOGY (.) the ut of caleu-. 


lating nativities according to the motions 
and aſpects of the planets. 


GENEVA (s.) a ſpixityous liquor, or ſtropg 
water diſtilled from juniper berries, and by 


the rabble called by various humorous names, 
28 firike fire, ⁊ubite tape, ſpa I go nated, Sc. 


alſo the name of a famous city of Seve, in 
* 


alliance with the Proteſtant cantons of 


erana, 

NTAL (A.) merry, blithe, gay, feſtival, 
joyful, helonging to a marriage, &c. it was 
alſo, according to the ancient heathen my- 
thology,. ap appellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſuppoſed to prefide over the affairs of 


neration. 5 


knots, or ſubdiviſions. 


* 


| GENVCULATED (A.) knotted, jointed, or 


parted into ſeveral portions, like canes, 


reeds, Cc. | 
CENICULA'TION or GENUFLE!XION (S.) 
the bowing or bending of the knee, as a to- 
ken of reſpect. | 
GENVCULUM (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 
plant. 


GE!NII (S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- | 


thens 1m«gined were the guardians of particu- 
lar perſons and places, a ſort of middle beings 
between gods and men, of which they ſup- 
poſed each perſon had two, a bad and a good 
one, always attending him, one prompting 
im to. vice, the other to virtue; Ra uſual - 
; facrificed wine, flowers, trank ingenſe, and 
ſometimes 2 pig to them; the Ramans uſed 
to ſwear by the Cpnius of their emperors, 
which they pretended to dg with a great deal 
of conſciertiquſneſs and ſolemnity, and the 
puniſhment of perjury, in this caſe, was 
very 1gaominiouvg ; the Chriſtians were pften 


put toe death + oath. 


> 
GENIQ/GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 


* . ſpirits, or intelligeness. 


GENITAL (A.) belonging or ſerving ta ge- 
nexation of Propagation. , 8 25 
GE'NITALS (S.) the gengrative parts of any 


male cręature. 


 GE'/NITIFE CASE (S.) that by which pro- 


perty or poſſeſſion is generally expreſſed; in 
the Latin Tongue, it is called the ſecond caſe, 
and has azcorg.ng to NE bk 
Endings 3 hut in Enghs is expreſſed by «f, 
er 's at the end ef the word, as, The ut 
of wy ere, ar, 50 father's 444% where it 
is to be noted, that when the particle ef is 
| uſed, the poſſſpd comes firſt in order, and 
the offeftir afterwards; but when 's is uſed, 
the proprictor is namęd firſt, and the property 
or ns, . . ; L 
E NIUS (S.) azgording tg cieng Hea- 
2 omg - a 825 or Tit init, which they 
fuppoſed to de placed — particular 


rn 
/ 


* GENICULATE (V.) to grow into joints, | 


| 


, 


GEN 


| birth to his death; from hence it paſſed inte 


the Chriſtian doctrine by the name of guar, 


dian angels; but it is now commonly Wie 


gerſtood to be the diſpoſition, inclination, of 
bent of a perſon's mind to do this or that art 
feience, or practice. | i 
GE'NNETING or JENNETING (S.) a ſmall 
pleaſant ſort of eating apples, that are com: 
monly ripe before any others, and are capa. 
ble of being kept the year about. ls, 
GENT or GENTEFE'L (A.) well carria „ in, 
the air, or after the manner of a gent eman, 
well drefſed, both for goodngis and manner 
J 8 „ 
GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behaviour jage. 
or dreſs of well educated perſons, STO 
GE'NTIAN (S.) a- medicinal raot, belonging 
to a plant of the ſame name, eſteemed ex. 
cellent againſt peiſons and peſtilential diſea. 
ſes, ſo called from Gentus king of Hupia, 
who is reported to have firſt diſcovered its uſe, 
GEN TII. (S.) a ſmall worm or maggot, uſe 
by anglers, as a bait to fiſh with, 
GE'NTILES (S.) a term uſed by the Jus for 
all thoſe who were not of their religion, 
and fignifies an idolater, or one that war- 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then He. 
then world did; among the Romars, it ſigni- 
fieq any foreigner or perſon not ſubje to the 
laws cf Reme. | 
GE'NTILISM (s.) heatheniſm, i 
ſowething ao or different 3 
bliſhed way of worſhip | | 


vw 


GENTVLITY G.) the degree of honour be. 


longing to a gentleman; alſo the manner of 
behaviour, dreſs, &c. of @-perion of a polite 
education. 5 ko 
GENTLE. (A.) mild,  gopd-patured, well- 
conditinned, eivil; alſo any creature, wild 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to he- 
have or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly. 
GENTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or great 
years; but in the preſent common accepta- 
tion of the word, any perſon that does not 
follow, a mean or mechanick buſineſs is called 
rentleman, as lawyers, phyſicians, &c. | 


a 
GENTLENESS (S.) mildneſs, civility, tame- 


neſs, good humour, and obligingneſs. 
GEN TRV (S.) that part pf a nation who are 
below the nobility, and above the common- 


alty; or ſuch who, though they have largo. 


fortunes to live upon, without- following any 
trade or employment, have yet no titles of 
grandeur, as duke, lord, &.. ') 
GENUINE (A.) true, natural, free from any 
ſort of adulteration whatever. 
GE/NUINENKESS (S.) truth, perfection, rea- 
lity, or what is as it appears te be, pure, un- 
mixed with any corruption or debaſing. 
SEN Us (S.) the ſtock, origin, manner, ot 
: faſhion of 2 thing; with the Grammians, 


it means the fort of noun, whether maſcu- 


line or feminine, &c. with: the Logictans,”it 


is the" ppbvptlys hens wh they TOO 
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alſo into other generals; in 3 and Fur 
gery, it is 2 ſyſtem or aſemblage of plants 
or parts agreeing in ſome one common cha- 
racter; in Mufick, it is a particular manner 
of ſubdividing the principles of melody. 


the Ptolemaick Syſtem, that which ſuppoſes the 
earth to be the centre of the world. 5 
GEQCE/NTRICE (A.) in Afronony, is the 
conſidering a planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre with the earth; ſo the 2 : 
Geocentrick Latitude of a Planet, is its lati- 
| tude ſeen from the earth. 
| Geecentrick Place of a Planet, is that place 
in the ecliptic k, in which it appears to us to 
de in from the earth. 3 
GEODE/SIA (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 
commonly called ſurveying. 
GEODE'TIAL NUMBERS (S.) fuch as are 
applied to money, wares, or commodities of 
any ſort or kind whatever. 1 
GEO'GRAPHER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
proficient in geography. 5 
GEOGRA'PHICK or GEOGRA/PHICAL 
(A.) according to the rules, Jaws, or theo- 


rems of geography. 


GEO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſeriptĩon of the ha- 


bitable world, or a general ſurvey of the 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing the ſitua- 
tion of all countries and continents, the diſ- 
tances of places from each other, with their 
| bearings, and other incidents, to render the 
ſcience complete; it is eſteemed the moſt 
uſeful and principal part of mixed mathe- 
maticks, | : 
GEOMANCER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
profeſſor of geomancy. „ 
GEOMANCY (S.) a ſort of divination made 
by means of a number of fmall dots of points 


made on paper at random, and by conſidering | 


the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 
repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judg- 
ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of the 
querent is declared. From this account it is 
eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity. 
and wickedneſs the practiſers or inquirers by 
this method muſt be arrived, to give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch. fool- | 
iſh, improbable, and impoſſible methods. 

GEOMETRICIAN (S.) a perſon ſkilled in, or 
practiſing of geometry. _ 


GEOME'TRICK or GEOME'TRICAL (A.) 
| . ſomething conſidered as, or actually belong- 


ing to the ſcience of geometry. 


- GEO'METRY (s.) ſtrictiy means meaſuring | 


the earth, but is now confined, and appro- 


priated to the. moſt noble of the mathema- | 


_ tical ſciences, wiz. the conſideration of con- 
tinued quantity or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe 
parts, though never ſo vaſt or remote, by its 
demonſtrations are exactly meaſured and un- 
derſtood; to which purpoſe it is divided into 
theorical and practical; the one conſiders the 
relation, proportion, and other affections of 


and that every thing the poet f 
immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 


| 
hach and ſuch Ggures, beth plain and falid, | 


EQ -- 
withont regarding the inconveniences that 
ariſe. from friction, the difh or impoſ- 
Hbility of making ſuch or fuch forms per- 
fectly, &c, and the other allows for the im- 
perfection, or takes the figures for perfect, 
Kc. and is called by various names accord- 
ing to the application; the painjers repreſent 
fenen by a lady with a Hallow face, clad 
In a green mantle fringed with ſilver, and 
holding a filver wand in her hand. + ' 


GEORGE (S.) a proper name of a-man, very 


common in England ; alſo the patron ſaintof 
the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughoyt all the eaft, and 
called by the Greeks the great martyr; in 
Medals, Painting, Ic. he is frequently re- 
preſented on horſe-back well armed, and 
ready for an engagement; he is adored hoth 
in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Partugal have both choſen him for their 
patron ſaint: There have been various mi- 
Htary orders under this denomipation ; that 
which in England is now called the order of 


the garter, was, till K. Edevard the VIth's 


time, called the order of St. George; there 
is now ang in Venice, the knights of which 
wear a Chain of gold about their necks, at 
the bottom of which hangs a gold croſs ena- 
melled with red, which eros is likewiſe 


embroidered upon their cloaks ; there are 


alſo ſeveral religiqus orders and congrega- * 
tions, particularly canons regular of x. 


Coorg in 4/pa at Venice, Sicily, Sc. 
GEO'RGIC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 


huſbandry pat into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry; and here part of the poet's {kill 
lies in ſingling out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, 
and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment; and as there is art in the choice of 
fit precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
| muſt be nicely and judiciouſly purſued, The 
method muſt be natural, and unforced, that 
every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 
the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt 


_ diverting: Farther, the poet is not obliged 


to incumber his poem with too much buſi- 
neſs; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubjeſt © 
with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a hie 
for the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion; but then theſe digreſſions muſt be 
ſomething of a piece with the main. defign 
of his Georgic, and have a remote alliance, 

at leaſt to the argument, that ſo the whole 


poem may be more uniform and agreeable, © 
The - op proper to a 2 muſt be worked 
up wi 1 OF 


ö 2 great deal of thought and vigour, 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
deſcribes may 


reader's view, He muſt be particularly care= - | | 


ful not to let his ſubjeCt debaſe his ſtyſe, and 
betray him to a meanneſs of arpreſfon, but 
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+ cations of the weather are taken out of A. 
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does not ſtir out of the field, once in the 


month after month, with proper ſeaſons and 


and judgment in the precepts he has given 


enforced the expreſſion, and heightened the 


ready, is imagination warm, his judgment 
ſettled, and all his faculties in their full vi- 


SkoscOpPy (s.) a fort of Civination or fore- 
telling the future fruitfulneſs of any land, 
GERFALCON or GY!RFAL.CON (S.) a large 
GERMAN (A.) of the fame ſtock, family, 
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every where to keep up his verſe in all the 
pomp of numbers and dignity of words, 
After this ſhort. ſcheme of rules, jt may not 
be improper to mention in a word or two, 
the different management of He/iod and Vir- 
gil, in this kind of poetry; To begin with 

,; he is wonderfully grave, diſcreet, 
and frugal z he is always inſtructing his rea- 
der, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 


whole Georgic; his method, in deſcribing 
employments, is too grave and plain, it 


the poem, and makes the whole look but 
er a modern almanach in verſe ; it is true, 

is deſcriptions have abundance of nature in 
them, but then it is nature in her ſimplicity 
and undreſs ; neither has he ſhewn more art 


- 


us, which are ſown ſo very thick, that they 
clog the poem, and are often ſo minute, and 
full of circumſtances that they weaken and 
enervate his verſe, On the other fide, Vrgil 

as fo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſim- 
plicity of his ſubjet, with the ſignificancy 
of his expreſſion, tha grandeur of his verſi- 

cation, the variety of his tranfitipns, and 
the ſolemn air in his reflections, that if we 
look upon both poets together, we ſee in 
one the plainnefs' of a downright country- 
man, and in the other ſomething of a ruſ- 
tick majeſty like that of a Roman dictator 
at the plough tail; he delivers the meaneſt 


of his precepts with a kind of grandeur ; he |. 


breaks the clods, and toſſes the dung about. 
with an air of gracefulneſs; his prognoſti- 


ratus, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he 
has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper 
for his husbandmens obſervation, how he has 


images which he found in the original: In 
ſhort, the Georgic has all the perfection of a 
. written by the greateſt poet in the 

ower of bis age, when his invention was 


gour and maturity. 


by well obſerving the foil and other proper 


prognoſticks. { 
bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an eagle. 


kindred, ſort, or kind, whether applied to 
men or things; ſo brotber- german is a bro- 


ther both by father and mother's ſide, or 


one that has the ſame father and mother 
with another; canine german are thoſe who 
are the children of brothers and ſiſters of 
the ſame father and mother; the ancient | 
Komans permitted ſuch ro marry, til! the 


takes off from the ſurprize and variety of | 


? 


| GE!SSES (S.) in the 


BE a. 
us forbad their marriage, under very fevers 
penalties, and even fine and proſeription. 
CERMA'NICUS (S.) an ancient title of ho- 


for their many viRories over the German:. 
GERMAN (S.) a large, fruitful, and plea. 
ſant country of Europe, bearing the title of 
- an-empire, and 'its head or principal gover- 
nor is called emperor ; it is divided into ten 
divifions, called circles ; the ſoil is generally 
very fertile, affording all things neceffary for 
the life and uſe of man, there being ſilver, 
copper, tin, lead, iron, and quickſilver mines 
in it, as well as excellent wine, corn, wcol, 
cattle, &c. Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
Germans, ſays, that they were the firſt that 
ſung, when they marched to fight, and read 
verſes that animated them ; they judged of 
the ſucceſs of an engagement by the ſhouts 
and huzzas of the onſet ; the men were 
tall and robuſt, impatient of heat or thirſt, 
| but could endure hunger and cold to admi- 
ration. 5 f 
GE'RMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, bloſſom, 
or branch our. 8 


\ GERMINA/TION (S.) ſpreading or ſprouting, 


budding, bloſſom:ng, or branching cut, 


ſeeds or trees that come out the firſt, 

GERO'NTES (S.) twenty-eight, or as ſome 

contend .among the ancient Greeks, were 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inſtituted by 
Lycurgus, after the model of the Arcopagites, 


whoſe authority they were to be a balance 
for, and to preſerve the rights of the peo» 
ple; none were to be admitted to this office 
under ſixty years of age, and to continue in 
it during life, unleſs convicted of ſome ca- 
pital crime. ; e 
GE RUND (S.) a Grammatical term, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mcod of a 
verb is expreſſed, by which both the t.me 
and the manner of the action are declared; 
and in Latin it is undeclinable. 
GERU'NDIVE (A.) a Grammatical term, im- 
port.ng that a gerund is made into, or con- 
ſideted as an adjectire. 9 7 | 
Falconers Language, are 
© ſeveral avcoutrements or furniture belonging 
toa hawk. | 
GESTA'TION (S.) carrying or bearing ; and 
'18 particularly applied in Midwifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb. 


{| GESTI'CULATE (V.) to uſe much particu/ar 


motion or geſture, behaviour 
the dody., >! 15 
GESTICULA'TION (s.) an endeavovring to 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by a particul-r 
carriage or motion of the body ; alſo mo- 
tion or behaviour in general, 
GESTS or JUS'T'S (S.) noble, heroick, wor- 
thy, courageous, and manly actions, deeds, 

or exploits, particularly the ſports of princes 


or carriage of 


emperor Claudius, and de emperur Thrade- | and noblemen at tournaments. 


GESTURE 


nour given to ſeveral of the Raman emperors 


to govern in conjunction with the king, 


— 


GE RMINS (S.) yaung ſprouts or thoots K 


5 
K tos 4 


— 


 GHASTLY ( A.) pale, frightful, terrible, like . 


| * ynder three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 


| GIB 

GESTURE (3.) the carriage, motion, or be- 
haviour of the body. : 1 

GET (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, or 

btain a thing. 5 . ; 

GEULES or GULES (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a briſk red, or vermilion co'our, : 

CEW-GAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
which children and weak minds are pleaſed | 


or delighted. 


the ſuppoſed appearance of a ſpirit or ghoſt, _ 
GHERKINS (S.) an outlandiſh pickle reſem- 
bliag our cucumbers ; alfo a pleaſant eating 
apple. | | n 
CHET 8.) a letter of divorce which the Jews 
give their wives, when they put them away 


diſtaſte ; they ground this practice | 
3 . : GIBE (V.) to taunt, mock, jeer, flout at, or 


upon Deut. xxir. Fa man has married a 
wonan, wvho by ber faults diſpleaſes bim, let 
him <urite her a_letter of divofce, put it into 
her hand, and diſcharge ber: To hinder abuſe 
that may ariſe from this practice, the Rah- 
bins order, that the letter ſhould be writ 
and figned before witpeſſes, and delivered to 
the woman in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
having read it, bids her not marry again 
with child and not know it. # | 
GHITTAR or CUUTAR (S.) a muſical in · 
ſtrument, formerly much uſed by the ladies, 
eſpecially of France and Italy, and now com 
ing into uſe in Londen ; made in the ſhape 
of a Jute, and reſembling it in tone, 


CHIZZARD or GIZZ ARD (S.) the bag un- 


der the throat, or craw of a fowl. 
GHOST (S.) the mind, intelle&, ſoul, ſpirit, 
or immaterial being, that makes up one part 
of man. gs a Ge 
GHO'STLY (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a ghoſt; frightful, terrible, &c. In 
Divinity, it is applied to the ſpiritual advice 
or religious eounſel of a confeſſor, preacher, * 


&c. 1 
GIANT (S.) any perſon of a very large, un- 
common ſize and ſtature; ſometimes it means 
metapborically, a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
tues or vices, or other remarkable acquire - 
ments; in the Scripture, giants are variouſſy 
underſtood by expoſitors; ſome imagining 
they are only perſons of a very large bulk 
and ſtature, of which they ſuppoſe whole 
nations, and not here and there a picked 
perſon ; while others fuppoſe them, more 
rationally, a warlike, valiant and reſolute : 
people, eager after prey, cruel; and barba- 
rous, which qualifications being expreſſed by 
the eaſtern ironical way of expreſſion, come 
_ at length to be generally ſuppoſed to have a 


' literal meaning among thoſe who underſtood | 


not the uſual hyperboles of thoſe people. 
GIBBERISH (5) an unintelligible jargon, or 

confuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gip- 
bes, beggars, Kc. to diſguiſe their wicked 


GIL 
formed ſign, compoſed of ſtrong timbers, to 
hang malefaftors on, for ſuch offences as the 
law makes puniſhable by death... 

. N (83 filly, fooliſh, idle 
talk. — IG | : g 
GIBBOSE or GB BOUS (A.) ſomething 


thruſting or bulging out like a bump- back; 
a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 


from full to new, when the dark part ap- 
pears horned, and the light bunched, 8 
ing or rifing outwards. | 
GIBB/OSITY or GFBBOUSNESS (S.) the ir- 
regular protuberance of any part of the body of 
a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling or ridog 
up of any other thing. fo 


make game of. 

GVBELINS (S.) a famous faction in the 12th 
century, that oppoſed the Guelfs z but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore Italy for two or 
_ ages, each being ſupported by powerful 
allies. : E VAR 

GTBLETS (S.) the offal part of a fowl, par- 

| ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 


of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about, 


by inventing ragoos, pies, ſoups, &c. made of 
giblets; the particulars are the head and neck, 
the heart, liver, pinions, and legs. : 


GIDDINESS (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, fooliſhneſs 3. 


alſo an infirmity that ſome people are af- 
flicted with, vulgarly called the ſwimming in 
the head, or the vertigo. © | 
GIVDDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 


wanton, fooliſh, 


GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beſtowed _ 


upon a perſon, either by nature, e an en- 
dowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 


rity, or pity to a perſon's neceſſities. 


GIBBET or BET (s.) a triangular or ohe 


whirling round; alſo inconfideration, | raſh. . 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, ' or 
thoroughly thinking of a thing; young, 


ſomething done, or out of good will, cha- 


lightened part of the moon, during her courſe . | 


GIFTED (A.) endowed, qualified, or furniſhed 


with ſom extraordinary qual fications; and 


in a religious Senſe, means a perſon inſpired or 


extraordinarily. atliſted by God. 

GIG (S.) a ſmall top, made of the tips of cows 
or oxes horns, for children to play with, the 
ſpinning of which gives great opportunities to 
make many curious obſervations on the doc- 
trine of projectiles, of which Galileo, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good _ | 


GIGA/NTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 


- ftrous, large, and wonderful in its bulk or 


ſize. di | 
GVGGLE (V.) to laugh out fooliſhly, wan- 
tonly, or triflingly. 5 


ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. 3 
GILD or GUILD (S,) a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, who are to pay 
an allowance or ſum towards defraying the 


defigns ; alſo any diſcourſe where words 
abound more than ſenſſ. Lg 8 
1 5 J F aha ; 


publick expence ; it took its riſe * the 
7 2 1 "OY : ancs, 


— 


GIGS (s.) the Farrier's term for lumps or 


} 
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GUMBLET or GYMLET (S.) a ſmall piercer 
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GUPSIES (ö) a fort of greg manic / 

| pretended . who ifguiſe — 1 | 

_ ſelves under yarious ſhapes, and with an af, 
feed gibberiſh or barbarous Janguage amuſe 


an aſſociation, and became bound for each} ignorant people, by a ſpecious pretence 


other, for which purpoſe they made a com- 


mon ftock, to defray any charge that ſuch 
an engagement might expoſe them to; theſe 


combinations at firft conſiſted of ten families, | 


bot afterwards it was applied. to any ſociety, 


whether religious or civil, and were endowed | 


i various princes with particular privileges, 
fer forth in certain writings called charters ; 
among. the old Lato-Mritem, it fignifies a 
mulct or fine fop an offence. 8 


GILP or GUILD-HALL (S.) the pablick. ban 


or meeting - place of any corporate tewn for 

the diſpatch of 'pablick buſineſs. 
GFLDABLE (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay 

tribnte to a common charge. 25 


GVLDING (s.) the art of laying gold or filver{ 


upon wood, braſs, &c. either in leaf, liquor, 
er otherwiſe, 8 e 
CILL (S.) a meaſure containing a quarter of 
2 pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in a 
morning; alfo a countiy word for a ſma!] 
zivulet or current of water; alſo the name 
_ of well known herb, of which a ſort of | 
diet or medicinal drink is made, called gi/l- | 
alt, or ground - ivy ale. 1 
GVLLIFLOWER (s.) a fine pleaſant ſummer 
. flower, both for fight and ſmell; and alſo 
much uſed by apothecaries to make ſyrup; 
it blows about Jusy. WET, 
.GILLS (S.) thofe membranous, cartilaginous 
parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, 
c. fituate on each fide the head, 
GIM (A.) fpruce, neat, fine, tight ; alſo gay, | 


handſome, clever. | 


or borer to make holes with, in order to 
drive nails, pegs, c. the more eafily, | 

—_ (S.) a fort of mohair twiſt, or large 
' thread, | | 


EIN (s.) -x ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
catch 3 game in; alſo the vulgar 

name for a ſtrong water or liquor very much 
drank at this time by the common people. 
EINCRACK or GIMCRACK (s a toy, 
nicety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and? 

amuſe the curious, or for children to play 


with, 2 c 
GUNGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
in cookery, as a ſp.ce, and by the Aparbe- 
© -eavies, as a medicine, principally brought 
om (alen in the Fafi-Indies; the plant 

which affords it, reſembles our ruſh ; the 
f woot ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of the 

ground, in form of a man's hand, full of 
joints or knots. 
GCUNGERLY (Part.) ſoftly, tenderly, ſparingly, ] 


fe . | | 
SINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noife, like 


q 


{kill in palmiſtry, aſtrology, &e. 3 
GVRASOL (S.) a precious tone, "by *{ony 
called the ſun-ſtone, upon account of its re- 
flecting a yellow or golden luſtre, when put 
into the ſyn beams, or towards the ſun wh 
refylgent ; whereas to look upon it in con. 
mom, it is of a whitiſh colour. 7 
GIRD (V.) to bind up cloſe or tight, to tie a 
perſon's cloaths about him, to make him 
lighter, and more capable of undergoing fa - 
tigue, | : 
GI'RDERS (S.) the large, ſtrong, main, or 
8 beams that go acroſs from fide to 
ide of a houſe, and which the joints or 
timbers to lay the floors on, are let in, and 
by which they are ſupported; by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie lef 


than 10 inches into the wall, and their ends 


to be laid always in lome, &c. They are 
ſometimes called girding- beams. 

GURDING GIRT (S.) in the Sea Language, 
is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern - port, and 
ſo lie acroſs the tide, 

GIRDLE (S.) a beit, band, or ſwathe that 
goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament than 
uſe, -being commonly made of very rich 
ſtuff, and ' ſometimes bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roe-buck 
of two years old js called a girdle ; Andently, 
bankrupts, &c, put off the girdle in open 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to wear 
the keys, &c. in a purſe that hung to the 

- girdle, which upon ſuch occaſions was deli- 
vered to the creditors; in Architecture, it is 
called a cinfure, which ſee; in Afronony, it 
is called the zone, which ſee, In the £of, 

NMotaval lle, in the year 8 56, ordered both 

the Jews and Chriſtians to wear a girdle, 3 
a badge of their religion, which they bear 
to this day; and in Afia, Syria, and Meſe- 
potamia, they are commonly called Chriſtians 
of the gird/e, being generally Neſtorians; 
which ſee. | 

GURDLER (S.) an artificer that makes bri- 
dles, girdles, &c. for horſes. 

GIRL. (S.) a young maid or female, common- 
ly ſpoken of them under 16 years. old, or 
before they are marriageable; alſo a familiar 

word for all' unmarried females, or young 


women whatever; and in the Hunting Lan- 


prage, is a rge-buck of two years old. 
ObRLIsR (A.) childiſh, like to, or after the 

manner of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtful, or 
- defirpus of young womens company. 
GIRTH or GIRT- (s.) a broad girdle that 


{ - buckles under a horie's belly, generally made 


of ſacking or very thick linen; among Coct- 


the ' ſhaking of bits of tin, pieces of money, 
&c, in a bag together, | 
: we 


| 
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thickneſs of u cock's body 3 and Lieu. 


the thickneſs or circumference of timber, &c. 


: GIRTH-WEB $.) the particular ſort of tape, 


c. of which ſaddlers make the ſaddle girts. 
OSARNMS or GUI'SARMS (S.) a halberd, 
or weapon with two ſpikes or prongs like a 
-pitch fork.. TEES 
GIS/BOROUGH. (s.) a pretty good town in 
the Nortb- Riding of Yorkſbire,” whoſe market 
is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
183 computed, and 215 meaſured miles, 
GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford ; alſo 
ſpoken of dry, abſorbing bodies that ſuck 
up the moiſture of the open air, or damps 
of 2 vault, celiar, &c, alſo to thaw or grow 
damp, wet, &c, Pf 
SVEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
allowed to another; and in Mathematical 
Concluſions, it is the premiſes laid down, or 
conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome- 
thing elſe that is required, and which- as yet 
is unknown, is found out. : ; 
CI'VEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or 
apt to practiſe any particular thing, 
GLA CIATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
into ice; to make hard and flippery like 
glaſs, by the violent heat of the fire, 
GLA'CIS (S.) in  Fortification, is particularly 
uſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy 
or (mall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field; in common 
Architecture, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent 
of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the 
water to drain off more eaſily: Ae 
GLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatisfied 
at, or with one's own or another's circum- 
ſtances, . : FRA 
SLA DDEN or To make GLAD (V.) to com- 
fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or rejoice 
2a perſon. 4 
CLADE. (S.) in Gardening, Sc. is what is 
ſometimes called a viſta, or opening like a 
lane or paſſage cut through a thick wood, 
grove, &c, to let the view be diſtinct, and 
to Jet in the ſun's-beams more freely, &c. 
GCLADIA'TORS (S.) ſword-phyers, ſlaves 
that were taught to fight at ſharps by fen- 
cing-mafters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe- 


ment of the Roman people at their publick | - 


| rg and ſhewe. At firft, none but ſaves 
und fugitives that were enforced to it, would. 
thus hazard their lives; afterwards freemen 
were hired to it, who bound themſelves by 
| 2 ſolemn oath, to fight to the laſt gaſp, or 
Veld themfelves to be whipped or branded. 
But for the moſt part, the prince or people 
gave their lives de the wounded, when they 
acknowledged themſelves to be overcome, 
by holding up a finger, and dropping the 
point of their weapon; and this was called 
e. Sometimes ' decayed noblemen, to 
ger the emperor's favour, would engage in 


the combats. The yiftor was either crowned | 


' GLA 


a ſlave, was preſented with a wand, called 
rudis, in token of his being a freeman; and 
that there might be a ſufficient number of 
theſe le, there were ſchools erected, 
into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, ard - 
notoriqus offenders were condemned, and 
many times ſold, Theodoret, king of the 
Oftrogaths\ in *Ttaly, utterly aboliſhed theſ# 
Sm anno 2 They uſually wore 
ome marks of diſtinction, or a peacock's 
- feather, ar ſome other diſcernible” thing. 
Nero ordered 400 ſenators, and 600 Rotax 
knights to fight for his diverſion ; they are 
called among us, prize-fighters, 3 
GLADIA/'TURE (S.) the act of fighting like 
a gladiator or prize fighter. ; 


4 
GLAIR (S.) the white of an egg. - 


GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make & 
thing ſhine, by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c. 1 be 
GLAMO'RGANSHIRE (S.) is of a temperate 
and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
and ſituation, the northern parts being ex- 
tremely mountainous, full of thick woods, 
very barren, and thinly inhabited; the ſouth - 
ern parts are more level, and very fertile both 
for corn and feeding great quanrities'of ſheep 
and cattle; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
ſet with towns and houſes of the gentry; it 


towns, and ſends two members to paxlia- 


ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſea 
ebbs, and ſinks as the flood increaſes. 


eye towards or upon a perſon or thing; alſo 
a hint, or diſtant remark,” or alluſion to er * 
upon a ſubject. e 

GLANCE (V.) to caſt a fide or ſhort Took, or 
touch upon or towards a thing, matter, or 


to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part of a lance; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwift throwing of a lance, or ſhooting of 
LAND (8 in Anarmny, » oft, Rebe lax 
GLA (S. natomy, a » Ipongy, 
kind of r e th ſeparate 1 par- 
ticular humour from the maſs of blood; the 
| ancients thought them uſeful only as pil- 
lows for the other parts to lodge on; others 
' imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
fuperfluous moiſture of the other parts; but 
the moderns have diſcovered more noblę 
uſes for them ; they are of ſeveral kinds, in 
e ther forms em 


into the 0 | | 
falls from the trees; alſo to feed hogs any 
GLA'NDERS (S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
confiſting in the running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe, of different colours, according 


* . 


P 3h. 1 : 


to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 
becken has been of ſhortge or looger continu- 


* 


ment; at a place called Newton in this coun- - 


ſubject; to refer or allude to a matter; alſo 


* 


GLANCE -(S;) a ſide- look, turn or caſt of the 


S8. : N 3 © ON : TY I J 
GLA'NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs +: 
SS to feed upon the maſt that 
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contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight market - 3 
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ance, being ſometimes white, yellow, green, | 


black, &. = 
GLA'NFORD or GLA/NDFORD BRIDGE 
(S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thnrſday ; diſtant from 
London 122 computed,. and 153 meaſured 
miles. ; ' 
GLA'NDULOUS or GLANDULAR (A.) 
 - ſomething compounded of or abounding 
with glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of 
the cars, ſweet-bread, &c. or ſuch roots as 
grow kernel-wiſe, and are held together by 
: fmall.fivres or threads, 75 
GLANS (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is an acorn, 
or the fruit of the oak - tree; in Surgery, it 
is the top or button of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore · ſcin. 
GLARE (V.) to blaze or ſhine very bright, 
like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind ; alſo to look or ſtare very ear- 
neſtly upon any thing, or in the face of a 
_ perſon with an intent to daſh a perſon out of 


_ . countenance, 


GLASS (S.) a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 
body, produced of ſalt and ſand by the ac- 
tion of fire, which ſalt js extracteq from cer- 

tain plants, as fern, kali, &c. the ſand. or 

_ None is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſup- 

poſed to be a ſort of marble, called tarſo, 

found in ſome parts of Ialy; it is affirmed 
dy the Chymifts, that glaſs is the ultimate 

_ proceſs of all productions wroyght by fire, 
and that all bodies in the univerſe may be 
reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 

and its uſe very great; many improvements 

have been made in it in the laſt century. 

GLA/STENBURY (S.) in Somerſetſbire, is 
| » almoſt encompaſſed round with rivers, by 

Which means it is a ſort of an iſland ; the 
town is large, and well built, containing 
two pariſh churches, a good market weekly 
on Tueſdays, . and two.yezrly fairs, when 

_ horſes 4 5 cattle are _ plentiful ; the 
ſt Joſeph of Arimathea's being ſent 
hither Dy) te Na to preach the goſpel, 

about the year 31, and his actual reſidence 
at this place, with the wonders he wrought, 
the account of the blooming hawthorn tree 
upon Cbriſimas-day, &c. are not proper 
ſubjects for ſo ſhort an account of things and 
laces, as our room obliges us to; this town 


zs diſtant from London 103 computed, and | 


121 meaſured miles. 1 | 
CLAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 
_ & gloſs upon a thing, as potters do on their 
ware, by running melted litharge or lead 
over it; aiſo to work in glaſs, ſo as to keep 
out the wind and rain, and let in the light, 
after the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading 
the panes together, as is the general practice 
of windows all over this kingdom; alſo to 


put a pane or ſmall plate of glaſs before a 


picture, curious piece of writing, needle- 
Work, &c. to preſerve it from dirt. | 
GLAZIER (S,) 


1.5 


GLO. 
 window-frames of houſes, pictures, &c, 


throw up filth from a hawk's gorge. 
GLEAM (S.) a beam or ray of light iſſuing 
from the ſun, or any other luminous body, 


of corn, after the general quantity is carried' 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c. out 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall vo- 

lume, &c. i 

GLEBE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a clod or piece 

of earth, containing ſome metal or mineral, 
&c, and ſometimes land belonging to pariſh 
churches, beſides the tithes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a benefice, 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c. the right of 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the glebe. 


ember or live coal. | 
GLEE (S.) joy, mirth, rejoicing, triumph, &c, 
GLEEK (S.) the name of a play, or game at, 
upon, or with cards, F 
GLEET (S.) a flux, eozing, or running of a 
thin. browniſh matter from the urethra, and 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other harm- 
leſs infirmities ; but moſt commonly flows 
from venereal exerciſes, and frequently re- 
mains after ill cures, 


| GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of a bone 


that is not too deep, but of a middle nature, 
as of the omoplate, whieh receives the hu- 
merus or ſhoulder bone ; ſometimes it means 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or turning 
joint of the neck, . ä 
GLIB (A.) ſmooth, ſlippery, any thing that 
is eaſily put in motion; ſo a very talkative, 
perſon is ſaid to be very glib-tongued. 
GLVBNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, ſlipperineſs, ca - 
pable of being eaſily put in motion. 
GLIDE (V.) to move along ſmoothly, gently, 
or eaſily, | | $2 
GLUMMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to ap- 
pear : to give a faint or weak light. 
GLVMMERING (S.) a dawning, or begin- 
ning to appear, ſhining, or giving a very 
. faint light. = 1 N 


imperfect or ſlight ſight of a thing. 
GLVSTEN, GLVSTER or GLITTER (v.) 
to ſhine very bright, to reflect ſtrong rays 
from any body, to be very ſparkling like a 
diamond, or any body well poliſhed. 
GLISTER or CLY'STER (S,) in Phyfich, a 
liquid remedy or. injection caſt into the in- 
and is compoſed of various medicines, as the 
nature of the malady requires, for which it 
is applied; ſometimes it is injected into 
the womb to cleanſe and refreſh it; ſome- 
times up the urethra for the ſame purpoſe ; 
and ſometimes up the fundament, which is 
the moſt general method, and which is uſed 
upon great variety of occaſions, 


a workman who makes and. 
i# 4 1 x» j$0Y £ 1 9 
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GLOBE (S.) a round ſolid body, the rege 


fits panes and plates of glaſs to the ſaſhes er | 
GLEAM (V.) in Falconry, it is to diſgorge or 


.GLEAN (v.) to gather up the ſcattered ears 


GLEDE (s.) the bird called a kite; alſoa hot 


! V ͤ oe Eo on RSS 


GLIMPSE (S.) a ſudden flaſh or beam, a very 


teſtines, &c. by means of proper inftruments, 
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6f which is equally diſtant from the center in GLORIFICA/TION (S.) a praiſing, an 


every part, and by the Geometriciam called a 
ſphere ; the term globe being more peculiarly , 
reftrained or adapted to theſe two mathema- 
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ing, thanking, magnifying, or adoring "alſo - 


the admitting or putting among 
of the bleſſed after this liſe. 


b - 


tical inſtruments. called the globes ; one of GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, - praiſe,” adore 


which having all the lines and principal pla- 
ces of the earth ſet on it, after the manner 
that geographers have invented, for the more 


eaſy ſhewing or finding the bearing and diſ- 'GLO'RIOUS (A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, = 


tance of places, the length and ſhortneſs of 


the days in every clime, kingdom, and par- GLO'RIOUSNESS 


alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 


the number 


by putting among the. bleſſed in heaven to 


be a partaker, of their felicii x. 


rich, exceeding good 


(S.) ſplendor, honour, re- 


ticular place, together with the degrees of nown, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &c. 
heat and cold, the monſoons or trade winds, GLO'RY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 


the variations of the compaſs, &c. is called | 
the terreſtrial or earthly gie; the other ha- 
ving firſt the general lines or circles that a- 
ſtronomers have imagined in the heavens, and 
then in the proper places of thoſe lines or 
circles, the ſeveral conſtellations, &c, ſet 
| down according to the general ſyſtems or ob- 
ſervation of particular perſons, is called the 
celeſtial globe, by which may be known the 
times of eclipſes, what and where any ſtar 
or number of ſtars are above the horizon of 
the place where a perſon is, &c. They are 


made of divers materials, ſome ſolid'of wood, GLOSE (V.) to ſoothe, flatter, humeur, 
others hollow of braſs, filver, c. but moſt deceive a perſon by falſe pretences. 


fame, praiſe for well-doing ; alſo the beati- 
fick viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining or iſſuing 


forth beams from the head or countenance of | 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or . 


martyr, in imitation of a ſun, is called a 


ling and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 

the account of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, 
arty or profeſſion. * 

or 
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commonly of paper plaſtered over; for the GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, o e- 


particular uſes of each ſort, ſee Harris, Sc. 
that treat of the uſe of the globes. ts 
GLOBO'/SE,. GLO'BOUS or GLO'BULAR } 
(A.) any ſolid body that is made after the 
manner or like to a globe, or round body. 

|  GLOBO'SITY or GLOBO'SENESS (S.) the 
toundneſs, or globe-like form of any thing. 
GLO/BULES or GLO'BULETS(S.} very ſmall 
_ globes, or round bodies, which the preſent 
_ philoſophy ſuppoſes all liquid bodies are com- 


* 2 — 1 — 


poſed and made up of. 


an heap, ball or bottom, as thread, worſted, 
Kc. is for many occaſions. | 
GLOMERA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
| 1 rolling into a ball, bottom, or globe - like 
orm. | 
GLOOM'INESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſa, dark- | 
neſs, like a cloudy day, room, br cell, where | 


no light is, f 885 
GLO OM (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſcy, 
thick, hazy-weather; alſo any thing, per- 
ſon, or circumſtance, that looks unhappy, | 
diſmal, or in much trouble and affliction, 
GLORIA PATRI (S.) a ſet form of praiſe] 
to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church, 
to be repeated after many parts of the litur- 
8), and particularly the pſalms ; fo called 
becauſe when the offices are performed in 
Latin, thoſe are the two firſt words of that 
hymn, concluſion, or doxology, as it is fre- 
quently called; great conteſts have been a- 


: 


dout the antiquity, manner of wording, and 


other particularities of this hymn, ſome con- 
tending it was uſed in the apoſtles time; but 
it is generally allowed to have remained as 
a token of orthodoxy, ever ſince it was ap - 
© Pointed by pope Damaſur, 1 


de underſtood, 5 e 
GLOYSSY (A.) ſhining, bright, lively, like 


- Ing and maintaining t 
x Mo 


poſition of a matter or thing; alſo a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or appearance; alſo a ſhining 
luſtre, or beautiful ſurface ſet or put upon) 
ſilks or other wares, to make them more a- 


. _ greeable to the eyes of the beholders; | - 
GLOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubjet. 

GLOSSAR (S.) an expoſition, or 


upon a matter ; alſo a dictionary, explaining 
the difficult words uſed in a language. 


 |GLO/SSOGRAPHER. (S.) a commentator pr 
GLO'MERATE (V.) to wind round, or into IE 842 
GLOSSO/GRAPHY (S.) tbe art of explaining 


expounder of hard words, | 


or making difficult words or paſſages eaſy to 


new preſs d broad-cloths, filks, &c, __ _. 


GLO'TTIS (S.) in Anatomy, a cleft or chink 


in the larynx, ſerving. for the formation. of 


cLoky (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being wil- 


comment 


— , 


the voice, being in the form of a tongue; 


thro* this chink the air deſcends and aſc 


in reſpiring, ſpeaking, finging, &c. it hasan. 


apparatus of muſcles, whereby we contraft 
and enlarge it as occaſion requires," from 


whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 


1 


are produced. 


Glouceſterſpire, being a city and a biſhop's ſee, 


GLO'/UCESTER (S.) is the principal place in 5 


tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 


its obſtinate oppoſing king Charles I. has fince” 


had all its walls and works demoliſhed, which 


were very ſtrong ; and before its being 


ſieged, had eleven pariſh churches, five of 
which were then demoliſhed ; here is A large 


a 


ſtone · bridge over the Severn; there are ſe- 


veral hoſpitals, ſchools, c. byth for teach- -. 
he poor of both ſexes, 


* 


Wa 


an well yhiny 26 old; it return tws em- 
bers to parliament, and gives tlie title of duke 
to a younger branch of the royal family ; it 


is governed by. a mayor and 12 aldermen, 


deut of whom the mayor is annually choſen ; 
chere are alſo 24 common-council-men, out 
of whom two are annually choſen for ſheriffs ; 
they have alſo an high Reward (who is uſu- 
ülly 2 nobleman) and a recorder; they are 
allowed to wear ſcarlet gowns; to have the 


* 


ford and cap of maintenance, and four ſer-- 


+ Jeants' at mace; their preſent charter was 
© "given by king Charles II. dated April 16, 
. - 2672, r former charters being reſigned : 
For the regulation of the trade of this city 
there are 12 companies affociated, the maſ- 
-ters whereof attend the mayor upon all pnb- 
lick occafions, in their gowns, with ſtream- 
ers; it contains 12 pariſhes, though there 
are but 6 churches, and the cathedral ; it has 
two markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and 

- Saturday, and four fairs annually ; it is a 
Port, and has a large key and wharf on the 
- banks of the river, very commodious for 


* 4 


* 


trade, to which belongs a cuſtom-houſe, 


with proper officers 3 but the buſineſs is but 
ſmall, moſt of the foreign trade being mo- 
ved to Bra; this city is a county of itſelf, 
and is diſtant from London 81 computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, of a healthful wir, and fertile foil, as 
well for corn as paftdraye, yielding plenty of 
+ Corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
you flocks of ſheep, Eſpecially, in and near 
- Eotefeold, whioſe wool is much eſteemed for 
i finentls; the ef part, called Cot:froold, 
is ſomewhat hilly, and is principally em- 
Ployed in grazing; the middle part lies low 
and is watered by the Sever#, which renders 
« the plains very fruitful ; the weſtern part is 
© over-fpread with wood, and called Dean- 
Pero, where grow great numbers of excel 
dent th mberatrees, for ſhip-building, Ec. coat 
and iron mines, on Which are many furnaces. 
and forges, for working the ſame ; this foreſt 
z 20 miles long and 10 broad, and contains 
3 hundreds, 23 pariſh churches, 1 caſtle, 1 
© abbey, 3 markęt- towns, 1 mayer-town, and 
the cornth6n thereof (beſides the purlieus and 
abbey woods) is ſaid to contain 32,000 acres 
of ground The whole county is about 50 


miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 


e in 1 are 2 1 
280 pariſhes, 1 caſtle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, 
; ſeveral large rivers, 3 Ps 2. 4805 
"160,000 people; it ſends 8 members to par- 
Hament, and is about 140 miles in circumfe- 
rence; it is remarkable for the large manu- 
facturè of cheeſe, though that which is ſo call- 
ed in London comes principally out of Wili- 
hire, the real cheeſe of this county going 
more to Briſtol, than to London; the woollen 
manufacture of this county is exceeding good, 
and fine, and is very large in quantity. 


about | 
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to fit che hand, ſometimes of fille; Key 
Ec. but moſt commonly of ſoft pliant lea. 
ther; among Scobydſinen, ſending or . throw. 
ing the glöve, is challenging the perſon to 
fight, to whom it is thrown or ſent. 
GLO'VER (S.) a perfori whoſe trade or buſi. 
neſs it is to make, fell, or deal in gloves, 
GLO'VERS STITCH (S.) in Surgery, is 1 
method of ſewing up the lips of a wound 
upwards, in imitation of the glove-maken 
manner of ſewing their gloves. 
GLOUT or GLOWT (V2) to look frown- 
ingly, angrily, or diſpleaſed at à perſon or 
10 


GLOW (V.) to grow hot and red, as the 
cheeks and ears do, after having walked in a 
ſharp air. bs | | 

GLO'W-WORM (s.) an inſect that ſhines or 


— 
" 


© phoſphorus. | 
GLVE (S.) a thick, elammy ſubſtance, that 
© has the property of being very tenacious, 
and holding thoſe things together that have 
been daubed with it; it is a compoſition 
mate from divers ingredients, according to 
| the uſe it is to be applied to; hardly any thing 
curious 5 —.— y can be done without it. 
GLUE or G UTINATE (V.) to tick or join 
© boards or other things cloſe and faſt toge- 
ther, with the conſiſtence called glue, which 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or parings' of 
ins, ſteeped in water, and then boiled to'a 
Jelly, Kc. | | 


of the nature of, of like to glue. 


niſh a perſon or market with more wares ot 
commodities than there is a call or demand 


for. | 1 
GLUT (S.) an abundance, great ſuperfluity, ot 
more than is wanted of any fort of fiſh, 
fruit, or other er En fe >. 
GLUTINA'TION or GLU'ING (s.) a ftick- 
ing, joining, or faſtehing together, by means 
of ſome gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. _ 
GLU!'TINAT | 
a ſticky, clamm̃y, or adhering nature, 
GLU/TTON (S.) the name of a bird, ſaid to 


&c. Which ſtuffs itſelf with carrion till its 


ſtraight place, puſhes the ordure out, and ro- 
turns again to the carcaſe; from whenee 
any one that. practiſes or delights in exceſſive 
eating, is called a glutton. 
GLU!TTONY (S.) a riotous, immoderate, 
or extravagant living, eſpecially with. reſpect 
to rich or oyer-much eating; | 
GLY'PHE or GLY'PHIS (S.) in Architecture 
is any cavity or canal, whether round or 
angled, that is uſed ornamentally. 5 
NASH (V.) to ſet or ſhew the teeth, as it 
were, in a poſture of biting hard, by way 
of ſcorn, derifion, or mocking of a perſon; 
alſo as a ſign of ſorrow, grief, lamentation, 


* 


CLOVE (S.) that part of apparel chat is made} 


or Woe, GNAT 


gives a light in the dark, ſomething like | 


GLU'EY . GLUTSH (A.) ſticky, clammy, | 


0 


GLUT (V.) to overſtock, ſurcharge, or fur - 


22228283828 


E or GLU!TINOUS (A.) af 


be found in the northern parts of Muſcovy, 


paunch Ricks out, and getting into ſome 


J...... ² ˙ům ICT IEP IE og rr ˙· Wo. MB» 4 X# 3 


' CNOMONNICKS (s.) the art of drawing ſun-| 


| the divinity of Chriſt, ſaying only, char God 


WAT (S.) a ſmall ſtinging inſe& or fly, par- 
2 2 oleſome in hot 1 ; 
CNA/THO (S.) a flattering, fawhing, hu-| 

mouring, time-ſerving fellow. _ _ 
GCNATHONICAL (A.) after the mode, way, 

or manger of a ſoothing, flattering, fawning 

ü ĩð5ꝛðÜ’]7ꝛ˙ ˙ ,. 
CNATHONUZE (V.) to pleaſe, humsur, 

comply with, or fawn upon a perſon to gain 

ſome bye end, or bring about fome deſired 


mentick notions 5 they bad fevtral aportys 
phal books, ed rd eſteemed as divine, 
ſuch as the Revelations of Am, the hiftory 
of Neoria, Noah's wife, e. 


GO (V.) to move, apptoachz er get tb 8 phice 


or thing, that is at a diſtanee fot us; Af 
the imperative mood of the ſamt verb, 
whereby we order or command a per to 
move or to go to ſome diſtant perſon er 
place, for ſuch purpoſes ad we have atrcally, 
or do then declare. | _ 


CHAW (V.) to tear, pull, or teind 6ff from [GOAD (S.) a flick, pole, of left armed wits 


the bones or any whole part, with the teeth, 


after the manner of dogs, &c. | 


CNOME (S.) a name which the cabalifts give | GOAL (S.) the bi 


to ſome certain inviſible people, whom they | 
ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, 
and to fill it to the center; they are repre- 
ſented very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 
Friehdly to men, and are made the guardi- 


a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, ww 
force or drive large ett along with. © 
mark, end, or flailing, 
place of a race; alſo 4 priſon os pot for 
debtors or rhalefaQors, | 


GOALER (s.) the keeper ur 'perfon who has 


the charge of a priſon, and the priſoners 
therein, SIONS 


creature; 
iece of Flock te be 


ans of e quarries, hidden treaſures, c. GOAR S.) the wratm blood of any © 


ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
tentious expreſſion, obſervation, or ion. 


alſo a long triangular 


ſewed into a gatment, fail, &. tb fit it for 


CNO'MON (S.) in general, fignifies an index, | the purpoſe intended, : 
_ ; | GOAR (V9 to fetch blood, dr plefte the thin 
a 


director or explainer ; in „ if a pa- 
rallelogram be divided into four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any 
one of theſe four be taken away, the re- 
maining three will make or compoſe a gno- 
non; in Aftronomy, it is an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the meridian altitudes of the ſun 
or ſtars; in Dialling, it is the ſtile, pin; or 
cock which caſteth the ſhadow that marketh 
out the hours, | | | 


dials upon any plane, together with all the 
2 belonging thereto, vulgarly called 
GNOMONOLO/GICAL or GNOMO/NIC Al. 
(A.) ſomething relating, belonging, or per- 
taining to the art of dialling. 
GNOSUMACHT (S.) a ſet of enthuſiaſticks, 
chat condemned all ſeareh after knowledge, 
becauſe that God required only good actions. 
ENO'/STICKS (S.) theſe. were not ſo much a. 
particular ſect of hereticks,. as a complication 
of many ſects; who were ſo called, -becauſe 
they pretended. to extraordinary iHuminations | 
and knowledge, one main branch of which 
conſiſted in. their pretended genealogies or at- 
tributes of the Deity, in which they differed 
among themſelves as much as they did from 
others; they affirmed there were two prin- 


| was one of the clean beaſts off tlie Puente, 


or fleſh, by the butting of the Borns of a 
buck, ox, Kc. of with the tüſhes of 4 baar,, 
Kc. alſo to widen any thing at ane end, by 
ſewing in one or more pieces, in the hape 
of a triangle, &c. as wonnen do theif thitts, 
and ſeamen do their ſails, xc. | 


GOAT (S.) an animal well Known among us, 


horne 7 and when any thing 2 of a very 
rank ſmell ; the milk of the ſhe is ce. 
peculiarly uſeful for conſutmptive perioks; it 


and uſed in their ſacrifices ; When ang, 
they are excellent eating: This creature is / 
teported to be exceedingly pleaſed with. the 
act of copulation, from whicnce thoſe per- 


| ſons who are immoderately addicted to wo- 


men, are called goats, leachert, &c. Sorhe- 
times in the Seriptures, the term goat ſiguiſies 
a demon or idol, to Which ſacrifice. was of- 
fered under this or a ſimilar form. 


GOA'T-HERD (s.) a perſon whoſe employ- 


ment is to ok after, and take care of a 
large number or flock of goats. 2 


GOB or GO'/BBET (S.) a piece juſt big. e- 


nough, or fit to be put into the mouth at onde. 


GO'BBLE (V.) to eat haſtily, and after a gree- 


dy and voracious. manner, like geeſe. and 
ſwine, &c. N 


eiples, the one good, who was the author of | GO'BELINS (S.) a noted hou at F is; in 


all good; the other evil, who was the au- 
thor of all evil ; they held the ſoul to be of 
the ſame ſubſtance with God, and denied 


a1elt in him; they held the moſt unlawſul | 
Pleaſures of the hody to be good, and defiled 
their nightly meetings with all manner of 
 obleene impurities; they affirmed alſo, that 
 Jefos Chriſt was not the Son of him, who 
tave the law, but of ſome other unknown | 
+ Erity;; and many other whimſical and to- 


the ſuburb of St. Marc, formerly polleiled: 
by famous wool-dyers, whereof the chief, 
called Giles Gobelin, who lived in the reign of _ 
Frane:s I. is ſaid to have found the ſecret af 
dying ſcarlet, which was from him called 
the ſcarlet of the Gobelins; the houſe, and river 


. 


= 


that runs by it, -alſo tcok the ſame names 


This houſe was purchaſed by Lem XIV; for 


à. manufactory of all manner of curious werke 


for the adorning the ſeveral pajaces of the 
kingdom, under the direction of Monſieur 


1 


- ſons, c. 


- them 
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_ Colbert ; ſuch us weavers of tapeſtry, gold- 
- (miths, carvers, ſtatuaries, &c. which have 


produced extraordinary pieces of workman- | 


ſhip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the deſigns 
of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 
dy the appointment of the king. 
GO'BLET 4.) a round drinking veſſel or cup, 
made without a foot or reſting part, ſo that 
the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
tze liquor, if he ſets it down. 


GO/BLING (S.) eating greedily, baſtily, glut- 


tonouſly, and without any decency. 
GCO/BLINS or HOBGO'BLINS(S.) imaginary 
evil ſpirits or bugbears, invented by deſign- 
ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity of 
innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons; alſo 
_ uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten froward 
Children. N ES 9 
GOD (S.) the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelf- exiſt- 
ing Being, from whom we, and all other 
beings receive exiſtence, and by whom they 
and we are preſerved, maintained, and con- 
tinued, who is infinite in all perfections, and 


free from all inſirmity or decay, and who, as 


he had no beginning, ſo can have no end. 

GODA'LMING (S.) in Surrey, a corporation 
ton whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
© day; the chief magiſtrate, is a warden, to 
. whom is joined eight aſſiſtants; the manu- 
flacture of this town is clothing, for which 
it is the mott eminent in all the county; the 
forts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for 
the Canaries, which are reported to be the 


beſt coloured of any in the kingdom; 28 
- *_ computed, 


and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. : ö 


SGOD CHD (s.) a boy or girl for whom 


one or more perions have become ſureties at 


their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that he ſhould 


jon and virtue. 85 

GO D- DAUGHTER (S.) a girl or female 

child that has ſureties, or godfathers and 
godmothers at her baptiſm. a 


GO'DDESS (s.) a the deity, of which the an- | - 


cient Remans had a great number, to whom 


particular virtues, , powers, vices, &c. were | 


attributed, 

GODFATHER (S.) one who takes upon him 
the office to perform what he otherwiſe had 

© no obligation to do, as to hold or anſwer for 
= child in baptiſm at the font, &c. which is 
- ſuppoſed to be done religiouſly, or for the 
ſake of God; and accofding to the preſent 

- uſe, that the perſon he undertakes for 
- -Gould be regularly inſtructed in the princi- 
' ples of religion, and the duties of huma- 


pity, thereby to render the perſon agreeable | 


both to God and man; this is a very ancient 
euſtom in the Church, and applied to many 

_ uſes, and is ſtill among the Papiſts, who 
have ins: for bells, &c, The Jews uſe 

ikewiſe at the circumciſion of their 


be taught or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 
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GO/DLESS (A.) a wicked, abandoned eres 


ture; one who, both by word and deed, 


ſhews no regard to a ſupreme Being, or any. 
religious ordinances. . | | 
GO'DLINESS (S.) a fincere, devout, and true 


worſhipping of God, and ftrit obſervance. 


1 of religious duties. | 
GOD/MOTHER (S.) a woman that is to act. 
in the ſame manner, and appointed for the 
_ fame purpoſc, with a godfather, 
GO/D-SON (S.) a boy or male child that has 
ſureties, or godfathers and godmothers at his 
baptiſm, | VVA 
GO DWIN-SANDS (S.) certain fands in the 
county of Kent, that were formerly the land 
of earl Godzvin, but now overflowed by the 
ſea, very dangerous to ſhipping. 
To be a-GOG (V.) to have a very earneſt de. 
fire or longing for or after a thing, or be 
very zealous in the purſuit of a thing, or 
_ eager after it. a pe 
GO'GGLE (V.) to ſtare or Took upon a per- 
ſon or thing with the eye full open. 
GO'GGLE-EYED (V.) a perſon with large, 
full, open, rolling, and ftaring eyes. 
GO'GMAGOG (S.) a perſon of very large 


ſtature, which the Britiſh hiſtorians have | 


_ repreſented, as being near 16 feet high or 
tall, with a bulk proportionable ; the pre- 


. tended figure of whom is carved and ſet up 


in Guild- Hall, London. © 
GO/ING (S.) the act of moving from place to 
place ; alſo a term applied to liquor, meat, 
e. when it is periſhing or ſpoiling, 


- roughing like a coney or rabbit. > 
' GOLD' (S.) the moſt pure, ponderous, and 


ductile metal that is in nature, from whence | 


it has, by the confent of almoſt all m2nkind, 
for many ages been deemed the moſt valua- 


ble; among the Chymiſts, who charaQtetize 


their metals by the names of: the planets, it 
is ealled Sol, to ſhew its preeminence; its 
ſymbol or character is O; its properties are 
ſo many, and different from all other me- 
tals, that we cannot here mention them, 
only ſhall obſerve, that it- is the freeſt from 
' ſulphur of all others, which occafions its 


extraordinary ductility, as appears from the 


operations of the wire-drawers and' gold- 


ſulphur in any maſs of gold, and it ceaſes to 


be malleable ; its extraordinary fixity appears 


from its capacity of reſiſting the greateſt force 
of any artificial fire, but there are burning- 
glaſſes, which collect the heat of the ſun ſo 


intenſely, that it volatilizes therein; there are 


various names given to this metal, as virgit 
gold, which is ſaid to be very pale, and ſo 
loft, that it may be molded into any figure 
with the hand, and that it will take the im- 
- preſſion of a ſeal, like warm wax, to harden 
which, and to heighten its colour, they min 


emery with it; fine or pure gold, is that 
| | „ 295 pures 


Going to the Vault, a term in Hunting, 
uſed for a hate's taking the ground, or bur- 


beaters, for mix but one thouſandth part of 
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oe, ; by the fire from all impurities and 
deed, : 17575 e A in England, that which 
9 has 22 parts pure geld, one part ſilver, and 
] EY. the other copper. 5 . N 
=_ | CO'LDEN (A.) ſomething locking like to, or 
FINE having the properties of gold; alſo a meta- 


horical term for ſucceſs, plenty, cc. 
Golden Fleece, in the ancient M 5 
which Phryxus and. Hella. are ſuppoſed to: 
have ſwam over the ſea to Colchos, and which 
being ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a 
tree in the grove of Mars, guarded. by two 
 « brazen hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous dia- 
gen that never ſlept, but taken and carried 
off by Paſon and the Argonants ; ſome ĩima- 
ine this to be an, allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiſtory, Philipthe Good, duke 
of Burgundy," in 1429, inſtituted à military 
order by this name; the king of Spain is 
now grand maſter of this order, as duke of 

| Burgundy ; the number of knights are 31; 
it is reported to have been inſtituted upon ac- 
count of the immenſe profit the duke made 
by wool; the firſt ſolemnities were per- 
form'd at Burgos, at this duke's marriage 
with Jabel of Pertuga!; the knights wore a 
ſcarlet cloke lined with ermin, with a collar 
opened, and the duke's cypher upon them, 


ther with flints ſtriking fire, with this mot - 
to, Ante ferit, quam micat; at the 
end of this collar hung a golden fleece, with 
this device, Pretium non vile laborum; this 
vbrder is now common to all the princes of 
the houſe of ia, as being deſcended 
from of Burgundy, daughter of Charles 
the Hardy laſt duke thereof. 1 
| Golden Number, a number made uſe of 
by chronologers, to ſhew what year of the 
moon's cycle any year is; in the Julian Ca- 
lendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 
new moons fall; but in a ſeries of time it is 
to be obſerved,” that the golden numbers, 
through the defect of the lunar cycle, re- 


new moon, ' a | 

: Golden Rule, that rule by which Arithme- 
Ucrans anſwer all queſtions, wherein propor- 
tion is concerned, ſo called by way of emi- 
nence, as being of the greateſt value and 
uſe ; ſometimes it is called the Rule of 
Three, &c, becauſe from three numbers 
dien a fourth is found out, proportional to 
three given ones; and this is either direct, 

. that is when the fourth number, or that 
bought, bears ſuch a proportion or relation 
to the third number (they being firſt duly 
On as the ſecond does to the firſt ; 
Or inverſe, when the fourth number being 
found, bears, ſuch a relation or proportion 

to the firſt, as the ſecond does to the third ; 
ſometimes theſe are doubled, that ig, there 
are five numbers given to find a fixth ; but 

45 theſe are always reducible to thoſe above, I 


* 


. 


was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, upon |. 


in form of a B, to ſignify Burgundy, toge- |. 


_ Cede, and do not ſhew the true time of the | 


{GO'NAGRA [S.) the gout in 


| _ forbear ſaying any thing more of them here, 
GO'LDFINCH (s.) à very : pretty<coldured, 
ſmall err 12 of 5 
GOLD FINDER (S.) a genteel name for him 
whoſe buſigeſs is to empty privies, vulgar- 
ly called a Tom-turd-man ; ' alfo+ à cant 
name for a cheat, who under the pretence 
of finding a piece of money, and inviting a 
by- ſtander to partake of a treat, c. out of 
it, endeavours to get him to play at cards, 
dice, &c. in order to win or cheat him of 
his money; they are ſometimes alſo Falled 
inea-droppers. 1 
GOLD-FOIL (S.) leaf gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, yriting,. &c. 
which is of ſo durable A natare, that it will 
laſt longer than the cloth or wood it is laid 
ON, ; Ba : 
GO'LDING (S.) the name of both an apple 
anda fiſh; alſo the ſurname of a man. 
GO'/LDSMITH (S.) is properly N 
» 


gold in a furnace, or makes toys, tri 
rings, &c. and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and filver 
wares, rings, jewels, &. 2 
GO'/LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull ; there was a moun- 
tain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, called 
by this name, ſome think from its form, 
and qgthers, becauſe criminals were executed 
there; others, becauſe the firſt man's head 
was bu: ied there; it is commonly called 
mount Caluary. Jeſus Chriſt was crucified 
and buried there, in a E belonging to 
Joſpb of Arimathea. The emperer Adrian, 
when he rebuilt Feruſalm, called it Alia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed oyer it 
figures of the moſt infamous idols; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed; and 
built over it a magnificent church. 28 
GO'/LOPS (S.) a term in Heraldry, that figni- 
fies roundles of a purple colour. Meet 
GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 
matter, made uſe of for cart wheels, to 
cauſe them to move the eaſier; alſo for the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &e. Ts 
GOMPHVIASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
which is meant that diſorder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe and ready todrop out. © 
GO'MPHOMA or GO'MPHOSIS (S.) a term 
in Surgery, uſed when one bone is inſerted 


and fatiened intoanother, as the teeth in the 


—_ 


COMPHOS (S.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond che 
cin called h . funica. e 

the khee. 
GO/NDOLA (S.) the Venetian term for & ſmall 
| boat of wherry, for the conveying of paſſen- 
gers or ſmall parcels of goods, from. dne 
place to another, that is but at a ſmall er 
moderate diſtance. TED 
GONDOLIE'R (S.) an Tralian name fot 2 


* en ad ve commonly call hem, 
; | | ; - 4 6 
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delicate, ſpruce, _. | 


* 


F 

n waterman, er one that rows or ſteers a 
ſmall veſſel or boat upon a river, 

- GONE (A.) departed, ſeparated from, left, 

taken away, 

. GONE-OUT-A-HEAD (A.) ſpoken of one 

ip that outſails or gets before the head of 
another under ſail. 


GONFALON or GO'NFANON (S.) the 


| 


"SOR 
tzylors to prefs down their ſeams with when 
heated very hot; alſo an opprobrious name 
whereby a perſon of little nderſtanding is 
called by way of derifion, 

GOOY/SE-BERRIES (S.) a pleaſant ſummer 
fruit, uſed for making tarts with, and pre- 
ſerving, while green, and eating raw, when 
full ripe. 


church banner carried in the pope's army ; | GOO'SE-BILL (S.) a partieular fail uſed at ſea, 


* 


Ali a tent or 3 carried at the head off 


the chief churches in 


the proceſſions 


when a ſhip goes before the wind, or with 
a quarter wind, 1 


| Rome, as a preſervative againſt rain, the GOO'SE-QUILL (S.) the horny part of the 


verge or banner ſerving for a ſhelter. 
. GONFALONIE/R (S.) the pope's ſtandard- 


GONORRHOPF/A (s.) a diſeaſe commonly 
- ariſing from impure converſation with foul 
men or women, which cauſes an involun- 


large feathers a gooſe's wing, which 
grows within the ſkin, principally uſed to 
write with, | 

GORBE'LLIED (A.) large or fat bellied, ſup. 
poſed to ariſe from too much eating or gor- 
mandizing. 


tary ing or dripping of the ſeed without | GORCE or GORZ (S.) a ſhrub or fur that 


erection; ſometimes it is called a clap, or 
running of the reins. 
GOOD (s.) whatever tends or conduces to 
reſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and 


is the direct oppoſition to evil, which tends 


grows wild upon mountainous or heathy 
— which the country people gather to 
urn; alſo a pool or dam to keep water in, 
any ſtop or hindrance in a river, as mills, 
ſakes, &c. ; 


to deffroy or impair it; Metaphyſically, it is | GO'RDIAN KNOT (S.) a knot made in the 


the eſſential perfection or integrity of a thing, 
whereby it has every thing that belongs to its 
nature, 5 
Phyfical or Natural Good, is that whereby 
a thing poſſeſſes every thing neceſſary to its 
well being. 
Moral or Ethical Good, is the agreement 
of a thinking reaſonable being, and of the 
_. * Habits, acts, and inclinations thereof, with 
he dictates of right reaſon, and the will of 
the Creator, as diſcovered by natural light ; 
In a Seri Tenſe, it frequently fignifies all 
the bleffings and advantages both of eſtate 
_ and mind, as well publick as private. 
- GOOD-A-BEARING (S.) a Law term, im- 
© ** porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to 
the king and all the members of the com- 
monwealth, for which perſons are ſome- 
Times bound to give ' ſecurity, on having 
_ * eommitted ſome act of violence, &c. 
GOO/D-LACK (Part.) O firange! wonderful; 
Ils it ſo? &c, 
GOODLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine, 


GOO/D-MAN (S.) a country word, very fre- 
"quently uſed alſo in Loon, for the maſter 
or head of the family. 
GOODNESS: (8,) the valuableneſs of or rea- 
ſon why a perſon or thing is or ſhould be 
eſteemed, | 85 2 5 | 


- GOODS (S.) all forts of effect, riches, -or| _ 


poſſeſſions, . 
GOOD-WYLL (S.) a kind, beneficent, incli- 
nation, a friendly or well · wiſhing diſpoſition 
towards a perſon. | 
GCOOGE or GOUGE (S.) an inſtrument or 
: "tool uſed by carpenters, joĩ ners, &c. to make 
channels, gutters, or hollows with. 
- GOOSE (S.) 2 large, well known, eating 
- $owl.; alſo. the large, heavy iron uſcd * 


" of 
— 


leathers, traces, or harneſſes belonging to 
the chariot of Gordius, father to Midas, king 
of Phrygia, ſo very intricate, that both be- 
ginning and ending were imperceptible; it 
was -reported, that the oracle had declared, 
that whoever could untie it ſhould be maſ- 
ter of all Afas Alexander having undertaken 
it, and fearing, if he ſhould not be able 
to do it, it would be looked upon as an ill 
omen, drew his ſword and cut it ; it is now 
often applied to things that are difficult to 


undo, and particularly to marriage, where 


it is ſaid, fuch an one has this day tied the 
Gordian-knot, | 
GORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloth, &c, 
ſewed to or into any thing, to make one end 
broader than the other; in Heraldry, it is 
ſometimes uſed as an abatement for effemi- 
_ or cowardice ; alſo congealed or clotted 
blood. 
GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other living 
creature, ſo that the blood flows from the 
wound ; but it is particularly ſpoken of 2 
horned beaſt wounding with his horns, 
GORGE (S.) the throat; and in Haruliig, 
that part of a hawk that firſt receives her 
meat; in Arcbitecture, the narrower part 
the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, lying between 
the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, and 
the annulet; in Fortification, the entrance 
leading to the body of a work. 


Gorge of the Half Moon, that ſpace con- 
tained between the two ends of their faces 
next the place, | 

Gorge of the Outzworks, the . ſpace between 

their ſides next to the great ditch, 
GORGE (V.) to eat over-much, to cram, 


N 


.. Gorge of a Baſtion, is the right line that 
bounds the diſtance between the two flanks, * 


60RD: 


6 


Aones that looked in their faces, &c, 


* —_ * A N 2. 
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CORGED (A.) in Heraldry, is bearing a co- 

Hans * the neck _ lion, Kr. 

GO'RGEOUS (A.) fine, gay, coftly, delicate, 
extravagantly gaudy and rich in habit. 

co RCGCEOUSNESS (S.) coſtlineſs, great ex- 
travagancy in clothes, furniture, or equipage, 


* r 
! 


/ 


bl c. 

'GO'RGET (S.) the neck - dreſs of a woman; 
alſo a breaſt- plate worn as a defenſative by 
ſoldiers. 8 


' GO'RGONS (s.) three fiſters, Meduſa, Euri- 


ale, and Sthenio, the reputed daughters of 
Phercus a marine deity, who are faid to 
have but one eye among all, which they lent 
to one another, as occaſion required; they 
are reported to have had long wings; their 
heads were dreſſed with ſnakes, their teeth 
vere as big as boar's tuſhes, and their talons 
erocoked and ſharp; they dwelt near the Heſ- 
perian gardens; and tuned thoſe people into 
Theſe 
romantick ſtories are ſuppoſed to be fabulous 
repreſentations of fortitude, and other noble 
virtues, that overcome all difficulties. 
GORMANDVZE (V.) to eat more than a 
' ſufficiency, to glutionize, or ſwallow greedily 
large quantities of r:ch food. 
CORMANDIZING -(S.) eating much, and 


| greedil 1 


Y Ep 
GORSor GOSS (S.) a ſhrub that grows upon | 


the heaths, commons, and* other barren 
places, called furz. 8 
GO'SHAWK (S.) a large bird of prey, 
- GOSY/LIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe ; alſo 
a ſubſtance that grows on nut-trees, _ 
GOSPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and doctrine of Jeſus 
hriſt, of which there are four, under the 
names of 7artbew, Mark, Lale, Fohn ;- the 
word fignifies good news, or a joyful meſ- 
ſage z beſides thoſe four, the firſt ages of the 
church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ſome of which are ſtill remaining, ſtuffed 
with the follies or the enthuſiaſtick notions 
of their fooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 


ral practice of the ancient hereticks, firſt to | 


attack the goſpels, in order to maintain their 
errors, or excuſe them, ſome rejecting the 
true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 
their ſtead, others endeavoured to interpolate, 
and others to obliterate the true ones, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral opinions they embraced, 


GO/SPELLER: (S.) à reader, profeſſor, or |- 


Feat lover and promoter of the goſpel, 


GOSSIP (S.) a name given to thoſe women 


who love and practiſe much going abroad, 


- and talking of other people's concerns; alſs | 


a god-mother, ' 


 CO'SSIPING (s.) a going from place to place 


with a tale a merry-making, Chriſten- 


ing, or baptizing of a child; or a viſit paid 


by ſeveral women, to one who is pretty well 
recovered after lying - in, and uſually before 
her going abroad. 9 f 


CO'THICK (A.) rude, inartificial, ruſtieleg 
after the manner, or like to the Cost, hoe 
architecture was very . N rude, like 

moſt of our old chutches, which are built in 

c 

* S.) an ancient people 0 | 
that rs all along the Yiſtula, as far av its 
mouth in the Baltick-Sea,. at Danizick ;, in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugiany 


7 
. 
* F 
. 


| and other Yandalich clans, were by way of 


diſtinction, called Gotht, | 
GOUD er GAUD (s.) a plant called aifo 
woad, uſed by the Dyers in producing a e- 
low colour, 3 
GO/'UDHURST (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, w 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday $ 
diſtant from Lenden 40 computed, and 49 
meaſured miles. . 8 
GOVERN (V.) to rule over, direct, keep in 
_ or ſubjection, to manage or take cars 
"of | 
CO'VERNABLE (A.) orderly, regular, that 


may be directed or managed. 


| GOVERNANNTE (S.) a term of diſgrace for 


an old woman that acts as a bawd ; alſo a 

governeſs or- woman that has the care of 

young girls, &c. much uſed in Spain, &e. 
GO'VERNMENT (S.) the power or autho- 

rity that one perſon exertiſes over another, 

or many; alſo the publick authority or 

manner of adminiſtring juſtice in every na- 
tion or commonwealth, 1 


ealth 5 
CO'VERNOR or GO/'VERNOUR (s. I .be 


perſon inveſted with the power of com- 
manding, directing, or managing ahy afs 
fair, whether publick or private, and is 
commonly ſpoke of the deputy of x king or 
prince, to whom the care of a town, caffle, 
province, &c, is committed, 


GOUGE (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed by moſt 


 ' workmen in wood, to hollow out ' ſmall 


COURD (6) a cient e adage! 
U S,) a plant whic es leaves 
and — . — 3 like garden e ku 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divi 
2 22 its N s 
re of an orange; it is of a light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pare off the — 
and fo bitter to the taſte, chat it is called tha 
| GOUST, Gout, GUST or e (S.) 2 
reliſh for ng, approving, or taſting of a 
thing ; alto an ioclination or defire after any 


thing. | 
' GOUT (S.) a painful fliſeaſe, that exerciſes 
its fury pringjpally upon the joints of the 
legs and hangs 3 phyſicians are much divided 
about the origin of it, and more fbout the. 
cure, - : 
GOUTY (A.) troubled with the goit ; alſo 
any thing ſwelled, ill-ſhaped, or bigger at 
one part than another, uneven, or irregulays 
as thread, filk, Ke. | 


' COT or GO/TTEN (A.) any thing required 


poſſeſſed or enjoyed, 


\ 


GOWN (S.) 4 looſe garment wern by men 
22 Fe one 


channels, ſuch as flutingi of columns, tha 
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* over their other eloaths, commonly to diftin- 
go uiſn their profeſſion, office, or d gnity, as | 
-  parſons, lawyers, livery-men, &c. alſo the 


common or uppermoſt garment of a woman's 
dcloathing. e 
CRA'/BBLE (V.) to handle aukwardly or 
' wantonly, to reel and ſtagger in muddy 
places, to lay hands on any thing. 
GRACE (S.) in Divinity, is any favour or gift 
that God beſtows upon his creatures out of 
* His mere goodneſs towards them, without 
any regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are 
maintained by the divines of differing com- 
munities about the ſorts, power, extent, &c, 
of grace, which do as little ſervice to man- 
kind as many other religious diſputes that are 


managed with much warmth and oppoſition | 


on both ſides, In the formula of patents 
from princes, it is an uſval term, they com- 
monly beginning A or B by the grace of 


©" God, The Romifo biſhops frequently. begin 


their mandates in the ſame manner ; it is 
alſo a title for princes of an inferior rank, 
and particularly Englifh dukes and arch- 
Biſhops ; in & , 1t extends to barons. 
Till the time of king Famcs I. the Englih 


*. kings were addreſſed to by that title, ſince 
when by that of majeſty only. 


Days of Grace, in Trade, are a certain 
number of days that the cuſtom of particu- 
kr kingdoms or cities alſows for the pay- 

ment of a bill of exchange, after the ſtipu- 
* Hted time in the bill is expired; as in Eng- 
Lund it is three days, at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Paris 10, Hamburgh 12, Antwerp 14. 
A of Grace, is an act of parliament or 


lav ber Abe relief of debtors, who are other- 


wiſe infolvent, in order to clear them from 
their preſeat reſtraint or impriſomnent, upon 
their complying with the conditions required; 


and which the creditor has ag power to pre- 


vent, IS | 
GRACE (V.) to honour-onfavour with a per- 


ſon's preſence; to adorn or beautify a thing 
by proper decorations, &c. 1 


GRA CEF UL (A.) beautifuf, handſome, de- 
cent, well-looking, ornamental, &c. 

GRA CELESS (A. 
impenitent wretch, that has oft all ſhame 


an impious, hardened, 


and remorſe, and commits al} manner of 
wickedneſs with pleaſure, 


RA CES (s.) in the common Lare, is what is 


commonly called proviſions ; and ſometimes 


_ _ benefices promiſed or granted before they are 


vacant, are called revesfienary graces ; in the 


5 Halben Theology, three ſuppoſed - daughters 
js of ter, repreſented exceedingly beauti- 
ful, called Jplars, Thalia, and Zupbreſyne, 


genoting the benefit done, the receiver, and 


„che beſtower, whether it be to a perſon or 


ation, e. 3 
KRKAcious (A.) kind, tender, merciful, be- 


. neficent, favourable, 


* 


material by ſteps, as fairs, ladders, &c. or 


*% 


GRADA'TION Is.) a regular aſcending to |! 
or deſcending from any thing, whether it be |. 


GRA 


immaterial by arguments, in a courſe of gif. 
putation'or reaſoning, | \ 
GRA'DUAL (A.) the going to a place, perſon; 
or thing by regular methods or ſteps, orderly 
or by degrees, : | 
GRA DUAL (S.) a part of the maſs ſung be- 
tween the epiſtle and goſpel ; there are rg 
pſalms called graduali, or pſalms of degrees, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been ſung by the 
Ferviſh prieſts ſtanding upon the 15 ſteps of 
the temple. ; 
GRA DUATE (S.) a perſon that has taken 
his degree in any faculty, as divinity, phy- 
fick, c. 8 
GRADUATE (V.) to confer the honour or 
degrees of a univerſity or college upon a per- 
ſon ; alſo to divide a mathematical inſtru- 
ment into parts or degrees, that it may an- 
- ſwer the purpoſe for which it was made, 
GRADUA'TION or GRA'DUATING ($.) 
the working upon:mathematical inſtruments, 
and marking the degrees of the ſeveral lines 
according to the purpoſe for which it waz 
con{iructed.. N 
-GRAFF or GRAFT (S.) in Gardening, a ſmalf 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſerted 
into another tree, in order for that other to 
bring forth the ſame fruit with the firſt, or 
that from whence tlre graft was taken; or 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed in a 
cleſt or inciſion made in another, in order to 
sorrect, qualify, or improve the taſte of its 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it bear a dif- 
ferent ſort. 5 


n 


„ 
— 


*— 


| GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to inſert, inoculate; 


or put a cyon, bud, or layer of one tree into 
another, 
GRAIN (S.) all ſort of corn ; alſo the ſmalleſt 
part of any thing, and particularly the leaſt 
of the filver weights, 24 of which make 2 
penny-weight, being in value near half 2 
| farthing, and about two pence in gold; in 
Wd, it is the fibres or component parts; 
any thing done againſt our inclination or will 
js ſaid to be againſt the grain. 5 
Grain Colour, with the Dyers, is that which 
has cochineal for one of its ingredients, ſuci 
as ſcarlet, and a multitude of mixed co- 
lours. | | | 
Grains of Paradiſe, the ſeeds of the plant 
called cardamum. 5 5 
GRAMMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting words 
according to the idiom and flexion of any 
language, ſo that they may agree together. in 
the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man- 
ner; alſo the name of a book, in which are | 
laid down ſuch rules, from whence it will be 
" eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, as ſuch, 1 
the fame all ever the world, and the difie- 
rence between the grammar and ſyſtem of 
one language and another is purely acciden- 
tal, the eſſence being univerſally the ſame. 
GRAM MARIAN (S.) one ſkilledio the art 
of grammar; and in the · preſent ſtate of leam · 
ing, only means one who ſpends his time, 


* 


. thoughts, 


 GRA'MPOUND (S.) a mean borough-town 


GRA 


2 3 42 | 
thoughts, and pains upon the nieeties and 
— of particular words and phra- 
ſes, by which means not duly attending to 
the ſenſe, and intention of the ſpeaker or 


writer, renders both himſelf and the perſon | 


whom he comments upon, ridiculous, This 
term is now almoſt confined to the little 
teachers of particular ſyſtems of the Latin 
and Greek tongnes, whoſe general ignorance 
in almoſt all the other polite and uſeful parts 
of learning has brought the art, tho' in itſelf” 
exceedingly uſeful and commendable, into 
contempt, by their captious and ill-adapred 
criticiſms, Anciently, the moſt eminent in 
all parts of literature were denominated gram- 
marians. 

GRAMMA/TICAL (A.) according to the rules 


or maxims of grammar. 


GRAMMATICA'STER (s.) a pretender to or 


a ſmatterer in the art ot grammar, without 
being really ſkilful. 


in Cornwall, of no great antiquity ; formerly 
it had a market weekly on Saturday, but is; 
now either quite diſcontinued, or very little 
uſed ; it has but one ſtreet of about 80 houſes, 
with a ſmall ordinary chapel; it is a town- 
corporate, has a mayor, eight magiſtrates, a 
recorder, and a town-clerk, and ſends two 
members to parliament; its principal manu- 
flacture is in glovers goods; is diftant from 
London 206 computed, and 252 mealured, 
miles, 


GRA/MPUS (S.) a ith of the whale kind, but 
leſſ 0 : 


9 


, 


er, 5 | 
CRANADIF'R (S.) a ſoldier who carries a 
pouch full of hand granadoes to throw among 
and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, | 
Horſe and foot; to each troop of horſe- 
gvards, there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
troop of granadiers, conſiſting of 64 men, be- 
tides officers, commanded by the captain of 
the troop of guards ; the pay of a private 
borſe granadiar is 2 3. 6 d. per day. 
GRANA'DO (S.) an iron ball or globe caſt hol- 
low and filled with various ſorts of combuſ- 
tible matter, having a fuſee at the touch-hole, 
to fire it and throw among the enemies. 
CRANNARY (S.) a ware-houſe or ſtore-houſe 
to lay up and preſerve corn in, which are 
ſometimes under the direction and command 
of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of ſieges, 
Civil wars, famines, and other publick .cala- 
mities, and ſometimes only the property of 
private perſons, 
LRANATE (S.) a gem or precious ſtone of a 


high red colour, called by this name upon ac- | 


count of its reſemblance to the ſtore or ker- 
nel of a pomegranate ; in Bobemia, they are 
found in common fields among the ſand or peb- 
bles, and not in any regular vein or mine. 
GRAND (A,) great, chief, principal, valuable, 
beautiful, noble; this word is much uſed 
among the French, as an appellative for many 


officers of ſtate, &c, as grand almoner, grand 
212 | 


GRA 


© Orand Guſto, a term in Painting, importin 8 
ſomething very extraordinary for its delica 


cy, accuracy, and inftruftion in the defign , 


and performance of the piece, ; 
Grand Seigniar, the title given to the em- 
peror of the Turks. | | I 
| Grand Sergeantry, the tenure' of holding 
lands of the king, by the perſonal ſervice of 


carrying a banner, or leading his horſe, be- 


ing his champion, carver, butler, &c. at his 
coronation, 


GRANDAME or GRA/NNUM (s.) the fame 


with grandmother, iy. 
Ong DCHILD (S.) the ſon's or daughter'y 

child, | 
GRANDEE (S.) the common title for a 


or noble man of Spain, particularly thofe to 


whom the king has given licenſe to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are va- 
rious ſorts, ſome for life only, made by the 
king's ſaying, Be covered; others are gran» 
dees by deſcent, made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered fer thyſelf and heirs ; which 
much more honourable than the former ; 
Tome have three or four grandees or grandates 
in their family, i 


GRANDEUR (s.) magnificence, nobility, er- 


cellence, greatneſs. co 
GRANDFATHER (S.) my or your father's 

or mother's father, i 5 
GRANDVLOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, of 

lofty ſpeech. _ 1 | 
GRA'NDMOTHER. (S.) my or your father's 


or mother's mother. . 


1 GRA!NDSIRE (S.) the ſame with gr. U 


ther. | 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies only the 
barn or threfhing floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well-fields as barns, ftables 
and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm-houſe only. 3 N 


CRA'NIT (S.) a ſort of marble, exceeding. 


hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand, 1 

GRANTVOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn 
or any ſort of grain. 4 

GRANN (S.) ſometimes is aFamiliar name 
for grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 
ſcorn. i 6% 

GRANT (V.) to give, beſtow, allow, yield, or 
concede to, 


GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 


lowance for a thing done or w be done; in 
Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannct aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word 
only, as rents, teverſions, &c, given by ſuch 
perfons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies pelitick ; thoſe things 
that cannot be aſſigned without deed, are ſaid 
to lie in grant. | 5 

GRANTEE! (S.) the perſon to whom any 

thing is given or granted by deed, 


GRA NTHAR (s.) in Lincolaſbire, a borough 


town, governed by an alderman, and 23 
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Juftices of the peace ; has 2 large market 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat popu- 
Jous, well built town, and by the greatneſs 
of its traffick, enriches many of its inbabi- 
tants; it has a fine church, whoſe ſpire 
ſteeple is 280 feet high, which by vulgar re- 
port is ſaid to ſtand awry; it has alſo a fine 
free-ſchool, that has produced many great 
ſcholars ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant" from Londen 35 computed, 
and 105 meaſured miles, 


GRANTOR (S) the perſon or body politick | 


that gives or makes a grant. 

GRA'NULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 
or grains, as gun-powder, ſhot, &c. 

GRANULA'TION (S.) the art of reducing 
metals into ſmall grains or globules, which 
is done by caſting the metals into cold water 
while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
pouring the metal through a cullender, or a 
new birchen broom ; gun-powder, common 
ſegar, &c. are uſually granulated, 


GRAPES (S,) the fruit of the vine, or that | 


which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 
mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called. 
GRA'PHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
the life with exactneſs or curioſity. 
GRA'/PHICE 8.) the art of painting, limn - 
ing, or drawing. | 
GRA'/PHOMETER (S.) an inſtrument for ſur- 
veying, commonly called a femi-circle, hav- 
a ruler, fights, and a compaſs in the mid - 
dle, to meafure heights, &c. 1 
GRA PNEL ANCHOR 1 an anchor for a 
ſmall ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold-faſts, 
CRA!PNELS (S.) large iron hooks to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to board, &c, 
GRAPPLE (V.) to contend, ſtrive, or endea- 
your. to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp 
or lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or 
otherwiſe ; in the Menage, a horſe js ſaid to 
”" with one or both legs, when he 
catches or raiſes them more heſtily, or higher 
- - then orginary, as if he were curvetting. 
GRA'SIER or GRAZIER (S.) one whoſe trade 
or employ is to feed of breed cattle for faod, 
a0 ſheep, oxen, &c, h 
GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to ſeize 
or Jay hold of v olently. | 

Graſp at, to deſire earneſtly, eagerly, and 
covetoufly, to wiſh or long for. | 

GRASS (S.) the common herbage of every 
field, uſed for feeding of cattle, either green, 
or dried, when it is called hay, 

Graſs-CGcfs, ſinall heaps or parcels of graſs 
vaked together after being mown or cut 
down, to dry or make hay of. 

Graſs Plot or Green, in Gardening, is one 
of the moſt conſiderable parts to diſtribute 
and order tegularly 3 they are made by cut- 
ting or parting of a part or portion of the 

arden or ground from the reſt, and laying 


GRA 


or place, or fowing it with bay-ſeed Ee. 


GRA'SSHOPPER (S.) an inſect that breedy 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble and ſpringy, and 
that leaps or jumps à conſiderable diſtance at 


once. . 
GRA'SSY (A.) full of, or mixed with grafs or 
common herbage. 
GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument that is uſually 
built or faſtened to the walls of kitchens, ta 
make large fires in to dreſs victuals, heat 


are uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable ; 
alſo the lattice-work, &c. of iron to let the 
water out of the ſtreets into the common- 
ſewers ; alſo the wire or net-works that 
ſtand before ſhop-windows to prevent thingy 
being ſtolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &c, to ſpeak thro', whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pre- 
vent getting out, &c. . 

GRATE (V.) to rub upon a rough matter or 
thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par- 
ticles, as bread, nutmegs for ſauce; alſo to 
be diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againſt one's 
mind or inclination, to fret, perplex, or 
diſturb, | 

GRATED (A.) reduced to powder, &c. by 
rubbing with, or upon a grater, as bread, nuts 
megs, &c. 

GRA'TEFUL (A.) ready to acknowledge or 

- reward a favour received ; agreeable, pleaſant, 
alſo delightful, Se. 


draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to 

enlarge or reduce it. 5 

GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent or gift made 
or returned to a perſon for ſome favour or ſer- 
vice heretofore received or done, 

GRA'TIFY (V.) to reward, recompence, or ro- 
pay a perſon for his labour, trouble, or fer- 
vice paſt or done. 

GRATING (S.) covering a thing with 4 lat- 
tice, as the openings upon the upper deck of 
a ſhip, between the mainmaſt and foremaſt, 
to let in light, air, c. below, 


againſt one's inclinations, 
GRA'TIOUS or GRA/CIOUS (A.) kind, be- 
neficent, merciful, tender-hearted, courteous, 
civil, 
GRA'TIOUSNESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, 
courteſy, fayourableneſs, &c. | 
GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee or reward, ei- 
ther at preſent or in expectation; freely, 
generoufly, | | 
GRA'TITUDE (S.) that noble and generous 
diſpoſition of the mind that takes all oppor- 
tunities to thank and reward every perſon for 
every favour or act of kindneſs done by, or 
received from another, | 
GRATUITY (S.) a gift, reward, or recome 
pence freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, labour, 
or favour done, : 


it eicher with turf eut from ſome other part 


waters for waſhing, &c, thoſe in chambers 


GRATICULA'TION (s.) the dividing a 


GRA'TING (A.) difagrecable, harſh, rough, 


GRATULA'TION (S,) a Fes an 
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ning with others in their joy or pleaſure at 
their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſucceſs, 
or pleaſyre to others. dy 

CRAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corps 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being hurtful or diſagreeable in ſight or ſmell 
to others. 

GRAVE (A.) ſober, ſedate, folemn, flow, 
majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a 
judge, biſhop, and other chief maigſtrate, &c. 
in Mufick, it is thoſe parts of the compoſi - 
tion whoſe notes are long and ſlow, and in 
which the harmony of the concords is per- 
ſectly diſtinguiſhed, and melodiouſly enter- 
tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for 
what follows; in Grammar, it is the mark 
or accent directing the manner of pronouncing 
ſyllables, and marked thus () denoting that 
the ſyllable over which it is placed, is to be 
pronounced in a deep, low tone, 

GRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, ſig- 

nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we ſay the 

grave Moerrice, c. it is alſo an addition to 
the ends of words, as landgrave, markgrave, 
palſgrave, Tc. 


of arms, or writing, &c, upon copper- 


and to bring off all the old filth that flicks 
to her ſides without. 8 
GRAVE DO (S.) in Phyfih, is a heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, inactivity, or liſtleſſneſs that at- 
tends ſome people upon catching cold, or 
otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration. 


for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 
&c, the finer part is like a large, gritted 
ſand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller 
pebbles, from among which the curiofi very 


ſtones, which when properly cut, are put 


rious toys; in Phyſich, it is a diſeaſe in the 
bladder and kidneys, occaſioned by the col- 
lecting or gathering together of a ſandy or 
gritty matter therein, which cohering toge- 
ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine: 
Some phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 
with the ſtone, only in an inferior degree. 


the walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. 
alſo to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, 
conquer, or overcome a perſon; to puzzle 
or render a man incapable of doing what is 
required, | | 

GRA'VELLINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
{mall ſtones, or pebbles, 


that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
by the working or getting in of ſmall ones 
or gravel between the ſhoes and hoofs, which 


GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats | 


plates, ſilver, gold, &c, in Ship-building, it | 
is to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the NG | 


GRA'/VEL (S.) that part of earth that is uſed 


frequently collect thoſe beautiful grained | 


into the tops of ſnuſf-boxes, and other cu-| 


GRA'VEL (V.) to ſtrew or lay gravel upon | 


CRAVE'LLING (S.) in Farriery, is a diſorder 
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part; ala the laying or firewing g avel in 
garden-walks, &c. or the puzzling or. filen- 
cing an opponent in argument, by throwing' 
ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, æ . 
GRA'VEN (A.) engraved. 1 
GRA'VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wile, 
and prudent carriage of learned, ſober, and 
judicious men, e pecially of thoſe advanced 
in years, whether they be miniſters of the 
church or ſtate, &c. | 2 
GRA'VER or ENGRA'VER (S.) who 
works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to mak 
any figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, 
&c, The ancients were very famous for this 
art upon precious ſtones, ſuch as cornelians, 
cryſtals, &c, as appears by many exquiſite 
pieces of workmanſhip ſtill in being in the 
cabinets of the curious, whoſe art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paint- 
ing being revived in Taly, graving alſo be- 
gan to appear again in precious tones, but 
came not to perfection till the beginning of 
the 15th century, when one Jabn di Corgni= 
| wole, .a Florentine, rendered himſelf famous 
for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from 
whence he took his name. The engraving 
upon wood and copper was not found ou 
here in Europe, at leaſt to a very mean de 
gree, till after the invention of printing, when 
Albert Durer and Lucas were the firft that 
brought it to perfection; the inſtrument 
wherewith this work is performed on metal, 
is called a graver, which is a ſmall angular 
piece of well-tempered ſteel, &c, In Sir- 
, it is a ſmall inſtrument, wherewith 
ales of foul teeth are taken off — ' 
GRA'VESEND (S.) in Kent, is a corporation! ' 
governed by a mayor, jurats, &c, it is ſituate 
upon the river Thames; here is ſeated one % 
the block-houſes for the ſecuring the paſſa 
of the Thames up to London; this being the 
common landing-place ſor all ſtrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of all forts 
of people, for whoſe convenience there are 
weekly two large markets well ſtored with 
all ſorts of proviſions ; here all outward-bound 
ſhips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor,, wherl + 
a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on 5 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. 
In 1727, the church, and greateſt part of 
this town, was by a dreadful fire burnt . 
down, which is now- rebuilt: By act ok 
parliament made in 1736, it is ordered, that 
no greater number of paſſengers ſhall be ta- 
ken into the tilt-boat than forty, and in the 
wherries ten, &c. diſtant from London 26 
computed, and 22 meaſured mile. 
GRA'VITATE (V.) to preſs, incline, of © 
ftrive to fall downwards. | 3 
GRAVITA'TING (A.) preſſing, moving, or 
ſtriving to go downwards. 2 8 


GRAVITATION (S.) the preſſure or action 


— 


&ttling to the quick, frets and feſters the 


of * body, upon another that is be- 


- 


neath | 
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© neath it, by the natural power of gravity. 
GRA'VITY (S.) the tendency or inclination 
that all bodies have towards one another, or 
to ſome one common center; in Mecbænicis, 
grevity is the cenatus or tendency of bodies 
towards the center of the earth; it is again 
divided into abſolute and relative, ſpecifick and 
apparent; but the writers upon theſe ſubjects 
ought to be conſulted by thoſe who would 
have a clear and diſtinct idea of the matter: 
CRA VV (S.) the natural juice that runs from 


any kind of fiſh or fleſh boiled, roaſted, &c. | 


When they are cut open while hot; all 
broths made of meat, are an inferior ſort of 


okay or GREY (S.) a colour partaking of 
part black and part white ; fo a man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their hair na- 
turally becomes of 
happens to moiſt perſons by that time they 
are 50 years of age, and often before. 

G2 AYHOUND or GRE'YHOUND (S.) a 
tall thin-bodied dog of almoſt all colours, 
uſed in hunting hares, &c, very ſwift, but 
of no ſcent ; ſo that if the prey gets out of 
fight it is commonly loſt. 


GRAY!NESS (S.) duſky-colouredneſs, er what | 


"is ſometimes called aſh- colour. 


GRAZE (V.) to feed or Jive upon graſs, like | 


a horſe, cow, ſheep, &c. alſo to keep or 
hire land for that purpoſe ; alſo to touch 


- lightly, glide, or eafily paſs over a place or | 
thing like a bullet, &c. ſlightly wounding | 


the upper-ſkin, &c, 
GRA'/ZIER (S.) See Graſier. 
GRAZ ING (S.) eating or feeding upon graſs; 
alſo ſlightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 
ing a thing. 
GREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 
tures, eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which is de- 
nominated differently, according to the uſe 
it is applied to, or conſiſtence it is of, the 
hard being called ſuet, &c. In Farriery, it 
is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a 
horſe, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, &c. 
- GREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 
&c. and is commonly ſpoken of coach, cart, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſles,. 
&c. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they are fubje&t to, and to make 
them move more eaſily ; ſometimes it means 
| bribing a perſon to do or forbear ſomething, 
GREA/SINESS (S.) the oilineſs cr ſlipperineſs 
of the outſide of a thing, occaſioned by be- 
ing over-heated, or naturally or- artificially 
in that condition. 8 
GREASY (S.) ſlippery, daubed or ſmeared 
with greaſe, fat, or oil. 
GREAT (A.) b'g, large, powerful, mighty, 
rich, noble, valiant, learned, &c. this word 
is a term of compariſon, and muſt be al- 
ways. underſtood relatively; ſo one, man 
may be a great ſcholar in compariſon to an- 
other, who never had any education, and 


of ſome other of a very extraordinary genius, 
GREA'/TNESS (S.) 
GREAVES (S.) armour wore by the ancients 
GRECIAN (S.) a native of that part of the 


GRE CISM (S.) a phraſe or ſentence ſpoke or 


GREECE (S.) a ſpacicus country, now almoſt 


2 mixed colour, which 


prieſts do not uſe ſurplices or ſquare caps, but 
only albes, ſtoles, and copes ; they 
ſmall ebony ſtaff in their hand, tipped with 


yet but indifferently qualified in compariſon | 


GRE 


acquirements, &c, 
INESS (S.) eminence, pobleneſs, 
largeneſs, mightineſs, &c, * 


on the legs. 


earth called Greeee ; alſo one who in theſe 
parts of the world has ſtudied and acquired 3 
good ſhare of knowledge in the Greek language. 


wrote after the idiom, manner, or true pro- 
priety of the Greek tongue or language. | 


all ſubject to the Turks, ſaid to have taken 
its name from a certain king called Gracus ; 
at fi:ſt his extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large : The natives 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for their 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to them 
from all parts of the world, either to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
improvers of moſt arts and fciences. They 
were the people who firſt ſubmitted to live 
regularly by ſtated laws; the Romans uſed 
to fend the children of their noblemen to 
Athens, a principal city in Greece, for educa- 
tion, &c, At preſent, they are exceedingly 
degenerated from what they formerly were, 
being cowed and over-awed by the Turks 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſts and 
laiety are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they 
frequently abjure the Chriſtian religion, and 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quiet 
enjoyment of the conveniencies of life, that 
were it not for the Chriſtian feſtivals, which 
are with great veneration obſerved, it iz 
thought the Chriſtian religion would long 
before now have been eradicated out of. the 
country, The Greet prieſts or prelates weax 
their hair long, and their pontifical and prieſt» 
ly habits differ from the Remiſb ones, The 
patriarch wears a dalmatick or long gown 
with ſleeves all embroidered, and upon hig 
head a regal erown inſtead of a mitre. The 
biſhops wear a cap like the hollow of a hat 
without brims down to their ears. The 


carry a 


ivory or mother of pearl. In the Sacrament, 
they uſe leavened bread, and adminiſter it 
in both kinds: They admit of no images in 
baſs relief or emboſſed work, but uſe paint- 
ings and ſculptures in copper or filver ; they 
uſe no muſick in their churches. Their 
monks or coloyers, who are generally of 
the order of St. e lead very auſtere 
lives, eſpecially thoſe of mount rbos ; they 
uſe the Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible; 
and tho*” they do not aſſert a purgatory, yet 
they pray for the dead, that God would 
have mercy upon them at the general judg- 
ment; they difown the pope's authority, 
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| obſerve many holidays, keep four folemn 
faſts or lents in the year, wherein they ab- 
ſtain from fleſh, butter, eggs, but permit 
the free uſe of fiſh, oil, and wine: Their 
ancient hiſtorians and poets were vaſtly ad- 
gifted to tales and fiftions, and their modern 
ones are given to viſions and extraordinary 


adventures, 


EE/DINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, an eager| 
_= unreaſonable appetite or deſire for or| 


after any thing. 


CREPDY (A.) coveting more than is ſuffi-| 


cient, defiring more than is fitting, 


GREE/K FIRE (S.) a compoſition of com- 


buſtible matter invented by one Callinieus, 
an ingenious engineer of Heliepolis, in Syria, 
in the 9th century, in order to deftroy the 
Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 


general of the emperor Pogorat's fleet, and 


39,000 men killed; the property of this fire 
was to burn briſkeſt in water, to diffuſe it- 
ſelf on all ſides, according to the impreſſion 


given it: Nothing but oil, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 


It was made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
gums, bitumen, and other drugs; they chat 
uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of copper, 
or ſhot it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
inſtruments. 

GREEN (S.) the colour ſo called, which graſs 
and moſt other herbage is naturally of ; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, &c, this is eſteemed 
the moſt ſalutary of all other coſours for the 


eyes, eſpecially weak or fore ones; this, | 


according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 
original colours of the rays of light, but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, &c, it is 
commonly made of a mixture of blue and 


ellow, ED 

CREEN (A.) is an appellation to many things 
that are raw, imperfect, not ripe, &c. as, 2 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as it was taken from the carcaſe ; 
ſo likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon 
in arts, ſciences, &c. is ſometimes ſaid to be 
green, raw, &c, likewiſe all farts of gram 
or fruits before they are arrived to their 
hep img or eatable ripeneſs, are ſaid to be 
green, Ce. q | 

CREE'N-HOUSE. (S.) an ornamental build- 
ing in large gardens, furniſhed with fto: gs 
and ther proper conveniences, to produ: g, 
promote, and preſerve warmth, in which the 
Og and other tender plants and fruits are 


kept. | | 
CREE/N-HUE (s.) in the Fore Law, is 
whatever grows within the foreſt of a green 
5 br 7 0 
CREPNISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 
colour of green. Sx” | 
GREE'NNESS (S.) the degree of green colour 
that is upon any thing; alſo the ſtate or cor 
dition of fruit, &c. before it arrives at its full 
maturity or ripeneſs; alſo the rawneſs, un- 


GRIT 
GREEN- WAX (S.) a Zaw term, uſed for 
the eſtreats, iſſues, and fines' of the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal 
of that court, made in green wax, to be levied 
in the county. | 3 
GREENWICH (S.) a town of Black-heath 
hundred, in the north-weſt of the county of 
Kent, 5 miles from London; it is a neat and - 
healthful place, pleaſantly ſeated in a gravelly 
ſoil, on the banks of the Thames, and w 
frequented by gentry 5 it was formerly 
court and birth-place of ſeveral kings an 
es of England; the park and bop BY 
ſeamen are two extraordinary things in their 
kind, both for beauty and convenience; the 
kings of England have neglected their court 
there for a long time paſt. „ 
GREET (V.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon ſue- 
ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. 3 
GREETING (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, 
courteouſly, or civilly to a perſon; a ſalutation. 
GREGO/RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 
which ſhews the new and full moon, wi 
the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac- 
cording to the regulation made by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. arro 1582, from who 
both the calendar and the year takes 18 
name, which, though it comes nearer to na- 
ture and truth than the old or Julian one, 
yet it is not without its errors, getting one 
hour and 20 minutes in 400 years, and 
conſequently a whole day in 7200 years; this 
computation was ſoon uſed in moſt countrieg 
of Europe, except England, Seoeden, and Den- 
mark, which occaſioned what is called the o 
and new-ſtile, the c1d-ſtile being now 11 days 
behind the new; ſo that the 12th day of an 
month in France, Spain, Sc. was the Frl. | 
here, till the new-ftile was introduced by . W 
late act of parliament, „„ 
GREGGO RIAN EPOC HA (S.) is that year or 
time the Gregorian year or computation of time 
took its riſe, this year 1759 being the rygth. 
GRENA'/DE (S.) in Cookery, veal collops lard- 
| ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a ſtew-pan, 
being covered and bottomed with thin flicey 
of bacon. 1 3 
GRE'SHAM COLLEGE (S.) a college found- 
ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant o 
London, in the year 1579. By the ſtatutes 
. of the foundation, there are ſeven lectures 
ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learning, 
viz, divinity, civil law, phyſick, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, geometry, and muſick, for which 
there is a falary of ſeven times 507, per 
amum, to ſeven profeſſors, with the conveni- 
ency of lodgings in the college; theſe lectures 
are only to be read in term time; the arms of 
the college are the ſame with the founder's, 
vix. argent, a cheveron ermeneſle between 
three mullets ſable. - Ss 
-GRVD-IRON (S.) 2 moveable frame or grate, 
commonly made of iron, to lay upon the fire, 


—_— 


Kiltulnels, or imperfection of on in 
ẽnade, art, ſcience, &c, "7 * | 


| and uſed to broil fleſh, fiſh, &c, on, jþ 


+ +. 


GRI 

CRIEF (S.) trouble, ſorrow, or vexation of 
heart or mind. 

GRIE/'VANCE (S.) any inconvenience, in- 
jury, loſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble, 
or ſorrow, 

GRIEVE (V.) to mourn, ſorrow for, or af- 

ter; alſo to afflit, injure, or hurt a per- 
ſon; to torment or vex. 

GRIE'/VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
difficult to go through, &c, 

GRIEVOUSNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, hea- 
vineſs, burdenſomneſs, &c. 

GRIFFIN or GRIFFON (S.) a bird of prey 
of the eagle kind; but the Ancients have 
very fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 
four legs, two wings and a beak, the upper 
or bird part repreſenting an eagle, and the 
lower a lion; they ſuppoſed it to watch over 


gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c, they con- | 


ſecrated it to the ſun, and the painters re- 
preſented Apol/s's chariot to be drawn by 
them; this fabulous creature is ſtill uied in 
heraldry, and by fign-painters, - 
SRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall ſpecies of 
eels; alſo a nick-name to an active, jocoſe, 
merry perſon, who is frequently called a 
merry grig. | 
GRILL (V.) to ſtew or ſcollop oyſters by put- 
ting them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper, and 
parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and ſo 
covering them with grated bread, and ſtew- 
ing them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with a red-het iron held over 
them; the ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 

. GRILLA/DE (S.) meat dreſſed on the grid- 
iron and cooked up with ſauces. 
ERVLLUS (S.) ſalt of vitriol, uſed to promote 

_ vomiting. . 

GRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 
rible, frightful, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable. 
GRIMA CE (S.) a diſtortion of the counte- 
nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
&c. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend 

one thing and mean another. 


GRIME (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmear | 


any thing with dirt, ſoot, greaſe, oil, or 
ſuch like matters, 


GRIMNESS (S.) the angry, difagreeable, or | 


frightful- appearance of a, perſon's counte- 
nance that is in a fury, dying agonies, &c. 
GCRUVMSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, ſeated about 
half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament ; 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, 
Kc. the mayor keeps his court weekly on 
Tueſday, and the bailiffs theirs on Friday 
its church is as large as moſt cathedrals ; its 
houſes are well built, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſtreets; it is a port town, but the har- 


bour is but indifferent; 124 computed, and | 


1 58 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
GRIN (V.) to ſnarl at, or ſhe the teeth an- 
grily, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed; alſo to 


laugh, twitter, or be pleaſed at a thing; or 


GRI 
CRIND (V.) to make ſmall by breaking with 
a mill-ftone, &c. alſo to make {mouth b 
wearing or rubbing off ſome part of a thing, 
GRVNDER (S.) a mul-man, one that labour 
in the act of grinding. LD 
GRINDERS (S.) the teeth of any creature, 
particularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies, 


breaking into ſmall pieces, making even or 
ſmooth ; alſo ſharpening edge- tools, by mak. 
ing the edge thinner; and ſometimes ap- 
plied to making contracts, where perſons 
are ſo very hard that they will not allow 
the work:mman ſufficient for his labour, 


grit, commonly of a round form ud b 
the workers in iron, eſpecially the maker 
of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leaſt 
ſo to thin the edge, that it may be eaſily ſet 
upon a hone, whetſtone, &c, for the pur- 
pole intended, 


to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; alſo to 
pinch, . grind, or give a perion too littie for 
their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 
firous of getting much by any means ; wheu 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the ſailors lay ſhe 


ripes. 5 | 
GRIPE (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze; lb 
a name for a covetous muck worm, uſurer,, 
Ec. alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's fern under 
water. 
GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormenting diſorder 
in the lower belly, commonly occiticncd by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by winds pent vp in the inte 
tines; this diſtemper very frequently attaci.s 
young children, and throws them, by its 
violence, into convulſions, 6 
The Gripes of a Ship, is the compaſs or, 
ſharpneſs of her ſtern under water, chiefly 
towards the bottom, 
GRI/'PINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſharpneſs, 
or tartneſs of any thing that produces or in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes, 15 
GRI'SLED (A.) mixed of two colours, a 
the hair of aficient people, white and black, 
called alfo hoary or gray-headed, 
GRVISLINESS (S.) uglineſs, frightfulneſs, tet- 
ribleneſs, horribleneſs; alſo party- coloured.) 
GRISLY (A.) hideous, frightſul, terrible, 
horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. 7 
GRIST (8.) ground corn, or grain fit: for 
grinding; ſometimes it means profit, ad- 
vantage, or benefit, as ſuch - or ſuch a thing 
brings grif, that is, profit, benefit, or ad- 
vantage to his mill. 9 5 


hard. 3s 
GRIT (S.) that duſt of ſandy ſtones, eſpe - 
| cially thoſe that are not eaſily reduced to 3 


fine powder; alſo the grain, toughneſs, ot 
compoſition of all ſorts of ſharpening ſtones, 


to expreſs our contewpt or ſcorn of a per- 
ſoa in trouble, or by way of menace. 


as whetſtones, grindſtones, &c. alſo the 


GRINDING (S.) bringing down either by | 


GRUNDSTONE (S.) a ſtone with a thary 


GRIPE (v.) to clench or hold faſt in the fif, | 


GRI'STLE (S.) in Anatomy, a ſtrong, catti- | 
laginous, fleſhy ſubſtance, very tough and, 


585 = fees A at twa} ud 
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cROCERS (S.) one of the twelve compa- 


CROPE (V.) to move, act, or go in the dark, 


6R O 
name of a fiſh, ſometimes called a grample, 


GRITTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
large ſand, or very ſmall tones ; alſo duſti- 


8 | 
GROAN- (V.) to figh, moan, lament, or 
make a diſmal noiſe, either by reaſon of 
great pain of body or aMiftion of mind; 
and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 
in rutting- time. . 4 
GROAN (S.) a figh or mournful noiſe made 
by a perſon in real or pretended pain, ſorrow, 


CROANING: (S.) making diſmal fighs, or 
ſorrowful expreſſions of internal miſery. 

CROAT (S.) an Eagliſb ſilver coin, worth 
four pence, or the part of a ſhilling. 

GROATS (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, before 


it is ground, 


nies of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor was formerly choſen; their proper buſi - 
neſs is to ſell ſugar, currants, raiſins, figs,: 
prunes, & e. Anciently, it meant ingroſſers 
or monopolizers, as appears by ſtatute 37 
Edivard II. cap. 5. 


CRO CERT (S.) plumbs, ſugar, ſpices, &c. 


and becauſe that trade has occaſion for fre- 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels 
of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch 


as half. pence and farthings, go by this 


name. | 
GRO'GRAM (S.) a ſort of filk ſtuff, of a 
large or coarſe thread. Te, 
GROIN (S.) that part of the body between 


the belly and the thighs, adjoiniag te the 


privities. ? 

CROMETS (S.) rings faſtened with ſtaples on 
the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which the 
baſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt, 

GROOM (S.) generally means: a perſon that 
waits upon or looks after horſes ; but it alſo 
means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſhold, 
as groom of the ſtole, almonry, compting- 
houſe, privy-chamber, &c. 

Groom of the Stole, an officer in the king's 
houſhold, that has the care of the king's 
wardrobe, [oe 

Groom Porter, is an officer of the houſe- 
hold, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee the king's 
lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 
and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c. and 
to decide diſputes ariſing at any game. 

GROOVE (S.) a hollow or channel cut by 
maſons, carpenters, &c, in ſtone, wood, 
Kc. to ſlide ſomething in or along, as a 
mutter, &c. Among Miners, it ſignifies the 
whole digging in or for a mine, comprizing 
the ſhafts, pumps, drifts, &c. | 


both as to place and knowledge. 


GRO PING (S.) going or walking along in 


dark places, by means of the hands feeling 


the ſides of the walls, &e. alſo an indecent | 


putting the hands under womens garments ; 


GRO 
of rivers for fiſh, and by toying or plavi 
with their gills, Stata ts fs Maw 
do be eaſily caught with the hand. | 
GROSS (A.) fat, thick, full of humours, foul, 
or what wants purging or cleanſing; in 
© Trade, the whole or total weight both of caſk 
and commodities, &c. and in Lew; means 
abſolute or independent; alſo wicked, vile, or 
unmannerly. 8 | 
GROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether by 
- meaſure or tale, as buttons, ferrets, &c, - 
GRO'SSNESS (5.) foulneſs, fatneſs, thickneſs, 
dullneſs, baſeneſs, | 
GROT or GROTTO (S.) a cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 
ring place, but is generally ſpoke of an arti- 
ficial, pleaſant, cool retirement, built on pur- 
poſe in a garden for pleaſure. 
GROTE/SQUE WORK (S.) both in Painting 
and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſenta- 
tions of figures and creatures that have ne 
being, but in the defigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of realities ; this 
is ſometimes called antique; this term is 
univerſally extended to all manner of extraor- 
dinary performances, whether of habits, diſ- 
courſes, &c, ' 5 
GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the ancient Hea- 
thens, thoſe places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 
offered human as well as other ſacrifices, ' - 
GRO'VELLING (S.) lying prone, or with the 
face upon or towards the ground; in Hunt- 
ing, a deer is ſaid to feed grovelling, when flie 
feeds lying on her belly. 15 Fs 
GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 'a 
ſnarling angry noiſe, like a dog. | 
GROU'LING (S.) murmuring, muttering, 
mbling. | 
GROUND (S.) the earth, pavement, or place 
on which we walk in the ſtreets, fields, &c. , 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 
cauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes ; 
in Painting, it is that ſurface upon which 
the hiſtory or deſign is painted, and is prö- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the origi- 
nal colour with which it was firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſhield is the field 
of the arms; in Erching, it is the gum or 
' compoſition that is ſpread over the plate in 
order to draw the deſign on, &c. EEE. 
GROUND (V.) to inſtruct a perſon perfectly 
in the principle of an art, ſcience, or opi- 
nion ; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down upon 
the earth, that before was carried upon mens 
ſhoulders, &c. | | 
GROU'NDLESS (A.) without any certain 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. , 1 
GROUNDS (S.) the reaſon, foundation, or 
principles upon which arts, ſciences, and other 
matters are built -or performed; alſo the 


allo the grabbling with the hands in the holes | 


dregs or lets of liquor, eſpecially thoſe made 


from 


Un 


From malt; alſo the name of powder wace cation of an infant; ſometimes this term 
of ſtarch, uſed by the barbers to ornament 


their wigs with, unſcented, 


GROUNDSEL (S.) the bottem part of a door- 


frame, or threſhold of a door- way. 
CROUND-TVMBERS. (S.) in Ship-building, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are faſ- 
tened to it with bolts thio' the keelfon, 
GROUP 8.) a collection or aflemblage of two 
or more figures of men, birds, beaſts, &c. 
which have a viſible relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another. 


GROUT (S.) the ſediment of broth, or any 


. thang that has oatmeal, &c. in it. 
GROW (V.) to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh, en- 
large or proſper. 
GRUB (S.) an inſet or maggot that troubles 
. gardeners very much. 
GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
the roots; alſo to goon in a mein, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living. 
GRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of 
What any perſon has or enjoys. | 
GRU/DGINGS (S.) thinking much of, repin- 
ing at, or envying another's happineſs. 
GRU'EL (S.) -@ fort of liquid food, commonly 
made of water and oatmeal. | 
GRUFF (A.) ſurly, ill-natur'd,churlifh, dogged. 
GRU/FFNESS (S.) ſurlineſs, ill-naturedneſs, 
churliſhneſs, ſourneſs, &c. 
„ (V.) to murmur, repine, or find 
fault 


CRUMBLING (S.) doing ſomething with an 
Iwill, finding fault, and uttering a diſlike, 

- but not openly. | „ 

GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe 
like a hog, 

GRUNTING (S.) bemoaning one's ſelf or 
making a diſagreeable noiſe hke a hog. 

GUAVACUM {S.) a phyſical wood, called 
alſo lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier, 

GUARANTEE! (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agrecing parties to 
fee juitice done between them; in a Law 
Senje, it is one that jome perion has obliged 
himſelf to keep harmleſs, 

GUA'/RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a 
guarantee. 

GUARD (V.) to look after, defend, protect, 
or keep ſafely ;- in Fencing, it is an action or 
oy proper to defend or ſcreen the body 

om another's ſword. : 
'- GUARD (S.) the duty or ſervice done by the 


GUG 


alſo wardens, as guardian or warden of the 
Ciaque-Ports, who has the juriſdiction of 
the Cinque-Ports, with all the power that 
the admiral of England has in other places, 
GUA/RDIANSHIP (S.) the office or duty of 
one that is appointed a guardian, | 
GUARDS (S.) in Alironomy, are the two ſtan 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part of 
the chariot, on the tail of the li Buy: 
2lſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediately at 
tending upon the king and his palace, are 
called te guards. | 
GU/BBINGS (S.) the trimmings or parings of 
falt fiſh, ſuch as cod, habberdine, &c. 
GU/DGEON (S.) the name of a ſmall river 
fiſh; alio a nick name given to a perſon 
that is impoſed upon, or cheated by others 
alſo the iron eyes drove into the ſtern-poſ 
of a ſhip, in which the pintles of the rudder 
go in and hang on. a 
GUELPHS (S.) a famous Italian faction that 
filled Italy with blood for many years, by 
their wars with, and oppoſition to the Gi- 
belines; they are reported to have taken theit 
rife from Welfe or Welſo, fixth brother of 
Henry, Duke of Bavaria; he aſſiſted by Rage 
king of Siciſy, and others, made war with 


Conrade. 


ſatisfaction for ſomething done. 1 354 
GUE'RITE (S.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe bu. 
fineſs is to take care of the ditch, ad 
watch againſt any ſurprize of the enemy; 
vulgarly this is called a centry-box, 
GUE/RKINS (s.) ſee Gbertins. 
GUE'RNSEY (S.) an iſland upon the coaſt of 
Normandy, ſubject to the king of England, 
five leagues north-weſt of Ferſey, about 13 
miles in length, and 36 in compaſs; the foil 
is very fruitful, and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle; there 1s 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other venomous 
creature in it; the inhabitants ſpeak a ſort 
of broken French; the iſland has ten pariſhes, 
and one market town, which is likewiſea 
haven, and called St. Peter's port. = 
GUESS (S.) a ſuppoſition, conjecture, or ima- 
gination. 


N 2 
ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the] GUESS (V.) to ſappoſe, imagine, or conjec- 


fſurprizes and efforts of the enemy; of this 


ture. : 


there are many ſorts, as the main guard, | GUEST (S.) a viſitor, ſtranger, or one invi- 


grand guard, advance guard, &c. 

GUARD ANT (A.) in Heralary, is when 7 
lion or other beaſt is borne in a coat of arms 
with his face full towards the ſpectator; 
ſome heralds ſay, a lion ſhould never be 

borne thus, and a leopard always. 

GUARDIAN (S.) one who has the charge 
and care of perſons committed to him, and 


ted to a feaſt, who is not a member of the 


family, | 1 re 

GUET (S.) a centry, watch, or ſpy, appointed 
to look after a place, and give information 
of what paſſes, 3 N 
GU/GGLE (V.) to make a noiſe, like one 
that holds water in his throat to waſh it, ot 
the noiſe made by pouring of water or other 


who has the diſpoſal of the etfects and _ 
1 | | 


li out of a bottle with a long neck. 
quor out of a | with DANCE 
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applied to officers, and tken they are called 


| 
GUE'RDON (S.) a recompence, reward, r 
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- EUIDANCE (S.) leading, dipecting, ſhewing, nt firſt made, was brought from a kingdoms 
or conducting. 3 | of the ſame name in Africa, whoſe chief ö 
GVIDE (S.) a leader, director, teacher, or] Productions are cotton, rice, ſugar-canes, «+ * 
inſtructor. | gold, elephants, peacocks, apes, ivory, &c. 5 
GUIDE (V.) to ſhew, teach, or inſtru per- GUISE (S.) the mode, manner, faſhion, cuſ⸗ 
ſons 2 road, art or ſcience, they are unſkil- | tom or way of doing any thing. - 
fol ing | | | GULES (S.) in 3 is 4 red colour; in 
GUIDON (s.) a flag or ftandard borne by the Emblazening, ſome call it in noblemens coats 
king's life-guard, broad at one end, and al- ruby, and in ſovereign princes: Mars; in 
moſt a point at the other, lit, or divided] #ngraving, it is expreſſed by perpendicular 
into two parts; alſo the name of the officer | lines drawn from the top of the eſcuteheom 
who bears or carries it, 'and is the ſame, | to the bottom, 8 0 
both perſon and thing, among the horſe that GULF (S.) an arm or part of the ſea running 
the enſign is among the foot; alſo the name | up within the land; alſo any dangerous or 
of certain prieſts formerly eſtabliſhed at | bottomleſs hole or place, either in the ſea or 
Rane, to conduct and guide pilgrims to Fe- | elſewhere, RES 
ruſalem, to viſit the holy places, to affiſt | GULL (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or wheedle 
them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform | a perſon out of his money, & . | 
the laſt offices to them if they died. | GULL (S.) the name of a ſea-fewl; alſo 2 
GUILD (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a tax, fine, | nick name for an eaſy credulous perſon. 
or tribute ; but more particularly a ſociety or ' GU/LLET (S.) the windpipe. | . 
company incorporated by publick authority, | GU!LLY-HOLE (S.) the place where the 
with immunities and privileges to encourage | Water of the ſtreets runs down or into, in 
the improvement of manufactures, &c. from order to be conveyed through the ſhores ints 
whence the publick hall of the city of Londow, | the river. 8 
and other corporations, where the mayor, al- GULP (S.) a mouthful of liquor, er as muck 
dermen, common- council, citizens, &c. meet as a perſon can ſwallow at one time. 
to make their publick elections, and do the GULP (V.) to make a noiſe by / ſwallowing 
publick buſineſs, is called the Guild- Hall. down of liquor, 5 
GUILDERS (S.) a Dutch coin, about two | GUM (V.) to ſtiffen, ſmear, or daub over 
ſhillings value, and a German one of about | with gum, | 
three ſhillings and nine-pence. GUM (S.) a vegetable juice that comes thro? 
GUPLDFORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſome called | the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the county-town, upon account of the afſizes | the warmth of the fun, or action of the air 
being often held here, and the election for upon it, becomes hard, and e 
parliament-men always; though it has nei- | tranſparent ; the diſtinction between a gun 
ther the county-goal, nor the aſſizes always | and a reſin is, that moſt are diſſoluble 
held here; it is ſeated on the decline of an | by water only, which reſin is not; they are 
hill, and has the river Mye navigable, quite | applicable to many uſes, 1 
up to it, which renders its trade conſiderable } GU/MMINESS (S.) ft:ckineſs, - clammineſs, 
for timber, &c. a ſmall woollen manufacture or of the nature and quality af gum. 
is till carried on here; it is a borough-town, | GUMMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 
that ſends two members to parliament, go- | Sum. + 
verned by a mayor, &c. it is a large, hand- | GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth 
ſome, neat, well-built town, with three in which the teeth grow. 
handſome churches ; it hath a good market } GUN (S.) a general name for all ſorts 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from London | fizes of fire-arms. . 4 7 
25 computed and 30 meaſured miles, GU/NNEL or GUUNWALE (S.) in a Ship, ie 


GUILE (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, that piece of timber that reaches on either 
lying, cheating, &c. | fide from the half-deck to the fore-caftle x 
CUILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- | alſo the lower part of a port where a piece 
ing, impoſing, &c. | of ordnance lies. 2th : 
GUILT or -GUV/LTINESS (S.) criminalneſs, | GUUNNER (S.) a perſon ſkilful in managing 
the being conſcious of having done ſome- | the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, or army. 
thing that ought not to have been'done. GUNNER (S.) the art of direQing the 
GCUILTLESS (A.) innocent, free from blame, | ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 
fault or crime, &c, ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 
. GUTLTY (A.) thehaving done or ſaid ſome-| execution at any given diſtance: within the 
thing to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- | reach of the piece. . 
demnation. GUN- POWDER (S.) an artificial campoſition 
GUINEA or GUUNEY (S.) the name of a] of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, and charcoal mixed to- 
current gold coin at this time in England, | - gether, which very eaſily takes fire, and ra- 
whoſe preſent value is 21 ſhillings, but has | refies and expands the air with great violenge, 
been both more and leſs ; it is called by this | eſpecially when confined in a gun or tybe, - 
name, becauſe the gold of which they were | from whence it takes its name; it Yon 
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ol feats in gunnery, fire-works, e. are 
_ performed ; it may be made ſtronger or 
. weaker, at the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for 
the uſe it is applied to. | 
 QUINTER (S.) the vulgar name given by 
ſeamen to a two foot ſcale, upon which are 
ſeveral ſorts of lines, by which any common 
8 in plain ſailing, c. may be anſwered 
ciently exact for practice. 

Gunter's Line, one of the lines upon the 
unter 's ſcale, upon which are laid down the 
logarithms, by means whereof any queſtion 
veſolvable by the tables may be wrought by 


x the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and ſome- 


times by ſliding, | 
Cunter's 
quadrant of a circle deſcribed upon wood, 
Braſs, &c. being partly a ſtereographick pro- 
Jection on the plane of the equinoctial, the 
eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the poles 
of the world ; fo that the tropick, ecliptick, 
and horizon, are arches of circles, but the 
Pour circles all curves, drawn by means of 
| ſeveral altitudes of the ſun for ſome particular 
latitude every day in the year. 
CUSH (V.) to flow or run out violently, like 
liquor when the head of the caſk is burſt out. 
GU/SSET (S.) a piece of cloth much broader 
at one end than the other, that is ſown into 
ether pieces to widen it, as women do their 
Kifts, ſeamen their fails, &c, in Heraldry, it 
di one of the abatements of honour. 
- GUST (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind. 
© GUST or GUSTO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. | 
GUT (V.) to empty or take out the infide of 
any creature or thing, 
GUTS (S.) the bowels or entrails of any living 
creature; ſometimes it is ſpoken univerſally 
of the inſide of a houſe, clock, &c. 
GU'TTA-SERENA (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
confifting in an intire prevention of fight, 
without any viſible diſorder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
| than before, - a 
GUTTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough 
made of wood, lead, ſtone, &c. on the tops 
of houſes, to convey the water off. 
GU'TTER (V.) to waſte or melt away irregu- 
larly, like a candle that has knobs of cotton 
in the wick, which occaſions the tallow to 


run down on the ſides. 

CU!'TTLE (V.) to eat much or often, to de- 
light in feeding. 

GU/TTLING (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing 
the guts full of food, and is very near a-kin 
to gluttony. LOR” 

. GUTTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 


the throat, from whence thoſe letters that are 

- founded in the throat are called guttural. 
GU/ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fuddle, to drink 
much and greedily, | | 
GYBE (V.) to flout, flter, joke, banter, or 
expreſs one's ſelf ludicrouſly upon a perſon or 


| 
Quadrant, is the fourth part or 


| 


| GYMNA'SIARCH (8 


GYMNA/SIUM (S.) a ſchool, or place of 


as wreſtling, fencing, ſhooting, &c. which 


the ſacrifices of the temple, run after” 


GYMNA'/STICK (A.) ſomething belonging 


GyYMNô PE DIA (s.) a dance uſed by the \ 


GYMNO/SOPHISTS (S.) certain philoſophers 


had his particular retirement, where they 


. dution of the earth without culture: They 


thing, 


, Ee IO Te Or® * * 
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.) the head, ruler 
vernor or maſter of a Leon or college, jak 
. ticularly where bodily exerciſes, as fencing 

wreſtling, Ec. are taught, 


exerciſe in any art or ſcience, particular 
where bodily eterciſes are made 15 of, lich 


among the ancient Greeks were performel 
naked, or very nearly ſo, and of which they 
were very fond; theſe inclinations they car. 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduces 
theſe ſports and exerciſes in the ſeveral places 
which they conquered, Jaſen having intro. 
duced theſe novelties at 2 

a aſum, many of the Yagdi g 

ſelves up intirely to the ſportꝭ 
and imitated the cuſtoms of 
and ſo deſpiſing what was befanc 
nourable in their own count 
to excel in ſuch things only, Wa 
ſteem among the Greeks : The 
neglecting the duties of their mi 


exerciſes, and were ambitious of obtaining 
the prizes, which were the rewards of ſuch 
as were moſt ſucceſsful ; as may be ſeen by 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees, 


or relating to a bodily exerciſe, as wreſtling 
dancing, &c. 8 15 


ancient Lacedemonians, that was performed 
during their ſacrifices by young perſons naked, 
_ ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in honour 
0 2 = T 


among the Greeks who wore no cloaths, un- 
leſs to ſecure their modeſty ; there were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africt, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians; the Afri- 
can gymnoſopbiſis dwelt upon a mountain in 
Ethiopia near the Nile, without the accom- 
modation of either houſe or cell; they did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, nor ſaeri - 
ficed ia common like others, but every one 


performed their devotions, and ſtudied by 
themſelves; if any perfon killed another by 
chance-medley, they came before them tv 
beg abſolution, ſubmitting themſelves to the 
penances enjoined, without the performance 
of which it was not lawful for them to te- 
turn home; they lived upon the natural pro- 


are reported to have invented and improved 
many arts and ſciences, particularly aſtr0- 
nomy and phyfick ; for which reaſon they 
were frequently conſulted by princes and 0- 
ther great perſonages upon the moſt difficult 
caſes, but would not wait upon their inqui- 
rers, but obliged them to come themſelves, 
or ſend their meſſages z every day at dinner 
they examined their diſciples or ſcholars now 
they had employed the morning, pon 2 
I er 


3 
- 


n 

* one was obliged to male out, that = 

88 cv Ha buſy in diſcharging ſome good of- 
 fice, practiſing ſome viitue, or improving 

- himſelf in ; 
was to have no dinner, 

GYNZAECO/CRACY (S.) the rule or govern- 


— 


coat government. | 
GY/PSIES S.) trolling beggars, that pretend 
to tell fortunes, &e. TD EDT 
GYRA!TION (S.) the running, whirling, or 
turning round of any thing, as of a boy's 
top, &c, alſo a giddineſs or ſwimming in the 


* 


the ſixth conſonant; the nice ſplitters of 
hairs have very much conteſted whether it is 
ter or no, ſome calling it a mere aſpira- 


ally, te all 

esc is, as is evident from the 
in ables, houſe, horſe, here, 

eig of words it has al- 
nz it, but in the middle 
ER Is frequently followed 
by a conſonant; erer it follows P, it 
is ſounded together-with it like an F, as in 
Philip, Se. Among the Ancients, it was a 
numeral, ſignifying; 200; when a daſh was 
added to the top, thus, H, it fignified as 
many thouſands, - -- - 


intents, as much a letter as 


| HA'BEAS CORPUS.(S.) the name of a writ, 


Ute which a perſon indicted for a treſpaſs before | 
ome the juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran- 
ele. chiſe, and impriſoned for it, may have out 
fri- of the King's-Bench, thereby ta, remove 
in himſelf thither at his own coſts, to anſwer 
m · the cauſe at the bar thereof. The order in 
did this caſe is, firſt to procure a certiorari out 
ri- of the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid 
Ine juſtices, for removing the inditment into 
ey the King's-Bench, and upon that to procure 
by this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body 
by do be brought at a certain day. 

ty HA'/BERDASHER (S.) the name of a trader 
he in various ſmall wares or goods, as thread, 
ce tape, ribbands, necdles, pins, &c. alſo a 
e- ö ſeller of hats, ' 

9 HABERDINE (S.) an ordinary ſort of cod- 
fiſh that is ſalted, particularly in Scotland. 

d  HABE'RGEON (S.) a coat of mail, or piece 
)- of defenſative armour in form of a coat that 
y covered the party from the neck to the 
P waiſt; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 


a piece that covers the head and neck, and 
ſhoulders. | 


HAB'ILIMENT (S.) all forts of apparel or 
cloathing; and in Mar, all manner of ne- 


ſome part of learning, or elſe he 


ment of women, commonly called petty- 


I'S che eighth letter in our alphabet, and 


iel e breathing; but in our language it is 


ceſſary Proviſions, as armour, harneſs, uten- 


HAD 
HA! BTT (S.) an inclination or diſpoſition both 
of the mind and body, attained by a repeated 
exerciſing the ſame thing often over, by which 
a readineſs or perfection in the performance, 
or a ſatisfaction in, or liking to the thing is 
acquired ; it is alſo the name of the cuſtoma- 
ry eloatthng of any coumry or people, whith 
in 'differgat countries are in different modes, 
but all make a very conſiderable difference 
bet wern the men and the women; ſo that 
the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon fight of 
the garments, cloathing, or habit; the Jes 
were ſtrictly forbid. the woman's wearing 
that which pertained te the man, and the 
man's putting on'a"woman's garment, which 
interpreters ſuppoſ Mas to keep them not 
rity that might 
the hea- 


theniſh practe 


remonies, which 


women, and the women like men. In the 
Eat, the men ſacrificed generally to the 
moon in womens cloaths, and the women 
in mens, becauſe this planet-was adored un- 
der the name both of god and goddeſs, and 
was affirmed to be of both ſexes : the cuſ- 
tom of moſt nations is to diſtinguiſh perſons 
by their Habit; fo with Us, a clergyman, 
lawyer, magiſtrate, c. have diſtin& ſorts 
of habit, in which others appearing, 2 


eſteemed cheats. 5 Rs 
HA'/BITABLE (A.) any place, or houſe, ſit to 
houſe; Sc. 


live, dwell, or reſide in. 
HABITA'TION (S.) the place, 
where a perſon ordinarily or conſtantly re- 
ſides or lives. | 5 
HA/BITED (A.) cloathed or dreſſed 3 alſo 
uſed or accuſtomed to do this or that. 
HABI'TUAL-(A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. ar 
HABT TU ATE (v.) to uſe or accuſtom one's 
ſelf to the practice of any thing. ; 
HA'BITUDE (S.) the diſpoſition or inclina- 
tion of the mind or body, acquired by much 
practice. | | {= 
HA'B-N AB-(Part.) at all adventures, without 
thought or conſideration, raſhly, inadver- 
'tent 0 * 
HACK (v.) to cut, he or ſlit any how, with · 
out regard to one part more than another. 
HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in common, 
or upon all occaſions, as a horſe, cloke, c. 
HA'CKNEY (S.) any creature or thing kept 
to be let out for common or publick uſe, as 
borſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of a fa- 
mous village about two miles from London, 
where. vaſt. numbers of the rich merchanws 
and tradeſmen of that city have country- 
. houſes, lodgings,” &c. _ A 
HA'DDOCK. (S.) a ſort of fiſh that is ſalted - 
for long keeping, ſomething. like a cod, but 
not ſo good in kind, nor large in fize. 


. 


Ils and anununition, &c, 


HA'DDON-PASTURE (S.) a very large piece : 


% 
= 
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of ground near Bakewell in 
rich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 
much money for it as would ſurround it. 
with ſhillings, which was refuſed ; it is part 
of the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 
_ Rutland. . | 
-HA'DLEY (S.) in Suffolk, is a large town- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldetmen, 
common- council, &c, it hath two markets 
weekly, wiz. à large one on Monday for all 
ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
ſmaller on Saturday; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen- 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
dan 58 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 
HAF T (S.) the handle of any ſharp-cutting 
inſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c. 


£ HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- . 


ploy is to make hafts, or handles for knives, 
Kc. of ivory, wood, horn, &c. 
HA or HA/GARD- (S.) a witch; alſo any 
all-looking, withered, croſs, ill-natured old 
woman. — 
HAG (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a perſon 
by too much fatigue or labour. 
HA GARENS 55 the deſcendants of I/- 
mae, called alſo Iſbmaelites, Saracens, and 
Arabians, | | | 
- HA'GGAS (S.) in Cookery, a fort of olio, or 
mixture of ſeveral things put together and 
fried in & pan. | | 
+HA'GGLE (V.) to ſcrew and beat down the 
price of a commodity very low, by abating a 
« - ſmall ſum at a time, and deducting ſome part 
of the price even after the contract is made; 
alſo to cut a joint of meat in a diſorderly and 
unhandſome manner. 
HAGRIOGRAPHA (S.) the ancient word for 


the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the | 


cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 


- . Teftament was divided into three parts, wiz. | 


Moſes's law, the prophets, and the Hagriogra- 

: -phay by which laſt is meant the Pſains, 
Proverbs, Job, Exra, Chronicles, Solomon's 
Song, Ruth, Eccleſiafles, and: Efther, The 
1 - Fews reckon Daniel and the Lamentations 
alſo among the Hagiographa, and not among 

- + the prophets. 5 
- HAGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of holy or 


ſacred things. 


-HAGUE (S.) the fineſt village in Europe, and 


much axceeding many cities in bigneſs and 


beauty; it lies in the province of Holland, 
a about-two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- | 
den and Delf, beautified with many fine 


. buildings, and the ftreets with rows of trees; 
this is the meeting-place for the ſtates-gene- 


ral, the ſtates of the provinces, the court of 


Holland; the high council, court of Brabant, 
and council of ſtate ; here the earls of Hel- 
land formerly reſided, as did the princes of 
Orange; here the ftates, in 1586, abrogated 


the authority of Philip II. of Spain, and | 


g held a conference in 16 IO, upon the five ar- 


ticles af the remonſtrants, which occaſioned 


— 


Derbyſhire, ſo 


— 1 11 


| HAV/CITES (S.) a Mabometan ſect, who le 
lieve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal, aſſumel 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted in 
their creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to judg 
the world at the laſt day, that he is to reiz 
40 Years on the earth with the ſame bol 
he had when crucified, that he is to Jef 
anti-chriſt, and then the world ſhall be : 
an end, Pecock affirms this laſt opinion to be 
generally received among the Turks, 
HAIL (S.) that meteor of the air that comey 
down in ſmall icy particles, commonly about 
the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 
large, which in ſtorms do much damage ty 
houſes, by breaking the windows, &c, Phi. 
loſophers are much divided about the origin 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to he 
formed of drops of rain, frozen in their pal. 
ſage thro* the middle region of the air, 
HAIL (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in gel 
order and condition. - | 
HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a di. 
tance, to make ſuch enquiries as are neceſ- 
ſary ; alſo to pour or ſhower down {mall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky, 
HAVNOUS or HEVNOUS (A.) very wicked, 
odious, hateful, or diſagreeable. | 


| HAVNOUSNESS or HEI'NOUSNESS (s.) 


wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 
HAIR (S.) thoſe ſmall fine threads that groy 
out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones; it is in men longeſt upor 
the head; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool ; the Fezos were under ſome 
particular regulations as to their bair; they 
were not permitted to cut their hair round, 
becaufe the Arabians, Amnmonites, Moabite, 
Edomites, Sc. are ſaid to have done ſo in 
Imitation of Bacchus ; upon ſome occaſions 
they were to ſhave or cut off their Bai, 25 
in caſe of a leproſy, &c. it was eſteemed 2 
notable honour among the antient Gault to 
have long hair, for which reaſon Juliut Ce- 
ſar, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their batr, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion; and fo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way-of life, and betook them- 
| ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ſhaven, 
as a token that they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, and made a vow- of perpetual 
ſubjectidn to their ſuperiors, The royal fa- 
mily of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood to wear long Hair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled ; ſome writers affirm that the ſeveral 
degrees of men among them were known by 
the cut of their Hair, and if a ſon of Fran 


ration that he was excluded from the crown; 
but in proceſs of time, this extravagance 
changed into another, and every one Was 
forbid wearing long hair, under penalty of 
excommunication, Many uſes are made 

hair, or what is commonly called wool, 4 


cloth for mene cloths,' hats, &c. HAIR'S 


had -his hair cut, it was a publick decla - 


gecla- 
own; 
gance 
- a 
ty 0 
he of 
ol, a3 


Ns 
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ATR'S BREADTH (s.) is a meaſure. ſup- 
— to contain the forty-eighth part of an 
HAVRY (A.) covered over, or having much 


hair. 


ment of war much uſed formerly, conſiſt- 


5 ing of a ſtaff about five feet Jong, with a 


Reel head, in the ſhape of an axe; in Far- 
riery, it is a piece of iron, an inch broad, 
apd about three inches long, riveted to the 
toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading upon his toe. ; 

HALBARDIE'R (S.) one who carries or uſes 
2 halbard, which is commonly done by a 
ſerjeant or corporal in the army. 

HA!/LCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs, and publick tranquillity. 

HALE (V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 
viclently. * 

HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrong, healthy, 
&c, the ſame with Hail. 

HA'/LESWORTH (S.) in Suffolk, a populous 
town, whoſe market is large, WN on 
Tueſday, occaſioned chiefly by the linen 

arn, which the women of this town and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities tb ſell, to make cloth 
both for domeſtic uſe, and publick ſale, 


HALF (S.) one part of any thing givided into 


two equal or exact parts; and in Lau it is 
called the moiety, f 


HALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin. 


for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; for- 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 
creaſe ; ſo that it might eaſily be broke into 
two or four parts. 


HALF MOON (S.) in Fortification, is an out- 


work that has only two faces, forming to- 


gether a ſaliant angle, which is Ranked by | 


ſome part of the place, and of the other 
baſtions. 2 
-HALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
upon any appeal in the eccleſiaſtical or marine 
cauſes, ws b 
HALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impannelled in a 
cauſe where à ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conſiſting of half natives and half foreigners. 
HA'/LIBUT (S.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
ſome calle} a turbet, though it is generally 
eſtcemed inferior to it, 
HALIFAX (S.) in the Ve Riding of Yerk- 
fire, a very large and populous town, con- 
liſting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly ſituated upon the river 
Kaldar, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 
aſcent of a hill; this town, with its depen- 
dencies, is hardly to be matched in England, 
exccpt by London, as having a greater number 
of inhabitants, who within 150 years. lafi 
paſt, by their induſtriovs applicatica to the 


woollen manufactures, have greatly enriched 


x 


5 © 
” , * * 


Ha LBARD or HA/LBERD (s.) an inſtru- 


4 


HALLELU!JAH (s.) 


3 
1 


HA. 
and increaſed che country all about them; 
the whole is but one pariſh, tho“ above 30 

miles in circumference, which is a vicarages 
but there are eleven chapels of eaſe, two © 
which are. parochial, 16 meeting houſes 
ditferent opinions, befides Quakers, who are 
very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 
gious quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, cloths, 
&c. continually on. the tentets, therefore to 
prevent their being ftolen, at their firſt incor 
' poration they were impowered to puniſh ca- 
pitally any criminal convicted of ſtealing up- 
wards of thirteen-pence half-penny in value; 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment ; but king Fames I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice z there 18 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh proviſions z and in the 
months of 8 and October they are 
prodigiouſly threnged from all the neigh- 
bouring vilages, thoſe being the times when 
the clothiers buy oxen, &e. to kill and ſalt 
up, ſmoke and dry, for the ſtanding provi- 
fion of the whole year, it is diftant from 
2 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
miles. 


HALL (S.) formerly uſed for à houſe, and 


particularly a ſeat or great houſe belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c, which name 
is ſtil] retained in ſome places; but it now 
generally means ſome public place for the 

_ adminiſtration of juſtice, as Tufice-Hall in 
the Od Bailey, Witminfter-Hall, Guild- Hall, 
Sc. alſo a large room in a great-houſe where 
the ſervants, &c, dine, dance, 
times it means only a waiting-room at the 
entrance of a large houſe, x 


HALLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 


for cloth brought for ſale to Blackzoell-ball, 
in London; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a 
fair or market for commodities ſold in the 
common-hall or market-place. 


HA'LLATON (S.) in Leiceſterſhire, a poor 


town, in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
68 computed, and So meaſured miles, | 
an Hebrew expreſſion 

frequently uſed in the Pialms and Feevif 
hymns, from whence it came into the Chriſ- 
tian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord, Ma- 


ny orders about the time when and where it 


was to be uſ:d, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 
it, ef which 1 ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
poſing it lawful at all times to. praiſe God 
for his mercies beſtowed on us. 


HA'LLTARDS (s.) the Ses term for thoſe topes 


by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the eroſs jack and the 


ſprit-ſail yard, which are always ſlung; but 


in ſmall craft the ſprit-ſail yard has balliards. 
HA'LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with, 

HA'LLOW (V.) to conſccrate, ſanctify, make 

5 Bualy, 


* 


C. ſome - - 


. HA'LMOTE or HA'/LIMOTE (S.) an old 


HAM (S.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which is 
cured by a particular way of falting and dry- | 


HAMADRYfADES (s.) nymphs of oaks and 


hely, or appoinr for divine uſe or ſervice. 
HALL OO (V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 
voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptuoufly making a noiſe at him, as 
. the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occafions, 
HALLOO/ (S.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
a multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſembled 
together, 
HALEUCINA'TION (S.) an error, blunder, 


or miſtake in judgment or opinion. | 


Law Term, ftill retained in ſome countries, 
fignifying what is now called a court baron, 
or .a meeting of the tenants of the ſame 
Hall or manor, in which differences between 
the tenants are determiged; it was ſome- 
times alſo called fo/kmote, or a meeting of 
the citizens in their common or Guild-hall, 


upon the publick buſineſs of the city or cor- 
poration. 


HA'LO (S.) a meteor in the form of a ring 


or.circle of various colours, affpearing round 
the bodies of the fun, moon, and ſtars , that 
about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corona or crown; that 
about the fun is peculiarly called perbelia; 
in whe it is the red circle about the nip- 
ples of a woman's breaſt, | 

HALSTEAD (S.) a good town in Eſex, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
. Londen 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 
miles, 

HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; in 
War, it is a word of command to leave off 
marching, or to ſtand ſtill; it is alſo uſed by 
undertakers at a burial proceſſion for one 
part to ſtand ſtill till the other comes up, 
or while ſomething is regulated that was out 
of order, 

HALTER (S.) a rope that is tied round the 
head or neck of a horſe in the ſtable ; alſo a 
rope uſed as an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
wherewith malefactors are wo, 0 by the 
neck till they are dead, for capital offences, 

HALTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 
inſtrument about his neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or- to hang a male- 
factor with. | 


ing, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
eſteemed by moſt people; in a Man, it is 
the lowermoſt part of the thigh, or that 
adjoining to the knee ; in the beginning and 
end of words, or names of places, it pro- 
; perly fignifies a houſe, ftreet, village, or 
other dwelling-place, as Hampſhire, Notting- 
ham, Buckingham, &c 
other trees, of whom the great ſcholaſtick 
Apolhenius relates a pleaſant hiſtory out of an 
antient hiſtorian, Charon of Lampſachus, as 
follows: One Rhucus perceiving an oak ready 
to fall down, ordered his ſervants to prop it; 


the nymph who was to have died with the 


H A M 


tree, ſo highly reſented the kindnefs, that 


ſhe appeared to him, bid him aſk her what. * 


ever he would, and ſhe would grant it him; 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt paſſion 
was to enjoy her; to which the nymph con. 
ſented, upon condition that he ſhould not 
meddle with any other woman; but Rbucys 
happening one day to be overcome by temp. 
tation, a boy that ferved as a meſſenger be. 
tween them, found him in the fact, and 
took upon him to check his maſter, Rhucy; 
anſwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fell 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him. The 
poets often confound the Hamadryades with 
the Naiades ; ſome call them goddeſſes, and 
even they who make them mortal, prant 
them a hundred thouſand years, of natural 
life; others ſay they are born and die with 
the tree, over which they are placed az 
guardians, 


HA'MLET (S.) a diſtrict, diviſion, or part of 


a manor, pariſh, &c. that may be at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the principal place, as 
Bethnal-Green, Old Ford, &c. are called the 
Tower Hamlets, &c. alſo a man's name, 


HAMMER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by almoſt 
all artificers, of various fizes, according to 


the work it is to be applied to, conſiſting of 
an iron head, into the middle of which 2 
helve, handle, or haft is faſtened, in order 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, ſilver, &c. 


HAMMER (V.) to flat, beat out, or ſtrike 


with a hammer, as copper - ſmiths, ſilver- 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c, do their 
work 


HAMMOCK (S.) a ſwinging or hanging bed, 


contrived ſo as to be uſed at ſea on board a 
ſhip; they are alſo uſed by the Indians, who 
ſling them to the boughs of trees, to preſerve 
themſelves from wild beaſts, 


HA'/MPER (V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, 


teaze, entangle, trouble, or confound. 


HA'MPER or HA/'NAPER (S.) a wicker ba{- 


ket made with a cover to faften or lock it 
up with; alſo the name of an officer in 
Chancery ; the clerk of the hanaper is ſome- 
times called the warden of the hanaper ; he 
receives all monies. due to the king for ſeal 
of charters, patents,” commiſſions and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeals daily in 
term-time, and all times of ſealing, and 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, pa- 
tents, and the like, which he now puts I. 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were anciently 
put into hampers, for the eaſy removal from 
place to-place, | 


HA/MPSHIRE or HA/NTSHIRE (S.) ſome- 
times called the county of Southampton, 18 one 


of the maritime counties of England, bor- 


dering ſouthward on the Hritiſb channel, eaſt 


upon Surry and Suſſex, weſt on Milfſbir and 


Dorſerſpire, and north on Berkſpire 3 in length 


from Blackwater north, to Baſcomb ſouth, 


about 54 miles, and from Petersfield eaſt, to 


Tideworth weſt, about 30 miles; in ns 


g. A222 >> bs. 


fil 


about 150 miles; the air is tempertte in re. 

to cold; but thickiſh, occafioned by the 
23 many rivers that berder on, an 
run through it, Which repay the inhabitant 
for this infelicity with great abund ance an 
variety of curious fiſh; the ſo l is rich, both, 
for corn and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage. 
plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all com- 
modities, both for home and foreign con- 
ſumption, particularly wool and iron, and 
their manufactures; it is moſt advantageouſly 


havens to receive and ſend out ſhips of great 
burden, as © Portſmouth, Tichfield, Hamble, 
| Southampton, &c. alſo many creeks that emp- 
ty themſelves into the ſea, and the whole 
coaſts guarded by ſtrong caſtles, block -houſes, 
Kc. It contains one city, 20 market-towns, 
253 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 
parks, 162,350 inhabitants, and ſends 26 
members to parliament. 

HA'MPTON COURT (S.) in Middleſex, a 
very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated 
between two parks well ſtored with game, 
firſt built by cardinal Wolſey, who did not 
quite finiſh it; but when it came to the 
crown, Henry VIII, very much enlarged it; 
it now conſiſts of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat buildings, which by the improve- 
ments and additions made to it by king Wil. 
iam and queen , render it extraordinary 
deautiful, and e 
from London about 13 miles. 1 

A MSTRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 
griſtles, or ſtrings that hold or faſten the 
ham or thigh to the leg. „ 
HANCH (S.) the broad or large fleſhy part of 
the thigh ; this part is commonly applied to 
a deer, as we ſay a banch or haunch of ve- 
niſon, &c, os | 


joining to the wriſt or lower part 'of the 
arm, that for the greater convenience and 
uſe has five branches or parts called fingers, 
well ſtored with joints, &c, of theſe, al! 
perſons born ct have two, the one 
called the right, and the other the left Bund; 
but with the Aratomifts all that part of the 
body from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends 
1s called the greater hand; and in common 
Specch, it is called the arm; in Falconry, it is 
uſed or ſpoke of the foot of the hawk ; alſo 
the index of a cloek that points out the 
hours, is called the hand. mcg \ 
{ HAND (v.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 
with the hand, or to take it away, &c. there 
a — RE of expreſſions, in which this 
term is » as a thing or on flicks on 
band, that is, .it don't fel} or Sal. He 
e band, ſpoken of one that is an artiſt 
n lome 
& 


HA/NND-BREADTH 
iches long. 
HA'NDFUL 


68.) a meaſure of three 
(S.) as much as a perſon can 


ſituated for trade, having ſeveral excellent |. 


ſpecially the gardens ; diftant | 


HAND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 


HA'NGINGS 


| 22 
particular mechanical art or trade, 


HAN 


HA NDICRAFT (S.) any trade that is wrotght 
or pertormed with the hand. ? : 
HA/NDINESS 85 readineſs, ſkilfulneſs, ar 
aptneſs for buſineſs, | | 
HA'NDKERCHIEF (S.) a garment of various 
uſes, ſometimes for covering the head or 
necks of women in particular; alſo what is 
much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 
made of divers manufactures, ſome cotton, 
filk, linen, &c. and univerſally worn in 
moſt people's pockets, to take into their 
hand, and wipe off, or take away any ex- 
creſcences of nature, as the mucus of the 
noſe, ſweat of the head, &c, | 
HA'NDLE (S.) the protuberating part of a 
thing, by which it is commonly moved from 
place to place, or readily made uſe of ; me- 
tapborically, it is a matter or buſineſs that 
ſubjects a man to be found fault for, or gives 
another an advar tage over him, &c. | 
HA'NDLE (V.) to feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or writing, PEE 
HA'ND-MAID (S.) a woman-ſervant, _ 
HA NDSOME (A.) beautiful, comely, de- 
cent; alſo generous. 
HA'NDSOMENESS (S.) beautifulneſs, come- 
lineſs, decency, generoſity, &c. . 
HAND-SPICK or SPIKE (S.) a ſmall lever 
to. move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to 
wind up the cable or hoiſt the anchor, ge- 
nerally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
called a crow. 
HANDY (A.) that is very vſeful ; alſo fit or 
ready for, or at the hand ; clever, ingenious, 
ready at doing any thing. 8 
HANDT-WORK (S.) any thing done or pet - 
formed by the hand. 
HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething; alſo 
to puniſh a malefactor with death, by ſuſ- 
pending him by the neck. 
HANG- DOG (S.) a vulgar expreſſion for an 
ill-Iooking or roguiſh fellow. Fl os 
27 8 821 (S.) a broad, ſhort, crooked 
word, s | | 
HA'/NGER-ON (S.) one that is kept by the 
generoſity or charity of another, a loitering 
idle ſort of a perſon, | : 
HANGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 
them to let up or down, to hang a pot over 
the fire to boil meat, &. 7 
5.) the linings of rooms made 
of paper, filk, ſtuff, &c, according. to the 
owner's fancy, which may eaſily be took ' 
down or put up inſtead of wainſcoting, that 
is generally fixed. | 
HA'NG-MAN (S.) the common executioner _ | 
of juſtice upon all forts of criminals, as 
whipping, burning, and hanging. 
K (S.) a ſkain of thread, ſilk, worſted, 
Sc. alſo an advantage that one perſon has 
or is ſuppoſed to have over another, | 
HA'NKER (V.) to long or defire for, or covet. 
after any thing. : 


bold or graſp 


in his hand. ® 


2 


HANSE (S.) a company of merchants united 


An 2 tot eth er 
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together for mutual advantage, and the pro- 
motion of trade. 2 

HA NSE TOWNS (S.) certain free towns of 
Germany and the North, united by ſtrict 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
own appointing, for the better carrying on 
of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and 

aſſiſtance; this famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed 
to have begun at Bremen on the Meſer, in the 
year 1164, according to others in 1260, im- 
mediately after the incurſions and piracies 
of the Danes, Normans, &c, At firſt it con- 
ſiſted only of towns ſituate on the coaſts of 
the Baltick Sea, but its ſtrength and reputa- 
tion increaſing, there was ſcarce any trading 


city in Europe, but defired to be admitted 


into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of | 


66 cities; they grew ſo formidable as to 
declare war againſt Vallemar, king of Den- 
mar, about the year 1348, and againſt 
Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 
regular troops beſides ſeamen ; this gave um- 
brage to ſeveral princes, who ordered the 


ſeveral merchants of their reſpective king- | 


doms, to withdraw their effects, and fo 
broke up the greateſt part and ſtrength of 
the aſſociation; a great many towns in Ger- 
many ſtill retain the name, though they no 
longer are governed by thoſe laws. 
HA'NSEL (S.) the firſt money taken for any 
ſort or parcel of goods. 


HAP or HAP-HA/ZARD(S.) chance, fortune, 4 


accident, 
HA/PPEN'(V.) to come to paſs, to be. 


HA'PPINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, bleſſednefs, | 


ſatisfaction of mind, &c. 


HAPPY (A.) ſuecefsful, fortunate, proſpe- 


rous, ſerene, eaſy, well pleaſed, or ſatisfied 


in mind. | 


HARANGUE (s.) a long formal ſpeceh,. or 


ublick oration, 


HARA'NGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a | 


ſubje& in publick or private. 


HARBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who goes before and | t 
hat mg, he (S.) a_ merry-andrew, buf- 


provides lodg:ngs for a king, or other great 
rſonages. OE: 


- HA/RBOROUGH (s.) in Lifter fire, a good | 
thorough - fare town, whoſe market is weekly 


4 


on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 66 com- 
ed, and $4 meaſured miles. 


er \RBOUR (S.) a ſea-port, place, or ſtation | 


where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, 
and is principally meant of thoſe: places im- 
proved by art, and ſecured by a large bomb 

or chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 


HA'RBOUR (v.) to lodge; entertain, or pro- 


vide neceſſaries for a perſon ; and ſometimes 
it is taken in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 
rage, or abet thieves, traitors, &c, _ 
HA'KBGURLESS (A.) that has no ſettled 
lace of habitation or lodging. A | 
HARD (A.) the quality ſo called in oppofition 
to ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of a 


I HAR 


ſure that is made upon it ; alſo any th; 
difficult to be ee performed ; 2 — 
through, troubleſome, vexatious, &c. 
HA RDEN (V.) to make hard, or to cloſe the 
pores of a body, ſo as to make it leſs Capa- 
ble of ſeparation than it was before. 
HA/RDINESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſz 
ſtoutneſs, undauntedneſs, &c. | he 
HA'RDISH (A.) ſomewhat hard, inclinabe to 
be ſtiff or hard; alſo troubleſome, vexati. 
ous, Ke. . | 
HARDNESS (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong cohe. 
ſion of a body, whereby it is capable (f 
ſtrongly reſiſting the preſſure of other bodies 
upon it. | BR. 
HARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax ſeparate 
from the finer, and commonly called tow, 
HA'RDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under. 
going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, or 
inconvenience. 
HA/RDY (A.) able to bear cold, much labour 
and fatigue; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &c, 
HARE (S.) a ſmall uud creature that is caught 
by hunting, and reckoned a ſort of veniton, 
HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, ſtorm, or 
ſcold at a perſon, : 
HA'RE-BRAINED (A.) thoughitleſs, carelel,, 
| heedleſs, negligent. 


EA'RE-LIP (s.) a lip fit, parted, or cim 


in two like a hare's. | 5 
HA RIOT or HE RIOT 6553 a que, ſervice, 
or fine belonging to the lord of a manor at 
the death of a tenant, Which is the beſt 
bdeaſt the tenant died poſſeſſed of, whether 
it was horſe, ox, or cow. | 

Hariat Service, the tenure by which a 
| whim holds lancs, for which he.is to pay a 
Hariot. | | 
HA'RLEICH 150 in Mirionethſsire, North- 

Wales, a ſmall borough-town, ſeated on 2 
rock on the ſea-ſhore, but the houſes are but 
mean, and the people few, though governed 
by a mayor,  &c. its market is weekly on 
Saturday; diftant from London 161 compu- 
ted,. and 192 meaſured miles, 


foon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed for 


in an antique dreſs, and commonly like 2 
Spaniard. 4 ; ä 
HA RLOT (S.) a whore, concubine, or mils, 
eſpecially thoſe who get their living by ſuch 
wicked practices. n 
HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, or 
practice of whoring. | f 
HA RLSTON (S.) in Norfolk, a long, dirty 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Wednel- 
| day; diſtant from London 82 computed, 
and 95 meaſured miles. 8 
1 058 
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> J 1! of any "+: yo Th 
HAKM (V.) to damage, hurt, or prejudice in 
any manner. 3 


HARM (S.) . 


body that makes great reſiſtance to any preſ- 


„ Ho 


HARMFUL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or pte 


| judicial. 


4 


a very expert dancer at the-play-houſe, dreſt 


- 


# H A R 5 H A R 

HA'RMLLESS (A.) innocent, honeſt, kind, us two ſorts, vis. the Iriſp harp ſtrung with 
tender, that has no diſpoſition or inclination | wire, and the Wekb harp ſtrung with gut, 

to injure any body, but in other Ref; much alike. ; 
HA'RMLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- | HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inftru- 
clination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender-| ment fo called; alſo to dwell long, or con- 
neſs, and the abhorrence of doing an injuri-| tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub- 
ous act. I éject often over, to inſiſt upon, or be poſi- 
HARMO'NICAL (A.) ſomething that is a- tive in a thing. e 
greeing or pertaining to found, or propor- HARPER (S.) one who plays upon the in- 
tion, muſical. 3 ſtrument called a harp; alſo one who dwells 
Harmonical Diviſion of a Line, in Geometry, | long upon a ſubject, or that cannot get ever 
is when it is ſo divided, that the whole line] a matter. S | 
is to one of the extreams, as the other ex-| HA'/RPIES or HA'/RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
tream is to the intermediate part, ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth; 
Harmorical Compoſition, is the compoſing or] they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by fea, 
making muſick, ſo as to be agreeable to the} and partly by land; they are repreſented to 

laws of harmony and melody. 5 be fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear'y 
Harmonical Proportion, in Muſick, is when] ears, and bodies like vultures, -and+ hands 

the ſtring or line is ſo divided, that the dif-] like their hooked talons; Virgil mentions 
ference of the firſt and ſecond, ſhall be to] three of them, wiz. Aello, Oeypete, and Cæ - 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the] leno, which laſt Homer calls Podarge ; Hefied 
firſtis to the third, | I RI, mentions only the firſt two; according to thb 
Harmonical Sounds, are ſuch as make a] poets, they haunted Pbineus s houſe, infefted 
determinate number of vibrations, in the | his meat, and ſnatched it from his table; 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to] but Zetes and Calais, two famous nduts,' 
- which they are referred, makes one, being winged were ſent thither, and drove 
HARMONIOUS (A.) melodious, agreeable, | them away to the iflznds Strophades; al 
pleaſing, charming, SG I which is ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous ac- 
HARMONY (S.) agreement, good under- count of the locuſts that very much afflicted 
_ ſtanding, alſo muſick juſtly performed, ac- | thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 

cording to the ſtriſt laws thereof. ventions of thoſe times transformed into the 

HA'RNESS (V.) to clothe, dreſs, or accoutre} above-mentioned creature. 

either man or beaſt with all manner of ne- | HARPINEE'RS Or HARPONEE'RS 8.) 


ceſſaries for buſineſs, pleafure, or war. - thoſe men that manage the harping irons, 
HARNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any | or ſpears in the whale-fiſherys ** © -+ 
ſort of carriage; alſo armour for men. | HARPINGS (S.) in Ship-bulding, is the 


HARP (S.) an ancient mufical inftrument | breadth of her at the bow; ſometimes the 
which the Moderns have very much improy- | ends of the "bends which are faſtened" into 
ed, and now make of a triangular form, the ſtern are called barpings 3 alfo thoſe 
which is held upright between the perſon's | darts or ſpears which are uſed im the whale- 
legs, that plays on it: It has three parts; fiſhery to catch whales and other large fiſh, 
the main body of it, which conſiſts of the are called barping-irons. Ed bak I 
right fide, is made of eight flat fronts of | HARPO'/CRATES (S.) the god of Sifnce, 
wood, upon which is placed the table, which | among the Ex yptians, pictured with his finger F 
has two holes made like trefoil; it has three upen his mouth, and a wolf*s ſkin'full ß 
rows of ftrings, which in all make 78; the] eyes upon his - ſhoulders 3 the peach tree 
firſt row contains 29, which makes four oc-| was conſecrated to him, whole leaf is ſhaped 
taves; the ſecond row makes the half-turn ;} like the tongue, and its fruit like a heart. 
the third is the uniſon of the firſt row; HA!RPSICORD 4 a ſtringed muſical inſtru- 
there are two rows of pins which are called] ment, much uſed and played on, eſpecially 
buttons on the right ſide, which ſerve to] by organiſts. 3 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, and are]  HA'RQUEBUS (S.) a ſhort, but larze- bored 
faſtened at the other end to three rows of | hand- Sun. PT. 62 
pins placed on the upper fide, which are] HALRRASS (V.) to weary, tire, or fatigue, 
called the keys; it is played on with both] to lay a country waſte by the continual in- 
hands, by pinching them in the ſame man-] roads of an nem. 
ner together; its muſick is like that of a | HA'RRIDAN (S.) a canting name for one 
ſpinnet, all the ſtrings going by ſemi-tones;| that acts partly as a whore, and partiy as & 
that in uſe among the antient Fezos, is ſup-| bawd; alſo a noiſy, ſcolding, ill-natured:: 
poſed to have had but very few ſtrings, and. old wma. | 


CR 


more like a lute or guitar than the inſtru- | HA'RRIER (S.) the hunter's term fot a-hound- 
ment above deſcribed, which is ſuppoſed to] of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs |, 
be derived, both name and thing, from the | after the game. 
Cimbrj or Engliſh Saxons ; there are among | HA'RROW'{S.) an inſtrument uſed: by huf- 
| Aag © | bandmen 


Fl 


BAR: 


bandmen to break the clods of earth, and to 
: draw the ground over the ſeed when fown ; 
it is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 
; hers, like the joiſts of an houſe, in a ſquare 
orm and like a lattice; in the joinings cf 
each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 
ftrong iron ſpike. ; 
HA/RROW (V.) to break the cleds of earth 
that has been ploughed and ſown, by draw- 
ing the h-rrow over it to cover the grain with 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth, 
HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 
taſte or diſpoſition. 5 
HARSHNESS (S.) tartneſs, ſourneſę, ſeverity, 
crucity, &c. | 
HA'/RSLET (S.) the entrails of a hog that is 
eaten, as the liver, heart, &c. : 
HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck ; and. 


when he has been hunted by a king or queen, | 


and eſcapes alive, then he is called a Hart- 


7 | a | 
HART-E/VIL (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
_ _ that affeQts the jaws and other parts of the 
forehead of a horſe, being a defluxion of 
ktheum that renders him almoſt incapable of 
eating. 

HA/RTFORD or HE RTFOROD (s.) the ſhire 
ton of Hartford/pire, is a corporation town, 
' whoſe market weekly on Saturday is well 

ſtored with corp, and all forts of proviſions ; 

it is built in the ferm of a V, with a caſtle; 
in the middle of the two horns; it contains 
ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, well filled with 

Hand ſome new- built houſes ; it is pleaſantly 

fituated in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a 

dry vale, Many charters have from time to 


time been grapted to this corporation, fill | 


increaſing their privileges; but the Jaſt grant- 
gd by K. James I. anne 1605, grants them 


to be a fret borough, and incorporates them | 


by the name of the mayor, burgeſſes, and 
commonalty of the borough of Hartford, and 
by that name to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 
Sec. that 10 chief burgeſſes and 16 aſſiſtants 
ſhould attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 
neſs, &c, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, which uſed tobe choſen by the mayor 
and burgeſles only; but 15 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houſekeepers were al- 
Jowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 

it hath always a nobleman for its high-ſtew- 
ard; it is diſtant from-Londog 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles”  - 
HA'RTFQRDSHIRE or HE!RTFORD- 
' SHIRE (S,) is an inland county, bordering 
eaſt upon Eſſex, ſouth on | Middleſex, weſt on 
Butkinghamſhire end Bedfordſhire, and north 
on Cambridg ſhirez its form is nearly circular 

it is in circumference about 130 miles, an 
from Reyſton north to Torteridge ſoyth, about 

27 miles, and from Putnam in its welt 1 

to Cbeſſon Nunnery eaſtward, about 28 miles; 

its air is temperate, ſweet and healthful; its 
tioil rich and plenteous, yielding abundance 


H-AS 


nothing that yields either profit or pleaſure 


for life ; it contains 8 hundreds, 18 market. 
towns, 120 parithes, and ſends 6 members to 
parliament. ; | . 
HA'RTLAND (S.) in Devonſbire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday 
diſtant from London 171 computed, and 197 
meaſured miles. | 
HA'/RTLEPOO/L (S.) in Durham, is encom. 
paſſed on all fides, but the weſt, by the ſea; 
its market is weekly on Monday; it is prin. 
cipally noted now for its ſafe harbour, where 
the colliers going to and fiom Neruca I put 
in; it is an antient corporat pn, governed by 
a mayor, his brethren, and tubordinate offi. 


| cers ; diſtant from London 187 computed, 


and 236 meaſured miles, 
HA/RYEST (S.) the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn, &c,. is rips and fit to get into the 
barns, &c. alſo any time of advantage in trade 
cr buſineſs, when it is very fluſh, or there is 
a great deal going forward. 
HA/RWICH (S.) in Ehr, ſeated near the 
mouth cf the Staur, is a moſt noble harbour 
and fine ſea-port, and tho” it is not a large 
town, yet it is well peopled, and fortified 
both by nature and art, towards the ſea, by 
which and the river, about three fourths are 
encompaſſed ; it-18 walled in, and the frets 
in general are paved with a ſort of petrified 
clay ; one thing remarkable 1s, that tho' the 
entrance into the ſea is very wide, being be- 
tween two and three miles over at high wa- 
ter, yet the channel where the ſhips muſt 
| keep, and come to the harbour, is deep and 
narrow, on which fide there is a very ſtrong 
fort, well planted with guns, fo that no ſhip 
can go in or out, but muſt always be with- 
in gun-ſhot; the packet-boat goes out and 
comes in from Holland, Ic. It is governed 
by a mayor, annyally choſen out of eight 
Nee who with 24 capital burgeſſes, 
conſtitute the corporation; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday; diftant from London 61 
computed, and 71 meaſured miles, 
HASH (S.) in Cokery, is meat cut ſmall, and 
„which is generally done to the re- 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the day or 
meal before, and which near the bone was 
not boiled or roaſted enough.” 
HA/SLE.(S.) the wood of the ſmall nut- tree, 
uſed for fiſhing rods, x _ 
HA!/SLEMERE (S,) a borough town in Sur- 
rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
it ſends two members to parliament; and 


| -tho” it has but one church, yet it is reported 


to have no diſſenter of any kind liyein it; 
diſtant from London 36 computed, and 41 
meaſured miles. 3 
HA'SLINGDEN (S.) a ſmall town in pn hp 
whoſe market is weekly en Wednelday ; 
diſtant from London x50 computed, and 179 
_ | meaſured miles. | . 
HASP (S.) a ſmali iron ar braſs faſtening to: 


ot corn, cattle, wood and graſe, deficient in 


( 7 | 2 HAS 
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* 
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' HASP (V.) to faſten a door or hatch by or 


HATCHING (S.) the maturating eggs fo as 


4 


with a ſmall bolt or baſp. : 
HA/SSOCK (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 
ting, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches, 
for people to kneel on; ſometimes alſo called 
a baſs. AY RS 
HASTE (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 
HASTE or HA'/STEN (V.) to excite, ſtir up, 
_ quicken, forward, or promote the doing of 
a thing with diſpatch. : 
HA/STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to 
become angry upon a very light occaſion. 
HASTINGS (S.) an anclent town corporate 
in Sufſix, and one of the Cinque Ports, 
ſeated between a high cliff ſeawards, and a 
high hill landwards; bath two ſtreets, in 
each of which there is a pariſh church; it 
ſends two members to parliament, and. has 
two markets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday; this town has ſeveral good 
houſes in it, but its harbour, which was for- 
merly famous, is now a poor road for ſmall 
veſſels, having been ruined by violent ſtorms; 
diſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 
meaſured miles, 
HAS/TINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called 
peſcods or green peaſe. TH | 
HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 
anger, ; . 
HAT (S.) the common covering upon a man's 
head in the day-time, and now moſt gene- 
rally of a black-colour, „ 
HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half-door often put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent people's coming 
in, yet ſo that any meſſage or ſmall parcels 
may be taken in, and delivered out without 
opening it; in a Ship, thoſe looſe parts of 
chequer-work upon the decks, which are 
in the mid · ſhip before the main-maſt, thro* 
which goods are let down into the hold, are 
called batches, and the opening is called the 
atcb-vvay; alſo flood- gates ſet in a river to 
ſtop the current of the water; alſo when a 
man is in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to be 
under the Batebes. | 
HATCH (V.) to bring forth young, as hens 
do chickens; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or | 
miſchievous defign; and in dratuing, it is 
filling up the ſhades with a great number of 
ſingle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome ſtraight, 
&c. as the nature of the thing requires. _ 


HATCHET (S.) a carpenters tool with which | 


he chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
called an ax. 


to produce young chickens alive; alſo the 
inventing, plotting, or contriving miſchief, 
&c, alſo the ſhadewing a picture by a great 
number of ſmall lines drawn ſtraight or curved 
"I to the defign that is to be expreſſed 
- thereby, WS 4 
HA'TCHMENT (S.) an atchievement or 
coat of army put upon the wall of an houſe 


HAU 
mains there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or 
marſhalling ſeveral coats of arms in ons 
eſcutcheon, | 

HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear ill-will 
to a perſon, to have an utter averfion to, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſcrip- 
ture often means only a leſſer degree of love, 
as No man can ſerve two maſters, for either 
he wwill hate the one and love the other ; and 
He who ers the rod, hateth his child, Ec. 

HATEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves diſ- 
mo that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
nable. 

HA'TFIELD, HA TTFIELD REGIS or 
KING'S HA /TFIELD (S.) in Er, ſome- 
times called Harfield- broad Oak, a pretty good 
town with a ſmall market weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 25 computed, and 
28 meaſured miles. | 

HA'TFIELD (S.) in Herfordſbire, a good 
town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles, FP : : 

HA'THERLEGH or HA'THERLY (S.) in 
Devonſhire, a ſmall town whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 16a 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles, | 

HA'TRED (S.) a ſettled ill- will or diſreſpect- 

ful diſpofition of one perſon towards anos 
ther, in conſequence of which he will do 
whatever may be injurious to him. | 

HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 
keep or detain, . 

HA/VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper place 

for ſhips to ride ſafe in. BE 

HA'/VERFORD. or 2 N 
8. in Pembr okeſhire, 5 A DO 

3 and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to parliament ; it is com- 

modiouſly ſeated on the fide of a hill, and on a 
creek of Mil fard- baven, over which it has a 
fine ſtone bridge; it is a good town, 
well-built, clean, and populous; contains 
three pariſh churches, has a good trade, and 
many veſſels belonging to it; the aſlizes are 
held, and the county goal kept here; bas 
two markets weekly, viz. on Tueſday and 

Saturday, which are very great, both for 
cattle and provifions, it is governed by. a 

mayor, ſheriff, common-couneil, and juſtices 
of the peace; it enjoys ſeveral immunities, 
and has many gentlemen's ſeats in and near 
it; diſtant from London. 195 computed, and 
254 meaſured miles. : 8 

HAU'GHTINESS (S.) pride, loftineſs of mind, 

a being lifted up above the conſideration of 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others. 

HAU'/GHTY (A.) proud, lofty, diſdainful, 
ſcornful, i tous, Sc. : 

HAUNT (V.) to frequent or go to a place of- 
ten; alſo a troubleſome way of difturbing a a 
perſon or place, as ſpirits are related to do, . 

HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoke of the accuſ- 


here a perſon died, and commonly re- 


monly or frequently, and ſometimes of a 
12 N Tue 


toming a perſon to the doing of a thing com- q 


HAW 


_— that a perſon goes to, which is called 
is Baunt, or one of his haunts 


HAU'NTER (S.) one who goes often to a 


plitre, as a tavern-bauntcr is one who goes 
much thither, c. | | 

HA VOCK (s.) wafte, ſpoil, deſtruction, or 
| ruin of any thing. 115 
D make HAVOCK (v.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 


conſume, or waſte an eſtate, fortune, or 


country, . | 
HAU'TBOY or HO'BOY (S.) a muſical in- 
ftrument of the wind kind, blown with. the 
mouth thro* a reed, and played upon with 


the fingers; alſo a curious ſummer fruit, 


mach like a ftrawberry. 
HAW (s.) a fmall berry the fruit of the 
white thorn-tree or buſh; alſo a griſtle 
© growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
eye of a horſe, : | 
HAWK (S.) a bird of prey, of a bold and 
generous nature, whereof there are ſeveral 
_ © Torts, kinds, or ſpecies; this bird is the ſub- 
jeR of a particular art or ſport, called barok- 
ing or fakonry; and in the Canting Lan- 
| eech t fignifies any officer of Juſtice, as a 
conſtable, bailiſt, &c. | 
HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 


a bird called a hawk or falcon; alſo to ſtrive | 


to ſpit up flegm, &c. alſo to cry or fell 
things publickly about, in order to get cui- 

tomers. | 
HA'WKERS (S.) were anciently efteemed 

fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or buy any commodity in a 
clandeſtine or unfair and unlicenſed manner; 
© but now they are thoſe who ſell news- papers 


© about the ſtreets, or who utter wares by | 


virtue of a licence. from the commiſſioners 
who are appointed for that purpoſe. 


HA/WKING (S.) hunting for ſmall birds with | 


a hawk, alfo felling any commodity or thing 
about the ſtreęts or country, by going from 
door to door, &c, and not keeping a ſettled 
place, market, or ſhop, 

HA'/WKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lanca- 


hire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from Londen 220 computed, and 254 | 


meaſured miles. 

HANWSER (S.) a three-ftrond rope, and may 
be called a little cable, for that which is a 
mall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 

benoſer of à large one; they ferve for many 
uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a bar, &, 

HA!WSES (S.) the great round holes before 
and under the head of a ſhip, out of or 
thro' which the cables come, when ſhe is at 
anchor; when they lie high from the water, 

it is called a B, bazvſe ; when it is ſuppoſed 


the cable is fretted or chafed, or like to burn or gets up into the head; alſo obſtinacy, per- 
verſeneſs, ſtubbornneſs, raſhneſs, inconſide- 


in the bawſe, then they ſay freſb phe bawſe, 
that is, veer out a little more cordage ; and 


when two cables, which come out at diffe- F HEA/D-LAND (S.) a part of a 


rent hazoſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 
ſome turns one about the other, the undoing 


| HF A 
one ſhip rides with her tern juſt before an; 
other's hazoſe, ſhe is ſaid ro. ride upon the 
booſt Sc. fo in commen ſpeech, when one 

on hinders, prevents, or diſappoints an- 
other's doing what he intended or deſire 
he is ſaid to croſs his hazoſe, Sc. : 
HAY (S.) in Breckneckſhire, South-Wales, a 
good town, feated between two rivers, hay. 
ing a great market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 116 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles. | | 
HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the 
ſan, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the 
winter-time in cities, ſtables, or other places, 
when and where. green and growing graſi 
cannot be had. 125 
To dance the HAY (V.) to dance in a ring. 
HAY'LSHAM (S.) in Suſex, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; iſ. 
tant from London 46 computed and 53 mea- 
ſured miles, n 
HAZ ARD (S.) peril, danger, chance; alſo 
the name of a game at dice much played at : 
- alſo a term at tennis play. 


the riſk or chance of the good or ill ſucceſs 
of a thing; and in Br/liard-Play, it is the 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, nets, 
or holes, in the ſides of the tables. 
HA'ZARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 
that has a greater probability of miſſing than 
- ſucceeding. | | 
HAZE (S.) a thick, wet fog. i. 1 
HAZ (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, dull, 
watry. . 

HE (S.) a term, expreſſion, or word, where- 
by the male lcind of any thing is meant. 
HEAD (S.) that part of the body in which 
the organs of fight, hearing, and taſting, are 
ſeated ; alſo: the principal or chief of a fa- 
mily, college, &c. alſo the upper or top part 


nail, &c, 


HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of a p- 


ty ; to aſſiſt, encourage, or. ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c, and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &c, 
To make Head, to ſet up one's ſelf agpinſt a 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 
overcame difficulties, and maſter diſadvan- 


tages ubleſome 
HEA D. Ach (S.) a tormenting, trou 5 
and painful diſorder in the head, 


chief of a frank- pledge, and now a pett 


lity of any ſort of liquor, whereby it affects 


rateneſs, & c. the ſame with 3 
eld ploughed 


a: eroſs at the ends of other lands; alſo a point 
of land lying farther out at ſea than the reſt. 


chem is called, caring the baude; and when | 


HEA'D-LINES (S. ) the ropes of all fails . 


HAZ ARD (V.) to put to the venture, or run 


of many inſtruments, &c. as of a hammer, 


HEA DBOROUGH (s.) was anciently the 


or ſubordinate conſtable... Wo 
HEA/DINESS (S.) the ſpirituous or ſtrong qua- 
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HEA H E A 
uppermoſt next the yard, by which the] ment of the ſenſe deſigned to be conveyeT 
Nai is faſtened to the yard, 1 by words, the hatmony or diſagreeableneſs 
HEA/DON (S.) an ancient borough-town, in| of muſick, &c, ſometimes it means trying a 
the Zaſl- Riding of Yorkſhire, a handſome, cauſe in a court before a judge, who. is to 
well-built town, with a ſmall haven from determine the controverſy, and ſhew what the © 
the ſea, which increaſes continually; go- law directs. CE any 
verned by a mayor, &c, but now, by reaſon | HEA'RING (S,) has agreeable ſenſe by which . 
of the ſea's incroaching upon it, it 1s grown| we readily and eaſily know the mind of an- 
mean, its market is weekly on Saturday; other, from the words or ſounds he utters, 
diſtant from London 141 computed, and 172 Kc. alſo in Nivinity, the attending or heark= 
meaſured miles, f | f ning to the preacher at publick or private 
HEA D-PIECE (S.) armour made to fit and] ſermons, lectures, ce. ** 
put on the head; alſo one that is ingenious, HEARKEN (V.) to attend diligently to what 
ſkilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a good} another ſays, to take advice, and follow the 
head-piece. 8 counſel of another; alſo to liſten privately - 
FEA/D-SAILS (S.) thoſe belonging to the] to the diſcourſe of others, unknown to them, 
fore-maſt ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-ſail rop-maſt, | with a covetous defire of knowing other 7 
whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, |- ple's ſecrets or buſineſs, and to talk or tell 
and make it fall off, and keep out of the] tales from place to place. 
wind, "y HEA/RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is common 
HEA'D-SEA (S.) after a great ftorm, the ly meant in a bad ſenſe for a liſtner. | 
wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, f HEA/R-SAY (S.) common fame, or report, 
but the ſea will go the ſame way as before] that which is taken from other people's talles 
for ſome hours; then if your courſe lie ſoas | without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
to go right againitthis ſea, you will meet it] the fact. 8 . 
right a-head, for which reaſon it is called a HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
bead-ſea ; ſometimes when there is but a lit-| monly to carry a dead corpſe to the place of 
tle wind, the ſea will come contrary to the] interment ; alſo a term in Hunting, for a 
wind, but chen in a ſmall time the wind will | hind in the ſecond year of her age. 
come that way. | . HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
HEADY or HEA/DSTRONG (A.) ſtubborn, body, fituate in the thorax, wherein the 
-dbſtinate, refolute, that will go after his | veins all terminate, and from which all the 
own opinion; alſo ale, wine, or other li-] arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
quors that are ſtrong and apt to intoxicate the] traction and dilatation is the chief inſtrument 
head, are ſaid to be Heady. of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well, a] ciple of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
fore, wound, &c, alſo to compoſe differences, magnitude indeterminate ; it has two great _ 
| make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c. cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
| HEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, | bigger than the other, thro* which the blood 
ſores, fickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry] of the animal is continually paſſing and re- 
diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards an- paſſing, called by the anatomiſts the circula- 
other, upon account of quarrels, &c. tion of the blood; alſo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong- 
HEA'LING, HEALTHY or HEA/LTHFUL| eft part of a tree is called the bearr, Sc, 
(A.) ſomething that conduces to, or pro- | HEA/RT-BURNING (S.) a very trouble- 
motes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c. the | ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occaſioning a' great 
reſtoring loſt health, compoſing differences, | diſorder in the ſtomach ; alſs an envious and 
&, grudging diſpoſition - againſt, or at the good 
HEALTH (S.) a due temyerament or conſti- | of others, | | 
tution of the ſeveral parts whereof-an animal] HEA'/RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 
is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and port, or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon, © + 
quality, and this in reſpect of the mind as HEARTH (S.) the floor or bottom of a 'fire- 
well as of the body. . place, on which the common cuſtom is no-] 
HEA'LTHY or HEALTHFUL (A.) any thing to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 
that contributes or conduces to health, whe- | formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire on 
W air, food, exerciſe, &c. So the bearth. 4 
AP (S.) a large or ſmall number of things | HEA'RTINESS (S.) -healthineſs, ſtrength, 


a- wt on, or piled one upon another. ſoundneſs of - conſtitution ; alſo fincerity, _ 
as HEAP (V.) to pile or lay things one upon] true friendſhip, and an earneſt endeavour” to 
r- another, to hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſtrve promote the good and intereſt of a perſon 
les do increaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending| or thing. — F 
very ſparingly, and taking all poſſible oppor- | HEARTLESS (A.) without hope, deſpaiting, 
ed tunities of getting and ſaving much. having no dourage, or tion of ſucceſs, © 
1 HEAR (V.) to receive ſounds of all ſorts by | HEA/RTY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, healthy, lively, 
| the organs of the ears to the common ſen-| active; alſo ſincere, firm, and true to the 
— fory, ſtom whence the mind forms a judg-| itereſis of a party, cauſs, or perſon, =» 


HEAT 


= 


| HEAVE (V.) to riſe or ſwell as the breaſt of a 


board in a ſhip, or out of one's hand, is 


HEA 
HEAT (S.) is commonly conſidered as an in 
' herent quality in bodies, and ſo called one of 
. the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; 
| but the experience of the latter philoſophers 
have determined, that it is only occaſioned 
by exciting a very ſtrong motion in the parts 
of which the body is compoſed, and fo con- 
ſequently not inherent, but accidental in all 
bodies there are various degrees of it, ſome 
more intenſe than others; and as this acts 
upon animal bodies, occaſions particular ideas 
to ariſe, according to the particular ſenſations 
excites ; that beat is the reſult of motion, 
may appear from the following experiment; 
Jet a grindſtone be ſtrengly turned round by 
the handle without any water in the trough, 
- and apply a piece of moderately thick iron, 
_ ccording to the diameter of the ffone, and 
in a very few turns of the ſtone, ſo far of 
. the iron as has touched the ſtone at leaſt, will 
be red-hot, as tho' it had been heated in a 
fmith's forge. 
AT (V.) to make warm or hot; allo to 
mac angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or ſtir up 
2 perſon to anger. 
HEATH (S.) a piece of barrenor uncultivated 
ground, that brings forth a plant or ſhrub 
known by this name. | 
HEA'THEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one 


that knows nothing of the true and pure | 


worſkip due to God, taught in the holy 
ſcriptures. | 

. » Heathen Philoſopher, ſtrictly fpeaking, is 
done of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha- 
rater for knowledge and exemplarineſs of 
Ie and manners in the hiſtories of thoſe 
times; but now it is a mock term fora tat- 


_ tered, dirty, ſorry fellow, whoſe naked ſkin ; 


may be ſeen thro the ſlits and rents in his 
_ Cloaths. ry 
HEA'THENISM (S.) rude, immoral, jdola- 
trous, and diſorderly, after the manner of 
the Heathens. | 

HEA*THENISH (A.) the praQtice of idolatry, 
tuperſition, and other diſorders, upon the 
principles of an Heathen. 
HEATS (S.) in Horſe- Courſing, fo far as th 
horſe runs at once without ſtopping, which 
s jometimes a greater, and ſometimes a leſſer 
diftance ; alſo the exerciſes that are uſed to 


: HED 
or thing; and in the Sea-Languape, a ſhip 
that riſes and falls only by the — 44 of 
the water, when ſhe is at anchor, is ſaid to 
heave and ſet, 
HEAVEN (S.) this word has various fignifice. 
tions; ſometimes it means that place where 
the angels, faints and all goed men are ſup. 
poſed to pay their continual adoration and 
praiſes to God, and where he more imme. 
diately ſhews himlelf in power and gloy; 
ſometimes it means only that vatt expanie, 
where the ſtars are, and ſometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air; and it is often 
applied to a ſtate of happineſs, pleaſure, of 
content here, as well, as hereafter. 
HE A'VE-OFFERINGS (S.) the tithes or pre. 
ſents of the firſt fruits that in the Jewiþ 
church were preſented to the prieſts, 
HEA'VINESS (S.) weightineſs, drowſineſ, 
ſorrowfulneſs, unapprehenſiveneſs. 
HEA'VY (A.) weighty, ſad, mournful, for- 
rowfol, flow, dull, blockiſh, or unappre- 
henſi ve. 
HEBRA “ISM (S.) a phraſe, idiom, or man- 
ner of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrezws, or na- 
tives of Canaan, 
HE'BREW (S.) the tongue or language of the 
ancient Jes, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
the firſt and only language in the world; alſo 
a Jeto or inhabitant of Cænaan. 
HE'CATE (S.) a goddeſs called Luna in hea- 
ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Proſer- 
ine in hell; ſhe was repreſented with three , 
eads, viz. a nag's head on the right, a 
dogs head on the left, and a wild boar's in 
the middle. 7 3 
HECATOMB (S.) a facrifice offered vpon 
ſome very extraordinary occaſions, confiſt- 
ing of one hundred oxen, which the La- 
dæmomans offered yearly for the hundred ci- 
ties under their ſubjection, and which others 
did in ſheep, lambs, &c, upon other occa- 
fions ; ſome affirm that it was not reſtrain- 
ed to that number only, bat only fignified a 
great many, which might be leſs or more, 
according to the circumſtance of the perſon 
or thing, = 
HE CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, vaunt, 
inſult, affroat, bully, or pretend to great 


matters, 


prepare race-horſes to ketp them in. wind; [HE/CTOR (S.) 2 toads name ; alſo a nick- 


it is ſometimes applied to bouts or trials at 
cudgels, ſwords, &c. 


woman does that is in affliction, or as dough 
does that is leavened, and laid in the warmth ; 
in Mechanicks, turning the capſtan or wind- 
” laſs round, in order to draw up an anchor, 


name for a cowardly bully, who pretends to 
fight for the cauſes of whores, &c. alſo one 
who brags or boaſts much of what he is not 
capable of doing. | 
HEDGE (S.) a defence or incloſure of lands, 
made commonly of quick-ſets, ſmall buſh- 
es, &c, | 


- 2 bale, &c. is called heaving at the capſtan ; [HEDGE (V.) to encompaſs or incloſe a field 


alſo to throw a rope or any thing elſe over- 


with hedges, alſo to ſecure or re-inſure 4 
dangerous debt, v wager, &c. 


called heaving it; ſo to ſpread the top-ſail, | HE/DGE,BIRD (S.] a ſcaundrel or worthlek, 


or to hang out the flag of a ſhip, &c. is 
called heaving it; and in the Canting-Lan- 


ſorry fellow. | | 
HE'DGE-HOG (S.) a ſmall four-footed crea- 


Tuck, it is to rob or ſeal from any perſon 


.. 


ture, defended by Rrong briſtles like M4? 
po . Fora 
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H E G 
thorns, all over his back, which when he 
rolls bimlelf up, with bis head between his 

, ſerve as a defence for him againſt any 
X creature that may offer to hurt him, 
which it cannot do without offending him- 


ſelf ; it lives in a hole under ground upon 


:14 fruits, which he carries in thither. 
EE TAVERN or A'LEHOUSE (s.) 
a by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary 


liquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly | 


n company. 5 ; 
HFED (.) care, caution, obſervation, and di- 


ligence. 


| HEED (v.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 


yant and careful. 


HEE/DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watehful, 
8 3 
HEE'/DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c. - 


HEE/DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, care, | 


cr obſervation, a | 
HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder part of the 
foot ; in a Ship, it is that part of the main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, and mizzen-maſt, which 1s 
red away a little ſlanting on the afterward 
ſide of the foot of the maſt, but the beels of 
the top-maſts are ſquare. ; 
HEEL (V.) in the Sea-language, is when a 
ſhip lies down on her ſide, v:hether ſhe be 


afloat or aground, and ſo ſhe bcels much or 


little to the ſtarboard or port, 

HEE'LER (S.) in Cock-Fighting. is a cock that 
ſtrikes or cuts much with his ſpurs, : 
HE'GIRA (S.) properly fignifies perſecution 
for the ſake of religion; the Mabometans call 
their epocha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mabomet from 
the city of Meccba, which, according to us, 
begins in the 622d year of Chriſt, when 
Mabomet having conquered Medina, it ſo 

ſtartled the principal men of Meccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt him, 
by which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
the 15th of July, anno Cbriſti 622. To un- 
derſtand the begira truly, it muſt be obſerved, 
1, That the Mabometan year is Junar, and 


it confiſts of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 


days alternately ; ſo that their common year 
conſiſts of 354 days. 2. They uſed a period 
of 30 years, confiſting of y common and 
11 extraordinary ones, vi. of 355 days each, 
8 which axe the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 293 FX that 33 Arabian years 
make very near 32 ee. years; this occa- 
fions frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians, 
who are not ſufficiently ſkilled in the nice 
| adjuſting the Arabian computation to the 
Chriſtian, in point of time, when any re- 
markable incident fell out ; there are like- 


wiſe ſeveral differenees about the preciſe year 


when the hegira began, &c, See Patauiis, 
and other chronologers, 

HEG'LER or HYGLER(S.) aforeftaller, buck - 
ſter, or perſon that buys up proviſions in the 


| Country, and carries them to people's houſes 


inkead of ſelling them in the market, 


\ 


Ld 
- 


HEL 


what's to be e,. Ec. 

HEI FER (S.) a virgin or-maiden cow, ſfome- 
what larger and older than a calf, but not 
yet milched. 3 
HEIGHT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 
thing; and Geometrically, is the thirg dimen- 
fion of body, otherwiſe expreſſed by thick- 
neſs, in particular branches of the | Mathe- 
maticks, where ſolidity is not conſidered, it is 
called the altitude of a body from a certain 
place, as of the ſun, moon, ſtars; a houſe, 
mountain, ſteeple, e. 
HEIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another's in- 
heritance after his deceaſe, of which: there 
are-ſeyeral ſorts, as by the nearneſs of blood, 


right to ſycceed ; ſome are called beirs of 
inheritance, which is when the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor cannot ſet him afide upon any account 
whatever. 
Heir Apparent 
unleſs the preſent laws of ſucceflion are al- 
or, . 8 
Heir * is the neareſt relation, 
to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, without 
the particular will of the teſtator, cannot. be 
ſet aſide. gn LEI 
HEVRESS(S.) a female or woman heir. 
HELV/ACA (S.) facrifices performed in ho- 
nour of the ſun. 5 
HELVACAL (A.) pertaining or belonging to 
the ſun; ſo in Af „a ſtar riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hid, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's light 
hinders its being ſeen, "+ 
HELIOCENTRICK (A.) a term in Aran. 
my, by which things are repreſented as they 
would appear, if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun. e 
HELICO'METRY (S.) the art ef drawing 
and meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plai 
ſhe wing their reſpective properties. 
HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill, of Pbacis in A- 
chais, à province of Greece, conſecrated: to 
Apollo and the Muſes, now called Stranmu- 
lipa, taken particular notice of upon account 
of the fountains of Hippocrene and e ee 
the waters of which are reported to have 
done wonders 


ſun. 

HE'LIOSCOPE (S.) a+ peculiar ſort of tele- 
ſcopes, that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the 

HE'/LIOTROPE (S.) the ſun flower called 
alſo turn- ſole, ſaid always to follow or turn 
to the ſun, 3 : | 

HELISPHERICAL LINE (S.) is the rhumb 

line, or line deſcribed on the globe, winding 

or turning round the globe ſpirally, and 
approaching continually nearer and nearer, 


| 


withouz centring in ĩt. HELIX 


which the laws of nations have made it the 


HELDA'Y (Part) what now what's here, | 
on 


— 


, is one that muſt faceeed, i 


plain, and 


HELIO'GRAPHY (s.) the deſcription of the 
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HELMET (S.) a cap or armour for the head; 


HEL 


By 


HE'LIX (S.) in Geometry, is the ſame with 24 


ſpiral line; in Anatomy, it is the outwagd 
drim of the ear; in Arrbitecture, it is the 


{mall volutes under the flower of the Corin- | 


thian capital. . 


HELL. (S.) is commonly underſtood of a place 


of puniſhment for the wicked after this life, 
 whither the vengeance of God follows them, 
by an imeverſible decree, to eternal puniſn- 


ment, and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite-to| 


Heaven ;-the ancients were much divided in 
their opinion upon this ſubject, and the many 


fables in the heathen mythology rendered it 


contemptible enough; ſometimes it is meant 
only of a ſtate of ſervitude, uneaſineſs, or 
. - great fatigue ; and ſometimes ſo idly applied, 
- ay to mean only a place where taylors put 


? 


their ftolen remnants of cloth, tuff, &c.| 
Much pains have been taken to prove the! 
particular place or ſituation, as well as the 


duration, degrees, and kinds of puniſhment 


there exerciſed, all-which can amount to very 


little ; ſometimes in Scripture, the grave is 
called by this name, &c. from this word de- 
ſcribed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 
Vretch is called a hell- born babe, Hell- hound, 
Kc. 'a lewd, vicious, proſtitute woman, is 
Called a cat; and a violent, diſorderly 
hackney coachman, a Hell- driver. 
HE LLENISM (S.) a Grecian phraſe, or idiom 
of the Greek language. 
HE'LLENISTS (S.) Ereciam, or inhabitants 
' of Greece, but more particularly applied to a 
- et among the Fews, who living diſperſed 
in moſt provinces of the Roman empire, 
both read the ſcriptures in the Septuagint 
- tranſlation, and performed all their publick 
offices in the Greek tongue. 
HE'LLESPONT (S.) a narrow arm of the ſea, 
_  betwixt Europe on the weſt, Aſia on the eaſt, 
the Propontisor ſea of Marmora northward, the 
Epean ſea, now called the Arcbipelago, ſouth- 
ward ; it is now called the Dardanellian 
Strait, or Straits of Gallipoli, taking its 
original name from Helle, daughter to Atha- 
mas king of Thebes, who was drowned here, 
HE'LLISH (A.) very wicked, profligate, and 
-""ontrageouſly bad, | | 
HELM (S.) that piece of timber which the 
- "Reerſman holds in his hand, to direct and 
govern the rudder ; if a ſnip be very foul, 
or too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequently 
ſail as if ſhe had no rudder or helm. 


HE'LMESLY (S.) in the North-Riding of 


Poriſbire, a town tolerably built with ſtone: 
and flate houfes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday, diftant from London 166 computed, 
and 197 meaſured miles, 2 


in Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
of the coat, and anciently they were re- 
ſtrained and regulated by certain rules, but 
no very little regarded. ö 


HE LMSTON or BRT'GHT- HELM S TON 


HEM 


with an indifferent harbour very opuſc 
eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its market Th 


% 


ly on Thurfday ; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 50 meaſured miles, 
HELP (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 
aid of any ſort or kind. ; 
HELP (V.) to aſſiſt, forward, encourage, prg. 
mote, teach, or inſtruct. 25 


HE'/LPFUL (A.) aſſiſting, forwarding, in. 


: ſtructing, &c. ; | 
HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is uncapable of 


performing what is neceſſary without the, 


aſſiſtance of others, as a bed-rid perſon can- 


not get up and walk; alſo one that is deſti- 


tute of friends or aſſiſtance, | 
HE'LSTON (S.) in Cornwall, a good borough. 


town whoſe markec is weekly on Saturday; 


it is well ſeated upon the little river Cober, is 
one of the five coinage, towns for tin, and 
has a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little be- 
low it, where the tin-ſhips load; it is large 
and populous, and drives a conſiderable trade; 
has four large ſtreets, and a handſome church; 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c, and 
ſends two members to parliament; diſtant 
from London 226 cgmputed, and 294 mea- 
ſured miles, 
HE'LTER-SKELTER (S.) a cant word for a 
riotous, confuſed, diforderly tumult. 
HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick-aue, 
hammer, &c. | 
HEM (Part.) ſo ho, hark, ſtop, ftay, &c. 
HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, &; 
turned inwards,. and ſewed down to prevent 
its ravelling or fuſſing out, 7M 
HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew doth, &c, 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or eſcape; 
alſo to call after a perſon at a diſtance with- 
out naming him, &c. 8 
HEMEROLO/PIA (S.) a diſtemper that diſ- 
Ts a perſon to ſee at any time but day- 
light. | 
HE'MEROBAPTISTS (S.) a ſect among the 
Fervs, ſo called, . becauſe they bathed or 
waſhed themſelves every day in the year, e- 
ſteeming holineſs to conſiſt in ſuch ablutions ; 
they followed the opinion of the Phariſees, 
excepting that they denied the reſurrection, 
HE'MI (S.) a word uſed only in compoſition, 
and then always ſignifies a half; as heni- 
circle, half a circle, Bemi-ſphere, half a 
ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
always appear to every beholder, who con · 


* 


tinually ſtands in the center of his own 
view; it is alſo the name for a map or pro- 


jection of half the terreſtrial globe, or ce- 
leſtial ſphere on a plane; ſo in Mulch 
bemi-tone is half a note or tone. ; 
HE'MLOCK (S.) a narcotick plant uſed in 
phyſick, and commonly reported to be of 3 


poiſonous nature, 


| HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the diſtemper called 


the piles, 


(.) In Suſſer, a large, but ill built town 
| | 


| ns : ſort of flax, 
HEMP (S.) an ordinary or coarſe ſ fa 
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uſeful'in many caſes, particularly to produce 
ropes, ſtrong cloth, thread, &. | 
HE'MPEN-WIDOW (S.) a woman whoſe 
huſband was hanged. = 
HE'/MPSTEAD (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a town- 
corporate, by the name of the bailiff and in- 
habitants, Ec. it has a great market weekly 
on Thurſday, of corn, and all forts of provi- 
fions ; diſtant from London about 23 miles. 


* 


all ſorts of fowls. 
HENCEFORTH or HE'NCEFORWARD 
part.) from this time forward, or any time 
yet to come, | : 
HENDE/CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry, 
that has eleven ſides, | 


or timorous diſpoſition. 
HE/NLEY (S.) in Oxfordſhire, commonly called 
Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted- town 
in the whole county; it is a large corpo- 
ration- town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, 
and inferior officers; its market is weekly 
on Thurſday, which is very great for timber 
and all ſorts of grain, eſpecially malt; the 
inhabitants are generally meal-men, malt- 
ſters, and bargemen, who carry, corn and 
wood to London; the bridge here over the 
river, was formerly built with ſtone, but is 
now made of wood; diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 45 meaſured miles, 
HENLEY (S.) in Warzickfhire, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Monday; 
- diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles, t 
HEN-PE/CKED (A.) a man that is over- 
awed by his wife, and dares do nothing diſ- 
agreeable to her inclinations, 
8 (A.) of, or belonging to the 

iver. 
HEPS or HIPS (S.) the fruit of the black 
thorn- tree. 


HEPTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
ſides and ſeven angles. 8 * 
HE PTARCH (S.) a government of ſeven 


part of Britain called England, which was 


_ before it came all under the domi- 
nion of E who by reducing the reſt 
was the | f 5 5 : 
crowned king of the whole, anne $19, 


| HE'PTATEUCH (s.) a book containing fe- | 


ven parts or volumes, upon which account 
ſome add the books of Jeſpua and Fudges to 


HERALDRY (S.) the art of armoury and 


do the bearing of arms, and the laws and re- 
Bulations thereof; it alſo comprehends what 


HEN (S.) a common name for the female of 


HEN-HEA/RTED (A.) of a cowardly, fearful, | 


HEPTAE/DRON (s.) a figure of ſeven Gdes. | 


kings, and with us, generally means that | 
divided into ſeven parts or kingdoms. by the | 


monarch of England, being |' 


the five books ef Moſes, and call them by 
this name, - 8 . 

HER (s.) the third perſon of the female kind | 
always ſpoken of. 7 þ 1 


blazoning, or the knowledge of what relates | 


- HER 


cades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies at 
coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, 
_ funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. ; 
HE'RALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of a prince, 
or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 
war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon 
places to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremo- 
nies of coronations, chriſtenings, weddings, 
and funerals of princes, at the general meet- 
ings of ſtates, the renewing of leagues, 
ſolemn oaths, royal feaſts, publick ſhews 
and tournaments, entries of kings and queens, 
and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate ; ancient- 
ly they were held in much greater efteem 
than they are at preſent, having loſt much _ 
of their ancient prerogatives ; with us the 
name king, as added to their character, uſed 
to mean only the principal or chief of the 
company or college, who in many ceremo- 
nies, where he repreſented the king's per- 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which rea- 
fon he was always a knight; formerly there 
were but two of them here in England, one 
for the ſouth parts, called Clarencieux, the o- 
ther for the north, called Norroy. Richard III. 
formed them into a college, and endowed 
them with privileges; and Edvard IV. de- 
clared them free from all ſubſidies, taxes, and 
other offices; Phrlip and enlarged their 
privileges, and confirmed them by letters 
patents, in which their titles and order ſtand 
thus; Garter, principal king at arms; Cla- 
rencieux, king at arms by ſouth Trent 5 Nov- 
„king at arms by north Tre. Garter was 
inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office principal- 
ly reſpected the ceremonies and ſolemhities 
which concern the moſt noble order of the 
garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Clarencieux* was infti- 
tuted by Edzward VI, and his office is to regu 
late all ſuch ſolemn funerals of alt degrees un- 
der peers, as happen by ſouth Tem; under 
theſe are five others, and four purfuivants ; ia 
Scotland, che chief berald is called Lion king 
at arms, who has ſundry others under Him. 
HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 
ſtalks or ſtems do not grow large, ot united 
enough to become wood, and fo die away 
every year after their ſeed is become ripe ; 
of thee, in ſome the root periſhes with the 
| ety, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. and fo are 
neceſſarily raiſed from the freſh ſeed eyery 
year; and in others the roots laſt many years, 
as mint, fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves 
all the year round, and are called ever- greeus, 
as the aſarabaca, yellow violet, &c, others 
ſhed their leaves, and remain bare part of 
the year, as fern, coltsfoot, &c, they are 
further diſtinguiſhed” into kitchen or fallad- 
herbs, and medicinal or phyfical berbs. _ 
HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever; 
and in Zazv, it fignifies the paſture or fruits 
of the earth, provided by nature for the 
food of cattle, Ys 


1 
; 


- latys te. the marſkalling of folemn caval- 


HERBAL (S.) a treatiſe or book that handles 
„ A: & . * 7 a oc 
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er diſcourſes upon the conſtruction of the 
parts, and all the known virtues and proper - 
ties of herbs; and ſometimes it is talcen for 
à collection of various ſorts of them, paſted 
into a book to compare the definition and 
thing together, in order to underſtand and 
know every herb upon fight. The method 
of preparing them is thus; the flowers. 
leaves, &c. being gathered perfectly ripe, 
and in their true colours, are to be ſpread on 
| brown paper, with the parts all diſplayed as 
diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem or the 
- body of the flower, &c. be thick, one half 
to be pared away to make it lie flat; this 


done, put another ſheet of brown paper over | 


them, and then put the whole between two 
tron plates ſcrewed tight together, and thus 
preſſed, bake them in a ſlack oven for two 
Hours ; when taken out, waſh them over 
with a mixture of brandy and aqua fortis, 
and lay them on freſh paper to dry; when 
dry, ſmear or lick the back ſide over with a 
bruſh dipped. in a diſſolution of gum * 
to make them ftick, and ſpread or lay them 
in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 
where they will lie faſt, and always look freſh, 
HE'RBALIST or HE'RBARIST{S.) one who 
is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes of 
. herbs, ſometimes called a botaniſt. 
HERBUVFEROUS (A.) that bears, brings forth, 
or produces herbs. 
HERCU'/LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 
relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god. of Strength ; any thing that requires 
much labour, ſtrength, or difficulty to per- 
form. MO 
HERCULES (S.) the ſon of Jupiter, by Alc- 
mea, born at Thebes in Bastia; by the envy! 
of Funa he narrowly eſcaped death; two ſer- 
pents being ſent to kill him in his cradle, he 
overcame and killed them, by pulling them 
to pieces. After having performed many 
extraordi things by the command of 
| Euryſtbeus, he accompliſhed the twelve fol- 
Jowing works or exploits, commonly and 
emphatically called his labours. 1. He over- 


tame the lion of Nemæa whoſe ſkin he wore | 


continually afterwards, for which reaſon 
ainters, ſculptors, &c, commonly repreſent 
im ſo dreſſed, 2. He defiroyed the hydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads, 3. He con- 
_ quered the Erymantbean boar. 4. He caught 
a hind with golden horns, and brazen hoofs, 
in the foreſt of Partbenia, after a year's 
hunting. 5. He deſtroyed the Harpies. 6. 
He ſubdued the Amazons, took their queen's 
girdle, and obliged her to marry his friend 
| Theſeus, 7, He eleanſed Augeas's ſtable. 
3. He overcame the Cretan bull, Paſpba 
gallant, who vomited fire, g. He killed Dio- 
mecle, and his horſes which he fed with mens 
fleſh, 10. He ſubdued the Spaniſh Geryon, 
and carried away his flock. 11, He took 


three heads, from hell; beſides theſe, be 
conquered” the Centaurs, cruſhed Antheuy to 
death betwixt his arms, carried the axle.tres 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, &c, After 
his death, he was taken into the number of 
the gods, and married Hebe, the. goddeſs of 
Youth, The ancients moralize this fable 
thns ; by Hercules, they ſay, the ſtrength of 
reaſon and philoſophy is meant, which ub. 
dues and conquers our irregular paſſions 
that his marriage intimates, that great and 
noble actions are always freſh and blooming 
in the memory of all, by being tranſmitted 
in the hiſtories of their times to the lates 
poſterity ; ſome would imagine, that all this 
fabulous romance took its riſe from the ex. 
traordinary profits and advantages of ſome 
Phenician merchants, who traded and ſet- 
tled colonies in divers places ; others ima- 
gine, that the whole is only an hyperbolical 
repreſentation of what Foſbua did for the 
children of Iſrael; in 3 one of the 
northern conſtellations is called by this 
name, which, according to Prolemy's cata- 
logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tycbo's 28, and 
in. the Britannict 95. wy 
HERD (S.) a great number of eatable cattle of 
the larger ſort, as cows, oxen, bucks &c, 
alſo of wild beaſts, &c. N 
HERD (V.) to keep or join company with 
others of a like fort or Kind, whether beafts 
or men. ; | 
HERDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeper, lock - 
er after, and feeder of large cattle, &c, 
HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. 
HEREAFTER (Part.) for, or in the time to 
come, or after this prefent time, 
HEREBY”. (Part,) impowering, authorizing, 
8 ot commanding the doing any 
thing. 
HEREDVTAMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch 
immoveable things as a man may have to 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheritance, 
or which not being determined by will, do 
neturally and of courſe deſcend to him 
and his next of blood, and fall not within 
the . compaſs and direction of an executor 
and adminiſtrator, . 
HERE'/DITARY (A.) any thing that comes 
by right of ſucceſſion, or from our an- 
ceſtors, whether lands, offices, or diſtem- 
pers, &c. | | 7 
HE'REFORD (S.) is not only the chief place 
in Herefordſbire, but alſo of all the counties 
welt of the Severn, being a city and a biſhop's 
ſee ; before the rebellion 164 it was very 
| ſtrong, and well fortified, and had 6 churches; 


nn 


Bey 


never ſince rebuilt; it is 4 large and populous 
city, but the houſes generally old, low and 
mean ; the ſtreets are very dirty, lying low. 
on the banks of the #je, which almoſt ſur- 
rounds it, and which, as often as the freſhes 
ſwell it, incommodes the inhabitants; it it 


away the golden apples from the garden of | 


Heſperides, and Killed the dragon that watch- 


en, 12, He bronght Char wid the 


governed. by. a. mayor, choſen. yearly. * 
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| citizens, who are called. the election, | HEREUP/ON. (Part.) immediately, S. 
| e ever after known for an alder-HEREWI TI Part.) along or together with 
man, and clothed in ſcarlet, 12 aldermen, a another perſon er thing. 1 
recorder, and ſundry common council men; HERITAGE (S.) an eſtate, &c, that comes 
four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the] to a perſon by ſueceſſion or lot. 
peace, graced with a ſword- bearer, recorder, | HE'/RLING (S.) in Norfo/k, is but a ſmall 
town-clerk, and four ſerjeants with mace, town, but has weekly a good market on 
It hath weelly three good markets, u. Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday ; this town | . cloth 3 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and | diſtant from London. "ies 
other leathern wares, but as this is but a] HERMA/PHRODITE (S.) an idol of the 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and | ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
the city is but thinly inhabited; though the | or Mercury, and Apbradite or Venus 3 among 
aflizes, quarter, and petty ſeſſions, and moſt] Us now, it means a perſon who has the dil- 
publick meetings, are held bere ; it ſends two] tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
members to parliament, and is 101 compu- f Which the phyſicians and ſurgeons are very 
red, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from] much diſagreed, ſome affirming and others 
London, + | denying it poſſible; the Batamſis and Florifts 
HEREFORDSHIRE (S.) before the conqueſt, | call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
was reckoned a part of Malis, but now, and] and the Virtugſi affirm, there are many rep- 
for many ages paſt, one of the counties | tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 
of England; this county boaſts, that it] firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 
exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, | once; nay, others go fo far as to affirm, 
to which they add various ſorts of the fruit there are Wms that may beget young upon 
called apples, from which is made excellent | themſelves, 7 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland HERMES (S.) among the Ancient, was one | 
county, bounded on the north by Morceſter- of the names of Mercury, or the god of So- 
foire and Shropſbire, on the eaſt with the A. quence ; it is alſo the name of a. perſon, 
verne hills, which part it from Gloucefler-j commonly ſurnamed 7. Aer or Thrice 
ſhire, on the ſouth with Monmouthſbire, and] Great, a famous Egyptian philoſopher, ſup- 
on the weſt it is parted from Brecknockſbire, | poſed to live in the reign of Minus, after 
by the Hatteral hills: The climate is very | Moſes ; he was the firſt that began to leave 
temperate and healthful, and the foil exceed- off aſtrology, to admire the other wonders , 
ing fruitful, by which means many of its in- | of nature; he proved there was but one 
habitants live to a very great age, it being re- | God, creator of all things; he divided the 
corded, that ſerjeant Hostins entertained king | day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Jams I. among other diverſions, with a firſt-that divided the Zodiack into the preſent 
morice danced by ten aged. people, the ſum | - 12 figns or portions. ee 5g 
of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand | HERME'TICAL PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
ears: It ſends 8 members to parliament, | which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral phæ- 

s $ market-towns, 176 pariſhes, 11 hun- | nomena of nature from the three chymical 
dreds, about 1 5, O00 houſes, and go, ooo principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, 
inhabitants, and is 102 miles in circumference | HERMETICK ART or SCIENCE (.S.) 
being nearly circular. Formerly, as this] chymiſtry. 1 Kg 
county was a frontier between England and | HERME/TICK. SEAL. (S.) is the cloſing the 

. Wales, it was defended by 28 ſtrong caftles, | neck of a glaſs bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
to defend it from the Welſp invaſions, but they | a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 


— 


are now moſt of them demoliſhed, with a pair of hot pincers, cloſing or twiſting 
HERE'SIARCH (S.) a ring-leader, inventor, it together. | 
chief or head of any hereſy. IHE RMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 


HERE SV (S.) this word properly ſignifies only] thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avoid 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to] perſecution, where they gave themſelyes up 


ace denote a particular ſe ; but now, and for] to prayers, faſting and meditation; they 
ties many ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is] were. alſo called anchorets ; they common 
p taken in a bad ſenſe, and means ſome funda-| lodged in dark caves, and their food was fi 


mental errer againſt religion, follow'd with | roots, &c, that nature beſtowed freely, with- 
obſtinacy, and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. out culture; from theſe came the monks, 
HERE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is falſe or and almoſt all the ſorts cf relig ous aſſemblies 
contradiftory to common or known truths, that live in mohaſteries, &c. 

HE'RETICK. (S.) one who holds, maintains, | HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dweiling- 
invents, or propagates known falſities or he- place of a hermit ; and is ſometimes applied 
ritical opinions in the Chriſtian religion perti-¶ to any place of retirement built in gardens, 
naciouſly, obſtinately, and wilfully, againſt | -' &c, for ſtudy, diverſion, &c, _ ; 
all poſſible methods of conviction. - | HERMITICAL (A.) like or belonging to a 
HERETOFO/RE (Part.) ia time pag, hermit | 1 

OE HE'RMI- 
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in great quantities, which both ourſelves ang 


HE'RMITORY (S.) a chapel or place ſet apart 
© for prayers, belonging to an hermitage. 
HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 
© high, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 
try places, and is diſtinguiſhed by its beak 
and long neck ; there are ſeveral ſpecies of 
them, called by different names, as bitterns, 
© eurlews, the ſtork, &c. they build their neſts 
in vaſt high trees, and are reported to be ſo 
hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on a 
tree, it loſes its verdure, and dies. 
HE'RNERY (S.) a common place where herns 
reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. 
HE'/RNIA (S.) a rupture or ſwelling about the 
navel, and other places of the Jower parts 
of the belly, and of which there are abun- 
dance of ſorts, that go by as many various 
names. 
HE RNIOUsS (A.) burſten, ſubject or inclining 
to burſtenneſs, c. 


HERO (S.) a name formerly given to famous 


men, otherwiſe called demi- gods, becauſe 
* the heathens believed, that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto heaven after their 
death ; there were two forts of them, the 
one pretended to be only of mortal race, 
ethers to be deſcended at leaſt from a god or 
' goddeſs, in conjunction with one of the hu- 
man ſpecies ; and now, any great and cou- 
rageous perfon, general, &c. is called a hero, 
as is alſo the principal perſon in a play. | 
HERO'/DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Feros, 
who believed, that Hered was the Meſſiah 
promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated from the tribe of Judah, 
when he came to the crown, | 
HE'ROICK (A.) ſomething honourable an 
worthy, brave and couragious, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy, of an hero. 
_ Heroitk Poem, one that treats of great 
and worthy actions, and is fometimes call- 
ed an epick poem; it is commonly divided 
into fix parts, viz. the fable, the action, 
the narration, the characters, the machines, 
the thoughts and expreſſions ; and in Eng- 
Ii, it conſiſts of lines that have in general 
ten fyllables, whether in rhime or blank 


' verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Le, the Cam- 


noms 
'ROIN (S.) a famous woman that has done 


or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 

* remarkable, 

HE'ROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 
principles of an hero or heroin, 

HE'RON (S.) a large water- fowl. 

HE'RPES (S.) a ſpreading inflammatory diſ- 

* eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, conſiſt- 
ing of a very great number of corroſive, pu- 

_ rulent puſtules, that teaze the patient with a 


_ _ continual itching, and heated uneaſineſs; as 


there are various degrees of infection, ſo it 
goes by various names, | 


HE'RRINGS (S.) the name of a very good, 


ſmall, eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſp ſeas, | 


"HET 


the Dutch make a very great traffick in and 
profit of, both for eating them at home and 
exporting them abroad 5 they are eaten both 

+ freſh, or juſt as they are caught, and all 

ſalted, dried, and pickled. 

HERSE (S.) a covered carriage for dead bo. 
dies; alfo an offenſive warlike engine in the 
ſhape of an arrow full of fhary iron ſpike, 
which the aſſailed throw in the way of the 
aſlailants, to hinder both horſe and foot Pur. 
ſuing them, by throwing them down with the 
points upwards, 

HE'SITANCY or HE'/SITATION (s.) u 
undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the 
uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ſtammering 
or faultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either 
through ſome ſettled natural imperfection in 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of ſome 
ſudden ſurprize. | 

HE STITATE (V.) to doubt, ſuſpect, or be 
uncertain, what to ſay or do, to be irreſo- 
lute ; alſo to ſtammer or faulter in one; 
ſpeech, | 


P ww | 
HE'SPER (S.) in Aftronomy, the ftar called al 
Veſper, Phoſphor, Lucifer, the morning and 
ſometimes the evening ſtar; ſome affirm this 
ſtar took its name from Heſper, the brother 
of Atlas, who is reported to have ſtaid & 
long upon mount Atlas, contemplating the 
ſtars, that he was changed into this called by 
his name. a 
HESPE RID ES (S.) the three daughters of 
Heſper, the brother of Atlas, called yl, 
Arethuſa, and Heſperarethuſa; abundance of 
fables are reported of them, as the having 
and keeping gardens that produced golden 
apples, guarded by a dragon at the entrance 
of it; others, has they had theep with 
golden fleeces, &c. 7 
'HE'TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Gramm, 
that ſignifies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenſion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common rule 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &c. hay- 
ing fewer, or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, arecalled 
aptotes, diptotes, monoptotes, &c. 
HE'TER&ODOX er. ſome opinions contraty 
do the eſtabliſhed and true faith generally te- 
ceived in the church; but this word is very 
often applied by different parties to different 
things, each accuſing the other of heterodoxy, 
when perhaps they are both ſo. 
HE'TERODOXY or HE'TERODOXNES 
(S.) the contradictiouſneſs of a perſon's of 
nation's opinions from known, eftabliſhei 
truths, eſpecially in matters of religion. 
HETE'ROGENIAL or HETEROGE'NEOU) 
(A.) of a differing or diſagreeing quality; 
- kind, or nature, 
HETEROGENEOUSNESS (S.) the contrz- 
riety or difference between diſagreeing pel- 
ſons or things. 


HETERO'/SCII (S.) a Gzgraphical term, 
common 
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HI A 


commonly applied to thoſe inhabitants of the | 


earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon is alwavs pro- 


jected the ſame way, as that of the inhabi- 


tants of the temperate zone does, „ 
HEW (V.) to cut or divide ſtones or timber 
with iron inſtruments or tools, : 


HEW or HEU (S.) the colour or appearance | 


any perſon or thing. : 
HEWER (s.) one whoſe buſineſs or employ- 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes, 
HEX!/ACHORD (S.) a term in Muſics, for 
the imperfect chord, which we now call a 


ſixth. 
HEXAE/DRON (S.) in Geometry, is one of 
the regular bodies having fix fides, vulgarly 
called a cube. ; . 
HEXAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of 
ſix fides and as many angles, and when the 


ſides are equal, it is called a regular Bera- 


gon; in Fortification, it it a fortreſs with fix 


baſtions. 5 | 
HEXA'GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
fides and angles. 


HEXA'MERON ($S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe | 


upon the ſix days work of creation. 
HEXA'/METERS (S.) Latin verfes that have 
ſix feet. | 
HEXAPE/TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have 
fix leaves. 1 | 
HEX'/APLA (S.) a book containing the He- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrez 
and Greek characters, with the tranſlations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Tbeodetion, and Sym- 
machus, in ſix ſeveral columns; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Fer: 
cbo without the author's name, and a fixth, 
called Nicopolitan, becauſe found at Nicopolis. 
Origen joined to it a tranſlation of the pſalms, 
and ſtill the book retained the name of Hexa- 
fla, becauſe the 5th and 6th tranſlations were 
only of certain books of the bible, and ſo 


the ſame work. of Origen had but fix columns | 


in. may Places, eight in ſome, and nine on 


the pſalms, ' Others think the two columns 


of the Hebrew text were not reckoned, 
Whea the edition contained only the tranſla- 
tion of the LXX, Aguila, Theodation, and 
Symmachus, it was called Tetrapla, and Ofta- 
la to all the eight. 0 
XA'STICK (A.) conſiſting of fix ſtanzas, 
or ſix verſes. f | 1 
HE'XAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
of great fame and beauty, and the ground 
for a conſiderable diſtance round it, was call- 
ed Hexamſbire; it is at preſent a good baili- 
wick town, on the river Tyne 5 a little 
above this town ſouth and north Tyne meet, 


and with a full ſtream in one channel empties | 


itſelf into the ſea ; its market is weekly on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London, 211 
computed, and 276 meaſured miles, 
HIA/TUS (S.) an opening, chaſm, or gap; 
and this is commonly applied to thoſe vertes, 
where the words end and begin with conſo- 
nants, and thereby occaſion the jaws to 


HI E 
more ſpread, and the found to be very harſh, 
HIBE'RNIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
Hibernia, or Ireland, as the people, language, 
cuſtoms, produce, &c. EE 
HIC'COUGH or HYCKUP (S.) a trouble- 
ſome diſorder of the breaſt, arifing too fre- 
quently from too freely drinking large quan- 
_ tities of liquor; 
HICK (S.) a filly, ignorant perſon, that may 
be eafily impoſed on or cheated. . 
HUCKLING (S.) a market-town in Norfolk, 
101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from Lopdon, 4 e 
HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, but more 
particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 
HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 
in a private, obſcure, or dark place, ſo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it; 
in the Scripture Language, it often ſigniſies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
ſaults of our enemies; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 
or what is commonly called breaking in a 
8 5 t ; | 
HIDE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery, a diſtemper 
that cauſes * ſkin to tick 10 cloſe to. or 
upon the bones, that it cannot be looſened 
by the hand; in Huſbandry, when the bark 
of a tree 1s not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloſely to the main body or wood of the tree; 
and when applied to Men, it means narrow» 
ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy, or niggatdly,  :. 
HIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can be cul- 
tivated or ploughed by one plougb. wp 
HIDEOUS. (A.) frightful, terrible, amazing, 
or diſagreeable to look at, or hear of. 
HIERA/RCHICAL (A) of or belonging to 
the hierarchy or holy government. 
HIERARCHY (S.) ſacred, divine, or holy 
government or order; when conſidered of 
unembodied beings, it is applied to the an- 
gels, which Dionyſius divides into three or- 
ders or claſſes, each ſubdivided into three 
others; the firſt contains the three quires of 
ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones ; the ſe- 
cond, the dominions, powers, and principa- 
lities ; the third the virtues, arch -angels, and 
angels; and when applied to Men, it figni- 
fies the dignities and diſtinctions in the 
church government, 
HIEROGLY'PHICK or HIEROGLY'PHI» ' 
CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 
roper to be ſpoke in words. 8 
HIEROGLVYV/PHICEKS (S.) certain images or 
figures which for the greater veneration, the 
ancients called ſacred, much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptians, to expreſs the principal doc- 
trines of their divinity, and other moral and 
political (ſciences, which were repreſented on 
ſtones, obeliſks, or pyramids z they were in- 
vented by the prieſts, and of courſe they- - 
were the only expoſitors of them, which not 
only got them great ſums, but alſo great 


power and authority over the common peo- 
Bb ple 3 
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Av. 16. where they committed all manner of 


HI'GHWORTH, (S.) in Vilppire, fo called 
from its fitwation on an bill in the fartheſt 
Torner of the county north, has a good market 
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HYGLER (S.) one who buys fowls, butter, 


HILA/RIA. (s.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 
merriments celebrated on the 25th of March, 
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HIL 


ple 3 tis being eſteemed a conſiderable part, 


if not the whole, of their learning. 
HIERO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer or compoſe 
of holy or ſacred writings. | 


HIERO'GRAPHY (S.) ſacred or holy writ- 


ings, 

HIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy- 
ing, from obſerving; viewing, and confider- 
ing the ſeveral circumſtances of the victim, 
that occurred during the courſe of the ſa- 
erifice. g | 

HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or au- 
thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, c. 

HYGHAM FE'RRIS or FE'RRERS (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, an ancient borough or 
town corporate, pleafantly ſeated, upon a riſing 
| wm gp on the banks of the river Nyne; it is 

all, but clean, dry, and healthful; governed 

by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capital burgeſſes, 

a ſteward, &c. has a good market weekly on 

Saturday, and ſends one member to parlia- 

ment; diſtant from London 51 computed, and 
60 meaſured miles, | 

HIGHNESS (S.) the diſtance from the ground 

to the Top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
horſe, &c. alſo the appellation given to 
princes. | 

HIGH-PLACES (S.) certain mountains or 
elevated places, where the heathens and 

s worſhipped idols, and committed all 
manner of diſorderly impurities ; in the ear- 
lieft antiquity the heathens were ſo far from 

- Having any temples for religious worfſhip, 
that they did not think it lawful to build 
them; for looking upon the ſun as the ſu- 
preme deity, they thought it improper to 

* confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 
Houſe, it being common for them to ſay, The 
evbole World is the Sun's Temple; and when 

they firſt began building of temples, they uſed 

- to have the tops or roofs open, and uled to 
Plant trees to render the place more ſolemn, 

pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhrp- 
pers of the ſeveral deities in the piaces ſepa- 

rated or conſeerated for this purpoſe, whieh 
the Iſraelites imitated ſo far, as to bave a col- 
lege of prieſts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove; who 1 Xiags xviii. 19. are ſand 
to be 400; they had likewiſe groves or High- 
Places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron, 


abominations in groves, caves, and tents ſet 
apart for proſtitution and impurity. 


weekly on Wedneſday, for cattle, as well as 
- proviſions ; diſtant from Landon 60 computed, 
and 69 meaſured mites, | 


&c. in the country, and brings them to town 
to ſel], 


} 


"EP! 
the gods, in which any man had the liberty 
to take what mark of dignity he pleaſed to 
himſelf. 

HILL. (S.) a riſing ground, ſometimes, when 
it is very large, called a mountain, and when 
but ſmall, a hillock. | 

HVLLOCK (S.) a ſmall hill, or little piece of 
rifing ground. + 

HVYLLOCE y wa ground that is very i 
lar, or full of ſmall hills arid dales, 


ot 


| HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that part 


into which the blade is faſtened, and which 
is held in the hand of the uſer, 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word be, and uſed 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of; as I will 
tell bim of it, I will aſk him about it, &c. 

HIN (S.) a Hebrezo meaſure which was half of 
a ſeah, and the ſixth part of a bath; it con- 
tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupois weight, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gallon 
and two pints ; in their ſacrifices Yoſephyx 


ox, with a ram the third part of an hin, and 

with a lamb the fourth part. | 

HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo a ſer - 

vant in huſbandry affairs, 

Hind Calf, a hart of the firſt year, 
HI'NDER (V.) to ſtop, delay, prevent, or diſ- 
appointa perſon in or from doing or perform- 
ing what he deſired or intended. 
HI/NDER MOST or HY/NDMOST (A.) the 
lat or furtheſt off, he that brings up the 
rear, 

HINDOW (S.) in VMiliſbire, a ſmall borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 

_ diſtant from London 80 computed and go 
meaſured miles, 

HI'NDRANCE (S.) a ſtop, delay, diſappoint- 

ment, impediment, &c, 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeful inſtrument 

in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 

various uſes, but more particularly for doors 
to open and ſhut eafily. 

HINGE (V.) to fix or faſten upon ſome one 

thing, matter, or perſon, to lay the whole 

burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. / 

HI'NGHAM (S.) a town in Nerfolk, whoſe 

market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 

London 8o computed, and 93 meaſured miles, 

HINKLEY-(S.) a ſmall town in Leicefterſhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; t 
ſtands pleaſantly on a hill, and has a very 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone 

ſpire ſteeple, furniſhed with a- very tuneable 
ring and chime of bells; diſtant from Landn 

79 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 

HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of 
the chief heads of a matter or ſubject. | 

HINT (S.) an item, a ſhort or private notice 

of a thing. | 

HIP or HI/PPO (S.) a diſorder of the body, 

ariſing from flatulent and pungent humovrs 


by the Grecks and Romans, to the mother of 


in the ſpleen or ſweet-bread, which alſo _ 


ſays they offered half an bin of oil with an 


* * 


* * 
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the nervous and membranous part,, and 
cauſes the party to be humourſome, whim- 
| ical and melancholy. - 
HIPPOCE/NTAURS (S.) a fort of monſters 
that the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes; ſeveral 
authors mention theſe creatures as really ha- 
ving a being, whereas the whole fable means 
no more than that the Tbeſſallans, who dwelt 
near mount Pelion, being the firſt who backed 


t part and managed horſes, and by that means ſeem- | 


which ed to their ignorant neighbours to be able to 
do more than others could do, both as to 


uſed ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, were reported to be the 

I will above-mentioned creatures. 

D HIPPOCRAS (S.) an artificial wine com- 

alf of poſed of claret or white-wine well impreg- 

eon. nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 

ighed a flannelbag. 

lght, HIPPOCRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 

allon macy, is a thick woollen bag, made of a ſquare 

(Flur piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners of which 

h an are ſewed or joined together ſo as to make it 

and triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſyrups and de- 
coctlons to clarify them. | | 

ſer· HIPPODROME (S.) among the Ancients, was | 


the liſt or place where they performed their | Y 
ö names or diſtinctions; as natural Bifery is.. 
 dif- HIPPO'MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſting, 

| 


horſe-races and other exerciſes, 


* or exerciſing arms on horſeback. 


HIPPO'MANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that | 


) the | is bred in the forehead of a young colt, which 
| the the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; 

| alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An- 
ugh- cients, as being uſed for a principal ingre- 
ent, dient in love potions, philters, or charms; 
ay alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
| go makes horſes mad if eaten by them. 


HIPPOPO/TAMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- | 


Nt ture that lives both on land and in the wa-| HIT (V.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 
ter, a river-horſe, | Ta, ſucceed in, fit, or be well-adapted for a thing 
nent HVPPUS (S.) a diferder of the eyes, that oc-F or purpoſe. +1. 
| for cafions them continually to ſhake and trem- | HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten au 
oors ble, and thereby renders objects always fluc- | thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike 
tuating, | | 5 one ancle or leg againſt another as we walk; 
one HIPS (S.) the largeſt of uppermoſt parts of the] alſo to wriggle or be uncaſy, or go along 
hole. _ thighs; alſo the berries or fruits of the large] with an ill-will. 7 3 
N bramble ; alſo the timbers that are in the | HI'TCHING (S.) in Hertford/pire, near the 
hoſe corners of a roof, | great wood called Hitch-<wvoed, hath a geod 
om HIP-SHOT (A.) ſpoken of a horſe that by | corn-market weekly on Tueſday; is go- 
es, |  hard-riding, ſtraining in drawing, Ke. has | verned by a bailiff and four conftables ; diſ- 
irty wrung or ſprained his haunches, o that the] tant from London 30 computed, and 35 mea- 
ES ligaments that keep the hip bones in their | ſured miles. 8 | th | 
ny . due places are relaxed. , HITHE (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 
> - HIRCULA'TION (S.) with Gardeners, is when] or landing- place for goods, as Qzernbithe in 
20 the vines run out into branches and wood, | London, FOES © ON 
and bear no fruit, HITHE or HY THE . in Kent, one of the 
5 HI RCUs (8.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of | - Cinque-ports, but the port is now ſpoiled 


the ear, or outward auricle that is next the |. 
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uſe of a perſon or thing a certain price or tł- 
ward, | ; 


works for wages, 


bis bouſe, his book, Se. : 3 
HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like » ſerpent, and 
when' done by a human creature, is a mark of 
the higheſt ſcorn and contempt. | : 
AHVSSING (S.) the noiſe or. crying of a ſer- 


to a play, perſon, &c. 
HISTO'RIAN (5.) one who writes or ſtudies 
the annals, re 
places or things both paſt and, preſent, 
HISTO'RICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
| ſeveral ſteps in a proceeding or action done 
| and paſt, 35 a 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer or 

compoſer of a hiſtory. 8 + 26: 


veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 


riſe, or are dependent upon one another 
and as it may be applied, goes by ſeveral 


a deſcription of the productions of nature, 
whether celeftial, as the planets, ſtars, co- 
mets, affections of the air, climate, &c. or 
terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, rivers, 
mines, &c, and civil b:fory, is that of the 
eople, governments, &c. | | 
HIS'/TORY-PAINTING (S.) is repreſenting. 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures ſo diſpoſed, that one may read the 
affections, paſſions, and inclinations of the 


| 
4 
principal perſons in their countenances. 


by the ſea's waſhing in the ſand; it is a 
corporation under the name of the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty of Hytbe; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diftant from 
Oo n' 49 computed, and 69 meaſured 
miles. | | 


ö 


| temples ; in Aſtronomy, it is the fixed ſtar 

tice 2 alſo 3 10 and ſometimes it Ggnifies 
| omet encompaſſed with a mane or as 

$ Hine 5 it were hair. hs 

| , the } - 

. wg Dae reward, wages, price, va 


thing borrowed or hired, 


HIRE (v.) to borrow; or agfet to pay for the - 


HIS (A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to | 
ſomething of another perſon's property, as, 


ations, or accounts of people, 


HI'STORY (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 


Ky 
* 
* 
1 
2 


HIRELING (s.) a perſon or creature that 


- 


pent; alfo the method of ſhewing our diflike _ - 


king, private perſon, or other thing, as they 


Bb2 | HYTHER | 


* 


HOB 


HITHER (Part.) here, to, or in this or that 


lace. 

HFTHER MOST (A.) that thing or perſon 
which is the next or neareſt to a perſon or 
place. | 

HVYTHERTO (Part.) until this time. 

HI'THERWARD (Part.) this way or towards 
this place where I now am. 

HIT'TITES (S.) certain people, the deſcen- 
dants of Heth, who dwelt ſouthward. of the 

tribe of Judah. | 

HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 


for bees to ſwarm, and make their wax, ho- 


ney, Ec. in. . 
HI'VITES (S.) a people deſcended from Hæ- 
vus, the ſon of Canaan ; they dwelt at firſt in 


the land of the Capbtborims or Phililines ; and | 


afterwards on both ſides of Jordan, but prin- 
cipally at the foot of mount Hermon. 
HO (Part.) ſo ho, ſtop, ſtay, come hither, &c. 
HOAN (S.) a curious fort. of ſtone, by ſome 
ſaid to be wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
 penknives, Tancets, &c. on. FP 
FIOARD (V.) to lay up money, &c. privately. 


HOARD (S.) a ſtock of goods, money, &c. 


laid up againſt a time of need; alſo a place 
boarded in before houſes that are building in 
publick ſtreets for the workmen to put bricks 
timber, -mortar, &c. for their work. 
O'AR-FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 
that appears upon the ground in winter- 
mornings when the ſharpneſs of the air has 
eongealed the dews that fall in the night re- 
ſembling hail, 5 
HO ARINESS (S.) the whiteneſs and hail-like 
jeyneſs that is upon the ground in a froſty 
morning; alſo the mouldineſs of any place 
or thing, occaſioned by dampneſs; alfo the 
wWhiteneſs of old men's heads of hair thro” age. 
HOARSE (A.) of a rough voice, like a perſon 
that has caught cold. ; 5 
HOC ARSEN ESS (S.) the roughneſs and un- 
pleaſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, oc- 
caſioned by cold, or too much calling, ſing- 
ing or ſpeaking. c 
HOB (S.) the contraction of a man's name, 
properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 


clown ; alſo the back of a chimaey, and the 
name of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylindrical |. 
form, uſed by boys to ſet up on end to put 


half · penee on to chuck or pitch at with ano- 
ther half-penny, or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the bob, and by that 
means throw down the haMf-pence, all that 
comes up heads is the pitcher's, and the others 
or woman's, are put up again, &c, 
BHO'BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perſon was 
lame; to do a thing by fits or irregularly, 
HO/BBLER (S.) one who walks, ſpeaks, or 
does any thing in a lame or imperfect man- 
ner; alſo certain perſons, who by our old 
evſtoms held lands by the tenure of being 
obliged to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this 


HOG 


invafion towards the ſea- ſide; alſo the name 
of a hawk. 

HO'BBY (S.) a ſmall! mare, or little horſe 
formerly uſed by the Irifþ in their armies . 
alſo a bird of prey of the hawk-kind ; alſo 40 
auk ward country girl or lad. 

HOB-GO'BLIN (S.) an imaginary, frigh:ful 
being, invented by timorous folks to fright 
themſelves and others, and now uſed by 
nurſes to quiet peeviſh children, | 

HOY/BIT (S.) a ſmall fort of mortar, uſed to 

annoy the enemy at a diſtance with (mal! 
bombs; alſo a play or game among boys ſo 
called. 6 

HOCK (S:) the leſſer or bony end of a gam- 
mon of bacon ; alſo the name of a very ſtrong 
beer, old-wine, &c. . 

HOCK or HO'CKLE (V.) to cut the joints or 

leaders of any creature near the hough, 

HO'CK-TIDE (S.) the time our anceftors ſet 

- apart for the annual commemoration of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Dane, 
which was effected by an unanimous riſing 
upon them, and deſtroying them in one 
night after having been upwards of 250 
years under this oppreſhon, which time 
was celebrated by the common people, with 
ſuch like ſports as are now uſed on Shrove- 
Ty eſday. ; | , 

HO/CUS POCUS (S.) the art of juggling or 
legerdemain, whether it be done by fleight 
of hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgment by 
fallacious arguments. | N 

HO (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build or 
repair houſes, &c. with. 

HO DD (A.) hearty, ſtrong, healthy, in 
good diſpoſition, or condition of body. 

HODGE-PODGE (S.) a confuſed mixture and 
jumble of ſeveral ſorts of things or matters 
together, without any regularity or order. 

HODMAN (S.) a Unwerſity term for a young 

ſcholar juſt admitted from Weſtminſter ſchool 

into Chriſ# Church College in Oxferd ; alſo a 

labourer that carries bricks and mortar for 

bricklayers, maſons, &c, to build or repair 
houſes with. 

HO/DSDON (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a great tho- 

rough-fare town, with a good market weekly 

on. Thurſday ; diſtant: from London 17 com- 
puted, and 18 meaſured miles, | 

HOE (S.) an inſtrument uſed by huſbandmen 
to cut up weeds, &c. with. ö 

HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. plants 

in a garden or field, with an inſtrument called 

a hoe, 

HOG (S.) the name for a-male-ſwine or boar; 

gardly, ungenerous perſon, or one that lives 


in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, when his abl- 
lity or wealth is ſufficient to do otherwiſe. 


'HO'GAN MOGAN:- (S.). the title of the 


ſtates-general of the United Provinces, com- 


monly called Holland, ſignifying high and 


day called bobbies, to ride on, and certify any | 


mighty. 


alſo an appellative given to a covetous, nig- 


HO GGISH- 
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HO!GGISHNESS (s.) of a ſwinith, ſelfiſh, 
greedy, covetous, naſty diſpoſition, : 
H0'G-GRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking, 
ſcraping, nigeardly fellow. : 
HO'GMAGOG HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 

ſo called, which lie four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Cambridge; on the ſummits of them is a ram- 
pire, formerly ſo ſtrengthe ned with ditches as 
to be impregnable ; it is ſuppoſed to have been 
one of the Danes camps. | Z 
HO'GOO/ (S.) that has a very ſtrong ſmell, 
favour, or reliſh of ſpices; alſo a ſtink or 
offenſive ſmell. 
HO'GSHEAD (S.) the name of a caſk that 
holds 63 gallons, JFF 
HOVDEN (S.) x romping, unmannerly girl, 
full of wantonneſs and play. Ds 
HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift, 


any dead weight up by main ſtrength, whe- | 


ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. 

HO'KE-DAY, HO'CK-DAY, or HO'CK- 
TUESDAY (S.) a very memorable time with 
our anceſtors, even ſo far as to be a kind of 
epocha or period to date their Jeaſes and other 
writings from; or make them payable then; 
it was the ſecond Tueſday after Zafter,* cele- 
brated with publick rejoicings and ſports, in 
commemoration of the ſlaughtor of great num- 
bers of the Danes on that day, the expulſion 
of the reſt out of the kingdom, and the en- 
tire freeing England from their oppreſſion, 
which happened about the year 1000. 

HO'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH 8.) in Lin- 
colnſbire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 
computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 

HOLD (S.) a faſtneſs, or ſtrong place to re- 
tire into, called in the Bible ſtrong holds, 
commonly made on hills and mountainous 
places; alſo a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
in a Ship, it is that part which is, between 
the keelſon and the lower-deck, where the 


goods of merchant ſhips, and the ſtores of 


ſhips of war are put. ; 


OLD (v.) to have, to keep, top, or retain any 


perſon or thing. 

Hold off, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoiſted at the capſtan, and being very ſtiff 
and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
cozy ground, it ſurges and ſlips back, they 
bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 
pw upon the capſtan-whelps, by their 

ands, nippers, or otherwiſe ; alfo to gb aſide 


with a cart, coach, &c. or make way for 


another to come along or by. 
HOLDSWO'RTHY orHO'ULSWORTH(S.) 
in Devonſbire, a little town, whoſe marker is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 168 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles, 
HOLE (S,) a cavity, rent, or cut in any place 
an (8) purity, in 
ee (S.) purity, innocency, ſanctity, 
HO'LLAND (s.) the name of the chief of the 
United Provinces, with the title of Earldom, 


1 


„ 
and upon that account people in common call 
the whole ſeven by this name ; ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two Teutonick words, Hol 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 


the multitude of rabbit- holes in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 


the eaſt, and the north, and the river Mouſe, 


Brabant, and Biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 
ſouth ; formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
ſoft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed ; 
in many plates there is nothing but mea- 
dows, which are preſerved from the ſea by 
ſtrong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair ; the beſt part of north Holland has been 
taken out of the ſca ; the air is rather hot 


than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 


many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient privi- 
leges, beſides 400 villages ; the Dutch are na- 
turally of good humour, laborious, cunning 
politicians, defirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty; 
they are grown very rich, and have many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
ſity of Leyden breeds them; they have abun- 
dance of manufactures, eſpecially linen and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe and falt-fiſh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable ;. their general way 
of living is frugal, private families buy an ox, 
or half an one about November, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſalt 
and dry in their chimnies for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar, in win= 
ter they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſerves the whole week with fiſh, milk, 
and all kinds of garden ſtuffs; all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe ; and it is obſerved, .that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 21 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe above 20 times before it comes 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, none live more 
happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and laborious genius; formerly only 
fix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
ſtates ; but William I. prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the province; but notwith- 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 
government, becauſe intruſted with the beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church- 
revenues, all ſeized on by the ſtate upon 
change of religion; they have alſo the firſt. 


vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 


to name a counſellor in the two great courts 
of judicature. The penſioner of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 


- the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 


publick occaſions, fits next to tbe deputies in 
all the aſſemblies of the province; he pro- 
poſes the affairs, receives advices, and * | 
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the reſylutions taken into a method; the de- 
putie of the towns are choſen out of the 
mag{frates and ſenators, their number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea- 
ſures of the towns, becauſe each town has 
but one vote, thou-h the deputies may be 8, 


To, or 12, &c, - There are ſeveral) places cal- 
1-4 New Holland ; there is alſo a diviſion of 


. Lincolnſhire in England called Holland. Sir | 


HOLLAND (S.) a gurious ſort of linen, prin- 


William Temple ſums up their character, and 
ſays, it is a country here the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 


honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 


more good nature than good humour, and 
more wealth than plegſure, where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, and 
will find more things to obſerve than deſire, 
and more perſons to efleem than love, 


cipally the manufacture of the province of 


HOL 


were every day two lambs offered ſoy a by, 
lacauſt or burnt offering, one ip the morn. 
ing defore, the other in the evening after, al 
the other ſacrifices, which number was dou. 
bled upon the ſabbath z and upon the ney. 
moons the holocauſt were two young bol. 
locks, a ram, and ſeven lambs, which wa 
likewiſe done every day during the paſchal 
ſolemnity, and upon the day of pentech; 
and upon the feaſts of trumpets, a bullock, 
ram, ſeven lambs, and a he-goat, which 
was likewiſe doge upon the day of expia, 
tion; upon this ſolemnity the high-prick 
before his going into the holy of holies, of. 
fered a bullock for a ſin- offering, and a ram, 
and a he- goat, for a holocarſ} ; and at the fea 
of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, &c, * 


duzing the eight days feſtival ; the Heathen \ 


| likewiſe offered Bolacauſis to their pretended 
deities ; the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this way, or 


Holland, Frieſiand, &c, whence its name; 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth i: 
Haerl:m, whither it is ſent from moſt other 
laces as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, &c. 
it is wove of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for ; that 
for ſhirtihg, commonly called gulix Holland, 
a yard wide ; that for ſheeting and aprons, 
wider; the Fricſland Holland is eſteemed 
the firongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never callendered nor whitened with pap, 
like the others, but imported juft as it comes 
from the whiſter, and is a yard, quarter and 
half wide. | 
HO'LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that 
is not ſolid; and ſometimes ſpoken of a de- 
ceitful treacherous perſon. 5 
HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti 


neſs of any thing; alſo deceitfulneſs, trca- | 


chery, &c. 

HOLME or A'EBY-HOLME (S.) in Cumber- 

ura, has à ſmall market weękly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen 231 computzd, and 295 

meeaſured miles, 8 

| FHO'LOCAUST (S.) the ſame with burnt- 
offering, in the Fewiſh-Church, was a fa- 

crificz, which was all. burit upon the altar, 

and of this kind was the daily ſacrifice ; this 

was Cone by way of acknowledgment, that 

the perſon offering and all that belonged to 
im were the effect of the divine bounty; 


. the bolocauſi was to be a bullock without 


lemiſh 3 it was brought to the tabernacle of 


the congregation, with the hands of him that | 


offered it, upon' h.s head ; then the Lepites 
cilled it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 
altar, and ſlaying it, cut it in pieces, after 
Which it was laid upon the altar, and burnt 
by the, prieſt, for a fect ne ling ſavour 
ingo the Lord ; there was a libation of wine 
added to the burnt-offering, and while the 
victim was burning, the muſick played, and 
the prieſts made a prayer to God to accept 


by conſuming them wholly by fire, was thy 
general cuſtom, till Promotheus introduced the 
cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining 
the reſidue for his own table, which prece- 
dent was followed afterwards by others. 
HOLOGRA!/MMON or HO'/LOGRAPH (8. 
a will wholly wrote by the hand of the tel. 
rator. | ER 
HO!LSTERS (S.) ſtiff leather-cafes to put 
piſtols in, ſo cot modiouſly fixed to the ſaddle, 
that the rider may draw out the piſtols with 
little or no trouble. 
HALT (S.) a pretty large town in Norfel; 
with a well frequented market weekly on da- 
turday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 117 meaſured miles, N 
HOLY (A.) facred, divine, pure, innocent, 
free from all manner of pollution, and 1 
frequently added to many things according 
to the delign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it it 
much uſed by the churchmen as a common 
eee to all they are concerned in, 2 
boly orders, holy office, holy life, holy profel- 
ſions, &c. in Scripture, it is the peculiar cha · 
rater of God, where he is called zbe boly ors 
of Iſrael, &c. FS: 
HO'LY-GHOQST (S.) the third perſon in the 
Trinity, by which is meant the divine power 
and Spir t of God, ſanctifying, aſſiſting, and 
influencing mankind, in performing tote 
ſpiritual duties of fincere prayer and pratte, 
whereby the faith and practice of the gr0d 
and obedient are ſtrengthened, confirmed and 
made acceptable. The extravagance of man- 
kind has run ſo far as to erect military orders 
under this name, as that in France, iuſtitutey 
by Henry III. in 1569, in memory of three 
reat events happen.ng on the ſame day, 
27. his birth, acceſion to the crown of 
France; and election to that of Poland; it i 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only, who, to be 
admitted, are to make proof of their nobiſij 
for three deſcents; the king is grand maſter, 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuck, on 


ine facrifice ; after building the terpie, there | 
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HoLVY-WELL (S.) in Flintfhire, Nortb-Males, 


- HO'MAGE or HO'MMAGE (S.) the reve- 


 HO'MELINESS (S.) ill-fayouredneſs, deformi- 


 HO'MICIDE (s.) the act of killing or mur- 


HOM 


Holyr Cbeſt. The knights are all to wear a 
gold croſs, hung about the neck by a blue 
filk ribband or collar; the officers or eom- 
manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left 
ſide of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
garments ; before they receive this order, that 
of St. Michael is conferred as a necefiary de- 
gree ; for which reaſon their arms are ſur- 
rounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, a 
.croſs of the Holy-Ghoft conſiſts of a circle in 
the.middle, on it a dove ; the four arms are 


drawn narrow from the center, and widening | 


to the ends, where the returning lines divide 
each of them into two ſharp points, upon eac 
of which is a pearl. 


which though it be not a market-town, yet 
is very populous, and of late years much in- 
ereaſed in buildings; in this town is the fa- 


mous well, called St. Winnifred's well, which |. 


the ſuperſtition and deſigning craft of former 
times ſay, was thus occaſioned, That a prince 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he wuld- not pacify her outcries, he cut 
off her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
bute great virtue to it, and many enſigns of 
credulity ſtill remain there, as crutches, &c. 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 
rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs-window, is lively pour- 


.trayed the whole -hiſtory of St, Winnifred, | 


and how her head was ſet on again by St. 
Bruno, In the well grows a ſort of moſs, 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 
the ſmell, which is called St. Winmfred's 
hair: The ſtream af this well is continual, 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 


moſt of them are proteſtants, yet they ge- 


nerally believe this ſtory to he true, with 
abundance more added to it. 


rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, that an in- 

ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior; and in 

| Law, fignifies an engagement or promiſe of 

_ Hidelity, which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds 
a fee, pays or makes to a lord, when admitted 
thereto, 

HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe, 
2 where a perſon eats, fleeps, and re- 

„„ 


ty, imperfectneſs, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c. 
HO'MELY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
different, unadorned, plain, ſimple, &c. 
HOMESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprov- 
ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 
mean, &c, : | 
HO'ME WARDS (Part.) going or moving to- 
wards home, : 


| 


. deliberate, and committed with a-ſet;purpoſe 


gering a man, Which is divided into volup-| 


* 
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tary and caſual; the firſt is that which id 
and mind to kill, called murder; the ſecond is 
purely accidental, and is called chance- med- 


ley : among the Greeks, this crime was tried 
at Athens by the Areopagites; the proſecutor 


was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing out 


of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
-miſinformed the court: There was no pu- 


niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this eaſe, the 


criminal being left to divine vengeance, for 


they du not queſtion but the Gods Would 


take care to do right to their own honour. 


the bench for him, when judgment was 
given, he was fined a thouſand drachmæ, 
that is about 34 J. ſterling. On the other 
hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 
nocenwof the charge; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were not 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſſions, but 
upon the firſt offer er haratigue, they were 
filenced ; they ſpoke and anſwered by turiis q; 
the indicted perſon, after he had made his 
firſt defence, had the liberty of baniſhing 
himſelf without any interruption, though he 
were guilty ; the laſt part of the trial was 
called oriſis; the Areopagite judges gave in 
their verdit, which was a ſentence (th 

being both 5uries and judges too) made by bal» 
loting ; having firſt ſacrificed and worſhip- 
ped the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to ule from the altar, they were 
ſtrictly tied up to the letter of the law, Tf 
the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhmene,'he 


was obliged to facrifice to Plato, Mercury, ane 
Tellus, whoſe ſtatues ſtood in the court; the 


puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and the 
murderer was fo be executed in the-ſame 
place where the fact was committed; far- 


ther, all homicides forfeited all the. privileges 


of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
but no perſon might offer any injury to their 
perſons, He that killed another at any pub- 
lick exerciſe or trial ef ſkill, or one that lay 
perdue to do another miſchief, qr was ta- 
ken with another man's wife, mother, ſiſter, 


daughter, or concubine, or him that without 


If the proſecutor had not one fifth part of 


* 


ground or xeaſon aſſaulted another, and was 


killed by a third perſon in defence of the in- 


zured perſon, was not deemed an homicide, if he 
proved the proyocation fairly in court, Among 
the Fes, wilful murder was capitally pu- 
niſbed, but for chance-medley the offender 
was to fly to one of the cities of refuge, where 


. he was obliged to continue, till the death of 


the high-prieſt, Ip the primitive Church, be- 
fore the Chriſtians had x civil power, they 
who were guilty of wilful murder, were pyt 


under a twenty years penance. 


HO'MILY (S.) as now uſed and underſt 


ſignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome h | 
or point of religion, commonly done in 4 


plain manner, for its being more gafily nder 
Þ | B b 4 8 7 92 ood 


HON. 


Reod by the common people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in Englana, 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
ſes «themſelves, and alſo as a prevention of 


unſound doctrine, being taught in the more 


remote and leſs frequented country places; 
but in the Primitive Church, it rather meant 
a plain conference by way of queſtion and 
anſwer, which was commonly done by the 
biſhop till the fifth century, when the learn- 
ed prieſts were allowed to preach, catechiſe, 
c. in the ſame manner as the biſhops uſed 
to do. | ; | 


HoMOCEN TRICK (A.) a circle, c. that 


has the ſame center, or is concentrick with 
another. 
HOMOGENEALorHOMOGENEVUS(A.) 
any thing that is of the ſame ſort, kind or 
natnre with another. PIT: - 
HOMOGENE'ITY or HOMOGE'/NEOUS. 
NES (S.) ſameneſs, or ſimilarity of nature, 
kind and properties. | A 
HOMOIME'RICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Philoſopby, ate thoſe taught by Anaxagoras, 
the Greek philoſopher, which are, that all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the aſſem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, &c. | 
HOMO'LOGOUS(A.) whatever has the ſame 
ratio 'or proportion, or any thing that is of 
the ſame kind, or that is agreeable or like to 
another, . | 
HOMONTMITY or HOMONY'MIA (S.) 
uncertainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocalneſs, 
- _ that means ſeveral things by one word. 
HO'NEST (A.) juft, good, virtuous, truſty, 
faithful. Eff 
HONESTY or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the prin- 
ciple and practice of ſtrict equity, goodneſs, 
and virtue. | 
HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 
that thick pleaſant, ſweet juice, that bees 


FOO. 
with my as appears from Deut. xxxii. y 
where of 


people into a land, the rocks quhereof drop oil 
and the ſ/ones produce honey in anda.” 


3. 


HO'NEY-COMB (S.) the waxen ſtructure full 
of little cells made by the bees in their neſt 


or hive, to lodge their honey in; in Gan 
and ſeveral other arts, where caſt metal is 


face appears full of little flaws, cells, or holes 
that ought 'to be quite ſmooth ; this ſome. 
times happens to iron guns, by lying long 
in the weather, or by being ill caſt, 


perſon is married. 

HO/'NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, clear, 
ſweet-taſted, tranſparent dew or ſiquor that 
is found on the leaves of flowers, &c, early 
in a ſummer's morning. 

HO'NITON (S.) in Devonſhire, a large tho. 

rough-fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 

makes it weil known; it is a borough- town, 


to Friday by king Jobn, which till remains; 
here js carried on a conſiderable manufacture 
of white thread; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles, 

HO NOR or HO'NOUR (S.) the reſpect due 
or paid to one perſon from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſuperior; alſo eſteem, re- 


whom the Romans erected ſome ſtatues, com- 
monly joined with Virtue; their temples 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro' the 
temple of Virtue. Marius, who ordered them 


the worſhippers, humility was the true wa 
to Honour. | 


HO'/NOR or HO'NOUR (V.) to reſpect, va- 


lue, eſteem, reverence, promote, advance, 


favour, &c. 


HO'/NORARY (A.) ſomething added by way 


of title to a perſon that does not act in the 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed, 


collect from various flowers, plants, &c. as | HO/'NORABLE (A.) honeſt, juſt, worthy of 


well thoſe thatare bitter as the ſweet, arid ſo 


praiſe, noble, free, generous. 


carefully bring home and manufacture in their | HO/NORIFICK. (A.) that tends or leads to, 


Hives, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 


or brings forth honour, 


ſembling juice extracted from dates, &c. | HO/'NORS (S.) dignities, preferments, favour, 


there are two ſorts, white and yellow, the 
' evhite called virgin boncy, and comes ont of 
the combs without any force or art, the 
yellow is preſſed out with preſſes; it is eteem- 
ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
internal and external, as being of a healing 


and cleanfing nature; in the Jeroiſb Ozconmy, | HOOD (S.) a garment or drefs for the head, | 


though the prieſts were to receive the firſt 
fruits of wr as well as of other things, yet 
it was expreſsly forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
Levit. ii. 11. Ye ſball burn no leaves nor an 
honey in any offering of the Lord made by fire. 


c. and reputable marks of diſtinction; in 


which others depended ; alſo the making 
bows, courteſies, &c. according to the rules of 
Dancing, at the coming into, or going out from 
company, &c. is called making of bonours. 


now generally worn by women uppermoſt, 
made of various ſorts of ſtuffs, as muſlin, 
filk, velvet, &c. anciently worn by the men 
before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat like a 


Canaan was a land exceedingly abounding 
TY 8 . 9 — * 


leather 


es ſays, The Lord has bronght bis 


uſed, it is running it ſo that the external ſur. 


HO/NEY-MOON (S.) the firſt month after a 


that ſends two members to parliament ; its 
market was formerly on Sunday, but changed- 


putation, glory, virtue, &c. alſo a divinity to 


to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould not 
be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate ta 


Law, the nobler forts of lordſhips, upon 


monk's cowl ; in Falconty, it is a piece of 


HOP 


| herewith the head of a hawk, &c. 
ho ; it is alſo an adjunct frequently, 
' out to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 
condition, as childhood, manhood, widow- 
hood, prieſthood, livelihood, &c, - 


INK (V.) to actually put a cover 
3 pa! eyes; or endeavour to keep 


r 
1 0 in ignorance of the true ſtate of a 
matter, by hiding or concealing ſomething 
him. 3 1 
1005 (S.) the part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
ot on which they tread, or is next the 


cround, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and | 


12 HOOF (V.) to walk much up and 
dewn, to go a- foot. | 

HOIK (S.) a crooked inſtrument commonly 
mide of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hog or faſten one thing to another. ; 

HOOK (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten one thing to another 
thereby. 1 

HOOKED (A.) bent, crooked ; alſo cheated, 
over-reached, or brought into ſome incon- 
venience by the treachery or villainy of an- 
other. | 

HOOP (S.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round or incloſe a veſſel, 
ec. to keep it tight, and commonly is round. 

HOOP (V.) to incircle or incloſe a veſſel, c. 
with a hoop, in order to prevent it from 


leaking, ſplitting, &c. . 


HOO'PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 


ſel, &c, alſo a wild ſwan. 
HOOT (V.) to make a noiſe like an owl, to 


cry or ſhout cut with ſcorn and derifion at a 


perſon or thing. 
HOP (S.) the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
vpon one leg at one time; alſo a curious 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
now much uſed to preſerve malt- liquor or 


drink from growing ſour. 5 
HOP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 


place to place upon one leg. | 
HOPE (S.) expectation, truſt, affiance in, and 
dependance upon another; the Ancients re- 


preſented Hope by a beautiful child in a long 


robe hanging looſe, ſtanding on tip- toes, 
holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a ſil- 
ver anchor in its left. | 
HO'PEFUL (A.) any perſon or thing that 
promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expecta- 
tions of future ſucceſs. | 
HO/PEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing ſtate or 
condition that any thing is in, from whence 
future proſpect of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
expected. ; 
HO'PELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that has 
loft all expectations of relief, comfort, or ſuc- 
ceſs ; alſo an extravagant, wild, head- ſtrong. 
vicious perſon, that no advice, counſel, or 
uniſhment can reclaim. f 
HO PPER (S.) a trough to a corn- mill, &c. 
Wide at the top and narrow at the bottom. 


HOR 
HO'/PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hips or 
buttocks ſtand out more than is common; _ 
HOY'PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe with 
a rope to prevent his kicking or running 
away. | E 


* f 
HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa, on 


the borders of Idumæa, which Aaron was or- 


dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 


unto his fathers; which doing, he died, and 
was buried in the 4oth year of the children of 
Jrael's departure out of Egypt, computed to be 
in the year of the world 2552, before Chriſt 
1448, and before the vulgar æra 1452. 


HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 


hour; ſo on the globe, ſun-dials, &c, horary 
circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
are marked out. 5 
HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtore-houſe, ware- 


houſe, & c. alſo money, goods, &c. laid up 


there; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards, in the 
ſtreet when &Avuſes are building or repairing, 
to lay bricks, make'mortar, &c, in, | 


HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or lay up 


money, goods, &c, privately, or againſt ſome 
extraordinary occaſion. | 
HO'REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa 


very near mount Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 


de only two hills belonging to the ſame moun- 
. tain; Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb to the 


weſt, ſo that when the ſun riſes, Horeb is 


covered with the ſhadow of Sinai. There 
are two or three fine ſprings and abundance 
of fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
there is none but. rain-water on Sinai. At 
Horeb God appeared to Moſes in the burning 
buſh ; at the foot of the ſame mountain Moſes 
ſtruck the rock, and drew water to ſati 


thirſt of the children of Iſrael. fe 


HO'RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
nally dwelt in the mountain of Seir beyond 


Jordan; they had princes and were powerful 


before Eſau's time, who made a conqueſt of 
their country; they are frequently confound - 


with them, and became one people, 


HORVZON (S.) in Afronomy, is a great cirtle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts or hemiſpheres ; and with Us, is that 


which bounds the viſible part of the world 
or earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 
art ſoever we may. X 7 
HORIZO/NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, ' or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, &c. RY pes 


7 


ed with the Edomites, who we ſuppoſe mixed 


HORN (S.) a hard callous ſubſtance growing 


upon the head of divers creatures, with 
which they defend themſelves ; all of which 


the Naturalifts lay down as a rule or obſerva- _. 


tion unexceptionable, are cloven-footed, and 


that almoſt all creatures that are horned have 
two; in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 


eminence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 
HORN BOOK (S.) a leaf of written or printed 
paper, paſted on a board, and covered with, 
2 ü horn, 


 $VORN-CASTLE (S.) in Lincolnſhire, an an- 
_ «cient, large, well-built town, having three | 


' HO'RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful, ter- 


HO R 


worn, for children to learn their. letters by, 


and to prevent their being torn and daubed. | 


© parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday ; diſtant from 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles. . 
ROR/NDON (S.) in Eee, a ſmall town with 
a,weekly.market,on Saturday; diſtant from 
Lenden at, computed, and 25 meaſured miles. 
HO'RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 


HORN MAD (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 

in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon ac- 
count of being cuckolded, &c. 

HO RN-WORK (S.) in Military Arcbitecture, 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out- work ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and de- 
fend a curtain, baſtion, or other plaee, ſup- 
poſed to be weaker than the reſt. 

HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 

the hour-lines upon ſun-dials. 2 

HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inftrument that mea- 

_ fares time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c. 

HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
inftruments to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 
watches, glaſles, &c. 

HO'ROSCOPE (S.) in Aſtrology, is the degree 
of the aſcendant, or ſtar riſing above the 
horizon at any particular time, when a pre- 
dict ion is to be made of a future event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that Albertus 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chrift ; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack or 
twelve ſigns, 


| 


rible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c. ex- 
ceeding bad, wicked, or abominable. 

HO'/RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadfulneſs, fright- 
fulneſs, heinouſneſs, &c. 

HORRID(A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible, fright- 
ful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. 

HORROR or HORROUR (S.) afright, fear, 
or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or degree, as 
to cauſe trembling. 

HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
guadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which are ſo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubject of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenfive ſcience, called the manage 
or barſemanſhip ; theſe creatures are by nature 
ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 

labour, endowed with ſtrength proportiona- 

dle, others for recreation, travelling and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
ceeding ag{lity, &c. it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe among men, but it is undeni- 
able that they have a long uhile heen uſed in 
war, &c. i ſeems to have been little known 
among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
exvs, before Sclomon's time, who is ſaid to 


HOS 


an 2, ooo horſemen diſtributed in hi, 
tified towns, 1 Kings iv. 26. In 2 Ship it 
is a rope made faſt to one of the forema 
ſhrouds, with a dead man's eye at the end 
of it, through which is received the pendant 
of the ſprit-ſail ſheets, and is for no othe 
uſe but to keep it free of the flukes of th 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes » 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tor, 
when a rope with wale-knots at the end | 
uſed, one end of which is faſtened to th 
hroyds, to the other they bring lanni 
turning it with a handſpike, they ſet it 
lanniers tort, &c. Alſo a wooden nde 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, forthe 
conveniency of women to hang and dry Inen 
on; alſo many inſtruments both of ut i; 
trade, and puniſhment in war, go by this mme; 
alſo in Lotter ics, thoſe tickets that ar kt 
out for a day or two, &c. and not abſobo 
ſold, are called Lorſes ; ſo men or women that 
are very ſtrong and laborious, are alſo calle 
by the ſame name. 


fer. 


in the water, of a black or brown colour, 
which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does nc 
quit it till it is intirely full of blood, 
HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, go- 
verning, breeding, training, &c. of horſes for 
war, hunting, or common ſervice, | 
HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 
inventions, made to fit tlie bottom of an 
horſe's hoaf, to which it is nailed as a defen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c. and a preſervative 
of the hoofs of labouring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than otherwiſe 
they would be able; the ſuperfition of ſome 
has made it uſual to nail a horſe-ſboe upon the 
threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. as: 
preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in Fortifica- 
tion, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch of a marſty 
place or low grounds, bordered with a parapet 
to ſecure a gate, or ſerye ſoldiers as a bodg- 
ment, to prevent ſurprizes, and to relieve an 
over-tedious defence, 
HO'RSE-SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſeaſe in in- 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are too 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part will not 
be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a large, ancient 
borough, governed by two bailiffs ; the coun- 
ty goal is here ; and frequently the affizes are 
held here; the market is very great weekly 
on a Saturday, eſpecially for fowls, which are 
bought / up here to ſend to London; it lends 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from In- 
dn 28 computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 
HOSA'NNA (Part.) an e. word that lige 
nifies, Save ] beſcech you, and is ſtill uſed by 


the Jeus, ſometimes as a form of bleſſing, and 
ſometimes as a form of prayer. : 

HOSE (S.) a ſtocking ; and in Houſewifry, the 
wicker-ſtrainer that-is put into the math-tub 


| have 40,000 ſtalls of borſes for his chariots, | 


in brewing, to let off the liquor clear of 1 


HO'RSE-LEECH (S.) a ſort of worm thatl̃a 
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HOT 
malt; in Botany, the huſk of a flower, 
ſeed, &c. 


ritable, open - hearted diſpoſition; friendly, 
courteous, &c. 


HO'SPITABLENESSor HOSPITALITY(S.) 


. "EF * n FOO n * 1 Cans 3 - * mo” 8 . 
* 


Het · Cocklet, an innocent ſport or play 
among children. 


H0'SPITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, cha-| HO'TCH-POTCH or PODGE (s.) a mixture 


or jumble of many different things together. 


HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 


together, and drank hot. 


generoſity, charitableneſs, kindneſs, freedom, HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 


courteouſneſs, &c. 


one ſoon angry and miſchie vous. 


HO'SPITAL (S.) ſome publick-houſe or large HO'/VEL (S.) a flight covering of hurdles, &c. 


place, conſiſting of many apartments for the. 
entertainment, relief, and cure of thoſe per- 
ſans, whoſe circumſtances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
convenience for cure that their infirmities 
require ; alſo the private donation of a fingle 
. perſon that endows a certain large houſe, or 
many ſmall ones, for the entertainment of 
aged or unfortunate people in the world, to 
live the remainder of their * without la- 
bour; and theie are commonly called alms-. 
houſes. 
KO'SPITALLER (S.) one who provides for 
the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c, alſo 
the name of a famous order of knights who 
built an hoſpital at Feruſa/em for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims. | 
HO'SPODAR (S.) the titles of the princes of 
Tranſukvania, Valachia; and Moldavia, who 
are tributary to the grand: ſeignior, from 
whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities, by his giving them a yeſt and 
a ſtandard 3 they are ſometimes depoſed by 
him, though in other reſpects they have the 
ſovereign power within their ſtates, 
HOST (S,) an inn-keeper; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacrifice ; 
and in the Scripture, it ſignifies an army, as, 
The hoſt quent out to battle; it is frequently an 
appellation for the Almighty, he being often 
....called the Lord of Hofs. | 
HOSTAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war 
left as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
formance of certain conditions or articles 
agreed on. | 5 
HOST ESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 
vern, or other publick houſe of entertain- 
ment, Fs 
HO!STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 
ruinous manner, like a profeſſed enemy, 
HOSTVLITY (S.) opeg war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c. ä 
HO'STLER (S.) one whoſe employ is to look 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the' 
tenders of an inn at a livery ſtable; thoſe in 
noblemens and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grooms, 
HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppoſite to cod; alſo a perſan. of a paſ- 
. Gorate or angry diſpoſition, 
Het Beds, in Gardeniag, wooden frames 
filled with freſh horſe dung, covered with a 
coat of fine mould, oer which glaſs doors, 
&c, are put, to raiſe tender plants early in the 


for cattle to ſtand ùnder in bad weather; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe, : | 
HO/VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, orflay 
about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 
thing, in order to make a prey of ſome 
body or thing. | | - 
HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder leg 
of a beaſt. | 
HOUGH (V.) to hamftring, or cut the hough 
of any creature; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth, 
HOUND (S,) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or kinds; in a 
_ Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ- 
tened to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called hounds, 
HOUR. (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common diviſion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c, are marked into, to 
diſtingu.ſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Eng- 
gland, the dial-plates of clocks are divided 
inw 12 equal parts, called hours, which the 
index or bour-hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begia either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the place, or at midnight, when by our 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Lady, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution; ſometimes 
in the Jews Account, the day was divided 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the firſt evening and the laſt evening; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning watch; ſometimes the day 
is divided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies ; for all the time the ſun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, and conſequently thoſe 
parts at different times of different lengths; 
and all the time the ſun is below the horizon, 
called night, is alſo divided into 12 equal 
parts in the ſame manner varying; in the 
Church Account, there are many needleſs nice- 
ties and diſtinctions uf pe ing certain 
prayers at Tn Sow &c, 
HOU'R-CIRCLES (S.) in Aſtronomy, are great 
circles meeting. in the poles of the world and 
crofling the equinoctial at right angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, andarethe ſame 
with the meridians, . 
HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with various 
apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 


ſpring. 
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therein, where they may be protected againſt 
the inclemencies of the weather, and inſults 
of robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
all the ſatisfaRion that a ſafe, commodious 
dwelling or agreeable retirement can afford ; 
and it is variouſly named according to the 
purpoſe it is applied' to; ſome are called 
dwelling-houſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the family, eat, flezp, &c. 
in; others are called out-houſes, where the 
meaner offices are performed for great houſes, 
that the principal houſe may net be incom- 
moded by the dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by 
the work therein done; ſome. again are 
called work - Honuſes, which are appropriated 
to the producing various ſorts of manufac- 
tures; they are again called town-beuſes, and 
country -bonſes, Sc. in Aſtrology, it is the 
12th part or diviſion of the heavens. 

Houſe of call, a houſe where journeymen 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. are to be 
Heard of; and ſometimes it means a bawdy - 
houſe, where whores ply, &c. 
HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under a 
cover in bad weather ; to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind, 
HOU'SE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offender 
againſt the laws, by feloniouſly getting into 
another man's houfe or apartment, 
BOU'SE-BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 
Jently forcing open another man's windows, 
ſhutters, doors, &c, of his dwelling-houſe, 
ware houſe, booth, ſtall, &c. in order to get 
in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 
&c. is to be found or moved off. 

HOUSE TAYLORS (S.) upholfterers, or 


chambers, &c. 
— HOU'SE-WIFE (S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man that takes care to do, or cauſes to be 
done, all proper bufineſs belonging to the 
houſe. | 
HOU'SEWIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 
careful performing or looking after the buſi- 
neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſ- 
ling the victuals, making the beds, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c. 
HOU'SHOLD (S.) the whole of a family con- 
fidered collectively, as maſter, miſtreſs, chil- 
dren, ſervants, &c. 
Hor ſpold days, four ſolemn feſtivals in the 
| year, when the king, after divine ſervice, 
offers a bezant of gold on the altar to God, 
wiz, at Chrifimas, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and 
II Saints, and theſe are part of the twelve 
collar days. | 
HOU'SHOLDER (S.) the maſter or principal 
perſon of a houſe or family. b 
HOUSING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
ſaddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the wea- 
ther; and ſometimes it is only additional to 
the ſaddle by way of ornament. 


nience of the perſons deſigned to inhabit] HOW DON or HOWDEN (S.) in the Ca. 


thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- 


- 


HUF 
Riding of Yorkſhire, a pretty large town, with 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 139 computed, and 173 Mea» 
ſured miles. 

HOW'KER or HOU'GRE (S.) a veſſel much 
uſed, by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like 2 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy; they 
carried from 50 to 2co tons, and with few 
hands will go to the Eaft-Irdres ; they tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, and he near 
the wind, and live almoſt in any ſea, 

HOWL (V.) to cry out, and make a noiſe like 
a dog, wolf, &c, to make a complaining, 
diſmal noiſe, 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſometimes called 3 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the river 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pure 

ſe ſhe carries ſails like a mizen of another 
ip, nor are her yards acroſs, by mean 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe fails are acroſs, | 

HOYSE or EOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifting 

any thing up. 

HU'BBLE-BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noiſe 

made by a talkative perſon, who ſpeaks ſo 

quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means. 

HU'BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourſe 

of mobbiſh people got together about they 

know not what, a riot, rumour, clamour, 

&c. | 

HU'/CKABACE (S.) a particular ſort of linen, 

wove on purpoſe for tables, with little eyes in 

it, and ſhot ſlack on purpoſe that the greaſe, 
dirt, &c. may eafily waſh out. | 

HU'CKLE BACK D (A.) one that bunches 

out in the back, and ſeems crooked or de- 

formed, | 

HU'CKLE-BONE (S.) tha hip-bone. 

HUCKSTER (S.) . ' fignifies any re- 


tities; but it is generally applied to them 
only who carry wares in baſkets, &c, from 
door to door to ſolicit buyers. ; 
HU'DDLE (V.) to throw things on a he 
haſtily, to jumble, or careleſsly put up goods, 
buſineſs, &c. 
HU'DDLE (S.) confuſion, diſorder, buſtle, ſur- 
rize, &c. ; 
HUE (S.) the colour, complexion, countenance, 
&c. of a perſon or thing. 
Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the pur- 
ſuit of a thief, in order to take and bring him 
to Juſtice, which is done by deſcribing the 
party, and giving notice to the conſtables from 


what aſſiſtance they think they may want, 
till they have either caught or purſued the 
felon to the ſea-fide, | : 
HUFF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, or 
ſwagger at a perſon, : 
HUFF or BU'LLY HUFF (S.) a ſwaggering 
fellow that attends gaming tables, bawdy- 


ROW (Part.) after what manner, by what 
means is it ſo ? | [ 


houſes, &c, to ſwear at, fight with, or 
, * . BS frighten 


tailer, or one that ſells goods in ſmall quan- 


town to town, who are obliged to call in 


. b 
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frighten young perſons they have caught in 
ir {Nares. ; 
— ber— (A.) ene bragging, vaunt- 
; ting, vapouring, &c. 
HUGE (A.) Ge ry og of bull, ſize, ſtature, 
une, &c. 
— (V.) to embrace, or keep up cloſe, to 
fondle, or play with 1n a. loving manner, 
HUGG (S.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſqueeze z 
ſo among Wreſtlers, when one has his adver- 
fary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
there, it is called the Corn - bugs. . 
HU/GGER-MUGGER (A.) by ſtealth, pri- 
vately, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 
HUGO NO Ts (S.) the common name of the 
proteſtants in France. e 
HULK (S.) a broad, open, veſſel, uſed to put 
the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 
alſo a lazy, droniſh fellow. 7 | 
HULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged; alſo 
the caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, &c, alſo 
the name of a town and river in the Eaſt- 
Riding of Yorkſhire ; the river which gives 
name to the town runs from north to ſouth 
into the Humber; the town, otherwiſe called 
King flon upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
dank of the river, and on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn-head ; 
this is one of the chief places in the whole 
county of York, though of no great anti- 
quity ; it was built by Eduard I. and by him 
called King ion; he made the harbour to it, 
and granted the town a charter with great 
privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and tho* but two churches 
in it, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ſtreets, 
a good key and cuſtom-houſe by the water- 
fide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caſtle, that it is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land-army ; it is a borough-town, and a 
county of itielf ; its chiefgmagiſtrate was firſt 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a-mayor, 
who has aldermen and eommon-council-men 
Joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 135 
computed, and 169 meaſured miles, 1 
HU'LLING (S.) is when a ſhip at ſea hath 
taken in all her ſails in calm weather, which 
is done to preſerve the ſails from beating and 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
weather when they are able to bear no ſail, 
they take in all the ſails, and tie down the 


helm to the lee fide of the ſhip, and thus, if 


ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, ſhe will lie 


ealily under the ſea, and make her way one 


point afore the beam. 01a 
HU'LLOCK (s.) a ſmall. part of a ſhip's fail, 
which is looſed and left open in a great 
ſtorm, when it is unſafe to have the whole 
out, and is commonly uſed in the mizzen- 
fail, to keep the ſhip's head to the ſea ; 
when a ſhip will not weather coil, they looſe 


HUM 


a hullact of the fore-ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm tothe 
weather- ſide, the ſhip will fall off, and lay. 
her head where her ſtern lay before, ©  * 

HU'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins,'waſte and droſs. 

HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to-fing 
a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening his 
lips; alſo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upon any 
thing; alſo to heſitate. 

HU'MAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to, or of the nature of mankind ; alſo 
courteous, good-natur'd, gentle, affable z with 
the Aſtrologers, thoſe ſigns that bear a hu- 

man ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, Sc. are called 
buman figns, „ 

HUMA'NITY (S.) the nature of man, cour- 
teouſneſs, gentleneſs, affability; alſo the im- 
provements and ſtudies of languages, poetry, 
oratory, &c. | 

HUMANI'ZE (V.) to civilize, inftru@, or 
teach the art of good behaviour, manners, 
and regular living, >» 

HU'/MBER (S.) one of the principal rivers 
England, which principally is in Yorkſhire, _ 
and into which many of the rivers in the 
north empty themſelves, ſo that at its mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn-head, a fmall 
8 or neck of land, by ſome called 

bin. | 


HU'MBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, voluntarily 
to ſubmit to what is below the ſtation or dig- 
nity. of a perſon ; ſometimes it ſigniſies to 
conquer, or bring into bondage; and ſome- 
times to raviſh and debauch a woman, 

HU'MBLE (A.) mortifted, thoroughly ſubdu- 
ed, that has his affections and paſſions in 

perfect ſubjection. : 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing fimple or other medicines, by 


ſteeping them in water, and to prevent their 


ſubtiler parts from flying off in pounding, 
grinding, &c. alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by rain, &c. c 
HU'MERUS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone, extending from the ſeapula or ſhoulder- 
blade to the cubitus or elbow. Nel | 
RU'MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. | 
HU'MIDITY (S.) the quality or power that 
one body has of wetting or moiſtening ano» 
ther. | „* 
HU'MILIATION (S.) a ſolemn, voluntary 
act of devetion, whereby a perſon or na- 
tion accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or 
acknowledge they have many failings, and 
ſubmit to acts of penance, ſuch as faſting, 
raying, &c. = Fd 
HU'MILITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 
renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed; 
which conſiſts in having low thoughts of 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of out: 
imperfections, unworthineſs, and dependence 
upon God's aſſiſtance. 446 
HUMMER, 


H UN 

HU'MMER (S.) a great; monſtrous, or noto- 
rious lie, 

HU'MMUMS (S.) a ſweating-houſe. 

HU MOR or HUMOUR (S.) any juice or 
liquor that any way ariſes in, or affects the 
body; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occafioncd by the 
too great or too ſmall quantity of fome 
particular juice or fluid in the body ; in Po- 
etical Eſſays, it is the peculiar turn or man- 
ner of the author's way of writing, and is 
commonly applied to the merry or comick 
writings. ; «. : : 

HU'/MORIST (S.) a perſon of an irrefolute 
and changeable- diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, 
fooliſh, whimſical perſon. pe 

HU'MORISTS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rame, eſtabliſhed 
by Paul Mancini; alſo the name of another 
academy at Cortona in Italy, 

HU'MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant ; 

. "wIfo whimfical, fantaſtical, conceited. - 

HU'MOURSOME (A.) peeviſh, fretful, dif- 

flicult to pleaſe. 

'HUNCH (V.) to thruſt, puſh, or ſtrike with 
the elbow, ; 
HU'NCH-BACKED (A.) crooked, homp- 

ſhouldered, or deformed at, or about the 

back. | 

HU'NDRED (S.) the collective number ex- 

preſſed by common figures thus 108, and by 
© r preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 


i 


chird place of figures towards the left hand; 


in letters it is expreſſed with a C; alſo the 
name of a part, portion, or diviſion of a 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
- cauſe each part dr portion ſo divided was 
obliged anciently tofurniſh one bundred able- 
bodied men in times of war; others are of 
different opinions, and think it was ſo called, 
- becauſe there was a bundred families in that 
pace of ground, &c. but the preſent conſi- 
deration regards it only as a part or portion 
of the whole; it is ſometimes underſtood of 
+ ſeveral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
or 112 pounds to the Hundred, as hops, ſugar, 
- cheeſe, &c. at ſo much per Cent. or the hun- 
dre; and ſometimes it is underſtood of one 
bundred pounds in money, from which ſum 
the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of mo- 
- ney, greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 


HU'NGER (S.) the deſire or craving of the | 


appetite after proper. food, and which, when 
extreme either by accident, through ſcarcity 
of proviſion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 
c. is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
. ſufferers to the moſt extravagant acts that 
human nature is capable of, even to the 
eating of a man's ſelf by piece - meal. 
 HU'NGER (V.) to defire, crave, long, wiſh, 
or covet after any thing. 1 


(S.) in Berkſhire, a ſmall 
- town. on the banks of the river Kenet, in a 


HU'NGERFORD 
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Charkhom-Street ; this town is remarkahjz for 
plenty of good trouts and crawfiſh ; its mr. 
ket is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is a great 
 thorough-fare, lying in the Road between 
London, Bath, Briſtol, &c, diſtant from Log. 
don, 88 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
HU'NGRY (A.) wanting, craving after, of 
very deſirous of food; alſo covetous, &c. 
HUNKS (S.) a nick- name of ſcorn or derifion, 
given to a covetous, miſerly fellow. 
HUNT (S.) to chaſe any fort of wild crez. 
tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them; 
| = to ſearch diligently after any perſon of 
thing. e 
HU'NTING (S.) the act of chaſing any wild 
creature; alſo of diligently ſearching ſot 
ſomething loſt or unknown; and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing, or fretting a perſon, 
by telling his private actions before his face 
in publick company, that he would have de- 
ſired to have kept ſecret. 
HU'NTINGDON (S.) is the county- town of 
Huntingdonſhire, ſituated on a riſing ground 
on the north ſide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs, it had anciently 15 churches, 
but through the decline of latter times, and 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles Ift's 
time, they were reduced to three ; this town 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, whick 
is pretty well built, with a handſome market- 
place, with convenient paſſages over tie 
Ouſe; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and burgeſſes; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; the aſſizes are conſtantly held 
here twice a year, aud the county-goal is 
kept in it; jt is a great thorough-fare upon 
the northern road, and ſends two members 
to parliament; diſtant from Zonden 48 com- 
' puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 
HU'NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, ſurrounded with Nor tonfhire on 
the weſt and north, Bedſardſbire on the ſouth, 
and Camvridgeſhire on the eaſt ; the length 
from norlh to ſomth24 miles, and the breadth 
from eaſſ to weſt about 18 miles; the whole 
circumference about 67 miles; 1t is divided 
into four hundreds, in which are fix market- 
towns, 78 parithes, one large river called the 
Ouſe, five bridges, $220 houſes, and about 
50,000 inhabitants; formerly the whole 
county, or at leaſt the greateft part of it, 
was foreſt-land ; it now ſends four members 
to parliament, - | 
HU'RDLES (S.) in HyfSandry are frames 
made of ſplit- timber, or hazel-rods wove, or 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop-gaps, gates, 
or ſheep-folds, and are ſeldom fixed, but eafily 
moveable, according to the place or occahon | 
they are intended for; in Fortification, they 
are made of twigs of willows or oſiers, inter- 
wove with large ſtakes, and commonly laden 
with earth, and are uſed to make battenes 
firm, or to make a paſſage over a. muddy 
ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments for 


mootiſh ſituation, formerly calle Ig 


the deferce of the workmea againſt * 
; ; ; : le, 


's A 
ie; ſhot, ſtones, &c. that the enemy may 
on them. 

HURDS yo HARDS (S.) the coarſer parts of 
flax or hemp ſeparated in the drefling from 

rts, 

10 K- BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of 
a horſe's buttock, very apt to ſlip out of the 
ſocket by a ſtrain or flip. | | 

HURLERS (5) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
in Cirnwall, at a competent diſtance one 
from another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- 

rts to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
for prophaning the Sabbath-day, by exer- 
ciſing a ſport much uſed among them there- 
on, called hurling the ball. ; 

HU'RLING (S.) caſting, throwing of ſtones, 
or other things from one, by a whirling mo- 
tion of the hand. | ; 

HURLY-BURLY (S.) a tumultudus noiſe, 
riot, crowd, or aſſembly of people in the 
Greets or elſewhere, 

HURRICANES (S.) violent ſtorms of wind 
raging chiefly among the Caribbee Iflands, 
which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two 
days exceſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 
three days, during which intermiſſion the 
ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
were painted with various and. frightful co- 
Tours ; in the Weft-Indies, they are troubled 
with norths and ſouths; the norths are tem- 
peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
day of Mexico from Ofiober to March, com- 
monly about the full and change of the moon, 
but moſt violent in December and January; 


the fea ges notice of theſe ſtorms by an ex- 


traordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
ver over the land a day or two before ; the 
ſouths are moſtly troubleſome about Jamaica, 
in the months of June, July, and Auguſt ; 
the principal difference between theſe and 
barricanes is, that the latter are winds gene- 
rally of ſhort continuance, and from all points 
of the compaſs ; the other of longer duration, 
and from one point at a time only ; this 
term is ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome 
wrangling of high words, eſpecially the 
ſcolding of women. : 


HURRY (S.) a great hafte, ar violent emo- 


tion of the mind; alſo a confuſion or diſ- 
order, ; 


 HU'RRY (V.) to haſten, ſpur, or continual- | 


ly-puſh a perſon on to increaſe his ſpeed ; 
alſo = a thing lightly, careleſsly, or im- 


perieMly, 

HURT (S.) any damage, wound, maim, or 
rejudice whatever, ; 
HURT (V.) to wound, maim, or damage a 
man's perſon or reputation, eg 
HU'RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
to a perſon or thing any manner of way, 


HU'SBAND (S.) a man that is joined or con - 
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tracted to a woman in marriage, according 


li ves, and in various countries they have va- 
rious degrees of power; in England the law 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but that 
ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her 5. 
band, to act and do what he directs; alſo in 
Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 
all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c. is 
called a buſband of ſhips. ; 
HU'SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs hini- 
ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes 
for the producing and increafing of ſeed, cat- 
tle; K. 

HU'SBANDRY (S.) the art or practice of til- 
lage, culture, &c, alſo a prudent or moderate 


of a man's income and affairs. 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 
called iſing-glaſs is made. Gs Sj 
HUSH (Part.) be quiet, ſtill, filent, 


being publickly known or talked of, 

HUSH-MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 
given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal; and is commonly meant 


ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c. and ne- 

ver ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he ſhould 

means he eſcapes puniſhment. | 

HUSK (S.) the covering, or that part out © 
which a flower grows; alſo the outfide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, which 
are ſeparared from the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſh:ng, &e. 

HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, ſhells, pods, &c, of 
corn, peaſe, flower, &c, alſo ſpoken ofa perſon 
that has phlegm ticking in his throat, which 
occaſions him to ſpeak imperfectly. ER, 

HUS'SARS\(S.) a part of the cayalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, they are ge- 

nerally oppoſed to the 7. 1 b horſe; they 


againſt bad weather; the officers are adorned 
with plumes of feathers, and the common 
ſoldiers have their heads ſhaven with only a 


cap with a cock's feather, they are very re- 
ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition than 
a ſet battle; they neither give nor take quar- 


aukward uſers of them, but very dextrous 


king entertain.ſome of them in their ſervice z 
they are ſuppoſed to take their name from 
the huzza, or ſhout they make at their firſt 
onſet, 8 

 HUS'SY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good. ſenſe, and ſometimes in 
a bad one: ina good 


of the word houſewiſe, or buſwife, and then 
. ; © means 


give evidence againf the offender, by which 


tuft left in the middle with a large muſtache 
hanging down to their ſtomach, and a fur 


the cuſtoms of the country where he or ſhe 


frugality in expences, and good management 


RUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtiſſe, or make up w 
matter by bribes, &c, in order to prevent its 


in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy to 


are odly cloathed, and have tygers and ethef 
wild beaſts ſkins hanging on their backs, 


ter, and though they have fire-arms, are 


4 


with ſabres; both the emperor and French 


ſenſe, it is a contraction 


—— 
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meant a cleanly, neat, careful, induftrious | 


rſon, and in a bad one, a whore, a care- 
times it is only a word of anger or reproach 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mother 
Mays to the daughter, Hufſy, Tl whip thee, 
as much as to ſay you naughty girl, &c, for 
ſome ſmall offence. = 
HU'STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where cauſes 
are heard and pleaded, and is the name of 
the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
London, now held in the Guild- Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint lies 
there of a judgment or falſe verdict in the 
ſheriffs courts, Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, and 
bother cities have courts under this name. 
HUT {S.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling place, 
and ſometimes applied to ſoldiers lodges in 
the field. 

HUTCH (S.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, &c. 
HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. 
HY'ACINTH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name 

of a flower of purple colour, to which the 
poets give this romantick original: Hyacin- 
#hus, prince of Amycles in dang hg was 
loved by ll and Zepbyrus at the ſame 
time ; playing at coits with him, Ze- 
fhyrus being jealqus, out of revenge, blew 
the coit fo ds y againſt Hyacintbus's head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
tremely grieved at it, the earth, to comfort 
bim, turned the young prince's blood into 
this flower ; there is alſo a precious ſtone of 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, 
ſome intermixed with a vermilion colour, 
ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber 
colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with 
a flight red, and is exceedingly well adapted 

for the carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c, 

it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture ; the 


Apothecaries have a confection or thin cordial | 
electuary, which they pretend is made of di- 


vers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. 

HYACINTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans, in honour of 
Apollo, and in commemoration of his beloved 
Hyacinthus above-mentioned ; they laſted 3 
days, the firſt and laſt were ſpentin lamenting 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in 
feaſting and rejoicing ; they who aſſiſted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy. 

HY'ADES (S.) a conſtellation, by ſome called 
the pleiades, or the ſeven ftars, ſituated in 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal 
of them in his left eye, commonly called 
Aldebaran ; they are famed by the poets and 

aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 
they ariſe, 


HY ZZNA (S.) an uncommon four-ſooted 


creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as and reſembling a 


wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long ; | 
its hair is rough, and ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de- 


ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 


fs, negligent, drunken perſon ; and ſome- | 


4 
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ſays that it changes ſex annually, that i i 
is male one year, and female another; 4 


its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of ma 
kind, and thereby deteives them that the, 
may come out of their houſes and be dey. 
| ed; they add, that it has feet like a may 
and no vertebrz in the neck. | 

HY'DRA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpent of Ln 
Maſb near Peloponneſus, repreſented by ty 
poets to have 50 heads, one of which bein 
cut off, many others were produced in the 
room of it; this Hercules killed, and is call 
one of his labours; after his death it un 
placed among the ſtars, and forms the ſouth. 
ern conſtellation going by this name, conſg. 
ing of 26 ſtars, 

HYDRAU'LICKS (S.) that part of ſtatich 
which confiders the laws and motions of al 
fluids, and particularly water, with the z; 
plication thereof to all manner of engines fi 
the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral py. 
poſes of life, relating as well to profit ag 
convenience as pleaſure. : 

HYDROCE'LE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating d 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotun, 
occafioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſettling there, | 

HYDROCE/PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 

head, or a congeſtion of water therein that 

renders it ſoft, 

HYDRO'GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in dns. 

ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and 

other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful 
to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, ſands, 
ſhoals, rocks, &c, the bearing and diſtange 

of places one from another, &c. 

HYDRO/GRAPHICAL MAPS (S.) com- 

monly called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein the 

bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, ſhoals 
ſands, rhumbs, meridians, coaſts, trade - wind, 

&c, of the whole ſea, or patt of it, are laid 

down, according to the rules of art, and ob- 

ſervations of navigators. | 

HYDRO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of meaſuring 

and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 

gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch 2s the bearing and 
diſtance of one port from or to another, the 
tides, ſands, &c. | 


tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hea- 
thens, thus; they filled a cup or bow! with 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the end of 


holding this ting over the water, they repeat- 
ed a certain form of words, and defiredſto it 
ſatisfied about their, inquiry, and therffif the 
affirmative of the queſtion was true, the 
ring of its own accord would ſtrike the 
fides of the bowl ſeveral times; another ſort 
was to look upon the water, in which te 
figures of ſeveral demons were pretended w 


{wel- 


angular ears, and a lion's tail and feet; Pliny | 


— 8 


impreſſions; changes, fluxes, refluxes, lug 


fotle and Elian ſay it makes dogs dumb with 


HY/DROMANCY (S.) a method of divine 


a piece of thread tied to the finger, and' 


appear; another was by obſerving the various 
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Ungs, diminutions, colours, images, &c. of 
the water, &c. 

HYDRO'MEL (S.) a liquor made of honey 
diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a ſſow continued heat for a 
long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
remaining liquor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 
ſwim in it; this done, it is expoſed to the ſun 
for about 40 days, to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 
it, and keeping it two or three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 
to malmſey; thus made, it will inebriate rea- 
dily, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drank in the ſame quanti- 
ties; the Peles and Ruſſians drink it much. 

HYDRO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the- weight, denſity, &c, of water, 
whereby a judgment of the phyſical and other 
uſes may be determined, 

HYDRO'MPHALON (S.) a tumor in the 
navel, occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there, | 

HYDROPHO'BIA (S.) a diſtemper occaſioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 
party has ſo great averſion to and dread of 


water that he cannot bear the ſight of any | 


| fort of liquor without the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this 
is a ſign of the diſtemper's being come to its 
height, and the perſon is generally ſuppoſed 


incurable, tho' there have heen inſtances to | 


the contrary. : 


HYDRO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo dig that it 
ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit, 

HYDRO'PICES (S.) medicines that expel, or 
are good in and againſt watry humours, or 
the dropſy. _ | 

HY'/DROPS (S.) in Phyſck, is the diſtemper 
commonly called the dropfy, which is either 
general, when there is a ſtagnation of a 
watry humour in the whole habit of the 
body, or particular, when ſome one part is 
more than ordinarily affected, as the head, 
breaſt, hand, foot, &c. which go by ſeveral 

particular names accordingly, 

HYDROSTA'/TICAL BALANCE (S) the uſe 
of which is, to diſcover the purity of bo- 
dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportion 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like; 
this inſlrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body heavier than water 
weighs leſs in awater than in air, by the qweight 
of ac water as is equal to it in bulk, 

HYDROSTA'TICKS (S.) the doctrine of gra- 
vitation in flaids, or the conſideration of the 
weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly wa- 
ter, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
for which purpoſe the above inſtrument is uſed, 

HYDRO/TICKS (s.) medicines that promote 


ſweat, | 
HY'EMS (S.) the winter, a divinity among 


. the oid Romans, to whom they ſacrificed a | 


| dlack ſheep, 


r 
HYCRO'METER or HY/GROSCOPE (S.) 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs or _ 
moiſture of the air. | * 
HY'LEG or HY'LECK (S.) with the Afirole- 
gers, is that planet or part of the heaven 
which in a man's nativity becomes the mo- 
derator and ſignificator of life. _— 
HYLO'/BIANS (S.) a ſart of philoſophers a- 
mong the ancient Indians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for can- 
templation, . | 
HY'MEN [S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſures, 
with lþng yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, bearing a torch in his hand; 
alſo with the Anatomiſts, it is the mark of vir- 
ginity in maidens ; among the Botaniſts, it is 
the fine delicate ſkin, wherein the flowers 
are incloſed while in the bud. | 
HYMN (S.) a religious ſong or ode, at firſt 
uſed by the heathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwards introduced both into 
the Jewiſh and Cbriſtian church ; it frequently 
is uſed as ſynonymous to the words canticle, 
ſong or pſalm; it is ſuppoſed, when it is ſaid 
that Chriſt having ſupped, ſung a Fro Sc. 


+ 


that it was one of the pſalms the eros uſed 
to ling, after they had eaten the paſſover. 

HYPER'BATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matical figure, by others a rhetorical one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 

and a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe, | 

HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geometrical term, figni- 
fying a curve-line, which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo. that it 
paſſes through but one of its ſides, and is 
not parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may 
be infinitely various. : 

HYPE'/RBOLE (S.) a Rbetorical figure, where- 

by the truth is very much aggravated, and the 

virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented exceeds 
ingly greater or leſſer than they really are. 

HYPERBO'/REAN (A.) a name given by the 
Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountains and peo- 

le, the true ſituation whereof they did not 
8 but however agreed they were very 
far north, or at the world's end. 

HYPERCRITICKS (S.) over- ſevere criticks, 

or cenſurers of other mens words and ac- 
tions, ſuch as do not make any allowance for 
the ſlighteſt fault. ; 

HYPHEN(S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that unites 
a word compounded of two or more words, 
and makes it to be conſidered as one fimple 
or ſingle wore, marked thus (-). 

HYPNO'TICES (S.) fleepy medicines, or ſuch 
as compoſe a perſon to ſleep, that by the 
violence of a diſtemper has been too long kept 
awake ; an opiate or ſoporifick, | 

HYPOCHO'NDRIA (S.) in Anatomy, is a 
ſpace on each ſide of the upper part of the 


lower belly; alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpleen, 
Cc vapours, 
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= HYPO'CRISY (S.) the moſt odious of all vi- 


. 


* 
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 vapours, &c, and in Women, it is called hy- 
Rerick fits, or fits of the mother. 


ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 


_ der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 
much holine(s, innocency, truth, juſt neſs, &c. 


on purpoſe to get into a perſon's good opinion 
and confidence, and thereby take the oppor- 


| tunity of doing miſchief more effectually and 


_ irremediably, than otherwiſe he could have 


an opportunity ; one who is the very reverſe 
of what he pretends and appears to be, 


HY'/POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im- 


poſtor, one who pretends. to one thing, and 


- means quite the contrary, eſpecially confider- 


ed of one that outwardly pretends to be very 


religious, and privately is very notoriouſly vi- 


cCious or wicked. 


HYPOCRITICAL (A.) diſſembling, pre- 


tending one thing, but meaning and deſigning 
another. 


HYPOMO'CLION (S.) in Mechanics, is that 
point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſtains 


the preſſure of 


HYPO'STASIS (S.) among the ancicnt Divires | 
of the Greek church, was the perion, and by | 


1 


e lever, either in raiſing or 
lowering of bodies. 


thoſe of the Latin church, it was the ſubſtance 
or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ widely 
when they meant the ſame thing when ap- 
plied to the Trinity; in P , It is the 
thick heavy ſediment of the urine, that 
ſubſides to the bottom. - 

YPOS'TATICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Chymiſtry, are what they call the three chy- 


mical elements os conſtituents of all bodies, 


oy 


ſalt, ſulphur, and mereury. 


HYPOSTA/TICAL UNION (s.) in Divinity, 


is the union of the divine and human nature 
together in the perſon of Chriſt jeſus, 
HYPOTHE'NUSE (S.) in Geometry, is the 


_ longeſt ſide of a right-angled triangle, or that | 


Which is oppoſite to the right angle. 
HYPO'THESIS (S.) a principle or propoſition 


taken for granted, from whence certain con- 


cluſions may be drawn for the proof of ſome. 
thing in debate; in Phyficks or Natural Phi- 
- deſapby, it is a kind of: ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, laid down in order to ſolve the 


ſeveral appearances of nature; in Aftronomy 
it fignifies the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens, 


that af onomers have ranged the celeſtial 


- bodies to move in; in grand, it ſignifies a 


ſuppoſition, the truth o 
hately known. | 


YPOTHE'TICAL (A.) ſuppoſititious, ima- 


ginary, probable; likely, &c. 


HY'SSOP (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 


Cx % 


of ſuckers from one root only ; it is as hard 
as any large wood, and grows with us about 


| à ſcdt and half high; at particular diſtances |- 
on both ſides its ſtock, it puſhes out longiſn 


leaves, which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 
and a little bitter to the taſte; the bleſſom of 


bl 


which is not abſo- 


it appears at the top of the ſtem of aa azure 
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colour, and like an ear of corn; that in 
grew very high, as appears from Joby xx. 2 
Among the Jerus, it was uſed as a ſprinkler 
in their purifications ; it is uſed in Phyfick 
as a ſtanding ingredient in all pectoral apo- 

| zems ; there is alſo a ſyrup made of, and 2 
ſimple water diſtilled from it. | 

HY'SSOPIC ART (S.) a name given by Pa. 
racelſus to chymiſtry, upon account of it; 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 
metals. i 

HYSTE/RIC AFFECTION orPASSION{S,) 
in Memen, the ſame with hypochondria in 
Men, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mo. 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder of 
the womb, which are fo violent in ſome per- 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination in 
a ſtrange manner. | | 

HYSTE'RICKS (S.) medicines proper for dif. 
orders of the worab, 

HYSTERO'CELE (S.) a rupture or falling 
down of the womb. 


HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, or ſmall haven 5 


embark or land wares at. 


1 


HIS letter is the-ninth in the order of our 
alphabet, and is both a vowel and'a con- 
ſonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſame 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, together with the la- 
lians, Spaniards and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter, when a conſonant, two. or three dif- 
ferent ways; the old Latins ſometimes chan- 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxumuz, for 
drcimus and maximus, I, in the common let- 
ter way of numeration, ſignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are ſignified, Obſerve, when I comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant, I, when it is not deſigned 

. to expreſs a number, and ſtands alone, is a 

perſonal pronoun, whereby a man affirms 
ſomething of himſelf, as, Mbo did this on 
that? I, Whonuill buy this or that ? I, &e. 

JA'BBER (V.) to prate or talk much, faſt, 
haſtily, or fooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperfect language, ſo that the ſpeaker is 
hardly underſtood, 

JA'CINTH or HYACINTH (S.) the name 
of 4 flower and a precious ſtone, See Hya- 
cinibh. 

Jack (S.) the nick-name or familiar contre · 


tion of the name Jobn; alſo the name ofa 2 


machine contrived ſo as to carry a ſpit, in or- 

der to roaſt meat before the fire; alſo of ano - 

ther uſed by oſtlers to aſſiſt people in pulling, 

off their boots; alſo the name of a flag uſu- 

ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit- ſall top · maſt- 

head; alſo an engine of very great force ior 
\ lifting weights, particularly uſed by mw” 
- 1 
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alling 
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JAC 
#5 or de 
payne er to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
- a houſe that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true 
level, or right place; in the play at bowls, 
it is a ſmall bowl or mark at which the reſt 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wins the 
game; among the Muſicians, the ſmall pieces 
of wood that are fixed to the keys of harp- 
ſichords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
are cloathed with ſmall bits of liſt or cloth, 
are called Facks ; alſo the name of a pike- 
fiſh; and in Hawking, it is the name of the 
male birds of ſport ; alſo that clammy va- 
pour which reflects light in the dark, and 
ariſes in fenny or marſhy places, about pri- 


vies, church - yards, and other fat, moiſt| ] 


ſoils, from whence it flies into hedyes, 
about rivers, &c, or wherever there is a 
continual flux of air, and thereby leads 
thoſe unwary people who go after it, out of 
their way, is called Jack in a lanthorn, or 
Will with a zip; alſo the cant name for a 


farthing 3 alſo the name of a fine freſh-| JA 


water fiſh, : 
Fack a Dandy, a little, impertinent. in- 
ſignificant fellow. | 
ack at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or any 
one that ſerves the place of another without 
previous notice. i 8 
ack in a Box, a ſharper or cheat. 
ACK-ADAMS (S.) a fool or filly fellow, 
A'CKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the 
lion, which when found, he follows with 
open cry, till the lion comes, and ſeizes it; 
and afcer the lion has fatisfied his hunger, 
feeds upon what he leaves, 
JA'CKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a 
little, prating, whiffling fellow. 


JACKET (S.) a fort of outward coat, but 
ſhort, a ſeaman's coat that he 


made ve ; 
wears at his work ; anciently the horſemen 
uſed to wear them, made of ſilks and other 
rich ſtuffs, over their armour, | 
JACK-KE'TCH (S.) the hangman, or officer 
appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal pu- 
niſhments that a court of judicature pronoun- 
ces againſt offenders. 
JACK-SPRA“T * a dwarf or perſon, un- 
commonly ſmall of ſtature, or reputation. 
JACO'BINS (S.) thoſe religious perſons of 
both ſexes in France, that follow the rules of 
St, Dominic ; the men are alſo called friars 
Predicants, who are one of the four orders 
of Mendicants. 


JA'/COBITES (s.) a ſect among the Eaftern | 


Chriſtians, ſo called from Jacob Bardeus, a 
Syrian, diſciple to Eutyches and Dioſcornus, 
whoſe hereſy he- ſpread fo much in and 
Africa in the beginning of the 6th _ 
that in the 7th century all the different ſects 
of the Eutychians went by the common name 
of Facobites, i, e. ſuch as acknowledge only 
one nature, and that the human in Chriſt, 


the large artillery, and | 


they deny the Trinity, and maks the ſign of 
the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is 


but age perſon ; they baptize by applying a hot 


iron to the childrens forehead, 
circumciſed them; at preſent they are divided 
among themſelves, one part embracing, and 
the other diſowning the communion” of the 
church of Rome; in England, thoſe who 
eſpouſe the cauſe of King James II. and the 
ſucceſſion of his pretended ſon, commonly 
called emphatically the Pretender, or the 


Chovalier de St. George, are called Facobites, 


without any regard to their having different 
notions about religious matters from the ge- 
neral opinions, | 


ſtrument, formerly uſed to take heights and 
diſtances, 
JACULA'/TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, 
darting, or ſhooting. | 
TACULA'/TORY (A.) caft, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly, e "WB 
DE (S.) an ordinary, mean, or good for 
nothing horſe ; alſo a whoriſh, ſluttiſh, naſty 
woman; alſo the name of a greeniſh ſtone 
much valued for its hardneſs, and eſtemed 
by the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their fine 
works with it, eſpecially the handles of their 
ſabres ; ſome attribute extraordinary virtues 
to it, and call it the divine tone, . 


| JA/DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks, or like to 


a jade ; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes that 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much 
ſpurring, &c. PE, 
JAGG (V.) to hack or cut notehes in a thing 


hike a faw, © . 


. 


JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, E, 


notched like a ſaw, &c, 


JAH(S.) with the Hebrotos is one of the names 


of God, which in the Old Teſtament we'fre- 
quently meetwith in compoſition with man 

Hebrew words, as Adonijab, ballelujab, Sc. 
that is, God is my Lord, praiſe the Lord, &. 


of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones render them 


now deſerving of the puniſhment of a jaiÞ; a 


vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon. 


JAKES (S.) a privy, or common-ſewer, or lay 


ſtall for all ſorts of filth, an 
JA'/LAP (3) a ſtrong, purgative medici 
much u 

of a plant much like our briony, that grows 

in Peru and New Spain; that which breaks 
blackiſh, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhirfing 

within fide, is the beſt, n LD EY 
JAM, JAMB, or JAUMP{(S.) among Miners, 

is a ridge of rock or ſtone, that nips off the 


vein of ore, and hinders them from purſuing | 


it; among ters, it is any thick piece 


er they have 


A!/COB'S STAFF (S.) a mathematical in- 


JA'IL-BIRD (S.) a priſoner in a jail, or aterm 


ed by the Apotbecaries; it is the — * 


> 


1 


o —_— 
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of timber, particularly the fide poſts of doors, * 


chimney-pieces, &c, 


JANGLE {V.) to ſquadble quarrel, differ, | 
ſcold, or 0 


all out in words; 2 


and fo took in the ae and A; 


Se 


any untune- 
able noiſe, as a confuſion of belle, or —_—_ x 
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of Inſtruments of different tunings, &c. 


JAW 


JA'NISARIES or JANIZARIES (s.) foot 


ſoldiers in the Turkiſp army; they were for- 


merly compoſed only of Chriſtran children, 


whom the poverty of the parents gave up 


for the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior 
for liberty of conſcience, or ſuch as were 


taken priſoners from the Chriſtians, but that 


is now ceaſed ; their number is various, ac- 


cording to the occafions of the ſtate; for- 


- merly it was fixed at 33,000, but of late 


ears they have been 100, 0; their pay is 
rom 2 to 12 aſpers a day, beſides their do- 


- Jiman or long cloth coat with ſhort ſleeves 


given them yearly, the firſt day of their Ra- 


. mezan or Lent; particular ſervice or extra- 
ordinary valour, entitles them to ſome addi- 


- lodge in their oda, or common chambers, | 


tional pay, and alſo entitles them to the 


- continuation of it, tho' they ſhould become 


lame and unſerviceable ; they are obliged to 


(of which there are 160 at Conſtantinople) 
under ſevere penalties, without leave grant- 


ed; formerly they were obliged: not to 


marry, but the policy of latter times both 
indulges that, and the exerciſe of trades ; 


in times of peace they carry only a long 


Kick ; in war, fire - arms and a ſabre ; alſo 
the name of certain officers in the chancery 


of the court of Rome, whoſe buſineſs it is 


to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings 
before they go abroad; it is alſo a name for 


any ſet of men that are reſolutely bold or 


7 


daring to execute the deſigns of a poblick or 
private perſon at all adventures, 


A'NSENISM (S.) the doctrine of Cornelius 


anſen, biſhop of Ypres in Frence, with re- 

tion to grace and free will, which has met 
with much oppefition, and been condemned 
by ſeveral popes, and arrets of the French 
kings, &c, but to very little purpoſe, it ill 
gaining ground. 


JA'NSENIST (S.) an embracer or follower of 


J 


the opinions of Janſenius. 


A'NUARY (S.) the firſt month in the year, 
according to the common and now legal 
computation; it was added to the Roman ca- 


lendar by Numa, who placed it about the winter 


ſolſtice; it was thus called in honour of Janus, 


a pretended deity, who as the Romans ſuppo- 
. Fed. preſided over the beginning of all buſi- 


„ „ Cm 


neſs, and therefore it was thought proper the 
nth dedicated to him ſhould lead or begin 
the year; they ſacrificed a cake of new ſifted 


meal to him, with ſalt, incenſe, and wine, 


on the firſt day of this month; upon this 


day all the mechanicks began ſomething of 


their art or trade, the men of letters did the 


. fame, as to books, poems, &c, the conſuls, 


though choſe before, took their chair and en- 


tered upon their office this day, eſpecially af- ] 


ter the government was in the hands of the 


emperors 5 upon this day the conſuls. marched 
to the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 


new. cloaths, two white bulls never yoked 


3 


| 


| 


1 
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| were ſacrificed to Jupiter Capitolinu, beſadet 


a great deal of incenſe and other perfumes 
ſpent in the temple ; the flaming, rogether 
with the conſuls, during this religious ſolem. 
nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after having 
taken an oath. of allegiance, and confirmed 
all publick acts done by his imperial majeſty 

the preceding year; this day the Romang laid 
aſide all old grudges, and ill humour, and 
took care not to fpeak ſo much as one omi- 

nous or untoward word; this day it wy 
cuſtomary for friends and acquaintance ty 
make each other preſents, from whence the 
cuſtom of new-year-gifts, ſtill retained a. 
mong us, was originally taken, 

JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees pound- 
ed and made a paſte of, wherewith plates, 
bowls, &c. are made after the manner of the 
people who are natives of a famous iſland on 
the coaſt of China called by this name, who 
are celebrated for perfection of this art, 

JAPA'N EARTH (S.) an earth of a dark 
purple colour, very harſh upon the palate, 
ſeems to melt like bole in the mouth, and 
leaves a ſweetiſh taſte behind it; it is famous 
for ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes. 

JAPONE'SE (S.) a native of the iſland of 
Japan, the language of which place, is ſaid 
to be very curious, they having ſeveral words 
to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the diſpraiſe, another to the deri- 
fon of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, 
others for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circum- 
ſtance ſpoke about ; alſo the name of the 
language of Fapan. 

JA'RGON (S.) a confuſed noiſe, an unintelligi- 
ble parcel of words, or unknown language, 

JARR (V.) to diſagree, to have a ſlight quar- 
rel in words; and in Mufich, it is being cut 
of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments do not perform their parts harmoni- 

. ouſly ; alſo when a door ſtands a ſmall way 
open, it is ſaid to ſtand a-jarr, 

JARR (S.) an earthen veſſel of various ſiret, 
to put oil, raiſins, pickles, &c. in. 

JA'RRING (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, quar- 
relling, falling out or diſagreeing. 

JA/SMIN or JE/SSAMIN (S.) a fhrub that 
bears very fragrant flowers, 

JA'/SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a prec!- 
ous ſtone in Scripture, but in other languages 
it is reckoned rather among marbles ; the 
moſt beautiful are green, and the moi 
eſteemed is full of little ſpots here and there 


ſcattered upon the green; ſome value the 


_ purple-coloured very much; there are ſome 
of - a carnation colour, red, roſe-coloured, 
ſtriped, white, and of many other colours; 
in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers, and 
landſcapes, as if they were painted; it is not 
tranſparent, and comes pretty near the nature 
of agate; they are found in many bam. 
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' V'BIS (S.) a bird vefy 


wing or wood-raven, mixed with green and 


2 
= 4 


IBI 


85 eaſt, and in ſome parts of Europe 3 ſome |. 


attribute the phyfical virtue of ſtopping blood . 
eaſing women in travel, &c. to them; tis 
called by divers names in the ſeriptures, upon 
account of its variety of colours. | 
JA'SS-HAWEK (S.) a young hawk newly ta- 
ken out of the neſt, | | ts 
IATRALVPTICK (A.) that part of medicine 
that cures by external applications, ſuch as 
pultices, famentations, frictions, plaſters, 


&c. : g 

IA'TRO-CHYMIST (S.) a phyſician who uſes 
or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 

IA TRO-MATHEMATICIAN (S.) one who 
preſcribes phyſick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from ha mathematical confideration 
of their diſcaſes, and their cauſes, 

JA/VARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na- 
vel is on its back, and that is very difficult 
to take, becauſe ſcarce ever tir'd with run- 
ning, and exceeding fierce, tearing all before 
it with its tuſks, : 

JAVELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear or half pike, 
uſed by the Ancients both on horfeback and 
on foot, five feet and a half long, headed 
with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point, 

JAUNDICE (S) a diſeaſe conſiſting in the 
overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
ſkin all over of a yellow-colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very ſickiſh; 
another ſort is what is called the black jaun- 
dice, and is generally mortal ; the other is 
what is called the green ſickneſs in maids or 

oung women, 

JAUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journies 
to little purpoſe, 


1 


JAUNT (S.) a long, weariſome, round- about, 


tedious walk, | 

JAUNTINESS (S.) airineſs, briſkneſs, full of 
play and wantonneſs. i 

JAUNTS (S.) the fellows or ſpokes of a 
wheel, 

JAWS.) the bone in which the teeth of any 
creature grow or are ſet, 

JAY (S.) the name of a bird. 

VBEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon fteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
horns, which it bends backwards as far as 


its buttocks, ſo that it leaps from the higheſt 


arp and falls upon its back without 
vrting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 
break the blow, | : 


the ſtork kind, unclean to the Fervs, but 
acored by the Egyptians, upon account of its 
living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their eggs ; 
they are ſaid to be of two ſorts, the black and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar to Egypt, 
that it is reportad they can live in no ether 
country; tho” called black, the feathers'gf 
its back and wings are coloured like a lap- 


common in Egypt, of 
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purple feathers, the belly and ſides under the 
wings white, its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and fo are its feet and 
legs; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 24, its body and breaſt as large as the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings it repreſen's the form of a heart; 
after the death of the Ibis the ZEgyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 


and paid it great honours ; it is remakable | 


in this bird, that altho' it be a water fowl, 
and lives principally about the Nile, yet it 
never enters the water; it generally builds its 
neſt in the palm-trees to avoid cats, 


means of cold, | 


ICHNEU'MON (S.) an Egyptian rat or ſmall 


"— that is a great enemy to the croco- 
dile, 


ICH/NOGRAPHY (s.) ia Perſpefive, is the 


view of any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
to the Horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe of 
it; in Architefure and Fortification, it is the 
ground-plain or plat-form upon which the 
building is erected, wherein are contained all 
the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſions 
of the rooms, offices, &c. - 


ICHO'CLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, or 


pages that attend the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio.. 
k, is ſometimes the thin 
watry humour that is in the body, and ſome- 
times the pus or matter that iſſues out of 
ulcers or ſores. 


ICH'THYOLOGY (8. ) a treatiſe or deſcription 


of fiſhes, 


I'CON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 


of any, perſon or thing, 


ICONO/LOGY (S.) the ſcience that deſcribgy 
the figures and repreſentations of men an 


deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome. 
peculiar characteriſtick, as Saturn is repre® 


ſented like an old man with a ſeythe; Jupi- 


ter with a thunder-bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his fide; Neptune with a trident, 
ſitting in a chariot drawn with ſea-horſes 3 
Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding in a 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrow, a'quiver, and a torch, and 


ſometimes a muffler over his eyes; Apollo is 


ſometimes repreſented with a bow and arrows, 
and ſometimes with à harp z Mercury has a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wings on 
his hat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 
cap- a- pee, with a cock which was conſecrated 
to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrſus, with a tyger's ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades ; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Juno rides in a cloud with a peas 
cock at her fide; Venus travels in a chariot 
drawn with ſwans or pigeons 5; Pallas has an 
head- piece on, leans upos her ſhield called 
ægu, with an owl for her attendant; Diana 
is dreſſed like a huntreſs, with a bow ane ar- 
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ICE (S.) any liquor congealed together by f 'J 
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rows in her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 

- ſheaf, c. As the heath-ns, ſo the painters 

have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to 

great lenaths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions 

of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily 
terms, too numerous here to recite, 

V'CONISM (S.) a true lively repreſentation of 
a thing by words or figures. | 

ICOSAE/DRON or ICOSWHE/DRON (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, confiſting of 20 triangular 
Pyramids, whoſe vertices mcet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſcribe 
it, and therefore have their height, and baſis 

equal. a 

V'CY ( A.) full of iee, abounding or covered with 
ice, froze, &c. 

WE'A (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the exter- 
nal form of any thing, or the repreſentation 
he makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 
nature and properties of things, ſo far as 
they occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding ; 
and this is either ſimple, as all thoſe are that 
are immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c, or com- 

lex, as are all thoſe which are collected by 

e faculties of the mind, exerciſing their 
proper functions of comparing and ſeparating 
the ſeveral ſimple ideas, of which the whole 

- conſiſts, and making ſuch proper concluſions 

as are neceſſary. TED 

IDEAL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
but in thought; alſo of, or relating to an 
idea. 
ENTICK or IDE/NTICAL (A.) the ſame 
very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of. 
IDE/NTITY (S.) the ſameneſs or agreement 
of two or more things with one another. 
WE Or (S.) a perſon that has not the uſe of 
the rational faculty nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another. By our Lato, he that can do 
any little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yard 
of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of the 
e count twenty, &c. is not deemed an 
cot. : . 


i. IDES (S.) a term much uſed by the Roman Ca- 


$1 lendar, for the diviſion of the months into two 
they were commonly the 15th or 13th 


day of the month; in the months of March, 


May, July and Ofgher, the ides fell on the 
A 5th day; in the reſt, on the 13th, becauſe 
they follow eight days after the nones. 

rox (S.) the ſame with dialer, and is the 
* peculiar manner of expreſſion of one place 
.or kingdom different from another, the pro- 


| q g . 5 priety or. phraſeology of ſpeech of any people 


or language, 

IDIOMA/TICAL (A.) according to the par- 

© ticular manger of expreſſion, or phraſe of any 
N is. | 

JDI PATH ts.) the natural inclination, 


love, or aff 


Aion at 2. perlen has to ſome | bs 75 


| 


JEA 


VDLE (A.) lary, flothful, uninduftriou, noe | 


willing to work. | 

VDLENESS (S.) the habit or cuſtom of being 
ſlothful, unwilling to work, and lazy, 

I'DLY 2 after an indolent, careleſs, 
ſlothful, negligent manner. 

I'DOL (S.) properly ſignifies the image, fla. 


but in a large Senſe any thing but the true 
God, that a perſon ſets his affections upon, 
and pays particular reſpe& to, eſpecially in 
a religious way, as the ſun, moon, ftars, a 


wife, child, huſband, &c, may be called an 


idol ; the ſun and ſtars were the firſt idal, 
and the nations, either through fear or flat. 


tery, that had valiant princes, upon their 


death, amuſed the vulgar with their being 
tranſlated into heaven, and changed into 
ftars, and ſo worſhipped them; as, Ils 
under the name of Saturn, &c. terwards 
beaſts that were either peculiarly hurtful or 
uſeful were transformed into deities, ſome 
out of fear, others out of veneration, as 
the ox, &c, The heathens had formerly, 
and too many ſtill, idols of all ſorts, and of 
every kind of matter, as gold, filver, braſs, 
ſtone, wood, earth, &c, alſo the ſtars, 
| ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and 
elements, were the ſubject and model of 
them; too much of this is now practiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- 
neration for the images and pictures of 
ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the 
_ pretended efficacy and power they attribute 
to the croſs, gives too much ground for the 
charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though 
they pretend to the only true religion of 
Jeſus Chrift, : 5 
IDO'LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine 
adoration to ſomething beſides the true God, 
a worſhipper of idols or falſe gods. 
IDOLATRVZING (S.) a complying with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falſe gods 
or idols. | | 
IDO'LATROUS (A.) after the manner of 
idolaters. | SP OL 
IDO/LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitious worſhip 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is in 
general underſtood of all impious, ſuperſti- 
tious, and facrilegious worſhip. 
IDOLI'ZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an extreme value, 
love or eſteem upon any thing, to worſhip or 
pay divine honours to any creature. 


verting poem, containing a narration of agree - 
able adventures, 7 


JEA/LOUS (A.) very tender, watchful, careful, 


and choice of a thing; alſo ſuſpicious and 
fearful of a rival. 3 


JEA'LOUSY or JEA/LOUSNESS (s. ) ſuſpi- 
cion, miſtruſt; alſo care, watchfulneſs, &c. 
JEAT or JET (S.) by ſome called black amber, 


is a mineral or foſſil extremely black, com. 
poſed of a bituminous Juice in the earth, 0 


Jr 


ture, or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity; 


I'DYL'or IDYLLION (S.) a pleaſant, gay, di 


TER 

JEER or IE AR (V.) to mock, deride, make 
game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, æc. 
JETUNE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitful, &c, 


'LLY (S.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 


the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- | 


comes a ſolid maſs Nke ſize, &c. 


NNETS of GE/NNETS (S.) ſmall, ſwift, | 


* Spaniſh horſes, 


JEO'FAIL (S.) in Lazy, is an error in pleading | 


a a cauſe, or not rightly and judicioufly ſtating 
it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 


medy. | 5 
JEO/PARDY (S.) hazard, danger, great rif, | 


or improbahility of ſucceſs. 
JE/RGUER or JE'RKER (S.) an officer be- 


longing to the Cufom-Fouſe, Exciſe-Office, Sc. 


who overſees and re-examines the waiters, 
gaugers, &c. accompts. 

IERK (S.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart laſh with a 
whip, rod, &c. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or catching 
of any thing from a perſon haſtily, | 

TERK (V. ) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
&c. ſuddenly, or at unawares. 

JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 
ping, laſhing, &c. alio a ſhort upper- coat; 
alſo a male hawk, | 

IE ROMANCT (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
collected firſt from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c, 

JE'RSEY (S.) an iſland upon the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, formerly a part of that dukedom, 
but now annexed to the county of Soutbamp- 
ton; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions in France; it is ſituated in 
the bay of St. Michael, between two pro- 
montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies 
about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
England to the ſouth ; the inhabitants ſpeak 
a fort of Nerman French ; it contains twelve 
pariſhes and two caſtles, being abaut twelve 
miles long, and between ſix and ſeven broad; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
flowers and medicinal plants, fcented, or for 


the kitchen, and of late years cyder has | 


brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and oxchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufaQures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the neglecting of 

| huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland. is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found; it is pleaſantly ſupplied with excellent 

_ freſh ſprings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St, Helier, which is a handſome, 
well-built town, fituate near the ſea, and 
contains about a thouſand inhabitants; it is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 


"a 


JES 
| buſineſs ; the governor has the military au- 

thority, and the bailiff the civil, 927 
JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, &c. it belorys to the trihe of Fen- 
Jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Judea, and ſo peopled with prieſts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 
was 3000 x. it is generally ſuppoſed that 
Melchiſedech founded it, and called it Salem ; 
it was afterwards taken by the Febuſftes, 
who called a fort they built in it Febus, 
which they kept poſſeſſion of till David 
drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous F-wrſh temple, and ſurrounded ' 
the whole with prodigious walls; this city 
was taken from, and re-taken by the Fore 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſian be- 
fieged it at Eaſter, when a vaſt aſſembly of 
Fe, from all parts were in it, and which 
dy their numbers ſoon made proviſions ſo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eaten; 
in about five months he took the whole, plun- 
dered, burnt, and deſtroyod it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was literally accompliſhed what 
Chriſt propheſied of it, v. that one ſtone 

ſhould not be left upon another, Jo? 
JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with © 
Argent or white, | * 
TE/SSES (S.) the leathers or ſtraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. : $6: 
JEST (S.) a pleafant, witty turn of 
expreſſion ; alſo a falſity, lie, or ſtor. 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 
to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon” 


| 


> 
* 


8 

morals may be reformed, if well applied and 

taken. 18 

| JESTER (S.) a merry witty punſter, or jocoſe 

| perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to inform 
them of their own or others failings, under 
the diſguiſe of a waggiſh ſtory, &c. 

JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by . 
St. John Columbinus of Sienna, in the zqtheen- 
tury; they had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Clement IX. 


civil nor eceleſiaſtical affairs, 

JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opi- 
nions, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a 
favourer or abetter of them. 9 

JE'SUITES (S.) Monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
called by the council of Trent regular clerks 3 

Ignatius Loyola founded this order anno 1534 3 

pe Paul III. founded it vive wore in 1539, 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sept. 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 66 but that clog i 
was taken off, March 14, 1543; by another 
bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gre- > 


_ bentlemen meet for converſation as well as | 


giry XIII. and divers others, have confirmed Y 
n i and 3 


thought or © 


aboliſhed this order; they worked for ther, 
livelihood, and intermeddled with neither 
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and granted ſuch privileges to this ſociety as 
rendered them exorbitantly powerful and nu- 


merous; vet their ſeditious writings have oc- 


caſioned them to be diſcountenanced in ſe- 
veral popiſh governments ; they are baniſh'd 
from Portugal for the ſhare they had in the 
late attempt to aſſaſſinate the king, 


JESUITICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 


ner of the Jeſuits ; and in Common Speech, 
means artful, dubious, or equivocal. 


JE'SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain 


tree in the Me Indies, found out by ſome 
Romiſh miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agues, c. (FER 

'SUS (S.) or as the Hebrews pronounce it 
Feboſhua, or Joſbua, ſignifies a Saviour; a- 
mong the Jos there were ſeveral of this 


name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 


Moſes, and that compleated the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſ- 
fions ; this by way of diſtinction is called the 
ſon of Nun ; another of this name, called 
the ſon of Sirach, who about the year of the 
world 3798, gathered Solomon's ſentences 


together, and compoſed in Hebrew the book 


of Eecikſiaſticus, which was tranſlated by bis 
grandſon who was of the ſame name; but 
the chriſtians take little notice of this name, 
but as applied to Chriſt the Son of God, the 
true Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages, equal to, 
and conſubſtantial with the Father as to the 


5 divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 


the Virgin Mary his Mother, as to his human 
nature; the firſt and principal object of the 
prophecies, figured and promiſed in the Old 


Teſtament, expected and deſired by the old 


patriarchs, the hope and ſalvation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
ſolation of the Chriſtians; though many 


have, yet no one ever bore this name with 


ſo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly fulfilled the 
fignification of it as our lord Fſus Cbriſt, who 
hath ſaved us from ſin and hell, and hath 
purchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 


blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 


year when Chriſt was born ; the Greeks difter 
from the Latirns no leſs than 1500 years; the 
coraputation of time from Chriſt's birth. was 


- firſt begun by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 527, 


and was not generally uſed in the weſt untii 


* $70, but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, 


they ſtill reckoning from the creation, 


JE/SUS CHRIST (S.) the name of a military 


order in Portugal, and allo of another inſti- 
tuted by pope John XXII. in 1320 at hug 
non, who carried a golden crots enamellęd red. 


Ie 4 IE or JE/TTY (S.) the corner or part of a 


thing that dands out beyond the reſt of it; 
alſo of the colour or like to ja. 
JETSON, or FLO'TSON (S.) 
ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a form have been caſt over-board, or after 
a ſhipwreck are drove upon the ſhore, and 
belong to the lord high admiral. 


JETT (S.) a hard, brittle Rene, that When! 


PR n \ 
+ XY * ** *. 4 
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| Poliſhed is of a moſt eurious black colour, ... 

JE/WEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing, 
but particularly applied to diamonds, wy. 
bies, &c. ? 

JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, or dealer 
in diamonds, pearls, &c, 

JE'WEL OFFICE (S.) an office belonging to 
the crown, that takes care of faſhioning ang 
weighing the king's plate, which they deli. 
ver out by warrants from the lord cham. 
berlain, | 

TE'WISH (A.) like to, or after the manner of 
the Jerus, or ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the * 

JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were formerly 
called Hebrews or Iſraelites ; they took this 
name at their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, and have retained it ever ſince, it 
coming from Judab, which was the only 
tribe that made any conſiderable figure at that 
time among them; their @conomy, both 

civil and military, and alſo their religious 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the Old 
Teſtament, only I ſhall here obſerve, that a- 
mong the modern Fes, when any perſon ii 
buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, ſiſter, 
&c, keep the houſe a week after the funenl, 
fitting on the ground all the while, excepting 
on the ſabbath day, when they go to pray- 
ers ; during this week they are neither to 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the huſband 
and wife are to lodge aſunder, and there 
come people morning and evening to ſay the 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
is concluded with a prayer for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every, morning for 

eleven months together after this week is ex- 
pired, which ariſes from an opinion they have, 
that the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in 
Paradiſe or Gan- Heden, and that the wicked 
are tormented in Hall or Gheinam ; and that 
though ſome will be damned to all eternity, 
yer others only for a time ; others among 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that 
a! death the ſoul paſſes out of one body in- 
to another ; when they excommunicate any 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the time this laſts, no J muſt come within 
two yards of him, which laſts till he has 
performed penance, and a rabbin bleſſes him; 
their confeſſions are general, and only uſed 
in their devotions to Cod Almighty,” and not 
to any particular prieſt, _ 

JEW'S HARP or TRUMP (S.) a mock (or: 
of muſical inſtrument that children play with, 

IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condition or 
circumſtance of a thing is expreſſed, ; 

I'GNIS FAT Us (S.) a meteor that ariſes in 
damp plices, and which ſhines like fire in 
the dark, the ſame with Jack a lanthorn, ot 
Will ritb a <viſp, Et. : 

IGNITION (S.) a Chymical Term, for heating 


metal red- hot, as Smiths do iron, 
| * -IGNO'BLE 


191 


GNO'BLE (A.) mean, baſe, 
, generous, (a) the dignity of a gentleman, 
a thing of no value or eſteem, 
IGNOMI'NNIOUS (A.) diſhonourable, mean, 
hameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful, 
1GNOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgracez reproach, 
diſhonour, &c. 8 
IGNORA'MUS (S.) a word uſed by the grand 
inqueſt, impanell'd in the inquiſition of cauſes 
criminal and publick, written upon the bill, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it 
defective or weak: ; the conſequence of which 
js, that all farther enquiry upon that par 
for that fault is thereby ftopt, and he diſ- 
charged without farther anſwer ; alſo a name 
of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 
lified perſon to diſcharge any office or truſt, 
IGNORANCE or I'GNORANTNESS (S.) 
unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge. 


untaught ; alſo innocent. TD 
| [IG (S.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, ligh 
tune; 2 ſo an arch, merry trick. | 


broidered upon the velvet hangings of the 
communion-tables in churches, and general] 
ſignifies Jeſus bominum Salvator, or, Jeſus the 
Saviour of men is worſhipped here; others 
explain it by Jeſus hominum bie, or, 
Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſup- 
poſed to lean too much towards Socinianiſi, 
and therefore the former is eſteemed the 
moſt orthodox interpretation, 

JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meaſure containing a 
quarter of a pint, 

ILT (S.) a tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
lewd trumpet or whore. 

JYLTING (A.) acting the tricks, ſhams, and 
deceits of a whore or jilt, 

JINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like 
horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make 
verſes without ſenſe, 

JUNGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers 
horſes bells; or the ringing of money that 
chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 

VLCHESTER or V'VELCHESTER (S.) an 
ancient corporation town in Somerſerſhire, 
ſituate on the Ivel, over which it has a good 
bridge; it is governed by a bailiff and t«elve 
burgeſſes; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; has a tolerable market weekly on 


puted, and 125 meaſured miles. : 
ILET- HOLE or OYLET - HOLE (S.) 2 
Imall round hole made in a garment, the 
edges of which are ſecured from fuzzing du: 
by being wrought with thread or ſilk very 
ſe, in order to lace or tie it. 
ORDCOMB or VLFARCOMB (S.) in 


reafon of a pier built there ; the town conſiſts 
of one ſtreet, about a mile in length from the 
church to the harbour; diſtant from London 


| 17 T. F and 179 meaſured miles. 


unworthy, un- : 


Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- | 


$ Devonſhire, a pretty ſafe harbour for ſhips, by | 
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and the. ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
Numiter s daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
gin, the poets ſay Mars got with child, and 
at her delivery ſhe brought forth Remus and 
Romulus the foundars of Rome, for which fact 
the was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
children expoſed on the banks of the river 
Tiber, where Fauſtulus the king's ſhepherd 
found, and took them up and nurſed them. 
I'LIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
_ by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelling 
of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, and 
a total conſtipation, 
V'LIAD (S.) the _— = the rt. of Homer's 
poems, wrote upon the fiege of Troy and rape 
of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both 6 firſt, and 
=P perfect poem that was ever wrote in the 
world, | 


}/GNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſtructed, ILLA'TION (S.) an inference or conſequence 


drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 


ILLE GAL (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary to 


the known laws of a country. 


1. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- |ILLEGA/LITY or ILLE'GALNESS (S.) op- 


poſition or contrariety to the known laws of 
any place. : | 
ILLEGVTIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular, 
applied to children got and born out of wed- 
lock, which cannot inherit, by right of birth, 
any part of their parents eſtate, but what is 
ueathed by will to them. | 
ILLE' VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law that 
cannot be levied, for which reaſon a debt or 
due ſo circumſtanced, is indorſed nibil. 
ILLVCIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtifiable, unlawful, 
_ clandeſtine, 
ILLVYTERATE (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 


| ſkilful. 


ILL-NA/TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, croſſneſs, pee- 
viſnneſs, moroſeneſs, 
ILLO'GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt the 
rules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable. 
ILLU'DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
banter, or ſet at nought. | 3 
ILLU'/MINATE (V.) to enlighten, ornament, 
embelliſn or adorn. 3 
ILLUMINA'TI (S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
niardt Alumbrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
ſion in Spain ſprung up again in France; 
among other extravagancies, they affirmed, 
that a ſyſtem of belief and praftice had been 
revealed to frier Autbeny Boucbet, one of their 
leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſti- 
anity had yet been acquainted with ; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
virgin had attained to; that this improvement 
might be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
our actions would be deified, and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to reſign 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
producing any act themſelves; that none of 
the doors of the church knew any thing of 


in Anatom | 
man natomy, is the fide parts of the 


belly between the laſt rib, the privities, } | 


devotion ; that in ten years time their doc- 
| ; e 


INA 
trine would be received all the world over, and 
that then there would be no occaſion for prieſts, 
and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. 
TLLUMINA'TION (S.) the act of emitting 
light from any luminous body; alſo the paint- 
ing, gilding, or adorning of e, pictures, 
maps, &c, 
ILLU MINED 85 an old church-word, or 
name for thoſe who are newly baptized, ſo 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 
ILL U/SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſition, 
. falſe appearance, &c, - | 


ILLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, | 


cheating. 
ILLU'STRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficulties. 1 5 3 
ILLVUSTRA“TTION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood. 
fTLLU/STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowned, noble, excellent. | 
FLMINSTER (s.) in Semerſetſbire, a pretty 
large town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 


turday; diſtant from London 113 computed | 


and 138 meaſured miles. 
af VLSLEY (S.) in Berkſhire, a mean town, 
* whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 
©" ſheep, whither great numbers are conſtantly 
. brovght from the downs near it, which yield 
excellent paſture for them; diſtant from Len- 
don 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 
FMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
fimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
Jarly in the way of carving or modelling ; it 
is of long ftanding, that thoſe tmages have 


of ornament, and then through an extreme 


ſuperftition they became idols, and were, and 


ſtill are worſhipped with divine honours ; 
_ they had alſo civil uſes fer good purpoſes, 
© efpecially among the Romans, who put under- 
neath the buſtoes and ſtatues of their fore- 
* fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin and improvements in commend- 
able actions, to excite their children to do 
the like; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
naiſes in the mind of the beholder z in Diſ- 
courſe, it is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon 
cChuſes to explain bimſelf by upon any ſubject, 
fo as the hearer may readily conceive the 
meaning of the diſcourſe. 
FMAGERY (S.) all forts of works that repre- 
ſent the ſhapes of men or other creatures, 


whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 


broidery, but more eſpecially carving. 


MA CIT ABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


conceived, comprehended, or imagined by or 
in the mind of a perſon. 

IMA'GINARY (A.) ſomething that exiſts 
only in thought, but has no real being ; fan- 
fu], fantaſtick. 5 

IMAGINATION (S.) thought, conception, 
idea, or that faculty of the mind or ſoul, 


I'M B 
whereby it ſees and compares the repreſent 
tions of external things, and thereby becomes 
capable of concluding or-agreeing- upon what 
is fitting to be done or let alone. 
IMAGINA'TIVE (A.) whimſical, full of un. 


ſettled thoughts and various repreſentation 
of the ſame thing. Prelentiteg 


'IMA'GINE (V.) to think, conceive, ſupoi 


fanſy. | 
I'MAM (S.) among the Tus, is a head, chief 
ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque 
and by way of eminence, 1t fignifies him who 
has the fupreme authority both in ſpirituzy 
and temporals ; the ſubordinate imam which 
are in moſt cities, are only cencerned ine. 
ligious matters, and by it is commonly meu 
the right and lawful fucceſfor of Mabony 
and are in particular moſques much like on 
_ pariſh prieſts, 5 
IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe h 
pickling or covering it with ointments, ſpiee, 
&c, ſo as it will not putrefy, corrupt, ſtink, 
or rot away, a method much practiſed by the 
ancients, and ftill by the eaſtern nations, 
IMBA/RGO (S.) a prohibition or ſtop put u 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out uf 
a port or harbour; allo the forbidding any 
perſon or commod.ty from going out of, ot 
coming into a nation by publick authority, 
IMBA'/RK (V.) to go on ſhip- board, to engage, 
liſt, or enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, 
or go on with an affair, | 
IMBA'RKMENT (S.) the entring or going 
on ſhipboard ; the beginning or eſpouſing u 


affair, intereſt, or buſineſs. 
IMBA'SE (V.) to make metals, &c, worſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c. 


been introduced into religion, at firſt by way | IMBA'TTLE (V.) te arrange, draw up, ot 


make an army ready for battle, 

IMBECVLLITY (S.) weakneſs, impotency, 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing of any affair or buſineis. 

IMBELLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament or 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. 

IMBE'LLISHING or IMBE'LLISHMENT 
(S.) a decoration, ornament, or beautifying, 

IMBE'/ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deftroy, purloin, 
or ſteal privately any thing committed to 
perſon's truſt. | 

IMBE'/ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
or miſapplying of any thing. 

IMBUBE (V.) to ſuck, receive, or drink up 
any moiſture; alſo to be tinctured with, or 
favourer of any particular opinions by educt- 
tion or otherwiſe, 

1MBIBFTION (S.) the chymiſts term for 

any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, 
ſucking or drinking up any ſort of liquor ot 
moiſture. | 

1MBUTTER (V.) to make or render any 

thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir up 4 

perſon by making or rendering their caſe c 


by ſome unkind or harſh reflections, or con- 


dient be done or prſonmed._ gg 


condition worſe than otherwiſe it would be, 
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| 112 O/LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or 


| IMBROUDER (V.) to make flowers or other 
| IMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an imbroi- 


| IMBRUE! (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten; and 


| IMBUE! (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 


| I'MITABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
| IMITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- 
| IMITA'TION (S.) the act of doing or ſtriving 


* 


t M M 

y v.) to incorporate or mix ſeveral 

pot maſs, 'heap, or lump, as me- 
tals, phyſical ingredients, &c. 


Id. ; 
1420804 (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, or 


ja the boſom. ; | 
115085 (v.) to cover any thing with orna- 
mental riſings of carved-work s needle-work, 
gc. in Hunting, it is to chaſe a deer into a 
mib ssbIE NI. or IMBO SSING (S.) any 
ornament erte 47a upon any thing by 
ing, embroidery, &c. 3 
1180 Wel. (V.) ak or take out the bowels 
of any perſon or creature, 
IMBRA/CERY (S.) a Law term for tamper- 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a Jury by 
bribes, &C. | 


ornaments upon cloth, &c. with gold, filver, 


ſilk, Kc. in needle- work. a : 
IMBROVDERER (S.) a perſon that imbroiders. 


cerer, - 

IMBRO!IL (V.) to bring or engage a perſon or 
fate into a-quarrel,-to put into confuſion, 
trouble, or diſorder, 


is commonly applied to a perſon that kills or 
murders another. 


© a child or other perſon with the foundations, 
ſeeds, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and 
profitable knowledge, &c. 

IMBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay 
in a ſtock of money, wares, &c, with ano- 
ther, | 

IMBU'!RSEMENTS(S.) expences, charges, &c. 


or imitated, 


thing like to another perſon or thing, 
to copy after, or become like to another per- 
fon or thing, 

IMITA'TOR or IMITA “TRIX (S.) he or ſhe 
that copies after another perſon or thing. 

IMMA/CULATE (A.) pure, perfe&, without 
blemiſh, undefiled. 

IMMANENESS or IMMA/NITY (S.) fierce- 
neſs, cruelty, monſtrouſneſs, unmanageable- 
neſs, &c, | 

IMMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, inhe- 
rent, &c, 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that 
71 fades or decays, c. | 

IMMATERIAL (A.] a being not compoſed 
of body or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. 
alſo a thing of little moment, value or con- 
cern, 

IMMATERIA'LITY or IMMATE'RIAL- 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 


| IM M | 
IMMATURE (A.) raſh, hafty, inconfderate, 


raw, unripe, unfit to be done, Wk 
IMMATU'RELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper ime, before every part of a thing or 
affair was brought to perfection. . 
IMME'DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
| thing without means, or progreſſively ; alſo 
the time preſent, now, at this i t or 
juncture. 1 
IMME'/DICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond the 
reach or power of medicine or phyſick, . 
IMME'/MORABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 
membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 
| worthleſs. * _ 
IMMEMORIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 
membered, that is paſt, beyond, or before 
the memory of any perſon living; in a Law 
Senſe, time immonerial is before the reign of 
Edvard II. | 
IMME'NSE (A.) that cannot be circumſcribed 
by time or place, or overcome by power, 


c. | | 
IMME/NSENESS or IMME'NSITY (S.) un- 
meaſurable, innumerable, that cannot be ſa 
much as conceived, prodigiouſiy great, large, 
extenſive, &, _ 
e (A.) that cannot be mea 
ured. N 
IMME RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water, &c. | 
IMME'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge_ 
1 2 thing or Ip under water, SS 855 
MMERSION (S.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water; with the Gremiſts, 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce. them to 
powder; with the Afronomers, it is one pla- 
net's being hid or covered with or by the ſha- 
dow of another, | r 
IMMETHO DIC AL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
ly, confuſed. | =O 
VMMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
nn" threatening, or hanging over a perſon's 
ead. 
IMMINU'/TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſening, 
- he * 


IMMOBILLITV (S.) fixedneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs, 
unmoveableneſs. 

IMMO DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds, 2 

IMMO DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good manners, and virtue, and is 
commonly applied te laſcivious, wanton, 


bawdy diſcourſe. 2 
IMMOLATION (S.) a ſacrificing or offering 
up of any thing. ww 
IMMO/RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 

_ gious, prophane. 

IMMORA'LITY (S.) all forts of diſorderly be- 
havieur, particularly that which is levelled 
againſt the principles of religion. 

IMMO RTAL (A.] that has no end, that ne- 
ver dies, expires, or ceaſes to be, pa. 

IMMORTALITY (S.) the ſtate of unchange+ 


not made of matter; alſo thing that is 
Ani pare, on. 


| ableneſs, or never dying or Ws | 
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IMP 


IMMO/'RTALIZE. V.) to render, or make 

- everlaſtingly durable, memorable, famous, 
or happy, _ 

IMMO'/VEABLE (A.) that cannot be altered, 
changed, ſhaken, or removed ; alſo one 
whoſe mind and reſolution is ſo fixed that 
no arguments whatever can make any im- 
preſſion upon. 

IMMU'NITIES (S.) certain exemptions, pri- 

vileges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, &c. 

granted to a perſon, city, or people, by a 

rince, &c. : 
MU'RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls. 

IMMUTABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 
changeable, fixed, unalterable. 

SMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraft a tree, &c. 
as the gardeners do. . 

IMP (S.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de- 

vil or demon, ſuppoſed, to wait upon witches, 

ec. alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child. 


IMPATR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 


ment, or hurt any thing. 
IMPALE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a perſon 
or place with ſtakes; alſo to thruſt a ſtake or 
pole through the body of a malefaQtor or 
other. perſon, by way of puniſhment with 
death; in Heraldry, it is to put a man and 
his wife's coat of arms both into one eſcut- 


cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 


the left, 19 
IMP AL PABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 
felt, dy reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common natural organs of ſenſe, with- 
ont the aſſiſtance of art. 
IMPANNEL (V.) to enroll the names of 
a jury to try a cauſe. 
IMPA*RKED (A.) incloſed, fenced or taken 
in for a park. 
IMPA'RLANCE (S.) in Lag, is a motion 
made in court on the account of the de- 
mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he crav- 
- eth reſpite, or another day to put in his 


anſwer, apd is ſometimes general and ſome- | 


times fpecial. 

IMP ART (V.) to communicate or reveal 

- ſomething to a perſon that he did not know 

.. before; alſo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof. 

IMPA'R TIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 
nourable, 8 

IMPA'/RTIALITY or IMPA'RTIALNESS 

© (S.) that honeſt and juſt diſpoſition of mind, 
or regular way of acting between different par- 


ties, that does not prefer one perſon or thing | 


before or above another, but acts and deter- 
mines juſt as the truth or falſhood appears or 
deſerves. 3 | 
TMP 4/SSABLE or IMPA'SSIBLE (A.) that 
which is exempt from' ſuffering, that cannot 
be altered or affected by pain; alſo any thing, 
© read, or place that cannot be gone thro”. 
IMPA'TIENCE cr IMPA'TIENTNESS (S.) 
a reſtleſſneſs or uneaſineſs of mind, a haſty 
d.fpoition, or incapacity to bear diſappoint- 


IMP 


ments, or any ſort of trouble or 

IMPA'TIENT (A.) haſty, fiery, angry Un 
cannot ſtay till a thing is done, or the truth 
found out by proper examination, une, 
anxious, &c. | h 

IMPATRONIZE (V.) to put into the ful 
poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit arifing from 
church lands or tithes, | 

IMPE'ACH (V.) to accuſe of a crime, 23 fe 
lony, treaſon, murder, &c. | 

IMPEA'CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be in 
formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime, 

IMPEA'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in 
formation laid or made againſt any one; ay 
in Lazu, impeachment of the wafte is a prohibj 
tion or hindrance of any perſon's makin 
waſte, that is, of cutting timber, &c, from 
off the land he occupies, 

IMPE'DE (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, a 
diſappoint. 

IMPE/DIMENT (S.) any hindrance, flop, a 
obſtruction whatever, | 

IMPE'L (V.) to thruſt, drive, or force a perſy 
or thing forward. 

IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perfon's hea, 
to be continually threatening with danger a 

uniſhment, 

IMPE'NDING or IMPENDENT (A,) ay 
thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and con. 
monly means ſome danger or puniſhment 
that immediately threatens a nation or pet. 

- fon, &c. 

IMPENETRABLE (A) that cannot be pier- 
ced, paſſed, or gone through; alſo that is in- 
vincibly obſtinate. | 

IMPE/NITENCE, IMPENITENC or IM. 

_ PENITENTNESS (S) a hardened fate 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought 
into, by habitually doing wicked actions, 0 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſcioul- 
nefs, or at leaft no contrition for them, 

IMPE/NITENT (A.) obdurate, unreleating 
that has no ſorrow for ſin, &c, 

IMPE/'RATIVE (A.) cominanding, ordering 
or appointing ſomething to be done or for 
born by another. : 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be dil 
cerned, ſeen, or perceived, 

IMPE/RFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, vnripe, that 
wants ſomething to make it compleat; de- 
fective. | 

IMPERFE/CTION (S.) a defect or want d 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought t 
have to make it anſwer its proper end; vit 
the Printers, it is one or more ſheets thut 
are wanting to make a compleat book; alſ 

ſome particular letters to make th:ir font 
ſufficient to print the particular book or piece 


| or take the part of an emperop. 


of work they are about, 
IMPE'RFORABLE (A.) that cannot be pie. 
ced, bored, or paſſed through. 


' IMPE/RIAL (A.) of, appertaining, or be⸗ 


langing to an emperor or empire. : 
IMPE/RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who fide with 
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Mp RIO Us (A.) proud, haughty, com- 
IMPE/RIOUSNESS (S.) proudneſs, haughti- 


IM pERTINENCE (S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 


$ 1M/PETUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 


| IMPLACA'BILITY or IMPLACABLENESS 
(S.) a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſable hatred, | 


 IMPLOY! (v. ] the ſame with Employ. 


coarſe, &c, 


IMP 


manding, domineering. 


ſwaggering, commanding, &c. 
mier SCNAL (A.) that hath no diſtinction 
of perſons; a Grammatical Term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
perſon only, and its Engliſh commonly has 
the term or ſign it before it, as, it pleaſeth, it 
burteth, &c. 


ihneſs, idleneſs, weakneſs, trifling and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe, $7 
IMPE'RTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, bold, 
foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. 5 
IMPE'RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of no ſeparation. / 
IMPETRATE (v.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation, 


haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or fatisfied, | 

IMPE/TUOSITY orIMPF{ TUOUSNESS(S.) 
furiouſneſs, violence, uncontrolableneſs, ha- 
ſtineſs. 

I'MPETUS (S.) che degree or force of motion, 
impreſſed upon one thing by another. 

IMPIE/TY or / MP{OUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs,” or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
velled againſt religion, a wilful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs, 

I'MPIOUS (A.) prophane, wicked, ungodly, 
irreligious, lewd, debauched, &c. : | 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quieted, or ſatisfied, revengeful, 


and unforgiving. | 


and thorough reſolution to be revenged. 

IMPLANNT (v.) to ſow, inſtil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon. 

IMPLEA'D (v.) to accuſe, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by las. 

VMPLEMENTS (S.) all forts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineſs or affair 
whatever. 

IMPLICATION (S.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up or within another. 

IMPLICIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
w1nty, the term is applied to thoſe who be- 


lieve any thing purely upon the authority of | 


another, without taking the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter themſelves, ' © | 

IMPLO'RE (v.) to intreat, beg, beſeech, 
pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
humble and moving manner. 


IMPLOY! or IMPLOY'/MENT (S.) a call- 
ing, trade, buſineſs, or occupation. 
IMPLY! (V.) to contain ſomething more, or 
farther than the bare words mean. 
IMPOLITE or UNPOLI'TE (A.) rude, un- 


IMP 


TMPO'LITICK (A.) fooliſh, ill- eontrived, con- 
trary or oppoſite to the rules of good manage 
ment, intereſt, or policy, - 
IMPORT e to bring home goods from be- 
yond the ſeas; alſo to mean, ſignify, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare wor 
of any perſon expreſs. oo Sed 
IMPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of ſo- 
reign commodities; alſo the meaning, deſign, 
ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſcourſe, p76 
rection, &c. 8 
[MPO/RTANCE(S.) the weight, ſignification, 
conſequence, or value of a thing. ; 
IMPO'RTANT (A.) of great concern, value, 
moment, weight. 1 8 
IMPO'RTUNATE (A.) eager, ſtrenuous, that 
2 not be denied, very preſſing and trouble - 
ome. Pete 


tition for ſomething in very ſtrong terme, 
and often, | ; KO 
IMPORTU'NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS (S.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſs, exceeding 
prefling, troubleſome and worrying, — + 
IMPOYSE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 
a a perſon to do ſomething, 2 they are 
willing or no; alſo to defraud or cheat. 
IMPO'SITION (S.) a tax or. duty laid upon 
goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 
power or people of any nation; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud or deceit. E 
IMPOYSSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or up- 
on any means or account whatever. 
IMPOSSIBFLITY or IMPO*'SSIBLENESS 
(S.) the reaſon or condition why any thing 
„ £Annat:dÞy 7 rows 25717 05 41 
I'MPOST (S.) the cuſtom, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi- 
ties; in Architecture, it is the foot of an arch 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup» 
ports it, 
IMPO/STOR (S.) a cheat, ſham or falſe pre- 


tender ro ſomething. | 


other. ſores growing to a ſtate of corruption 
or purulency. | 
IMPO/STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. | 
I'MPOTENCE or V'MPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly applied to ſome natural de- 
fe& that hinders generation, LP x 
VUMPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing. : 
IMPO/VERISH (V.) to render or make poor, 
to weaken or make land unfruitful, &c, 
[IMPO'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 
poor, or unfruitful. 
IMPOU'ND (V.) to ſhut up cattle in a publick 
pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding up- 
on the ground of him who is not the owner. . 


. perſon to do ſomething, x | 
IMPRA/CTICABLE (A.) that cannot be done 


dreſſed, untavght, unimproved, ordinary, 


or effected. 


IMPORTUNNE (v.) to preſs, move, or pe- 


IMPOSTUMA'TION (S,) che act of a boil ot 


IMPRE- 


* 


IM POꝶ WER (V.) to authorize or enable a 


IMP 


T'MPRECATE (V.) to curſe, to defire or 
. with evil, hurt, or detriment to any perſon 
or thing. +4 
IMPRECA/TION (5. 
defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may 
happen to a 


forced, taken, or overcome by any means or 

ower whatſoever, | 

IMPRE/GNATE (V.) to inje&, put or caſt 
in ſeed, c. to cauſe a perſon or thing to 

e young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 
„ 

IMPRE/SS (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 
ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 
thing upon another; alſo to fix a thing in a 

. perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel 
or force men into the land or ſea ſervice for 

. ſoldiers or ſeamen, 

IMPRE/SSION (S.) the mark, ftamp, or print 
of a thing; alſo the effe a matter or thing 

makes upon a perſon's mind or affections ; 

in Printing, it ſigniſies any number of books 
_ is printed off at one time of the ſame 

IMPRFMIS (Part.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 

lace, | 3 

IMPRUNT (V.) to fix, faſten, or ſtamp the 

ſhape or repreſentation, or memory of any 

thing in a perſon's mind or memorj. 

IMPRISON (V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a 

goal or priſon, to (confine a perſon, ſo that 

he cannot go freely where he pleaſes. 

IMPRISONMENT (S.) confinement or re- 

Kraint, a not being at eaſe and full liberty. 

IMPRO'BABLE (A.) that does not look, ſeem 

or appear likely to be or ſucceed. 

IMPROBABULITYorIMPRO'/BABLENESS 
(S.) unlikelineſs to be or ſucceed. 

IMPRO'BITY (S.) diſhoneſt, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs. 

.IMPRO'PER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, incom- 
modious. 

IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church living or 
benefice, the profits or tithes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a 

, vicar to ſerve the cure, of which there are 
ſaid to be 3845 in England. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR (S.) a layman that has a 

parſonage or church benefice wholly at his 

own diſpoſal. 

IMPROPRVETY (S.) a phraſe, word, or 

- ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 

matical way of ſpeech among any people. | 

IMPRO/VEABLE (A.] that is capable of being 

made better. 

IMPRO VE (V.) to reform, refine, ar make 

a thing better ; alſo to grow more learned, 

fcilful, or able to do any thing than for- 

merly. 


— 


clearer and eaſier way of underſtanding any 


king more fruitful, &c. 


| 


| IMPRO/VIDENCE or IMPRO'VIDEy. 
a curſing, wiſhing, or, NESS (S.) a fooliſh, thoughtleſs, exten. 


ew thing. ; ” 
IMPRE'GNABLE (A. ) that cannot be pierced, | IMPRU'DENCE or IMPRU DENTN RBB 


IMPRO'VEMENT (S.) an addition to, or | 


art or ſcience ; alſo the cultivating and ma- 


EE 
thoughtleſs, without due care and coguu 
tion of what would follow ae 


gant, inconſiderate way of acting or bebt. 
viour. 


S.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconſi gence. 
23 Kc. — INART 
IMPRU!DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed, fool feet!) 
filly, thoughtleſs. ſound 
I'MPUDENCE (S.) immodeſty, ſbameleſſa, ARI 
oppoſition to decency, good mannenm, 1 wor 
virtue; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the u- INAUY 
cient Greeks, who erected a temple, and con- finiſh 
. ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account perſo 
of ſome reſembling qualities between them. Nau 
I'MPUDENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, ſaucy, in- MOR) 
pertinent, ſhameleſs, unmannerly, mak: 
IM'PUGN (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or ende. WAV: 
vour to ſhew an error to be in ſome receine 1 
doctrine or opinion. hice! 
IMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, a IBR 
inclining a perſon or thing forward, or diſpo- A 
fing him or it for the doing ſomething, INCA 
!MPU/NITY (S.) an exemption or freedon P A 
from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encqu- INCA 
raging of a perſon. | | TO 
IMPU'RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lm, Bay 
filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt 5 among the Jeu, f 
many niceties are required, that it is nert u 2 
impoſlible to be otherwiſe. | NCA 
IMPU/RITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi 1 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. 5 
IMPU'TATION (S.) ſomething charged, 2. rd 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon, de 
IMPU'TATIVE (A.) that is or may be put u PB 
charged to another, 1 def 
IMPU'TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckos, NCA 
charge or account to another, _ 
IN (Part.) has many. fignifications, _ INC 
to the manner or place of uſing it, but _ 
generally means reft, continuance, or abiding 15 
in a place, ſtate or condition, as He lun in 5 


tbe city, in continual war, &c. a 
INABILITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity, 


INACCE'/SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be om I nc, 
at, or approached to. vs 
INA/CTION or INACTIVIT V (S.) reſt, a INC, 
being without motion of any kind, was 
INA/DEQUATE (A.) imperfeR, or far ſhort INC, 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what h, 1 
or may be required, for 
INADVE/RTENCE or INADVE'RTENGY INC, 
(S. ) heedleflneſs, thoughtleſſneſs, want of du bi 
care. | MW 
INA'LIENABLE((A.)any thing that cannot be | i 
transferred, or made over or away to be 
legally. 1 he 
INA'MOUR (V.) to prevail upon a perſon, ſo thi 
as to engage their love or affection. | Nc. 
INAMOU'RATO (S.) an humble ſervant, 8 
love, or ſweet-heart, eſpecially ſpoken i ad; 
the man, G0 


| ground 
IMPRO/VIDENT (A.) heedleſs, eareleſs, 


| INA'NE (A.) fooliſh, empty, vain, filly, & 


IN A Nl- 


TE (A.) that has not, nor is ea- 
pant ti animal life, motion, ſen- 
_— or reflection, as a ſtone, 2 tree, &c, 
NANITY (S.) in Philoſophy, ſignifies abſo- 
jute emptineſs or vacuity, mere ſpace with - 
out any relation to matter, &c, | i 
INAPPLICA/TION (S.) 2 heedleſs, negli- 
gence, lazineſs, or remiſſneſs. 
INARTICULATE ( A.) that cannot be per- 
fetly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or 
ſound, confuſed, or indiſtinct. 
WARTIFVCIAL (A.) rude, unpoliſhed, not 
ding to art or accuracy. _ 
N. 40 URATE (v.) to admit, Inveſt, or 
fniſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 
on to the diſcharge of ſome publick office 
INAUGURA'TION (S.) the public cere- 
mony performed at the crowning of a king. 
making a knight of the garter, &c. 


INAUSPI'CIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- 
ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy, that is. 


likely to come to paſs, 
INBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, 
or grows up with a perſon or thing. 


INCA or Y!NCA (S.) the appellative of the 


Peruvian kings and princes of the blood. 
INCALE/'SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 


coming warm or hot by an internal agita - 


tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. 

INCAMERA/TION (S.) the adding or unit- 
ing of ſome land, right, or revenue to the 

_ dominion of the pope. 

IN'CAMP (V.) to erect, pitch, or build tents 
or {mall huts upon or about any particular 
place ; and is commonly fpoke of an army's 
furrounding or beſieging a city, town or for- 
treſs, or lying in a readineſs to oppoſe an- 

ether army E. a contrary intereſt, either by 
defending themſelves or attacking the others. 

NCAMPMENT (S.) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field, 

INCANTA/TION (S.) a ceremonious pro- 
nouncing certain words that are pretended 
or deſigned for witchcraft or inchantment, 
to raiſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &c, + 

INCA/PABLE (A.) inſufficient, not fit or able 
to do or perform a matter. | 

INCAPA/CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that 
wants proper room or ſufficient ſpace. 

INCAPA/CITATE (v.) to diſqualify, make 
unable or unfit to do a thing, 

INCAPACITY (S.) the want of power, 
ability, or other qualification to act or per- 
form any thin : 

INCARCERA'TION (S.) the impriſoning or 
hindering a perſon of their liberty. 

INCA'RNATE (V.) to cover or clothe with 
fleſh; alſo to take the nature of man, or 
become fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when 
he deſcended from heaven, and was united to 
the 1 that was born of the Virgin Mary. 

NSAR NATION (S.) che act of aſſuming or 


taking the human nature, and uniting or 
adding to it as Chriſt did, by uniting the 
| Godhead and manhood in one perſon ;- "*Y 
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: in Phyſik, it is the cauſing fleſh to gro 


ih, over, or upon wounds, 0 5 
INCA/RNATIVES (S.) medicines that cauſe 
fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 
INCARTA'TION (S.) the Chymiſ?'s term for 
purifying gold with ſilver and aqua-fortis, * 
INCENDIAR (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to ſtir up and foment quarrels, make 
and keep up miſunderſtandings and ſtriſe be- 


| - tween private and publick perſons ; alſs one 


that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. 
FNCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous. 
gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 
Ancients thurifera, the leaves whereof are 
like a pear- tree; in the Dog-Days, they cut 
incifions in it, and ſo draw out the gum ; 
the male ſort is eſteemed the beſt which is 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- . 
dles into a flame as ſoon as it is put ar ſlre ed 
upon the fire; the female is ſoft, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 
the Heathens and the Jews offered zzcenſe in 
their ſacrifices ; the foot prieſts morning 
and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiation the high prieſt took up in 
pounded, and ready to be put into the cen 
with a ſpoon, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre- 
vent by its ſmoke, his too curious looking 
upon the ark. and mercy-ſeat ; ſometimes the 
facrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 
called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. 45. 
INCE/NSE (V.) to make angry, prevoke,.or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſemething that is 
diſagreeable. 4 9 7 
NCENSOR (S.] the pan, inſtrument, or 
place in or upon which incenſe is burnt, 
INCE/NT1VE (S.) motive or reaſon Why '# 
perſon ſhould do a particular action. 
INCE'/PTIVE (A.) a beginning, or generative 
of ſomething, as a point of a. line, ailine of a 
plane, and a plane of a ſolid ; in Grammar, 
thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly proceſs 
of actions are called incepti en. 
INCE'PTOR (A.] beginner. or enterer upon 
any thing; and at the Univegſuy, ſignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of maſ- 
ter, &c. | 45> os 
INCERA'TION (S.) with the 23 Beraries, a 
the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes t 
the conſiſtenee of dough or ſoft ag. 
INCE'RTITVUDE (S.) doubrfulneſs, uncertain- 
ty, dubiouſneſs, &c. % 
INCE/SSANT (A.) continual, without any 
ſtop, delay, ceafing. . E 9% 
INCEST (S,) an unlawful marriage, or car- 
nal conjunction of perſons related within the 
prohibited degrees. 1282 
INCE/STUOQUS, ( A.) one that matries or 
commits the act of carnal copulation wick a 
ſiſter, daughter, or other prohibited perſpn, . 
INCH (S.) the rath part of the meaſure com- 
monly uſed among us, called a foot; alſea 


ſma]l conceſſion or agreement Par- 
ties. 9 : Y 775 94 
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INCHA NT (V.) to bewitch, charm or lay a 


INC 


Inch of Candle, a term in Trade, for the 
method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 
merchandize, &c, by putting them up at a 
certain price, in order to induce the perſons 

| Preſent to bid more and more all the time 
an inch of candle is burning, at the expiration 
of which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 

INCH (V.) to incroach, or get by a little at a 
time, ſome advantages over a perion. 


upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
— a ee diabelical art, ſo that the 
on cannot act freely according to their 
choice and diſpoſition; much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 
the penetration and better information of 
latter times, by the advantage of the im- 
provements made in natural philoſophy and 
mathematicks, demonſtrate moſt of the fa- 
mous boaftings and ftories of former times 
to be mere fiction, artifice and deluſion, to 
cheat and impoſe upon the more ignorant part 
of mankind. | 
INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 
ſkill, or power to do ſomething natural or 
ſupernatural, to render my or your actions at 
His diſpoſal, called alſo a magician, conjurer, 
ſorcerer, &c. ; 
INCHANTMENT (S.) any fort of ſpell, 
charm or influence over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice. 
INCHA/NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 
or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and 
ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 
INCHA'SE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 
toys, jewels, ſtones, &c. finely in gold, fil- 
ver, &c, 
INCHIPIN (S.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut 
of a deer. 
INCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put a 
thing into motion or being. 
INCI DENCE (S.) a meeting together; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body ſtrikes or falls upon 
- another, and the angle made by the line 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving 
body; is called the angle of incidence; with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is fuppoſed to fall on a piece of 
glaſs, is called the point of incidence. 
INCIDENT (S.) an occaſional or accidental 
matter or thing; in Law, it is ſomething 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon a manor, 
&c. In Wriing, and particularly in Poetry, 
it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter that may 
be introduced into the ſubject, as a natural 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related 
to have been done by the principal actors, or 
flowing from the principal action. 
INCI DENTAL (A.) the ſame with acciden- 
tal, or happening by chance. 
INCUNERATE (V.) the Chymiſs term for 
teducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 


purpoſes, as fern to make glaſs, &c. 


1N 


INCURCLE (v.) to encompaſs within x, 
cle, or to draw a circle round a perſon or 
thing. 


INCISION or INCI'SURE (S.) a cut or gat 


in the fleſh or other ſubſtance ; a term par- 
ticularly uſed by the Surgeons, who have 
knives of various forms, according to the 
purpoſe it is to be applied to, called incifen. 
knives, | 


INCUTE (V.) to move, ſtir up, ſpur, ſet on, 


egg, or put forward, 


INCITEMENT or INCITA!TION (s.) 


motive, reaſon, or inducement for the doing 
or forbearing of a matter or thing, | 

INCIVVLITY or INCUVILNESS (S.) rude. 
neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or oppoſite to 
the rules of civility and good behaviour, 

INCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women to 
tie their coats, aprons, &c. made of cotton ; 
alſo a ſort of cotton uſed by the weavers to 
ſhoot with filk or thread, in ſome ſorts of 
broad goods. 

INCLE'/MENCY or INCLE'MENTNESS(S,) 
a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper or if. 
poſition, ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſharpneſ, 
rigour. 

INCLUNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agreeable to a thing. 

INCLINA'TION or INCLINABLENESS(S,) 
the bent, or natural proneneſs of a perſon's 
diſpoſition for, or towards any thing ; with 
the Mathematicians, it is the tendency ot 
leaning of one plane, line or thing toward 
another, ſo as to make an angle at the point 
of contact; this is particularly ſtudied and 
regarded by thoſe, who conſtruct or make 
ſun- dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe upon 
that ſubject. 


INCLINE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or ſlen 


reſpect to a perſon or thing. 
INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround a 
perſon or thing by a wall, bank, &c, 
INCLO'SURE (S.) a field or parcel of ground 
parted from all others, by a wall, bank, 


&c. 

INCLU'DE (V.) to contain, - comprehend, or 
take in, . 

INCLU'/SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſion, 

| whereby ſeveral perſons or things are taken in 
beſides the principal, i 

INCO'G or INCO'GNITO (A.) hid, conceal- 

ed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown, 

INCO'GITANCY (S.) heedleſſneſs, thought- 
lefineſs, careleſſneſs. | 

INCOHE RENT (A.) that does not hang, or 
is not united together, and is commonly 
applied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is T 
mixture of ill-ſuited matters, that have no 
regular dependence upon or connection with 
each other, 

INCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire, 

INCOME (S.) an eftate, or revenue, or other 


profit, whereby a perſon maintains 11 


| INCOMPE/NSABLE (A.) thatcannot be ſuf- 


And family, and defrays thoſe neceſſary and 
extraordinary expences that door may ariſe, 
IMCOMME!/NSUR ABLE or INCOMME'N- 
SURATE (A.) that cannot be meaſured ; 
and with the Matbematicians it is applied to 
thoſe numbers and quantities that have no 
other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, and 
the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 23, &c. 
INCOMMO'DE (V.) to, hurt, diſturb, or 
render a place or thing unfit, inconvenient, 


&c, N þ 
INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS, or INCOMMO'/ 
DITY 6550 inconvenience, unfitneſs, trouble - 
ſomeneſs. 155 | | 
INCOMMU/NICABLE (A.) that cannot be 
imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a per- 
ſon of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that 
will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things 
as he may be maſter of in order to benefit 


others. ; | | 
INCOMMU'TABLE (A.) that is unalterable 
or unchangeable by nature. —_ 
INCOMPA/CT (A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well 
together. 
INCOMPARABLE (A.) that is beyond all 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding 
in its nature, that admits of no equal. 
INCO MASS (V.) to hedge in, or ſurround. 
INCOMPA/SSIONATE (A.) chat has no ten- 
terneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortunes of another; hard-hearted, &c. 
INCOM pATTIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit for another. | 


; ficiently rewarded or made amends for. 
INCO'MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, un- 
qualified, or improper, _ N 
NCOMpLE TE (A.) imperfect, unfiniſhed, 
INCOMPO'SITE (A.) a term uſed by the 
Arithmeticians, for ſuch numbers as are 
made up and compounded of units only, 
that is, they are diviſible by no other num- 
bers but themſelves and unity, and are 
called ſometimes primes, and ſometimes in- 

commenſurables, as 117, Kc. 
INCOMPREHE!/NSIBLE. (A.) that is beyond 


or above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, | 


or conception of a man. 5 


INCONCEI'V ABLE (A.) that cannot be ow. | 


gined, conceived, or thought, 
INCONCINNITY (s.) unfitnefs, irregularity, 
IIl-faſhionedneſs, - 


INCO/NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagreeable, | 


unfit, unſeemly. „„ 
INCO/NGRUOUSNESS or INCO'NGRU'I- 
TY(S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit- 
neſs; with the Phyſicians, it is that property 
that hinders two fluids from -mixing or 
uniting together, as water and oil, &c. 
INCONNE/XION (S.) a not joining, agree 
ing with, or regularly depending upon ſome 


other thing. 188 | 
INCONSIDERABLE (A.) of little or no va+ 
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INGONSPDERATE (A.) raſh, precipitates 
haſty ; alſo unreaſenable, cruel, harſh; _ 
INCONSUDER ATENESS, or INCONSIDE» 
RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, 
careleſſneſs; alſo ctuelty; harſhneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs. _ MESS | 
INCONSIVSTENCE, INCONSUSTENCY, ot 
INCONSIU'STEN'TNESS (S.) diſagreement, 
unſuitableneſs, irregularity, -* | 
INCONSIS/TENT (A.) contrary or diſagrees. 
dle to a thing, irtegular, unconneRed, un- 
ſuitable. _ | 
INCONSO/LABLE (A.) fo full of or over- 
whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make chearful of merry. 
INCO'NSONANCY (S.) a diſagreeableneſs, or 
unharmoniouſneſs in ſound. 8 | 
INCONSTANCY, or INCO'NSTANTNESS 
(3.) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſettled 
neſs, h _ 
INCO'NSTANT (A.) unſixed, wavering, un- 
ſettled, fickle, irreſolute, not to be depended 


on. 

INCONTE'/STABLE (A.) that admits of no 
diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond al 
contradiction. "a 

INCONTE'STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
evident certainty of a matter or thing. 

INCO/NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 

given to whoring. 5 8 
Fr 
(8. act of une 7 urity, 
or 3 in Phyfck, it 1 
tary diſcharge of urine, or other natural pur - 
4 og that ſome weak perſons are fub« 

ject to, . 

INCONVE/NIENCE (S.) trouble, difficulty, 

or diſturbance of any kind. 9 

INCONVE'/RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
converſed with, one whoſe weak parts, or 

- high paſſions, render him unfit Ge come 


any. | 

INCONVE/RTIBLE ( A.) that cannot be 

changed, transformed, or altered. 4 
INCO'RPORATE (V.) to make into a maſs, 
heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly unit- 
ing the particles of one body with thoſe of 
another; and in a Political Senſe, it fignifies 
making or collecting the people of a bo- 
rough, city, &c, into one body, by indulg- 
ing them with particular privileges, for the 
better carrying on of trade, © 
INCORPO REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the ſoul of 
man, & c. IE , 
9 qr pets (A.) faulty, defective, impere 
INCO'/RRIGIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 
that will not be reformed by any means. 
INCORRU/ PT (A.) pure, — without 
taint, perfect, unblemiſhed. 72 7 
INCORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 


to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte, 
INCOU/NTER(V.) to ſtruggle, diſpute, fight, 


lie; alſo a very (mall quantity or ſpace, 


| 


et engage with a perſon fer the — .. 
"WY  INCQU'/RAGE 


* 


INC 


Neo RAGE (V.) to chear, hearten, back, | INCUBUS (S.) among the Witchungry, 


ſupport, or puſh forward, 
— o (V. ) to enlarge, grow, or · be- 
. come more in number or quantity; alſo to 


. . Improve, or become more learned, kilful, or 


greater in dignity. 


INCREA/TE, (A.) that had no beginning, but 


exiſted eternally and neceſſarily, as God. 
INCRE'DIBLE (A (4. ) that is paſt, all reaſon ; 
- Probability, oc belief; and ſometimes ſigni- 
fies only a very great number or uantity. 
100 88180 Ver Men SAID. 
8.) the act of unbelief; a flownels, heſi- 


45 IND 


ſuppoſed devil that aſſumes the body. ＋ 4 
man, and has carnal knowledge of & witch 
with the Phyſcigns, it is a troubleſome ſop⸗ 

preſſion of the animal ſpirits, e 
called the night - mare, that renders-a palin 
unable to ſtir or ſpeak for a tine, and "Wits 
as if he was. preſſed down, or laid at 
another perſon ftronger than himſelf. 7 

INCU/LCATE.(V.) ta inſtill, repeat often, or 

get by e and little into a perſon's mind 
or underſtanding, any thing that we 
teach or have them e I 


tancy, or back wardneſs of giving credit to a INCU'LPABLE (A, ) without fault, blameleſ, 


thing; alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing 
or action that puts it paſt all eredit or belief. 
INCREDULOt S (A. ) difficult, of eder 


gone that will not give credit to what he ſees 


ſons and authority. 

INCREDLU'LITY or e ee 
48) 4 fixed, reſolute diſpoſition. of 
— or not n any thing heard or 


e#NCREMENT | o ) an bs bn . 
or growing bigger; ; alſo a reden. term 
Jer a — that is continually flowing and 
increa 2 
certain 1 


d er according to the Newionian ſcheme, 


EAA Es without any -particolar ſize, || 
ways ariſing, tho? both anfwery the 


2 and when it is 4 co a de- 
1 it is called, its dgerement. 


13 or INCRE/SCANT (A.) a 


2 > a/dry, whereby they expreſs. the 
Haff. reaſe —ç nba from th ne 40 they 


. — A to invade, or take in part 

er man's lands or property, to get 
2805 ge by degrees. 

nel A/CHMENT (S.) an ufurpation, an ir- 

che 


perſon upon or over another. 


INCROACHINGNESS(S.) a-covetons, nig- | 
. gardly, ſpunging diſpoſition, one that is con- 


3 taking hold of all opportunities to 
get ag advantage from or over another. 

IN CRUS TED (A.) incloſed or covered with 
_ a cruſt, gr hard; dry matter, as a fore. head 
„ with; ſcabs, Vader. with ice, &c. ; In Archi- 
tecture, it is a column of brick, - common 

_ ſtone, &. caſed over with agate, Jaſper, cu- 
_ ++ $103 marble, or gther valuable matter, neatly |: 
_— together, ſo as to appear a ſolid of 

Matter, 


will naturally or artificially grow or become 


2 ard, selbe, plaſter called terraſs, or any 
matter that incloſes another, and is rot into 


enyx: 38; a: pYy S. 
NUB 10 or tNCU!BITURE (8. ) the 
inge or ſitting; of bens, upon eggs, in 
dier to hatch or bring forth ung o 
28. Nes * » w 


+ » 
"4. oog . 


(uſpe&- | 


according: to Leibnitæ, is a | 
infinitely ſmall wantity; 


an Prepalawful advantage taken by one 


1 
CRUST ATION (S.) a Clatering or co- | 
Jvering/rny thing over with ſome matter that 


 _ .unreproveable, / 


| INCU'MBENT | (A.) lying, depending, or be⸗ 
longing to a perſon to do as his d duty. 


INCUMBENT. (.) a clerk er poet 
and hears, tho ſupported by very good rea- Prieft that 


reſides upon, and performs the office of his 
cure, 
INCU!MBER (V.) to embarras, 'trovble, 6 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop; alſo to take 
more buſineſs, upon a perſon. than he Can wall 
do or perform. 
|;1NCU" MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, true, 
Wet ſtop, clog, c. 
INCU'R (V.) to bring upon one 's ſelf the an« 
ger of another, by doing or forbearing ſome- 
thing Contrary to their inclinations,” 
INCU/RABL E. A.) that cannot be remedied, 
healed, .cured, or amended, 
We (S.) the condition of te. 
ſt remedy, cure, or heip- 
INCUR RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs with 
out judgment or diftinftion, ' 
INCU'RSION (S.) the inroads of one enemy $ 


ing, ſpoiling, &c, 

INCURV-A'TION or IN CURVYAT URE 6 ) 

| A a bending, bowing, or making crooked; is 

; Opticks, ĩt is a ray of light any ways deviativg 

| from the. right line, in which it would na- 

turally have gone, if the thickneſs of the 
medium through which it paſſes did not 

hinder or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is 2 

ſwelling, tumour, or bupch on the back, or 

the forced and unnatural . — of a bone, 
by a fall, blow, or other accident. 

INDAGA'TION (8. * a ſtrict, narrow, dill» 

gent ſcarch,or inquiry into; * ter a mate 

ter or thing. 1; 

INDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt melt, 
IND ANGER (V.) to render hable, or es- 
poſe do hazard, danger, loſs, prejudice, or 

hurt. 

INDE AR (V. ) to win the love or gain the 
affe&tions. of any perſon, by. pleaſant, agree- 
able and kind behaviour. 

INDEA RMENT (S.) the act of rendering of 
making one 's ſelf. eſteemed, valued, or be- 
loved, «by winning carriage and obligins he- 

aviour. 8 

|INDE'/BTED (A. ) obliged, | or | owing ſome« 

thing to another. 
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ck, or 
bone, 
, dli- 
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or ex- 
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DEER (+) Nabe u 
"ing, irregular, or unſeemly. 


* 


INDEQENCY or INDE/CENTNESS (S.) all 


manner of immodeſty, unhandſomeneſs, un- 


ſeemlinels, &c. 


MDECLIN ABL (A. )a term with the . 


' marians, for thoſe nouns that do not vary | 


their endings. 


INDE/COROUS (A.) unhandſome, unſeemly, | 


undecent.. 


INDECO'RUM.(S.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 


or irregular behaviour. . 
INDEF/D (Part.) yes, truly, &c 
INDEFA/TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be wea- 

ried or tired with labour or application, is 
firmly bent and reſolute in the purſuit of any 


thing, 1 2 6 Ay 
INDEFA'TIGABLENESS (S.) continual di- 


ligence, or unwearied application. 


INDEFEA'SIBLE or INDEFEVSABLE (A.)| 


a Law Term, that Ggnifies the matter is fo 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated. or 
made void ; this term many are fond of in 
their political diſputes about ſucceſſion. to 
the crown, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, 
that with us it is to be underſtood in a qua- 
lified ſenſe, according as the circumſtances of 
times vary. | : 


INDEFINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, | 


unreſtrained. i 


INDEFINITENESS (s.) the condition. or 


fate of any thing that cannot be limited, or 
is not bounded or reſtraine t. 
INDELIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
ted out, or cancelled, _ | 
INDEMNIFY (V.) to ſave, keep, or bear 


120 toſecure from charge or danger, &c, | INDICANT (A.). fignifying, he wing, point- 


EMNITy (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
ſafeguard, or protection from the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon, 

INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
_ propoſition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
_ demonſtrated, 8 po 

INDEENT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 


in and out, as parchments are, on which | 


. deeds, and their counter-parts-are wrote, in 
order to prevent frauds, by their matching 
or checking. 55 
INDENTURE or INDE/NTION (s.) a cut- 
ting or growing in notches, like the edges of 
many ſorts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name of 
a leaſe, deed, agreement, &c. fo cut, which 
commonly begins with theſe words, Thrs in- 
ture, Sr. n e. 1 5 
INDEPENDENT (A.) that which does not 
ſelate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe; alſo a perſon or thing that is ab- 
folutely at liberty ;..alſo the name of a ſect 
of Proteſtants, both in England and Holland, 
that deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, 
and affirm, that eyery particular church or 
congregation has ſufficient power to act and 
do every thing relating to religious govern- 
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| INDETE'RMINA' 


| 


ment within ſelf, and is no way fubjeRt or | 


1 
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ties, nor to their aſſemblies or ſy 93 53 
ſay there is no abſolute occaſion for 1 nods 
or councils;at.; all, and hy oe Lv relgh 40 
are to he co) fidered no otherwiſe than wi 
or prudent adyieęs, not as deciſions, to be 
peremptorily obeyed ; they affirm that one 
church may adviſe of. reprove- another, but 
has no authority ts excommunicate or cen- 
ſure, &c, As to the general articles of faith 
and practice in all other matters, they 


with the generality of Proteſtants, s 


f 1 2. £ (A.] that . ot. Its 
cularly bounded, limited, or 1 ſo 
with the Aigcbrai/fs, thoſe queſtions or pH 
blems that will admit of ,a variety of an- 

wers, are called by this name. _ 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs een 
in or want pf deyotion, the not baying 
due regard for, at, or about religious, mat- 
ters, whether, it. proceeds from parelefineſs 


or irreligious principles. 


accountableto other churches or their 
no 


IN/DEX (S.) a guide, pointer, or director; 


and when fpoke of a Cack, means the han: 
in a Fee the file, in a Book cbe gehe of 
contents, or references where. the principal 
heads are treated of.; in the Lægaribmn or 
Algebraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or fi- 
gure that ſhews 1 5 number of. places the 
abſslote nymber-conGfts O, or the, power 
any quantity is raiſed to, &c. In the Re- 
man Church, a catalogue of prohibited books 
is called the index expurgatorius, aortas 


I'NDIAN (S.) a native of dia; alſo an ap- 


pellative to any commodities brought from 


In, &c. N 


— 


thence, as tea, m 


ing out, or declaring. © er 
VNDICATE (V) to fignlfy, hint, ſhew, dif- 

cover, or declare. e 
INDICA'TION (8. ) a fign, ſymptom, hint, or 

progtoflicke. 1. 104.5. 14h DINE 
NDCATIVE (A.) declarative, | ſhewing, 


telling, or implying; and with the Gram- 


marians, is the common name for their firſt 
rank of moods or manners of yerbs,. in 


| which the aſſertion or denial of a, thing is 


* Poſitively made. 


— 923 4 
IND CT (v.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer | 


a bill of complaint againſt a pexſon, as an 
offender or criminal, according to due courſe 
Of le ai ed how” 8 
INDTC TABLE (A.) a matter againſt which a 


' bill. of complaint may be legally brought in 


due courſe of law, . 8 
INDICT'MENT (S.) a complaint made in 2 
Fr: of juſtice againſt a criminal for an of- 
— ES e 
INDUCTION (S.) a Chronological Term, that 


implies a revolution of 15 years, which ſome 


- 


affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years; among 


the Romans, it ſometimes ſignifies the convo- 


| cation of an ecclebaſtical afſembly;-asof a 


council or ſy nod, and ſometimes a civil oneg 
as of a diet or parliament, © -, 
DTS oo IN. 
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© Cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c. 


IND 


_ whether an affair is fo of not. 


INDVFFERENCY or INDI'FFERENTNESS 
(S.] a condition or ſtate of mind whereby a | | 
perſon is not ſolicitous or earneſt whethet an INDISCRIMINATE (A.) 


air. e. or not. 
185 IG NCY.or INDIGENTNESS (S.) po- 


INDVFFERENT (A.) ef ſinall value or little [[NDISCREE'T (A.) unwiſe, 


nſequence ; alſo careleſs, or not ſolicitous | 


IND 
raſh, filly, unadviſed, wwe; » ad, 
INDISCRE/TION or INDISCREF/TYxg 
(S.) raſhneſa, folly, precipitateneſs, inconſ, 
derateneſs., 
8 not < rate 
pafted, or put aſunder, confuſed, ted, 
jumbled, &c, . _ 


-. Verty, needineſs, want, meantieſs, ot lowneſs I NDISPE/NSABLE or INDISPENSIBLE(4, 


of eſtate, condition or fortune. 


| INDIGE'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted | 


into food or nouriſhment ; alſo any thing ſo 


that cannot be forborn, or let alone, that 
muſt be done, that is really and abſolutely 
neceſſary, 


„ "confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be [INDISPO'SE (V.) to ſet a perſon againſt my 


-* brought to regularity, 
INDIGE/STED (A.) rude, ill-difpoſed, not 
ſettled, raw, crude, confuſed, out of order, 

irregular, 5 
INDIGE/STION (S.) badneſs of ſtomach, 
Want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 
© fuſion. | 1 


INDVGITATE (v.) to mark, ſhew or point 


out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly 
prove an thing.” | 


INDI'GITES (S.)*the old Heathens name for 
their heroes or demi-gods ; alſo a name for- 
metly given to the inhabitants of Ampour- 
- dan, in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 
INDIGNA'TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 
Wrath, &c. bY | 
INDI'GNITY (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 
treating a perſon below or contrary to his 
merit or character. 
I'NDICO or INDIGO (S.) an Indian drug of 
2 dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 
to dye linen, woollen, fille, &c. blue, which 
is heighthened by ſome other ingredient, as 
© occaſion requires z it is drawn from the 
leaves of a plant called by the Spaniards anil, 
dy us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, 
known by the jucineſs and criſpineſs of the 
leaves, they cut them down, and throw them 
into a vat, and cover them with water; theſe 
are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace; at the 
© top ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours; 


4 


© then they draw or let off the water into an- 


-- ether veſſel, where they maſn or ſtir it with 
ix long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; 
| Gifs is done till the water becomes of a deep 
treen; after this the matter ſubſides of itſelf ; 
ak when it is well ſettled they pour off the 
Water, then they take the indige, and tie it 

up jn {mall linen bags, and let jt drain; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in flices, and let 


them harden in the ſun; it is allo ſaid to] 


” have abundance of phyſical virtues. 
INDIRF/C'T (A.) onfair,-unjvft, irregular, or 
unlawful means or ways of doing any thing; 
- alſo' the dòding any thing as it were back- 
Wards, or contrary to the common way. 


INDISCE'RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 


. SCE'RPIBEE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
: "divided, tdrn, or rent, Dr. Nor contends 


thing to render one unwilling to do a thing, 
INDISPOYSED (A.) ſet againſt any thing, un- 
willing or difliking of it; alſo fick, ill, o 
out of order of body or mind. | 
INDISPOSYTION (S.) fickneſs, unwilling. 
neſs, &c. ; 
INDISPU/TABLE (A.) paſt all contradiction, 

that cannot be denied, plain, evident, de- 

monſtrable. ö | 
INDISSOL/'VABLE or TINDVSSOLUBLE 
(A.] that cannot be melted or diſſolved, 
looſened, broke, untied, or undone, 
INDISTI/NET (A.) confuſed, without regu» 
larity, order, or decency, 


cannot be known, or diftinguithed, 
INDITE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, letters, 
or ſpeeches for another, | 
INDIVIDUAL (S.) the ſelf-ſame perſon or 
thing ; alſo any thing that is not, or that 
eannot be ſeparated or divided into parts, 


ris „or ſeparated, 
IN 


(S.) the capacity, ſtate or condition of 2 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, patted, or 
divided. h 
INDIVI/SIBLEs (S.) things that cannot be di- 
vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the Co- 
nꝛetriciam, they are much the ſame with incre- 
ments; it was anciently called exhauſtions, 
and is the infinitely ſmall particles that bo- 
dies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to Archimedes, 
INDO NLE or INDO/CIBLE (A. ]) of a nature 
not capable or fit to be taught, improved, ot 
inſtructed; dull, ſtupid, blockiſr. = 
I'MDOLENCE or VINDOLENTNESS (S.) 
idleneſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, remiffneſs, 
inſenſibility. 70 Rt 
INDO/RSE {V.) to write upon the back of a 
note, deed, or other inſtrument. 
INDO/RSED (A.) a note or deed that hav 
ſomething wrote and figned by the proper 
perſon upon the back of it; in Heraldry, it 
is a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their backs to 
one another, : 2 
INDO RSEM ENT (S.) a proper writing upon 
the back-ſide of a note, bond, &c. ſome- 
times called an aſſignment. 
INDOW? (v. ) to beftow' ſomething upon an- 


- 


Aartal of the don. 


very much for ind gerfibit atoms, &c. in his | other, as to ſettle an eftate for the mainte- 


nails 


INDISTYNGUISHABLE (A.) that is not, er 


INDIVVSIBLE (A.) that cannot be divided, 
IVISIBLITY or INDIV'ISIBLENESS . 


* N * — 


r= _ 
nance of a chool, Hoſpital, 4 * | thay cannot be found put or expreſſed, other - 
wiſe than by the fign, 4 


vate perſon. 1 Bee 
/WMENT (S.) a gift beſtowed by one 
2 | Ade Fermer * the | INEFFICA/CIOUS, INEFFE/CTIVE, or N- 


ſ 


TNS 


» inconfiu 


another ; 2 : 

ſeparated, mind both natural and acquired. EFFE/CTUAL (A.) fruitleſs, vain, to no 
, mixed, INDRAUGHT (S.) a gulf or bay running in| purpoſe, ſhort, defective. | 

INELIGANT (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, 


two lands from the ſea, and which 
en g baſe, without beauty or art. 


TBLE(A, contains a large quantity of water fit for ſhips | 
n "EP INE'STITUDE (S.) unfitnes, incapacity, | 
abſolutely INDU'BI[TABLE (A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, | weaknefs, fooliſhneſs. 
. or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable. 1 INEQU A'LITY (S.) the ſtate or condition 
uinſt any MDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, | Where one thing or perſon is ſuperior, larger, 
a thing, lead, egg, of puſh on, | | longer, &c. than another, 
hing, un- MPU CEMEN Ts (S.) reaſons, or perſuaſions, | INERGE'TICAL (A.) ſluggiſh, heavy, dull, 
ek, ill, of or motives for a perſon's doing or forbearing] flow of motion, inactive. ; | 
8 wes. INESCU'TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
nwillings MDU'CT (v.) to introduce, lead, or put into] for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne within a 
85 poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's taking] Breat one, containing one fifth part of the 
adiQion, the poſſeſſion of his church or living by giv- | field, and is borne within it as an ordinary; 
dent, de- ing him the keys, by the biſhop's commiſſary | *tis ſometimes called a ſcuteheon of pretence, 
ton or deputy, &c. 3 ang R_ 2 the 2 read man's wife 
E INDUE! V.) to quali u ve, be when he hath married an heireſs. 
liſſolved, ot all Uk, 2 be oh, 88 IN'ESSE (S.) with the Phileſopbers, is ſome- 
NDU'LGE (V.) to permit, humour, pleaſe, | thing that is really exiſting and perceptible 


allow, or wink at, or give leave, play with or | by the ſenſes. 
cocker. N e NESTTABLE (A,) too valuable, or of 
INDU'/LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- | more worth than can be computed, reckoned, 
fion of mere favour and goodneſs ;. in the | or eſteemed, | 
church of Rome, it is a pardon for fins, and | INE'VITABLE (A.) that can no ways be 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, as to be for the paſt, | avoided, prevented, or ſhunned. | 
reſent, and to come, wrote upon parchment, | [NE/V ITABLENESS(S.) unavoidablenefs, ab- 
and ſealed and ſigned by the pope or his | ſolutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned, 
delegates. INEXCO'/GITABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 
NDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, tender- can no ways be found out or thought of. 
hearted, fond, mild, or gentle. INEXCU/SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
INDU'LTO (S.) a particular grant of the pope | admit of no palliation, ſoftening or excuſe. 
to any ſociety, corporation, or private per- | INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be emp- 
fon to do ſomething, for which, without that | tied, or all taken away, _ | : 
privilege, they would be proſecutable by the | INE'XORABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought _ | 
cannon law; alſo a power granted to Lines We by any prayers, tears, or intreatiees 
Whatever. ' SE 


dy the pope, to nominate perſons to conſiſto- | ; 
nil benefices; alſo a duty, tas or cuſtom | INEXPE'DIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient 


paid to the king of Spain, for all ſuch com-] 1mproper. f 
modities 28 are im from the Waſt- Indies INEXPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisſied, 
1 or atoned for. 


in the galleons. | | 
INDU'RABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſuffer- INE/XPLICABLE (A .) that cannot be ex · 
ed, ſuſtained, undergone or indured, plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be une 
| | derſtood, | 


INDURATE (V.) to harden, to render or 
make tiff, ſtubborn, or obſtinate. INEXPRE!SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 


INDU'RATE (A.) hard, inflexible, obſtinate, | words, unutterable, 
A en P INEXPU/GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 


ſtubborn, &c. 
INDU'RE (v.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go thro”, | quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 
to remain, continue, laſt, abide, power. . 
INEXTTNGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 


INDU'STRIOUS (A.) careful, diligent, labo 
rious, pains-taking, : quenched, or put out. 3 
INDUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSNESS (s.) INEXTVRPABLE (A.) that cannot be tooted 


Cloſe application, earneſt, and diligent mind- out, or utterly deſtroyed, ; — 9 
ing or doing buſineſs, conſtant labour, or | INE'XTRICABLE (A.) too difficult to be 
pains-taking, | maſtered, conquered, overcome, or got rid 
of . : | : - - G0 


'BRIATE (V.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, or : "IN 2 
make drunk; and ſometimes ſignifies increaſ- | IN EXU'PERABLE (A.) chat cannot be ex- 
ing, heightening, or promoting the natural | ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. | 
ane pride of a perſon, * © 15 IINFALLLIBLE (A.) out of the power or dan - 

r 1 (A.) that cannot be expreſſed ger 3 miſtaking, . degeived, 2 
in vords, unutterable; in Arithmetich, the | abſolutely certain, poſitive, and true 
| N ? : 1. p d 3 | FNFAM@US 1 


bl 


INF 
BNFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, noto- 


-  riouſlv bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honour, 
INF AMV or INFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcand- 
dal, bad report, or character; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of thoſe, Who live vilely or 
wickedly. | | . 
I'NFANCY (S.) the firſt ſtate of human life, 
or childhood; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, 
city, art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it is 
perfe cted. | FTI) 
_ IN'FANT (S.) in common Speech, means a 
_ young child, or one under ſeven years old; 
but in Law, all under twenty-one years old 
are ſo called, a 


INF A NTA (S.) the appellative or name given 


to the daughters of the kings of Spain and 
Portugal. 8 


INFA/NTE (s.) the ſon of the king of Spain 


or Portugal, 


I'NFANTRY (S.) the foot ſoldiery of any na- | 


tion or army. 


INFA'/TUATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be- 
ſot, intoxicate, or overcome the reaſon of | 


any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to their 
true intereſt or common ſenſe, 

INFA'/TUATION (S.) deluſion, ſtrong, or 
great prepoſſeſſion in favour of any perſon or 
opinion, tho' in itſelf ridiculous, 


NFE CT (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, | 
or communicate a diſeaſe from one to ano- | 


ther; to inſtill bad principles or gpinions in- 
to a perſon. 


INFE/CTIOUS (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, 


or corrupting nature. ; 
INFEE/BLE (V.) to render or make weak, or 
unable to do or perform a thing. . 

INFELVCITOUS (A.) unhappy, unfortunate, 

unſucceſsful. | 

INFELVCITY (S.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow 

unhappineſs, unſucceſsfulneſs. b 

INFE OFF EE (V.) to add, unite, join to, or 
enlarge the fee. . Tr 

INFE'OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee. 

INFE'R (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or re- 

ſolve upon ſomething from a propoſition or 

- "- argument laid down, . 4 

V'NFERENCE (S.) a corollory, concluſion, ar- 
gument, or reſolution drawn from ſomething 
that went before. 

INFE'RIOR (A.) beneath, below, or under, 
both in reſpect of place and Eignity, and alſo 
in number or quantity, | 

INFERIO'RITY or INFERIORNESS (S.) 

the fate, rank, or condition of ſubordina- 
tion. 1 

INFE'RIORS (S.) a term in converſation, for 
lity, as a knight to a duke, a cobbler tp a 

gentleman, or a ſervant to his maſter, 

INFE'RNAL (A. ) helliſh, deviliſh; of, or be- 
„„ 7 TIT 777; 1 
Infernal Stone; in Surgery, is a\continual cau- 
fitlæ, ſometimes called the Giver cautery. 

INFERTILE(A.) unfruitful, barren, dry, that 

does not bring torth or increaſe, a 


. 4 4 


- 


INF 


INFERTILITY or INFE'RTILEN 
the ſtate or condition of barrenneſs, d 
or unfruitfulneſs, POET ; 

INFE'ST (V.) to trouble, plague, hurt, da. 


mage, annoy, or Pa: like thieves 


2888 


ti ls, 


5 


that frequent ſome one particular place. 

IINFIDEL (S.) one that does not believe 9t 
profeſs the truth; and with Chriſtians, it it 
applied to the Pagans, Turks,. Sc. by the 
Turks to the Chriſtians, e. 


tion or ſtate of an obſtinate rejecter of de. 
| monftrable truths ; alſo unfaithfulneſs, gif. 

honeRy, or diſloyalty,  -. . 
INFINITE (A.) without any bounds, limits, 

end, number or quantity that can be com. 
prchended, conceived, or underftood ; and 
ſometimes means only indefinite; it is ap. 
plied variouſly, ſometimes to that which had 
no beginning, nor will have end; ſome. 
times to that which had a beginning, but 
will have no end; ſometimes it only figni« 
fies ſomething very far off, or exceedingly 
near, a prodigious large number or quantity, 
or a very ſmall one, &c, _ | 
INFINITE/SIMALS (S.) a term ſome mathe. 
maticians uſe for fluxions, 


perſon, is thereby. expreſſed, 
INFUNITY, UNFINITENESS, or INFINT. 
TUDE (S.) boundleſſneſs, unmeaſurableneſs, 
unnumerableneſs, &c. 
INFURM (A.) weak, ſickly, out of order, in- 
| diſpoſed, decayed, crazy. : 
INFIRMARY (S.) an hoſpital, apartment, or 
lodging for fick people, | 46 
INEVRMITY or INF/RMNESS (S.) indiſ- 
3 weakneſs, ſickneſs, crazineſs, fee - 
eneſs. 3 


INFIX (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing in an- 


other, as a jewel in a ring, &c. 

INFLA ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an earneſt paſſion or deſire in a per- 

+ ſon, to provoke or ftir up anger; alſo to 
promote or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtand · 


1 


ſons of a lower ſtate, condition, or qua- 


: 


ings, or quarrels, 


INFLA'MMABLE (A.) capable of being ſet 


6n fire, of a combuſtible nature. 


\INFLAMMA'TION (S.) in PBH, is a burn- 


4 


ing heat, or a very troubleſome ſwelling er 
; -diforder, and frequently very pernicious and 


C dangerous. 2 & 1474; 309 8 
INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a beating, burn · 


ing, or inflammable nature or quality. 


INFLA'FTION (S.) a puffing or blowing vp, 
or filling with wind, 


INFLE'/CT (V.) to bend, bow, or turn in · 


wards. 


INFLE'CTION or INFLE'XION (S.) a bend- 


ing, bowing, or, turning, inwards 3. 1n Gram- 


varying the endings or terminations of nouns 


D— — 
VV» wa * uh 6 2 


| in Opticks, it is the return ot 
or numher j i Of ks, it is bending 


INFIDE/LITY (8.) unbelief; alſo the condi. - 


INFI/NITIVE MOOD. (s.) in Gramm, is | 


ſo called, becauſe no particular number or 


mar, eſpecially in the learned languages, its 


and verbs according to the caſe, tenſe, mood, 


i, oops 
elieve of 
ans, it i 


by the 


e condi. 
r of de. 
eſs, diſ- 


mar, ii 


aber or 


FINT. 


leneſs, 
ent, or 


indiſ- 
5 fees 
in an- 
dle or 
a per- 


Iſo to 
ſtand» 


ing ſet 


burn- 
ng or 
15 and 


burne, 


8 Up, 
N in- 


. 
Trane 
, It is 
10Uns 
bod, 
rn or 
ding 


croachment upon, or violation of another's 


NF: 


bending the contrary way, by the rays paſſing | 


throuzh a thicker medium; in Geometry it is 


ING 
ſtill, hint, er inculcate into the mind de 


opinion of another. 


when. a curve has gone its whole extent, and |NFU'SION (8, a pouring or ſteeping one 


then bends or goes a contrary way. 


thing or liquor in or into another. 


INFLE/XIBLE (A.) that cannot be moved, | [NGA/GE- (V.) to contend with, to fight 3 © 


turned, bent, or rendered otherwife than it 


alſo to contract with or obligate. 


is ; ſpoke alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, ſtiff, [[NGEMINATE (V.) to repeat often, to dou- 


determined, poſitive temper or perſon. 


. ble, or increaſe. 


INFLIYCT (V.) to puniſh, lay 4 fine upon a |/NGENDER (V.) to beget, to. cauſe ate 


perſon, or force, or impoſe ſomething upon 
him contrary to his inelination, © 1 
INFLFCTFION (S.) a puniſhing; à reſtraint or 


produced or brought forth, | 


INGE'/'NDERABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- 


duced, brought forth, or begotten. 


prohibition la d or executed upon a perſon, {INGENIOUS (A.) artful, ſkilful cunning 


INFLUENCE (5.) à power with, over, or 
upon, to cau'e to act, or bring forth, © 
VNFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 
ticularly of water agitated by the tides, = 
INFO/'LD (V.) to wrap up, or ineloſe one 
thing within another, „„ 
IN FORCE (V.) to urge, or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents; to 
compel, conſtrain, or oblige, CE 
INFO'RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſon 
why 2 ting ſhould be done or let alone; 
alſo a compulſion or reſtraint. | 
INFORM (V.) to inſtruct, teach, acquaint, or 
make known. i 
pe (A.) without ſhape, ugly, irre- 
gular. | 
INFORMA/TION (S.) a declaration, telling, 
or making a thing known to a magiftrate, a 
complaint; alſo inſtruction or teaching. | 
INFOR MER (S.) one who inſtructs, teaches, | 
or makes a thing known to another; bat is 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for one 
that exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, in 
order to get money. e 
INFORTUNATE (A.) unſuceeſsful, unhappy, 
unlucky, miferable, &c. | 


INFO'RTUNES (s.) with the Afrologers, are 


ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhap- 
pineſs to the native, particularly Saturn and 


Mars, 

INFRA/CTION (S.) an illegal and violent 
breaking into or through a compact, agree- 
ment, league, treaty, peace, &e. 

INFRA/NCHISE-(V.) to make or ſet free, to 
entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a com- 
munity, ſociety, or body politick. 

INFRA\NCHISEMENT (S.) the act of mak- 
ing free, or entitling to the privileges of a 
commonwealth ; alſo a releafing, diſcharg- 

ing, or excuſing from a debt, duty, or other 
obligation, 


INFRA'NGEBLE (A.) durable, ſtrong, laſting, | 


that is not to he broken. 
INFRE'QUEN'T (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncom- 
mon, that does not happen often. 


INFRINGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain 


upon the property or privilege of another, to 
break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms. 
INFRYUNGEMENT. (S.) an invaſion or in- 


* 


property. 


wittv, exquiſite, curious. 


[NGENU/ITY er INGE/NIOUSNESS (s.) 


the natural and improved diſpoſition, ſkill, 
or parts of a'perſon that produces fine works, 
writings, paintings, or performances, of any 
ſort, * GE | 


INGE/NUOUS (A.) honeft, fineere, plain, 


downright, free, without reſerve, &c. 


[INGLO/RIOUS{A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneſt, of 


bad reputation. 


NGO T (S.) the name given by the refiners to | 


a wedge of gold or filver, when melted, and 
run into a regular pig, bar, &c. and is of va- 
rious weights at the humour of the owner. 


INGRA'FT (V.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 


plant, to inſtil or cauſe to grow up in a per- 
ſon or thing. ; 
INGRAIL (V.) to notch, dent, or cut in 
upon the edges of any thing. EE 
INGRA'TE (S.) the hateful and reproachful 
name given to an unworthy, unthankful per- 
ſon, that does not make ſuitable returns for 
favours received. | RN, TEN 
INGRA'TIATE (V.) to get into a perſon's 
favour by degrees; to do whatever is fit or 
proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap» 
probation of another. 5 
INGRA/TITUDE(S.) a neglect of duly thank - 
ing or otherwiſe rewarding a perſon for fa- 
vours received from him; alſo à returning 
evil for good. 8 
INGRE'DIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 
of a compoſition, but moſt generally applied 
to phyfical preparations or medicines, . 
INGRESS (S.) an entrance into a place; with - 
che. Aſtronomers, it is particularly uſed for the 
ſun's going into the firſt ſcruple of any of the 
cardinal figns, eſpecially Ai tt 


#% 


er. Jay 
INGRO'SS{(V.) in Trade, is the fame as to 

monopolize, or get all or the greateſt part 
of any particular commodity” together into 
one perſon's poſſeſſion; in Lavo, it figmfies 
to copy the rough draught of art inſtrument 
fair over in large writing, and common! 

upon parchment, to render it both legibl 

and durable. 3 
IN GROSSER (S.) he 2 or writes 
the rough draught of a deed, &c. fair over; 
alſo he that buys up or monopolizes a com- 


a” + 
. : 


y „ | 
INFU'SE (v.) to put or ſleep in liquor, to in- 


INGU'RGITATE (V.) to ſwill, gevoury. of 
d 44 ee 
1 * 1 


INJ 

Frallow any ching greedily, whether it be 
meat or drink. 
IVHA'BIT. (V.) to reſide, live or dwell con- 
ſtantly in a place. 8 
INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit 
to dwell or live in, | 
INHARITANT (S.) a perfon that reſides ar 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; 
» but in Pariſh Law, they only who pay the 
Several taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are called inbabjtants ; all others are termed 
inmates, | 
INHARMO'NICAL (A.) not according to the 
laws of harmony. | 


INHE'/RE (V.) to grow in, or ſtick very faſt 


to. 

INHERENT (A.) the quality or property of 
growing up with, or in a thing. 

INHERIT (V.) actually to poſſeſs or enjoy an 
eftate, &c, that was my father's or other re- 
lation's, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion, 

IWHE/RITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 
and tenements to a man and his heirs; alſo 
an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by pur- 
chace or ſucceſſion, | 
INHE'/RITOR or INHERITRIX (S.) the 
fame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that 
holds lands, &c. by inheritance, 
INHE'SION (S.) a ſticking, cleaving, grow- 

ing, or abiding to, or in a thing. 
INHFBIT (V.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, or 


hold in. 


ck ; in Laꝛo, it is ſometimes a writ to or- 
der a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe 
before him; and ſometimes means the iſſu- 
ing a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an 
inferior one, 
INHO'SPITABLE (A.) churliſh, niggardly, 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. | 
INHU'/MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, - cruel, bar- 
barous, eontrary to the tenderneſs, love, and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
nature of all mankind, | 
INHUMA/TION (S.) a covering, burying, or 
interring ; in Chymy/try, it is the covering of 
two pots ſet one upon another.(the lower- 
. moſt of which is full of ſmall holes} with 
earth, and cauſing the vapours to ſweat thro” 
In the diſtillation, by męans of a wheel fire; 
alſo a digeſtion riade by burying the mate- 
. rials ip dung, or in the earth. | 
INIE CT (V. to caſt or throw water or other 
Fleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, by 
Ip of 2 ſquirt, ſyringe, or any other 


_ 
INJE'CTION (s.) the caſting, ſquirting, or 
rowing of liquor into a place or wound, 
INVMITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita- 
tion; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 
_ exceedingly curious. 1 
NIN (V.) to lay upon, cammang, of fe- 


ire. 8 x 


4 


warn, to let alone of forbear, to reſtrain or | 
INHIBFTION (5, ) a reſtraint, prohibition, or | 


INL 
IN'JOYMENT (S.) ſatisfaction, pleafure, 
poſſeſſion. i 2450 5 
INPQUITY (S.) all Arts of fin, wickedneg 
and diſorderlineſs. : 
INITIAL (A. ) of or belonging to the entrance 
into, or beginning of a thing. 
INT TIALS (S.) a term in Printing, Ggnifying 
_ thoſe large ornamental letters put at the he. 
ginning of a book, argument, or ſubje&, 
INFTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or in, 
ſtruct in an art, ſcience, or bufineſs, 
INITIA'TION (S.) an entrance or admit. 
tance into any bufineſs or art. 
INJUDFCIOUS (A.) uaſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 
or improper. | 
INJU'NCTION (S.) an order or command 
in Lan, it is a writ iſſued to give the plaintif 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's non- appear. 
ance, grounded upon an order in chancery, 
INJURE (V.) to hurt, damage, prejudice, 
wrong or abuſe, 
INJU'RIOUS (A.) hurtfyl, prejudicial, abu- 
kve, contiary to right and juftice, 
INJURY (S.) an outrage, abuſe, affront, or 
prejudice, 
IN UST (A.) illegal, wrongful, offenſive, 
IN JU'STICE (S. 2 — and illegal pro- 
ceedings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices. 
INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write 
with, for the maſt part of a black colour, 
though it may be of any other, as red, 
blue, &c. 2 IS | Rs 
I'NK-HORN (S) an univerſal name to all forts 
of ſmall inſtruments, uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, tho 
they may be made of filver, braſs, c. 
INKINDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, break 
out into a flame; alſo to foment or tir up a 
uarre), . 
UNKLING (S.) a defire, or hankering after; 
alſo a hint or intimation, 2 
INKY (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, or 
covered over with ink, | 
INLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the middle 
of a country, 
Inland Bill ip Trade, is one drawn and 
Payable in the ſame city or kingdom. 
i Inland Towns, ſuch as ſhips cannot come 


of water - carriage. 


INLA'RGE (V.) to increaſe or make bigger, 
words, to make it clearly underſtood. 


adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or ſub; 
je ; alſo a ſetting at liberty or making free, 
or letting aut of priſon, &c. | 
INLAY! (V.) to beautify or adorn things, by 
cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &c. and inſexting or put- 
ting wood, gold, filver, precious ſtones, &c. 
of another colour, ſort, or kind in, to fill up, 
and enrich it, | 


VNLET (S.) an entrance or paſſage to a place 


peo (V.) to poſſeſs, taks pleaſurz ig, oc- 
Evpy, or uſe, : Alas i 5 


or thing; allo a means of doing 2 fing. 


at or near, and that have not the advantage 


to explain or expound a matter in many | 


INLA'RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, or . 


INLVGHTEN 


Pleaſure, 


Bnifyin 

the bee 
eq, 

z or in. 
admit. 


val, 


INN 


MLIGHTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 


underſtand, to clear up, or prove a matter. 


WLIST (V.) to enter or inroll a ſoldier in the INNOVATION (S.) a new law, cuſtom, 


pay or fervice of a prince or ſtate, 


INQ 
practiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, af= 


ter a ſly, clandeſtine manner, 


alteration, or opinion ſlily brought in. 


INLIVEN (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or cou- | INNOV A'TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 


rſon, to make briſk, airy, &c. 
MMA TE 8. a perſon that occupies one or 


ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions,- 


for new ones, 


more rooms in a houſe, under another who INNUE NDO (S.) ſomething to be und Wn.” 


is ſſeſſor or owner of the whole, 

OST (A.) that which is fartheſt or deep- 
eſt in a thing. 8 | | 

INN (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
lick inn upon the road, 

INN (S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 


* 


the explaining, repeating, or 


a hint or doubtful expreſſion; in Lato, it is 
fing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſuſpicious ſentence, or no- 
minating poſitively a particular perſon where 
there are ſeveral, and the repetition is not 
ſuſſiciently clear, 1 


travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble- | INNU'MER ABLE (A.) that cannot be num- 


mens, biſhops, &c. great houſes 3 and now 


bered, counted, diſtinguiſhed, or told. 


applied to certain colleges or places where |INOBSE'RVANCE (S.) heed ; 


the fiudents and practiſers of the law con- 
ſtantly or accidentally reſide. 

MNS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners 
of the law; of theſe there are four principal 
ones in London, wiz, the Inner and Midale 
Temple, Lincotn's-Inm and Gray - Inn; which 

with the two Serjeants-Inms, and eigbe Inns 
of Chancery, make a fort of law univerſity; 
in the Saxon times, and after the conqueſt, 
till the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were 
generally clergymen, and afterwards the 
Jord-chancellors, Jord-treaſurers, judges, and 
maſters of the rolls, were taken from among 
the clergy, but for the laſt century they have 
been wholly laymen. ; | 

INNA/TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſon; the conteſt about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in ſo clear a light by 

Mr. Locke, - that none but through a reſolute 
obſtinacy can mils ſeeing the abſurdity of the 

c aſſertion, : ; 

INNA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be | 
navigated or ſailed upon by large ſhips. : 

I'NNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 
thing or place, | | 

INNERMOST (A.) that room or place that 


is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- | 


lace, &c. 
YNNOCENCE, VNNOCENCY, or I'NNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) harmleſſneſs, free from 


for which the curious are referred to thoſ- 


leſſneſs, &c. 


INOCULA'TION (s.) in Gardening, is am + 


artificial operation, whereby the bud of one 
fruit-tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phyſch, it is the tranſplanting = 
diſtemper from one ſubject to another, and f 
particularly the ſmall- pox, which is thus * 
performed; the well perſon is firft dieted 
and purged, and then two incifions are 
made, one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iflues are commonly cut, 
the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide 3 | 
then a ſmall drop of well concocted vari- 1 
olous matter, cloſe from the diſtinct, or | 
beſt ſort of puſtules, before the turn of the 


diſtemper, imbibed by two ſmall doſſils of 


lint, are inſerted into the inciſions whilſt the 
matter is warm, and ſo bound up with 2 
bandage; and after about two days the ban- 
dages are opened, the lint thrown away, and 
a freſh cole-wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the inciſions, which uſually grow ſore, in- 
flame, and inlarge of themſelves, and diſs, 
charge matter more plentifully as the dif- 
temper ariſes, The eruptions generally ap- 
pear within eight or ten days after the opera- 
tion, during which time the patient is not 
confined or obliged to any ſtrict regimen; 
great conteſts have been about this practice, 


3 5 


who have wrote on both ſides. EE, 


guilt or fault, without any intention of fraud, |[NOFFE/NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt; 


fmpleneſs, or plainneſs. 


honeſt, good-natur'd. 


INNOCENT (s.) a fool, or half-witted, filly, IN ORDNATE (A.) immoderate, extraya- 


fellow 3 alſo one free from guile or blame. 
INNOCENT (A.) harmleſs, blameleſs, that 
is no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 
' perſons, &c. | | 
FNNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 
ſlain by the command of Herod, when he in- 
tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 
birth, in commemoration of which, the 
church hath appointed a feſtival, to be cele- 
brated in the weſt the 23th of December, in 


the eaſt the 29th of December. 
FNNOVATE V.) tp introduce, bring in, or 


gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 
bounds, 3 f 7 


INORGA/NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 


organs, parts, or compoſition. 


I'NQUEST (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into a 


matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 
judicial manner, by a jury; and ſometimes 

the jury itſelf is ſo called, as at Hick's-Hall 
the grand jury is called the grand 7 

alſo the court for the determining complaints 


preferred by freemen of the city of Londen 


atzainſt one another upon account of debts — | 


# 


NIE TUD E (S.) - uncalinefs, 


the power of the ingur/ition is very much 


IN 2 


ter 405; is called the court of iagnef, but] 


vulgarly the court of conſcrence.. 


diſſatisfaction, diſquiet; in Phyſl, it is a 
convulſive motion of the muſcles in the 


Embs, which occaſions the patients to tols | 


and roll about very reſtleſsly and frequeatly, 


INQUURABLE (A.) chat may or ought to be 


- ſearched into or examined after. 
INQUURE (V.) to examine, ſearch, look 


into, alk, demand, after or for. 


INQUI'RY or INQUISYTION(S.) a ſearch | 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk- |: 


| Ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 


. elefiaſtical court in the church of Rome, called 


the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed |, 
in Spain, Portugal, Lialy, and the countries 


depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 
bereſy; though other countries have had 
them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſhment 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
zn France, and ma y other countries that ſtill | 
retain the Popiſb religion. Take the follow- 
ing account of its rife and progreſs: Before 
the converſion of Conſtantine the Great, the 


reſtieneſs, [' 


INS 
gantly ſevere, for though there 

| oaths of ſeven e gp we aa, 
the depoſitions of ſlaves and children are aj. 
lowed and taken, and the perſon is tortured 
till he condemns. himſelf; the ſlighteſt ex, 
preſſion againſt the church or inquiſttion. 
office, is a ſufficient fault; in La, an h. 
guifition is the proceeding in matters criminal 
by the oflice of the judge, or by the great 

inqueſt before juſtices in eyre. 
INQUVPSITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, defirous 
of knowing much; allo; a buſy body, or 
one that troubles himſelf with other peoples 
concerns. = 
INQUPSITOR (S.) one that makes an enquiry 
or examination into matters; in our Law, 
ſheriffs, coroners, &c. are ſo called: but in 
the church of Rome, this officer is called in- 
113 firſt appointed by pope Ly. 
n IV. in 1263, whoſe power was enlarged 
ſo far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1 564 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only 
commanded all eceleſiaſtical perſons to ſub- 
mit to him, but ordered all princes, judges 
and other miniſters of juſtiee, to put the ot 
ders of the inguiſitor general in execution, 


biſhop only examined into doctr nes, and 

puniſhed hereſy with excommunication ; but 
after the emperors became Chr;ftians, they 
_ ordained that ſuch as were cony.Cted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be a ſo banithed and 

forfeit their eſtates; this continued till about 


the year 800, when the weſtern biſhops | 


power was enlarged to the authority of ci- 
ting perſons to their courts, both to convict 
and puniſh them by impriſonment or pe- 

. mances ; this continued till the 32th century, 
- when hereſy, as it was then called, being 
very much increaſed by the Alb genſas and 
© Waldenſes, pope Gregory IX. in a council held 
at Tbolouſ in 1229, eſtabliſhed new conſti- 
tutions, committing the whole management 
to the biſhops; but afterwards thinking 
. theſe too indulgent, he gave the direction of 
His 3nquifition to the Dominicans, who for 
their cruelty were baniſhed Tholouſe by the 
- Inhabitants, ſo that this court was never 
firmly ſettled in France; all Italy received it 

. except the kingdom of Naples, This tribu- 
nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, 
Mabametaniſm, Sadomy, and Polygamy. People 
and in ſo much fear of it, that parents de- 
liver their children, andhuſbands their wives, 

to its officers, without daring to, murmur in 
the leaſt ; the priſoners are ſhut up in fright- 

© ful dungeons, where they are kept for ſe- 
veral months till they accuſe themſelves, being 
never confronted by witneſſes ; their friends 

_ goin mourning for them as if dead, and dare 
neither ſolicit their pardon, nor come near 
them, and are frequently forced to fly the 
country for fear of being taken likewiſe; 


curbed in Venice, where it ſeems rather a 


Wuhoſe buſineſs it is to preſide over the inqui- 
fition courts, and judge of all matters of 


faith, hereſy, doctrine, &c. all inferior offi- 


cers are ſubject to him, and in Spain the 
king nominates, and the pope confirms him, 
INRA'/GE (V.) to make angry, to ſtir up to 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. 
INRI CH (V.) to improve or make better, 
as farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, 
Kc. alſo to increaſe or add to a perſon's 


Kc. alſo to beautify or adorn, as writing- 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, car- 
vers with ſculpture, painters by gilding, &c. 

INRVCHMENT (S.) a making rich and 

beautiful by ornamenting a garment or 
other thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, 

., Carving, painting, &c. 

UNROAD er VINRODE (S.) the invaſion or 
coming in of an army into the lands or teri- 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities, 

INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in a liſt 
or roll, commonly called regiſtering, record- 

ing, or entering of a perſon or thing in a pro- 
per manner, as of -apprentices in the cham- 
berlain's court, recognizances, ſtatutes, fines, 


Load 


Kin -Bencb, Sc, 
INSaNABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all hopes 
of recovery. | | 
INSANE (A.) fickly, out of order, mad, ot 
diſtracted. h f 8 
INSA/TIABLE (A.) of a temper not to be 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thing, un- 
appeaſable, extravagantly covetous, craving, 
or defirous of more. b 
INSCO/ NSE (V.) to hide or incloſe behind 2 
ſmall fort or defence, ſome part of an army 


political inſtrument, to preſerve the ſtate 


than the church; in the Fadics, it is extrava- 


1 
n 
e 


that are appointed to keep or defend a paſs. 
ths x N INSCRL ZE 


ſubſtance, by gain in trade, gifts of friends, 


Kc. in the court of Chancery; Exchequer, 


great 


Aled iy. 
Ope Ur. 
-nlarged 
n 1564 
ot only 
to ſub. 
Judges, 
the ot. 
cution, 
> inqui- 


ters of 


ain the 
$ him, 
up to 


Is.) the ſtate or condition of not petceiving 


* 


INS 


JNSCRIBE (V.) to write within gr upon a4 INST'PID (A.) e, nothing worth, 22 5 
VBE (V. . 


ching; alle to dedicate or offer a book, &c. 
to a perſon; in Geometry, it is the drawing 


ſavoury; in E, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritlefs, fooliſh performance. ug 


"DENG within another in ſuch a manner, | INSV'ST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or Ran 


that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 


the angles or ſides of the inſeribing figure or 


plane. ; MER. 
TNSCRI/PTION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
MSCRIPTION Of of a ſegment; 


* carved over, in, or upon a monument, 
tomb, medal, &c. and was originally in- 
tended to preſerve the memory of amous 
actions among the antients, and are ſtill re- 
| tained among us for the ſame purpoſe. 
INSCRU/TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeaich- 
ed or found out. „1 
INSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, 
that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 
ſutrounded with rings or diviſions, capable 
of being ſeparated without deſtroying life, as 
worms, &c. or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
- parated from the body, and. yet remain alive 
for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of theſe creatures, 
too tedious for me to enumerate. | 
INSECTA/TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 
or following perfons with bad or foul lan- 


uage., ; * 
INSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 

reviler ; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a liti- 
»gious perſon, * . 1 
INSECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
of ſafety. e E 
INSENSIBVLITY or INSENSIBLENESS 


or feeling ; that has no idea of or compaſ- 
ſion for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or 

© difficulties of another. 5 5 
INSE/NSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, 
perception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. 
INSP'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder. 72 
INSERT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or 
place in or between. | Gag oe; 
INSERTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting or 
placing between, Foy 45 7 1 
INSIDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 
_ © falſe, hollow-hearted, wily, inſnaring. _ 
INSIGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into 
a matter.. | 
INSIGNIFICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 


ry 


_ Eſteem, or worth, 


NSINUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 


. one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by fly, artful, methods, and 
_ ſometimes by belying the innocent; alſo to 
intimate, hint, or point out a matter, by 
ſpeaking in a ſort of diſguiſed manner. 


way of information, and creeping into fa- 
vour by degrees. * 
INSYNUATIVE.(A.) of a temper or diſpo- 
fition that is apt to get the aſcendency over 
another, by obliging, humouring and com- 
Plying with what they perceive is agreeable 


1 


upon a matter ſtrenuouſiy, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deligns, 
or pretenſions; in Geometry, it is the angle 
Fanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below. . 1 
IN SLAVE (V.) to bring info bondage, to 
compel or force a perſon to drudge or work 
. 
INSNA RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
into trouble, by ſiy, artfu}, or cunning me- 
thods; to ſurprize, catch, or take at un- 
wares, | 5 : 
INSO'/CTABLE (A.) of a furly, quarrelſome 
_ diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converiation.- 
INSOLA'/TION' (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the ſun, asÞ 
do their pans, or whitſters their cloth. 
IINSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 
bold, imperious, domineering. 
INSO'LVABLE or IN SO LVENT (A.) un- 
able to pay or make ſatisfation.  . 
INSO'/LVENTNESS or INSOL/VENCY (S.) 
an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or 
ſatisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 
upon one, , - 
INSPE'/CT * .) to examine ſtrictly, look ĩnta 
or ſuperviſe. ; £22 
INSPECTION (S.) a ftrit examination, nar- 
row ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. 
INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
a perſon to whom the care and direction of 
any thing is committed. 
INSPIRE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very 
extraordinary, either contrary to or above 
the natural abilities of men, by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit or power of God, whereby 
futpre events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty, as paſt or preſent actions are known _ 
or related, by thoſe who are or were eye-wit- 
| nefles theregf; in an inferior Senſe, it means 
the ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon 
| endeavours to equal or exceed another in the 
performance of ſome art, or to gain the re- 
ſpect, love, or applauſe of ſome perſon. 
INSPY/RIT (V.) to encourage, hcarten, cheer 
up, or enliven. a 225 
INSPVSSATE (V.) to thicken, as liquor by 
"evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it, 
INST A/BILITY (S.) fickleneſe, irreſoluteneſs, 
changeableneſs, unfixedneſs. 


-]INSTA'BLE (A.) inconſtant, irreſolute, 
| INSINUA'TION (S.) a fly, artful, diſguiſed, | 


changeable, uncertain, | 5 
INSTALL (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 


| perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, c. 
INSTALLATION or INSTA'/LMENT. (S.) 
the act of putting into, or conferring upon 
a knight, biſhop, Sc. his honour, office, 
power, place, or authority. a 


% 


15 their diſpofition, humour, or inelination. 


INSTANCE, (SJ. a zequeſt, petition, defpe, 
| ; ; prayer, 


5. - * a 21 Ca - i * 6 * 1 
Jo! 
1 


- vine feryices to 4 kingdom, province, or 


town; which is ſaid to take its riſe in the 
mint century, and more frequently exerciſed 
an. France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
. . where, upon account of the princes and 
great men, who before were but governors, 
making themſelves abſolute maffers of thoſe 
- provinces,. and the biſhops and pope per- 
. £civing they ſlighted perſonal excommunica- 
$09; dook upon them to put the interdict in 

prattice, by which they were permitted only 
- to baptize infants, take confeſſions, and give 
abſolution- to. dying pevitents-;; theſe inter- 


ed, of which Eegland was a fatal inſtance 
f 3 the zath century. 7 ei neee ( 
INT EREST (V.) zo concers one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. 


V 9 lender for the uſe of a 
certain ſum of money a certain time; and 
_ by. Antlmeticians, it is put under two heads 
or claſſes, the one called ſinple intereſt, or 
purely the bare intereſt of the ſum lent for 
any quantity of time, actording either to a 
red rate for a fixed time, as appointed by 
the laws af the land (which is here in Eng- 
Lend, at, this time,. five pounds for the uſe of 
dane hundred pounds one year), or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 
perſons, or ,publick bodies or gorporations, 


28 in ther India company they have ſome 
2 at three fer Cent Intereſt, and others 
5 at three and a- half, &c. the other is called 
tampound interoſt, or nteraſt upon antereſt, 
Which is when a perſon that has! borrowed 
- 3 Jam of money, and can neither pay off 
© the principal nor intent, conſents, that as 


a 


uy} 

buying 

„Allo the concern, right, due advantage, 
"MN 


* 
6 
; 


-f 


\ ſon, or affair. 


# © 


INTER IA CEN (A.) caft, thrown, or ly- 


laces, or things, 5 | 
INTER JE/CT F.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 

tween, 2 | 74 
INTER JE'CTION. (S.) a Grammatical Term 
for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. 
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iel .occafioned. abundance of blood to be |. 


VNTEREST (S.) the premium er reward paid 


bas in any 
I xx, or other writing, ter che former was 


INTERFE'CTOR\ (s.) a: Killer, Henner, 


© er diſagree, or come between a thing, per- 


2 9 
8 OM 


INT 


- want of time and reflection, males uſe of 
dut one word to expreſs 4 great many, ths 
meaning of which is to be underſtond by 
various circumſtances, manner of expreſſion 
Kc. and are ſometimes called adverbs, ſome. 
times conjunctions &c. and throughout this 
work all thoſe elaſſes are called particles, 
INTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of fach 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants after Luty', 
froth by the emperor Charks'V. when he 
had defeated their fordes; ſo called, becauſe 
it was only to take place in the interim, till x 


in queſtion between the Pratgſtants and the 
Roman Catbolicks, N 
VNTERIM. (bart.) during a certain ſpace of 
time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is dane or forborn, 
INTERIOR (A.) the ipward-or inmok part 
of a place or thing 
NTERLA!CE-(V.).to-inſert of put in be 
tween or among. * 
INTERL ARD ͤ (V.) to lard or put in pieces of 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat. 
INTERLEA'VE (V. ) to put additional leaves 
into a book between the written or printed 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 
INTERLINE (V.) to write between two 
; nes already written ſomething that was left 
out, or proper to explain what is written ; 
alſo to put, write, or print one line of Latin 
and one of Engliſh, ' French,” or any other 
language alternately, that is the tranſlation 
or {cnſe the one of the other, to make the 
„ unkngwn language known to the ignorant 


No unlearned. ans 5d 
INTERLINEARY (A.) a book, letter, deed, 


Ke. Fat bas ſomething written between' the 
regular lines, either for explanation or cor- 
rection; alſo the method af printing Bibles; 


ec, in different languages, with one lind 


of one tongue, and another of another, &c, 


INTERLINEA'TION (S,) che. writing one or 


more lines between the lines of a deed, let- 


_ wrote, either to explain What was before 
.Wwxitten:or omitted. 7? 
INTERLOCU'TION (S.) a ſpeaking at the 
ſame time, or while another is ſpeaking; an 
interruption or break ing in upon another's 
diſcourſe ; in La, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating. to a cauſe, before the 


hole or general cauſe can be decided, fot 


the benefit and advantage of the cauſe itſelf, 
without relating to the principal matter of 
right or other part of the diſpute. 
INTERLO'PE (V.) to intrude or thruſt one's 
ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we bave 
no right. wA : 5 
INTERLO/PERS (S.) hangers on, retainers 
to, or dependers upon other people; alſo 
meddlers, buſy- bodies, intruders into other 
mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, as the 


Where a perſon, through ſurprize, or for | 
2 1 8 ö 


exerciſing a trade or profeſſion without legal 
ol cigar | WY £0 17 JET 
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general council ſhould have decided all poins 


permiſſion,” and bearing the 
common charge, hazard, and trouble retat- | 
ing thereunto, or conforming to: the rules, | 

orders, and by-laws of the company or cor- 
— who have a. charter for the more 
eftectually and advantageouſly catrying on, 
and improving ſuch a n part of crade 
commerce, &. 

INTERLUCA'TION (8. J the cutting down! 
or lopping off branches, to permit or let in' 
- the light between trees that grow too thick, 

and render the walk or grove below gloomy. 

INTERLU/CENT (A) thining c or giving light 
between. 

INTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is: any ſort of 
amuſement or diverfion between the acts, 
while the actors change their dreſs to perform 
the remaining parts, as ſinging, dancing, &c. 
in Mufick,” eſpecially in church muſick, and 
other vocal performances, it is the voluntary, 

overture, or other performance upon one or 
more inſtruments, to give the choriſters or 
ſongſters time to recover breath, ccc. 

INTERLUNN IUM (S.) that ſpace of time be- 
tween the old and new moon, or that where- 
in ſhe makes no viſible appearance with us. 

INTERME'DDLE (V.) to concern one's: ſelf 
in another's buſineſs or affairs. 

INTER MEDIA (S. in Tragedies and 3 
dies, is that which is played or ſung between 

| the acts, to divert the ſpectators; after the 

| Romans took away the chorus, inftead thereof 
they introduced their Mimi and Embolariz ; 

the Mimi were a ſort of perſons that afted a] 

dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 

- by their geſtures without. -words, and the 

Embolares did the fame by their ſongs and 

| . 3 we now called theſe interludes; wich 


aa n fas): ſomething that, lies 
betwixt any two things, but commonly 
_— the ſpace of une that JO hebween 

two actions. 

INTERME/SSES (S.) in Gn are certain 

_— ſet on the dabtaetusen the — 
1 

INTERME'WING ( 8. 8 8 is the act 
of a hawk's mewing, from the beginning to 
change her coat till ſhe turn white. 

INTE'RMINATED or INTE'RMINABLE 
(A.) unbounded, unlimited, without: any 
end of time, place, or courſe; a term uſed by 
Gann in his doctrine of decimal fractions. 

INTERMINGLE -or-IN'TERMUIX. (V 7}. to 
mix or put together ſeveral ſorts of perſons | 
or things, 

WTERMUISSION(S, ) @ ceſſation, Ren off, 
or diſcontinuance, 

| INTERMET (V.)-to-reft, ceaſe, or forbear 
for a time, and then begin to return again. 

INTERMUTTENT (A.) that leaves off for 
a while, and then, begins again, #s fevers:do 

at return at certain periods, as after one 


two day 8 &c, 
55 ; 
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ſeveral thing een Alſo the _ 1 
mited. ü 
INTERMU'RAL SPACE. (8. } in e or 
liſtancę contained between two Walls. 
INTERNAL (A.). inward, on the inlide,” or 
within a perſon, place, or thing. 
Triernal in Geometry, are” ' tha 
made by:the croſſing of two xi ghtdines ꝓa- 
rallei to one another by à right line croffing 
the parallels; and are thoſe contained within 
| the ſpace. of the parallel, pp prin 
craſſing line 
Internal Digeftives, in Ph , axe thick: 
. medicines that are preſctibed -t6-prepare the 
body by purgation, to render dhe: I 
fluid, Kc. by thinning the ':olammy. and 
tough ſubſtance, - and en * 1 
humours, &c. 

[INTERPLEA'D (V.) in Las an to try 
point which aceidentally falls out befbre the 
determination of the main cauſe,” as 
two perſons prove themſelues to be heit to 

the ſame eſtate or lands ſo that it is'\dogbt+ 
ful who ought to Have poſſeſſion given him, 
in this caſe the prior or ſupetior right at 

be firſt tried, to dotuapicie atheck. 3 
heir, & 1 + 

INTE/RPOLATB (v. Joe dais e Ba, 
to alter or change ſome word, ſentenoe, or 

eee an ee deed, manuſrtirte 


INTERPOLATION 6. Ya folting or trowd+ 
ing in, à changing, altering, or falſifying a 
part of an original cbpy 5 2 
changed, altered; or put of (i 

INTER POLA'TOR, (8: None ho changes 
alters, or falſifies an original copy. 2 ,»4 

| INTERPO'SE (V.) to come in between, or 
meddle with the affairs af another. 9144 

mn (S.) the! aQing on ſtepr 
ping in between, or meddling per gone nag] 
_ fairs, buſineſs, or concerns. of another. 

INTE/RPRET (V.) to expound, exp 
tranſlate, or make known. what is en 
in another language, or in an 72 75 
matical terms. A 

INTERPREKTABLE (A LY mar is .cequble — 
being explained, cleared up, or made knewu. 

INTERPRETA'TION (S.) an expoſition 
comment, tranſſation, or explanation. 10 

INTERPRETER (S.) one that unfoldg, ert 
plains or makes:known What was dark, hid, 
ox contained in a ſtrange language or doubt- 
Ful words; and }is generally underſtgad- of 

one that attenda ambaſſadors, or foreignere, 

that cannot ſpeak; the language of the cu 
try where they are, and ſo employ ame- 
body to ſpeak for them. 

INTERR (V.) to bury a dead perſon after 
the manner, and with the funeral pomp of 
any particular 'country,.! 

INTE/RRMENT (S.] the act of burying, or 
putting perſons under ground after the mode 
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INTER-RE/CNUM (s.) in Menarchical Ring- 


dm, that ſpace of time, from the death of | 
ene king to the ſucceſſion of another; which |. 


iin Kingdoms, is properly ſpeaking 
none at all ; but in Flaenwe Ones, it is till 


the new king is choſen and confirmed, as in 


Polend. A ; 
INTER-RE'X (S.) a regent, who in electi ve 
kingdoms. governs from the death of one 
king to the election and confirmation of an 
other ; this office was much uſed among the 
Remans, as well while their government was 
a kingdom as a commonwealth, but after it 
. | became an empire this office ceaſed. 
INTE'RROGATE (V.) to examine or aſk 
- queſtions of another perſon, in order to find 
dut the truth, and is the method of pro- 
cerding in the biſhop's court, and in the 
court of Chancery. 
INFERROGA'TION (S.) an examination or 
ioning ; alſo the name of a point or 
| made uſe of at the end of a ſentence 
that aſſes a queſtion, marked thus (?). 
INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk- 
ing, demanding, or examining, - 
INTERRO'GATORIES (S.) queflions ; and 
in Lato, are ſuch proper ones, as the pru- 


dence of a duly authorized magiftrate aſks | 


- for the diſcovering and finding out of the 


truth of any matter in diſpute, | 
INTERRU'P'T (V.) to diſturb, hinder, ſtop, 
brealx off, or diſcontinue. 


INTERRU'PTION (S.) a diſturbance, hin- 
- drance, breaking off, or diſcontinuing. 


'  INTERSCRIBE (V.) to interline, or write 


in between what was'before written, either 
to ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficu]- 


try, Se. | 
INTERSE'CT (V.) to cut off a part between 
the extremes of any thing. e 
INTERSE'/CTION (S.) a cutting off from be- 
- tween the extremes: in Marhemaricks, it fig- 
mifies the croſſing or cutting of one lize or 
2 ane with or by Wo; - 
 INTERSE/MINATE (V.) to ſow among or 


INTERSOVL (V.) in Huſbandry, is to lay 
one kind of foil or earth upon another. 
INTERSPE'RSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 
ſprinkle here and there, up and down, in all 
arts or among. 5 
INTERSTICES (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- 
- tween the component parts of a body or any 
matter; which are greater or leſſer according 
to the denſity or rarity of the matter. | 
INTERTE'XTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- 
ing, or compoſing of any Wing between 
her, as-a checked cloth, &c, 

ERVAL (S.) the ſpace or diftance be- 
*--tween two extremes, and ſometimes relates 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, &c, 

and ſometimes to ſpace, as the place between 
one man, tree, houſe, &c, and another; in 
+ Mefich, it is the difference between any two 
| Tones or notes, as they are gtaver or acuter | 


| 
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the one than the other, and this, ag ie 
greater or leſſer, conſtitutes what is called 
ee 
] (V.) to come in bety 
cidentally, or by chance, to thruſt 3 
one's ſelf into an office, to meddle or con- 
cern one's ſelf with other people's buſineſi 
INTERVENTION (S.) a voluntary intemo- 
ſition or concerning one's ſelf with othen 
affairs. | 
INTERVIEW (S.) the meeting of princes o 
great perſons upon ſome extraordinary af. 
fair; alſo the meeting together by appoint. 
ment of any others univerſally, 
ON (V.) to weave, mix, ot 
put in between or among, things of 
with thoſe of another. ee, 
INTE STATE (A,) ſpoke of one that dies 
without making a will, which formerly vn 
eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe by 
the decrees of the ancient councils every one 
was to leave a part of their effects to be di. 
tributed to pious uſes; and that this ſhould 
not be neglected, the parifh-prieſts were en- 
joined to exhort dying perſons to confeſ: 
their ſins, and diſpoſe of ſome part of their 
eſtate to the church or poor, which cuſtom 
prevailed ſo far, as to deny abſolution and 
the ſacrament to thoſe who refuſed to com- 


ply with this advice; and if any died intſ- | 
tate, he was looked upon as a murderer of | 


himſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, that 

their aſſets ſhould be forfeited to their te- 
ſpective lords, eſpecially if they lay any time 
| fick, and did not die ſuddenly ; it being 


deemed ſcandalous not to leave a religious 


legacy, it was decreed that the biſhops, for 
the intereſt of the perſon ſo- deceaſed, 
ſhould make ſome charitable diftributions 
out of his eſtate 3 and for this reaſon, they 
were to have the adminiſtration of his goods 
and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors and to 
perform every thing in the ſame manner, as 
if they had been executors by will; but the 
covetouſneſs of the temporal lords put them 
upon ſeizing this privilege themſelves, al- 
| tedging that as inteſlate perſons were eſteem 
ed felos de ſe, their goods and chattels were 
forfeited to them, and fo neither paid the 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of any 
part of them; this occaſioned the Engi/p 
_ biſhops to complain of them at a council at 
Lambeth in 1261, and at a council in Londen 
in 1342 ; this cuſtom of the ſecular lords 
ſeizing their vaſſals goods was. afterwards 
practiſed by biſhops with reſpect to their 
clergy, and by the popes with reſpect to 
their biſhops. & 
INTE'/STINE (A.) within, inward, = 
Ineſtine War, is a war carried on within 2 
city, county, or kingdom, by one part 
the inhabitants againſt the other; fometimes 
called a civil war. | | 
INTE'STINES (S.) the bowels, entrails, guts, 


or inwards of any cteature, | 
yo INTHRAL 
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INT 


| NTHRA'L .) to bring into trouble, bon- 


U 


gage, affliction, Navery, or ſervitude. : 
INTHRA/LMENT (S.) bondage, ſervitude, 
trouble, affliction, uneaſineſs. 5 = 
INTHROINE (V.) to ſeat, put, or inveſt with 
or upon a throne, to give the kingly or ſu- 
reme power to any perſon, 
INTYCE (V.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 
bring over a perſon to do ſomething by fair 
ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes, | 


INTI/CEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- | 
ing in by fair ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes. . 


INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 

- friends, relations, and familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another ; alſo knowledge, acquain- 
tance, friendſhip, . | 


INTIMATE (V.) to hint, to give notice by | 
figns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to ſhew or 


Genify what is deſired to be done. « 
INTIMATE (A.) familiar, well acquainted 
with, or known to, 
INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 


quaintance with whom a perſon is very free, | 


and conſults upon all occaſions, 


INTIMATENESS or INTIMACY (S.) par- 


ticular freedom, ſtrict friendſhip, great fa- 
miliarity. | 

INTIMA'TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
or declaration of ſomething not - publickly 
known, 

INTUMIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpirit. xD 

NT RE (A.) whole, compleat, perfect, with - 
out mixture, alteration, adding to, or taking 
from, | 

INTI'/TLE (V.) to make or give a right, 
claim or demand to a thing; alſo to name 


or call a perſon or thing by ſome diſtinguiſn - 


ing character. 8 

INTITLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
demand to an-<eftate, goods, &c, alſo a name 
or character to call by, 

INTO' (Part.) 
middle of a place-or thing, and commonly 
means the action of moving or going into a 
houſe, city, &c. | 

INTO'LER ABLE (A.) unſufferable, that can- 

not or ought not to be allowed; borne, per- 

mitted or ſuffered. 

NTOMB (v.) to incloſe, bury, or put into 
a tomb or ſepulchre, 

INTONA'TION (S.) in Muſick, is the giving 

the pitch, tone, or key of the ſong or com- 

poſition, | 

INTO'XICATE (v.) to fuddle, make giddy 
or drunk, to poiſon or bewitch either the 
body or the mind, by filling it with ſtrange, 


whimſicat notions, | 
INTOXICA/TION (s.) a making drunk, fud- 
ling or bewitching, 
INTRA/CTABLE (A.) pot to be taught, ma- 
naged, governed, or ruled. 


INTRAILS (S.) the guts, bowels, &c, of any 


living creature, 


INTRA/NCED (A.) caſt into a ſwoon or 


within, or in the inſide or 


INIT 
trance, or 2 ſeeming ſtate of inſenfibility! 
without reflection or motion, and ſometimes 
means being in a dream or viſion, &c, 
INTRA'/NSITIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 
for ſuch verbs as do not paſs their fignifica- 
tion upon the ſubſtantive that ſtands next af 
ter it. | . 4 
INTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare, gin or 
trap, to watch what words ſhall come out 
of another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on 
purpoſe to lay hold of the anſwer to another's 
diſadvantage. | 
INTREA'T (V.) to beg, pray, or deſire ear- 
neſtly, to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt 
ſomething. , 
INTREA'TY (S.) an humble or ſubmiſſive 
begging, praying, or deſiring ſomething of 
another, | 
INTRE/NCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
ec. with a trench, ditch, or rampart ; alſo 
to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees, 
INTRENCHMENT (S.) a defenfive worle 
made to ſecure a poſt, an army, &c. againſt 
the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 
a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt-work ; alſo 
an encroachment, or unfair and illegal going 
into or upon another man's property. 
INTRE/PID (A.) without fear, dauntleſs, re- 
ſolute, that no danger can terrify. 
INTRE'/PIDNESS or INTRE/PIDITY (S.) 
courageouſneſs, reſoluteneſs, fearleſſneſs, un- 
dauntedneſs. 
VUNTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, intan- 
gled, hard to be done or underſtood. 
I'NTRICATENESS or VNTRICACY (S.) 
difficultneſs, perplexity, intanglement. 
INTRI/GUE (S.) an aſſemblage of events or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and 
perplexing or troubling the perſons concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the de- 
fign or plot of a play; but the common and 
moſt uſual acceptation is when an amour or- 
love affair is carried on by parties who are 
otherwiſe engaged, as between the wife of 
one man and the huſband of another woman; 
it is alſo applied to any plot or private affair, 
that has difficulty in the management. 
INTRUGUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, or 
carry on ſecret affairs. 
INTRINSICK or INTRIUNSICAL (A.) real, 
true, genuine, internal. ; 
INTRO DUCE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſubs 
je, matter, or perſon, 2 
INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or begin- 
ning; alſo leading, ſhewing, or bringing into 
a place or acquaintance. 
INTRODU'CTIVE (A.) a 
to begin, lead, or dire 
thing. | 
INTROSPE!CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 
or looking into any matter or thing. 
INTRU'DE (V.) to thruſt one's ſelf rudely 
into another's company, buſineſs or con- 
cerns, to preſume to do a thing without 
leave or conſent. 0 


thing that ſerves 
to a perſon or 
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INTRU DER (S.) one who rudely and un- 
invited thruſts himſelf into other people's 
company or buſineſs; alſo an uſurper or ty- 
rant that breaks through the laws; alſo a 
perſon who gets poſſeſſion of lands that are 
void by the death of a tenant for life. | 
INTRUY/SION (S.) an irregular and unman- 
nerly thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into 
another perſon's company, buſineſs, c. and 
in Laro, an illegal ſeizing upon lands or te- 
nements. ö 
IN TRUST (v.) to put confidence in a perſon, 
to commit money, goods, &c. to his keeping, 
to rely or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty 
of another. 8 

INTUPFTION (S.) a clear, perfect, and diſtin: 
perception or knowledge of the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas immediately 
compared together; alſo the ſpeculation, con- 
fideration, thinking upon, or ſtudying of a 
matter: but the moſt generally accepted 
ſenſe, is that knowledge of the nature of 
things that the ſouls of good men have or 
ſhall have after their departure out of this 
life, and that angels now enjoy. 

INTU'ITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired. 

INTUME/SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, or 
rifing up, an extending or growing preter- 
naturally large, 

INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, 
unfairly, or unjuſtly into the lands, poſſeſſions, 
or country of another ; and is commonly un- 
derſtood of the army of one nation's coming 
ſuddenly and unprovoked into another's king- 
dom or country, and keeping poſſeſſion of all 
or part thereof by violence, or driving away 
the cattle, making priſoners of the people, or 
doing other acts of hoſtility. | 

INVALVD (S.) a ſoldier, who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs is become 
uncapable of the (ſervice, and is therefore 
provided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, 
or otherwiſe allowed a penſion for his main- 
tenance. 

INV A'/LID (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, crazy; 
and in Law, means a title, teftimony, &c, 

that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed, 

INV A'/LIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet aſide, 

make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 

INV A'/RIABLE (A) unchangeable, unalter- 

able, firm, reſolute, conſtant, ſtedfaſt. 

INV A/RIABLENESS(S.) unalterableneſs, uh- 
changeablene ſe, firmneſs, &c. 

INV A'SION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and il- 
legal entering of an army, &c. into another's 

country, and keeping poſſzihon, or commit- 
ing hoſtilities. F 


INVE/CTIVE (S.) a fatyrical writing, or rail- | 


ing, virulent, reproachiu! accuſation, reflec- | 


tion, repreſentation, or character. 
INVEIG+ (V.) to rail, find fault, ſpeak a- 
gainſt, or accuſe vehemently, 
INVEUVGLE (V.) to inſinuate into a perſon's 
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tences, W; 
INVE'LOP (v.) to incloſe, wrap, or fold u 
to entangle, trouble, or engage in Asen 
INVE'NOM (v.) te infed, poiſon, or cor. 
- rupt, . 
INVE'NT (V.) to compoſe, find out beford 
all others, deviſe, contrive, dr bring into 
order; and in conuerſation, to feigy, forge, or 
make a ſtory, | 
INVE'NTION (S.) an art, ſcience, machine 
& c. found out or diſcovered ; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or inclina 
tion of a perſon. is known, and his under. 
ſtanding, judgment, and xeadineſs of vit or 
perception are diſcovered ; alſo a feſtival in 
the church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of our Saviour wu 
found by the empreſs Hekna in the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, which is called the I 
vention of the boly Croſs, and which is ſaid to 
be in this manner; the being at Jrruſalm, 


| was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 


was buried in his ſepulchre; upon this fie 
ordered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the eroſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written, being parted from 
the croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our 


Saviour's from the reſt, till Macarius biſhop | 


of Feruſalem put them upon the following 
expedient ; he ordered a dying woman to 
be brought and placed upon the eroſſes, two 
of which gave her no manner of relief, but 
being ſet upon the third, ſhe perfectly reco- 


which they concluded this was our Savi- 

our's; the empreſs built a ſtately church n 

the place where the croſs was found, where 

ſhe left ſome part of the wood richly ornat 
mented, carrying the reſt with the nails to 

Conſtantinople z this ſtory wants no comment, 

it is ſufficiently loaded with lying abſurdities 

not to need confutation. | 

INVE/NTIVE (A.) ready-witted, ſuited to 

the projecting or diſcovering of new matten 

or things. 

INVENTORY (S.) a catalogue, liſt, or or- 
derly account of goods; and this is applied 
to a perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſetof 
books in the mercantile form, he firſt make 
or takes an inventory or particular of hit 
ſtock or eſtate, and then digeſts them under 
proper heads, and makes them debtors to 

ſtock for the value; alſo when a perſon diet 
and his bouſhold goods or ſtock in trade 1 
valued, the commons require an invento; 


called a catalogue; ſo of books the ſame; but 
of parcels or portions of land, tenements, &c. 
is called a particular. +9 
INVE RSE (A.) backward, or contrary, in- 
fide out, or upſide down; fo in Arithretich 
it is called the inuerſe or backward rule 0 


affections or inclinations, to allure, entice, 


| three, where the third or queſtioning dun 


x er deceive with fair words or ſpeciou pw. 


vered the firſt moment ſhe touched it, by ' 


but when they are ſold by auction, &c. it 9 . 


_ © round, or hedge in on all ſides. 


INVISIBLES (S.) the followers of 
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304 bot bear the ſame proportion io the 


fourth as the firſt does to the ſecond ; as if 


1 lend a perſon 1000. for ſix months, how 
long mutt he lend me 501 to requite the fa- 
your ? The anſwer is 12 months; here 50 
does not bear the ſame, but a much greater 
proportion to 12 than 100 does to 6. | 
N VERSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 
rtion, or diſpofition of things, words, & 
by making the Jaſt firſt, &c. 2 OE 
INVE'RT (V.) to change the order or diſpoſi- 
tion of things into a contrary way, to tur 
backward or infide out. | | 
INVEST (V.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 
a perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eftate, 
dignity, or title; and in War, it is to circum- 
ſcribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictly and 
vigorouſly, that no poſſible communication or 
relief can be brought to it without the be- 
fiegers knowledge and conſent, | 


INVESTIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out | e 
by what ſteps, methods, or ways a geome - [[NUNDA/TION (S.) a ſudden and violent 


trical problem or other difficult propoſi- 
tion may be anſwered, explained, or made 


known. | x 
INVESTIGA'/TION (S.) the tracing, finding 


out, or anſwering difficult queſtions in Geo- | 


N Co * ; 
| INVESTITURE (S.) the ceremony uſed upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c, | 


and it is either proper or tmproper z the proper þ 


is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is de- 


| Ivered to the party, as by delivering or giving | 


| 

a lump or turf of earth; improper, when it | 
is conferred by delivering a ſword, ſpear, ban- | 
ner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. as the enſign of 
an office. EET, 

INVE'TERATE (A.) 
ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled by 
long continuance of hatred, anger, &c. | 

INVE'TERATENESS 'oar- INVE/TERACY | 
(S.) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable, grudge, 
ill-will, hatred or malice, | 

INVIDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill-natured, un- 
kind, trained or forced. 

INVIDIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice. | 
INVI/GORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, put life, 
ſpirit, vigour, and reſolution into a perſon 
or thing, | | | 

INVINCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can- 
not be maſtered or overcome. 

INVVOLABLE (A.) ſacred, that muſt be care- 
fully obſerved, and diligently regarded, kept, 
done, or performed. „ 

INVIRON (V.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 


INVI'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
. ceived by the eye. 


Flaccus, Ilhricus, Sxvenkfald, Se. were ſo 
called, becauſe they denied the perpetual vi- 
ſibility of the church. 


well-fixed, reſolute, |, 


SY 
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the nature or property of beings that are nok 
objects diſcernible by the eye; and this may | 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
great diſtance of ſpace between the object and 
the eye; the minuteneſs of the objects, being 
too ſmall for our natural perception, though 
. etherwiſe near enough; as are all thoſe crea» 
"tures that are brought to our knowledge and 
fight, by the help of microſcopes, &c, and 
laſtly, the immateriality of the being, as of 
the ſoul, angels, and.God, 1 
INVI TE (V.) to aſk, deſire, call, or offer kind - 
neſſes, rewards or encouragements to come to 
a place, or do a thing; and is commonly ap- 
plied to people's being deſired to come to a 
eaſt, or merry entertainment. 
INVIT A'TION (S.) a friendly bidding or re- 
quiring a perſon's attendance or company at 
a feaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any thing 
at the requeſt of another, | 


breaking in of, and averflowing with water, bY 
UNVOCATEor INVO'KE (V.). to beg of, call 
upon, pray, beſeech, or deſire, help, aid or 
aſſiſtance from another; but moſt commonly 
is underſtood of praying to God for his help 
and aſſiſtance in any particular, or the com- 
mon affairs of life. | 
INVOCATION (S.) a begging for help, a cal- 
ling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially ina religious ſenſe; 
the ancient poets, and the modẽrns in imitation 
of them, in the entrance af their poems called 7 
upon the muſes, &c. and the heathens upon 
their great men er heroes after their death'z 
and ſo by degrees, the martyrs and ſaints Who 
were in great veneration among the primitive 
chriſtians, were honoured with orations and 
rhetorical apoſtrophe's, after their deceaſe, 
upon a belief of their preſence at their tombs, 
which at laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, 
and univerſal invocation, ſo as to have par- 
_ ticular offices inſerted into the common ſer- 
vice- books; and is now ſoextravagant among 
the more blinded or ignorant part of the Ro- 
5 church, as to offer ten prayers to the 
irgin Mary for one to God Almighty ; the 
eaſtern church began in the fifth century by = 
calling upon the dead and demanding their 3 
ſufferage as preſent in the divine offices; but 
the weſtern church carried it ſo far as fre- 
quently to canonize thoſe they had any re- 
gard for, though the wickedneſs of their lives 
gave them no title to any ſuch honour, to 33 
make proceſſions, maſles, litanies, prayers ang 
oblations for and to them. | 3 
I/NVOYCE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped in 
one place, and conſigned to a factor, &c. at 
another, by which he is capabie of knowing 
the quantity and charge, and regulating him- 
ſelf, in the reception or ſale of them. 
INVO'LVE (V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
thing; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 
gage in any troubleſome affair; in Arithme- 


INVI'SIBLENESS or INVISIBVLITY (s.) 


tick, or Algebra, it is the multiplying a num- 
E e 2 ; 8 . 


JOT 


der or root one or more times into or by 
itſelf. | MS 
INVO'LUNTARINTESS (S.) unwillingneſs, 


the natural deſire, will or inclination of a 
peiſon. 

INVO'/LUNTARY (A,) contsary to, or a- 

geainſt a perſon's will, inclination, or con- 
ſent ; in Phy/ich, any infirmity that occaſions 
the excretions, ſuch as urine in the dia- 
betes, &c, to come away againſt the will of 

the patient, through the weakneſs of the 
veſſels to retain it. 

INVOLU'TION (S.) the wrapping or folding 
a thing up ; but is commonly applied to the 
numerical multiplying a root or number into, 
or by itſelf, which when done ones is called 
the ſecond power, or a ſquare; when that 
product is again multiplied by the root, or 
original number, it is called the third power, 
er the cube, &c, | 


perſon to do the ſame thing often, > 
INVU/LNERABLE (A.) that cangot be hurt 
or wounded, 
FNWARD (A.) on or towards the infide of a 
thing, 
OB (S.) the name of one of the canonical 
books ef the Old Teftament, concerning the 
author of which there are abundance of con- 
jectures; ſome think it was wrote by 
himſelf in Arabick or Syriact, and that Moſes, 
or ſome other Iſraelite tranſlated it into He- 
brew afterwards ; ſome that Elibu one of 
6's friends, wrote it; others, that 7/cfes, 
clomon, Tſaiab, &c. were the authors; but 
it is generally allowed the original language 
of it is Hebrexv, but blended with many Ara- 
dick and Chakdee expreſſions, and ſeveral par- 
ticular turns that are not to be met with in 
Hebreau, for which reaſon it is a very difficult 
and obſcure book to tranſlate truly; it is 
written in verſe, but not confrned to any par- 
ticular meaſure or cadence, and the beauty 
eonfifts principally in noble expreſſions, bold 
and ſublime thoughts, lively emotions, fine 
deſcriptions, and a great diverſity of charac- 
ters; all antiquity does not furniſh a poem 
mcre copious, lofty, magnificent, diverſified, 
A dorned or affecting than this. ; 
| JOBB (S.) a piece of work of any fort or kind, 
bdut commonly applied to a ſmall thing or 
matter, efpecially in the repairing or mend- 
ing way. | . 
JO'BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of 
work, eſpecially in repairs ; alſo the name of 
one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares 
in companies, ſtocks, annuities, or other go- 
vernment ſecurities. 
JOBBERNOW'L (S.) a large-headed igno- 
_— ſtupid fellow, a blunderbuſs or block- 
NG 
JO'CKEY (S.) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, 


door trainer of horſes. 


or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt J] 
| LA'RITY (S.) mirth, jeſting, wantonnet, 


EVU/RE (V.) to accuſtom, te uſe, te cauſe a 
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chest, difappoint, thruſt out, ſet ade: 
JOCO!'SE or JO'CULAR (A.) merry, jeſti 
wanton, arch, waggiſh, full of oy.” it, 


OCO/SENESS, POCUEARNESS, or Jocy. 


waggery, humorouſneſs,- 

JO'TUND (A.) blithe, joyful, gay, pleaſant, 
merry, ſportive. 

JOG or JO'GGLE (V.) to give a gentle hunch 
with the elbow, to ſhake on ſhove, 

JOG or JO'GGLE (S.) a thruſt, ſhake, d 
gentle blow with the elbow, 

JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to ang. 
ther, to knit, unite, or marry together, 

JOUVNER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 

moft curious part of wood work, ſuch as ca. 

binets, pulpits, all forts of wainſcotting, 

&c, ſo called from the frequent occaſion he 

has of joining many ſmall pieces to make a 

plain, as in fineering, &c. 

JOFNERY (S.) the art of performing the eu- 

rious part of wood work, ſuch as the wain, 

ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 

pulpits, cabinets, &c, 

JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 

gluing, &c, two or more things together, 

JOINT (S.) in Mechanicks, the place where 

two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or piecu 

of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 


flexure or bending of the part is, by means 


of certain bones turning upon a ſocket, 2 
the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 


ſo called, 3 
JOVNTER (S.) a very large plane or inſtru- 


&c. to plane their ſtaves, boards, &c. io a 
te fit exactly. 
JOINT HEIR (.) one that is an equal hei 


or co-heir with another in an eſtate, &c, 


ment with one or ſeveral perſons. 
JOI/NTURE (S.) ſo much as a huſband ſets 
tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune oz 
dowry, in money, &c, which at marriags 
ſhe brings him, 

JOI/NTVURE (V.) to ſettle or make over to 
wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money, or an 
eſtate, &c, at the time of marriage. 
JOISTS (S.) the ſtrong timbers that the floors 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. 

JOKE (V.) te pun, jeſt, or talk waggiſhly, 
merrily or humorouſly, 

JOKE (S.) a pun, droll, or merry, but oſten- 
times ſatyrical ſpeech. 


feeaſting, ſporting. | 

JO'LLY (A.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, &c. 
J0OLT (V.) to ſhake or joſtle by a coach's go- 
ing over a hollow or rugged way; allo to 
toſs to- and fro by the trotting of a horſe, 08 
by haftily taking up and ſetting down, 
JOLT (S.) a violent ſhock, occaſioned by the 
irregular motion of a coach, or waggon, or 


JO'CKEY V.) to impoſe upon to * 


the hard trotting of a harſe, &. jour 


,” 


the Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &c, is. , 


ment, uſed by coopers, carpenters, joiners, | 


JOFVNTLY (Part.] in conjunction or agree · 


JO'LLITY or JoLLIN Ess (s.) mirth, gaiety 


cotting, 
aſion he 
make a 
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IPS 
wi. or JO'LTER-HEAD (S.) a large head 1 
alſo a dull, ſtupid fellow, or blockhead. 
jo NICK (S.) an order in Arcbitecture, com- 
monly called the third by the Moderns ; its 
diſtinguiſhing character is the ſlenderneſs and 
futings of its columns, and the volutes or 
rams horns that adorn its capital; among 
the Ancients, there was a ſect of philoſo- 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that wa- 
ter was the origin of, all things, and theſe 
were called the Jonick ſeat, of whom Thats 
was the founder. 

jor G6.) a point, title, or very ſmall part of 
a matter. g | 

JOVE (S.) the Heathens name for Jupiter, or 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of the 
Hebrew word Jebevabhb. 

1O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, &. 
OU'RING or JOU'ERING (S.) a grumbling 
like a dog, a continual murmuring, uneaſi- 
neſs, or quarrelling. 3 

ſOU'RNAL (5S.) a diary, or daily account of 
what happens, Either in trade, travelling, or 
otherwiſe ; among Merchants, the journal is 
a principal book, into which all the parti- 
culars of their trading tranſactions are fairly |} 
copied and digeſted, and made debtors under 
proper heads, from the pocket-books, me- 
morandums, or waſte-books of themſelves 
or ſervants, in, order to be poſted into the 
ledger, : . 

JOV'RNEY (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or 
travels from home, and is commonly un- 
derſtood to be on land; if by ſea, it is called 
a voyage. 

JOURNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 
country to another. : 

JOURNEY-MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter 
of a trade to work for him, without ex- 


certain ſam for his wages. | 

JOU'RNEY-WORK (S.] ſuch as is done at 
ſo much per day or yard, &c. without reck- 
oning materials, thoſe being found by the 
employer. 6 

JOWL or FOLL (S.) the head, neck, or upper 
part of a ſalmon, 

JOW'LER (S.) a common name for a hunting 


ſatisfaction. 

JOY'FUL or JowOUs (A.) glad, pleaſant, | 
merty, agreeable. 

JOY'LESS (A.) defpairing, forrowful, with- 
out proſpect or hope of being better, 

JOY!NDER or JOUNDER (S.) in Lm, 5s 
the uniting two perſons in one ſuit or action 
againſt a third, | 

JOY'NING OF ISSUE (s.) in Law, when 
contending parties agree to refer their cauſe 

to the trial of a jury, 


JOYNT TENANTS (s.) fuch as come to] IRIS (S.) the rainbow alſo the darkiſh cir- |. 


„and hold lands and tenements by one title. 
TPSWICH (s.) in Suffolk, formerly called Gip- 
Raub; us buvatiop is low, in a botiow,) 


pecting any other profit, than being paid a| . 


JOY (S.) mirth, gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, | 


IRA'SCIBLE (A.) fubjeft.or inclinable to be 


IRE (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, wrath, fury, 
IRE/BY (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, but 1 


P IN oY nee 


IRT 
and forms a fort of ſemi-cirele, by the gde 


of the river; the town is lar.e, extending a 


mile from St. Matubezos to St. Hellrns, upon 

the road, and as much from north to ſcuth; 

it has a good bridge over the river Gippeny 

by ſome called the Orwell; formerly it had 

a commodious haven, and a very great trade, 
which occaſioned it to be very populous, 
and to have abundance of rich merchants 

in it; but at preſent its trade and ſhipping 

is much decreaſed, It is divided into four 
wards, which contain twelvg pariſhes, with 
very large ſtreets, and but few people; the 
town is neat and commodious, though builg 

in the ancient faſhion; the market place is 
very ſpacious, and the butchery (which was 
built by cardinal Malſey, who was born 
here, and whoſe father was a butcher) is 
fine, the inns are geod, and all manner of 
provifions cheap. It is a corporation go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are juſtices of 
the peace, ten port men, four of whom ave 
Juſtices of the peace, two coroners, 24 c - 
mon-council-men, two chamberlains, a re- 
corder, and a town=-clerk, &c, ſends two 
durgeſſes to parliament « The bailiffs paſs 
fines and recoveries, hold pleas for all man- 
ner of actions, both civil and criminal, and 
appoint the affige of bread, &c. No free- 
man can be forced to ſerve on juries out of 
the town againſt his will, or bear any offi- 
ces for the king, but ſheriffs for the county g 
are toll free in all other parts of the king- 
dom, are intitled to all waifs and eſtrays, , 
c. and to all goods caſt on ſhore within 
their admiralty juriſdiction, which extends « 
on the coaſt of Efſex beyond Harsvich, and 
on both fides the Suffalk coaſt z diſtant frona 
Londen 5s computed, and 68 . meaſured 
miles, This town has fix markets a week 
for provifions, but the three chief are Wed» 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, when all 
ſorts of goods are brought out of the conun- 
try; formerly there were 2x churches im 
this town, of which 12 are ftill remaining 
and the ruins of moſt of the others; it has 
yet a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly; it is very 4 
remarkable, that though ſhips of 500 tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring. tide, come up 2 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as large 
have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce * 
navigable for the ſmalleſt boats above tha 


town, 3 


angry or fly into a paſſion, | 


mean towa, which has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday 3 diſtant from Lands 
225 com , and 290 meaſured miles. 


cle about the nipples of womens breaſts; the 

painters reppeſented it by a young nymph 

with large wWinge, ſtretched in the form f 
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a ſemicircele, the plumes being ſet in rows of | thoſe bodies that are not terminated by 


divers colours, with her hair hanging before 
her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and drops 


and like ſurfaces, are called irregular bodies. 
IRREGULA'/RITY (S.) unevenneſs, diſorder. 


of water falling from her body, holding in her | lineſs, contrariety to the rules, laws, or come 


hand a rainbow or flower-de-iuce. 


mands of our ſuperiors, 


IRK (V.) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be uneaſy | IRRE'LIGION (S.) prophaneneſs, a deſpifing 


in the mind, 


or acting contrary to the commands and te. 


TI'RKSOME (A.) troubleſome, uneaſy, afflic- | ftraints of religion. 


tive, tire ſome, 


!RREME'/DIABI-E (A.) paſt all poſſibility of 


V'RON (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me-] helping or preventing, that can no ways be 
tal, confiſtine of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, | mended; deſperate. 
but very impure and irregularly mixed, which | IRRE'/'PAR ABLE (A.) that cannot be mended 
occaſions it to be very liable to ruſt; it is | or repaired; alſo a loſs too great to be com. 
the hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all | penſated. . 


metals to melt; it may be ſoftened by heat - 
ing it and hammering it often, and permit- 
ting it too cool naturally; it is hardened by 
que nching it in the water; it may be made 
white by cooling it in ſa] armoniac and quick- 
lime; the frongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to 


de that in which it takes the juice of trained 


IRREPREHE'/NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
chid, blamed, or condemned. 
IIXRESIS“TIBHE (A.) too mighty to be with 

ſtaod, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, check. 
ed, or overcome, . 
IRRE/SOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, une. 
ſolved, undetermined. | 


- worms; a red-hot iron applied to a roll of IRRETRIE'VABLE (A.) paft all recovery, 


ſulphur, diſſolves and finks into fine duſt; 
iron has a great conformity with copper, and 
- are very difficult to ſeparate, when ſoldered 
together; the Chymiſis call this metal Mars, 
and repreſent it by this character . | 
IRON (V.) to ſmooth linen cloth, as women 
do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron; alſo to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains, 


-. IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking and j-ering 


manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the 
quite contrary, a7 


5 IRO'NMONGER (s.) a perſon that deals in 


various forts of iron wares, 


V'RON-SICE (A.) a ſhip or boat is ſaid to be 


. es cannot be altered, amended, or re 
ored. | 
IRRE*'VERENCE or IRRE/VERENTNESS 
{ (5.) undecent or unſeemly behaviour, eſpe. 
3 oP at religious exerciſes, and in religiou 
aces, | 
TRREVE/RSIBLE (A. ) unalterably fixed, that 
cannot be changed or recalled, | 
IRRE'VOCABLE (A.) that cannot be recl- 
led, revoked, altered, or changed. 
VRRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, 
- inflamed, ſtirred up, or provoked. v4 
VRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, pro- 
voke, or incenſe, + 
IRRIT A'TION (S.) a provoking, or making 


U 


N 


ſo, when the bolt ſpikes or nails are ſo eaten] angry, a ſtirring op to wrath, 


may with ruſt, that they Rand hollow in the 


planks; by means whereof the ſhip leaks. 


IRON (S.) a figure in Rberorich, by which 


we ſpeak the direct contrary of what we 
mean, intend or purpoſe, 


IRRA/DIATE(V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 


8. ; CO es 

IRRA'TIONAL (A.) void of or contrary to 
© reaſon, prudence or common ſenſe ; in Arith- 
-  metich, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 


having their roots exactly found or extracted, 


are called ſurd or irratjonal numbers; and in 
85 » fuch lines or figures as are in- 
commenſurable to rational ones, are called 
- trrational lines or figure. | 
IRRATIO'NA'LITY or IRRA/TIONAL- 
— NESS (S.) the want or defectiveneſs of 
reaſon, . ( 
IRRECONCPLEABLE (A.) inveterately ha- 
ting, unappealable; alſo contradictory, or that 
cannot be made to agree, - 


| IRRECOlYERABLE (A.) loſt for ever, paft 


all poſſibility of getting again. 


IRREFRAGABLE(A.)paitall contradiction, 


undeniable, plain, clear, 


2 *IRRE'GULAR (A.) diſorderly, contrary to 


IRRU/PTION (S.) 2 violent breaking out cf 
water, fire, an army into a neighbouting 
country not as yet at war, &c, 
IS (V.) the third perſon. fingular of the verb 
| ſubſtantive I an, aſſerting the being or exiſ- 
tence of ſome other perſon or being beſidey 
one's ſelf, | 8 
ISCURE/TIC (A.) of a forcing nature; and 
in Phyſick, it is a medicine to force vrine, 
when ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel or other 
diſorders. 1 N 5 
1I'SCURY (S.) a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion of the 
WS... . 
ISICLE (S.) a ſmall portion of water at the 
eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thing 
. . where water drains from, and by the ſeverity 
of the weather is congealed or froze into long 
thin ſtteaks of ice. . 
VSING-GLASS (S.) a ſort of glue made from 
| a fiſh that breeds in the river Danube in 
Germany, and which has no bones but about 
the head, which being cut into ſmall pieces, 
and boiled to a jelly, while warm, is ſprea 
abroad and dried, and then brought to us, 
as we ſee it; as it is very glutinous, ſo it s 
conſequently good in all diſorders ariſing 


| 


from too thin and ſharp a ſtate of the —_ 


15L 


8.) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 
fs 32. 25 ima eine to be the fame with 
J, beloved by 

the hatred of Ju 

WE | cow, withdrew 
reftored her to her natura { 
married Ofiris the king, who together with 
Ihs g 

ſo rema 
by improving huſband 
that the Egyptians paid 
they repreſented Is 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 

a globe, to fignify her univerſality ; ſhe is 

- ſometimes figured with a bird upon her 
head, ſuppoſed to be the Ibis, and ſometimes 
with a key, a croſs, and a Whip in her hand; 
many other nations worſhipped an I/, but 
theirs was not this Is; expofitors have made 

Js all the 
ſts called Ia were ſolemnized in honour 

of her, which were full of abominable im- 
purities, for which reaſon thoſe who were 
| Initiated, were obliged to take an oath of fe- 
crecy ; theſe feaſts held nine days ſucceſſively, 
but were fo abominable, that the Reman ſenate 
aboliſhed them under the conſulate of Piſo and 
Gabinius, which the emperor Commodus 200 
years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at them him- 
ſelf, carrying the Annubrs ; her prieſts were 
called Ifiacit, who carried a branch of ſea 
' wormwood in their hands inftead of olive, and 
- wore linen garments, and ſhoes made of the 
thinneft bark of the tree Papyrus. 5 
ISLAND (S.) the name of a large iſland of 
the north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Nor- 
vegians; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hola and Schalbeſt, which are both biſhops 

- ſees; beſides theſe there are but about ſix or 
ſeven towns more, the inhabitants common- 
ly living in caves of the mountains ; the 


U 


em divine honours; 


vernor for the king of Denmark ; the people 
Thor, and Mercury; Chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſhed, among them about the year 1000, 
and the reformation was introduced by 
Cbriſtiern III. It is about 200 leagues long, 
and 100 broad; its longeſt day in the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice is 24 hours without any night, 
and ſo contrarily when the ſun enters Capri- 
corn, there is no day; the air is extreme 
ſharp, and the ground generally mountain- 

| ous and barren; yet on ſome level parts 
there are paſtures and meadows ſo rich, that 


m the beaſts that are put therein muſt be fed 
* by meaſure, ox they would burſt themſelves 
ut with feeding; the oxen of this iſland have 
, no horns, and ſcarce any trees are to be 
id found in it but juniper-buſhes ; it hath very 
5 high mountains covered at the top with ſnow ; 
1 which nevertheleſs at times vomit fire; the 
8 higgheſt is called Hecla, in which there are 


rich mines of brimſtone, wherewith the 


Jupiter, who having through 
no been metamorphoſed into 
into Egypt, where Jupiter 

2 ſhape 3 here he 
overned ſo gently and wiſely, and were 


rkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
and manufactures, 


Vs with the head of a cow, 


ddefles round; anciently the 


caſtle of Beſſode is the refidence 'of the go- 
formerly worſhipped Jupiter by the name of | 


a 
L Ls 


i : 


merchants drive a great trade; there is alſo 
a fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe ex- 
halations turn every thing into ſtone with- 
out altering the form of it; there is alſo an- 
other fountain whoſe water kills all that 
drink of it. 

VSLANDER (s.) a 
upon an iſland, 5 : 

ISLE or ISLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded 
or encompaſied with the ſea or rivers, _ 

ISLES (S.) in Architecture, are the wings or 
ſides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed in the diviſion of the inſide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the fide and the middle iſſes, the upper 
parts being called galleries. 

VSLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 

' iſhand; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 
about with thread or filk like a button hole, 
is called an iſler- hole. | 

ISO'CHR ONAL (A.) of equal portions of 

time, like the vibrations of a well regulated 

pendulum, : 

ISOME/RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
viding any thing into equal parts; and in 
Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them all to one de- 
nomination, | 

ISOPERI'METERS or ISOPERI'METRATL 
FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perimeters 
or circumferences. | 

ISO/SCELES (S.) ſuch triangles as have two 
legs or fides equal to one another, 

VSSUANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a lion 
or other creature in a coat of arms, that 
ſeems coming out or from under a chief, 
feſſe, houſe, wood, &c. and ſhews but half 
his body. 

VSSUE (S.) in Lazy, fignifies ſometimes the 
children begotten between a man and his 
wife; ſometimes the profits ariſing from fines, 
amerciaments, c. ſometimes the profits of 
lands or tenements; ſometimes the point or 
matter depending in a ſuit; in general, it 
fignifies an effect or reſult that ariſes or comes 
frem ſome cauſe preceding. | 

I'SSUE (S.) in Pbyſict, is a ſmall artificial in- 
cifion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of 
the body, in order to draw off or drain ſome 
ſuperfluous hamours which affli& it. 

VSSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare,” 

I'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 
has no children. 5 a 

IST HMIAN GAMES (S.) games celebrated 

every three years in honour of Neptune, a- 
mong the ancient Greeks, and which were 
the third order of facred ſports, inſtituted 

by Theſeus in the Ibmus of Corinth, in imi- 
tation of HePcules, who inſtituted the Olym- 

pian games; the reward was a crown of 
parſley, which was afterwards changed into 

a crown of pine, and a reward of 100 filver 

drachmæ added, | 

I'STHMUS (S.) a neck of land which ſepa- 

j Fa 4 | tate 
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n inhabitant of, or dweller 
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rates two ſeas, and joins two lands; in 
Anatomy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance by 
their ſituation, as the ridge that ſeparates the 
noſtrils, &c, are called iſhmuſes. 

ITA'LIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
coming from, or growing in the country 
called Italy. 

ITCH (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 
that occaſions the patient to be continually 
rubbing or ſcratching the affected part; it 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the bumid and the 
dry, both infe&ious ; the humid breaks out 
in ſmall puſtules or watry bladders, which 

contain a great number of minute living 
Creatures ſhaped like a tortoiſe, which are 
ſuppoſed to gnaw the fibrous parts of the 
Aeſh and ſkin, for which reaſon, waſhes 
made of ſalts, ſulphuts, mercury, &c. are pro- 
perer cures for it than ointments, as being 
more ſubtil, and entering into the pores of 
the ſkin more eaſily, and fo deftroying the 
eggs as well as the creatures; ſometimes it 
Is applied to a ftrong deſire for, or propen- 

ſion to a thing, as one addicted to gaming, 

is ſaid to have the ſitch of gaming upon 
him, &c. i 

Y'TEM (S.) a hint, warning, or caution; alſo 
a particular, or an article in an account, in- 
genture, agreement, &c, 


_ I'TERATE (V.) to do a thing over again, to 


repeat often, 
ITYNERANT (A.) travelling from one place 
to another. | 


ITINERARY (S.) a journal, or particular | 


account of a journey or voyage, in which 
the moſt remarkable actions and things are 
deſcribed, | 
JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, finging, or 
exulting for joy. 
JU'BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praiſingGod; 
among the FJerzvs, it was the fiftieth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tizri, or a- 
bout our September, being near the autumnal 
equinox ; in this year no one either ſowed or 
reaped, b 
Earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, 
and thoſe who had ſold or mortgaged their 
Jands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
. Hebrew ſlaves were ſet at liberty, with their 
wives and children, on the tenth day of this, 
month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man- 
ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 
which time the ſlaves did not work for their 
maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 
on the 10th day the counſellors of the Sanbe- 
&rim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which 
Inftant the ſlaves were declared free; in imi- 
tation of which, the popes grant indulgences , 
to all of their communion, whereby they 


pretend to releaſe them from the ſlavery and | 
_ ponifhment of fin, by a plenary remiſſion and | 


" andulgence, Zomface VIII. firſt inſtituted a 
Jubilee in 1300, and ordered it io be obſerved 
every 100 years; Clement VI. reduced it to 


| goyears  UrbanVI. to 30; and Sixty v. 6 


hy 


ut all were ſatisfied with what the 
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28, where it now continues ; beſides which 
the popes upon their exaltation to St. Par 
chair, have frequently celebrated a jubile, and 
alſo upon other extraordinary occaſions; the 
ceremony is thus performed: The pope goes 
to St. Peter's church to open what they cal 
the holy gate, which is walled up, and opened 
on this occaſion only, knocking three times 
with a golden hammer, repeating the ich 
verſe of the 118th Pſalm, Open to me the gaty 
of righteouſneſs, and Iwill go into them and prai 
the Lord; at which time the maſons break 
down the wall, which done, the pope kneely 
down before it, whilſt the penitentiaries of$t, 
Peter waſh him with holy water, then taking 
up the croſs, begins to fing the Te Deum, and 


in the mean time, three cardinal legates are 
ſent to open the three other holy gates with 
the ſame ceremonies, in the churches of St. 
Jobn of Lateran, of St. Paul, and St, Mary th 
greater; this is performed at the veſpers of 
Chriftmas- Ewe, and the next morning the pope 
gives his benediction to tae people in the ju. 
bilee form, When the holy year is expired, 
they ſhut the gates again in this manner; the 
pope after bleſſing the ſtones and mortar, layy 
the firſt ſtone and leaves there twelve boxes 
full of gold and filver medals ; formerly a. 
bundance of people of all forts went to Rom 
from all parts at theſe times, but latterly few 
go but thoſe who live in Taly, the pope allow» 


they went to Rome. 


remonies or people of the Fewws. 
JU/DAIZE (V.) to imitate or practiſe the ce- 

remonies of the Jews, eſpecially in religious 

matters, a 
JUDGE (V.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe or 
imagine; alſo to hear and determine a con · 
trpverſy. 
JUDGE (S.) one appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate to determine criminal matters, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, where he 
lives ; among the | doors they were a num- 
ber of the heads of every tribe to whom the 
whole power of magiſtracy was committed, 


JU'DGMENT (S.) a faculty of the ſoul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that is be - 


tween two or more ideas; in a Legal Senſe, 
it is the ſentence or deciflon pronounced by 
the King or other ſupreme magiſtrate, in 
perſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in à 
Religious Senſe, it means the puniſhment that 
God inflicts upon thoſe who wilfully offend 
him, and more properly to be underſtood of 
thoſe plagues, &c. that he ſends according ta 
the prophecies of ſome of his meſiengers or 
ſervants ; alſo the ſill, knowledge, or un- 
derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience, 


or buſineſs, is ſo called. 


enters the church, the clergy following him; 


ing them to keep jubilee in their own country, | 
to which are annexed the ſame favours as if 


JUDAVCAL (A.) of or belonging to the te- 
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DICATURE (S.) the profeſſion, power, 


” or authority of thoſe who preſide in law- 
courts ; alſo the court itſelf, : 
DVCIAL or JUDICIARY (A.) according 
to the regular orders, methods, or directions 
of a court of law; alſo Aſtrology, or that ſcience 
that pretends to forete] future events, or re- 


of the ſtars. 
DI/CIOUS (A.) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 
lar, done with {kill and ee 
K. IVES or St. IIES (S.) in Cornwall, upon 
the ſea- banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county; the 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have a good 
trade in pilchards, and the haven below it is 
called St. Iies Bay, which is now but incon- 
ſiderable, by reaſon of the bay's being almoſt 


choaked up with ſand ; it is a borough that | 


ſents two members to parliament; king 
| Charles I. anno 1641, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c, of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
after, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace ; they have two 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday 
the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcot and lot ; diſtantfrom Lon- 
don 22.9 computed, and 279 meaſured miles, 

9. IVES (S.) in Huntingdonſhire, is a fair, 
large, and ancient town, that has a very 
good market for cattle weekly on Monday ; 
Ciftant from London 49 computed, and 57 
meaſured miles, 

JUG (s.) an earthen pot, commonly made with 
a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender neck, 
thoſe made ſtraight or cylindrical being called 
mugs ; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nickname for 
Jaan, or any country- woman. 

JU'GLING (8.) uſing ſleight of hand; alſo 
clandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon, | 


JU'GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain- | 


ing to the neck, throat, or windpipe. 

ICE (S.) the moiſture. or gravy of meat; 
alſo the liquid parts of plants ; alſo ſeveral of 
the liquid parts of the human body, 


| 


JUICELESS (A.) dry, without any fort of | 


moiſture, 
JUICINESS (S.) the having a liquid ſubſtance 
naturally mixed orinterſperſed with or among 
the dry and ſolid parts of any matter. 
JVINGO (S.) in Buckinghamſhive, a pleaſant 
' town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 
market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. | 
JUKE (V.) to ſtand or perch as a hawk does 
upon a tree, &c. 5 
U'LAP or JULEP (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
pleaſant, eaſy pation preſcribed to fiek per- 
ſons, which uſually conſiſts of diſtilled wa- | 


late paſt ones, by the poſitions and influences 


„ 
ters or light decoctions, commonly ſweeten- 
ed with ſugar or clarified juices ; ſometimes 
uſed as a diet-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle 
for other medicines, 1 
' JU'LIAN PERIOD (S.) is a revolution of 
7980 Julian years, compoſed of three cycles 
multiplied continually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun, confiſting of 28 years, of the 
moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of x 
years, which is done thus ; take for the fire 
ſecond, third, &c. year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c, of 
the cycle of the ſun ; the firſt, ſecond, third, 
&c. of the cycle of the moon; and firſt, ſe- * 
cond, third, &c, of the cycle of the indie- 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year-marked with the ſame number in 
each cycle; this period was invented by Ju- 
piter Scaliger about 1580 ; the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the computing 
of years among the different opinions of 
chronologers, who do not agree in the epocha 
and calculation of years from the creation of 
the world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian 
Zra, in all our computations, is univerſ; 
allowed to be the 4714th of this period, ſo 
that to find the year of the Julian period any 
year of Chriſt is, is only adding the given 
year to 4713, and the ſum is the year of the 
period; as this preſent year 1760 is the 
6473d year of the period; or any action 
being given in the year of the Julian period, 
to know what year of Chriſt it happened in, 
if the given number exceed 4713, ſubtract 
that from it, and the remainder 1s the year 
of the action; as ſuppoſe, I ſay the revolu- 
tion in England happened in the 6401 year of 
the Julian period, what year of Chriſt was. 
it? Anſwer, 1688 ; but if the queſtion be how 
many years before Chriſt was any action; 
as ſuppoſe Rome was ſaid to be built in the 
3962 year of the period, this taken from 
4714, leaves 7 7 years before Chriſt, &c, 
JU'!LIAN YEAR (S.) is that lately uſed in Eng- 
land and ſeveral other countries, called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Ceſar, which for 
3 years together bas but 365 days, but every 
fourth year 366 days, upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar year, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day; 
but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, ſo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day too 
. late, which occaſions the difference between 
the Falter and Gregorian account or year. 
ULV“ (S.) the name of the ſeventh month, 
according to the vulgar computation, and 
formerly the fifth, but now alſo the ſeventh, 
according to the civil account; about the 
zoth day of this month, what are com- 
monly called the dog days begin, which by 
reaſon of the ſultrineſs of the air is ſeldom 
ſo healthful as the other ſeaſons of the =_ 3 
the Painters repreſent this momh by a ſtrong 


J 


robuſt man, having a light yellow jacket on, 
catang 


7 


eating cherries, or other red fruits, which 

mee now in their full prime, and ripeneſs, 
with 'a ſwarthy ſun- burnt face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland of 

, Ceentavry and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his 
ſhon!der, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, 
and a lion by his fide, | 

JU'MBALS (S.) a pleaſant confeRivn, or ſu- 
gated paſte, | 

JU'MBLE (V.) to make or mix confuſedly to- 
gether, to make a hodge-podge. 

JU!MBLE (S.) a confuſed maſsor heap, a chaos, 
or hodge-podge . 

JUMP 40 leap with both feet cloſe to- 

ether. : 
JUMP (S.) the act of leaping with both feet 


cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon] 


throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a 
Manner. : 

JUMPS (S.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod- 
dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo ſtiff or 
full boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer than 
4 quilted waiſtcoat or jacket, 

JU!/NCTO or 
conſpirators, or a factious aſſembly of male- 
contents met together, either to exerciſe that 
authority which their rebellion has put in 
their power, or to confult of ways and means 
of carrying on and ſupporting their preſent 
and future deſigns, 

JU!NCTURE (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in ; 
alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that any 

affairs are in 5 

JUNE (8. the fixth month by the vulgar com- 
putation, and formerly the fourth, but now 
alſo the fixth by the civil reckoning ; the an- 
cients repreſent this month by a young man 
eloathed in a mantle of a deep green colour, 
having his head ornamented with a coronet of 
hents, king-cobs, and maiden-hair, holding in 
his left-band an angle, in his right Cancer, and 
on his arm a baſket of ſummer- fruits. 

[IETIN, JE'NNETTING, or JOHN- 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple chat is firſt 
ripe in the month of June. 

IOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 
_— ſtanding in a college, &c. than ſome 
others. 


JU/NIPER (s.) the name of a tree, or the 


berries growing thereon, from which a diſ- 
tilled liquor, called by the vulgar genevay is 
miade. / | ; 

JUNE (S.) any part or parcel of old cable, 
hawſers, &c. which are uſed to hang for fen- 
ders by the ſhip's ſides, or elſe it is untwiſted, 
and made into plates for cables, rope - yarn, 
or finnet, and if it be rotten they make oak - 
ham of it. . 

JUNKETTING (S.) merry-making, feaſting, 
eating ſweet- meats, &c. 

JUNO (S.) among the old Heathens, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches ; ſhe was 
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JUNNTO (S.) a company of 
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called Cylele and Ops, and the wife of $4: 
and ae of the LE ; ſhe goes by pie 
of names, and is reported to have bathed her. 
ſelf in a particular fountain every year, whers 
ſhe ſtill recovered her youth, virginity, ang 
vigour, | | | 
JUNO/NIA (S.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho. 
nour of Juno, at which time the mails of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſbands ; at Reme an altar was eree4 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 
newy- married couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they ſacrificed, and threy it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that ſtat 
of life no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould remain, 
IV'VORY (S.) elephant's teeth, or the leaves or 
plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts of 
the large tuſks of elephants. 
JU'PITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa- 
ther of the gods and men; he went by abun. 
dance of names, and has as many monſtrous, 
abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra- 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could poſ- 
fibly invent; in the preſent Afronony, it is 
one of the ſeven planets marked ; its er- 
bit is between Saturn and Mars, has a rota - 
tion round its own axis in g hours 56 mi- 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 
ſun in 4332 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt 
of all the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
ſurface oo times as large as that of the 
earth; in its conrſe it is eclipſed by the moon, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galle firſt diſ- 
covered the 4 little ſtars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites ; the 
firſt or innermoſt of theſe makes its revoln- 
tion in 1 day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the 
ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; 
the third in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes; 
the fourth in 16 days, 18 hours, and g 
minutes; to a beholder placed in Jupiter, 
theſe ſatellites muſt afford a very agreeable 
proſpect; ſometimes they riſe all together, 
ſometimes they are all together in the meri- 
dian ranged one under another, and ſome- 
times all appear together in the horizon in 
different parts, and frequently undergo eclip- 
ſes; the day and night are of the ſame length 
all over its ſurface, wiz. five hours; there at 
four different kindsof months, and 4.500 new 
moons, which are as often eclipſed as when 
in oppoſition to the ſun they fall into the 
ſhadow of Jupiter; among the Alchymiſh, 
Jupiter ſignifies the philoſophers ſtone ; the 
— ſignify by it magiſtrates, ſcholars, 
riches, pleaſures, religion, : 
JU'RATS (S.) in ſome counties, as in Maid- . 
fone in Kent, Rye in Suſſex, &c. are in the 
nature of aldermen for governing their ſeveral 
corporations ; ſo in Ferſey, they have a bailiff 
and 12 jurats, or aſſiſtants to govern the 
iſland, | 
JU'RIDICAL (A) ſomething belonging to 


the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, otherwiſe 


| the law 3 ſo jur idical days are ſuch whereon 


courts 
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JURISDICTION (S.) the power or autho- 
rity 


committed to a perſon to decide matters | 


brought before him; the power of a court 


or the extent of any government or authority 
whatever. 1 pl 
RIS-CONSULTUS (5.) among the Ro- 

mans, was a perſon ſkilful or learned in the 


Jaw ; with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 


. 


judge, Ke. : - 
JU'RIS-PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſkill, 


knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 


ſtatutes, or other binding obligations upon 


any people or nation, for the well governing 
and regulating the commonwealth, © 

'ROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 
oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe who 


are ſworn (12 of them, or 24, called a jury) 


to deliver truth upon ſuch evidence as is given 
upon any cauſe in their hearing in an open 
court of judicature, . . 


JURY (S.) in Common Low, ſigniſies thoſe 24 


or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the 


truth of the matter of fact, according to the | - 


evidence given ; the jury ought to be choſe 


out of the ſame claſs or rank with the accu- | 


| ſed, and if he be a foreigner he may demand 
the jury to be half foreigners, and half Engliſ- 
nen; 36 are choſe, againſt which the accuſed 


may object to 24, and ſo pick out ra at his 


pleaſure, who muſt all agree in their verdict, 
and unanimouſly declare him guilty or inno- 
cent, according to which the judge paſſes ſen- 
tence as the law directs. | 


JURY-MAST (s.) is a yard, or other maſts 
put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 


maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 


being furniſhed with ſails, &. the ſhip is 


ſteered and failed as well as they can, wnen 
— or battle the fore or main-maſt is 
oft, | SO 
JUST (A.) ſincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 
- reaſonable, _ | 
JUST (S.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 
the courts of princes, ſometimes called tour- 
naments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fight- 


ing on horſeback, armed with armour, and 


| a ſpear or lance, one perſon to one, 
JUSTICE (S.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 
| neſs, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo 
the name of a ſupreme civil officer or ma - 
giſtrate appointed by the king or common- 
| wealth to do right to the complainants by 
way of law; of theſe there are many ſorts 
and diſtinctions, as juſtices of the peace, who 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 
the peace of the county where they live, of 


which ſome are called of the quorum, or ſu- 


perior to the reſt, without the preſence or 


_ aſſent of whom no buſineſs of importance 


may be tranſacted; their office is to call 


|  eourts are held for the diſpatch of law buſi | 


| 


Y 


* 


before them, and examine and commit to pri- | 


nature of the offence, 


JUS 


ſon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators, ri- 
oters, or other diſturbers of the publiclc 
peace, or to admit ſome to bail, and order 
others to be whipped, &c. according to the 
Juſtice is painted in 

a crimſon mantle-trimmed with Fiver, and 
was called the goddeſs 4/firaa, who holds & 
pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword jn 
the other, f 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 
who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is be done with offenders againſt 
the publick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
thefts, &c, : | 

Fuſtices of Coal Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commiſſioned to determine the cauſe of 


| thoſe who are committed to goal upon of- 


fences committed againſt the publick peace 
and ſafety of the commonwealth, 

Fuſtices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
pointed by the king to hear complaints, and 
determine ſuch ſmall breaches of the publiclæ 
peace, as by ſeveral acts of parliament are re- 
ferred to them, and for the better regulating 
the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 
diers, committing of felons, &c, and theſe 
have juriſdiction either within ſome particular 
corporation, liberty or county, of which ſome 
are called of the guorum, or chief, from the 
words guorum vgs unum eſſe 5, that was 
in their commiſſion, 


Fuſtices of Ni Prius, and Juſtices of Aſ- 


ſize, are now the ſame, and try cauſes of 


right and property between man and man, 
Chief Pater of the King's Bench, is by hie 

office a lord, whoſe bufineſs it is to hear and 

determine all pleas of the crown, wiz, trea» 


ſons, felonies, &c, | 


Chief Ju ſtice of the Common Pleas, hears and 
determines all cauſes at the common-law, 
that is, all perſonal and real cauſes ; and he 
is likewiſe a lord by his place, | 

Lords Fuſtices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 

art of the law is deputed by the king, during _ 
is abſer.ce abroad in foreign countries. 


JUSTVCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juſtice, 


and adminiſters right, | 


JU'STIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 


defended, or proved to be in the right, 


JUSTIFICA'TION (S.) the vindication or 


clearinga perſon's character from ſome blame, 
or accuſation that was laid upon him; in Di- 


* winity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 

- puniſhment threatened in the divine law, by 

2 applying or imputing Chriſt's righteouſneſs to 
1 


the 


nner, and pleading his merits and ſuf. 
ferings in behalf of the offender, | 


JU'STIFY (V.] to vindicate, defend or clear, 


to prove right, innocent, or : harmleſs z in 
Printing, it is the amending certain irregula- 
rities that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being exactly fized, and ſo rendering the 
lanes une ven. | 
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. jog; or thruſt againſt ſuddenly, 

JU'STNESS (S.) when applied to behaviour, 
fignifies honeſty, ſincerity, piety, &c. when 
Spoke of language, means the uſing the moſt 
pure, proper, and fignificant phraſes ; when 
to thought, it means the ranging of the ideas 
of the mind fo methodically, that the truth 
or falſhood of a propoſition appears unde- 

niably certain. 

JUT (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane or 
line of another thing, part, or building. 

r or JU'TTY (S.) any part of a thing that 
ſtands out or beyond the other parts. 

RNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph wor- 
ſhipped by the Roman, and eſpecially by the 
women and maids; by the firſt, becauſe 
they expected by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy 
and ſafe deliveries in child-birth ; by the lat- 
ter, that they might have good matches or 
Huſbands ; the ſtory is, that being a maid 
of great oy Jupiter fell in love with her, 
and for the favour of mutual affection, he 
beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
changing her into a fountain, or making her 
che guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 

the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 
deſs Veſta. x £ 

JU/VENILE (A.) youthful, imperfect, not yet 
ſufficiently ripe, &c. 

JU'XTA-POSITION (S.) a term in Natural 
Philoſophy. exprefling that order of aſſem- 
blage of the component parts of any body, 
that nature has appointed it, whereby one 
body or matter is known and diſtingviſhed 
from another, by the ſeveral properties 
wherewith it is endowed, and the uſes it 
is fitred for. BS. 

IV (S.) a particular plant that twines about 

trees, as the oak, ſticks cloſe to walls, or 
creeps upon the ground, according to its ſi- 
tuation, for its ſupport ; it is an ever-green, 
and was formerly conſecrated to Bacchus, 
whoſe votaries had the form of an ivy leaf 
impreſſed upon them with an hot iron, 

FXWORTH (S.) in Suffalt, a ſmall town, 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant | 


from London 64, computed, and 74 meaſured 
. | 
4 


REAT diſputes have ariſen and are ſtill 
maintained by the Grammerians, whe- 


the Latins very ſeldom uſed it otherwiſe than 
. as a numeral ; the French, in imitation of 
. them, have likewiſe very little uſe for it ex- 
cepting in the foreign names of places, men, 
or things, &c. upon which account ſome 
would alſo have it left out in thoſe Engliſb 
words derived from the Latin, which the 


move, | 


KAA/RL CAT (S.) a country word for | 


pridie kalendas, or the day before the kalends; 


words, [I refer you to the kalendar of the 


KAN (S.) a Perſian name for a governor, op 
ther K be a different letter from C, becauſe | | ; 
mY eee nh KAW (V.) to make a noiſe or cry out like 
a jack-daw ; alſo to breathe with great dif- 


common Ergliſh uſage is to ſtrengthen, by | 


r 


adding K to it, as muſich, arithmeicy, G 
and therefore I ſhall deem it a diſtin lets, 
upon account of the Hebrew names in the 
Bible, as Xadeſb, &c. In our Apbabe, f 
is the tenth letter, and a great number if 
words that are begun with K, others ber 
with C, as Katharine, or Curbarine, &. 
ſimply, as a numeral it ſtood for 250, b 


with a daſh over it, thus, K, x 50000, 


riefts, 
male or bore cat. p f or « 

KAB (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, holding aboy 7 4 
our pink, 

KA/BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary fart of _ | 
marriage permitted in Turkey and Aja, by 2 
which a man may take a woman to him fy he be 
his wife for any particular certain time limit. happe 
ed, by entering his promiſe before the ca, = 
of giving her a' ſum of money agreed upon, heſide 
at his leaving her, or at the expiration of corpſe 
the time limited, and 0 

KA'LENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, or ephe. lace 
meris, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the wh 
week, month, year, &c. other 

KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day c right 


every month, accerding to the Roman com- 
putation of time; their month conſiſted of 
kalends, nones and ides, for the underſtanding 


of which we are to obſerve, 1. That betwin = 
the nones and ides there is always a week's XB 
interval, 2. That only the Aalends are fixed \ nan 
to a certain time of beginning, the none 250 


falling ſometimes at one time and ſometimet 
at another, the greateſt difficulty being upon 
bee of the unequal length of the months 
themſelves, January, March, „ Jah, 
Auguſt, October, . a ag 1 2 
. February of 28, and ſometimes of 29 

days, April, June, September, and November 
of 30 days each, and the Roman method of 
reckoning was backwards; you muſt obſerve, 
that in thoſe months of 31 days, whoſe ides 
fall on the 13th of the ſame month, the 
14th day is called the 19th before the la- 
lends of February, the 15th is called 18, &c, 
till you come to the 31ſt, which is called 
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but this computation being extreme difficult 
to be clearly expreſſed and underſtood by 


Latin Common-prayer-book for tables, &c. 
A'LI (S.) the ſea-herb called glaſs-wort, 
upon account that the aſhes of this weed 
being burnt, are made uſe of in making glaſs, 
ſoap, &c. | : 


principal magiſtrate, | 1 


ficulty. 


KAY or KEY (s.) a wharf, or place made 


fit for, and ordered to be uſed as a place ta 
land goods, certain rates, fees, or charges be · 
ing ſettled for that purpoſe. 


KAT, ACE or KEY'AGE (s.) money pol 
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for wharfoge, or the liberty of landing or 
ſhipping goods at a wharf or key. | 
LEBERS or KE'/BBERS (S.) a ſort of re- 
negades or apoſtate heathens that are tole- 
rated at Iſpaban in Perfia, and dwell in the 
ſuburb Kerabatb; they have nothing com- 
mon with the other Perfians ſave only the 
language, their habit is wholly different, they 
wear great beards contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country; they have neither temples nor 
riefts, nor do they uſe any books of mora- 
fry or devotion, yet they believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell 
and Elyfian Field, conformable to the opi- 
nions of the old heathens; when any one 
dies, they let out a cock into the field from 
the houſe of the deceaſed perſon, and if it 
happens to be ſnapped up by a fox, they 
conclude the ſoul of the departed to be ſafe ; 
des this method of trial, they dreſs the 


corpſe up in its beſt cloaths, and ornaments, | 


and carry it to the church-yard or burying 
place, and prop it up againſt the wall by the 
help of a forked ftick, and if the ravens or 
ether birds of prey- chance to pick out its 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him ſafe; 
but if the left eye, then they are as certain 
he is damned, and in a diſgraceful, con- 
temptuous manner throw the body into the 
it with its head downwards, 

KF/BLEH, KVBLEH, or KVBLAH (S.) the 
name of the temple of Meccha, or to ſpeak 
more properly of the fquare tower, which 
is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that 
moſque ; it fignifies, in Arabick, à place to 
which men turn their faces, and for that rea- | 
ſon the Turks call that part of the moſque at! 
Meccha, towards which they are to turn their 
faces in prayer by this name, and according- 
ly there is a niche in the wall of all the 
moſques of Turkey that looks towards Mec- 
aba, which ſerves for a direction to the peo- 
ple which way to turn themſelves when they 


ray, 
KEcL or KE'CKLE (V.) to make a noiſe in 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch- 
ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
nauſeous to the ſtomach, that occaſions a 
perſon to reach, as though they were going 
to vomit, 
KE'CKLE (V.) among the Sailors, is to wind 
a ſmall rope about the cable to preſerve it 
from galling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter. 
KECKS (S.) the ſtalks or hollow ſtems of 
plants, &c, thoroughly dried in the ſun, or 
otherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
exceeding light, | | 
KEDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip 
is to be brought up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide, and-the ſhip is to go 
with the tide, then they ſet the foreſail, or 
fore-top ſail, and the mizen, and ſo let her 
drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
about, if the come too near the ſhore ; alſo a 
ſmall anchor js uſed in the head of the boat 
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KEE 
which is let fall in the middle of the ſtam, 
if the thip come too near the ſhore, and ſo - 
wind her head about by that, and then lift up 
the anchor again, | | 
KE DGER (8.) the ſeaman*s name for the ans, 

chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſel, or boat. „ 
KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened; 
ſo much as lies in a ſtraight line the one 
whereof is ſcarfed in the tem, and the other 
is let into the ſtern - poſt; to this all the 
ground timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
the upper - works raiſed ; when a ſhip has a a 
deep keel, it is ſaid to have a rank one, 
which is proper to keep her from rolling z 
after a ſhip is built, and ſhe floats too much, 
they put on a falſe keel, or another over that 
with which ſhe was built, to make her take 
deeper hold in the water, : 
KEE'LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 
entrance into ſome ports, | 1 
KEEL-HA'LING or RA KING (S.) a fea pu- 
niſhment exerciſed on malefactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arms, about 
the waiſt, and under the breech- of the of- 
fender, he is hoiſted up to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is let down into the 
| ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
is taken up on the other fide of the ſhip, 
KEE'L-ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end coming out before, the other abaft; 
the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes when 
they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, 
ſo as the water which lies betwixt thoſe tim= 
bers cannnot come to the well of the pump. 
KEE'/LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 


on the ground timbers, directly over the 
keel, through which the bolts are driven, 
which faſten the keelſon ground timbers and 
the keel together. 
KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge 
tools, and alſo to fatyrical, witty writings, 
KEE'NNESS (S.) wittineſs, ſharpneſs, or fit= 
neſs to cut ; ſatyricalneſs, gunningneſs, fub- 
tilneſs, | 
KEEP (V.) to preſerve or retain in one's cuſ- 
tody, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve, 
KEE PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
and ſafety of a perſon, place or thing is 
committed, that it may be ready for the uſe 
it was intended whenever it was called for; 
many officers under the crown are called len- 
ers or wardens, as the keeper or warden of 
the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &. the 
keeper of the great ſeal is a lord by his place, 
and one of the king's privy-council, through © 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
grants from the king pals, which without be- 
ing ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid; 
becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the king is 
a corporation and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under the ſaid ſeal, which is a ſign of the 


-With a hawſer that comes from the ſhip, 


publick faith of the kingdom, and therefore 2 


within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along up- 5 
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be held in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
KEE'PING-CULLY (S.) one that maintains a 
whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his money 
very freely to her, | 
KEO, KAG, or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel or 
veſſel, particularly thoſe broad flat ones in 
which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
relled up. 5 
KEF FAL (S.) a horſe, PR 
-KE'LTER (S.) order, diſpoſition, regularity, 
fitneſs, or preparedneſs for a thing, 
KEMB or COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean 
and untangle a perſon's hair with; allo to 
dreſs flax, &c, 
KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, 
hemp, Ec. , | 
KE/MBO (V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon 
one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. 
KEN (S.) a cant-name for a dwelling-houſe of 
any ſort, but more particularly cottages, 
KEN (V.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or 
find out at a diſtance ;z ſo when a perſon may 
be ſeen and known ata diſtance, he is ſaid to 
be within ker, 
. KE'NDAL (S.) in W:ftmoreland, a large, fair, 
trading town, particularly for the manufac- 
tures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, ſtock - 
ings, Ke. King James I. chang'd their old 
charter for a new one, by which he put the 
government of the town in a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and 24 burgeſſes or common-council 
men, with inferior officers; the town is plea- 
ſantly ſeated in a good air upon the river Can, 
and confifts of two great ſtreets croſſing one 
another, and in them a great market weekly 
on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo a great 
beaſt market once a fortnight ; to this town 
belong ſeven trading companies, viz. mer- 
cers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, 
. taylors, and pewterers, each of which have an 
hall to meet in; the church is very large and 
beautiful, having five rows of pillars in it, and 


has 12 chapels of eaſe, with a good free-ſchool | 


well endowed with exhibitions for its ſcholars 
in Queen 3- College, Oxferd ; the clothing trade 
Was firſt ſettled hers by King Edward III. 
who brought over divers Dutchmen to teach the 
Enghſh, and placed them in ſeveral counties 
for that purpoſe ; diſtant from London 203 
computed, and 257 meaſured miles. 
KE'NILWORTH (S.) in Warwick/hire, a 
handſome, large town, formerly noted for a 
© fine caſtle upon which Robert Earl of Leiceſter 
iipent 60, oocl. in building, repairing, and 
dbdeautifying thereof; diſtant from London 78 
ceomput ed miles. | ; 
© KENK (S.) a Sea term for a rope or cable that 
iz doubles or twiſts upon the pully or block, and 
ſo does not run freely, 


KERN G. a ſoldier in the 1: 


KES 
KENT (S.) is a maritime county, boy 
| the eaſt and part of the for nete 
and the other part by Suſſex, on the welt b 
part of Ae . and on the north by the 
Thames ; the length from Ramſpate in the fl 
of Thanet in the weſt, to the iſle of G., 
northward is about 56 miles, and about x 
miles broad, which makes the circumference 
about 160 miles; in the time of the he. 
tarchy it was an entire kingdom by itſelf; i 
is in the form of the head of a battle. at: 
the air, though thick, upon account of the 
vapours ariſing from the ſea and rivers thy 
ſurround it, is yet both wholſome and ten. 
perate ; the ſoil towards the eaſt is unew, 
rifing into little hills; the weſt is more ley 
and woody, in all places fruitful, and equay 
any other part of the realm for plenty; it i 
divided into five laths, and they into ſy 
hundreds, in which are about 439,400 houſe 
408 pariſhes, and 30 towns; it ſends 10 
members to parliament, and contains about 
250, ooo inhabitants. . 
KERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or to 
ſtone or timber upon the mouth of a well; 
alſo the large timbers that are put to dhen 
vats, &c, £2 
KE'RCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH (s.) 
thin light garment, made of all forts cf 
tuft, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear it 


nature, 

KE'RMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcenee, 
as is generally imagined, about the ſize of 
Juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and ſhining, 


of a beautiful red, and full of mucilaginous 
Juice of the ſame colour, that ſticks to the + 


holm-oak of Spain, and other hot countries; 
it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet agree- 
able taſte, and its liquor contains abundance 
of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become inſect 
of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed both in 
dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordial, for which 
reaſon they are confected. 

KERN or CORN (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fiſh, 
&c. that it may keep ſweet a great while, 
infantry, 
who uſed foxmerly to be armed with a dart 
and a ſword which had a ſmall rope faſtened 
to it, that when they threw or caſt it at their 
enemies (which was their cuſtom) they might 
draw it back again; in our Statutes it ſignifies 
a ſtrolling vagabond, 


KE'RNEL (S.) the inſide or eatable part of a 


nut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an apple, orange, 
apricot, c. alſo the beſt or choiceſt part ef 
a book, ſpeech, &c. 


KE'/NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place of a | KE/RSEY (S.) a woollen manufacture, be- 


dog, fox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a chan- 


tween a ſtuff and a cloth. | 


nel or common place where the water drains | KESWICK (S.) in Cumberland, was formerly 


1 off in ſtreets; alſo a pack or company of 
' Hounds or hunting dogs are called a kennel of | 


a place of good note, but now much decayed; 
it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded by very high 


hills, and is now chiefly inhabited by minen 


- hounds, 


(there 


the. pocket to be taken out by the hand to 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus of | 
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ſevetal mines in and near it). 
who bave their ſmelting-houſe by the Par- 
went fide, which runs by this town, which 
in the only noted place in Europe, where black 
lead is found; the market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 218 computed 
and 233 meaſured miles. ; a 

KE/TCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat that is uſed 
to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 


arge ſhips. : 

Wn ERING (S.) in Northamptonſhire, plea- 
fantly ſeated on a rifing ground, is a handſome 
town, and hath a well-frequented market on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 57 computed, 
and 72 meaſured miles. 8 : — 

KETTLE (S.) a broad open veſlel uſed to boil 
liquors, food, &c. 5 

KEY (S.) an inſtrument where with locks are 

and ſhut; in Mufich, it is that note 


{there being 


in which the airs of every compeſition are 


ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
flat or ſharp, according. as the third note 
above it is two whole tones, or one and a 
balf; A and C are the two natural keys that 
uſe no artificial ſharps or flats; A is natu- 
rally flat, and has one whole tone and a 
half above it, and a whole tone below it; 
C is naturally ſharp, and has two whole 
tones immediately above it, and a half note 
or tone below or under it, and whenever 
the other letters are uſed, they muſt be flat- 
ted or ſharped to-make them anſwer this de- 
finition. In Arcbitecture, the 2 of an arch 
or vault is the top or laſt ſtone that is put in 
to fill up the ſpace, and is uſually ſet a little 
protuberant beyond the reſt, both for diſ- 
tinction and ornament- ſake, and according 
to the different orders it is uſed in, it is dif- 
ferently ornamented ; in Church Matters, it is 
the power of excommunicating or abſolving; 
and in Secret Writing, it is the alphabet or 
manner of interpreting the marks, characters, 
contractions, orders, &c. uſed to conceal 
what is written from vulgar eyes; in Muſical 
Inſtruments, ſuch as ſpinnets, organs, harp- 
fichords, &c. they are thoſe little pieces of 
flat wood, ivory, &c. upon which the fingers 
are placed to raiſe the jacks, | 
KEY/NSHAM (S.) in Somerſerſpire. a foggy, 
ſmoaky town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 
' Avon, and its principal trade is malting ; in 
the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
in which are frequently found ſtones in form 
of ſerpents, but generally without any repre- 
ſentation of a head. 
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KVCK-SHAWS (S.) dainties, nieeties or ya- 
rities, as cheeſfe-cakes, fricaſies, &c, 
KID (S.) the young of a goat; alſo a nick» 
name for a child or young perſon, . 
KYDDERMINSTER (S.) in Worceft 
large, compact, and well-inhabit 
fituated on the Sur ; the people are wholly 
employed in weaving woollen cloths and 
linſey-woolſeys, which latter are very rarely 
made any where elſe; it is governed by a 
bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common=- 


ire, a 


council men, and proper ſubordinate officers 3 


it has a good market weekly on Thurſday g 
diſtant from London 8g computed, and 104% 
meaſured miles. 


KIDNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil 
dren or young perſons, by deluding them with 


ſpecious pretences, 
KI'DNAPPER (S.) one that decoys childres 
away, and ſhips them, or ſells them for ths 
plantations. y 


KUDNEYS (s.) that part of-2n animal whos 


uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood g 

their number is-commonly but two, though. 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, whack 
are fituate the one between the liver and muſ- 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle am 
the left fide ;z in man the right is lower than 
the left; but in quadrupeds it 1s commonly 
the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins 
and the diaphragm, by their exterior mem 
brane, and to the bladder by the ureters; their 
figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean; they ate 
of a glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals ; they ang 
covered with two membranes, each of whack - 
hath arteries and veins. In common 
tion, it means a party, ora perſon's inclination, 
as, He is one of the kidney, Sc. or, He is one 
of a ſtrange kidney, meaning of an odd humony 
or diſpoſition ; there is alſo a pleaſant ſort af. 
ſummer pulſe called 4/dzey beans by ſome, or 
French beans by others. 

KIDWE'LLY (S.) in Carmarthenſhire, South- 
Wales, a mean, tho' a mayor-town, ſeated on 
the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſkermen, 
and has two markets weekly, wiz. on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from London 174 
computes, and 222 meaſured miles. 

KILGA/RREN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South» 
Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 
conſiſting af one ftreet, governed by a port- 
reeve and bailiffs, with a good market weekly 

on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 160 come 
puted, and 189 meaſured miles. 


KHA/ZINE (S.) the grand ſeignior's treaſury, 
where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces are 
kept, and alſo part of the wardrobe. 

KIBEs (S.) a troubleſome ſore that ariſes in the 
heels of children, and ſome grown people, 

occaſioned by ſevere cold. : 

KICK (V.) to ſtrike a perſon with one's foet, 


and which is commonly deemed very ig- 


j 
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; 


nominious. 


KLLHAM (S.) in the Eaſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, 


is a town about half a mile long, drily ſituated 
upon the Woulds; it has a market weekly 

on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 157 com- 

puted, and 200 meaſured miles. 


KILL or KILN. (S.) a furnace or place where ' 


br:cks, pipes, potters ware, &c. are burnt 3 
alſo a method of drying malt, 


* 
* 


I (V.) violently to take away, deprive cf. 
5 er 


town, 
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er deſtroy the life of any creature, tree, er 


plant. | . 
Kg LO (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, a pretty 
' town, whole market is weekly on Friday; 

diftant from London 47 computed, and 54 

' meaſured miles. 

KIN or KU/NDRED (S.) relations, or thoſe 
allied both by blood and marriage. 


KIND (S.) a ſort, ſpecies, or manner of a 


thing. | 

KIND (A.) loving, affectionate, tender, well 
diſpoſed. 

KINDLE (V.) to light, ftir vp, increaſe, or 
cauſe fire where none appeared, to begin and 
promote quarrels, diſſenſions, &c. alſo ſpoken 
of the bringing forth young by rabbits, 

KINDNESS (S.) good offices, friendly ac- 
tions, beneficence, charity, &c. | 

KING (S.) the ſupreme magiſtrate, monarch, 
or potentate, in thoſe nations where a ſingle 
perſon has the power over the people, as in 
England, France, Spain; among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, they were both rulers 
and prieſts. The common language of Ang, 

is we, which began in Ergland in the time 
of king Jobn; with Us, the law makes it 
high treaſon barely to imagine or intend the 
death of the king ; he is impowered by the 
prerogative of his office, to make war or 
peace, leagues and treaties; to give commiſ- 
frons for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
zines, caſtles, ſhips, publick monies, &c. he 
convokes, adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves 
rliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 

in paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it; he may increaſe the number 
of members of either houſe of parliament at 
leaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
fent have no right of ſending burgeſſes; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen ; debts due to him are always to be 
firft ſarisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. 
and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others; he 
may diſtrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land, is not obliged 
to demand his rent as others are, may ſue 
in what court ke pleaſes, and diſtrain where 
he lifts ; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute re- 
trains him unleſs he be particularly named, 
In caſes where the king is plaintiff, his offi- 
cers with an arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
party; he has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
idiots and lunaticks, and all eſtates revert to 
him when no heir is to be found; all treaſure 

' trove, that is, money, plate or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him ; 


and alſo all waifs, trays, wrecks, lands re- K/NGDOM (S.) in common Speech, means 


covered from the ſea, &, He can unite, 
ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 
bifſhopricks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 
his letters erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 
he can diipenſe with the rigour of ſuch eccle- 
Sh 2 5 5 ö 


and a ſword to be ſworn upon, a gilt crown, 


filver, and his coat is only ſatin embroidered 


ſtaſtical laws that are not confirm 

of parliament, as for a baſtard to bes 
a biſhop to hold a benefice in commenday, Ga 
he can diſpenſe with ſuch acts of parliament 
where he himſelf alone is concerned, to mo. 


- derate the ſeverity of the law according tg 


equity, to pardon a man condemned by lay 
except in appeals of murder; the laws aſcrile 
various perfections to him, belonging to ng 
other man; no flaw or weaknefs is found in 
him, no injuſtice or error, no nexligence 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood; he i 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf, and fo ng 
liable to death; the minute one hing dies 
his heir is king fully and abſolutely, without 
any ceremony of coronation, &c. yet, not- 
withſtanding all theſe great privileges, by 
cannot make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 
without the conſent of the people aſſemblel 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, Ther: 
are ſome officers that have this appellativ, 
and are called kings at arms, which are the 
prin@pal heralds to pronounce the king's plea. 
ſure, as to peace, war, &c, Formerly th 

were Created by the king himſelf, but now the 
ceremony is performed by the earl marſtal, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by an 
inſtrument duly figned by the king himſelf; 
at the creating garter king at arms, the fol» 
lowing particulars are provided, wiz. a book 


and a collar of SS, a bowl of wine, which 


is the new garter's fee, and a coat of arms, |} 


of velvet richly embroidered : The form of 
coronation is as follows; firſt, garter kneel- 
ing down before the king, or his repreſenta- 
tive the earl marſhal, his majeſty's ſword 
lying on a book, garter lays his hand uvon 


the book and ſword, while Clarencieux reads | 


the oath, upon which garter kifles the book 
and ſword ; then Clarencieux reads the letters 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of which 
the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, and 
pouring it upon his head, names him garter; 
after this he puts on him his coat of arms, 
the collar of SS about his neck, and the 
crown upon his head: Clarencicux and Ner- 
roy are much the ſame, A common herald 
has no crown, and his collar of SS is plain 


with gold : The difference between a herald 
and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat of 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the oaths 
ſomewhat different, 

King's Widow, was the widow or relict 
of the king's tenant in chief, who to keep the 
land after her husband's deceaſe, was obliged 
to make oath in Chancery, that ſhe would not 
marry without the king's leave, 


the dominions, lands, or countries ſubject 
to a prince called a king; in Philofopty, it 
means only a. certain diſtribution of natur 

productions, as the vegetable kingdom, the 
mineral kingdem, &c, | 
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| KINGSBRIDGE (S.) in Devonſbire, which 


| * from London 170 computed, and 202 mea- 


\ 


in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe they 
relate the hiſtory of the kings of Vrael and 

dab; the two firſt are commonly called 
the firſt and ſecond books of Samuel; it is 
ſuppoſed that Samuel wrote part of the firſt, 
that Gad and Nathan continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijab and Iddo wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth 1s 
intirely uncertain, | | 


although it be but a mean town, yet it has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
ſured miles. 


| 
KINGSCLERE (S.) a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
ire, ſeated in the wood-lands, was famous. 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxon 
kings ; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Lenden 45 computed, and 52 
meaſured miles, ef 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well-built, pleaſant, 
and ancient corporate town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; the ſummer aſſizes 
for the county are uſually held here; it was 
formerly noted for being the place where the 
Britiſh and Saxon kings were crowned ; diſ- 
tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea- 
ſured miles, ; 5 
KINSMAN (S.) a male couſin, or relation 
below a brother, one of the ſame blood or 
family; alſo one allied by marriage. 
KINSWOMAN (S.) a the couſin, &c. 
KINTAL (S.) the ſtandard weight of many 
eaſtern nations, which according to their 
various cuſtoms, weighs more or leſs, and is 
like our hundred weight, to which all others 
in groſs weight have relation, 
KIPE (S.) a fort of wicker fiſh- net. 
KVRBY-MORE SIDE (S.) in the Nortb-Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire on the edge of the moors, 
which though but an indifferent town, yet it 
hata weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 167 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles: 


" 


KIRBY. STEVENS or K/RKBY-STEVEN| 
S.) in Vefmoreland, a noted town for ſtock- 


1ng-weavers z has a good market weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 188 computed, 
and 224 meaſured miles, | | 


RIRK (S.) the Scotch term for a church, or 


place of meeting for religious worſhip. N 
KURKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſt ire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; and 


only remarkable for a free-ſchdol founded KNA (S.) a protuberance, bump, knob or 


by Henry Colborn, citizen of London, in the 
year 1674, in which are three maſters ;'dif- 
tant from London 162 computed, and 191 
meaſured miles. Eg 
KIRK-OSWALD (S.) in Cumberland, à poor 
town with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 
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'KVRTLE (s.) a bundle of flax or hemp, colts 


* taining 22 he 
KVRTON. (S.) W Lincolnſpire, a confiderable 
ton whoſe market is weekly on Saturday 3 


meaſured miles, | ; 
KISS (V.) to ſalute with kindneſs and reſpect” 
by touching the lips or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another. | 5 
KISS (S.) a ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of 
love and reſpe&, with the lips of one perſon 
being applied to the lips or cheeks of another, 


Chritopher ; alſo a ſmall fiddle that dancing» 
maſters carry in their pockets; alſo a broad, 
ſhallow tub to put pickled falmon in 
KITCHIN (S.) in Architecture, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms in a houſe, wherein 
the vtuals for the family is dreſſed; but in 
noblemens and gentlemens ſeats or palaces, 
it is commonly one of the out-offices, that 
the grandeur of the building may not be leſ- 
ſened or incommoded by the meanneſs or any 
inconvenience of the office, 
KVTCHIN-STUFF (S.) the greaſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſeveral offices per- 
formed in the cooking of victuals, whether 
it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &c, and 
it is commonly the cooks perquiſite. 
KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; alſo 2 play- 
thing or amuſement for children, made of 
paper properly paſted upon packthread tied 
| to a piece of hoop ftick, in the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, Which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diftanc 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up into the air to a very great heighth, 
according to the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 


male or female, ; 


the flapping of a mill, 
KLVCKER (S.) a journeyman ſhoe-maker 
that ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers 


that cuts out the work for the ſeats-men or 
makers; alſo a ſaleſmans ſervant that in- 
vites cuſtomers to buy cloaths, Who by way 
of deriſion is called a barker. BE 


for the time when a hare, &c, takes buck, 


* gerdemain trick, 


knot that ſtands or grows out upon a tree, 
a ſtag's horn, &c. | 3 

&NA'/GGY (A.) knotty, or full of bumps or 
bunches, : 


leather, thick cloth, &c, in which ſoldiers 
carry neceſſaries from place to place, by ſling» 


diſtant from Londen 210 computed, and 259 | 


mcalured miles, 


| ing f 22 them over ons ſhoulder. 


of about five pounds each,” | 


diſtant from London 117 computed, and 137 


KIT (S.) the contraction of the name of 


KFTLING or K'TTEN (S.) a young cat, 
KLICK (V.) to make a particular noiſe like - 


in to buy wares ; alſo the ſore-man, or ons 


KLI'CKETING (s.) the huntſman's phrsſe 


KNACK (S.) a ſleight in any art, the craft or 
| myſtery in any trade, a pretty artifice or le- 


ENA'P-SACK (s.) a bag or fack made of 


KNA'RES-" | 


wennn 


i. 


* 
- 
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KNA'RESBOROUGH (S:).in the 7777 Riding 
of Torſbire, a town three furlongs in length 
a incompaſſed with the deep river Nd, 
* and was ſtrengthened with a caſtle ſituated 
upon a craggy rock, which is now demoliſhed, 
but it is ſtill famous for the ſweer ſpaw, or 
vitrioline well, the ſtinking or ſulphur well, 
St, Mupuſſe's well, and the dropping well; 
* likewiſe for the ſoil's being exceedingly adapt- 
. ed for the growing of liquorice, and a fort of 
marle, both ye!low and ſoft, which makes 
extraordinary manure z this is a borough 
ton, that ſends two members to parliament z 
it has a good market weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 149 computed, and 175 
. meaſured miles. | 
KNAVE (S.) when applied to Children, is a 
familiar word of pleaſure ; and anciently ſig- 
nified a ſervant ; ſo in the old tranſlation of 


. Ing, impoſing, raſcally fellow. 
rave Line, in Sbip-bailding, is a rope, 
the end of which is fattened to the croſs- 
trees under the main or fore-top, and ſo 
- comes down by the ties of the ramhead, unto 
\. Which there is ſeized a piece of billet about 
two foot long, with a hole in the end of it, in 
which the line is reeved and brought to the 
ſhip's fide; and haled up tort to the ſails, the 
uſe whereof is to keep the ties and halliards 
from turning upon one another, | 
_ KNA'/VERY (S.) formerly ſignified only ſla- 
| very, or mean ſervice, but now generally 
. means cheating, and other vile practices. 
KNA'VISH (A) Aimoneſt, fraudulent, de- 
ceitful, &c. 


paſte, to mak e pies or bread with. 
KNEE (S.) in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 
the body that terminates the thigh and be- 
. gins the leg; in Ship-burlding, thoſe crooked 
timbers that bind the beams and futtocks 
together by being bolted into both of then), 
ade called knees, - | ; a 
KNEEl. (V.) to ſtand or bear one's ſelf upon 
f one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this 
by is by us efteemcd the moſt humble poſture 
; 
4 


of tvpplicants of all forts, and is therefore 
uſed in the church at the confeſſions, like- 


[By preſence, and in courts of judicature upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 5 
ENEEL/ING- (S.] the act of bowing down, ; 
or reſting upon the knees, and is commoniy 
the ſign. of. ſubmiſſion to, or adoraticn of 
the p:rſon or thing before, or to whom it is 
done. a 
EKNELL (S.) the ſound of a paſſing bell, for- 
merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
pertute, and now at the time of burial, or 
quickly after their death; alſo the tone cr 
ſound of à bell rung upon any fuch like 
mournfu} occaſon. 13 
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the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave of 
Chrift ; but it now generally means a cheat- | 


KNEAD(V.) to work dough in a trough fit for | 


* EI ba 


ſeller, collector, or delighter in toys, cur. 
fities, rarities, &c, 

KNICK-KNACKS (S.) toys, dainties, cur. 
oſities, play-things, &c. 


IKNIFE (3,) a ſharp inſtrument uſed =_ 


many occaſions, as to cut victuals, pare lea. 
ther thin, ſhape wood for ſhoe- heels, eut 
tobacco, &c. 

KNIGHT (S.) an honorary title given to men 
of ſuperior worth, ability, and fortune; and 
in former Times, was ſometimes given to wo- 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the city of 
Tortoſa from falling into the hands of the 
Mcers, in 1149, by a ſtout reſiſtance and vigo- 
rous attack of the beſiegers, by which meant 
the 7/cors were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame ; but 
it is now reſtrained only to the male ſex, 

and ſigniſies really ſome excellent perſon, ya. 
liant and dextrous in feats of arms; and az it 
refers only to perſonal merit, fo it dies with 
the bearer, but during his life it raiſes hima 
degree above a gentleman; the ceremony was 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing; 
the ceremonies have been various, as a hor 
on the ear, and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 
a ſword, after which a ſhoulder-belt and gilt 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accou- 
trements were put on, aud being thus habited 
like a right, he was led in great pomp tg 
the church ; but it being now among us only 


* 


ſon's kneeling before the king, who touching 
him with a ſword, fays, Riſe up Sir A. B. 
There are many military orders, the members 
whereof are called knights, as of the Garia, 
Bath, Malta, Gulden Fleece, Cc. &c. 


lands were held formerly under the king, 
that obliged the holder perſonally to go into 
the king's wars, wherever he ſhould have 
occaſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend another 
in his ſtead. 


abandoned creatures, Who for a ſmall reward 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before a 
magiſtrate, or in a court of judicature, tho 
it is really falſe, or they know nothing 
about it. 5 : 


- wiſe at the delivery of petitions in the king's | KNIGET-E'RRANT (S.) an enthufiaftick, 


mad fellow, who under the notion of te. 
lieving diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fighting 
w.th windmills inſtead of giants, &c. 
KENIGH'TON (S.) in Radnor ſbire, South-Wales, 
a fair, weil-bu.lt town, well frequented, and 
carries on a tolerable trade, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londsn 
114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 
KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tie, or faſ- 
ten together; but it is particularly ſpoke of 
the manner of weaving ſtockings from wor- 
| Ned, thread, fiik, &. this is done two ways, 
either by hand with ſingle pins called knit- 
ting needles, or in a cutious machine or con- 


KNICK-KNACKETA/RIAN' (s.) a dealer, 


trivance 


a titular honour, it is conferred by the per- 


Knights Service, a tenure by which ſeveral | 


Knights of the Pol, a wretched ſet of 


abited 
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tfjvante called a frame, ſaid to be invented 

by William Lee, M. A. Anno 1599, and 

thoſe who work thexeat are called frame - 

work Knitters. | 

KNOB or KNOP (S.) a bunch, protuberance, 
or excreſcence growing out of a tree; alſo. 
the cant name for a man's head, | 

KNOCK (V.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon 


a a perſon's door, &c. with a ſtick, ham- | 


mer, &c. , : 
KNOT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a company or 
crew of fellows got together for an ill pur- 
ſe, as to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c, 
ſometimes it means a difficulty to be got over 
that is almoſt inſuperable; and ſomefimes 
means a line, firing, &c. tied into bunches, 
or knots; and in Graſs, Flowers, Ec. it 
means a joint or hard part; among the Sai- 
hrs, there are two ſorts of ters, which are 
made ſo that they will not flip or ſlide, the 
one called a bowling knot, with which they 
faſten or tie the bowling bridles to the crin- 
gles; the other is called a wale Inet, which 
is made by the weaving the three ſtrands of 
a rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtop- 
pers, and top-ſail ſheets 3 in Dreſs, it is an 
ornament made ſometimes of various co- 
loured ribbands, and ſometimes all of one 
colour, according to a perſon's fancy, and 
wore ſometimes upon the head, ſometimes 
upon the ſhoulders, and ſometimes at the 
knees; alſo a curious ornament in penman- 


ſhip, ; 

KNO'/TSFORD (S.) in Cheſhire, finely ſituated, 
and parted as it were into two towns by the 
brook called Bickin, called the upper and the 
lower towns ; the market and town houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, are in 
the lower town ; and the parochial chapel is 
in the upper town; the market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 133 computed, 
and 1 66 meaſured miles. * 

KNOTTINESS (S.) full of knots, difficulties 
and intricacies, 6 

KNOW {V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perfect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair, | 5 

9 (A.) learned, ſkilful, dextrous, 


KNO/WLEDGE (S.) the underſtanding, per- 
ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to us in 
matters of fact by ſenſation, and in matters 
of ſcience by reflection, or comparing the 
relation of the particular ideas excited in our 
minds by the various properties of the thing 
or matter conſidered of,. from whence we 
conclude the certainty or abfurdity of the 
propoſition laid down. e 

KNU'BBLE (v.) to fight or beat with the fiſt 
cloſed, or the knuckles, | 


KNU/BBLE (S.) a knob or knot in any thing ; 
and particularly applied to one of the protu- 
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KNU'CKLE or KN'/UCKLE DOWN (V.) 
to ſtoop, bend, yield, comply with, or ſubs 
mit to; and is a palticFular phraſe uſed by 
lads, at a play called taw, wherein they fre- 
quently ſay, Knuckle down to your tazy, or fix 
your hand exactly in the place where yotr 
marble lies. NT es | 

KNU/CKLES- (S.) the middle joints of the 
fingers; and particularly contidered when 
the hand is cloſed, and the ſkin is ſtretehed 
tight over the bones, which men and boys 
fight, box, and beat their adverſaries with, - 

KRE'KYTHE (S.) in Caernarvonſhire North - 
Wales, a ſmall, poor town - corporate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 171 computed, and 203 mea- 
ſured miles, | 63-26 

KUL or KOUL (S.] the Turkiſh name for 2 . 
ſlave; all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or receive an 
ſalaries out of the exchequer, are called Au, 
or the grand ſeignior's ſlaves ; and among 
them it is eſteemed a more valuable privilege 
than the bare name of ſubject ; becauſe as 
they are commonly men of authority, the 
generally male-treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe 
ill, who have no other quality than that of 
a ſubje&, from which there is no relief, be- 
cauſe no one can come at the ſpeech of the 
emperor but through them; the ſubje& durſt 
offer no affront to them, nor hardly vindi- 
cate their right againſt their, impoſitions. 
Fheſe kuls refign themſelves wholly to the 
emperor's pleaſure, execute whatever he 
commands, and believe even death itſelf un- 
dergone by his order no leſs than martyr- 
dom, . | ; 

KU'/RTCHI (S.) the militia among the Per- 
ſian, particularly conſiſting of horſemen col- 

lected from among the nobility, whoſe gene- 

ral or commander is called &urtcbi baſcbi. 

KY!/NETON (S.) a pretty large, well- built 
town in Hereforaſbire, whoſe inhabitants are 
chiefly clothiers, and who carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in narrow cloths ; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; and is very confiderable z 
diſtant from London 114 computed, and 146 
meaſured miles, ; | E 

KYNETON (5) in Warevickſhire, an ancient 
town, but of no great repute, with a ſmall 

market weekly on Tueſday; diſtant fron 

Lendon 61 computed, and 72 meaſured miles. 

KY'/PHONISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment 

frequently inflited upon the primitive mar- 

tyrs after the following manner; the body of 
the perſon was anointed with honey, and ſa 
expoſed to the ſun for the flies and waſps to 

' ſting and torment him, the ſufferer being 

ſometimes only tied to a ſtake, ſometimes 

hoiſted up in the air and ſuſpended in a baſker, 
and ſometimes ſtretched out upon the ground 
with his hands tied behind him. Be 


KY!STUL (S.) in Phyich, is a bag or mem- 


brane in the form of a bladder, full of un- 
natural humours, Bs: PE ri 


berant corners of a loaf of bread, efteered by 
moſt people delicious eating. ES | 
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- cauſe of its ſoft and meiting ſound or pronun- |. 


| Tends a word of one ſyllable, it is wrote 
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ed; in Heraldry, it is ſomething added to the 


LA/BIAL (A) ſomething belonging or apper- | 


LABORATORY (S.) a work-houſe, and 
eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the | 


prepare medicines ; alſo the 'work-houſe or 
© plates where the engineers of an army make | 
or prepare their ſeveral fire-works or ſtores, 


geld, army, or camp, it is called the 4 
k 5 


L AB 
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8 the eleventh letter in our alphabet, and is 
one of thoſe con ſonants called liquids, be- 


Giation, and being placed between a mute 
conſonant and a vowel, renders the ſyllable 
more gentle than when two other conſo- 
nants meet; it is now almoſt a general rule, 
excepting in ſurnames of perſons, that when 


double, as hall, ball, &c. but when it ends 
words of more ſyllables than one, it is fingle, 
as handful, Fc. it is remarked of ſeveral peo- 
ple, as the Chineſe, &c. that thoſe words 
which have : in them they cannot pronounce, 
but change it into J, as for Perrus they ſay Pe- 
"this, Francis, Flancis, Sc. it is ftill uſed as 
4 numeral, and when wrote ſingly ſtands for 
$0; and anciently, when a dafh was drawn 


thwart the head of it, thus, L, it ftood for 
50,000, or fifty thouſand, 2 
ABA'RUM (S.) a Reman ſtandard, confiſting 
of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, \crofſing 
it at right angles, from which hung a rich 
Areamer of a purple colour, -fometimes a- 
dorned with precious ſtones ; till the time of 
Corftantine it had an eagle painted on it, but 
that emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, | 
with a cypher expreſſing the name of Jeſus, 
ABEL (S.) among the Matbematicians, is a. 
long, thin braſs ruler with a ſmall fight at 
one end, and a center hole at the other, uſed 
with a tangent-line on the edge of a circum- 
ſerenter, to take altitudes, &c. with the 
4, it is a nairow flip of parchment, 
paper, &c. affixed to a deed to hold-the ſeal, 
and ſo any thing annexed or added by way 
of explication to a will or teſtament is called 
a label or codicil; alſo the title or name of 
any thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo call- 


arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from the el- 
der brother; alſo the ribbands hanging down 
on each ſide of a mitre, crown, &c. are called 
labels, 8 


taining to the lips; from whence thoſe letters 
that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronun- 
ciation are called /abrals, ſuch as b, p, m. 


chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in 
Pbarmacy, N Dc. alſo the apart- 


ment in an hoſpital where they compound or 


ſuch as fuzes, ſhells, quick match, carcaſſes, 
gc. in a gariſon; but when it is done in the 
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LABO/RTOUS or LA'BOURSOME (.) fn 
viſh, hard, labour, or work, Pains- taking 


induſtrious. | 
LABO'RIOUSNESS: (S.) flaviſhneſt. hard. 
requiring much labour, pains, 2nd 


working, 

. application. ö 0 
ABO UR (S.) pains, cloſe application t 

or wa aber 3 alſo . of a _ 

in travel or child - birth. 

LA/BOUR (V.) to ſtrive earneſtly, to tile 
much pains, to be very induſtrious; among 
the Samen, a ſhip is ſaid to labour when ſtt 
rolls and tumbles very much either a-hul 
under ſail, or at anchor. 4 VOTER 

LA'BOURANT (S.) an underling or ſervam 
that does the ſſaviſh part in chymiſtry, 2 

the — — ig looking after the fires, clean. 

ing the veſſels, &c. 

LA'BOURER (S ) one that takes much paing, 

works very hard, and fticks cloſe to his bu- 

fineſs ; but-in common ſpeech, it means one 
that does the moſt ſlaviſh and leſs artful par 

of maſonry or bricklayer's work, , 

LA'BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) any fruitleſs zt. 

tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackamoor 

white, &c. | ; 

LA'BYRINTH (s.) a Term for the regula 
diſpoſing of buildings, trees, or walks, with 
ſo many windings and turnings that it is 
difficult to find the way out of it; ancient 

hiſtory farniſhes us with four very famous 
ones, the firſt built by Dædals in the iſle of 
Crete, to ſecure the minotaur ; the ſecond, 
that built by the command of Pſanincticu, | 
king of Egypt, in the iſle of Merbe, (aid t6 
conſiſt of 3000 edifices, among which were 
12 palaces ;. the third, that of Lennos, famec 
For its ſumptuous pillars; the fourth, that of 
Traly, which Porſenna king of Hetruria de. 
figned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
ſors ; it is now a common thing in a large 
garden to have a labyrinth in one part of it; 
in common ſpeech, it fignifies any difficulty 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate 
himſelf from; among the /natonifts, the 
ſecond cavity of the internal ear, which is 
hollowed out of the cs Petroſum, is ſo called, 

LA'CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gum, or n- 
ther wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and franſ- 

parent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pm, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, yat- 

niſhing, japanning, &c. ſome affirm it to 
de ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thoſe 
creatures lay or make upon the twigs of 
trees, much like honey by the bees, &c. 
there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome natural and 
ſome artificial. INE: 

LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 

ilk, &e. but that wove of ſuperfine white 
thread, and worn. by ladies upon their head- 
cloaths, ruffles, &c, is eſteemed moſt curious, 
that of ſilk being for other purpoſes, is ſeldom 
ſo valuable ; there are many forts, ſome of 

gold and filver thread, ſuch as is worn by of- 
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ficers,in the army upon their coats, hats, 5 
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(A,) | 
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times of thread, and ſometimes of filk, ap- 


or other lace upon them; alſo to beat or 


friend or relation. 
 LACINIATED (A,) notched, jagged, or cut 


| LACK((V.) to want, defire, covet, or wiſh for 


Kc. alſo of worſted of divers colours, ſuck 
as footmen, &c, wear upon their liveries; 


- alſo the name of a very uſeful ftring or line, [LA'DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- | 


ſometimes made round like a cord, and 
ſometimes flat like a narrow ribband, ſome- 


plied to garments, in which iſlet- holes are 
made on purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe 
or make the garment fit tight and ftraight to 
the ſhape of a perſon, as womens ſtays, 
_ childrens coats, &c. 8 
LACE (V.) to draw a garment cloſe by the 


help of a firing, line or lace; alſo to orna-|LADE or LOAD (v.) to put ſo many goods 


ment or adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, filver 


threſh heartily or ſeverely. 


LA'CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being |LA'DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burden that 


torn or rent aſunder. 5 
LA'CERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 
cloth, garment, &c. aſunder ; alſo to tear a 
perſon's fleſh by whipping. 
LACERA'TION (S.) a tearing, or rending a- 


ſunder. g 


LA/CERNA (S.) a looſe upper garment worn LA Dy (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 


by the Romam over all their other cloaths; 
LACHE'SIS (S.) the youngeſt of the three 
deſtinies, that holds the diſtaff of life whilſt” 


ber fiſter Cloto ſpins the thread, and Arropos |LA!DY-BIRD (s.) the name of a ſmall, beau- 


cuts it off, +» " > 
LACHRYMA'TION (S.) weeping or crying 


for departed-friends, misfortunes, troubles, or LAG (V. ) to loiter or ſtay behin. 
diſappointments alſo the ſweating or breath- [LAG (S.) the hindermoſt, ar one that ſtays; g 


ing 2 kind of moiſture thro the pores of 
the ſkin, or of plants, Sc. 2 850 


LACHRYMA/TORIES (S.) earthen veſſels |LA/GON (S,) an old law word for a patel of 


in which the ancients ſaved the tears of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
Feaſed, and buried them with the departed 


In upon the edges, like the lea ves of divers 
ſorts of plants, | h 


a thing, = 
LA'CKER(S.) a ſort of liquor made of gum lac, 
uſed by frame-makers, cabinet-makers, &c, 
to ornament their works, | 
LA'CKEY (S.) a page, footman, or perſon 
kept always to be in waiting, and at the 
command of the keeper to go of errands, 


&c, 4 . : 
LACO NICK (A) ſhort, brief, conciſe, ſen- 


tentious, uſing but few words, after the man- | 1 
LAT (s.) all that part of the people that 


. 


ner of the Lacedemonians, > 
LA/CONISM (S,) a ſmart, briſk, witty, Hort 
expreſſion, or manner of ſpeaking, , - 
LAC'TATION (S.) che ſuckling a child, or 
the actual ſucking or drawing milk out of the 
nurſe's breaſt, 1 
LACTEAL or LA/CTEOUS (A.) whitiſh, 
2 ſomething belonging or appertaining 
o milk. 7 


LACTUFICAL or LACTVFICK (A.) of a| 


JJV 


by ladies and gentlemen upon their cloaths, LAp (s.) a youth, young man, a big or luſty 


LA DLE (S.) a very uſeful inſtrument in abun- 


not cover the eyes, 


boy; a common word with the Scotch nation 
for all males of the human kind, 


cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tree, wall, &c, mada by boring 
holes oppoſite to one another in ot thro” 
the ſides of rails, through which ſmall round 
ſticks are put ; theſe being well faſtened, are 
ſet ſloping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 
pair of ſtairs; alſo any gradual aſcent may b 
ſo called. : 


en board a ſhip, as ſhe can conveniently 
carry; alſo to pour liquor out of one veſſel | 
into another, | F 


is put into a ſhip. 


dance of affairs of life, for the conveying 
any hot liquid out of one place or veſſel into 
another, whether it be metal in fuſion, way 
ter, wine, broth, & . 276% 0 


of quality, tho' the complaiſance of the pre- 
ſent times applies it to almoſt all women 3 
alſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 


tiful inſe& ; alſo a nick, name for a lewd, 
naughty, or whoriſh woman. 


loiters or remains laſt or behind the reſt f 
the company, : 1 
goods thrown over- board with a buoy, &c. 
'taſtened to them, to know where to find 
them, - : 3 
LAGOPTHALM (S.) a diſeaſe in the eyes; 
occaſioned by a hurt in the upper ——— 
which they are ſo contracted, that they wi 
LAGO'PONOS (S.) a diſeaſe in the inteſtines, 
called a fretting of the guss. 
LA'/IC (S.) a common or lay-man, in oppoe' 
ſition or diſtinction to a divine or clergy- 
man, or one that has not entered into holy 
orders, and obliged himſelf to live by has 
prieſthood. Ws | | 
LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily har» 
bour for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
other convenient place to collect the cows in, 
vulgarly called a cow- yard. LE 48 


are not concerned in the prieſthoods 
LAKE (S.) a curious crimſon colour for Paints 
ers; alſo a large collection of freſh waters 
that havg no open communication with the 
ſea, and are commonly in inland countries, 1 
ſome of which are ſo large, as to be called, 
ſeas, as the Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, 
and the Dead ſea; the other moſt confidera- 
ble lakes are thoſe of Leman at Geneva, of 


Fature tenging to breed or increaſe milk, | 


Conftance, of a and 4 in 27 


* 


8 
* 
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and many in the other parts of the world ; | count of the Ancients, were demons, or evi] Joft, | 
ſome both emit and receive rivers, others | ſpirits, who under the form of beautiful wo. woo) 
only emit them, others only receive, and] men devoured children; they are by ſome LLA'N 
others neither receive nor emit them, but] ſaid to have eyes that they could take oy Wales 
are formed either by the natural ſettling of | and put in at their pleaſure, and apyey port- 
rain water in ſome large valley, or in troughs | beautiful and tempting, or deformed an week 
or pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain | piteous, Le come 
E water, or the overflowings of ſome parti- |LA'MINA (S.) a thin plate of metal, ſlate ot LANC 
cular rivers, as of the Nile, &c. which is | board, boun 
© Frequent in the Indies, and other hot and dry | LA\MINATE (V.) to cover with plates, as the by J 
countries. tops of churches with ſheets of lead, flats, more! 
LAMA (S.) an order of prieſts among the | Ec. or falſe money with thin plates of ſilver, the 
weſtern Tartars, that are held in great e-] gold, &c. | nort] 
| Kee, the grand lama or high prieſt being | LAMINA'TION (S) a hammering, cutting, and 
held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and or ſawing into plates, the 
next in authority to the king, who receives | LA\'MMAS-DAY (S.) the firſt day of Aug:f, 170 
homage and authority not only from the] ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe formerly on 4 5 
people, but from the neighbouring kings, that day our anceſtors offered bread made of b h 
Vho at their enthroning fend ambaſſadors to] new wheat; and anciently thoſe tenants that riſh 
him to obtain his benediction; the lama : | held lands of the cathedral church of Vel, whe 
are extremely ſuperſtitious and pretend to] were by tenure to bring a lamb alive into the ih 
magick. 6 church at high maſs, cc. frot 
LAMB (V.) to threſh or beat ſeverely ; alſo | LAMP (S.) a machine to hold oil and cotton ſho 
an ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. to burn and give light, uſed univerſally in the 
LAMB (S.) a ſheep under a year old; among | hot countries; the ancients pretend to have ſor 
the Jews, it ſignified either 'a kid of the] made compoſitions that would never go out, One 
goats, or the young of a ſheep, either of | ſo long as kept from the external air; othen yu 


which their law required for the paſchal ſa- | have made preparations ſo, as they ſhall diffuſe 

 erifice, provided it did not fuck ; the ſcrip- | the light in ſuch a manner, that the faces of 

- tures repreſent the Meſſiah by a lamb, for his | the perſons preſent ſhall appear black, blue, 

meekneſs and innocency, and St. John calls | red, or any other colour, = | 
him the Lamb of God. 5 LA/MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaftern \ 
LAMBDOVDES or LAMBDO/IDAL SU-| church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the ' 
- TURE: (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of the] lighting of the lamps in the churches, and his 
ſkull. | — bufineſs was alſo to bear a taper before the em · 
LA'MBITIVES (S.) medicines prepared fo as | peror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, 0 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice ftick, LAM PA DIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing ſtar, or 


ſometimes called lohccks, eclegme's or linc- | comet, reſembling the burning of a lamp. 
„ E LA MPAS, LA MPERSOr LA/'MPERAS(S.) 
LA'MKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammation in the 


LA'MB-PYE (S.) a pye or paſty made with] roof of a horſe's mouth behind the nippers of 
the fleſhofalamb; alſo a beating or threth- | the upper Jaw, which is cured by a burning 


GT ng ]ꝗé o- ,. 


ing bout. ; lamp, or hot iron. 
LA'/MB-SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at LAMPA/SSE (S.) in Heraldry, is ſometime : 
cards, 1 called langued, that is, with the tongue of 


LAME (A.) imperfect in ſome limb or mem- a beaſt hanging out of his mouth, being 
ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of | differently coloured from his body, as red, 
poetry, or other written work. blue, &c, _ 
LAME (V.) to mame, hurt, or render the uſe | LAMPETIANS (S.) a ſect fo called from 
of the limbs imperfect. | their head or founder Lampetius, who held 
LAME'LL/ (S.) ſmall thin plates of braſs for | the opinions of the Arians, and affirmed it 


the making toys and curioſities, ſuch as the | was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God L: 
. fins or ſcales of fiſh, &c. | to be reſtrained by any vows whatever, even | 
LA'MENESS (S.) a ſettled hurt, weakneſs or that of obedience. 
" imperfection in the limbs of any perſon or LAMPOO N (S.) a merry ridicule, or ſmart 
creature. | | ſatyr vpon a perſon or thing. 
LAMENT (V.) to bewail, bemoan, grieve for, | LAMPQO'N (V.) to ridicule, fatyrize, libel, 
or condole with, | make game of, expoſe, contemn. ” 
 LA'MENTABLE (A.) that is very grievous, | LA'MPRAY or LA'MPREY (S.) a fort of ee}, 
that deſerves to be mourned for or pitted, by ſome called a water-ſcake. 
LA'MEN TABLENESS (S.) the wretchedneſs | LAMPRO/PHORI (S.) a name given to the 
er woeful condition a perſon is reduced to. new converts in the eaſtern church for the ſe- 
LAMENTA'TION (S.) a grieving for, a com- ven days after their baptiſm, during which , 
pflaint or ſorrowful mourning. time they wore a white zarment. 


a 


4AMILA (S.) according to the .vcetical ac- {LA'NARY'{S.} a wae-houte, Rore-houſe, ph 
* 3 a . & = 40 3 


* 
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foft, for the keeping, ſorting, and regulating! LANCE (v.) to cut open, to ſlaſh or ſcaufy 


N8, or 64! \ 
vtifal 1 wool for the market. : — a wound or tumour, to let out the purulent 

by ſome LLA/NDEBAR (S.) in Cardiganſbire, South-| matter that is bred therein, . , .' % 4 
q take ow Malts, a poor ſea - port town, governed by a | LA'NCET (S) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument pſed = 


rt-reeve and ſte ward; has a good market by Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open 


a 

red un weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 146 | tumours, and other purpoſes, CESS 
computed, and 175 meaſured miles, LANCH or LAUNCH (V.) to put or thruſt 

» late or LANCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, out, principally ſpuken of putting a ſhip qut 
bounded on the ſouth by the river Merſey, of the dock or place where ſhe was built; 

tes, as the by Derbyſpire on the eaſt, Ter GGire, Mit- alſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry 

ad, fates, e, and Cumberland on the north, and] a cauſe, &c. alſo to ſpeak much either for ot 

of ſilver, the ic fea on the weſt ; from Brathey| againſt a perſon or thing. Tora 
northward to Halruood ſouthward, 57 miles, | LAND (S.) the firm ground, whether 2 

| cutting, and from Denton in the eaſt, to Framby in| for carriages, or meadows, corn- fields, waods, 
the weſt, 31 miles, and in circumference; &c. and ſometimes means only a place or na- 

f Aup:f, | 270 miles; in which compats there are com- tion inhabited, though it be interſperſed with 

merly on uted 40,000 houſes, 240, ooo inhabitants, | rivers, &c, and is the oppoſite to the ſea or 

made of b hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pa-] water. . e 

ants that riſhes ;. the air is fine and ſharp, and very | LAND (V.) to put perſons or goods on ſhore out 

of York, wholeſome, which occaſions many of its} of a boat or a ſhip from off the water; and in 


into the inhabitants to live to a great age, and free à figurative Senſe, means the eſcaping from, 
from diſtempers, excepting very near the ſea- | or being out of difficulties, dangers, &c., . 
ſhore, where the people are not ſo healthy; } LLANDA/FF (S.) in Glamarganſbire, - South- 

the ſoil is generally fruitful, and particularly } Males, ſeated on the river Taff; it is a_city 

* for paſturage, for here are bred the largeſt as being a biſhop's ſee, though it is but of 
oxen in the whole kingdom; in the jevel | ſmall extent and without a market; the 
parts great quantities of wheat and barley cathedral. is grown very old and ordinary, 
grow, and tho', as in moſt other places, the] though formerly much famed, and reported, 

| hilly parts are generally ſtony and barren, yet] to be the firſt place of religious worlhip in 

the bottoms or vales produce excellent oats; the Chriſtian way in this iſland; it is a port 
the moſſes which are poachy, moiſt and un-] town, and has a very good harbour opening 
wholeſome ſpots, whoſe ſurface being pared into the Severn ſea about four miles below the 
off produce a fat ſort of ſhort, graſly ſub- . town, which occaſions a tolerable trade; diſtant 
ſtance, mixed with earth, which makes ex- from London 123 computed, and 147 mea- 

cellent fuel, which is come at with very Jit- | ſured miles, 3 „ 
tle trouble and expence ; other parts bear LAND-FALL (S.) in the Samens Language, is 
very good hemp, of which the Mancleſter to diſcover or make the land, _ 
manufacture is made; and under ground, | LA/NDGRAVE (S.) the German name for a 
to reward the foil and induſtry of its inha-| count or earl that has the government of a 
bitants, are found many coal pits, and ſtone | province, country, or large traci of land. 

* quarries; it is well ſtored with waters, |[ LANGRA/VIATE (S.) the office, juriſdie= _ 
which are called, 1. rivers, which produce | tion, or authority of a landgrave. 8 1 
plenty of excellent fiſh; and, 2. meers, |LLA/NDILOUAWR (S.) in Caermaribenſbire, 
lakes, or great ponds, ſome of which are South- Wales, on the river Tozwy, over which 

very large, particularly, I inander meer, which there is a fine bridge, is a very good town, 
is about 18 miles in circumference; it is a. and has two markets weekly, via. on Tueſday 

© county palatine, and has enjoyed great pri- | and Saturday; diſtant from London 144 com- 
vileges ever fince king Edward III. Who] puted, and 172 meaſured miles. : 

made it ſo in favour of his ſon called John | LA!'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 

* of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; this county is] ale -houſe, &c, alſo a woman that is the 
repteſented in parliament by 14 members. owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 

LAN'/CASTER (S.) the county town of Lan- to be occupied by others for a zent agreed 

|  caſhire, ſituate near the mouth of the river upon, . 1 

Lone or Lure, over which it has a large LANDLOCKED (A. ) to be ſhut in by the land, 
bridge; the pert and caſtle, which were for- ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a ſhip 

merly good, are both now gone to decay, from her anchors, 85 


5 and as the trade is ſmall, ſo the people are few ; | LA'ND-LORD (S.] the maſter of an inn, ta- 

it is a town- corporate, governed by a mayor, | vern, ale-houſe, Er. or the ewner of lands or | 

GC _ aldermen, and bailiffs, and returns two mem-{ houſes, which he lets out to be uſed by _ 3 
bers to parliament ; its market is weekly on] others, for a certain rent, fine, &c, ; t 

> Saturday ; diſtant from London 187 computed, | LAIND-MARK-+(S.) a mark or token ſet or 

and 233 meaſured miles. c ; | put at the ends or boundaries of peoples lands 

LANCE (S.) a ſort of pike or Javelin; uſed by | or grounds, to know how far they extend, 


the ancient warriors before the invention of | amd to ſeparate them from all others; alſo a 
Suns. Rr et SE HI ſteepie, beacon, &c, ſet ug on the ſea ſhore | 
Ty | ; F f 4 b 1 8 —* w -- 80 
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_ LA'NDRY (s.) an office or place peculiarly 


yer 


ple to expreſs their ſentiments; which is 


in pexſons, places and things, by the various 


LAN 
to fignify to ſhips at ſea when they are ap- 
proaching near to the ſhore or land. 
LANDRESS (S.) a woman whoſe particular 
trade, employ, or buſineſs it is to waſh other 
ple's linen. 


adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing of 
linen, ufual in all great houſes, and accom- 
modated with lines, ſtoves, &c. for that 
purpoſe, | 
LA/NDSCAPE or LA/NDSKIP (S.) a picture 
wherein the repreſentation of fieids, trees, 
- cattle, buildings, &c. is made. 5 
LANE (S.) a long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 
_ walled or built on both fides ; alſo a large 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 
LLA'NELLY or LANE'THLY (S.) in Caer- 
martbenſpire, South- Mala, a pretty good town, 
built on a creek of the ſea ; its principal trade 
is ſea-coal; it has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 168 com- 
puted, and 214 meaſured miles. 
LLA'NGADOCE (S.) in Caermarthenſpire, 
South-Wales, is but an ordinary town, but 
has-a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 170 
— miles, j > 
/NGFORT (S.) in Somerſerſpire, ſituated 
gs the banks of the river 3 which is 
navigable for barges to and from Briſtol, 
which occaſions a good trade, and makes it 
much frequented; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Landon 109 
computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 
INGREL (S.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhackle, to be ſhortened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly out at length 
when it is diſcharged with a half bullet of 
lead or iron at each end, uſed at ſea to cut 
the enemy's maſts and rigging. . 
LANGUAGE (S.) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 
manner of ſpeech uſed by any nation or peo- 


exceedingly various, for the connection be- 
tween certain words, and the things deſigned 
to be expreſſed by them are perfectly arbitra- 
Ty, and may be, and are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
perſons; for which reafon all living languages 
continually floating, and variable by the 
mixture of foreigners, by the occurrences that 
ppen, and the alterations that are made 


Fircumſtancęs that continually ariſe and al- 
ter ; but it is beyond all diſpute, that the 
Bft language, whatever it was, was inſpired | 
into Alle oy God, and that God afterwards 
gy hn." "HAY his will by words, and not 
y intuition; and alſo after the flood in- 
ſpired the builders of Babel with different 
nguages, which neceſſarily compelled them 
deſiſt from their attempt for want of un- 
feritanding one another ; the general notion 


LAN 
| the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabich, are only 
dialects of the original, which has for many 
ages been loſt and unknown, and ſopport 
their arguments againſt the Hebrerv, hy ne. 
preſenting it as very dry, barren, and de- 
fective; for which reaſon, not having expreſ. 
fions to vary the phraſe, the ſame period 
- are continually returning: On the other 
hand, the rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and 
chaſte, that. it has no proper names for the 
parts of generation, nor for thoſe by which 
the excrements are diſcharged ; the 4rakich 
is ſo copious, that it has a "thouſand different 
words for a ſword, five hundred for a lion, 
and two hundred for a ſerpent. 
LA'NGUID (A.) weak, faint, pale, dying, 
LA'NGUIDNESS (S.) weakneſs, faintneſt, 
paleneſs, 
LA'NGUISH (V.) 
weak, faint, pale. 
LA/NGUISHING (S.) decaying, growing 
weak or faint, &c. 1 | 
LA'NGUOR (S.) feebleneſs, ſpiritleſſneſs, de, 
caying. 8 | 
LLA'NHERN (S.) in Caermarthenſbire, South. 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from London 161 com» 
puted, and 194 meaſured miles. 
LLANIMDO'VERY (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, 
Soutb-Males, a fine bailiwick and coyporate- 
. town, that has two great markets weekly, 


to decay, decline, grow 


from Londen 137 computed, and 
ſured miles, ; 
Lan (A.) ftraight, ſlim, ſlender, limber, of 
eeble, ; 

| LA'NKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſs, lin- 
berneſs. ä 8 
LA'NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved 
in the dead-mens eyes of all the ſhrowds 
and chains, to ſlacken or ſet the ſhrowds 
tight; alſos thoſe that ſet the Nays of the 
maſts tight; alſo that rope that faſtens the 
ſtopper of the halliards, a 


LLA'NROST (S.) in Denbighſpire, North; 


182 mea» 


on Tueſday; diſtant from London 161 com- 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. 

LANSQUE'NET (S.) a German foot ſoldier; 

alſo the game at cards, commonly called 
lamb. fin- it. | © 


made in divers forms, and of divers mate- 
rials, for the ſetting a light in, and pre- 
ſerving it from being blown or put out by 
the wind, rain, &c, and fo carrying it from 
place to place to give light in the night-time 
to travellers, &c. ph 55 g 
bers of an academy of learned men in France, 
ſet up at Thoulouſe in the following manner; 
firſt privately ſome counſelors of the parlia- 


ſeveral diſtinctions, projecting to form a ſoy 


"18, that the Hebrew language was that ſpoken 
e, bot orhers Leh it, aps fay that 


"1 


viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant | 


Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 


LA'NTHERN or LANTERN 8.) a maching 


LA'NTERNIS''S (S.) the name of the mem- 


ment of this town with other gentiemen of 
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LAP 


et day for meeting at each other's habi- 
zations 3 and to prevent interruption, they 
choſe to meet in the evening after the hour 
of common viſits was over; and to render 
it till more private, they took no flambeau to 
ght them, but only a ſmall pocket - lantern, 
which they carried themſelves; by this means 
it was kept ſecret a conſiderable time; but 
at length being diſcovered, and the defign 
| known, it was ſo highly approved of, that 
it way formed into a company, and the ſo- 
ciety took. the name of Lanternifts ; and to 
perpetuate their original, took for their de- 


ice a ſtar with this legend, {ucerna in notte, 


ad ſettled a prize to be given annually to 
tioſe who made the beſt rhiming copy of 
verſes in commendation of the king to be 
peblified by the ſociety, which is a very fine 
medal, ſtruck with a ſtar and the legend on 
om fide, Apollo playing upon the harp on 
the reverſe, fitting upon the top of Parnaſ- 
ſs, with this motto, Apollini yr ae ke 
LLANTRI'SSEND (S.) in Glamorganſbire, 
Soutb-IWales, an ancient borough town, go- 
yerned by a .port-reeve 3 it 
market weekly on Friday; diſtant from Len- 
da 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 
LLANVVLLING (S.) in Meontgomeryſpire, 
Nerth-Wales, is, for this part of the coun- 
try, eſteemed a good town, having a conſi- 


from London 132 computed, 
ſured miles, ; 

LLANY'DLOS (S.) in Montgomeryſhire, North - 
Mala, a mean town on the Severn, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Lindon 131 computed, and 158 meaſured 
miles. 8 5 ; 

LAP (S.) the feat that is made by a perſon's 

| ſitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 
and in which-women lay their young chil- 
dren while they dreſs or undreſs them. 

LAP (V.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog. boa 

LA'P-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 
women play withy and fondle very much. 

LA/PiPARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious ſtones fit for rings, neck- 
F 

LAPIDE'SCENT (A.) that is of the nature, 
4 has the property of turning things into 

one, | 

LA'PIS INFERNALIS (S.) a cauſtick ſtone 
prepared various ways, ſometimes of ſtrong 
ſoap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the 
remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from 
air; ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined 
ſal armoniack, and quick lime, boiled in wa- 
ter to a ſtrong lixivium, and then trained and 
evaporated till dry. 


and 156 mea- 


blue color, ſtudded with ſpecks or ſtars of 
gold, which if good will reſiſt fire and ſmoke, 


it has an ordinary |. 


derab e market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant | 


LA'PIS LAZULI (S.) a mineral ſtone of 2 


FE CEP 1 * 
. * 


L AR 


LAP-O VER (V.) to fold or lay cloth, &e. . 
over or beyond the edge or boundary of any 
thing. 8 MS 1 
LA'PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that hangs from the head to the waiſt, or 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 
waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloths in 
women, 
LAPSE (S.) a flip, fall, miſtake, or omiſſion; 3 
and in Law, is when a patron neglects. pre- 
ſenting a clerk. to a benefice for the ſpace of 
ſix months, at the end of which time the 
biſhop or ordinary has a right of preſenta- 
tion. | a 3 4 
LAPSE (V.) to ſlip, ſlide, fall, miſtake, or omit, 
ſomething that ought to have been done. 
LAP-SI DED (A.) when a perſon or thing 
yields or bends more to one fide, than to 
another. | e 
LAP- WING (S.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 
Jerus as unclean, about the bigneſs of a 
thruſh, whoſe beak is long, thin, black and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its head is a tuft of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, its 
neck and Romach are ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks ; it 
is very beautiful, does not ſing, but makes a 
- hoarſe noiſe, that js heard at a diſtance ; its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a flow motion; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 
whence they take their name. _ 
LA'RA or LARA'NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
whom, according to the - heathen theology 
Mercury begot the Lares. | 
LA'RBOARD (S.) the Sea Phraſe for the left» 
a perſon 


* 


hand fide of a ſhip or boat, whe: 
ſtands with his face towards the 14 
' Larboard Watch, one half a ſhip's. crew 
under the command and direction of the Chief 
mate, who keep watch or look after the ſhip 
alternately with the ſtarboard watch. 
LA'/RCENY (S.) in Lav, is a private or fray» 
dulent theft of perſonal goods or chattels in 
the owner's abſence, and is ſometinies called 
grand, ſometimes petiy. 
| Grand Larceny, is when the things | 
though ſeyeravty, exceed the value of 12 
ce, | af; 
Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtole is under 12 pence. 50 
LARD (V.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort of fleſh int$ or with another, as 
- hares with fat bacon, &c, 1 
LARD (S.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
clarifieq and run into bladders to cut out inte 
ſlices to fry with, - ORR 5 
LARDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
plan to put or keep meat or other vie- 
tuals in. | 


and if put into tke fire will comg ont with 
ep bil PATE Wl en SR 


LA'RES (s.) among the 014 Heathens, 2 
certain inferior ſorts of giyigigjes that prefi 


- 


9 
3 ; 2 
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over, or had the care and protection of parti-z the limbs and ſpirits, occaſioned by a 


_ © Cular houſes, ways, roads, &c., page of the animal ſpirits in t | Bek 
LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, "I rite, P | | the nerves ang the © 
i tenſive. LAST (S.) an inſtrument that ſboemaken vf = 
' LARGE (S.) in Muſk, is the note, mark, | to make their ſhoes upon; alſo a wa i. any 
or character that expreſſes the longeſt time] quantity of ſeveral ſorts of goods, ” difta 
+ that is play'd, and is ſeldom uſed but for the | LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or lateſt perſon my 
cloſe note upon an organ. _ | LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure ot. be: 
LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by nor] abide ; alſo to fit or put a ſhoe upon the ini. w_ 
before a wind, but quartering as it were be-] ment, called a Ja, as the ſhoemakers do T En 
twixt both. | LA'STINGNESS (S.)the property of feng on 
LA'RGENESS (S.) bigneſs, greatneſs, exten- or duration in goods, a long term or time if 7 


ſiveneſs. Dee] a tenure, &c. 

LA'RGESS (S.) a greſent, gift, or Conation. [LATCH (S.) a common light faſtening u 

LA*RGO (S.) a Muyufical Term, importing that] doors that eaſily lift up or open by the” * 
the movement, though Now, is one degree] vantage of turning © handle. or pullingy 


quicker than grave, and two than adagio. a ſtring. | 
LARK (S.) the name of a fine ſmall bird both | LATCH (V. ) to faſten a door by an inſtrunem 
for eating and finging. called a lateb. 


LA'RMIER (S.) in Architecture, a flat, ſmall, | LA'TCHES (S.) in a Check, are thoſe parts tht 
member placed on the cornice below the cy- |- wind up and unlock the parts, 
matium and ovalo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe the [ LATE (A.) the time of the day or night fn 
water to project, drop, or fall at a diſtance] gone or ſpent ; alſo any thing that was dons 
from the wall. 5 | a little while ago. E 
LA'RVZ (S.) the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked | LA'TELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the tine 
men, which after their death, the anctents| a little while paſt, 
© imagined wandered about and tormented the | LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men. unperceived, 
LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper part LAf'TERAL (A.) ſideways, that comes in na 
or head of the trachea Ting below the root | directly, but as it were at a diſtance; in A. 
© of the tongue, and before: the pharynx; it] gebra, thoſe are called lateral equations that 
zs one of the organs of reſpiration, and the! ; but one root. | 
principal inſtrument of the voice, its body is; LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of ſit. 
almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and irs figure is wood, nailed to the walls and joifts of an 
circular. | houſe, that they may be plaſtered to make 
LASCPUVIOUS (A.) luſtful, given to venery, the cielings and walls even; alſo the hoop or 
wanton and indecent in words and behaviour, | bend of a bow; alſo a turner's inſtrument; 
LASCFVIOUSNEES (S.) wantonneſs, luſtful-] alſo a diviſion of a county containing thiee er 
neſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour, more hundreds, 

. _ LASH({S.) a ftripe or blow with a whip ; alſo; LAT HER (S.) the head, foam, or froth made 
the whip-cord faſtened to the thong ofa whip. | upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and ftir- 
LASH (V.) to beat, ftripe, or cut with a whip, ring it briſkly, | 
rope, or with rods; alſo to tie or make a; LA'THER (V.) to make a head, foam or froth 

thing faſt with a rope. upon water, by beating up and diſſolving ſoap 
LA/SHERS (5.) with the Seamen, are thoſe] in it. : 
© © ropes which tie or bind faſt together, the, LATIN (S.) the language anciently ſpoke by 
_ © tackles and breechings of the great ordnance} the Romans, which in Europe is the common 
when they are haled within board, I language of all the learned, but efteemed a 
LA'SHING (S.) ſometimes. means whipping dead language becauſe not univerſally ſpoke, as 
or beating a perfon, &c. with a rod or whip, | the mother tongue of any nation or people, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, ; LA!TINISM (S.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writing 
-- trunk, &c, down, ſo that the rolling of a | after the idiom or peculiar manner of the La- 
ſhip at ſea - ſhall net break or otherwiſe da- rin ſpeech or language. 

mage it, | FE  *LAY/TINIST (S.) a perſon well-ſkilled in the 
LASK (S) 2 violent looſeneſs, or immoderate atis language. : 

flux of the belly. ; LA\TINIZE(V.) toimitate the cuſtom or man- 

LA'SKETS or LA'TCHET'S (S.) ſmall lines | ner of the Latins, in expreſſing words with 

- which are fewn into the bonnets and drapier | endings or terminations, like them, as 1nſtead 
like loops, wherewith the bonnet is laced to! of Mr. Johnſon, Mr. Fobnſonius, &c. 

Dee.  LA'TITUDE (S.) the breadth or width, room, 

EA'SKING (S.) failing neither by nor before a compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; and in 


wind, but as it were quarterly. _} © Afronory, it means the diſtance between the LAU! 

I. AS (S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wos] ' equator and either pole, which according to mei 
. y the fituation of the place is called north ani tha 
TA SSITUDE (S.) a wearinets or heavineſs of | ſouth; the fun going continually in the — | 2 
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= — even to 9o; in Geography, the 
diſtance of the equator from the vertex, ze- 
nith, or point of heaven right over the head 
of the beholder, or over any point upon the 
earth, is called the /atitude of that place; or 
it is an arch of the meridian contained be- 
tween the equator and the place, numbered 
on the meridian both ways, and accordingly 
it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon; in 
Planiſpheres and artificial Globes, there are 
abundance of lines drawn parallel to the equa- 
tor, up towards the poles, which are called 
circles of latitude. CE 
LATITUDINA/RIANS (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in re- 
lation to religious matters. 2 
LA'/TTEN (S.) broad, thin plates of iron tin- 
ned over. f 9 8 
IA TTER (A.) in a Compariſon, or Recital, of 
ſomething ſpoken of before, means that per- 
ſon or thing laſt ſpoken of. 
LA!TTER-MATCH (S.) in Farming, is the 


ets ſometimes deviate as far as 


graſs that grows, or is mown after the firſt | 


mowing of a field. 


F LATTICE (s.) ſmall, thin ſticks or laths 


nailed croſs or over one another checkerwiſe, 
to give light and air, and prevent others 
coming in the way; before the invention of 
glaſs, uſed for windows, and ftill in very het 
countries; but with Us, now is generally 
an enſign of an alehouſe, which to make it 
the more conſpicuous, is commonly painted 
of various colours, and thoſe who have not 
- real wooden one. up at their door, cauſe 
checkers or ſquares like them to be painted 


on their window-ſbutters, walls, or ſide peſts 


of the door, &c. 

LA'TUS RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line drawn thro” 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
of the triangular ſection of the cone, and 

- within it. | FOO 

LA'TUS TRANSVERSUM (S) in the Hyper- 
bola, it is a right line intercepted between the 
vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or that 
part of the common axis which is between the 
vertices of the upper and lower cone; in an 
Elligfs ; it is called the tranſverſe axis or 
longeſt diameter. 


LAVA'TION (S.) a waſhing or cleanfing any | 


perſon or thin, eſpecially metals, from the 
Uh that hangs about them, or is dug up 
with them. | 


LA'VATORY (S.) a place where gold is got | 


by wathing in the #/t-Indies, = 
_ (s.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeaking 
le: | | 
LAU/DABLE (A,) that deſerves 'praiſe, com- 
mendation, orto'be ſpoken well of ; in Surgery, 
that matter or pus that naturally ariſes in a 


wound without any bad fymptoms, is called 
Lal, matter. 1 N 


but the fixed ſtars may have 


LAU 


itſelf can never have any latitude | LAU'DANUM (S.) a preparation of epi, 


uſed by the phyficians in abundance of caſes 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially ta compoſe thoſe 
perſons to reſt, that the violence of their diſ- 
temper will not permit to ſleep; 2 
LAUDS (S.) the ſecond part of the Roman bre- 
viary, ſaid or ſung now after matins; but 
heretofore they ended the office at night; it 
conſiſted of pſalms, hymns, ce. 
LAVE (V.) to waſh or cleanſe; alſo to ſcoop 
or throw water out of a boat, &c. with the 
Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and amend 
an old deſign or picture. 3 
LAVENDER (S.) a fragrant herb, uſed upon 
many occaſions, eſpęcially by women to ftrew 
among their linen, when dried, to make it 
| ſmell ſweet; alſo a perſon, when he is laid 
or lives in eaſe, plenty, &c. is ſaid to lie, or 
live in lavender. | Rp 
LAVENHAM or LA'NHAM (S.) in Suffv/t, 
an indifferent large town, ſtanding upon a 
branch of the river Breton or Bret, from 
which it aſcends up a hill of a gravelly ſoil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious market place 
incompaſſed with nine ſtreets or diviſions, in 
a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant ; the 
common market for proviſions is weekly on 
Tueſday, but there is alſo a, ſort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or companies, each of which had 
their hall; but theſe companies have been long 
out of uſe, and the ſtapling-trade is now car- 
riedon by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, ſtuffs, 


governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or headbo- 
roughs, who chuſe inferior officers, hear and 
regulate the complaints of the pours preſerve 
good orders in the town, and hold the office 
for life; it is diſtant from London 52 com- 


puted, and 62 meaſured miles. 2, 

LAVER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel to waſh in 5 and more particularly fa- 
mous for thoſe borne by four cherubims in 
Solomon's ' temple, ſtanding upon - pedeſtals 
mounted upon brazen wheels furniſhed with 
handles to draw or convey them from one 
place to another; they were compoſed of a * 
baſon, which received the water from  ano- 
ther ſquare veſſel above it thro* cocks ; the 
whole work was of braſs, and the ſquare 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a lion, 
an ox, and a cherubim; each, laven con- 
tained 40 baths, their number was 10, five 

- on the right fide, and five on the left of 


4 


the temple, | | 
LAVE'RNA (S.) among the ancient H 

was the goddeſs or protectrix of thieves, * * 
LAUGH (V.) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatiſ- 

faction by laughing.” r 
LAU'CHING or LAUGHTER (S.) chat act 

by which we expreſs the pleaſure we receive 


| either 
| 3 


and ſpinning fine yarn for Londen; the town ia 


temple, between the altar of the burnt-offer- © © 
ings, and the ſteps which led to the porch 7 
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A 
Scher by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling ſome- 
Winz very agreeable or comically ſurprizing 


to us, | 

LAVINGTON (S.) in Filfeire, which tho' 

| but an indifferent town, hath two good mar- 

kets weekly, wiz. on Monday and Wedneſ- 

_. day; diſtant from London 73 computed, and 
© $7 meaſured miles. | 

LA'VISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away 

money, time, &c. in a wanton and irregular 
manner. 

LAVISII (A.) waſteful, extravagant, wanton, 
igal, fooliſh, expenſive, &c. 
LA'VISHNESS (S.) extravagance, profuſe- 
_ neſs, waſtefulneſs. 3 
LAUNCE'/STON (I.) in Cormoall, ſituate on 

the top of a hill, is an ancient borough- 
town, firſt made free by Richard earl of 
Poicliers and Cormoall, brother to king Henry 
III. who granted the burgeſſes power to 
chuſe their own bailiffs, and erect a guild or 
fraternity of merchants to hold of him and 
Zis heirs; theſe privileges were often confirm- 
© ed afterw-rds, and other liberties added; for 
ann 1555, Q. Mary incorporated it anew, 
and granted the chief magiſtrate ſhould be 
Called mayor, who with the free burgeſſes 
_ ele two members to fit in parliament ; an- 
. ciently the market was 22 on Sunday, and 
by K. Jobs, for a fine of five marks, was 
ahiered to Thurſday, and fince to Saturday, 
ms it ftill remains; it is the uſual place for 
© the aſſizes, and the county goal is kept here, 
and the elections for knights of the ſhire are 
made here; it is diſtant from London 175 

| 5 and 209 meaſured miles. 

LAUNCH (V) to put, thruſt, or throw out, 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c. 
out of the dock from the ſhore or key, &c. 
ſometimes it means to ſtop, ceaſe, or leave off, 
; when on board a ſhip-yard is hoiſted 

Koh enough, they ſay launch hoe, that is, 

. raiſe or pull it no higher; fo in pumping, if 

wad 7 ducks, they cry launch hoe, that is, 


* 


5 e „ 
LAUNDERS (S.) trenches or troughs cut in 


floors of a mine, or laid fo as to catch the 
_ water, and thereby prevent its falling down 
5 the ſoles of the lower drifts. 
LAUREAT S.) among Us, is an officer be- 
. Jonging to the jewel-office,” whoſe buſineſs is 
. to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs 
t be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 
publick occaſions. | 
AU'REATED (A.) crowned or honoured 
. with, laurel as a token of victory or ſuc- 
_ ceſs; from which the Roman generals uſed 
to ſend their letters, that contained an ac- 


2 * 1 


count of the victory, to the ſenate wrapped 


up in laurel. 
| Lab REA'TION (S.] a term for the ſtudents 
taking up the degree of maſter of arts in the 


* univerſities of Scotland. | 
LAUREL. (S.) the tree fo called; alfo the re- 


. ward of the poets to render them famous ot 


| 
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| 7 f 
their fine performances ; of old it arp 
cated to 8 Apollo, becauſe bake pe : 
does not blaſt it, as it does other trees 4 fore 
Hieroglyphically, it ſignifies honour, congue | pkk 
triumph, favour, and preſervation. gi 

LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations, made) Id 1 | 
any people or nation, for the more effetul fine mc 
carrying on their trade and government the vet 

wer of making which is veſted in differen of a m 
ands in different countries; in Divinity, i N 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies appoint LYIM. 
the Jews by Moſes, which we, as Chriſta, L mm 
are no ways obliged to perform or obſerye, port 
The Law of Nature, is that which is fy, Painte 
ed and agreeable to the rational and ſocial u. tobe { 
tvre of man, draw « 
The Latos of Nations, are thoſe that LAY'-S 
embaſhes, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &c, lace 
Lau of Merchants, are thoſe uſager ay Lon of 
cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alſo cally LAIZA 


the latu of the ftaple, 

Law of — Mart, is what progety 
relates to merchants who make repriſal un 
the ſhips of thoſe countries, who have dom 

them damage either by ſeizure or otheryiſ, 
for which they can get no redreſs, 

Law Day, one in which the law couy 
are open, and in which' cauſes are tried, + 

LA'WFUL (A.) honeft, juſt, fair; alſo t. 
cording to the laws of the land where a ge 
ſon lives. | | 

LA'WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per 
fon or action, one that acts eontrary to the. 


ſettled rules of decency and cconomy, | cut 
LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, difordetlis LEA. 
neſs, actions contrary to good government; or 
alſo the ſtate or condition of one that ha a 
put himſelf, or isthrown out of the proteftion LEA 
of the law. ; "Te jut 
LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods or LEA 
within a park, an unploughed piece of 
2 where deer are hunted ; allo a ſupet - lat 
ne ſort of linen cloth, LEZ 
LA!WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws of Fi 
any country, in order to practiſe the plead- d 
ing or executing orders for reward, and upon LE. 
the account of other people. | ſe 
LAX (A.] looſe, ſlack, unfirm, unſettled, uns * p 
ein, | t 
LAXA'/TION (S.) flackening, looſening, es - c 
fing, gently opening, &c. | t 
LA'XATIVES (S.) medicines that are of a ] 
looſening nature, or opening quality. { 
LAX'ITY or LA'XITIVENESS (S.) looks 
neſs, openneſs, freedom, unconfinedneſs. ( 


LAY (S.] a ſang or poem, conſiſting of ſhort 
and mournful ſtrains; alſo a bed of mortar, 
or courſe to put bricks in, £ 

LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a place; i 
Gardening, to bow or bend down the branches 
of a tree, and cover them ſo as to take root; 


* 


alſo to ſtake, engage or hazard a ſum of mi- 
ney upon the good or ill ſucceſs of 2 certain 
event or affair, 


| LAY-BRO'THER G.] among the Feile «- 


* 


* 
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; jlnterate perſon, who does the LEADER S.) a head, captain, guide, . 
. 5 Tales « a 8 houſe, | LEAF (S.) in Gardening, is the thin pant of 
dien de 245 not permitted to take orders or make| trees, plants, flowers, &c.; growing to per- 
ſe Lightening ws, goes not into the choir, and wears a] fection commonly in the f ring, and falli 
trees ; a by rent habit from the monks. | off in autumn, excepting in ſome caſes, _ 
r conguet, iy 4 VER (S.) among the Gardeners, is a ſprout | where the leaves remain all the year round 3 
. , or ſlip taken from a plant, tree, &c, to be alſoa ſingle part of a book, commonly wrote 
u, made by laid in the ground, and covered lightly with] or printed on both fides, GI 
re effeſuſ fine mould, fo that it may take root, and LEAGUE (S.) in meaſure. is three miles, 
ment, the ace its kind; alſo a place in a retired part | which in various countries is of various 
in differen of a river, ſea, &c. commonly called a creek, length; alſo an agreement entered into by 
Divinity, it where young oyfters are laid to grow. princes or others to defend one another againſt 
| APPointe| LAY'MAN (S.) one who is employed in the the injuries that may be offei 2d them. 
Chriſt common affairs of life, and is no ways con- LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant fo called, in tafta 
dſerre, cerned in affairs of the prieſthood 5; among very much like an onion ; alſo a defect or 
ich is fut, Painters, it is a wooden ſtatue ſo jointed, as oozing hole, whereby the water gets into a 
 focial u. to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, and hip, or the liquor drops out of a caſk, 
draw drapery by. i | LEAK (V.) to be defective, ſo as to let the 
hat regu LAY'/-STALL (S.) a common dunghill, or] liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
ec, place to throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken the water into a ſhip, &c, that ſhould not 
uſage 1 out of the ſtreets, &c, . come in. a | : Bs © 
allo call LAIZAR (S.) a ſcabby, or leprous perſon, one| LEA!'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the waſte * 
filled with ſores or ulcers. | that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be 
t proper LAZARE'TTO (S.) an hoſpital, or houſe for made in liquid commodities, 1 
fals ug lepers, or perſons afflited with ſcabs, ſores, | LEAKY (A.) defective, that has holes or flits 
Lave dong Kc. that hinder a veſſel from performing its liquor 
othervie, N LA Zixxss 65 a ſlothful, heavy, Nuggiſh| duty, 8 
diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or indiſpofition | LEAN (A. ) that has but little fleſh, poor, not 
* court for work, 5 | I. fat or bulky, CE ER A Let 
wr LAZY (A.) unwilling to work, ſlothful, idle, | LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
Allo a6 i ſluggiſh, | depend, ſtop, or rely upon. OR 
IT 2 ot LEACH (s.) a ſort of worm uſed by the apo- | LEA'NING-STOCK. (S.) any thing that a 
s thecaries to ſuck the blood out of perſons] perſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture, - . 
erly pn. feet, arms, &c, upon many pccafjons, LEA/NNESS (S.) poorneſs of fleſh, the want 
V to the, LEACH (V.) a term in Carving, ſignifying to of mellowneſs or fat being intermized, = 
1 cut up a fowl, a brawn, &c. LEAP (V.) to jump, or throw the whole body 
forderl LEA'CHER or LE'/TCHER (S.) a laſcivious | together, and holding the two feet cloſe,  - 
ment; or luſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the | LEAP (S.) the ſpace of ground a perſon can 
tüm hat act of whoredom, throw his whole body at once. i” 
dect LEA'CHEROUS or LETCHEROUS (A.) LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
luſtful, deſirous of whoring. 6 | ſcience, buſineſs, trade, &c. alſo, but impro- 
Yoods or LEA'/CHERY or LE'/TCHERY (S.) the act  perly, to teach or inſtru another. 
piece of af whoring, an inordinate deſire after copu- | LEAR'NER (S.) a ſcholar, pupil, ſtudent, or 
a ſupere lation, . 3 beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, c 
h \ LEACH-TROUGH (S.) among the Sal- LEARNING (S.) education or inſtruction in 
we of Miners, are vefſels in which the alt is ſet to; languages, arts; ſciences, &c. 5 
> plead- drain, . | LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
d upon LEAD (S.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, lands, tenements, &c. which, when the terms 
2 ſofter and eafier fuſed than any other; when are written, is called an indenture or leaſe, 
ed, un purified called by the chymiſts Saturn; in otherwiſe a leaſe parole. e | 
the analyſis whereof comes out a little mer- | LEASE (V.) to let a houſe, field, or garden for 
ag er cury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bi- a term of years upon certain conditions. 
of tuminous earth; alſo an inſtrument the ſai- ' LEASH (S.) in Hunting, is three creatures of 
. lors uſed to ſound or fathom the depth of a; ſort or kind, as 3 hares, 3 hounds, cc. 1 
looſe fea or river with, which conſiſts of a weight, Leaſh Laws, particular obſervations and 
| ſhot, Kc. faſtened to a line, which being | ' reſtrictions to be made and uſed in hunt= 2 
Fa daubed with tallow, and let down, part of ing. — | I 
ae the ſand, gravel, &c. of the bottom ſticking LEASING (S.) gleaning or picking dy the corn 
_ to it, both ſhews the depth, and what ſort of that is ſcattered after reaping ; alſe an old 
ſoil it is. 3 | word for lying, or ſpeaking falſe things. 
55 LEAD (v.) to conduct, to ſhew the path or LEASSEE or LE/SSEE (S.) the perſon to 
roots way a perſon ſhould walk or go ; alſo to head whom a leaſe is made or granted, » - ' 5 
Py, or encourage. : | LEA'SSOR or LE/SSOR (S.) the proprietor of 
phe LEADEN (A) any thing made of lead, as the landyor tenements that makes, givezy or 


 Ciftkens, water pipes, &c, alſo a dull, heavy, 


- grants leaſes to another, 
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LEA'SURE or LEISURE (s.) vacant time, 
convenient opportunity, or receſs from bu- 


LEAST (A.) the ſmalleſt. 
LEATHER (S.) the ſkin or hide of a beaſt 
. tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for va- 
_ rious purpoſes, 
LEAVE (S.) liberty, permiſſion, licence, au- 
ttmority, or conſent to do or forbear any thing. 
LEAVE (V.) to go away or depart from, to 
forſake. | 
To give Leave, to allow, permit, licence, 
or authorize, 
LEA'VEN(S.) ſomething that will make dough 
or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will alſo reliſh 
it to make it fit for bread, 
LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to !ift up a 
heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer. to one end than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater. 
LECH'LADE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berkſhire and Oxfordforre, the 
river Lecbe runs through it, and empties it- 
ſelf into the Thames; here abundance of 
barges are employed to carry butter, cheeſe, 
&c. to London; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and 74 meaſured miles, | 
LECTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject to explain the principles of 
an art, &c, in Divinity, it is a ſermon in the 
morning or evening out of the uſual courſe ; 
and ſometimes it means finding a fault with, 
chiding, or ſcolding at. 
-LEC'TURER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 
- lickly in ſchools, univerſities, &c. upon arts 
and ſciences ; and when applied to Cie, gymen, 
means thoſe who preach conſtantly in an after. 
noon, or accidentally, ſuch ſermons as are 
. preached in the morning early, or out of the 
. uſual time in an evening. 
- LE/DGER or LEDGER (S.) the great book 
- for accompts, in which every part of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
de ſeen at one view, what any perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any particu- 
lar commodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs. by any branch of trade is; 
this book, is commonly of large, ſtrong pa- 
per, that the clerk or writer. may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
cke. when it is opened, the right and left- 
band pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3, 
4, 4, &c. on the left-hand fide is wrote the 
charge or debtor part of the accompt, and 
on the right-hand fide the diſcharge or cre- 
ylat mart. | 
LE'DGES (S.) in en rea, are thoſe ſmal] 
ieces of timber which come thwart the ſhip 
the waſt trees to the roof trees, to bear 
up the nettings, gratings, &c. In Common, it | 
ſigniſies any (mall protuberance to nail a ſhelf 
or any other convenience to. 
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n but commonly 
of the ſea or river, that is ſite 
wind, as the lee ore is that 8 a 
wind blows; yet to be under the le of th 
ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather * 
that is, from whence the wind comes; ſo 4.1; 
the belm, is to put the helm to the he fide of 
the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, to come by the le, ig tg 
bring a ſhip ſo that all her ſails may lie again 
the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and 4 wind to 
come right on her broad ſide. 0 
To come of by the Lee, in common Talk, is ty 
ſuſtain hurt, damage, or loſs. 
LEEDS (S.) in the Veñ- Riding of Toriſbin 
is a large, wealthy, and populous town cr. 
' porate, ſtanding on the north bank of dhe 
river Aire, with large ſuburbs on the ſouth 
fide, and both joined by a ſtately, large, ani 
very ſtrong ſtone-bridge, ſo large and f 
wide, that formerly the cloth - market vn 
leept on it; but upon the increaſe of buſing | 
it is now removed to the high - ſtreet, calle 
Bridgate- freet, early in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities of 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about tw 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket is cleared of all the cloth immediatzh, 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick : Whoſe laſt charter granted by 
king Charles II. Anno 166 1. ordered the go. 
vernment to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two markets week-. 
ly, vis, on Tueſday and Saturday, both of 
which are well furniſhed with proviſions and | 
large quantities of woollen cloths, which are 
made here, and in the neighbouring villages; 
in this town are two large churches, and 
ſeveral meeting-houſes, publick ſchools; hoſ. 
pitals, and gentlemens ſeats, &c, diſtant 
from London 134 computed, and 182 mea» 
ſured miles, 
LEE'FANGE (S.) is a rope which is reeved 
Into the cringles of the courſes, when they 
would hale in the bottom of the fail to lace 
on the bonnet, and is uſed in a ſtrong gale 
to take in the ſail. . . 
LEEK {(S.) in Staffordſhire, the metropolis of 
the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 
ale; the buildings are handſome, and the 
market is conſiderable, weekly, on Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 116 computed, and 
137 meaſured miles. | 
LEER (V.) to look ſlily, wiſhfully, and as it 
were by ſtealth, ' | 
LEES (S.) the dregs or ſettlings of wines, ſtrong 
beer, &c. ; Ef 
LEET (S.) a law day or court, from whence 
thoſe courts held by the lords of manors for 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particularities 
thereof, are called court-/ecrs 5 they are courts 
of record, and have power to enquire into all 
offences under high treaſon, but cannot pu- 
niſh many, but muſt certify the matter to the 


meant chat Part 


— 


* LEE (S.) in Samens Language, has many ſig- 


{tices of aſſize. 
2 LEETCH. 
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grell (S.) among the Sailors, is the or-] thus called, becauſe chapters or portions ont. 


2 | 
bers my {de or ſkirt of the ſail from the earing to the} of them were appointed to be read to the 
which the ew; the middle betwixt which is eſpecially | people at morning prayer; there is one bool 
le of the BY tobe called the /eetch. vpon this ſubject, called, The Golden Legend, 
ther ſire h Lines, ſmall lines faſtened to the | which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
es; bet leetch of the topſails, to hale in the leetch | from the 13th century to the 15th; but about 
lee fide of of the ſail, that the other parts may come in] the time of the reformation began to be laid 
be ler, is ty the readier and eafier, for which purpoſe they aſide upon account of the great number of ab- 
lie agiiaſ ate reeved into 2 block at the yard, cloſe by ſurdities and ridiculous fatſhoods contained ia 
e Wind ty the top- fail ties. it; from whence any idle tale or romantick 


Yorkfbin one that does not keep up to the wind. 25 | 
own that FEWARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and LE/GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri- 
k of the tide go both one wa. } fling, monſtrous or abſurd, Ny 
he ſouth LEF'WARD WAY (S.) an allowance made LEGERDEMALN (S.) ſleight of hand, or the 
re, and by navigators for a ſhip's deviating from] art of juggling or ſhewing tricks. | 
and ſ that point, which ſhe ſeems to go to by the} LEGIBVLITY or LE OIBLENESs (S.) plain- 
ket wy compaſs. | 555 neſs, viſibleneſs, or eaſineſs to be read, 
buſinen IE FT. HAND (S.) that hand which moſt per-| LEGVBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be, read. 
, called ſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, the LEGION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among the 
, Which ration with that hand being as it were per-F Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 500 
ringing formed backwards z from whence, any perſon horſe ; in Romulus's time, it was but 3000 
ities of doing a thing aukwardly, is ſaid to perform] men; in the conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 
out ty it fi. bandedly, &c. 300 horſemen, which afterwards became as 
he mat LEG (S.) that limb or member of the body] above, 5 or 6000, they containing 10 co- 
diately, upon which a perſon or creature walks, and] borts, which was ſometimes 5 and ſometimes 
$ begin is frequently applied to the props or ſupports Goo men; thoſe legions that were compoſed 
nted by of tables, ſtools, &c, in a Ship, thoſe ſmall] of the Roman citizens, made a diſtin body 
he go. ropes that are put through the bolt ropes of by themſelves, and thoſe of the allies formed 
ermen, the main and fore - ſail in the leetch of the] another body of infantry and cavalry, which 
week-, | (ail near a foot in length, and being ſpliced] they called extraordinary; the legiom were 
oth of \ into themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto| divided into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and 
ns and the martnets are made with two hitches, | Triarii ; the Velites were light or ſwift foot- 
ch are and the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of | men, armed with a long ſword, a Jance of 
lages; the martnets, theſe are called legs of the] three foot long, with a little round buckler, 
„ 2nd martnets ; in Trigonometry, any two fides| called Parma Tripedalis ; they covered their 
hol. of a right- angled triangle, the third being] heads with a wy called Galea, made of a 
ſtant conſidered as the baſe, are called the /zgs of | leather, or the ſkin of ſome animal; they 
Meas the triangle. | | were picked out from among the reſt, on 
LE'GACY (S.) any gift or donation made to a] purpoſe to follow the cavalry in all expeditions 
ceved perſon by the will and teſtament of another. and dangerous enterprizes ; they were firft 
they LEGAL (A.) according or agreeable to the] put in uſe at the ſecond Punic war; the 
lace cuſtoms or laws of any country; and in Di-] Haftati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 
gale vinity, means the covenants of the Je. buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
5 aw. 5 broad; they wore a long two-edged ſword, 
is of LEGA'LITY or L/GALNESS (S.) lawful-| fſharp-pointed, a brazen helmet and creft, a 
lent ' neſs, juſtifiableneſs, regularity, or according| fort of boots that defended the fore-part of 
the to the rules of law. their legs; they carried two darts, called Ve- 
neſ- LE'GATARY or LEGATEE/ (S.) the perſon| ruta, the one bigger, the other leſſer. The 


ITS (S.) are meetings appointed for the no- 
4 5 election of officers. i a 
IE WARD SHIP (S.) among the Sailors, is 


ſtory, is called a legend; alſo the motto or 
ſentence about the edges or rim of coins, me- 
dals, &c, which are commonly in the Latin 
tongue, are called /egends, f 


and to whom any thing is left by the will of a horſe, carried a javelin, a ſword, a back'or 
perſon deceaſed, SE. breaſt-piece, a helmet and a ſhield ; the en- 
g it LEGATE (S.) in General, ſignifies any meſ-| figns were ſome called Imaginiferi, - becauſe 
| ſenger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
ong &c, but commonly is reſtrained to an ambaſ- aufer, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
ſador ſent by the pope to any prince or ſtate, top of a pike; others carried a hand, as a 
nce and where they are admitted, are eſteemed token of concord; others a dragon with a2 
for equal in dignit, to the extraordinary ambaſſa- filver head, and the ref of taffety; the La- 
ies dor of any other prince. barum, or imperial ſtandard, which was only 
ts LEGATION or LE'/'GATESHIP (S.) the of 'borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 
all tice, duty, buſineſs, or authority of a legate, camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 
us LE'GEND (S.) was originally a book uſed in! 'a dcep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with prę- 
he the old Romiſh churches, containing the leſ-| cious ſtones ; the archers on horſeback car- , 
ſons that were to be read in the holy office ; | ried a bow, and a quiver with 'ariows ; the 
H. for which reaſon, the lives of ſaints were ; officers 
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officers which among us are called cornets, | 


carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and | 


Had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other 
favage beaſt covering their head-piece ; the 
enfigns of foot had the ſame ; Joſephus ſays, 
they carried a long ſword on the right ſide, 

and a ſhort one on the left fide. 

LEGISLA'TIVE (A.) endowed with the au- 
thority to make, alter, or amend the laws of 
a nation or commonwealth. 

LEGISLA'TOR(S.) alaw-giver,or law-maker. 

LEGISLA'TURE((S.) the perſons empowered 
to make, aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws of 
a kingdom or people, 


truth, Jawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, the 
\ being born in wedlock. | 
LEGUFTIMATE (A.) lawful, rightful, th 
true, regular, genuine, matter, perſon or 
thing. | 


LEGPTIMATE (V,) to declare, authorize, or | 


make a perſon or thing legal, or to be entitled 
to the benefit of the laws. FO 

LEGITIMA'TION (S.) a making a child or 
perſon capable of inheriting by law, that 
which otherwiſe he could not. 

LEGU/'MEN. (S.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, 
as beans, peaſe, &c. and all thoſe that have 
butterfly-like flowers. : 

LEGU'MINOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or 
kind, ſomething belonging or relating to 

pulſe. | 

LEFCESTER (S.) the chief town in Letcefler- 

re, Was anciently a large and populous 
city, ſaid to have been firſt built by king 
Lear, 840 years before Chriſt ; its preſent 
ftuation is on the river Soar ; the principal 
employ of the people here, and in the 
neighbouring towns, is ſtocking- weaving; 


ww \ 


it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but now be- 


longs to the biſhop of Lincoln; it is a bo- 
xough and corporation-town, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 24. aldermen, 48 com- 
mon=-council-men, and 2 chamberlains ; it 
is plentifully furniſhed with proviſions, hav- 
ing 3 markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday ; it was walled in for- 
merly, but in the civil wars the walls were 
in a great meaſure demoliſhed, and have not 
fince been repaired ; but there are ſeveral 


gates yet ſtanding ; the caſtle is ſo far diſ- | 


mantled, as to be unfit for warlike defence, 
yet it is uſed to hold the aſſizes in twice a 
year 1 it is divided into five pariſhes, each 
of which has a church ; 'it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; diſtant from London 78 
computed, and er miles. | 

E (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the north with Nortingbamſbire, 
eaſt with Lrncolnſhire and Rutlandſbire, louth 
with Norchamptonſhire, and weſt with War- 
wichſbire; it is a champain country, abound- 
ing with corn, but ſpare of woods, eſpecially 


| 
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ſupplied with excellent pit-coals -. 5 
larly in the north part of this county, "egy 
5 +73 much 
cattle are bred on the hills, which a 
thialy inhabited; the air is gentle, mils 
temperate; it is nearly elliptical in form A 
is about 30 miles broad, 24 long, ang 5 
circumference ; It is divided into 6 hun £ k 
in which are 12 market-towngs, 192 paris, 
18,702, houſes, and 112,212 inhabitant 1 
ſends 4 members to parliament. " 
LEIGH (S.) in Lanceſhire, a town of ſmall 
note; diſtant from London 145 compute 
and 184 meaſured miles, | 
LEVGHTON or LEVGHTON BUZZazy 
(S.) in Bedfordſhire, a pretty large toy 
that has a good market weekly on Tvelty; 
diſtant from Londen 33 cowputed, and 1 
meaſured miles. 8 y 
LE'MINGTON or LYMINGTON (S.) j 
Hampſhire, is a ſmall but populous ſea-por 
town, ſtanding upon a hill oppoſite tath 
1 ef Wight, in the narrow part of fl 
rait called the Needles ; here is made er. 
cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great ma. 
ſure, the ſouthern parts of England; it is; 
borough-town, governed by a mayer, al. 
dermen, and burgeſles, and ſends two mem, 
ers to parliament ; its market is weekly 
Saturday; here is a good port and key, with 
officers to manage the cuſtoms ; here ar 
many ſhip-builders, eſpecially for the mer. 
chants ſervice ; diſtant from London 72 com- i 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles. 
LE MMA (S.) an aſſumption taken, or ſonis 
thing drawn from a propoſition formerh 
roved, and made uſe of occaſionally in other 
propoſitions that may be any thing finilx, 
in order to render their demonſtrations eier 
than otherwife they would be. 
LEMON A/'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling liquar 
made in hot countries, cr hot weather, d 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons, 
LE'/MSTER or LEO'/'MINSTER (S.) in Hr 
fordſbire, is handſomely built, and well in. 
habited; the church is large and beautiful; 
this town is noted for the beſt wheat, bread, 
and wool in England; the river Lugg rut 
through it, over which are ſeveral bridges; 
it ſends Wo members to parliament ; Its 
a great thorough-fare between London and 
Wales ; it is a borough-town, governed 9 
a bailiff, juſtices of the peace, and 12 cap 
tal burgeſſes; diſtant from London 104 com- 
puted, and 136 meaſured miles, + 
LEND (v.) to aſſiſt another perſon with 2 
ſum of money, a tool, book, &c. to uſe fr 
a time, and then to be returned back to the 
owner again, : , 
LENGTH (S.) the meaſure or extent of a thing 
or place from one end to the other; an l 
Matbematic ls, is the ſirſt degree of the dimen- 
fon of bodies. © ores ve 
LENGTHEN (V.) to make longer either is 


meaſure or duration. : 


o 


in the fouth and eaſt parts, which ate fully | 


LE'NHAM (S.) in Nr, a ſmall town, whoſ 
e 
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: is weekly en Tueſtay Aiſtant fromy 
6 * * 8 e 1 males 1 t | | 
Y,m | * . 
Wehe ir (Vs — 2 ee de 8 ws. gps. = 
: = — ſe the ae 6 dite faſtened Ae the wiſp; che per 
hundred, tion RATS DOT 1 * L «hg let the blood * 9 — — widp, 
i _ I Y (o.) mildneſs of diſpoſition, zendle-] water; after th lipped doth inen e n 
ants; M LENITY (S. ſs, meeſt nes. Vith the live bird, dip inkled che 
neſs, e dla that either col-| ter tinged with the — > wry an looſe, 
of (mall A LENS (S.) in Opticks, i Nos with it, then the live bird. , 
e 
a point, or elſe c 5 2 again. | : 1 | 
e bay 3+ (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaky, . 
e tom, 2 lentil or round puſe. f publick faſting, | ſomewhat like the itch, which ht. 1964 
Tueſyy; LENT (S.) a ſettled eee Nie in diffe- frequent among the Fervs and ocher * 
e z. of eee lngttsz due the| people, bor a6. d. common in colder cov 
rent places 1s ON din tries a © BEE 
n bes beg t in oth dsh, | LE/PROUS (A.) fcury of feabby, troubled 
$ ſea-por been Jong practiſed in the Chad the wilder-| with the leproſy. z 
a e — Ro 4 this faſt for| LEPTO/LOGY (.) a rhetorical 2 of 
t of thy neſs ; the Gy * rdays] minute or trifling things or ma 2 
made g. ſeven weeks before Eafter, but on Saturday LE VEU'T, or, I isthe ting's _ 
C 
d; it u Saturday before Eqſter day; the — nly on] "fied by the clerk of the ament to pub- 
ayer, ale obſerved ut W , g 2 . : 2 to rivate | 
8 men : ndays 0 = _= Qed 36 4h in e 2 a let it Fats — 
, n £7 : . 3 
wk oligo Gare? thay eee, — — —— the king refuſes to pals a 
W - '; coting nothing but boned pad pally | ded preſented to him by his parliament, the 
here ar which laſted till about the year 2003 | n- clerk lays, Le roy i adviſera, that is, the king 
the mer. $00, they were indulged to eat eggs, m . will conſider of it. 
I 
abſtain from fleſh ; the cuſtom was intro- | d furrounded with woods 
ot ſonie- ou about the year 650 into England, but eee „nich feed abundance of 
former fince the Reformation, has not been fo rigo- ſhe &c. famous for 2 caſtle, and a great 
in other\ rouſly enjoined or practiſed, and at this time a . eee men Saturday, whoſe chief 
ons eaker in popiſh countries with great ſeverity. ok e ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 
15 urn 42 belonging or rela- = oh ing countries 3 this m—_— in- 
1g quot ting to the time o . | Gch of 1530, by queen 
„„ ð¾ - ooo 
i lb e table pulſe; the] geſſes, &c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
in How LENTIL (S.) a, fort of eatable pulſe; who are elected by nine capital bur- 
well in. ſcripture repreſents Eſau to ſell his birth- ment, 5 whom one is always mayor; and 
n Lieht to his brother Faces for a meſs of laril- - 1 aſſiſtants, with other freemen: it 
A broth or pottage. 2 wild, fierce,| is a large populous town, whoſe houſes are 
2; 0% Bi LEO/PARD or LUBBARD (s.) a wild, e rw Es: wad e ee ee. paved, 
bridges; and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpott Feet large church it is one of the 
at; tn with diverſity of colours; it has ſmall white! - l yo coinage towns for the blocks 
„don and eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, A 3 : ne 180 computed, 
ned by large tail, five claws upon his fore feet, and} o fr 7 ies it a5 34 thr Ka, 
12 ca- but four upon his hind- feet; it is ſaid to be e SIT RSSER (A.) a degree of compari- 
— r ſon between things & different fizes or de- 
15 lioneſs, or a lion and a ſhe pünther. el. bees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
> ufe fa „ by the Jeruiſb Law, they} no por” | « or Ceograpby, thoſe 
* to the were excluded the converſation of — an . 4 pr the globe itito twounequal 
15 hich baniſhed them into the country an 84 e. are called {ſer eireles, as the polar 
C on ines ay 
; ſhut out of their palaces, and from , f perſon to whom à leaſe is 
» 01060 and were alſo deprived of their ety 27 rm (S.) the oe . $446 
4 if this diſeaſe laid held of them, as was Lx- N ing to be learnt, ſtudied, 
oy Rab — — of 2. _ — pray — by one that is ſcho- 
as cured, he appeared at ? T 
man , fate) healed or nt; after this he went! * ; 
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12880 (s.) the perſon who tives or gran 


a Teaſe to another. 


LEST (Part.) for fear of, or by way of pre- 
vention, -ſornethidg- is given or done that 


another may not do it. 
LE/STOF, LEO/STOFF, or LE'STOCK (S.) 
a little narrow town, which ſtands LE'TTERED (A. 
ſo near the ſea, that it ſeems to hang over 
itz it has a market weekly on Wedneiday; 


in Saffelk, 


* 


prince, under the privy-ſeal, theſe Hees. 
are called a letter of mart; and When 
broken tradeſman gets the hands of al 8 
the principal part of his creditors to an inſiw. 
ment, drawn up to give time to pay his deb 
is is called a /etter of licence. 
x with letten on the 
back like a book; alſo ſpoke of a learns 
perſon, or a great ſcholar, © | _ 


CRAVE 
_ 8 
| { 


- the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of this LE'TTER-FOUNDER (A.) perfor that ©, 


town is fiſhing for cod in the north fea, and, 


at home for herrigns, mackrel, and ſprats; LE/I'TICE 


or makes letters or types for the printers, . 


(S.) a pleaiamt ſalad herb. 


diſtant from Londen 94 computed, and 113 LEVA!N'F/ (S.) any country to the Gaſt; 


o 


-_ 


meaſured miles. 
ESTWYTHIEL (S.) 


here; and it is yet a market and borough- 


im Cormwall, was origi- 

- nally built upon a hill, where an. old caſtle 

 Rill remains; dut it is now ſituate in a vale; 
it was tormerly a place of good trade, but now LEVANTINE 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Fowey's' 
deing ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 
navigable; anciently it was the county town, LEVA'TCRY (S. 
and the dukes of Csrmoall had their reſidence 


of us; His 2 term among Gameſer; fer 
thoſe that throw at all upon the table 
without having any money of their own ty 
pay if they. loſe. l 
(A.) fomething belonging u 
the eaſtern countries; alſo an inhabitant dt 
thoſe countries, 
a Surgeon's inftrumert 
uſed to raiſe the ſkull, when ſunk by a bly 
or fall. | 


- town, Where the county-court is uſually kept, LEVEE/ (S.) the time of a prince's or gen 
and the knights of the ſnire are here choſen, 
and allo the county weights and meaſures are a lady's toilet, or drefling-table, 


kept here, and the lord- warden of the ſtanna- 
ries hath his court, pri ſon, and office of coin- 


age; it ſends two members to parliament, 


Who are choſen by the {even burgeſſes and 


_ their 1 aſſiſtants; diſtant from London 188 


computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 


ETHARCICK (A.) ſleepy, or inclined to, 


or afflicted with a diſeaſe ealled a lethargy. 


E'THARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſes 
-- Nleepineſs, drowſineſs, or heavineſs, attended 


< 


with a fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſenſe⸗ 
3 rn 


LE'THE (s.) a river the poets have placed in 


hell, whoſe water being drank, canſed the 


drinker to forget whatever he formerly had 


done, 


any thing to another for money, as a houſe, 
a horſe, &c. 


LETTER 0 4 xk on sender, of hie 


the ſeveral alphabets of languages are mad 
up; alſo an epiſtle or ſo much writing as is 
ordinarily contained in a ſheet of paper upon 


any -bufineſs or ſubject, and ſent by on 


friend or correſpondent to another; in Trade, 


when one merchant draws. bills upon an- 
- Other, and writes him word about it, it is 


bdanker writes to his, corr 

dim to furnith a certain perſon with money, 
te a ſum limited, it is called a lenter of ere-| 
dit; when one perſon authorizes 


—_— 


js called a Zerter of attorney; when the king 
grants any, particular privilege to a particular 
perſon, it is called a lecter patent; likewiſe] 


called 


letter of advica ; when a merchant or 
ndent to deſire 


er to 
tranſact buſineſs for him under his hand, it 


s lubjefts are authorized to 


LETT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſ- | 
appoint ; alſo to grant or aſſign the uſe of 


man's rifing, or being to be ſpoke with; lp 


LEVEL (A.) flat, plain, ſmooth, 

Level Range, in Gunnery, is the diftance 
that a piece of ordnance will carry a hall in 
a direct line, or what is commonly cala 
point blank, 5 ij 


| LE'VEL (S.) an inſtrument uſed by build 
ee 


to try or whether their work lies truy 
flat or horizontally; alſo uſed to find the 
true level, for conveying water to tom, 
cities, &c. ö 4 
LEVEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or eren; lf 
to aim at or defign. © 7 
LE/'VER or LEA/VER (S.) in that part d 
Matheraticks called the Mechanicks, is one 
of the fix powers, and differs really in no- 
thing from a common balance but in this, 
wit, that in the balance the center of mo- 
tion is in the middle or center, and here it 
may be upon any point whatever, it being 
pole or iron crow, &c. with which pet 


ſtones, &c. or other heavy weights, are lifted 
up, or moved forward, &c. 
LE'VERET (S.) a young hare. 


LE'VERPOOLE, commonly called LUVER- 


POOLE (S.) in Lancaſpire, of late years !! 
grown very great and popnlous, and by reaſon 
of the great increaſe of trade is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing ſea-ports of England, being 
much frequented by paſſengers to Treland, Sa 
ſo that within theſe 30 years have been built 
two new churches, beſides meeting - houſes, 
a fine town houſe ſet on arches of hen 
ſtone, with a publick- exchange for mer. 
chants underneath it; the harbour is defended 
on the ſouth ſide by a caſtle, and on the 
weſt fide by a tower on the river Merſey ; the 
cuſtoms are ſo much increaſed, that there 5 
à colleQor, comptroller, and cuſtomer, be- 


des ſearchers, waiters, &e. for the 2 


þ . 


make repriſals upon the ſubjects of another 


— 83 » 


LEVVATHAN (S.) mentioned in Jul; by 


| LEVITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


contains the laws and regulations relating to 


LPVY (V.) to raiſe, collect, or gather a: tax 


a #* 


a corporation, governed 
15 free of 2-48 in England, 
| are alſo free of Briſta in , 
and Waterford and Ned in brelend, the 
market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend two 
members to parliament; diſtant from Londen 
10 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
rr (S.) a leſſon or tune on the muſica 
jnſtrument called a trumpes. 


the moſt ſkilful in the Hebreww language, is 
meant the crocodile ; others think it to be 
the whale, but all allow it to be very mon- 
ſrous, both for ſize and ſhape ; and in Divi- 
nity," it means ſometimes the devil, and 
ſometimes hell. ry 5 
LEVIGA/TION (S.) a poliſhing or making 
; in ry it means reducing hard 
bodies into a very fine powder, by grinding 
them on a marble-ſtone. 5 
LE'VITES (S.) among the Jes, may mean 
all the deſcendants of Levi, but they are 
principally intended who were employed in 
the loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 
Aaron were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 
Kotath, but were employed in the higher 
- offices ; the Levites applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the law, ſung, and played upon in- 
ſtruments in the - temple, and were the or- 
dinary judges of the country, but always 
ſubordinate to the prieſts; and becauſe they 
had no portion of land allowed them as an 
inheritance, they were ſubfiſted by the tithe 
of corn, fruit, and cattle. throughout Iſrael, 
out of which they themſelves paid- tithe, or 
the tenth part to the prieſts, Numbers xvii, 
21, 22, 23, 24; they had 48 cities with | 
fields, "paſtures, and gardens allotted for 
their habitation, out of which 13 were al- 
lowed the prieſts, and of - theſe, fix were 
privileged places, or cities of refuge ; from 
whence the Romiſþ clergy pretend to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church againſt the civil 


1 


magiſtrate; among Us, now a Lewite ſignifies |. 


any clergyman whatever. 


Levites. 
LEVITICUS (S.) the third book in the Old 
Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it principally 


the prieſts, the Levites, and ſacrifices; it 
is univerſally allowed to be canonical, and 


ſuppoſed to be wrote by Moſes about the 
year of the world 2514, or before Jeſus 


Chriſt 1499. 5 ; 

LEVITY (S.) fickleneſs, unſettledneſs, irre · 
ſoluteneſs, lightneſs, changeableneſs; and con- 
fidered rl tres „ means only the want of 
weight in a body when compared with another 
that is ſpecifically heavier. 
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| one what delight: in filthy, watiton or fiot« 5 


ous words and actions. % $64,fg | 
LEW!DNESS: (S.) all manner of wickedneſs, ' 
particularly filthy talk and actions. 4 


LE WS (S.) in Suſſex, a fins, pleaſant, well- 
built town, in and about which are abun- 
dance of noblemen and gentlemens feats z - 

has ſix pariſhes and churches; it is a bo- 
rough-town, and ſends two members to 
parliament; is not under the direction of a 
corporation, but is governed by the gentle 
men of the town; the ſtreets are handſome, 
and it has two large, fair fuburbs, -adjoining 
to it; the matket is kept weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from Londen 40 computed,” and 
o meaſured miles. 152 | 

LEXICO'/GRAPHER (S.) the compiler or 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, or book that 

explains the meaning of words. 2 2 

LEXICON (S.) a dictionary, or book wherein 
the words of languages are collected in alpha- 
betical order, and the meaning explained for 
the information of the ignorant or ſtrangers. 

LIABLE (A.) ſubject to do or ſuffer any thing, 

| or that may be made to do, perform, or ſuffer 
ſomething. ee 05 Far 1 
ast . 3 Xe RON 

LVBANUS (S.) a famous mountain frequent! 
ſpoken of 00 — Old Teſtament, Which ſe. 
parates Syria from Paleſtine ; it forms à ſort 
of horſe- ſhoe in its length, beginning at three 
or four leagues diſtant from the Mediterra-, 
nean above Sy:yrna, and going from north to 
ſouth towards Sidon, from thence bending 
from weſt to eaſt from Sidon towards Damaſ- 

cu as far as Laadicea Scaboiſa; the weſtern 
part of this chain of mountains is what is 
properly called Libams, and is much famed 
Fo cedar trees; it is computed to be higher 
than the Alps or Pyrenees, the top in many 
places is continually covered with ſnow, and 
the ground naturally with white thin flates' 
very ſmooth ; it is about 800 leagnes in cir- 
cumference; it is ineloſed with four inclo- 


other; the firſt is very fruitful in grain and 
fruits, the ſecond very barren, abounding in 
thorns, rocks, and flints ; the third, though 
higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit; the fourth is ſo high, that it is un- 
inhabitable, upon account of the extreme cold, 
and its being: always covered with” ſnow ; 
ſometimes the temple was called Libanus, 
Zech, xi. 1. and Solcmon's palace was called 
the hcuſe of Libanus, upon account of its ex- 


incenſe- tree is called the tree of Liban. 
 LVBBARD 650 a leopard or mongrel kind of 
0 __ ; 


anther or lion. | 


LIBA/TION (S.) the pouring of wine or other 
liquors upon the victims that were ſacrificed; 


or fine upon a perſon or people. 
EWD(A.) debauched, prophane, wicked, vile; 


among the eros, the meaſure was a fourth — 
part of a hin, or about our quart of wine 
Gg 2 8 


ſures of mountains, which riſe one upon an- 


traordinary height and whiteneſs ; the frank-— 


LIB | LIC ® 
4  Irwarulſo uſed by the Greths, Romans, Ce. they UNO (As) - ſenſual, lufifyl, lade. 


kuern. | 


eft firſt taſting it before he offered it to the incli nable to women. 

| he ws going to facrifice to. | 1181714 (S.) an heathen goddek,, wha ha by 
'LVBEL (s.) ſometimes means 2 ſmall book or a temple at Rome, wherein was kept what. diforde 
- pamphlet, but means a ſpeech. or ever was neceſſary to funeral IN" 
writing of defamation, wherein the charac- which were bought or borrowed of the L. onder! 
ter of ſome ons is aſperſed, and falſely tinami or undertakers, as every one had oe, LICK. ( 
accuſed of erimes of which they are inno-] ſion; ſome called her alſo 172 Tan. up wil 
eent, or at moſt nothing near ſo black as} delſs of hell, others call her | paint, 
they are repreſented. LI'BRA or the BALANCE * nas ſlight! 
IVBEL wv.) to ſcandalire, defame, ad] 2 is one of the twelve 2 of Fa or fre 
ander, or ſpeak ill of a geg without ſuf - odiack, exactly oppofite to Aries, make) LI'CKC 
ficient . £2, ſo called, becauſe when the whoſe 
-LFBERAL (A. (A.) generous, free, communica- therein, he makes the ou and nights of u much 
- tive, charitable, noble, or gentleman-like, | even or equal length; it is the houſe of y, comp 
from whence thoſe arts and ſciences that] mus, and exaltation of Swe, airy, mow, LICKC 
poliſſ the mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetorick, | able, hot, moiſt, &c, the Afro/ . e curio 
muſick, &c. are called liberal arts. perſons born under this ſign are — good coun. LIT. 
LIBERA'LITY or LYBERALNESS (S.) ge- tenances, and pleaſing manners; but for the 4 carfi 
- neroſity, apen- » nobleneſs, chari- | moſt part the canſeof their own death; yi whic 
.  tableneſs, the Phyſicians, it means a pound weight, ing © 
-2IBERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured LIBRA'RIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to la mag! 
among the Romans, to whom they erected a} after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the ; went 
temple in Rome; among the Greeks, ſhe was | books in a publick library. a tri 
called Zlutheria 3 ſhe was repreſented by a f LIBRARY (S.) a room or place built or fe y with 
woman drefſed in white, having a ſcepter in] apart for the uſe of putting a large quantity bran 
ber right-hand, and a hat in her left-hand, | of books in ſeveral facylties or arts, and in IDB 
with a eat ftanding by her; in common divers languages, in regular order, either fv | buil 
>, liberty is a freedom of doing any] the publiek ute of a college, inns of courts, th 
thing that is agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſi- | or private ſtudents at large; and ſometins diſt 
tion, without the control of another; but | it means the books themfelves. - mes 
in a Lew Senſe, it is the acting and behaving | LIBRA'TION (S.) a weighing, balancing, o LIDD 
within thoſe reafonable bounds that the law ſwinging, and commonly means the vibriting ket 
Has appointed, and being protected therein] of a pendulum or weight hung to 2 ftring; | Lon 
by the civil magiſtrate. in Arenen, the apparent irregularity in ths LIE | 
| 'LVBERTINES (S.) a ſet whoſe heads were | moon's motion, by which the ſeems to librat \ LIE | 
5 nin and Corix, who about 1525 main- or thake — — 2 
tained, that whatſoever is done by men is] eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from weſt to eaſt; bo 
done by the Spirit of God, and fo concluded | alſo a motion whereby the earth is ſocetaine LIEC 
there was no fin, but to thoſe who thought] in its orbit, that its axis remains coaſtandy + ho 
fo; to which they added, that to live with- parallel to the axis of the-world, hit 
out any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to LICE (S.) a great many, or the plural mm- 1. 
the ſtate of innoteney, and allowed their] ber of louſe, a troubleſome vermin com- * 
flollowers to call themſelves Catholicks orf monly afflicting the poor and naſty, being de 
DP roteſtants, according to the company they : bred: by dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in th 
fell. in, aſſerting likewiſe, that the ſoul died } the heads of children thatare not kept clean, LIE 
with "the body, that heaven. was 2 dream, nor often combed, 7D 
and hell a phantom, religion a mere ſtate [LI/CENCE (s.) leave, authority, permiſſion, LIE 
triek, with many other monſtrous opinions, |, and commonly is applied to a certain inſt- pl 
' From hence all thofe Who live diſorderly, f ment duly ſigned and ſealed by perſons an- i 
| profane and debauched lives are called I i- thorized by publick authority, as a licence for by 
E: dertines, though they do not maintain ſuch | perſons to marry without being publick) a 
f range theſes; in Lato it means one ſet ath aſked in the church, which is an inſtrument LIE 
überty or made free, that was born a ſlave or. iſſued out of the biſhop's court, &c. to {el b 

bendman. goods about the ſtreets, to fell wine, &, 
 EFBERTINISM (S.) the Rate of one ſet je- Poets and painters are ſaid to take lien, III 
-  gally at liberty, or releaſed from bondage ; | when they deviate from the ſtrict rules a ( 
but with the Dives, it means the ftate « | grammar, perſpective, &. - 
| thoſe who live at large, and either by their f LICE'NTIATE- (S.) among Foreigners, is any S 
words or actions maintain that the laws of | perſon #uthoriſed to practiſe any art or fi- ; 
religion have no reſtraint upon them, but] culty whatever; but among Us, it is re- 
chat they may do whatever their extravagant] ſtrained to thoſe - who are authoriſed w ; 
inclination prompts them to. piractiſe phyſiol e the 9 phyſiciaa, 6 
LIBVDINIST (S.) onewko ae bis fenſual], or biſhop: of the divcel | 
5 inclinations, and — 7 ; br * 


* 


1 
uc o ag, wel extravagant, 


rained. 
TIOUS ESS (S.) all manner of dif- 
orderly actions, irregularity, or miſbehaviour. 
LICK. V. ) to wet, daub, or 8⁰ over, or take 
vp with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 
paint, 


or beautify a picture or woman's face 
oy 
1K ORIS or LI! UORICE (S.) a ſhrub 
5 whoſe root has a it ſort of ſweetneſs, 
t10ns. 5 
Wen (A.) N of ſweet things, 
cugious, and dainty is the tafte, 
LICTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 


which avas tied up an ax with. its head ſtand- 


a triumph, their bundles were wreathed round 


\ with laurel, of which, they carrie de #} 


1 5 in their YH ; a 

LI/DBURY S. or re, a „ well 

ue peri l 2 a by clochiers; ; 

2 weekly a 888 market on Tueſday 
diſtant from Tandan 90 computed,; and 4 21 
meaſured miles. 

LIDD (S,) in Kat, a ſmall town, what mar- 
ket; 18 weekly on 7. pt a . diſtant from 
Landon 63 computed, and 75 meaſured miles. 

LIE (S.) a falfity or untruth. * 

* (V. ) to tell on ſpeak AR falſities. 


To he along, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 


body y upon the ground, &c. . 

LIEGE (S.) properly Ggnifies a vaſſal who 
holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges | 
him to be at the cemmand. of his lord; but 

it is. ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to fig- 
nify the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who 
- behave. themſelves . and dutifully in 
their ſeveral 

1 (A. ) lick of, or ſubject to 

b ter) 

LIE'NTERY (s.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
precipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
ſtomach and guts, that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was, when taken i in 
at the mouth, 


LIEU or IN LIEU (Part.) one perſon. or. thing | 
r in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged | 


another, 


LIEUTE/NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP | 
GS.) the duty, office, command or authority 


etimes performed 
by a ſingle perſon, and ſometimes by many, 
a the ſieutenanc of the city- of Lenden is a 
CD number of officers. of the 
1 who 2 5 


of a lieutenant, which is ſam 


eee of 0 2 P 

militia or trained we t 

N 2 
T that acts i in 


relating to the 
city. 


e abſence of the ſu 


ior or 


1 carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 


to make it look young, beautiful, 7 


Wo CR ow. 


much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phytical 85 


ing out 3 cheſe officers went before the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way; and when they 
. went beſore the generals, who were allowed 


| 


| 


regulation | 


Ja deputy or under offi- 


L1G, 


both civil tary magiſtrates, bo 
E F are vice- roys, to, = Job 
king's e repreſentatives; ſo lords 


| Leutenants of counties; among the Sid, 

; It is a name applied with an appellative to 

many offices, as /ieuenant general is the ſe- 

- cond general in an arm 3 the come 
mand variouſly bad 
Lieutenant General of the be dene is he 

. who has the charge, direction, and 

of the artillery, batteries, &c, under the* 

maſter general of the ordnance, 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Foot, is the ſecond 

officer in a regiment, who commands in tlie 
colonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left-hand. 
LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or 2 
which the faculties or etz operties — 

ciſed for a certain ſpace © Is | the 

time of birth to its death; 

that time, duration, or Hate | i f 2 22 

lometimes an Hiſtorical account of the actions 

of a king, R peer of Oe 
the Iiſe of ſuch a Amer EY 

E GUARDS (S.) a number 
18 that are 5 — þ wy to wait on — 


on of a prince Sod he goes or ſtays.” 
ELESS (A .) without motion, L. Katers, or 


* 


LIT 


id, dull, unactive. 
11 T {V.) to raiſe or heave up. 
LIFT (S.] a moving or heaving 
any aſſiſtance in the time of n grins og 
lending money, explainin difficylties, Ec. 
and ſometimes actions that forward a perſon as 
hurt or damage, by way of mockery are 
called, as the wife ar ſervants 3 
huſbands or maſter's pe} age; 
one Wat 


LIFT ER (S.) a crutch; 
g mops under m 


into was or dra 

of buying goods, a and ſo — ſome 2 
privately, is called a 
N (S.) a rai 


or aſſiſting, 


Lifting Piece: OY 
the rh 515 of a ura hat at 222 


ST ROT” : 


times raiſe or lift up 
let the clock ſtrike. 
LIFTS (S.) in a Ship, are 


the yard-arms to cauſe them to — er 


or lower, as occaſion requires, but the fop- 


yard; among the Shoemakers, they are pieces 
of EG babes ut upon the heels of wooden, 
or ſeyeral of one upan an eas 


ther, in orderto make them higher or 23 | 


the uppermoſt being called 
though it goes next 5 ee 
LIG (V.) a Scotch term, fig 


8 NY do ip or upon a 


LY/GAMENTS' (S.) thoſe things that tie, 
hold,” or bind things together, whether they 


3 ſometimes theſe are 


0 N as e e parts in call, de 281 
t are a W ite, tough, , inflexi . 
663 body, 


life, either animal or vegetatiye; alſo * 


fail lifts ſerve for ſheets to the — | 


* 


L'T XK: 
body, and that ineloſe or keep the junctures 
of the body together, that OY ho ſenſa- 

tion or viſible cavities. OY 3 
LVGATURES (S.) with Printers, are types or 
characters that expreſs two or more Greek or 
other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
rts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 

| dd upon opening a vein to run freely, &c. 
LIGHT (S.) that phænomenon whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the golour, ſhape, or 
proportion of bodies; it is ſometimes taken 
imply for the body of emitted rays from 


ſome Juminary, and ſometimes for the ſen-- 


. ation thereby cauſed in us; it alſo frequently 
means informat.:on or knowledge in affairs 
that we were before ignorant of; and ſome- 
times a torch, candle, or lamp, c. 


LIGHT (A) is ſometimes 1 to the ſpe- |. 


_ cifick difference of weight between one body 
and another; and ſometimes is a term of re- 
proach fo women who bchave themſelves im- 


- modeſtly or lewdly. | ; 


LIGHT or ALIGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 
2 tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 


the ground, or from on horſeback, &c. alſo | 


to carry a candle, link, &c. before a perſon 


+ with the greater eaſe and certainty. -. 
LIGHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
of a carrizge leſs, &c, the burden or trouble 
of an affair to become eaſier, &c. 


LVGHTER (S.] a large, flat, open boat, uſed | 


as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
mall diſtances, or in ſhoal- water where ſhips 

cannot fail, 5 

LI'GHTNESS (S.) deficiency in weight; the 

+. contrary or oppoſition to darkneſs ; alſo 


© wantonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behaviour in| 


- Women. . 55 
LIGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceeding 
- ,-: ſubtle light or fire generated in the air. 
L1GHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c. 
in Aratomy, the lungs of a creature are fo 
called; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition. of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 


of the /ghis; in ArchiteFure, they are the 


. . windows or openings in the walls to let in 
te air and light. _ | 
LIKE (A.) fimilar, repreſenting or imitating, 
another perſon or thing; in Mathematicks, | 
like arks or arches. are ſuch parts of I:ffer 
Circles in à ſphere, that contain an equal 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and lite figures that have equal angles, and 
the containing ſides proportional; ſo /ike 
ſolids are thoſe contained under ſimilar 
planes that are equal in number; in Alpe- 
Dea, thoſe. powers that. are of the ſame 
height, though of different co-efficients, as 
24, 3a; 5bb, and 7t6, are called lite quan- 
ties; ſo any two or more ſigns that are 


I? 


In the night time, that he may walk or travel | 


od Rem 
— 


„ 
} . fgns, though the quantities are unlike, | 
LIKE (V.) to defire, be pleaſed with, or 17 
1 ok. | 1 : 
LIKEN (V.) to ſhape or make after 3 
; cular pattern or form, to reſemble or com- 
1 pare. ts : : | 6 | 
LVKENESS (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or 
© repreſentation of another. 
LIKELIHOOD (s.) the appearance or probe. 
| bability of a thing's happening or not. 
| LYKELINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, or worthi. 
| neſs; alſo probability. 5 
LI'LACH-TREE, vulgarly called LA LOcx. 
TREE (S.) one that becomes full of lese 
early in the ſpring, and bears blue, whit, or 
| purple flowers. | 
LVLY (S.) a common flower, ſomet 
| a yellow, and ſometimes of a whit colour, 
the roots whereof are uſed in pulteſſes, ty 
cauſe the ſore to burſt, break, r run, 
LYLY-WHITE (S.) a mocle-name for x 
chimney- ſweeper. 25 ; 
LIMA'TION (S.) the filing or rubbing of 
bones, &c. to a poyder. 1 Sas 
LY/MATURE (S.) the duſt or powder thut 
comes off, or is made by the a& of filing, 
LIMB (S.) in Anatomy, is a large member or 
part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c. with 
the Matbematiciam, it is the. outermoſt bor. 


the antermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 


Nn 


and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, ſigni- 
fying a ſcold or very turbulent woman. 


violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of a 
LIMBECK (S.) a veſſel or furnace uſed in 
ͤm— . t5 55/4 4h, Fact 
LV/MBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 
able, or eaſy to be bent backwards or for- 
wards. © «ig : 
LV/MBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality of 
f 1 fuppleneſs, or eaſineſs of bending 
ackward and forward. | 
LYMBERS or LIMBER-HOLES (S.) in 2 
Ship, are little ſquare holes cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground timbers and hooks 
next to the keel, to let the water go to the 
' m__ of the pump, through which is put the 
eel- rope. 


LI'MBUS | or LUMBO (S.) among the Romar 
Diwvines, means a place of purgation, where 
they maintain the patriarchs waited for the 
' redemption of mankind, and where our 
Saviour ſtaid from the time of his death to 
that of his reſurrection, and where they 
ſay the ſouls of infants that die unbaptized 
go, as not guil 
them to bell x46; 
heaven; allo a priſon, or any place of con- 
nnewent,s- ! | - | 


Þ - 


negatives or affirmatives, are called ite] LIME (S.) calcined tons, marble, _ _ 


der or edge of a graduated inſtrument; allo 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an 


eclipſe of either .Juminary z among the fl. 6 
riſtn it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &c, \ 


LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend afunder by 


of - crimes to condemn 
not pare enough to go fo. 


EN e 


LIN 


n large kilns for the purpoſe of making 


bent i 


ikg lay bricks or ſtones in, in building, 
» Or ap. . hair upon ſkins, by tanners, 
ſinners, &c. when it comes out of the kiln 
2 part}, it is called unſlaked lime, but when it is in- 
or com. tended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or waſhed in 
water 3 alſo a-ſort of crab or baſtard lemons, 


the juice of which is uſed upon many oc- 
caſions; alſo the name of a corhmen tall tree 


tat bears fragrant flowers. 
LIME (V-) to _ or ſmear th iner 


are 


of 4 or buſineſs. 


' bounds, or conditions of a place or thing. 
LIMITA!TION (S.) a ſetting or . ihe 
| bounds, extent, or borders of a or the 
conditions of an affair or buſimeſss. d -$ 
LIMITED (A.) bounded, reſtrained, - or 
pointed what diftance or condition: muſt 5 


one that Amit of but one anſwer. 
7 (V. ) to draw after the life, and paint i 
colours, either in oil or crayons 


things in their natural colours and J 7 
tions. 


LIMP (A.) 3 flexible, 2 8 7 
LIMP (V.), w halt, hop, or go lame 
LIMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent.” > 
-LYMPNESS 4 69 unſtiffenedneſs, Leriklaseß | 
pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, c. 5 
tdde ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of. 
NAMEN T (8. ) a pellet or tent made — 
nt, &c. to put into a wound, e rolled in 
hot falve or ointment. 17 


* 7 


14 8 


and other Carriages, is an iron 3 eeps 
tbe wheels on the axle- tree. FEI 
LVNCOLN; (S.) the metropolis of Li 
zs a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſotted' to, built on the ſide of a noted 
* where the yitam winds abont towards 
- 'theeaſt; and being divided into three chan- 
nels, vatereth the lower part of it, and 
' ſometimes flows into the ſtreets in the upper 
part, which dies upon the aſcent of a hill, 
upon the top of Which ſtands the cathedral 
(which- is a very fine ſtructure) futrounded 
| avith the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 


tlemens ſeats 31 the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent |. 


5 of the hill is che beſt part of the city for 
be trade and buſineſs; the communication be- 

turen the upper and lower ton is extremely 
0 troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo very deep 
a - and ſtraight, that coaches, && are obliged to 
4 fetch a large compaſs another way; on both 
5 dees in the lower part the river is arched 
: over, ſo that nothing is. ſeen of it in the 
+ " main ſtreet, but it makes a large lake on 


che weſt ide, and has a canal called the Fo- 
Due, by which it has a communication with 


* * 
A 
LR 


4 Stamford, 5 5 miles, and the breadth eaſt and 


f 2 the extremity end, or x boundary N 
LIMIT ( 4 4 f in the fouth and eaſt part is eee 


AMT (v.) to ſet or appoint the extent, | | 


rich, yielding both fine corn and 


obſerved ; ſo in Algebra, a limited N is . 


6530 pariſhes, 3 
LUMN ER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints . 


. LINE S.) a rope faſtened at both 


+ 


LINCH-PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in e 


LIN 


the Trent, which renders the navigation of 
that river uſeful to this city; there are 13 
churches in it; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &. and ſends two members to 
parliament ; diſtant from London 102 'com- - 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 
LI/NCOLNSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
north with the Humber, on the eaſt with the 
German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 
Nine, and on the weſt with the rivers'Dun 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an'iſland ; ' 
the Jengils north. and:fomth;) Free: Bnet 


weſt, from Newton to Winborp, 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 


occaſioned by the great fens, yet being gent! 
diſperſed by conſtant breezes from the ſea, 2 
wholeſome 7 the ſoil in the. north and weſt 
parts is abundantly fruitful, pleaſant, © and 


tures and meadows; but the ſouth and eaſt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild fowl and 
fiſh than any other of the kingdom; it 
contains 30 wapen or hundreds, one city, 
9 market towns, 40, 600 
"houſes,243,600 / inhabitants, and ads! 12 
| mernbers. to panliament. 
women hang their linen clothes — 
a — to dry; in Writing, Printingy &c. is 
ſo many words. or letters. as are: put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French,” it is 
one tivelfthr-partoof an inch, or the zaath 
bart of n foot; i Geometry, it is only à base 
ſimple ſength "without: co any other 
dimenſions, and theſe are right or . 


or curvtd or crooked lines; in 


is the ceeular defihnt —— Grams tather 
to ſon, for as many ages as they ean be 
traced; and this is ealled the direct ie; thoſe 


| that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 


children of brothers or. ſiſters, &c are called 
the eollateralline ;- in Forrification, it ii foime- 
times a trench with a parapet,and-ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabions ſet in n Tins 
to cover the men from the enemy s fine. 
LINE (V.) to Ade cover a: ang 
49 £144 We 


FF 


v5 


on the inſide. i 
LINEAGE {5.} forily deck, race, pedigree, 


S 


deſcent, &c. 
LFNEAL (A J ſomething beaeg ng line, 
or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in a line. 
LVNEAMENTS. (S.) thoſe remarkable lines 

or diviſions in the face or body of 4 perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 

or ugly, and by which a picture is known 

to be ſike or unlike to reren fr whom R 

was d 
LI/NEAR (a0) of or belonging: to. 2 Has; 

and in Algebra, that is called a /inear pro- 

blem, that is capable of but one ſolution; 
and eig, by: the eee of tuo 


| lines, 
-G 84 LINEN | 


"7 
7 ' 


a 


44-4 


——C— — 


or deep yellow colour, the fore-part of his 

Head is: ſquare, his noſe flat and large, his 
-+ eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his neck co- | 
00 yr d with 2 buſhy mane, his belly lender, 
7 le 


þ caſts his urine behind, and genders back- | 


LIO 


LI'NEN (S.) ſometimes means eloth in whole' 
made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes" 
To ſhifts, ſheets, table-cloths, &c. made 

6 of ſuch cloth. 
LING (S.) a ſort of eod- fiſh ſalted chiefly for 
the uſe of ſhips, and commonly called “% 


li 

LINGER G. ) to loiter, delay, ſtay, or put 
off the doing of a thing from one time to 
another; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 


degrees. 

LV/NGOT or INGOT (s.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 

| 3 pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 

itſelf when cold, that has received the 
of the mould, is ſo called. 


11120187 (S.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 


guages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 


LI/NIMENT (s.) a phyfical compoſition, be- 


tween an oil and an ointment. 


1 18 


LIPPITUDE. (8. ) a diſeaſe in the eye; FR 
very much atHicts the patient, by vecakionin 
a dry ſoreneſs, and cauſing them to fee) 1 
and rough, as if ſand wasin them, and which 
commonly is called — Aneſs. 
LIPS (S,) thoſe muſcular extremities that ſout 
over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of an 
creature; alſo the extremities of wounds, 0. 
the parts that being ſewn or drawn together 
occaſion the fleſh to unite, and the wound or 
' cut to be cured; in Man, the Jip are much 
uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being call 
labials; and in Scrifeare, frequent alluſvis 
rages 5.) Rhetoric! f 
gures to 
the imperfection of ſuch words that an 2 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſubje& they are uſed 
LIPY'RIA: (S:) a roi a or continual fever 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning, while the outward parts are cold, 


LINK (s.) one of the lengths of > chain; 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
© Iron, or of gold or filver for ornament; alſo. 
. a ſauſage or half black pudding; alſo an 
ordinary ſort of taper or flambeau made of 
tow rolled or dipped in melted pitch, roſin, 
&c. to go in the rain or wind with in a dark | 


night. 
LINK (v.) to faftep, unite, or join two or 
more things together like à chain; alſo to 
enter into 2 cabal or c—_— of OY 
Soters, or rebels. 
LVNSEED (S.) the ſeed of hank 
LINSEY+ WOO'LSEY (s.) a-ftuff or cloth 


made by miring or 6-7/1 and}. 


worſted together. 
LIN STOCK (S.) a OR 8 ſtaff to which he 


faſtens his match er lighted tow to diſcharge | 


great -ordnance, + 
LINE 2 — — eh db made: by feraping| 


with 2 knife, to put into oft 


_ ſores, wounds, . 
Ly TEL (S.) the upper oe! of a window- 
frame or idoor-caſe; 
TINTON (8. 2 in Cambri , hath a ſmall 
ly on a diſtant from 


—— 40 9 and 46 meaſured miles. 
LYON (S.) a creature frequently ſpoken of in 
, -and is eſteemed the king of four- | 

ooted beaſts; his hair inclines to a rediſh 


gs and- thighs large and nervous, and his 


tail large, long, and very ftrongy he has five |. 


claus on his fore-feet, and four on his hind- 
fleet; the Hebrews have ſeven words; where- | 
by they expreſs the ſeveral ſtages of his life; 


His tongue is ſharp, and armed with two | 


rows of rugged points like nails, with which 
he licks or tears his meat off the bones; he 


| wares ; ; the female has ng mane, * 


rr or LVQUABLENESS (5) 


| 
"i nes 1 


that nature or condition of any thing that 
may be melted or made fluid. 
LIYQUABLE (A.) that may be melted or te- 
duced into a fluid ſtate. 
LIQUA'TION or LIQUEFA/CTION (S.) the 
„ N nes hit /bodtes into 
uids 


LEQUIFIED (A.) melted or reduced into 1 


LIQUID 1A.) moiſt, wet, Fane] fluid. 
LVQUIDATE (V.) to make moiſt, clear, er 


alſo to pay or diſcharge bills. 
LIQUIDA'TION (S.) 1 matter 
in Uiſpute, or arbitration. - 7 
-LIQUYDITY or LVQUIDNESS. (S.) that 
property of bodies that- renders them fluid, 
moiſt, wet, &c. 2 2 
| LIQUIDS (8. ) thoſe things whoſe parts are 
fluid or in free moja as water, wine, oil 
metals in fuſion, c. in Law; thoſe goods r 
effects that are clearly proved are called /- 
3 ; alſo thoſe copſonants that are called 
yowels, as, L. M, N, R, are called l. 
guide, from their eaſy” motion. or pronun- 
ciation, 


18 UORISHNESS (8. ) A diſpoſition that is. 


deſirous of tarts, ſweetmeats or other 'dain- 

2. 

LI/QUOUR or LI vox s. moiſ, 
— or fluid — — 0 abr ee 

among the Brewers, the hat water — og 1 

is run over the malt, is peculiarly ſo called; 

and with the Difiillers, all manufactured ſpi- 
rits,” whether brandy, geneva, or 
waters, are called /ignors ö 
LVRIPOOP (S:) a ſivery-hood or oe worn 
upon particular occafions. * 

LISP (V:) to ſpeax imperfectly, to Falter or 
clip one*s words. . 

LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names of 
perſons, places, or things; alſo a border wove 
round the edge of woulten cloth to ws 

«+ © u 


hid; alſo to make bills current or piyable; \ 


ES af as 2 K X ww 


' fruitful; on the ſoutk-weſt riſeth a ſmal 


1 
. the tenters by, to ſtreteh it to its full, 
— while it is dreſſed; alſo a fillet er flat 
ring that ornaments the bottoms of columns 
immediately above the Taras; alſo the de- 
fire, will, pleafure, or inclination of a per- 


8 ENLI'ST (V.) to enter foldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ſtate; alſo to en- 
; gage or enter one's ſelf into any buſineſs or 
rv. . 1 
LISTEN (v.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others in a clandeſtine or irregular manner, by 
ſtanding privately at the door, window, &. 
eee . in the room, &c. e 
LUSTLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon-, 
cerned, unattentive, negligent. | | 
IS TON (S.) in Devenſpire, a ſmall town, 
with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
- ſured miles. 6! oi . 25 
LISTS (S.) a public. place for the performing 
the exerciſe of —— running, jumping, 
- wreſtling, cudgelling, 
ſighting, or juſting or tournaments. = 
Toenter the Lifts, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, &c.' alſo to diſpute publickly, 


: 
: 


or to write againſt a perſon or doctrine. 4. 
LWTANY (S.)"any'ſorr of e or ſupplica 4 2 
e 


tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub- 
hk ſupplications uſed” upon extraordinary 


octaſions of imminent dangers and great ca- 85 


- -Jamities, which in--popiſh- times and coun 


tries have been, and ſtill are, attended with 


much pomp and formality; in the ſervic 


book of the church of Englund, there is oneſ 


morning, that goes by this nam. 
(.) in the Heathen Tbeabgy, eſpeciall 
according to Homer, are godd who were 


pretty large city, which is we 
| looks both fine and neat; it ſtands low, an 
the country about it is both pleaſant an 


LITCHFIELD (s.) in * ö 
It, an 


brook, which paſſing through it divides 1 
into nearly two equal » the one called 
the city, the other the cloſe; over this broolc 


are two bridges, though the water is 
but ſhallow, and by the ſlowneſs of its mo- 


tion looks like a ftanding pool; in the eity, 
which is divided into 1 ſtreets, befided 
many good houſes," is the goal for felons, 
_ market-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
ſeme, well-endgwed hoſpital; in the cloſe; 
there are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, the cathe, 
ral, which is very magnificent, and the 


by wa 


ord-playing, 'prize-| '. 


T3 
incorporated, under the name of two balk 
and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who as Judge 

upon accafions, a theriff, E. These 
weckly two large markets, which are plenti- 
fully ſupplied vrith corn, and all other pri- 
ſions; it is a county of itſelf, whoſe extent 

is 10 or 12 miles in circumference; which 

the ſheriff, &c; is yearly ſurveyed on he 8 
of Septenber; it ſends two members to panlia- 
ment, and is diſtant from London 94 ebm- 

puted, and 114 meaſured mile. 

LV/TERAL (A.) plain, according to the natu- 
ral meaning of the words or letters ſpoke or 

e eee e kee e 
EVTERALNESS-(S.) plainneſs, without uny 
additional meaning or i ion to the 
common natural acceptation of the words; 
LVYTERATE (A.) learned or well-ſkilled in 
learning, eſpecially Jangua 


ges. n 8 
|LYTERATURE. (S.) learning or ſkill in ſci- 


ences, eſpecially in letters or languages. 
LVTHARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned 
the ſcum or droſs that arifes from tha purã- 
fying of gold or filver with lead, and which 
- accordingly takes its name from the fuperio 
metal, but that commonly uſed is — 
lead itſelf blown off the teſts or the reſining 
furnaces by the blaſts of very large bellows, 
where they extract ſilver out of lead, which 
is as follows: The teſt being duly-prepared 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blot- 
ing, the upper part is forced out at a hole or 
mouth in theroppofite fide of the furnace, 
_ while the filver ſeparates and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt, and the lead ſd blown 
off, hen it: fallt into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes à ſort of powder, large 


| grained like coarſe faw-duſt, and of a yellsw- 
-im or rediſh clourg by this operation about 


a fortieth part of the lead evaporates. 
LITHE (A.) flexible; pliant, ſupple; Imbergz 
ale Keith, any, heakhfal. bins rang 
LV THENESS or E'THSOMENESS (S.) . 
antneſs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, briſknels,&t. 
LITHO/GRAPHY (s.) the art df d ing 
or cutting precious” ſtones; alſo un acht 
or deſcription of ſtonee e. 
LI'THOMANCY (S.) a pretended: divination 
dy the precious ſtome ralled ſiderites which 
was waſhed in ſpring· water in the night time 
by eandle light; che conſulter was to be 
thoroughly purified and hood-winked, then 
he was to repeat certain prayers, — 
articular characters in a ſet order; and 
it is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and 
in a {mall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
matter enquired after. l 
LITHONTRI'PTICKS (S.) medicines bene- 
ficial in che breaking or diſſolving the ſtone 


en well paved, and kept very clean; it is 


m 85 LITHO/- 


%%ͤ;¶ũ ; c. 


92 part of ſurge 


called cutting for the ſtone. 


LIT 


t forth at a time 


ZITHO'TOMEST (s.) one that practiſes that] upon in a ſtable; alſo a brood "jeg 
a 
ing, ar 


 LITH@'TO 
. - teaches or performs the operation of cutting 


for the ſtone, or extracting it out of the 
which is performed three ſeveral]. 


ways, viz. by the ſmall apparatus, which is 
dy eutting through the perinæum near the 


future on the left fide, after the ſtone has 


deen brought thither by the fingers of the 

operator, and this is called cutting upon the 

of the danger and inconvenience that follows, 
or attends it; the great 


atus, which is 

_ that mot practiſed, and ich is performed | 
dy a proper inſtrument being put through 
the urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 


-.- the ſtone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 


after the incifion, a third inftrument is thruſt 
Into the aperture. to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 


guide the forceps directly into the bladder to 


bring away the ſtone, and this is called cut- 
ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called 
, the bigh operation, which is performed by firſt 
_ 'InjeQuing a large quantity of warm water into 
- he bladder, which being dene, and the pa- 

tient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly makes 

an incifion above the os pubis along the linea 
4004, till he gets fight of the bladder, into 
; which he directly plunges his knife, and af-, 
.  terwards draws out the ftone, and by this 


method the wound eaſily heals, the dilacera-, 2 — 
| 1275 unica tire; fir 
i the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 


te trine, but then it is unfit to be prac- 
tiſed upon fat perſons, for fear of a mor- 
.  tification, nor is it ſafe for people in ad- 
Vvanced years, left they ſhould die in the 
* operation; young and lean perſons com- 
monly do well. 363: 36 743 | 


LITIGATE (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, | 


contend, ſcold. | 3 
LITIGATION (S.) ſcolding, quarrelling, con- 
_ tending, going to law, &c. 


LITVGIOUS (A.) quarrelfome, contentious, | 


delighting in law-ſuits, &c.. 


LITF/GIOUSNESS (A.) quarrelſomeneſs, con- 


LVTMOS (A.) a fine, beautiful, blue paint, or 


colour, uſed by the painters. hoy x | 
LIFTORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
; ſhore. 8 . 1 

LITO'TES (S.) 2 Röcorical figure, which 
jntends a great deal more than the words ex- 


preſs, as, I canuor praiſe you, meaning I very | 


much blame you. f 48 801 
LYTTER (S.) a chair, couch, &c. borne and 
carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 
veying ſick or lame people to diſtant places; 
alſo a bed of fraw, &c, for horſes. to. lic 


(S.) that part of ſurgery that 


-  -Sripe, but now pretty much left off becauſe 


ſame way, which bulging in the perinæum, 
directs the knife to the neck of the bladder; 


young ones brough 
or bitch, &c. alſo a diſorderly Placing, 
throwing or ſcattering things about, 
LV/TTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw thi 
about in an irregular, diſorderly manner; 
} alſo to make a bed of ſtraw for horſes, x 
to lie on, | | 
LITTLE (A.) fmall, diminutive, not gro 
up to its full fize, or a young one of ay 
kind of creature; alſo few in number q 
| ſmall in quantity, value, or eſteem. 
LI/TURGY (S.) in general, ſignifies all the 
ceremonies belonging to the publick celebn. 
tion of religion, but was commonly take 
for the communion ſervice; among the 
Greeks and Ramaniſs, it 73 reſtrained to ſgi 
fy the maſs only, or the holy ſacrifice of the 
altar; and among Ur, the common-prayer; 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome to obſer, 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the u 
chariſt was adminiſtred upon all Sundzy;, 
holy-days, and faſting-days, and ſometime 
oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral con. 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome ſaint fell in with another feſtival, a 
when there happened to be a funeral, The 
order was thus : The congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began with a ſeſſq 


. 


out of the Old Teſtament, and afterward, | 


one out of the New, wiz. out of the 48, 
or FEpiftles of the Apoſtles ; between |he 
leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome Euchariſtial 
pfſalms, then the biſhop made à ſermon ty 


ended, the deacons ordered all that did not 


diſmiſſed 


Penitents; then 'the' biſhop ſtanding at the 


altar, received from the deacons the oblation 


of the faithful ; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
.' bread and wine, offered fome incenſe, pro- 
. nounced aloud. the prefatical prayers: calle 
nov in the church of Rome the canon of the 
maſs; the elements being bleſſed or conſe- 
created by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to the 
prieſts and deacons, then the monks receive, 
and after them the deaconeſſes, nuns, and 
virgins, then the children, and laſtly, the 
common congregation; and if there was 2 
large company, ſeveral prieſts were appointet 
to give the conſecrated bread, and ſeveral des- 
cons the. conſecrated wine; if any of the 
| conſecrated; bread was left, they diſtributed it 
ta the children; and what Was not conſe- 
crated to the congregation. that did not com. 
municate; anciently the /turgie conſiſted of 
very few ceremonies and prayers, but by de- 
grees became exceedingly clogged with ſuper- 
ſtitious and unwarrantable repetitions z 
preſent Engliſb liturgy was firſt. compoſed, 
approved, and confirmed in parliament a 
1548, the offices for morning and evening- 


tis 


prayer were put in the ſame form at * 


. explain part of the goſpel: the ſermon being 


LIVELINESS (S.) briſkneſs, activity, viva- 


n LV: 


or abſolution, but the office began 

are 2 Lord's prayer; and in the commu- 
nion ſervice the ten commandments were | 
omitted, but in all other reſpects very near 
the ſame it is now; the offertory was made 
of bread and wine mixed with water, and in 
the prayer for Chriſt's church thanks were 
yen to God for his wonderful grace decla- 
ed in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, patri- 
archs, prophets, apoſtles and martyrs; and 


mercy and peace, that at the day of reſur- 
reftion, we and they may be ſet at God's 
richt-hand. To this the conſecratory prayer 
now uſed was Joined as a part, only with 
thele words, that are now left out, 3th 
thy boly Spirit wouchſafe to bleſs and ſanc- 
— * thy gifts and. creatures 0 bread 
1 wine, that they be to us the bedy and 
blad of thy beloved Son, Se. The bread 
was to be unleavened, round, but no ftamp 
upon it, In Baptiſm, beſides the form ſtill 
retained, a croſs was made on the child's 
forchead and breaſt, with an adjuration of 
the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 
-was to take the child by the right-hand, and 
to place him within the font, where he was 
to be thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
ſprinkled; then the prieſt was to put a 


white veſtment or chryſome upon him, as af 


token of innocence, 'and to anoint him on 


the head, with a prayer for the Unction of | 


the Holy Ghoſt, In the office for the ſiek, 
' thoſe who deſired to be anointed might have 
the Unction on their forehead or their breaſt 


only, with -a prayer, , That as their body was | 


outwardly anointed ⁊vith oil, ſo they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghoſt, with bealth and victory 
over fin and death, At funerals they recom- 
mended the perſon to God's Mercy, prayed | 
that his ſins may be pardoned, his ſoul de- 
livered from hell, and carried to heaven, and 
his body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon the 


it was again reviewed; and altered to very near 
what we now have it. | 
LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy life; at 
Sea, it is to endure a ſtorm, or out-ride a tem- 
peſt, not to fink, or be daſhed to pieces. 
LIVELIHOOD (S.) the trade, buſineſs, or 
2 chat any one works at to get a 
Iving, ; 


ciouſneſs, 


LIVER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus, of 4 


red, ſanguine colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypocon- 
drium, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of 
blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains; by this term alſo a 
2 man or woman is frequently meant, and 
from their actions are called good 


bor, add-in; only chere was no con- LIVERY (S.) the clothes or dreſs. thaf Na-: 


they commended the ſaints departed to God's 


1 


ſolicitation of Caluin and ſome others, in 1587, 


or bad 


L O A 


men, noblemen, &c. give their ſervants, 
commonly lined, kuffed, and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them; in 
Law, it is the giving poſſeſſion to thoſe 
tenants, which held land of the king by capite- 
„ ee | by: 
Livery "of Seifin, is giving poſſeſſion 
of hn — T or things corpotal to 

him who hath a right or probability of right; 
among the Jocties, it is the portion or quan- 
tity of hay, corn, &c. defigned for each 
horſe; from whence thoſe publick inns or 
places where people keep, or ſet up their 
horſes,” and pay a certain ſum per week for 
their feeding, dreſſing, &c. are called /ivery- 


. . : 
LVYVERYMEN. (S.) are ſuch members of a 
corporation as are advanced above the yeo- - 
manry, and are intitled. to wear a livery- 
gown upon extraordinary occaſions, . 
LVVID (A.) in Phyfick, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. chanęes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 
* —7 * 8 ; : 1 tuin 1 
VOR (S.) in , Is a dead bluiſh co- 
lour, abate Seem or fall. 111 
LI'VRE (S.) an imaginary com among the 
French, by which they make their compu- 
tations and keep. their accompts, and is the 
ſame in kind or nature with the —_— 
pound, though not the "ow in value; | 
are two ſorts or kinds, the one called Tour- 
nos, the other Pariſu, the latter exceeding. 
the former one fifth part in value, that is, 
five livres Tournoit are equal to ſour Hur 
Parifis. c 5 | 12 


LIXI'VIAL or LIXI'VIOUS (a.) of or per- 


' taining to lye, belonging to, or proceeding 


from lye. . 
LIXVVIATE SALTS (S.) the fixed ſalts of 
plants, got by calcining the plant, and then 
making a lye of the aſhes, Ew 
LIXVVIUM.- (s.) a lye made by boiling aſhes 
in water... | wc $94 
LVZARD (S.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot countries, 
mentioned as unclean in the Lewitical' law ; 
there are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, and 
others in India of 16 cubits long; they are 
eaten as a dainty in ſome places. : 
LO (Part.) behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 
Obſerve, & c. ESO. 
LOAD (V.) to put, or lay on or in, a butden 
c or quantity of goods; alſo to oppreſs or 'ty- 
rannize over a perſon or people, ' | 
LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure and ſome- 
times a weight; in Derbyſdire, among the 
Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a lad, and of 
hay about 2000 pound weight is a lead; or as 
much as a waggon can well carry at once; 
alſo a burden to carry upon the ſhoulders of 
a man, the back of an horſe, &c, alſo the 
charge of taxes, of a great family, or coſtly 


2 or ſuch as behave themſelyes well 


X — 


affais, that a perſon muſt ſupport. . 
EM mY P LOADSMAN 


LOB 


Aeade or ſhews the way to thoſe, who arc 

"rangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers. 
LOA'DSTAR (S.) the Scam name for the 

pole or north ſtar. ; 
LOA'DSTONE (S.) a mineral ſtone, or ra- 


- geſetabling- iron ore, and commonly found 
according to the country from whence they 


rom Chena and Bengal, endowed with the 
wonderful properties of attracting iron, and 


« courſe, who now conſtantly uſe it, with 


out by experience. n 
LOAF (.) a lump or parcel of bread of vari- 
ous ſorts and fizes, according to the purpoſe 
; or uſe intended for. * 
LOAM or LOME (s.) a fort of mixture made 
of clay or ftraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 


ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
Parts till they are thoroughly united; alfo a 


up their veſſels, to prevent 


colour. | | 


-chmmy, ſticky, or cementing nature. 
LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 


@certain time; alſo the act of lending mo- 
2 limited time. 


ay prisately, to conceal one's felt, to with- 
draw from a man's creditors, 8c. 

EOA'TH (V.) to abhor, hate, deteſt, nauſeate, 
or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 
EOB or EO/B-COCK (S.) a heavy, dull, flug- 
. giſh, indolent, ignorant fellow, „ 
LO BBV or A\NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 
om or paſſage from one apartment to an- 
Sther, the place that people meet in, in pub- 
| , lick offices, to wait fer their correſpondents, 
_ in to tranſact their buſineſs. . 5 
ZoBE (S.) with Anatomiſis, are the two parts 
f whick the lungs conſiſt, and ſometimes 
the tip end, or fleſhy part of the ear, is fo 

called; alſo the parts of which fruits — 
- "rains are compoſed, are called lebes, as the 
dean, pea, &c. 1 En 


— 
* 


LOADEMAN (s.) = guite or pilot, ene chat 


daub over and bind their grafts cloſe toge- 


= plaſter or mortar that Cm uſe to cloſe| 
& heat's com- 
© Ing out, and the air's getting in; alſo a 
by Plaſterers, of a brown | 


EOA'MY or LOO'MY* (A.) of à clayey, 


given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money | 
ney or any other thing to another perſon for 
LOAPE' or LOPE (v.) to make off, to run 


ther imperfect iron, in weight and colour 
| 2 | place, as timber to a wood, ar fences to a 
| in inn mines, and are of different colours, | garde F 1 


are brought: the beſt are reported to come 


Pointing to the poles of the world, and alſo 
- communicate thoſe properties to iron or ſteel 
tot. is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of 
exceeding uſe to mariners to direct their 


- 


if 


N 


LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, irre- 
- gular mixture of different things together to 
ſe pottage or broth, : | 
LOBS-POU'ND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 
 'finemeat or puniſhment. 1 25. 


LO/BSTER (S.) a common, well-known ſhell-|] LO/CKMAN (S.) the name of an —_—y | 
0 
— — 


öh, which when caught is black, and when] the Ie of Man, that executes 
1 LEY . 2 | — * 


85 
LO/B-WORMf (s.) the Arngitr's. tem for , 


part of the body, as ointments, 
- fuch proper allowances as have been e 


preſeribed. 
LOCK (s.) 


LOCK (V. } to ſhut up, 
CY. 


kO'\CKER (S.) a ſmall 


nience to put things in out of the way, a 


LOC 


hefled: is rect alſo a mock name 
ſoldier. A k for ain 


worm as à bait in-fiſhing for traut. 


LOCAL (a.) any thing that appertang „ 


belongs to a place; in Lao, it means ſome. 
thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to , 


* | 

' Local Colours, in Painting, are thoſe coloun 
that are natural and proper for each, particular 
object in a picture. % een 5 
Local Cuftoms, or Ceremomiet, ate thoſe cul. 
toms or ceremonies that are uſed in particy. 
lar places only. ( ed 

a Lara cines, in Surgery, Aare thoſe 
remedies that are applied to any particulx 
ſalves, &c. to a ſwelling, * 
ac. der 6 : | 

L1cal Problem, in Mathematichs, are ſuck 


Problems as admit of a great variety, oa 


infinite number of anſwers. 


LOCALITY or LO'CALNESS: (s.) the eil. 


tence of any particular being in any hai 


cular place, 


LOCH or LO Hoch (s.) a term in Phone. 


ey, for a medicine that is to be licked up, 


or put into the mouth and melted, in order } 


to give the part affected a great relief, by 
flowly paffing through it, as the that, 


lungs and itomach affected by a hoarſenels, 


when honey or ſome ſuch like medicine i 


an inſtrument to faſten doon 
with, of a curious contrivance ; alle pieces 


of leather about two fingers breadti round, 
and ſtuffed within to prevent their hurting 


the poſterns about which they are put ; when 
applied to a River, means where flood gates, 
c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at let 
reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, to 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth and 
courſe of the river, and render it more fit 
for navigation; alſo a place where thieves 
carry or hide ſtolen goods; alſo an hoſpital 
or infirmary where none but pocky or other 
infectious perſons are kept, in order to be 


cured ; alſo a cant word for a chance, condi- 


tion, or circumftance, as, He ſtood a queer 


lock, or bad chance. | 


'. Lock of Hair or Wool, a ſmall parcel, ot 
little bunch, ; 
or make faſt with 4 


lock and 8 
hole, box, or conte: 


— 


under a' window, along the ſides of a ſhip, 


&c, | | 
LO'CKET (s.) the ſmall curious lock of a gold 


chain, pearl or diamond necklace, &c. 


LOCKING WHEEL (S.) in a Clack, the am: 


with the coynt or detent wheel, 


100 (S.) a thick piece of timber, 
than long; among the Jeu, a meaſure ot 
capacity, containing the fourth part of a cab, 


LO G 
of the governor, Which at Londa is called 3 


F 


ﬀ. 8 | | 
10 KRA. or LO CRKRUM (S.) a coarſe; 


4 


odinary, brown coloured linen cloth. 

Locchram Jau d, a perſon of a long, lean, 

' meagre viſage or countenance, , | 

10CULAMENNTA (S.) little diſtant cells or 
partitions within the common ſeed- bag of 
plant or flower. The: 

locus (S.) a fort of miſchie vous fly tha 

" devours plants and greens; alſo a ſort o 
eatable inſect. 5 

10 cus TA (S.) a woman famous for he 
ſkill in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, whe 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus and 
ethers; he ſet a guard upon her left ſhe 
mould leave him, and gave her great re 
wards, and put ſcholars under her to trai 
up in her diabolical art. 

LOCU!TION (s.) the phraſe or manner o 
ſpeech uſed by any people or nation 
LOCUTORY (S.) among the inhabitants o 
monaſteries or religious houſes, is a commo 
parlour or hall, where they meet to diſcourſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe. 

LODGE (V.) to abide, ſtay, ſleep, or reſt ir 
a place, room, or houſe, & c. 

LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
for divers purpoſes, as in great mens houſes 
publick halls, &c. the room, watch-houſe 
or apartment next the gate is called the, por 

ter's lage, for him to be always ready tc 
give an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c, alſc 
ſummer- houſes, &c. in a park, to fit anc 
take the pleaſure. of viewing the place, anc 
being refreſhed with the air, &c, | 

LO'DGER (S.) an inmate, or. occupier of one 
or more rooms, part of another's houſe, ' 

LODGING (S.) a place where yerſons ſleep 

dwell, or abide in; but commonly is applied 

to a part of a houſe, and not a whole one. 


campment of an army, but commonly th 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter whe 

the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gain- 

ed; ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the 
beſiegers during their approaches, as a de- 
_ fence againſt the enemy's fire. 
LOFT (S.) an upper room or apartment in a 
. houſe particularly warehouſes for wool, to- 
bacco, malt, '&c, 3 
LO'FTINESS (S.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, 
hbigh-mindedneſs, c. f 
LOFTY (A.) proud, ſcornful, diſdainful, 


bigh- minded. | | 
rather ſhort 


LODGMENT (S.) ſometimes means the Y 


or 8 of a pint with us. 25 | 
LO'GARITHMS (S.] are certain artificial num- 


ders in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted to 
+ the natural numbers, that if any two natu | 


7a] numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one another, the correſpondent proportional 


aamberz or indives anſwer all thoſe.conclu- 


| Koons by addition or ſubſtraction, firſt ipvanf- 
ed by baron Merchipon, or Jabs lord Ngeer, 
a Scotchman ; chere are many tables of 2 
numbers, and many methods for the making 
or finding them out, publiſhed by the moſt 
celebrated mathematicians, - the uſe whereof 
in trigonometry, intereſt, &c, is too evideſt 
to want any commendation. e 
LO G-BOARD (S.) a bro d, flat board ar ta- 
ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an eſtimate 
of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 
LO/'GERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name for 
2 dull, ſtupid, y b 8 
Jo go to Loggerheads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only 
LO/GICAL (A.) an argument, definition, diſ- 


tinction, &c. beloaging or according to the 

rules of logick. e 
LOGVCIAN (S.) a ftudent, practiſer, or perſon 

ſkilled in the art of logick. | 


LO'/GICK. (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſputing - 
according to method or rule, whereby the 
faculties of conceiving, judging, and con 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ſtep to another, till the whole buſinefs ws 
gone through. Ss 

Natural Logick, is that method of aggu- 
ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of a 
perſon unaſſiſted. by art or learning. 

LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 
that underſtands accompts well. . 

| LOGPSTICAL ARITHMETICK (s.) before + 
the diſcovery of logarithms, and other im- 
provements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexagefimal fractions; 
others call it the application of the loga- 
rithms to ſexageſimals, others apply it to the 
firſt four general rules in algebra, and, others 
to all manner of algebraick operations. 

LO!G-LINE (S.) with Navigators, a {mall 
line, which ſome call a,minute-line, with a 
little piece of triangular board at the end 

| loaded with lead, to keep it on the edge in 

the water, the uſe whereof is to give a gyels, 
or make à judgment how many leagues: the 
ſhip will run in a watch, by conlidering bow 

many fathom the line runs out in a minute 3 

for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the 

ſhip moves after the rate of one mile an, Hour, 

&c. but as this neither is, nor can be in any 

d certain, there is but little” dependance 

do de put on it, . 

LO'G-WQOD. (S.) commonly called 

Vucod, becauſe uſed by then 20 00G black, 

brought from Campecchio, a province of Nero- 


1. 0 ; 8 4 ; 
LOGO'GRAPHER (S.) an accomptant or 
| writer of books of accompts. nk 
LOGO'MACHY (s.) a contention, weangling, 
or. diſpute about words. 

LO Hock (S.] a phyſical, 
| middle confiſtence between a 

Opiate, appuce 1NWardly in diſeaſ 
throat E 
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"LOINS (S.) the lower Mk the ſpine of the | ſeveral acts valid, &c. fo that now (1 a] 


+ back, compoſed of five vertebræ, larger than 


i 
* 
- 


> baſe, fituate near the hips, commonly called 
LOFTER, (v.) to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or 


and pawns, 
LONDON (S.) the principal or chief city of 
the Britiſh empire, and is one of the largeſt, | 


and 
Britons, it was always the chief city of the 


- © after the faid king made the office of alderman 

do be perpetual during life; anno 1224, he 
granted to the commonalty of che city of 

Tanden, to have a common ſeal ; in 1226, he 
further granted the citizens the ii 


- 
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trifle away the time, &c. | 
LOLL (V.) to lean, or lie here or there in an: 
tele, careleſs, or lazy manner or poſture, 


LO'LLARDS (S.) the name of a ſect that roſe 


LO/'MBAR or LO'MBARD (s.) à bank o1 


_ - - under the Romans it was governed by a pre- 


"the aldermen ; theſe, with many other grea' 
| " Privileges, were granted them by ſundry othe: 


* 

them all 
#638, when the lord chancellor eric: 
| brought them their charter again; but 


which revers'd the {aid judgment, made then 


thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a 
the waiſt. 


in Germany in 1315 ; alſo the followers of 
Wickhiff were fo called, upon account, as is 
ſuppoſed, of the fimilari 
or doctrines. * 


place where money is lent out upon uſury 


richeſt, and moſt populous cities in the 
world, and at this time the adjacent parts 
not only of its own immediate e but 
Weſtminſter, Sc. are vulgarly called by the 
fame name; it is a prodigy of ftreets and 
buildings, filled with the palaces of its kings. 
queens, princes, and noblemen, as well as the 
great houſes of the gentry, and common one? 
of its tradeſmen, together with a great num- 
der of magnificent churches, and publick 
halls and offices; it is faid to be originally 
built 1107 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
350 before Rame; in the time of the 


Trinobantes, and the royal Seat of their kings; 


fe, like Rome itſelf, who was ſent yearly by 
the ſenate to adminiſter juſtice to ? inha- 
bitants ; in after times it was under diverſe 
ſorts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
firſt was called a port-reeve, which by king 
Rithard I. was changed into a bailiff, and by 
king Febrn into lord mayor, as it ſtill re- 
mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 
mayor and ſheriffs to be choſen yearly, but 


allo certain perſons to aſſiſt him (who were 
calfed aldermen) were to be annually elected; 


bar this proving inconvenient, in a few year: 


berty of free 
warren, and that they ſhould paſs toll-free | 
throughout England; king Edward I. or- 
dered that the mayor ſhould be apparelled like 


Kings, which they enjoyed till the year 1683 
hen by a'guo warrants they were deprived o 
!, and ſo remained till Chriftmas, 


this 


reſtitution ſhould be defective, they procured 
an act of parliament 2 William and Mary, 


ty of their opinion: | 


government thereof is by the chief mas; 


called the lord- mayor, who fits every mom 


in the houſe or palace where he kept hi 
mayoralty, to hear the complaints of and 9 
juſtice to the citizens, and once in a monhe 


ſix weeks as chief judge of oyer and term; 


or goal delivery of Newgate, both for th, 


city of London and county of Middtſex; hi 
ordinary juriſdiction extends all over theciy 
and part of the ſuburbs, and on the fh 
'Thames eaſtward to Tendale, and the mou 
of the river Mc:dway, and weſtward a8 fg 
as Colney-Ditch, above Staſner- Brig; te 


_ aldermen, who are 26 in number, have ex 


his particular ward or diſtrict particular y 
attend, and each of theſe have their 

or deputies under them, and formerly gn 
ſuch of them as had been mayors, and the 
three next below the chair, were juſtice, of 
the peace by their charter, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord mayor is annually 
choſen on Michaelmas-Day, and worn the 
8th of November following at Guild-Hall, uw 
the gth before the barons of the 
at Weſtminſter ; but if the perſon thus choſen 
(who is commonly the alderman next beloy 
the chair) refuſe to act, the citizens mayfne 
him at pleaſure, unleſs he can ſhew a ſuff. 
cient reaſon, When an alderman is to be 
choſen, the mayor calls a wardmote within 
that ward, who return two perſons to the 


lord mayor and court of aldermen, who 


chuſe one of them, and if the perſon, 4 
choſe, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 500 J. The ſheriffs, who an 
two, are choſe by the Livery at Guild 
Hall on Midſummer-Day, but they are nt 
ſworn in till Michaelmas-Eve following, 
when each of them give bond to ferve the 
corporation faithfully; he that refuſes to 
ſerve after being thus choſe, muſt either 
ſwear himſelf not worth 15, oo0 J. or be 
fined 400 J. and 20 marks, of which the 
400 J. is paid into the common fund of the 
city, and the 20 marks, to the officers of the 
ſeveral priſons; the ſheriffs, by a grant of 
king Edward IV. dated 1473, are to have 
16 'ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his yeoman; 
alſo a ſecondary, fix clerks, a clerk of the 
papers, four under clerks, and two under 
ſheriffs. There are 72 companies of diffe- 
rent trades, 12 of which are the chief, uiz. 
1. Mercers; 2, Grocers; 3. Drapert; & 
Fiſhmongers; 5. Goldſmiths; 6. Shinners; 7. 
Merchant-Taylors ; 8. Haberdaſhers ; 9. Salt 
ers 3 10. Tonmongert; 11, Vintners ; 12. Club- 
qvorkers ; and if the mayor was not a member 
of one of theſe, he uſed to be transferred from 


© that of which he before was free, to one of 


theſe 12, but of late that is not regarded; 
each ward annually, on December 21, chuſs 
a certain number of the moſt noted in- 
habitants, who are called common coun- 


" cil-reo, who have: a ſhare in the ron 


LON 


ant of the city ; it in now a _bithop's|| ie te 
ment 8 fas 3 an N lj i is the longitude; in Geograpby, it is an arch 
; ] ſee, 8 upon a riſing bank, along the fide of | of the equator comprehended between the firit 
* Kann ann which is one of the moſt| meridian, and the meridian of the place you 
of abe the r in the whole world, eſpecially for its] inquire after; and ſhews how much one pt ce 
12 A @ ren wholeſome water, and great] is more eaſterly or weſterly than the other 3 
d _ Fa of ſhips conſtantly coming in and for the greater a place's longitude is, fo much 
th Oo, 2 out with all ſorts of merchandize to the more eaſtward it is, and 2 the 
dl: 11 1 of the world; it was for many hun- ſun riſes earlier, and comes to the ian 
er 9 dred years ſurrounded with ſtrong „ the] ſooner, 5 1 
the 1 remainder of which are ſtill viſible, but much LONGITU/DINAL (A.) extended, length-. 
the * "ne neglected, and in moſt places intirely eraſed, | ways; ſo the croſs ſeam in the cull that 
A cho the ſeveral gates are ſtill kept up with} goes from one fide to the other, is called the 
ks, much magnificence, two of which are pub-| /ongitudixal ſuture. 
ny lic priſons, vix. Newgate and 53 * F (S.) a woman very tall of ſta. 
ing may be wanting to render this] ture. | 2 . 
22 « —_— W in cid reſpect, there LONG-PRYMER ($.) che name of a parti- 
erly di are 2 great number of other priſons, beſides | cular fized ſmall letter, much uſed in printing 
KA Fu the two above, in and near it, each of which | of ſmall books. 2 
uſtics of have their peculiar privileges: The public | LO'NG-SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very long 
they ha markets, which are many, are conſtantly} and ſlender legs, 3 - 
ee and daily ſupplied with ſorts of provi- | LONGTOWN (S.) ſmall town in Cumber- 
| fions, both within the immediate diſtricts of land, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 
Sr the city and the adjacent ſuburbs ; for 1 „ 234 computed, and 3 16 
i: that part called Y:flminſter is a city by itſelf, | mea miles, | | | 
1 and ip a panicular gonernmeat, yet by LO ES 8 is a great 
account, all that and the prodigious J ou . 4 
ae drt of ne ſquares, freets, courts,” and |LO/NSDALE or KIR LONSDALE g 
2 all other contiguous buildings, are called by in Weſtmareland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
A ſuffi one general name, vix. Landon; and the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
5 ON number of inhaþitants are computed at about | London 182 computed, and 232 meaſured miles. 
T6 one million of perſons. The two cathedrals 8 (S.) a large, aukward, filly, dull 
of St. Paul's and Weſtminſter are two extra-| fellow. 3 | 3 
10 * ordinary ſtructures o ere the firſt| LOOF (S.) in a Ship, is that part which Les 
; Fa for its being a curious production of modern | Juſt before the cheſs-trees, as far as the bulk 
i ae + wchiteQuye, the laſt of the old Gothic way head of the forecaſtle. CRT 
Gul | of building; the minute deſcription 7 Lou or LUFF (S.) to keep a ſhip near to the 
5 would take up a large volume, and there- | . ey 
nb fore cannot be enter into here. | Alorf off, at a diſtance from you. * 
* LONG (A.) the length of a perſon's journey, | LOOK (V.) io ſee, behold, examine into, er 
es to or other thing; alfo a great while ago, | Jnquire earneſtly after. ©) 3 
. LONG (v.) to defite earneſtly, to covet or with | LOOK (5:) a particular formation of the mu- 
* for very much, to hanker after, cles of the =_ whereby the 8 2 
MI. : rſe-| or ſorrow of the mind may be judged of. 
OE T XX LOO'KING-GLASS (S.) a plain glaſs ker. 
LO/NG-BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belonging | lum, or, mirror, which being impervious to 
* to a ſhip, 2 1 2 out as Rh the light, reflects its rays, and fo exhibits 
"be ' Gon requires. 3 : ; the images of objects ſtanding before it; allo 
ORs | LONGEVITY (S.) long life, or continuing to] a nick-name for a piſs- pot in taverns or 
the live a great many years. 5 . alehouſes. 1 3 N 
0 LONG-HEADED (A.) cunning, ſubtle, wiſe, | LOOM (S.) a weaver's engine or frame, 
yy artful, full of thought and defign. wherein he makes his filks, ſtuffs, Se. 
3 LONGU/METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring] LOOM (V.) in the Sea * is to make an 
my the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or | appearance or ſhew at a diſtance, ot the fer- 
50 inacceſſible. ſpective view of a ſhip under ſail. | b 
of LONGITUDE (s.) in common Speech, is only | LOON (S.) a Scorch word for a lad, young 
th. the length of a place or thing; but conſidered | man, or luſty fellow ; and is commonly un- 
der mathematically, is in Aftron omy reckoned in the] derſtood in a bad ſenſe for one that is good 
Mt zodiaek from the firſt degree of Aries to the] for nothing, = ns 
of ' laſt of Piſces, by circles paſſing by the poles | LOOP (S.) a nooſe or flip-hole in a rope ; alſo 
4 of the zodiack; and each of its degrees at op- ornaments wove to ſew on mens and womens 
5 poſite places, ſo that the arch of the ecliptick garments like button-holes ; and 1n the iron 
yz intercepted between the firſt degree of Aries r - 17 about £ 3 HOC CIS: | 
: and that ci ich paſſes thro' the center troke off the ſow to work it in im ; 
1 Fee and in a Gun, it is a ſmall hole in the barre}; t& 


of any ſtar, is the Jorgrrude thereof, and the 
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ien jt to the ſtock or carriage by; in Skips, 
Holes made in. the comings of the hatches 


de called I- bales 3 and in Fortification, | 
De ſmall 15 made in the walls to re 
ed Joop - boles ; and in common | 


 Chro” are 
Carver ſation, excules, pretences, evaſions, &c. 
For the doing or forbearing things, are called 


perſon. 


5 


derly £3 $ qt 
LOOSE or LOOWSEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 


. or givea thing or perſon leave or liberty that 
before was bound, chained, or obligated to 
do certain things. | | 


LOO'SENESS (S.) a diſtemper of the body, 


to great a laxativeneſs; alſo debauchedneſs 
_ or lewdneſs. | 
LOP (V.) to cut off any thing; to trim trees, 


i E pray the needleſs branches. 
LOQUA'TIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 
of ton ſpeech, or words. % 
LOQUA'CIOUSNESS or LOQUA'/CITY (s.) 
talkativeneſs. 85 5 
LORD (S.) a title of honour yariouſly applied 
among Us, being ſometimes given to thoſe, 
who are noble by bitth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called lords of parlia- 
ment, and peers of the realm; ſometimes 
10 thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or canrteſy of England, as are all the fons 
; of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an earl; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 
_ offices, as Grd chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 
_ whichextends.nofarther ; and ſometimes to an 
inferior perſon that has fee, and conſequently 
. the homage of tenants within his manor, 
deing called lord of the manor, tho' other- 
wiſe a poor or mean perſon, and ſometimes 
. only Andlord, and this is the chief uſe of 
** the word Id in our law-books, where the, 
are divided into lerd Paramount, and lord 
me ; in the State, certain great officers are 
Called lords, as the /ord high admiral of Eng- 
{and is ſo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 
ger ſons, or near kinſmen ; this officer 
bas the management of all maritime affairs, 
doth of juriſdiction and protection, and 
power to decide all controverſies and cauſes 
marine, as well civil as criminal, In the 
© Scriptures, both of the Old and New Te- 
ment, Los p is a particular appellation for 
_ the ſupreme Majeſty of God and Chriſt, and 
in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 
_ being ; ſometimes it is applied to angels, 
© and ſometimes to men; it is alſo a mock 
word or name given to men, who have 
© crooked bodies, or are hunch-back'd ; a- 
mong the Aftralogers, that planet that has 
the moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in a revo- 
lutional figure, is called ord of the year, and. 
that planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in 
© the figure of any perſon's nativity, and fo 
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was uſually an eccleiaſtic ow 1. 
has NN been heſtowed upon tempojal 
lords above à baron; under this ſea} pafz a1 


OO 


| | charters, grants of the crown, pardons, an 


ON OR 
LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened ; alſo ane 
at liberty or made free; alſo a lewd, diſor- 


ſeveral other matters ſigned by the ſoyere;; 
before they have the great ſeal 1 
Lord Steward of the Ring: Houſbold, ha 
the civil government and. juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ſtairs; he is conflitutes 
by the deliyery of the white ſtaff, which ix 


eſteemed his pr proces > it is his office It 
rlament to attend the 


the beginning of the pa 
king, and to adminiſter the oaths of illeyi. 
. ance and ſupremacy to all the members of 
the houſe of commons ; at the death of the 
ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over the beate, 
in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, ang 
thereby diſchargeth all his under-officers, 
Lord Lieutenants of Counties, are officers of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military 
matters within their diſtrict; in caſes of ie. 
bellion, they are to form the militia, and 
march at the head of them, according as the 
king ſhall appoint. 3 
LO RDLINESS (S.) this word is commonly 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the ſtatelineſi, 
loftineſs, or pride of a perſon's behayiau, 


the nobility is the very reverſe. 
LO'RDLY ( A. proud, haughty, lofty, ſcorts 
ful, difdainful, &c, f 


of a lord, either of a manor or otherwiie. 
LO'RIMERS-or LOIRINERS (S.) a com- 
pany or corporation of tradeſmen in Leds, 
whoſe proper buſinefs is to make briale · bi 
for horſes, ſpurs, &, | 
LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, lofs, 
abſence, or uſe of a thing. 
LOSS (S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice ſuſ- 
tained by the abſence or want of a thing, 
LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare or part of a thing, 
© Parcel of goods, or cargo, divided into many; 
alſo the condition, ſtate of life, chance or 
fortune of a perſon, 5 
To caſt or draw LOTS (V.) to throw a die, or 
draw. a ticket out of a great number, thereby 
to decide an affair that could not otherwiſe be 
done without apparent partiality, &, _ 
To 29 SCOT and LOT (V.) to bear and de- 
fray the common and public expences of a 


not inclined to do or fordear a thin 


©, becomes principal ſigniticator of his tempe- [ 
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| 
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_ notwithſtanding the demeanour of many of | 


LO'RDSHIP (S.) the quality, title or juriſdictul 


LOTHE or LOATHE (V.) to detef,, abboy 
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OY 


nmonly 
elineſs, 
ayiour, 
2any of } 


ſcott 


LOTION (8.) the aft of cleanſing or 2 
dicine prepared for any particular , waſhing: 
LOTTERY (S.) a publick expoſing goods, 


LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 


LOVE (S. 


| lated out of Dutch into Engliſh, called, The 


LOVE (V.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 


LO'VELINESS (s.) beautifulneſe, handſom- 


LO'VELY (A.) beautiful, handſome, amiable, 
LO VER (S.) ſpoken of a man that makes 


LOU'GHBOROUGH... 
. Pleaſantly ſeated among fertile meadowy, a 


hav - 
wel * 


metals, herbs, &c. with water; alſo a me 
of wounds; alſo a bath, fomentation, &c. 


money, eſtates, annuities, &c, to be got by 
any adventurer, who upon paying a certain 


ſu, receives 2 lot or ticket numbered, of LOUSE (V.) to ſcek for or hunt after lice in 


which there is commonly a large quantity, 
ſome blanks, ſome prizes; when. any parti- 
cular number is drawn, another ticket is alſo 
drawn againſt it, that determines whether it 
is a blank or a prize. A nr 


thing that may be heard at a great diſtance z 
noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding, 
roaring, bawling, or calling, bigh-founding, | 
or ſtrong ſpeaking, finging, &c. EP 
72 moſt tender, kind, indulgent, 
and affectionate of all the paſſions, and. which 
i; expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c, but is commonly un- 
derſtood to be that ſtrong inclination or de- 
fire that perſons of different ſexes have for 


one another. 


Family of Love, a ſet that firſt ſprung] 


up in Holland, and afterwards appeared in 
England about the year 1580, and under the 
ſhew and pretence of great ſanctity, gained 
admirers among the common people; and to 
appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 
expreſſions, and maintained, Menus wvere of the 


ele that were not admitted into their family, 


and that it mas latuful for them to ſwear to 
an untruth before a mdgiſtrate far their own 
convenience, or before any other perſon, aubo waz 
not of their ſociety; theſe poſitions were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ- 


goſpel of the kingdom, documental ſentences, the 
propbecy of the Tpirit of love, and the publiſh- 


ing of peace upon earth, by H, N. who, tho'| 


long concealed, was at laft found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affixmed, 
That be did partake of God, and God of bis 
human nature; theſe books were burnt by 
order of queen Elizabeth, who uſing alſo 
ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, they 
dwindled into other ſets and names, 


regard for, or an earneſt. and longing defire 
after any thing. : 

neſs, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
any thing that renders it amiable or deſirable 
to any body. | „ 


deſirable. 


his addreſſes to a woman in the honourable 
way of marriage; alſo one that is an admi- 
rer, deter, 88857 defirer of any thing. _ 

OUGH.. (S.) in Leiceſterſhire, 


market on T 
LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 


the heads or hair of children, or in the cloaths 
of thoſe who go dirty, and are careleſs of 


LOU'SE-TRAY (.) a fmall-tootbed. er fine | 
LOU!SINESS : (8) the. ſtate or condition of 
LOU'SY (A.) troubled or femme with, her; 
' alſo ſpoken of mean · ſpirited, ungenerous per- 
LOUT or LOWI (S.) à countryman or un- 


LOUTH (s.) js a conſiderable market-town in 


LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 


LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 
LOW-CO/UNTRIES (s.) the name of feye- 


and the Iſel, more and more by degrees to 


LOW/LINESS (5) great humility, meckneſy, 
mind. | TEL 
LOW!NESS 65 the ſtate or condition of 2 


Dp ; 


place or perion, in compariſon of ſome others 
wan” - that 


LOW 


handſome rg well built, and à good 


1 Thüfſday 3 dftant from Lande 
86 computed, an 197 meaſured miles. 


cleaning their body, linen, and cloaths. 
the head, body, or cloaths. 


thoſe who are troubled with many lice. 


ſons or actions ' 


poliſhed perſon, any clowniſh or unmannerly 
fellow. _ e 


Lincolnſhire, having two markets weekly, 
wiz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles. | \ 


to, upon, or under the ground; b ſpoke 
of the circumſtances of a perſon who is re- 
duced in his fortune ſo as to want the affiſt= 
ance of others; alſo the condition of a per- 
ſon who has been long ſick, and by the vio- 
lence of the diſtemper is rendered very weak, 
who is ſaid to be brought very /aw 3 alſo ap- 
plied to the diet of feveriſh perſons, who are 
ordered to live lou, or eat no meat, or o her 
very nouriſhing foods, c. | 
bellow like an x. 

ral provinces of, Germany: fituated next. the 


ſea, and which, by length of time and yaſt 
labour, have been much in and en- 


larged by banking out the ſea, and the great * 3 


rivers of the, Rhine, the Scheld, the Menſe, 


prevent their inundations, which are moſt , 
formidable when the north-weſt wind drives 
vialently upon the coaſt, when the rivers 
overflow theif banks, and when the tides 
at the new and full moon happen at the 
ſame time; | when theſe three circumſtan- 
ces concur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to 
threaten the utter deſtruction of the whole, 
country; great damages. have been done at 
times by inundations, which have frequently 
done ſuch damages Spas could. never be re- 
paired; and particularly the laſt great one 
ty 1682, when the ſeveral damages in all 
the provinces were computed at upwards of 
one hundred millions, by which the prince 
of Orange alone loſt an eſtate of fifty thou- 


ſand: crawns 


or humbleneſs o | 


© 


L UO 
chat are much elevated, rich, or powerful. 
LOWR (V.) to frown or look angry, to ſhew 
marks of diſpleafure by the countenance 
" #lfo to have the ſky or air look heavy, 
© thick, and threatening to rain. 
LOWRY (A.) hazy, duff, dark. weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
| ſcared by clouds, and rain is threatened. 
LOW-TIDE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark; 
_ alſo when a man has little or no money in 
is pockets, 255 2 
LOXODRO/MICK LINE (S.) the oblique 


© Fine that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe falls by | 


or upon a collateral rhimb, * 
LOY/AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeft and faith- 
ful difebarge of the duty of any inferior to a 
_ + ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubject to his 
king or prince, or of a wife to her huſband ; 

' alfo a term in the Menagery, for a horſe that 
freely ſobmits to the ſet vice he is put to. 
LOY!'ALNESS or LOV ALT Y 185 truſtineſs, 
* faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfortunes, 
without repining. 
LO/ZENGE (S.) z confection or cake made in 
the ſhape of a ſquare with its angles turned 
© npwards inſtead of its fides, as glaziers put 


their glaſs called quarrels; alſo the heralds f 
LU/DICROUS (A.) merry, wanton, trifling, 


form for the coat armour of. all unmarried 
; re, wap whether maids or widows ; 
in Geometry, this figure has two of its oppo- 
fte angles acute, and two of them obtuſe. 


LU'BBER ($.) an unpoliſed, lazy, heavy, 


dull fellow, 


LUBRIFICA/TIOVN (S.) a ſmoothing, rub-f 


© bing, or making flippery 


LU/'CENT or LU'CID (A.) bright, clear, 


ſhining, viſibte. 


LUCID BODY (s.] any Body that throws out | 
in Pbyfick, is 


or emits light. 
LU/CID INTERVALS (S. 


when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 


goes off, and leaves the patient in the exer- 


© ciſe of his reaſon, N 
LUCVDITY or LU'/CIPNESS (S.) brightneſs, 
- "clearneſs, ſhiningneſs. 
LU'/CIFER (S.) in the Scrißture, has many 
fignifications ; ſometirnes it is taken for the 
morning ſtar, ſometimes for Jeſus Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebeltious 
angel, who for his pride was caſt headlong 
from heaven to hell with the third part of 
the angels; among the Phet, he is the ſon 
of Jupiter and Aurora; and according to 
Aftrommers, the bright fat Venm, which in 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appears 
at day break, and in the evening follows 
the ſun, and is then called Heſperus, or the 
"= Frening Star, 5 
LUCIFE/RIAN (A.) proud, lofty, or belong- 
ing to the prince of devils, Lucifer. 
LUCINA (S.) one of the poets names for 
* Fun, and ſome fay for Venus. being ſup- 


| they invoked for a ſafe and eafy delivers: 
child-birth, tale | 7 2 
LUCE (3.) chance or fortune, but commonly 
is applied to the ſucceſsful part of any un- 
dertaking. 5 4 
LU'CKINESS: (S.] ſucceſsfulneſs, thrivingneg 
fortunateneſs, &c. eee ; 
LU'CKY (A.) fortunate, ſuceeſsful, thriving, 
LU'CRATIVE (A.) gainful, advaritagegys, 

profitable, &c. Vis 
LU'CRE (S.) gain, profit, advantage, bene. 
fe, bee, | 
(S.) 


LUCTA/TION 
wreſtling, os oppoſing. 
LU/CTUOUS (A.) mournful, farrowfy), 
| grievous. © 2 | 
LU'CUBRATE (V.) to ſtudy, read, or work 
late or by candle light. | 
LU'CUBRATION (s.) working, reading, 0 
ſtudying by candle- light, or in the night. 
time ; alſo the product of ſuch labour or 
ſtudy. | | 
LU!CULENT [A.] fine, niee, beautiful, 
charming, curious. 
LUDV/BRIOUS (A.) ridiculous, fooliſn, flame - 
| ful, reproachful. | 
LU'DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incli. 
nable to play. 8 


ſtriving, contending 


„ — 


; childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive, 

LU'DLOW (S.) in Shropſhire, on the Banks of 

the Tame, over which there is a good bridge; 

it is a fine large town, beautified with ſeve- 

ral handſome edifices, was deferided with a 
ſtrong wall and caſtle, which now go very 
faſt to decay, yet is my populous, and 3 
place „ trade; the courts fer the 
marſhes of Wales were formerly kept here; 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, and 
ſends two members to pavliament ; has a 
very great market weekly on Monday; diſ- 

tant from London 106 cormputed, and 135 
meaſured miles. ; 

LUD's BUEWARK (S.) the gate or priſon 
commonly called Ludgarr. ; 
LVG (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along with 
mach trouble and difficulty, or with force 

and violence. 

LUG (S.) the country name for a pole or 
perch of land. „ 
LU'GGAGE (S.) all forts of heavy goods or 

moveables. | 
LUGS (S.) the Scoxch name for the ears of a 
LUIDO RE (s.) a French gold coin worth 
about 19 8. Sterling, and with them called 
Lewvis d'Or, or Golden Lewis, 8 
LU'KEWARM (A.) of à careleſs or indif- 
ferent diſpoſition of mind, that is uncon- 
thing, bufineſs, or matter. 

LULL (V.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, allure, 
or compoſe the mind ſo as not to be regard- 


LUL- 


_. pofed” to aſſiſt women in labour, whom! 


353 


— 


ful of what may follow. _ | 


cernec about the good or ill ſucceſs of 2 
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elirerv: 1 LAB (s.) the ſinging to, or amufing of 
2 Wa by 15 York to compoſe it to ſleep, 
ommotly LUMBA'/GO (S.) in Phy, is a violent pain | 
any un. or diſorder of the muſcles of the loins, that 
As renders rifing up or fitting down exceeding 
vingneſz painful to the patient, occaſioned ſometimes 
| 2 by a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes by a cold 
wriving, © "or, numbnefs, and ſometimes by the ſtone 
Atagequs, or gravel in the bladder or kidnies. | 
5 LU/MBER (S.) houſhold goods of a ſmall va- 
e, bene. Jue, and that are moſtly worn out, h 
LUMBRIV/CAL MUSCLES (S.) four in each 
ending, hand and foot, that are ſmall in fize, and 
ſomewhat like earth worms in form, | 
rrowſul, LUMINARY (S.) any fort of bodies that 
| give or emit light, Whether natural or arti- 
or work ficial, as the ſun, moon, torch or lamp. 
LU'MINOVUS (A.) full of or exhibiting light. 
ding, of LUMP (s.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
night. maſs or whole quantity of a thing ; alſo a 
bour or heavy, dull, ünapprehenſive perſon. . 


LU'MPISH-(A.) in the clods or congealed par- 
cels, alfo heavy, dull, or unapprehenſive. 
LUMPISHNESS (S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 

apprehenſive diſpoſition z alſo clotted or 
congealed together, fy 
LUNA (S.) or the moon, or loweſt of the ſe- 
ven planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
noRurnal, and borrowing her light from the 
ſun, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture ; 
and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 
fides over the brain, bowels, and phlegm; ſhe 
compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 41 minutes, but requires 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minntes, before ſhe 
overtakes the fun, Hence ariſes a three-fold 
month; 3ſt, of Peragration, or_periodtcal, 
wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution; adh, 
Synedical, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun z and 
_ 3dly, the month of Ilkmination, or time the 
s viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the At, it is fil- 
ver; the periodical return of the tides, and 
extraordinary fits of madneſs afflicting ſome 
perſons according as the moon increaſes or 
declines, gives great preſumption of their 
| being influenced by the courſe thereof. 
LUNACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
der that takes away the uſe of a perſon's 
reaſon from him. | 
LUNAR or LUNARY (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the moon. | 
LUNATICK. (S.) a mad or diſtracted p 
- alfo thoſe troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
or increaſe of the moon than at other times, 
whence it has been imagined they were 
poſſefſed with devil or ſome evil ſpirit. | 
LUNATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 
dered in a perſon's ſenſes. ' | BR, 
NATION (s.) a revolution of the moon, 


or the time between one new moon and 
another G 4c e 


4 
o 
„ 


epilepſy, who are much worſe at the change 


I. us 
plane in the figure of an half moon, ter- 
minated by the circumference of two - cir- 
cles that interſe& each other within, 
LUNE'TTES (S.) in Fortifications, are coun- 

terguards or mounds of earth caſt, up before 

the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 
are uſually made in ditches full of water; 

in the Menape, it is a half horſe-ſhoe, or a 

ſhoe without the ſpunges ; alſo ſmall pieces 

of felt made round and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite 
or ſtrike with his fore- feet, or that will not 
ſoffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecta- 
cles or reading glaſſes are ſo called. 
LUNGS (S.) a part of the human body, con- 
fifting of veſſels and membranous veſicles 
ſerving for reſpiration. - . | 
LU'NI-SOLAR PERIOD or YEAR (s.) is 
ſuch an one as is compoſed by multiplying 
the cycle of the ſun and moon together, the 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
thoſe two luminaries return to the ſame 
points again in ſo many yęars. 
LUPERCA'LIA (s.) feaſts which the Romans 
celebrated the 15th of the calends of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe prieſts were called 

Lacerpi, who at theſe times were uſed to 

run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 

the hands and bellies of women with a 
| goat's ſkin ; theſe feaſts were 3 

anno Chriſti 496, when pope Gelaſius y 

aboliſhed thi; upon account of the great 
-diforders and indecencies that were then 

committed, ; 
LURCH (V.) to lie hid, concealed, or pri 
vately wait for an opportunity of doing miſ- 
chief; alſo to bring a perſon into a ſnare. - 
LU'RCHER (S.) one that lies upon the catch 3 

alſo the name of 1 
LU'RCHING (s.) leaving a perſon in trouble, 
difficulty, or diſtreſsz alſo being upoũ the 

watch or catch. "DS; X 
URE (S.) à ſnare, bait, decoy, or contri- 
vance to catch birds or perſons in. 3.4 
LURK (S.) to lie hid, or privately concealed. 
LU'RKING (S.) lying about 'in a private, 

' lazy fort of a manner. | ; 
LU/SCIQUS or LU'SHIOQUS (A.) any thing 
that's ſweet or cloying ; alſo bawdy diſcourſe, 
LU!SCIOUSNESS (S.) over richneſs, ſweets 
neſs, or cloyingneſs. 4 | 
LUST (s.) the irregular love of pleafi 
riches, and honours ; a ftrong deſire or 
petite after any thing; but is commonly 
applied to an inordinate deſire after copula- 
tion; alſo a Sea Term for a ſhip's being un- 
equally built or trimmed; ſtowed or loaded, 
by means whereof the leans more to one 
fide than the other. 32 9 
LU/STER or LU/STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi-. 
ningneſs, gloſſineſs, i or excel - 
lency of any ſort.,. 59 0 
{LU'STFUL (A.) very deſirous, or longing af- 
ter any thing; alſo laſcivious or lecherous. 


} 


1 


LU'STY | | igorous. - + 
mm... 


LU!STINESS (s.) 


LUSTRA'TIONS. (s.) a fort of facrifices, 
and | 
_ . Chriſtians, were wont to purify any polluted S 


LUT 
largeneſs. - - 


whereby the ancient Heutben, 


perſon or thing, as a houſe, a city, camp, 


or unclean perſon; they ſometimes made 
uſe of fire and fumigations as well as ſacriſices, 
and theſe were either publick or perſonal ; 


the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, tha 


is, a human victim, whom. they offered, af 


ter having caſt upon him all the imprecations 


LY 


* applied to, . r D ; 4 
LU!STRING or LU/TESTRING (S.) a parti 


T > 


* 


4 * 


64 


LU'STRUM (s.) a ſpace of five years, at 
beginning of which the Remans paid the tri- 
: bute laid on them by the cenſors, whoſe au- 


citizens and their goods; it was firſt ap- 


of luſirations, according to the uſes they wer 


Ry imaginable ; there were many various 0 


FP 


cular ſort of gloſſy, wearing filk, invented b 
the French.” | 


thority at firſt continued ſo long, when the 
made a general muſter or review of all th 


pointed by Serwius Tullius, their ſixth king 
ut, the year of Rome 180; alſo a ceremon 
or ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times. 


LUTANIST (S.) one ſkilled in playing upo 


4. 


the muſical inſtrument called the lute. 


- /LUTA'TION (S.) a cloſing, ſtopping, or ce 


menting upon the mouths, n cks, &c. of chy 
mical veſſels during their being in the fire. 
LUrz (s.) a muſical inſtrument of very an 


cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtring- 


| firength, - healthfulneſs,,, 


L X M 
windows over the cornice, in the roof of 
N building, ſtanding perpendicular over che mal 
part of a wall for the enlightening the upper 
ftairs, and theſe go by various names, accord. 
ing-to the form they are made in, as, ſquare 
ſemieircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, Flap 
8 &c, 902 ee ee 
U'TON (S.) in Bedfordſbire, a town pleaſant. 
ly ſeated between A ie, a large * 
houſe, and a very good market weekly on 
Monday; diſtant from London 28 computed, 
.and 29 meaſured miles, | . 
LU'TTERWORTH (S.) a ſmall town in La. 
ceſter ſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Thur. 
day; noted for nothing ſo much as for its 
_ zealous rector Jobn Pct one of the firk 
Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug up, 
and buznt by order of the council of Confane, 
for having in his life-time ftrenuouſly preach- 
ed and wrote againſt the corruptions of the 
church of Rome; diſtant from Londen 51 
_ computed, and 84 meaſured miles, 
LU!XATE (V.) to looſen, disjoint, or put 
out of the proper place. | Ty 
LUXU'RIANCY or LUXU!RIANTNES 


+ 4* 


(S.) abundance, ' overflowing with plenty, 


_." wantonneſs, riotouſneſs, ,&c. | 
LUXU'/RIANT (A.) wanton, abundant, er- 

ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, riotou 
5 or. laviſh, 

'LU!XURY or LUXU'/RIOUSNESS (S.) living 
in all manner of ſplendor and ſuperfluity of 
buildings, ſervants, clothes, food, e. 

'LYCANNTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflictel 


* 


ed inſtruments bear a great reſemblance to] with that madneſs that ariſes from the venom 


P ; 
N : 


it, and are properly ſo many lutes differently. 


modified; but at preſent the real lute is in 
England almoſt wholly laid aſide, as t 
troubleſome. 1 


* 


ofenvrged to the party by the bite of a mad 
Wolt. 1 | 

LYCA/NNTHROPY (s.) the madneſt or diſeaf 
that ſo diſorders the party's imagination, that 
he thinks himſelf an ox, horſe, wolf, &c, oc - 


* LUTE (V.) to ſtop the mouths or necks of 
. ,chymical veſſels, and to cover or cloath] 
them, ſo that the contained. liquor or other] that are mad, and, accordingly if at liberty 
matter cannot get out, Which is done ſome-| they chooſe to tun in woods, fields, &. 
times by clofing the neck of a glaſs veſſel, by}. lowing, barking, &c, this is the diſtemper 
.'bringing ir to a degree of heat, whereby il  Nebuchadnezzar is . ſuppoſed, to be troubled 
becomes ſoft and pliant, and ſo may be] with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. 
moulded into any ſhape, or by ſtopping the|,LY.CE/UM (S.) the ſchool or place where 4- 
mouth, and all other apertures, with plaiſte r:flotle. taught his philoſophy, from whence 
or loam made on purpoſe, compounded off it is frequent to call that ſyſtem by-the ſame 
fand, clay, potters-earth, &c. . . | 
LU'/THERANISM (S.) the religious opinions] LY!DIAN MOOD (S.) a muſical, doleful, and 
of the followers of Luther,, a German divine, lamenting manner of expreſſion, by inftru- 
who about the year 1512, began to oppoſe] ments or voices, ſow in motion, and uſed 
the church, or rather court of Rome, by] at funeral or penitentiary exerciſes. 
preaching againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe 


. cafioned by the bite of one of thoſe creatures 


- : of indulgencies, - which very much , angringh,.. aſhes, or other proper, ingredients. 
the court of Rome, he proceeded from ond LY!/MPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent liquid, 
+ *zpount of doctrine to 3 till great num- 1 
bers of the nobility, clergy, and laity join 
ing with him, the reformation of ma 
Whole electorates and kingdoms was effect 
ed, and which in general agrees with almo 
Al the Proteſtant churches, ſaving in ſon 
few particulars, | 
LU'T 


-_ 4 0 8 


clear limpid humour, by. ſome called the ſe- 
rum; in Pbyſel, it is a watry matter iſſuing 

rom the ſinews that are pierced, or wounds 
that are pricked, eſpecially in caſe of bliſters 
1 777 from any cauſe whatever. | 
LY/MPHATE (V.) to make or render mad 


- 6 
N a 
PV 


HERNS or DORMERS (8.) a ſort 


J. or diſtrated by any real or imaginary fur- 
ala a "4 prizing 


4 & bs - 


LYE (S.) a ſtrong waſh. or lixivium made of 


s wane, water, &c. alſo any thin rheum or 


LY] 


— W 
by 4 
3 14 


prizin as, of -ghoſts, hobgobhns,; &c 
LYNN 8 In Norfelk, is a beautiful, Lag e's: 
lous, and welle built ſea- port — 11 
las a very great inland navigation, by; 
ing very Þ "counties: wholly, and three in 
with coals, wine, & They are, very 
much improved of late years in foreign, trat 

fick, eſpecially to Norway and the Hallict; 
the Cauſe: bripgs; ſhips of good burden up to 
the key, where are good warehouſer- an 
conveniences« for the performance, of the 
Cuſtom-houſe buſineſs, for which purppſe, 


there are ſettled officers of different degrees; * 


it is an ancient dorough-town, and returns 
two members to parliament; it is governed 
by a mayor, enen e. it contains 
three pariſh churehes, and a wall, and 
@ deep ditch; round it, by means whereof it 
may be made very ſtrong by proper batteries, 
&c. being duly.ereRted 3 through the ſtreets 


run two ſmall rivers, oVwẽ,r which, are 


fiſteen bridges for che convenience of | paſſing | 


from one part to another; it has two good 
markets weekly, ui. on Tueſday and Wed - 
: diſtant; from Landon 80 Computed, 


meaſured miles. 22 9 & 1. 
N 5 a wild beaſt, ſpotted all, new. its 
body, of a very * and piercing übt; 
alſo a common diſcaſe called the hieco 
LYRE (S.) a harp, or other ſtringed infiru- 
ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes 
with wire ſtrings: z the painters, eite | 
Kc. repreſent A zd always with a . 
his hand; in A lronomy, it is a conſtellation 
in the northern hemifpbere, ne of 
13 ſtars. +2” 
LY/RICK (A.) 3 pertaining ar bes 
longing to the lyre, harp, &c. from whence 
the odes or ſtanzas of the ancients are called 
Lyrick verſes, anſwering. to our airs or ſingle 
tunes for ſongs, &c. which were compoſed 
in the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
all the art of the poet, in delicacy of — 
duage and turn of thought, to render them 
agreeable and entertaining. - 


LY'RIST (S.) a player upon, or finger, to the : 
inte 


harp, 1 or other fringed a 


l 1 3:3 5 
* - 2 
1 . 1 1 3 „ „ } 
39 * A 


84 on 


Þ 8 twelfth _ in the Engli 
and one of "thoſe conſonants called a liquie 
or half vowel, and in Eugliſb words ne ver 
loſes its ſound ; it is obſexved by Duintilian, 
that M never. ende a, Greck word, but is al- 
ways changed into N for che pleaf intneſs of 
ſound ; 5 IN Printing, where "they * Wa quently 


ule the old Reman nunferation, it ſtands for 
a thouſang, and formerly, when a daſh Was 

athwart the top of it, thus, M, it Rood, for i 
2 thouſand thopſand, or 2 million; in Aftro- 


alphabet, 


< M A E- 
nn bt Fignifics 3 maniple or handful,-apd 


| —_ at the end of a recipe, it means, mice, 


, ; 


x 


: 
f 


U 


Mac (S.] 40 Eb word, Gviffbidg 3 5 
is Frequently, added, to the e a 


es, 48.4 ongld,, 
ee + burleſque. 


vulgar tongue, in whic 


mix or mingle, | or mxtura, à mixture or 
compound; 9 4 frequently uſed likewila, as 


; contraction for univerſity degrees, as M.A. 


or, A, M. a maſter. of arts; in Lazy, it was a 
brand of infamy,. which a perſon... thax had 
. oo r and was ad mit- 
ted. to the. the clergy, was ſtigma- 
; tized with, la him on the braun f 
b dumb wi this 26 inn . 2 11T＋L 
MA (S.) a flattern or flutuſh woman, 
A'BBED: UP 8 to be, dreſſed, 1 ovcoly op 
ſattergly, "701 12 > ors 


* d..of words or ph £2 
— different languages, —— .ta the 
Aebi, 

is; Aud 


and very frequently m ene 


tupping the. 


ſpeech: into; a; mag9- 
10 of. Latin, c. firſt ſaid to ay —— The» 
ian ahqut 1 and from. thence. AN 
ported by the 17 wits of other nationz, 
— naturalized into humorous, Dag 
Fic te Dong there, are. many inſta 55 
e Luropean nations, except 
ve no profeſſed pieces 1 5 . 
N. ome ſew ſcattered eſſays. 
LACAROON (S.) a delicious cake or 


national favourite, as pudding is in 


Gs- 
meat, firſt made in Laly, and ſaid tu be = 
z 


andrews of all nations · are called 
tional character, as in England they. re. 
ed Jack-puddings, in Hallaud Pickles 


from whence it is-yemarked, that them 
by 725 


and in Ialy, Macaroens, &c. «tb 


MA/CCABEES. (S.] .a name given to 


brethren in particular, among the Jews. in 


the time of Antioc hus r and 5 5 


. neral to all thoſe ho then ſuffered 


under this name: 
: canonical, 


tion for their zeal and ee 
fence of the liberty of their c 
the religion of their fore-fathers : 55 
four books admitted by the church 

the, two firſt, they Allow-38 
and the. two. laſt as spe- 


phal; but the church of  Englasd. . 


but the two firſt, and them ; as 
the firſt book was written ene Hs im 
brew or Syriack, according to- 


thers; but at preſent» the Greek ig 2 


ed the original, there. being no Hebrexv 


namica / Tables, Maps, Oc. it ſtands for — 


ridional or ſouthern; in * Preſcrip- 


* 


contained the hiſtory 


Epiphone and ie Fre 


pies extant; it contains an account 7 | 
molt memorable, tranſactions. of the 25 | 


for forty, years, viz. from the reign o 


tiochus Epiphanes,. to the — of Simon the 
high-prieſf, that is, from 38 20 to 3860, or 
135 years before Chriſt; che author is un- 


Known: The ſecond book. is an abridgment- . 
of a larger, compoſed by one Jaſen, Which 
of the per! "he For 


mn 3 Jew . 


NA E 

Jaſon's work is no where extant, and the 
author of the abri is unknown, for 
which reaſons the church of England is 
clearly juftified from not admitting them as 
canonical, tho* many more may be affigned ; 
this ſecond book containg a hiftory of fifteen 
years, from 3828, to 3843, from the exe» 
cution of Heliedorus's commiſſion, who was 
fent by Seleucis to fetch away the treaſures of 
the temple, to the victory obefined by 


Maccabeus over Nicaner ; the third book con- by 


_ the hiſtory of Prolemry 
O 
the 
got clear 
— the Gouer ment of reaſon, which 
cencerning the Go nt - whic 
| Ik by ſome i to be it, account 
2 


mother. ; | 
MA'CLESFIELD (s.) in Chefhivre, fituate in 
a" foreſt of the ſame name, is a very large, 
ancient, fair town, governed by 2 — 0 = 
enjoys great privilegss and juriſdictions; t 
pen is weekly on Md, and the chief 
manufacture is buttons z diſtant from London 
' 124 computed, and 161 meaſured miles. 
MACE (S.) a medicinal ingredient, thg outer. 
moſt coat that covers the nutmeg, and is 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatick drug, 
of an aſtringent, drying nature, and uſed by 
phyſicians as a corrector in cardiack and ca- 
thartick compoſitjons, alſo an enſign of au- 
_ thority carried before certain officers of the 
Mate, when they go to execute their office, 
a3 before the lord chancellor, lord A 
and divers others, made in the form of an 
open crown, commonly of ſilver gilt, 
MA/CERATE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or 
make lean, by faſting, and other acts of 
Felf-denial ; alſo to ſoak, ſteep, or infuſe in 
fome fort of liquor. 
MACERA'TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling 
or bringing down or low ; in Pharmacy, it is 
the: digeſtion of certain ingredients to render 
them fit for phyfical uſes; as the ſteeping or 
infufion of any fort of herbs or flowers in 
"ſet, oil, wine, &c, or without heat, to 
extract the vixtues of the plant. . 
MACHIAVPLIAN (A.) crafty, fubtle, poli- 
tick, cunning. i 
MACHIAVYLIANISM (S.) the practice of 
polipicke, or the doing any thing to compaſs 
or — 


Pbilepater, king 
, againſt the Jets in his kingdom ; 
book is ſo little known, that it j 
underſtood what it is; in the o 


about even thoſe things that are 
neither honourable nor juſt, whereby ambi- 
"ious manarchs or evil ' miniſters accompliſh 
"what 155 extravagant defires prompt them 
to, at the 
oy their country's ſafety. "TP 
MA'CHINATE (v.) to deviſe, to contrive or 
invent fomethirig curious or uncommon. 
MACHINA'TION (S.) 3 curious device, or 
ſubtle ' contrivance, ſometimes ſpoke of 1 
Plet, c, againſt the ſtate. : 


4. 


of the Greek bible, there is a book | 


expence of their ſubjects peace, | 


M AC 
MACHINA/TOR (C) an inventor, contrivey 
N ter . . 3 , 


or p d 
MACHINE (S.) in general, fignifies j 
that is ſo ns + by art, as to hae, 
to the augmenting or regulating the force of 
moving phwers, and thereby to ſave the time 
and charge that hard labour requires to per. 
ferm the ſame bufineſs ; and fo conſequently 
is applied to all inftruments where pullie,, 
wheels, &c, are made uſe of, and theſe go 
particular names according to the pur. 
poſe they are deſigned for, tho all of 
are but ſo many different manners of apply. 
ing the ſeveral mechanical powers of the ba- 
lance, lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſerew; 
ſo in Morality, a man who acts wholly at 
the command or pleaſure of another, is called 
a machine; and among the Dramatic Pre, 
it is uſed for their introducing ſome deity 


upon the ſtage, to er ſomething beyond 
the power of mortals. 9A. 
MA/CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, 
manager, or looker after engines or machines. 
MA/CHYNLETH (S.) in Montgomeryſbire, 
Nortb Wales, is an ancient town, and has a 
7 ſtone bridge over the » and a mar- 
' 'ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Londen 
139 computed, and 183 meaſured miles, 
MA/CKAREL (S,) a pleaſant eating fiſh, com- 
monly in ſeaſon all the months of May and 
June; allo the cant name for a bawd, pimp, 
procurer, or ſuch like vermin. | 
MA'CKAREL BACK (S.) à very tall, thin, 
lean perſon. . Bu 
MA/CLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
| blotted, c. | | 
MA/CKLER (S.) one who goes about to fel} 
ſueh goods to private houſe-keepers as the 
mercers will not take off the weavers hands, 
as remnants, damaged pieces, and old fa- 
ſhioned filks, &c, #1 
MACROCE'/PHALUS (S.) one with a ſwell'd 
or very large diſproportionate head, ; 
MA/CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
verſe conſidered together, without regarding - 
| the particulars of which it is compoſed, - 
MACRO!LOGY (s.) a rherorical figure, by 
which abundance of words are uſed more 
than is neceſſary, a great prolixity of ſpeech, 
or circumlocution in words. | 
MACRONOY/SIA (S.) a tedious, lingring ill- 
neſs or lopg ſickneſs, , 
MA'CROPIPER (s.) the aromatick ſpice called 
long pepper. Gas 
MA'CULA (S.) a ſppt, Rain, freckle, or other 
dighgurement ; in Afronomy, certain dark and 
irregular ſpots obſerved on the face of the ſun 
are called nervi; firſt taken notice of by 
Scherer in 80 2 and m_—— accurately 
obſerved by Galilee, Flamflead, &c. 
MACULA'TIPN (% a ſpotting, ſtaining, 
mearing or blotting. | | 
MA/CULQUS ar 21 ACULO'SE (A.) troubled 


or aſſected with ſpots, defects, or natural de- 
formities. N re 
. MAN 


MAG 


MAD (S.) diſordered in a perſon's ſenſes, de- 
privod of the free and true uſe of reaſon; 
alſo very angry, furious, or enraged. 


or cir in the world, though for- 
merly only to women of quality; alſo a mock 


ADAM (S-) a" complimental term, at thi- 
os” — to any woman of tolerable figure { 


name far a courtezan, as we ſay, de is „ 
| 


MAG 


| - of all publick proſtitutes who died without 
will ſhould fall to them, and that thoſe who 


made wills ſhauld be invalid, unleſs they be- 
queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was o be at leaſt one fifth part. 
MA/GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that-breeds-in 
nuts, Sc. alſo a whimſical fellow, that is full 
of ſtrange freakith fancies, 470 
MACOOTTINESs (S.) a fulneſs of maggots,” 


Juenty | Madam, that is, Sbe is a M bere. 

pullies, MA DDER (S.) the root of a plant, very as cheeſe, à dead dog, &c. alſo that airy, 
eſe go much uſed by the Dyert, to make a firong | - changeable, whimſical, unſettled diſpoſition 

F E and durable red colour for ſoldiers cloaths, | of mind that is continually purſuing ſome odd 

ö gc. alſo much uſed in the compounding diet-4 or fooliſh device. 2 N 

ie ba. MADE (A.) done, performed, produced; alſo} freakiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &e, 

erew; 2 cant word for theft. IMA GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers; 
Ly at MADEMOISELLE G.) a French name given] among the. Per intruſted with the go- 
called properly to the wives of gentlemen, but nov |  vernment, civil and eccleſiaſtick, much ad- 
Poets par to the younger and unmarried wo- dicted to aſtrology, whoſe founder, was Ze- 
deity men or virgins. - ; I roafer, whoſe doftrine ſeems to have been 
ond MADGE or MADGE HOW*LET (S.) an] nothing but a ſort of natural divinity. | 
owl or-night-bird 3 and ſometimes a ſtroll- ] MA'GICAL A.) ſomething belonging to ma- 
ver, ing whoriſh woman that walks the ſtreets to] ick. | e 

nes, felt en ppb. MAGTCIAN (&.) i commonly underſtood in 
ſbire, MA/DID- (A.) moift, wet, damp ; alſo made] an ill ſenſe, and means one that pretends to 
mad tender by infuſion, or decoction. {| great matters by the information or aſſiſtance 
os MADEFICA! TION or MADEFA'CTION(S.)j of demons cr ſpirits. | 7 
aden the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thoroughly ſteep-MA/GICK (S.) an art that ſtudies the inter- 


- ing any body in proper liquors,. as 2 toaſt in 


or wet a thing. 
MADNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 


and commonly affects the party with an un- 
appeaſable fury; though there are other de- 
grees of madneſs, whereby the melancholy i 
diſpoſition of a deſpairing mind readers the 
perſon almoſt lifeleſs and inſenfible; alſo a 
great degree of anger at, or for 
thing; vexation, fretting, c. 


receive the mouth of the petard when charg- 
ed, to be applied to a gate or other proper 
| Place that is to be forced down or open; and 


buttreſs to a or a defence artifi- 


MA DRIO Al. (s.) a love fong, or little amo- 
_ poem, of uncertain or unequal mea- 


MAD TOM (s.) a cheat, or impoſtor, that 


commits ſeveral enormities with impunity. 
MAGAZINE (S.) any publick ſtore-houſe, 
and eſpecially for military preparations, whe- 
ther they be guns, powder, &c, where they 
are either made or kept continually to be ready 
for uſe upon all occaſions. 8 
&, MA/GDALEN (S.) in the church of Rome, 
| ſeveral orders of nuns, but eſpecially .thoſe* 
of worn-out and penitent courteſans. Pope 
Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them at 


| &c, JAM | 
MADIFY or MA/DEFY (v. ) to moiſten, ſoak, 


deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, | 


2 


a army 


MADRIFR (S.) a thick plank. armed with | 
iron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to 


under the pretence of madneſs goes about and | 


pretations of myſteries or difficulties, by ſhew- 
ing the mutual application of actives or paſ- 
Gives, and thereby performing many excellent 
and wonderful works; it is divided into nas 
tural, artificial, and diabolical. 33 98 
Natural Magick, uſed only natural means, 
and by that produces extraordinary and won- 
derſul effects in the eyes of the vulgar, | 


Artificial Magick, produces likewiſe ſur- | 


prizing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c. ds ee f 
Diabolical Magick, is a profane uſe of 
ſcripture ſentences by way of charm, ar the 
pretended doing ſomething by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of cur- 
ing diſtempers, wounds, &c. Without applica- 
tion of medicines, &c. | | 


— 


ſometimes it is uſed for a prop, dupport, or MACISTE RIAL. (S.) proud, haughty, do» | 


mineering, commanding, &c 


, „„ 1 
MA'GISTERY (S.) a Chymical Term, ſigni- 


fying @ precipitate of ſome diſſolution, made 
by a ſalt, or ſome other body, which breaks 


the foree of the diſſolvent; ſome affirm that 


by magiſtery is meant the converſion. of a 
body into that of another kind, by means of 
ſome extraneous additament, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars 
and Fen. > ; 4 
MA/GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, or 
wer of a magiſtrate. | Ga? | 
MA'/GISTRATE (S.) any publick officer, to 


whom the executive power of the law in 


committed wholly or in part. Ee 
MAGNA CHA/RTA (S.) the. great chatter 
or inſtrument -of the 


, ud further appointed that the effect: 


ki d the people of Enp/and, ted the 
king an grant : 
"H * 5 E f 


* 


MAT 
ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed by 
Eduard I. It is remarked, that when 
_ III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the 
word and faith of a king, a chriſtian and 
a knight, to obſer ve it; for this grant a fif- 
tteehth of all moveable goods were given tc 
the king, whether they were temporals or 
ſpirituals. | „% * bY I 
MAGNANFMITY. (S.) chat valiant, gene- 
tous and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 
through great troubles and difficulties with 
a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 
neither too meanly caſt down, or dejected 
with diſappointments, nor vainly lifted up 
with ſucceſs; Mt ie ien 
MAGNANIMOUS (A.) brave, noble, ge- 
nerous, courageous. e e 
MA GNBT (S.) commonly means the load- 
ſttone, though it is alſo applied to any thing 
that attracts the mind, or captivates the un- 
derſtaaige  ARIRLE IH $i ee; 
MAGNE'TICAL _ or MAGNETICK (A.) 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to or is like the loadſtone, 
MA'GNETISM (S.) the attracting property 
or faculty of any thing whatever. 2 
MAGNIFICENCE or MAGNIFICENT- þ 
_ - NESS (S.) the fplendor, grandeur, or ſtate- 
: ly appearance of any thing; alſo the capa- 
city of mind that fits or prepares perſons for 
the performance of great and noble things. 
MAGNUFICENT (A.) grand, ſtately, noble, 
princely, honourable, generous. 
MAGNVFICT (S.) the title of the governors 
or rulers of the univerſities in Germany. 
MA/NIFY (V.) to enlarge, increaſe, or 
make a thing much more than it really is; 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore, £ 
MA'GNIFYING-- GLASS (S.) an optical 
ſphere, convex lens, &. Which in tranſmit- 
ting the rays of light inflects them ſo, tha 
the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel 
buy means whereof objects viewed throug 
them appear larger than when viewed b; 
the naked eve. een 1 > ot 2 
- MAG/NITUDE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, ©! 
| bigneſs of a thing, taken or confidered a: 
lee c 
MA'HIM, MAY/HIM, or MAIM (s.) i: 


9 


MATDENESESSION (Os ume when: 


M AJ: 


MATDENHEAD. (s.) in»-BerkBirt, an 407 


cient:corporation, now governed by 2 bigh 


ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward; and ten alder. 


men; of theſe ten they annually c 

bridge maſters; the mayor for 4 _ — 

the mayor for the preſent year, and the . 
ard are juſtices of the pence, and the reigning 
mayos is; clerk: of the. market and coroner : 

the mayor and aldermen chodſe. annually 


two ſerjeants who beat the mace; they 


have a goal both for debturs and criminak: 
they have weekly a very good market on 
Wegneſday ; it is a very large thoroughfare 
town, with many good inns; it has à large 
wooden: bridge over the Thane; for the re- 
pair of which the crown allows three trecs 
annually out of Mindſa.-Furgſt, and the cot- 
poration receives toll both for paſſengers above 
and under it; diſtant from London 22 com- 
puted, and 28 meaſured miles. 


* 27 570 
4 » . > 


criminals are condemned to be changed at an 
aſſize. 24. Lil % ) * 's A 


this: town is the making of linen thread; 


the aſſizes are generally held here, and elec- 


tions both for itſelf and the county are always 


held here, and all publick a buſineſs is tranſ- 


acted there 3 one of the goals for the county 


is here, and the cuſtody of the weights and 
meaſures renewed by the king's ſtandard is 


alſo fixed: here by act of patlia ment; it is an 
ahtienti borough, - wh oſe chief magiſtrate was 


called à port-regve, but queen E/ixabeth re- 


- newed their charter, and calied him a mayor, 


with I aſſiſtants, called: jurats; they ſend 
two members to parliament zi in and near 
"this town: is abundance cf gentry, which 
renders it very polite ; diſtant from London 27 
- compntedz- and 36 meaſufed miles. 


Lav, is u perſonal prejudice, hurt, damage, MATES/FICAL. or MAJES/TICK. (A.) no- 


or wound a perſon” receives in his body, by 


ble, grand, princely, ſtately. 


means whereof he loſes che uſe or benefft o | MWA“ ESTV (S.) a titie ar this time en oaly 


ſome member or members that are or migb 
de of uſe to him, either defenſively or offen 
2 ſively in-battle. 2 ani e 7 18 1 
MA HOMETAN (S.) a perſon that profeſſe 
or believes the religious opinions. or doctrine | 
| of e, the Turi prophet. 5 
 MAHO'METANISM (S.) che doctrine or re- 
© Vgious opinions of Mabome. 
MAID or MATDEN (S.) a virgin, or womar 
that was never married; and is common] 
meant of the younger ſort; and in Scotlan- 
is the name of an inſtrument where with per- 
ſons are beheaded. RE 


9 


-to' kings and emperors, but formerly to popes 


and archbiſhops. The German emperors en- 
deavoured to keep this ſtile and the cloſed 


crown: td themſelves. Francis I. made it 


common to the kings of France. Upon 
Chavles MV. being choſen emperor of Germar,y, 
the kings of Spain toole upon them the title 
of majeny, till then they bore only that af 
highneis. Henry VIII. of England was the 
firſt who took the title of majeſiy, his prede- 


ceſſds having only that of graci or high; 
, at preſent it is become à comtion * all 
f 8 EY ings; 


src (s.) in Kar, en the we 


- 


M AT: 
; amorg the old Romans, it was given 
lo the ſtate and the great officers thereof, but | 
\frerwards was confined to the emperor and 
erial family. | 
ARE (S.) a trunk, bag, or portmantua to 
travel with, and is eſpecially applied; to the 
bundles, bags, or parcels of letters that are 
brought by the publick poſt ; alſo an iron or 
other ring or rings to compoſe or make coats 
with for warriors. | 


ſort of armour worn by 


ab ; Coat of Mail, any 
t on warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch as 
fare are made up of many rings or plates, for the 
large more eaſy bending. the body or members of 
6 re the wearer; alſo a ſpeck cr ſpot im the fea- 
kreeg tos frnln in os 2 PDT 
cot- MAULED (A.) ſpeckled. or ſpotted, as the 
bore feathers of partridges, bawks, &c. or the ſkins 
dom- er furs of ſome beaſts. 4 14 
3h MAIM (s.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member. 
1" 6 MAIM (V.) to hurt, prejudice, wound, or 
t an tender uncapable of performing the proper 
Nt office of a perſon or thing, 


MAIN (S.) the firm land; alſo the middle of 
the great or wide ſea; alſo the chief or 
principal perſon or thing to be depended on 
. in any affair 3 alſo the, long hair that grows 
on the top or ridge of a horſe's neck; in 
the game of Ha vard, any number from five 
to nine, both incluſive, that the thrower 
. caſts with two dice; is ſo called, upon, which 
the reſt. lay ſuch wagers as they think pro- 
. per, againſt which the thrower caſts again, 
and if his number is any other from four to 
ten, both incluſive; it is called the chance ; 
alſo the ſtrength, might, power, or ability-ot 
a a perſon, | VS 
F «Main Body 
or ſtrength marching in the middleQ. 
MAI'N-GUARD: (S.) 4 party of horſe, poſted 
: before the camp, for the preſervation and 
ſafety of the whole army; and in a Garriſon, 
it is the great guard, or that to Which all 
the others are ſabordinate. A 
MAI'N-MAST (S.) the great or middlemoſ 
maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarjiy 2,4:tÞ« 
length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed per 
pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſhip, 
MAINPETRNABEE (A.) a Lato term for any 
act, matter or thing that is bailable, or tha. 
my be ſet at liberty by giving in ſecvrity or 
bail. 3 ale 
MAINPERNORS (S.) in Law, are ſuch per- 
ſons as undertake: or are ſurety for a perſon”: 
appearance at a day aſſignd. 
MAPNPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity, 
for a perſon to anſwer a charge, or pay a debt 
that is laid againſt him, for which otherwiſe 
he muſt have been committed to goal. 
MAIN TA “IN (V.) to defend or ſupport an ar- 
gument or cauſe; to keep or provide à per- 
fon with all manner of neceſſaries, proviſions, 
or cloaths, food, &c,' and a thing in all man- 
ner of proper or needful reparations. ; 


MAINTAINABLE (A.).juſtifiable, that may 


of an Army, the principal force 


MA 
MAILNTENANCE (S.) the neceſfaries of life; 
alſo any ſort of afliſtance, protection, or de- 
fence; and in Law, is a wrongful upholding 
a perſon in a lirigiaus ſuit. 


| MAINTAINER (S.) a defender, ſupporter, 


provider, or keeper; in Law, one who 
ſupports a cauſe between others, by laying 
out money, making friends, &c, for one of - 
the parties. SEL 288 | 
MAIN-TOP-GA/LLANT-MAST (S.) is one 
that is one-fourth of the length of the main- 
watt ERAS 45 
MAIN-TO/P-MAST (S.) is one that is half 
the length of the main-maft. EOS LEES 
MAIN- Y A'RD. (S.] the principal, biggeſt, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſt, 
being commonly & of the keel's 1 
only. 1 ISL 1 45h 3 
MA/JOR (S.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 
perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate, 
who has the government of à city or town, 
commonly called the mayer; and in military 
Aﬀairs, there are — officers under his 
name, who have ſome appellation to diſtin- 
guiſh them. . 24 K e 
: The Main Major, is he whoſe duty it is 
in a regiment to convey all orders to it, to 
draw up and exercife it, to keep it in good . 
order upon a march, and to rally it, if ĩt ſhould 
happen to be broke in an engagement, and is 
the only officer of the foot that is permitted 
to ride on horſeback, - et ” Preis. - 
Major of 4 Briguue, ei of: horſe or 
foot, is ab receives orders and the word 
from the major- general, and delivers them to 
the under majors. i SS IO5T6E 8 55 
Major of | a fortified Town, &c. has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, and 


centinelss (4G) LAI 
family, or the 


>, 
1 
8 
p 4 


* * 


Majcr Demo, the maſter of a f: 
2: ſteward of a great man's houſe.” 
Major General, is he who receives the 
general's orders, and gives them to the ma- 
jors of the brigades, and is the next officet 
under the lieutenant- general. and commands 
on the left-hand when there are two attacks 
2 tn. tee. f 0 10 W n ein 
MAJOR (A.) in Logick; is ſpoken of the firſt 
propoſition of à regular ſyllogiſ mm. 
Major Concord, in Muſick exceeds the leſ- 
ſer by half atone, as the greater or ſharp 
third is two whole tones, or four ſemi- 
tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third is but 
three ſemi-tones, &c. ; 5 Fs 
wg” opera or MAY'ORALTY (S.) tbe 
office or time in which the office of a mayor 
ol a city, &c. is diſcharged by any particu» 
1 which is now generally one year 
On 5. Ai Li: 1 ; 354 , 
MAJORITY (S.) a number of people ot 
things greater than half, where there is an 
... oppoſition; in-Lazv, it is a perſon's coming. 
to, or being of age. 
MAIZE 3.) Indian wheat or corn to make 
offe Ou: Page £4 1 


— 


| © be vindicated, kept, or ſupported, 


1 bread 
TY as 


MAL 
MARE (v.) to form, fathion, compoſe, eauſe; 
alſo to compel, force, or oblige; alſo to ſteal 
or convey privately away. 
MAKE (S.) cant name for a half- penny. 
MAK E-BATTE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of 
quarrels, ſtrite, contention, or ill-will, a tale- 
d rer. 
MAKE FAST (V.) to tye, bind, keep, or 
prevent from getting away 
MAKER (S.) the cauſer, producer, faſhioner, 
former or inventor of any thing. 
MA/LADIES (S.) any ſort of illneſſes or diſ- 
ea ; . * & 


— 
4 1 x 


MALA/GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, 
* or puttice for ſoftening and ripening impoſt- 


. humes, | 

MA'LAPERT (A.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, 
over forward, or talkative, impertinent, 

troubleſome. 8 e 

MA'LAPER TNESS (S.) a too free or forward 

. malkativeneſs, ſaucineſs, or impertinence of 

. the tongue. * . 

MALA'/XATE (V.) to ſoſten, mould, mix, 
or melt an ointment with the warmth of 
one's hand, body, &c. to mix ingredients 

tugether by pounding, &. to fit them for 

piils, &c. non H N 

MA'LDON or MATLDEN (S.) in Efex, was 

of old a Romar: calony, and is at preſent a 

borough town that ſends two members to 

parliament, and a corporation. governed by 

* ewo bailifls and aldermen, with a fteward, 
recorder and under officers, it is a li in 

ütſelf, and has a convenient haven for : 

ce conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, be- 
Kides lanes; its market is weekly on Satur- 

- day, diſtant from London 32 computed, and 

39 meaſured mile. | 
MALE (S.) the he of all forts of ercatures, 

And in birds they are called cocks. - 

MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S.) a wrong 

management of publick matters or employ- 
ments. 8 

MALE- CONTENTS (S.) diſaffected ſubjects, 
ſuch who expreſs their diſlike againſt a reign- 

ing prince by words and actions, by endea- 
vouring at 2 change of government, or at 

leaſt of the miniſtry. r 

MALEDICTED (A.) anathematized, curſed 
or excommunicated; © +; , 

M ALEDI/CTION (S.) a ſpeaking ill of, or 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or affair 
and this was uſually: put into old deeds that 
conveyed lands to monaſteries, churches, &c. 

to frighten any perſon from attempting to re- 

cover or alienate them, . 

MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 

that affects the joints of horſes, by breaking 
out in chaps or purulent matter, 

MALE/VOLENCE or MALE/VOLENTNESS 

([.) ill-will, ſpice, hatred, malice, 

MALE'VOLENT (A.) ill-natured, ſpiteful, 
or that wiſhes or threatens hurt or injury to 


4 


- 


2 n 6 N 


"MAT 


kainſt any perſon, or a ſpiteful and chien, 
endeavour to prejudice another, though be 
has done nothing to deſerve it, + 

MALICIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, envious, defirou 
or one ready to do any miſchief to another 
that has not deſerved it. 


| MALI/'GN (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteful, angy, 


malicious, &c, - | 
MALIGN (V.) toenvy or with evil to, ſpelk 
reproachtully and maliciouſly of, | 

MALYGNANCY, MALVGNANTNES,, 5, 
MALYGNITY (S.) che evil or hurtful of. 
poſition of any perſon or thing. | 

MALIGNANT (A.) hurtful, miſchieyoy, 


Kc. 
MALTGNANT (S.) a perſon evil affected to 
any thing, a term given by the eſpouſen of 
Oltver's intereſt to all thoſe Who were for 
promoting the king's intereſt; in Phyjl, 
thoſe diſtempers, eſpecially fevers, that con- 
tinue Jonger, or rage violenter than uſual, and 
lo become contagious, are called mal 
fevers, &c. and are commonly attended with 
ſpots and eruptions. wet £23 
MALKIN (S.) with Bakers, Cc. is a diſb- 
clout or cloth put at the end of à long pole, 
to wah the hearth of the oven; alſo a ſcare. 
crow, or thing dreſſed by the gardeners in 
cherry-time, to fright away the birds; alſo 
an ill dreſſed wenen. * 
MALL or PALL-MA'LL (S.) a ſport, diver. 
fion, play or exerciſe with a wooden ball, 
which is hung in a ling or vibrating ropeun- 
der an iron arch, which being ftruck with 2 
mallet or wooden inſtrument called a nal, 
with great force, runs along a very long walk 
or alley made ſmooth and even on purpoſe, 
and boarded on each fide, and numbered with 
yards to ſee who ſtrikes the furtheſt ; the 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley 
as well as the game and the inſtrument, 1 
MA'LLARD (S.) a wild drake, or male duck. 
MALLEABUVLITY or . 
S.) the pro or quality of metals that 
— i hon end wa beaten or wrought 
with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, &, 
which glaſs will not. | HA 
MALLEABLE (A.) any thing that will 
| youre by hammering, or other forcible 


MA'LLETT (S.) a ſort of large headed wooden 
hammer, uſed by -Mafons in hewing their 
ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mortiſes, 
tenons, &c. and by Carvers, Gunſſoc Makers, 
and ſeveral other artificers. £23 
MA/LLING (S.) ſometimes called .- Mall- 
ing, or Tewn-Malling, a ſmall town in Kent, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diftant 


_ London 25 computed, and 30 
miles. | | 
(S.) in Wilfhire, fituate 


þ 5 


MA'LMSBURY 
upon an hill, by the fide of the river Auen, 


- a perſon, buſineis, or thing. ; | 
NA LIE (s.) a ſetdled grudge, or il-will a+ 


which falmoſt encompaſſeth it, and for 5 
rraſon has fix bridges over it; it is an ancien 


; «+ *. * ” 
WAL 
dert town, formerly defended by u eat. 
ile, which is no gone to ruin; it ends two 
members to parliament, and is governed by 
a joſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen 
anually 3 it is a neat town, and carries on 
\ conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- | 


ſacture, and . 


meaſured miles. | 
AAS EV (S.) a rich ſort of luſcious Grecian | 
nine, much admired formerly, but of leſs ; 
deem lately; alſo a ſort of Muſcadine wine 
ought from Provence in France. Fe 

4/LPAS. (S.) in Cheſbire, fituate upon an 
high hill, which was formerly both defended 
ind adorned with a-caftle, but is now gone 


— to win; the church is a ſtatel building, e- 
b „ed in the higheſt part of the town, and 
* 0 has two tectors, who do duty alternately; |. 
ual * the town conſiſts of three ſtreets well paved; 
10110 the market is weekly on Monday; diſtant | 
ed win from London 130 computed, and 157 mea- 
ſured miles, 72 Tens |, 
2 di MALSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt. f 
1g pole. r 48.) the grain called barley prepared.as 
1 ſllous: Steep à quantity of barley ſo. long] 
ners in in water, till it is of a bright reddiſh colour, 
;- allo which is beſt done in cool weather, ſummer |: 
ot not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cold; 
diver. when it is ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain will] 
ball be very much ſwelled and ſoft,” then take it || 
de un cut of the ſteeping trough, and lay it on] 
Vith 2 heaps to drain; after this, ſpread it till it is] 
at about 20 or 24 inches thick';-the whole dif- 
walk fculty lies in managing this floor, Which in] 
pale about 15 hours time will begin to put forth 
with the root, which muſt. be carefully kept turn- 
the ing, or it will become blade, which is care- 
lley fully to be avoided 3 this done, ſpread it thin- 


ner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and keep]. 


t 

. it conſtantly turning, to dry gradually; this] 
ck, done, throw it into an heap as high as you | 
888 can, and let it remain ſo till it grows ſo hot] 


in the middle, that you can ſcarce bear to] 


th | 

= thruſt your hand in; then throw or ſpread| 

be. it abroad again to cool, and then ſpread it and 
upon a hair-cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 

ill having a moderate fire that will laſt about] i 

ble 24 hours, let it lie and dry, and afterwards 
another ſlower, and if occaſion requires, a 

K third, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor] 

* will the drink. be either well taſted, colour- | 

5, ed, or keep, Peat and turf are reckoned the | 

5 | belt fuel, and next to theſe, charcoal. : 

8 MALTA (S.) a military religious order of 

E knights, who have gone by various names; 

„ 2s, Hoſpitallers of St. John of Feruſalem, | 

t Knights of St. Fobn, Knights of Rhodes, 

j Ge. were founded thus: Some merchants] 
of Melphrs in the kingdom of Naples, Who 

traded into the Levant, a little before the 


Lard, obtained leave of the caliph of Egypt| 


bei nation who came en pilgrimage thither, | 


; againſt an army 


MA'LTON (S.) in the North-Riding 


MA'MALUKES (S.) the 


Journey or Godfrey of Bauillon into the Holy] 
to build a houſe for themſelves and thoſe of 


0 


1 . 
MAM 
on pa an annual tribute; after which, 
they built two churches, and received the 

pilgrims with much zeal and charity; this 
example being followed by others, they 
founded a church in honour of St. Fchn, and 
an hoſpital for the ſick, from whence they 
were called Hoſpitallers ; and a little after, 
when Godfrey took FJeruſalem in 1099, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and a 
croſs with eight points; and beſides the or- 
dinary vows, they took another, by which. 
they obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims : 
This foundation was laid in 1104, in the 


reign of Baldevin, and ſo they became a 


military order, into which many of quality 
entered themſelves, and changed their name 


into knights; after the Chriſtians loſt their 
' intereſt in the Eaſt, and that Juα e was 


taken, the knights retired to Margett, and 
then to Acre, which they defended valiantly 
in 1290; then they followed Fabn, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſſon in his do- 
- minions, where they ſtaid till 23 10, and 
that ſame year they took Rhodes, under the 
grand maſter Foulpues de Vullarei, and next 
year defended it under Ame Duke of Savey, 
| of Saratens; fince when, 
his ſucceſſors have uſed F. E. R. T. ſor their 


device, that ĩs, Fortituds' cjus Rü tenwity. 


or, he kept Rhodes by his valour; from 'this _ 
they were called knights of Rhodes; but 
that being taken. by Schman in 1522, they 
retired into Candia, thence into Sicily. ' Pope 

* Adrian VI. granted them the city: of . 
terbo tor their retreat; and in 1530, the 
emperor Charles V. gave them the iſle of 
Malia, where! they have continued ever 
ſince, and go by that name; they formerly 
conſiſted of eight languages or nations, but 

fince the reformation in England, they have' 
been but ſeven. Thoſe who are admitted 
into this order muſt give proof of their be- 
ing nobly deſcended both by the father's and 
mother's ſide, for four generations, by law 

ful marriage, except the natural ſons of kings 


of Tori 
Te, on the river Derwent, over which it 
has a fine bridge; it is a borough (but no 
corporation) made up of two towns, i. 
the New and Old Malton, in which are three 
handſome pariſh churches, being a town-well 
peopled, and accommodated with 7 


princes. | 


» 
and two markets weekly on Tas, 
Saturday; it ſends two members ti parha- - 
ment; diſtant from London 164 computed, ' 
and 190 meaſured miles. | x Fes 
name of a dynaſty 
which reigned a confiderable time in Egype; 

they were originally Turkiſh and es 
flaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcaleh, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom h 
bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to th 
principal offices of the empire, who killed 
ſultan Maaden, and ſucceeded him by ad- 
VARCING 


MAN 
.vancing fultan Apeddin, one of them. rr: 
MAMMA (S.) with Anatomiſſa, that part of 
a a human body called the breaſt or teat, and 
in Beafhs the dugs ; alſo a familiar word by 

which children call their mothers, 
MA'MMON (S.) according to the Heathen 
Theology, was the god of plenty and riches, 
MA'MMONIST (S.) one whoſe heart and 
deſires are ſet upon the riches of this world 
MAN (S.) that human: creature that is en- 
dowed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which 
doth the ſexes are comprised, tho in com- 
mon ſpeech it means only the male. 
MAN (V.) eo furniſh a2 ſhip: with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim 
her fails, ply à convenient number of ſmal! 
' + ſhot beſides the ſurgeans, |! carpenters, and 
ſome to Hand along powder, or da: other 
+ neceſſary. ſervices, without. interfering with 
ne anather; a merchant: ſhip is ſaid. to be 
well or double manned, when ſhe has dou- 
+ ble the men abſolutely neceſſary to barely ſai] 
Ber; fo, to erfiploy ſo many men or hands 
as ate fufficient to do any work, as Heaving 
cat the capftan, taking in the ſails, &c. is 
called ming the capſtan, munning the top, 
een 
MA/NACLE (V.) to fetter, bind, or incum- 
ber the hands, ſo as to hinder a,perſon from 
doing what he is deſirous to perform. 3 
MANACES (S.) handcuffs, fetters, or any 
other incumbrance to the hands. 
MA'NAGE (V.) to command; order, direct, 
- govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint. 
WMANAGE (S.) a ſchoal, or riding ground, 
- furniſhed with neceſſary inftruments and ar- 
tiſts, to train up horſes for war or other exer- 
eiſes; alſo the art itfelf is ſo called, _ 


> þ 


/ ronduR, behaviour, or method in regulating 


minated good, bad, or indifferent. 

MANCHESTER (S.) i, Lancaſhire, ſituate 

on the Jrevell, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineft, greateſt, and moſt populous 


in buildings; it is much noted for the fuſ- 
tian manufacture, called Manchoſter cottons. 
alſo for tick ings, tapes, filletting, and thread 
commodities; it is neither a borough” nor a 
corporation; the market, which is very 
. "great, is weekly on Saturday; here is a very 
tamous private college and hoſpital, well en- 
_ - dowed; and furniſhed with a. good library and 
revenues; diſtant from London 137 computed, 
and 166 meaſured mile. 
ſort of bread. ; Ne is 
MA/NCIPATE (V.) to diſpoſe or fell to ano- 
ther the right or intereſt that a perſon ha: 
in a thing. 1 | 
MANCIPA'TION' S.) an ancient way | cf 
conveying one man's property to another, 
, for a valuable conſideration before witneſſre, 


MANAGEMENT. or -MANAGERY (s.) 
bufinefs, which, according as it is, is deno- || 


- towns in all the North, being much increaſed 


MANCHET (s.) à ſuperfine and excellent 


MAN; 


in the performance of which ſeveral fou pen © 
dies were obſerved, to confirm and aſh ” pads 
, bargain and ſale. - 1 QI TENT oy I ike lettice 
MA'NCIPLE (S.) in Colleges, and Univer rin WM which ſpre 
are the ſame with caterers or ſtewards in g: 
vate families, that is, thoſe who take a 705 like 
and provide the victuals, c. , 21 wh 
MANNDARINS. (S.) lords of China, who w of peat83 
commonly governors of ; ſome-- provinces. wied to 
| they are commonly choſe out of the Lage. within, ar 
who ate the moſt learned of Confacins's ry = HG 
In their government, which is always 12 cauſe it te 
great diſtance. from the place of their natiy deres of 
they have a glorious palace, in the chief hal one, of a 
; ' whereof is the king's ſtatue upon a high . its leave 
deſtal, to which the mandarin lneels; befor (mooth, 
l he ſits upon the bench: They are ſo much its Woti r 
; ©reſpetted; that nobody ſpeaks to them | thicker 2 
og : | | but thicker 
upon their knees; ſome are called nil mat uſe 
mandarin, that command in the wars; other underſta 
| are called learned mandarins, ho are appointy goes and 
toche Judges. 2 1 taken it 
ANNDATE or MANDA/MUS S.) the nane die in ci 
of. aowrit: Hued out to command 'a corpor, MANDU 
tion to reſtore an alderman, or. other officer, the teet 
| 2to-{his place, dignity, or truſt again, fron WW MANDU! 
.veliich he had. been unjuſtly depoſed; alſo: or brea 
vrit directed to an eſcheator to find an office thing; 
: after the death of one that was the king) rans, i 
. tenant alſo a. charge to a ſnheriff to take ted bre 
into the king's hands or poſſeſſion,” all the MANE 
lands and tenements of the king's widoy, from t 
who being bound by an oath to the contrary, MA NE 
had married without the King's conſent; alf ſtatue 
Fee command of the king or his of wa 
| Juftice, to have any thing done to promote ot nous 
-Aacilitzte iq. attitui 
A/NDERIL- (S.) a ſort of wooden pulley, nakec 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, are { 
and according to their faſhion and uſe go by agree 
Various names, is flat, pin, hollow, or {cre alſo 
manderils. it unde 
A'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jm; MAN 
the upper, while a perſon is young, conbſis dien 
ol 12 bones, wiz. fix im a fide,” which in thoſe af 
of riper years become only one, and that very es 
Rad 55: ; 443019 8, god 
MANDITBULAR. (A.) any thing belonging to wer 
' the jaw, | a 48319 a twi 
MA/NDIL (S.) the cap or turban worn by th: vap 
! © Perſians, being compoſed of a piece of fine - 4 204 
; "white muſlin or linen five or.ſix. yards long, MAN 
- which being firſt wrapped round the head, giv 
a piece of filk of the ſame lengtii is likewil ove 
" wrapped” over that, in ſuch manner, thit MA“ 
the ſeveral ſtripes or colours of the filk ferm * 
"a fort. of waves; by the great quantity 0 MA! 
matter, it ſerves both as a defence againſt he 
cold and extreme heat; it is ſo cloſely bound as 
together, that it is faid a cutlaſs will not pe- fe 
netrate it; in rainy weather they cover it by 
with a kind of red cloth, ; MA 
MA'/NDRAKE (s.) a fort of plant that ftup!- Bh 
fies, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy; it is ſaid M. 
to. be a provocative, and is therefore uſed n 2 
| | philte 


MAN 


and love charms; there are two 

of it, one is black, and called the fe- 

al mandrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much. 
like lettice, though narrower and ſmaller, 
which ſpread upon the ground, and are of a 
rery diſagreeable ſcent; it bears berries ſome - 
' thing like ſervices, of a pale colour and ſtrong 
{mell, which have kernels within like thoſe. 
of pears ; it has two or three very large roots 


within, and covered with a thick rind. T he 
mule mandrake is called morion or fully, be- 
caile it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes; the 
berries of this are as big again as the female 
one, of a good ſcent and colour like ſaftzon ; 
its leaves are large, white, broad, and; 
{mooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree ; 
its rot-reſembles that of the female, but is 


| thicker and bigger; this plant ſtupifies thoſe | 


that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives thera of 
underſtanding, and often cauſes: ſuch verti- 
goes and lethargies, that if - thoſe that have 
taken it have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance, they 
die in convulſions. iron 
MANDUCATE (V.) to chew or break with 
the teeth, to eat. nal $67 act t 
MANDUCA'TION. (S.) a chewing, grinding, 
or breaking with the teeth, or eating any 


rans, in their diſpute af eating the conſecra - 
ted bread in the ſacrament. . | 


from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 
MANNEQUIN or MA/NNIKIN (S.) a: ſmall: 
ſtatue or model of a man, made imes 
of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with va - 
rious junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 


naked or dreſſed; if dreſſed, the draperies 
are ſo diſpoſed as to render them the moſt 


allo a mock name for a dwarf, or very little. 
under · ſiaed man. ORAL 


dents, which ſome- affirmed to be the ſouls 


of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their bo- 


dies; others, that they were the infernal 
gods, or gods of the dead; others, that they 
were the gods of the night, and reigned: be- 


twixt heaven and earth, 2 over the 
vapours of the night, and that they delighted 
to torment men: 5 


MANE-SHEET (s.) the name that jockeys 
give to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
over the heads or necks of fine horſes. 


neſs, valour. | + 4 
MANGE (S.) a-nafty; filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 
horſes, &c, much like the itch in men, that 
oecaſions the creatures: to be continually 
ſcratching! and clawing themſelves; and that 
breaks out in ſeabs and putrid ſores. 


wiſted together, black without, and white, 


thing; this word is much uſed by the Latbe- 


MANE (S.) the long hair that hangs down 


attitude as the artiſt deſires to draw, either | 
agreeable to fight, and natural for drawing; 


MA NES (S.) certain divinities among the an- 
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, 4 habit of body that-dogs, &c, are in, by rea- a 
ſon whereof they have the diſtemper called 
the mange. | e 

MANGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 

gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, 

but eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing! a 

man by thieves. 

MA NGO (S.) an Caſt-India fruit, much like 

our ſmall melons, or large cucumbers, which. 

is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat. $175 

MA/NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimmin 

fitting, ot cleaning up old things. 2 

MA NG (A.) inclinable to, or having the 

diſeaſe called the mange. l 

MANHOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 

or part of a man's life when he is come to 

his full growth and vigour, and ſometindes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 
the party is more peculiarly concerndd. 

MANIA (S.) in Phyſick, is what is vulgafly 

called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 

ann (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad - 


MA NICHEES (S.) a fechef ancient heraticks, 


that began to inſett part of the Chriſtian 
church about 2%, and ſpread itſelf very 
much in the. Eaft, eſpecially in „ Ha- 
bia, and Africa; it took its riſe ſrom one 
Cubricu, Who affectedly changed” his nate 
into Manes, a Veel; a rich widow, whoſe 
ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he aſ- 
; ſumed the title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he was the paraclete or 
| comforter: that Chriſt: promiſed to fend, and 
maintained two principles, the one good, and 
the other bad; the firſt he called light, which 
did nothing but „ and the: ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one; they were really rather a ſect of phi- 
loſophers, than religious, profeſſing aſtrono- 
my and aſtrology, and pretended to uſe a- 
mulets; they affirmed, that Chriſt did not 
aſſume a real and natural body, but only an 
_ imaginary one 3 that the law of did 
not come from God, or the good principle, 
and therefore was abrogated; they abſtained 
wholly from eating any fort of fleſh, and 
though they pretended to receive the books 
of the New · Teſtament, yet they only :took 
ſo much of it as they could ſuit to their own 


1 opinions, pretending, that whatever was in- 
MANFULNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, ſtout 


conſiſtent thereto, had been foiſted:in by ſome 
later writers, who were half Jerus; and, an 
the other hand, allowed, fables and apocry- 
phal books to paſs for apoſtolical writings, 
and are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have forged ſeve- 
ral themſelves; ſeveral other ſects ſptung 
from this, under various denominations; 


MANGER (S.) the place where food for a | MA/NIFEST' (A.) open, plain, 4 apparedt, | 


U 


horſe is put, in the form of a trough. 


7 


evident, clear, not to be cont 
'MA/NGINESS (.) a vicious diſpofition, or ill 


MANIFEST (U.) to demonſtrate, new, clear, 


0 41 _ 


MANNER (S.) the mode or way of executing, 


2 Is very * 
| MA'NNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 


I'S education, : 
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or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſcover MAN NOPERS (S.) an old Low term 


that which was hid and obſcure before. 


ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evi- 


dent. 


- MA/NIFESTNESS (S.) the plainneſs or evi- 


dentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 


MANITESTATTION (s.) a ting hows very fact. 


ſtolen goods, taken upon the thief: in 4 
MAN OF WAR (S.) a large ſhip built on 
poſe for fighting, and provided accord 
with men, guns, and ammunition, in Jn 
numbers and quantities, | 


- MANIFE/STO (S.) a publick declaration or MANO'METER or MA'NOSCOPE 6 1 
reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, whereby | inſtrument to meaſure. and ſhew the yi, 


he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or forbearing 
any thing tor or againſt another prince, ſtate, 


or potentate, 


MANI FOL (A. ) a great many in number, or 


often repeated over. 


MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back 
of a piece of ordnance, to remove it from one 


place to another by. 


MANINGTREE (S.) in E/*x, an indifferent 
town, having a ſmall market weekly on 
Tueſday; diſtant from London 51 computed, 


and 59 meaſured miles. 


MA NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn a- 


bout the waiſt of a Romiſh maſs- prieſt. 


MA NIpULE (S.) among the Apatbecaries, is 


as much herbs, flowers, &c. as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
mant, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which 


in Remulus's time conſiſted of 100 men, which | 
was afterwards increaſed to 200, commanded | 


by two Centurions. 
MA NLV (A.) of, or pertaining to a man, hu- 
mane, generous, noble, | 
MANNA (S.) a medicinal gentle purgative 
taken in broth, or other proper liquid ; what 
is fold in the ſhops, commonly called manna 
of Calabria, 'is a white and ſweet liquor, 
which either diſtils of itſelf, or drops from 
the incifion made in the branches and leaves, 
or kees ef the aſh-tree, both common and 
wild ; in the dog-days, or a little before, it 

is gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which har- 
dens and dries it; in Fuly it comes of its 
own accord out of the tree; in Auguſt they 
make incifions, and when it has left off to 
Tun, in the ſame month, there. comes out a 
third ſort of an inferior nature; there is an- 
other ſort found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria, 
mount Libanus, and Dauphine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs and 
rocks, which is a condenſed ſort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 
which the children of Iſrael eat in their 
journey to Canaan. Many opinions and 
conjectures have been made and propagated 
concerning the 1ſraclitiſh manna, not proper 
for this place. 


performing, or doing any thing, whether 
good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Archi- 
eefure, &c. which among Artifts frequently 

different, and at the ſame time very 
excellent. þ 


the regular and decent behaviour of a perſon, 


tions and degrees of denſity and rarity in u 
air, | | ; 
\ MA'NOR or MA/NOUR (S.) anciently a 
tain compaſs of ground was granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, tor him and b 
' heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome ju 
riſdiction more or leis within that circuit, u 
he thought good to grant, but performing 
withal ſuch ſervices, and ſuch rent yearly, u 
by this grant was required. Now, the lo 
afterwards parcelling this ſame to cher 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he becamete. 
| nant to the king, the inferiors became te. 
nants to him ; but it is now rather under. 
ſtood to be juriſdiction, and royalty incorpe- 
real, than the land and ſuit; for a man my 
have a manor in groſs, i. e. the right and in. 
tereſt of a court-baron with the perquiſte, 
and another enjoy every foot of land belong. 
ing to it, A manor may be compounded of 
divers things, as of an houſe, arable land, 
paſture, meadow, wood, rent, ad vowſon, coun- 
baron, &c. and this ought to be by long con- 
tinuance of time beyond man's memory. Sone 
affirm that a manor cannot now be made, be. 
cauſe without a court-baron, and at leaſt two 
ſuitors, there can be no manor. | 
MANSFIELD (S.) a large town in the ſoreſ 
of Sherwood, in the ty of Nottingban, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houle, 
the principal buſineſs of the inbabitants is 
making of malt; its market is weekly on 
Thurſday; diſtant from London 99 compute!, 
and 116 meaſured miles. TRY 
MA'NSION (S.) a dwelling place or habit 
tion; and in Lato, is applied to the chief 
dwelling-houſe. within a lord's manor or ter, 
called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarly the 
manſon-bouſe. | 2 
MANSL AUCH TER (S.) an unlawful killng 
a man upon ſome ſudden octaſion, without 
any ſettled or prepenſe malice, in which it 
differs from murder, and from chance-med- 
. ley, becauſe it has a preſent intent to kill; 
it is eſteemed felony, but admitted to clergy 
for the firſt time, with forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, 5 


by accident than choice. 

MA'NTELET (S.) a ſhort purple mantle wor? 
by the French biſhops over their rochets upon 
ſome ſpecial occaſions; in War, it is a kind 
of moveable pent-houſe or parapet made o 
pieces of timber ſawed into planks about 


according to the rules of virtue and a polite 
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three inches thick, and nailed one * = 


MANSLAY'ER (s.) be who kills a man rather, 
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MAN 


Aker to about fix feet high, commonly caſed: MANUFA/CTURE (V.) to manage, wonk; or 


and ſet upon ſmall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a ſiege, and ſo ſerve as 

| Nifids againſt the enemy's ſmall} ſhot ; alſo 
4 particular ſort of ſhort ſearf or cloak now 
ith worn by women over all their cloaths, 

MANTLE (5.) a looſe open garment to throw, 
over the ſhoulders, worn formerly by gene- 
rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 

kc, alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in before they coat 
them; in ArchiteFure, it is the lower part of 
the chimney, or that laid a- eroſs the jambs, 
and which ſupports the compartment of the 
chimney- piece. : ES 

MANTLE (V.) to ſparkle or knit up briſkly, 
like ftrong ale bottled, &c. in Hawking, it 
means ſpreading or extending the wings after 
the leps, &e. * a A | : 

MANNTLE-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that 
= of board or timber _ runs —_— the | 

& of the opening a chimney, or 
that part next RY — where the fire is 
made, and moſt commonly projects out fix 

or eight inches from the plan at the wall, to 
fet cups, &c. on. | 

MANTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 
belliſnments round the outſide of the field, 
imitating a mantle or looſe garment thrown 
upon' it, and lined with filk of a different 
colour, tho' it is now made more like caryed| 
work or feathers than any thing elſe, 

MANTUA or' MA*NTOE (S.) a woman's 
down, made in the moſt exact manner to fit 
her ſhape or m. 

MANUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand; fo kings and great 
men have their fign or ſeal manual, that is, 
t ſmalk Rand-feal for letters, deeds, ce. 

MANwaLIST (S.) one that works with his 
hands, as a ſhoe- maker, taylor, ce. 

MANUCA/PTION (S.) in Law, is a writ 
that lies for a man, who being taken on ſuſ- 
picion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 
for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted' 
thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon im- 
powered to let to mainprize. = | 

MANUCA/PTORS S.) ſureties or bondſmen 

0 


for others 
(S.) a fupporting or lead- 


MANUDU/CTION 
ing by the hand, | 
MANUDU'EFOR (S.) an ancient church of- 
ficer, who from the middle ef the choir gave 
the ſignal to the choriſters to begin to fing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
ulated the muſick; alſo one who guides, 
leads, or ſupports another by the hand. f 
MANUFA'CTURE or MANUFA*CTORY 
(S.) any ſort of work done or performed by 
e hand, as the making or weaving linen, 
wollen, &c, and mort particularly if the 
matter as well as the work: be the product of 
fame country; ſometimes a large houſe 
or ſhop where great numbers work upan the 
"ne geveral for of geods, is called by this 


with tin, 


* 


MANUMISSION (S.) the freeing or infran- 


perform with-the hands, 


MANUFA/CTURER(S.,) one who works with 


his hands, or keeps and directs large numbers 
of handicraft men to bring any particular fort: 
of goods to perfeAtion. X +4 
chifing of flaves, which by the Romans was 
after three different. manners; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the pretor, laid 
a wand upon his head, or his maſter manu 
miſed him in his will: In the firſt caſe, the 
ſlave was to have fome-ftock of his own to a 
moderate value, or it his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing; being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 
tered in the publick roll of the citieens, this 
gave him freedoms: The ſecand manner was 
at fizſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 
wards lodged in the city prætor, who by lay- 
ing a wand, called windi#a, upon the ſlave's 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the ſlave, and then 
the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom; ſometimes the 
Romans. turned their ſlaves round, and gave 
them a box on the ear, and. ſo let them goa 
Theſe who were freed the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap as a 
badge of their liberty ; they had alſo a white 
habit, and a gold-ring given them by their 
maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former: Some were freed at entertain=- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but à reſtrained and. imperfect: 
liberty, the others a full and perfect one, If 
any perſon during his ſlavery. had been ftig- 
matized or branded for his miſbehaviour, or 
had been thrown into goal upon ſaſpicion; 
if in this caſe he had conſeſſed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after- 
wards manumiſed by him, he was called /- 
bertus dedititius, and came only into the loweſt 
condition of liberty. Among the Athenians, 
the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without the con- 
ſent of their maſters, might be made free; 
and ſometimes, if upon an extraordina 
occaſion they behaved gallantly in the fiel 
the ſtate made them free = Thoſe who were 
enfranchiſed-uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new fyllable or two to it; they 
hkewile altered their way of ſhaving, | In 
Conſſantine s time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of menumiſſion ſhould be ſigned in the 
church, in the preſence of the congregation, 
the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the lords or 


_ maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 


ſtrument, deſired the biſhap would conſent to 
the enfranchiſing his ſlave ; theſe manumrſſions 
were paſſed at the altar. There were alſe 
many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 
both among the Zeros and others, but not 
now practiſed; as in England, in the Con- 
 quergr's time, the maſter delivered _— 


 MAPPARIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro- 


Waſtes the body by degrees. 


a - 
NM AR 


the right · hand to the'yiſcount in full court, 
ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance 


and a ſword, and proclaiming them free; 
there were alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as by 
charter, &c. | | 


MANUMUT or MANUMBSE (s.) to make 


free or ſet at liberty. 


MANURE (S.) dung, ſoil, marl, lime, or. 


any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 
on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- 
prove it. nn sf 


MANURE (V.) to plough, work, improve | 


or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 
lime, &c. mixed together, as the ground re- 


quires, which according to the nature of the 


ſoil and purpoſe, it is intended for, is ver 


with clay, and then it will bear barley, 


Wheat, oats, &c, but without it will bear 
nothing but rye; this manure, as it is very 


ſtrong, will laſt upwards of forty years; in 


boggy or heathy grounds they uſe ſea-ſhells, 
as cockles, periwinkles, c. with good ſuc- 
ceſs; in the weſt of England, they uſe 2 


brackiſh ſea-ſand, which is obſerved tc 
quicken dead land, ſo that by this means 


* 


— W of the country, becomes the 
richeſt. 8 | 
MANUSCRIPT (S.) a book wrote by the 


hand, and now it commonly means an ori- 


ginal that was never printed 


price or value of a man's head, every man, 
according to his degree, being rated at a 
+ certain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
_ to be made to his lord if any one killed 
dim. b 
MAN (S.) a great multitude or number. 
MA (S.) a deſcription or projection of eithei 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the ſituation, figure, &c, of ? 
country, both in reſpe& to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 


to the bordering nations about it, is deſcribed 


according to the laws of projection. 
MAPLE (S.) a tree, whoſe-wood is uſed foi 
many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament, j 


mans, who in the publick games of the Cir- 
cus and Gladiators, Ic. pave the fignal ' for 
their beginning, by throwing a handker- 
chief, which he'before had received from the 
emperor, conſul,, or other ſupreme officer 
then preſent. | ; 
MA'RACOCE (S.) among the Florifs, is what 
they alſo call the paſſion- flower. Dag 2:0 
MARANA'THA (S.) the higheſt degree of 
- Excommunication, | ö 
MARA'SMUS (S.) the phyſician's term for a 
Now, continual fever, that conſumes 01. 


MARAU'DING (S.) wandering about from 


different; for in the Nertb-Ri ding of Yeork-| 
ſhire, where the foil is ſandy, they manure it 


that which would ' otherwiſe become the 


. {| - making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matte 
- MA'NWORTH (S.) in our old Law, was the 


| MA/RCGRAVE. (S.) a German title, equalin 


M 'A R 
* #7 * * 2 
= 


MARAVE/DIS (S.) a Spaniſh co Ry 
value ſomewhat more —＋ Fs oy ; 
this. is. the general or national computain 
coin, both in commerce and in their 6 
though it is not very current itſelf 
them; 63 of them make a rial of flyer, n 
the piaſter or piece of eight rials cont 
Foa, and a piſtole 2016; ſo that an accouy 
of commodities of any conſiderable yy 
will appear a monſtrous ſum. to the ignorant; 
there were, and are, various ſorts of theſs. 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, & 
maravedis, which are of different values 
but without any additional appellation, th 
above ale always meant and underſtood, 
MA'RBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of pits ay 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the g. 
naments of fine buildings, as columns, altan, 
ſtatues, &c, there are abundance of different 
ſorts, which are denominated ſometing 
from the country, and ſometimes from the 
colour ; all ſorts, except the white, are opake, 
but that being cut into thin pieces ex ſlics, 
becomes tranſparent. ; 
MA'RBLE (V.) to paint or ſtain colour i 
imitation of the veins in marble, eſpecial 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſed u 
put within bibles, common-prayer books, 
dc. and alſo to cover ſmall paper becks ty 
write In 
MA/RCASITE. (S.) a metallick miner, 


of metals, it being applied to every miner 
body that has metallick particles in its com- 
poſition, | | 

MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wild boar, 
having its tail hanging down. 


- dignity to our marquis. | 
MARCH (S.) by the vulgar account the thi 
month of the year, and now alſo the ſame 
by the civil and eccleſiaſtical account, though 
ſormerly the firſt, the year then beginning 
on the 25th day of this month; the ancient 
painters repreſented this month by a man 
of a tawny and fierce aſpect, with a helmet 
on his head, leaning upon a ſpade, holdug 
the ſign Aries in his right-hand, and almond 
* blofloms and cyons in his left, and a baſket 
of ſeeds on his arm; but it is to be nobel, 
that theſe fignatures are not univerſal, a 
proper to all countries and climates; 
War, it is the going or moving of an an 
from one place to another. De 
MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, as an 
| army does; alſo ſpoken of or to a perſon 
that either is, or is ordered to be gone, 0 
abſcond from the place of his ordinary f- 
dence. See: 1 : 
MARCEHEs (S.) the limits or boundaries that 
were formerly appointed and ſettled between 
England and Wales, and England and Scotland 
-MA/RCHET (S.) an ancient fine-paid by the 


Place to place like ſoldiers, to get -plunder, | 
© Forage, &c, | h 


tenant co his lord upon the marriage of one 75 


the te 
tained 


Scotlan 


uſe in 


MAR . MAR 
the tenant's daughters: This cuſtom ob-] of another; ſometimes they are certain 
rained throughout all England, Males, and] ftamps put upon filver veſſels to aſcertain 
Surland, with fore variation, and is ſtill in | their fineneſs, and upon knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
uſe in ſome places, as in the manor of Dino- | zors, &c, to ſhew who was the maker, and 
ver in Caermarthenſhire, the tenant pays the for many other purpoſes; it is alſo the name 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 10 6s. of a man, and in particular of one of the evan- 
In Scotlard and the North of Engiand, the | gelifts, who was the diſciple and interpreter 
lors was impowered to lie with the bride | of St. Peter; ſome affirm he was one of the 
the firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogated ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon hearin 
by king Malcelm III. at the inſtance of his him ſay, John vi. 55. Except you cat te 5 
queen, and inſtead thereof the tenant was to of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
pay a mark to the lord, | | bawe no life in Jon ; but St. Peter convincing 
MARCHVONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a him of his miſtake, he returned and conti- 


marquiſs. I nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Peter 
MARCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or | to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel, Au- 
cake made of almonds, ſugar, and flour, &c, thors are divided about the language that it 
MARE (S.) a ihe or female horſe, was wrote in, ſome affirming, that as it was 


MA!RESCHAL or MA'RSHAL (S.) in the | wrote at Rome, and for the uſe of the Chriſ- 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity ; they tians there, it was originally in Latin, others 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king. | affirm it was Greet; but no great harm would 
By their firſt inſtitution, they had the com- ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine, that St. 
mand of the van-guard, to obſerve the ene- | Mart for the uſe of the Romans, made a 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp | Latin copy, and for others a Greek one, &Cc, 
the army: Now they judge all military af- | There is alſo a religious order cf regular ca- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants; till} nons, founded at Mantua by one Albert Spi- 
the time of Francis I. their number was but n/a, a prieſt, towards the end of the zath cen 
two, who were allowed but 500 livres per tury, called the congregation of St. Mar; 
annum in war, and nothing in peace; but | alſo an order of knighthood in the republick 
ſince they are much increaſed in number, | of Venice, which is conferred only on thoſe 
allowance, and honour ; they are now the | who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices 
arbitrators. of quarrels among the nobility; to the commonwealth ; it is alſo the name 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, | of an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law 
nor can they be deprived during life, tho the | are. ſtill made, and the name retained, and 
king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe of | is in value 13s. 4d. alſo a butt to aim or 
their function; this honour is not heredita- | ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perform ſome- 
ty; but the reward of merit and great.ac- | thing by. 5 
tions ; there are various ſorts of them, as, MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 
mareſchals of France, of the camp, &c. who | other by ſetting, ſome inſcription, character, 
- accordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, { &c, upon it; alſo a particular work taught 
and command. 5 8 to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let- 
MARFO/RIO (S.) a ſamous ſtatue in the city | ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon 
of Rome, placed oppoſite, to another called | the family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's 
Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- from that of another's, 
_ tyrical libels fixed upon Paſguin, ate likewiſe | MA'RKET (S.) a place where all ſorts of 
fixed or put. 1 goods and proviſions are publicly ſold, and 
MA RCENT or MARGIN (S.) the edge, | theſe are ſometimes called fairs, eſpecially in 
| brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, Germany; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 
river, &c, but eſpecially applied to the blank | or demand there is for any commodity ;z for- 
ſpace that is left in printed or written books, | merly, Bracten affirms, that one market ought 
either for beauty or convenience of writing | to be diſtant from all others at leaſt ſix mules 
obſervations or explanations, from thence and a half, and one third of a half ; hut as 
called marginal notes. | the people increaſed, ſo did the privilege of 
MARINE (A.) any thing belonging to the keeping markets; and indeed now, in cities 
ſea or ſea affairs. 8 and great towns markets are reftrained to al- 
+ MARINER (S.) a ſeaman, ſailor, or one moſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſort 
whoſe trade or employment is going to ſea, in| of market for other manufactures; anciently 
order to tranſport goods or perſons from one it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and mar- 
country or nation to another, i ets kept on Sundays in the charol 5 
MA RINES (S.) ſoldiers who are carried in becauſe of the great diſtance of the inhabi- 
ſhips of war to defend them againſt the ene-| tants from thoſe plages, ſo that the buſineſs 


mies boarding them. | of religion and trade was carried on toge- 
tween MARK (3) ſometimes ſignifies a particular ther; and tho” this cuſtom was prohibited by 
Hand, fort of character put upon bales, boxes, | ſeveral kings, yet it was kept up till Henry 
by the | Cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to VIth's time, when it was effectually ſup- 


wy ' Ciſtinguiſh the goods of one trader from thoſe | mo ; there are ſome remains of this prac- 
by | e ; e ä tace 


A 


MAR 
Gee fill in the moſt northern parts of the 
kingdom ; many laws, with ſevere penal- 

{ ties, have been made about regulating the 

markets, to prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, 

and other irregularities, which, thro' neglect 
of being executed, occaſions too much of 
thoſe practices paſſing unpuniſhed. 

Clerk of the Market, an officer whoſe bu- 
Kneſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights 
and meaſures according to the king's ſtand- 
ard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the 

market be agreeable, 

MA RKETABLE (A.) any commodity that for 

its poodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 

MARKET JEW (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea · port 
town with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall town, 

"whoſe market is weekly on Thurſdays; diſ- 
tant from Londen 228 computed, and 288 

meaſured miles. „ 

MARL (S.) a ſort of fat, clayey, ſoft, foſſile 
earth, caſt on land to render it fruitful, of 
various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes 
uſed in the making of lime, being burnt like 
other ſtone. 

MARLBO ROUGH (S.) in Wilſhire, is an 
ancient borough- town that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 

mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 burgefles, and 
ether inferior officers ; it is a town that has 

a2 pretty good ſhop-keeping trade, but not 

much of the manufacturing part; its market 

is weekly on Saturday; the river Kennet, 

made navigable by act of parliament, comes 

up to it; diſtant from Lendon 62 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles. 

MA RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- 

tw hemp well tarred, to ſeaſ: the ends of 
ropes from farcing out; they alſo ſeaſe the 
fides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
toge her with this, and if a fail be ript out 
of the bolt-rope, (in caſe of hurry or cold 

1 weather ſo as they cannot ſow it) they put 

marline thre? oilet-holes, and faſten the 
bolt-rope and fail together. | 

Marline Spile, a ſmall iron inftrument, 
made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge- 
ther, and to open bolt-ropes when they ſow 
in the ſail, Bo 

LL MARLOW (5.) in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated 

=" under the Chiltern, or Chall- Hills, near the 

Thames, over which it has a bridge ; it is a 

pretty good boro wn, that ſends two 

members to parliament ; diſtant from London 

26 computed, and 3x meaſured miles. 


plealant cooling confection made of the juice 


quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, c. 
MA'RMORA ARUNDELIANA (S.) certain 


a chronicle of Abens, 263 years before Jeſus 
Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford 


nom the caſt ; in 1676, Dr. Prideaux pub- 


MA RMALADE or MARMALET (s.) a| 


or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, apricots, 
tables of ancient mafble, whereon is carved | 


by the earl of Hrundel, who procured them | 


| 


MAR 
liſhed an accovnt of all the inſcriptiong, - 
MARMOSET (S.) a fort of black monke 
with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſo, 2 
teſque figure in building. 15 : 
MA'RONITES or MA/RONISTS(S,) certain 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, whoſe original foun. 
der was one Maron; they were formerly (aig 
to have embraced the errors of the Jacobite 
Neftorians and Monothelites, but now i 
reconciled to the Roman church; they ſpeak 
a ſort of Syriack ; they have a patriarch 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 150 curates, 
but are ſo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
clergy are forced to work for their living ; 
they are very hoſpitable, and entertain pil- 
grims according to their ability; they keep 
Lent according to the ancient rigour, eating 
but one meal a day, and that not before 
they hear mals, which is about four in the 
afternoon ; they have a great reſpect for 
their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by a blue 
ſcarf that they wear about their Caps ; mar- 
ried men may become prieſts, but none may 
marry, after they have entered into orders, 
Pope Gregery XIII. founded a college at 
Rome, where their youth are educated by [e- 
fuits, and then ſent into their own country; 
their clergy wear no ſurplices nor corneted 
caps, keep particular faſts and feafts, and 
diſagree in many particulars from the church 
of Rome; their patriarch is a monk of the 
order of St. Anthony, and claims the title of 
patriarch of Antioch, and is always called 
Pieter, tho" his real name be Jobn, Se. they 


read their ſervice both in the vulgar languaze 


and in Latin. 
MAROO/NING (S.) the putting a perſon aſhore 
on an uninhabited ifland. 
MARO'TICE STILE (S.) a peculiar manner 
of writing poetry, among the French, gay 
and merry, yet fimple and natural, intro- 
- duced by Marot, and compleated by Vittir: 
and Fontaine. „ 
Letters of MARQUE (S.] are inſtruments au- 
thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to make 
repriſals upon, or captures of the ſhips ot 
ſubjects of another prince or country, upon 
account of that prince or country's not having 
made proper redreſſes or repzrations of ſuch 
damage or captures that have been made upon 
the ſhips or ſubjects of the former, by the 
ſubjects of the latter. 
MA RQUESS or MA RQUISS (S.) an order 
of nobility between a duke and an eat), or 
count, firſt introduced by Richard II. who, 
in the year 1337, created his favourite Robert 
Pere, who was then earl of Oxford, marquis 
of Dublin; the title given to a 1 in 
writing is, The moſt noble, maſt boilourable, and 
_ potent prince; and by the King he is called, 
Our right truſiy, and' intirely beloved couſin; 
the honour is hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon, 
by the courteſy of England, during the fa- 
ther's life, is called earl or lord of a place, 


but the younger ſons are all called Job, 
FOR Thomas, 
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Thamas Joſepb, Wc. a marguis's cap is the 
wit Laake but their coronets differ, 
2 duke's having flowers and leaves, a mar- 


quit's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 


ich pearls. . 
ARGE TRY (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well-dried fir, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of fine hard 
wood of various colours, in the forms of 
birds, flowers, knots, &c., and ſometimes 
intermixed with tortoile-thell, mother of 

1, filver, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed 
of glaſs of yarious colours, and ſometimes of 

cious ſtones or curious marbles, and then 
it is called Moſaick work. 
MA'RQUISATE (S.) the office, duty, govern- 

ment, authority, or eſtate that gives the title 

of marquis. ; | | 
MARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 

corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 
MARRIAGE (S.) that honourable. contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obligated to live 
in love and harmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, by producing children 
for their continuance and increaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 
and educate them, without being burden- 
ſome to the ate, To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious cere- 


monies, and made it the work of the prieſt | 


rather than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 
the more careful and fearful of breaking 
through the conditions; the church of Rome 
has carried it ſo far as to make it one of 
their ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious 
as to forbid all their clergy to marry. The 
Turks have three ſorts of wives, viz. le- 
gitimate ones, which they actually marry ; 
wives in kebin, which they may hire for any 
ſet time, and 'are at liberty to leave them 
again; and ſlaves, which they buy like any 
other commodity ; certain» degrees of con- 
ſanguinity are now forbid to marry, though 
originally they were unavoidably permitted; 
anciently the men received no portion with 
their wives, but rather bought them of their 
parents, or at leaſt made large preſents to 
them according to their abilities. 

Daty of marriage, was an ancient mul&, 
fine, or obligation upon women, who held 
fees that required military ſervice, to marry ; 


| that ſo their huſbands might render thoſe 


ices and ſo indemnify. the lords, which 
they themſelves could not do upon account of 
their ſex; now it means all thoſe obligations 


are married together, 

Marriage Muſick, a ſneering, bantering ap- 
pellation for the crying of young children, by 
Way of ridiculing that honourable Rate, 


| 


that are mutually due from both ſexes that | 
' MARSH (S.) any low-lands that are 


| 


MA'RRIAGEABLE (A.) ft oraf an age and 
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ſtature ſyſtable to marry, and is commonly 
applied to virgins of about 14 or 15 years 
old. / 


MARRIAGEABLENESS (S.) the fate or 


condition of a perſon, for age, ftatuxe, 


health, &c. that makes them fit or ripe for 


marriage. ' 
UIN (S.) the ſkin of a goat or 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 


Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artift pleaſes, 


whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. vulgaily 
called Morocco leather. | 


MA/RROW (S.) the choice delicious fat, ſuet, 


or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavities of 
the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially ths 
large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are 
conſiderably hollow; alſo the beſt or choiceſt 
part of any book, ſpeech, &c. or the moſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c. is called the 
marrcav of it. 


MA/RRY (v.) to enter into contract, or take 


a woman to wife according to the rites, ce- 
remonies or cuſtoms of any particular people 
or nation. 5 


MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathens, was 


called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Juno, who brought him 
forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn 
her by Flora; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huſ- 
band begat Pallas out of bis brain without 
her. Mars is ſaid to be born in Thracia. 
The poets ſpeak of his amours with Venus, 
the goddeſs of Love and Beauty, and of their 
being ſurprized by Vulcan her | huſband 5 the 
ancient idolaters ſacrificed a horſe, a wolf, 
and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymifs, 
they expreſs iron by Mars; the Afronemers, 

make him the third planet deſcending in or- 

der, of a hot and dry nature, finiſhing his 

revolution in almoſt . ears; he has the 

ſun for his center, ee he is acro-— 
nically oppoſite to hint he ſeems to be belo m 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 

big as Venus, ing a greater parallax than 

the ſun, viz. minutes at ſcme times, 
ſo that when he is in theloweſt apſis of his 
orb, we find a great intention of heat if it 
be ſummer, and a great remiffion of cold if 

it be winter, and the contrary when he is in 
his apogzon, the dighapce between them being 
computed at 1690239: myes ; the Aerelogers 
call him the leſſer infortwne, as being an enemy 
to human nature upon account of the het 
and dryneſs of his qualities, and with chf 
ſignifies military men, ſurgeons, ſmiths, &e,” 
and of diſeaſes, ſuch. as proceed from. aduſt 


choler, and heat of blood, as acute-fevers, + 


yellow - jaundice, ſmall-pox, &c. with the 
Heralds, it ſignifies gules or red. | 
frequently 
overflowed with the waters of the neighbour 
ing — ers, and which when the water” 
E | 3 
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MAR 
is out is commonly very fertile, occaſioned by 
the lime, ooze, &c, that is waſhed in upon it, 

MA'RSHAL (S.) in England, there are many 

officers called by this name, that are of dit- 

© Ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the earl Marſhal of England, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 
takes cogniſance of all matters of war and 
arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 
of arms upon land, and matters concerning 
- war, within the realm, which cannot be de- 
termined by common law, in which he. uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law; this 
office is hereditary, and has for many ages 
been in the houſe of Nerfelt. Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the Marſbalſea, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 

© officers of this name, as marſpal of the juſ- 
' tices in eyre, marſhal of the King's-Bench, 
who has the cuſtody of the priſon called by 
that name. 'Knizht-marſpal is an officer of 
the Marſpalſca, under whom are the mar- 
.* ſpa!'s men, who are properly the king's bai- 
liffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, 


when a warrant is backed by the board of |. 


Green-cleth ; alſo in an Amy, there is an in- 
ferior officer belonging to every company, 
called by this name, and ſeveral others, as 
the ciry-marſhal, &c. | 
MA'/RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 
ſigned for; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing all 
perſons and thifigs in all manner of ſolem- 
nities, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inſtalments, marriages, burials, 
Ko. according to their ſeveral ranks or de- 
grees; allo the diſpoſing of coat-armours 
pertaining to diſtin families, and of their 
contingent ornaments, with their paris and 
© appurtenances in their proper places, in one 
and the ſame thicS&or eſcutchcon, 
MA/RSHALSEA (S.) the court of reſidence 
of the marſhal! of the priſon in Southwark, 
called by this name. * 
MA/RSHFTELD (S.) in kur ire. a ſmall | 
ton, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
here the clothing manufacture is carried vi- 


 - gorouſly on; diftant from London 84 com- 


puted and 102 meaſured miles. 
MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 


ſons to buy and ſell commodities in, but 


_ more eſpecĩally applied to thoſe German 
tons where the great fairs are kept, as 
= Francfort, &c. | 


MA'RTEN or MA/RTERN (S.) a ſmall crea- 


ture that has a very rich fur, and whoſe dung 


has x muſky ſcent, 
MA/RTTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to war; 
with Chymifts, it is ſome preparations of iron 
or impregnations of ſteel. EC 


MAR 
lieutenant in time of war, for the kin 5 
ver makes any laws in times of peace, but b 
common conſent in parliament, but in = 
he uſeth abſolute power; but of late Years 
even this power hath been veſted in the king 
or his generals by act of parliament, under 
certain reſtrictions. 

MARTIN or MA'RTINET (S.) a bird of 
the ſwallow kind; alſo a fort of pear ſo 
called. | 

MA/RTINATE (V.) a cant name for being 
tranſported into the foreign plantations, r 
baniſhed from a perſon's native country fox 
miſdemeanors; alſo to ſouſe or pickle fk, 
as mackarel, &c.. N 

MA'RTINGAL (S.) a leather thong faſtenel 
at one end of the girt under a horſe's belh, 
and at the other end to the muſrole to hin. 
der him from rearing. ' h 

MA'/RTINMAS or MA'RTLEMAS (s.) the 
feſtival of St. Martin obſerved on the 11th 
day of Newember, and in the north of E- 
lard, and in Scatiand, is one of the quarter 
days or times of reckoning for their rents, 
wages, &c. 
MARTLETS (S.) in Heraidry, are bird 
Whoſe feet are fo ſhort, that they can ſeldom 
be ſeen, and their wings ſo long, that they 
could not rife if they pitched upon a level or 
plain, for which reaſon they light only upon 
high places, as tops of trees, &. that they 
may take flight again by throwing them- 
ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pigeons with 
their feet eraſed or torn oft, as a mark of 
diſtinction for a fourth brother of a family, 
MA'RTNETS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall lines 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like grow-feet, the fail 
being recved through a block: and the top- 
maſt head, and to comes down by the maſt 
to the deck; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leetch of the ſail which is next to 
the yard arm, up cloſe to the yard when the 
fail is fardelled ; ſome great ſhips have them 
to the top-ſails and ſprit-ſails. 

MA/RTYR (S.) one who undergoes all man- 

ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, for 
the profeſſion or defence of certain doctrine: 

- which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaſt openly 

declares to be true. The word properly ſig- 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſedfor 

_ thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for vindi- 
cating the truth of the facts contained in the 
goſpel; relating to the miracles, death, re- 
ſurrection, c. of Jeſus Chirſt, and after- 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any hard- 

ſhips or inconveniences upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, though it is alſo applied to 
the firm adherers to vice; as we ſay, he or 
the is one of Yenus's martyrs, who by a diſſo- 
lute manner of living loſe their life by means 
of the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon that kills 
himſelf by exceſſive drinking, is called @ nar- 


Martial Law, the law of war or arme 
; depending upon the King's pleaſure, or his 


| 


tyr of Bacchus, &c. | : ? 
MA'RTYR (V.) to torment, afflict, Po 


or punil 
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MAS 
or puniſh any perſon cruelly for the fake of 
religious opinions only. : 
WARTYRDOM (s.) the evil, pain, or 0- 
ther inconvenience that any perſon ſufters for 
' the ſake of proteſſing any doctrines or opi- 
nions, efpecially religious ones. 8 
MARTYRO'LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hiſ- 
tory of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
rofefſion of any religious principles) and is 
narticularly underſtood of the perſecutions 


and ſufferings of the firſt profeſſors of Chril- | 
tianity under the Heathen Kings, emperors, | 


or fates they lived in; it is alſo applied to 
the particular ſuflerings of particular profeſ- 
fions, as of the Proteſtants under Popith go- 
yernors, &c, In theſe hiſtories are inſerted 
the names of the perſecutors and the perſe- 
cuted, with the reaſon why, the manner 
how, and time when, &c. : 

MARVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
afoniſhed at, to admire, or expreſs great 
ſurprize at a thing. 

MARVELOUS (A.) ftrange, wonderful, a- 
maring, uncommon, &c. | 

K. MA'RY (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 
or mother of Chrift, and ſometimes ſome 

' cther perſon the church of Reme has thought 
fit to digniſy with this character; there are 
alſo many orders, both religious and mili- 
tary, that go by this name. 

MA/SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles cf the Pſalms, and ſigni- 
fies an inſtructer; but ſome think it was 
only the name of an inſtrument, or of a tune, 
thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to; 


thoſe pſalms, the Jeros expcunded or ex- 


they are rather to be underſtood as ſo many 
leſſons of direction or inſtruction. 
MA SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 
courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 
kind; the Aſtrolagers have maſculine planets 
and figns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only ana- 
logically to ſignify the qualities, they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with; thoſe 
that excel in active qualities, that is, in heat 
or cold, they call aſculine, and the paſſive 
qualities, or moiſture and drought, they call 
feminine planets. In the French Poetry, thoſe 
rhimes that end with a ſtrong accent, or 
ſuch words as have not E feminine ts ter- 


verſes. , / 

MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made 
of various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, 
as for a horſe a maſh is made of, bran, hot 

water, Kc. BF, BEE 

MASH (V.) to mix well together, to tho- 
roughly wet grain, &c, with hot water ; as 
in Bretuing, after the liquor is poured over 
the malt, it is the ſtirring or turning the 
gain often in the liquor, that every part may 
be thoroughly wetted or ſoaked, ſo that the 


ſome ſay, that at the finging or repeating | 


plained them, but the pſalms themſelves ſhew |- 


minate them, are called maſculine rhimes or | 


MAS 
virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into the 
liquor, &c. | 4 
MA/SHAM (S.) in the Noertb-Riding of. Yorke 
ſhire, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Wedneſday; but it is now 
on Tueſday; diſtant from London 165 com- 
puted, and 200 meaſured miles. 
MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 
any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c. 
MASK (S.) ſometimes means only an inſtru- 
ment for the ladies to wear over their faces, 
in hot weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
an entertainment, or ſort of ball or play, 
where perſons diſguiſe themſelves under un- 
couth ſorts of dreſſes, &c. In Arcbitecture, 
thoſe pieces of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr- 
faces uſed to fill up and adorn freezes, pan» 
nels of doors, keys of arches, and other va- 
cant places, are fo called. ' 
MA'SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 
rye together, or bread made of ſuch mixtu:e, 
is called maſlin bread. 15 
MA/SON (S.) a workman employed under the 
cteftion of an architect, to do the ſtone- 
part of any large building, as of a church, 
publick hall, palace, Sc. There is an anci- 
ent ſociety called free or accetted Maſens, ei- 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt- founders were of that profeſſion: They 
are now very ccnfiderable, both ſor numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Europe, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn- 
ing and ingenuity, wheſe principal ſecret is 
ſo ſacredly kept, that none but thoſe of: the 
ſociety know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices that they continually 
exhibit, eſpecially towards one another, it is 
far enough from immorality or difſoluteneſs, 
which their enemies charge them with, 
MA/SONRY (S.) the art of ordering and pre- 
paring all manner of ſtone-work belonging 
do any ſort of building. 4 
MASO'/RAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the Jeuiſb 
doctors, in which are inferted the various 
readings, the form that every word is. met 
with throughout the Bible; alſo the number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerys it 
free from corruption cr alteration ; this was 
performed by certain rabbins, , who under 
Eſdras, purged the Hebrew Bible from the 
errors that were crept into it in the Babys. 
niſh captivity, divided the -cancnical books 
into 22 in number, and thoſe into chapters 
and verſes. + : | v5 
MASQUE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering fer the 
face, both to prevent a perſon's being known, 
and alſo to keep off the ſun, wind, &c, in 
Arcbitecture, thoſe carved ornaments that re- 
preſent hideous faces, &c. are called maſgues. | 
MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or ccnceal © 
under a cover, pretence, &c. 


% 


bertiniſh, 


MASQUERA'DE (S.) a for of carnival of 
| | ; 3 | bi A 


4 . 
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libertiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all 
ages, qualities, and ſexes, meet together diſ- 
guiſed, and under the pretence of diverſion 
frequently commit very unwarrantable facts 
and diſorders, 

MASS (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed ſort 
of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 
body cohering with it, or moving or gravi- 
tating along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts 

of religious offices whatever; but in the 
church of Rome, at this time, it fignifies 
What they call the unbloody ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 

. which is offered upon the altar under the 
- , ſpecies of bread and wine: When the pray- 
ers are ſung by the choiriſters, and all the 
magnificence of ceremokies is uſed, it is 
called high maſs ; but when the prayers are 
only plainly ſpoke, or rehearſed without 
\. Finging, it is called lo maſs. ET 
MA/SSACRE (V.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy 
people in great numbers, by way of ſur- 
prize, and upon very ſlight and groundleſs 
occations, and is common with the Papiſts 

for religion, as the Parifian, Sicilian, and Iriſh 

- . maſſacres of the Proteſtants, &c. 

"MA/SSACRKE (S.) a publick deſtruction by fire, 

word, &c, of a great number of people in 


cool blood, commonly for the ſake of ſome | 


religious opinions. 

ASSA/LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 

church in the fourth century, about 361, 
'who alſo were called Eucbites, who affirmed 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
other good works ; their authorities were 
certain monks of Meſopotamia, who growing 
weary of their manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci- 
pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them 
ſtrength to refiſt all temptations, that it put 
the devil to flight, and rooted out fins; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 
fouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
a devil, that was forced out by prayer ; they 
pretended they were prophets, and that they 


could ſee the Trinity with their corporeal eyes, 


and that they become ſo far like unto God, 
that in ſuch condition they did not ſo much 

as ſin in their thoughts; to theſe they added 
many other errors, imagining. the Holy Ghoſt 
deicended viſibly upon them, eſpecially at the 
tine of their ordination, when they danced, 
às they pretended, upon the devil, which oc- 
taſioned them to be called enthuſiaſts, or per- 
ſons poſſeſſed ; they forbad giving alms to any 
but their own ſect, diſſolved marriages, and 

_ perſuaded children to leave their parents to 
follow them; the mien wore their hair long 
like women, and went in magnificent robes ; 
the emperor Theodofrus' publiſhed an edict 


againſt them, and the biſhops in a council, 


aro 427, ordered, that by reafon of their fre- 


quent relapſes, they ſhould be no more ad- 
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MA/SSETERS (S.) ſhort, thick, and tendinou 
muſcles of the lower jaw, which, with the 
aſſiſtance of the temporal muſcles, they more 
to the right ſide, the left fide, and forward 

MASSIVE or MA/SSY (A.) heavy, (gli 
weighty, ſhort, thick, firong, robuſt; in 
Architecture, a maſſy pillar or column Bl one 
that is too ſhort for the order, 

MASSONE/ or MA/SSONEL (A.) in Hey. 
dry, is when an ordinary is repreſented by a 
ſtone-wall, with the joints between the face 
viſible, 8/7 8 

MA'SS-PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry c 

particular altar, who ſays a certain number 
of maſſes for the particular ſoul or ſouls of x 
. perſon or perſons deceaſed. 

MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, che. 
nut- trees, &c, in a Ship, is that large tree, 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cordage and 
ſails to be faſtened to, and theſe are variouſly 
named, according to the part of the ſhip they 
are put in, as the main-mefi, the fore-nof, 
the mizen-maſt ; and becauſe in large ſhips 
no one tree can be gat large, tall and firayght 

enough to make the maſts, and likewiſe they 
would be too cumberſome to manage, they 
are therefore made in parts or joints, which 
ſeparately ære alſo called maſts, as the min- 
maſt, main-top-maſt, main-top-gallant-nyf, 
which three compoſe only what is properly 
the main-maft, which is uſually made four. 
fifths in length of the breadth of the ſhip 


mitted, whatever 


promiles of repentance the 
oule make, 3 | : 


multiplied by 3, and that gives the length of 1141 
the maſt in feet; the others are proportioned on! 
to this, which for every yard in length is gin 
made one inch thick, &c, -. MA/ 
MA'STER (S.) a head, , governor, teacher, eq 
owner, or proprietor; there are alſo many MA 
| officers who bear this name, as the mafeer of a th 
ſhip, aſſay maſter, maſters in Chancery, &c. MA 
MA/STER (V.) to conquer, manage, /over- q 
come, or bring into ſubjection. py 
MAISTERLESS (A.) unruly, diſorderly, un- M4 
govern: ble; alſo one out of place or ſervice, p 
MA'STER-PIECE (S.) a very curious perfer- c 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanſhip; M 
_ any thing that is too difficult for a perſon n 
to do. ; t 
MA/STERSHIP (S.) the office, authority, Du 
quality, or dignny of him that acts 25 3 f 
maſter, head, or commander. 0 
MASTICA'TION (S.) the act of chewing or 9 
breaking the food in one's mouth with the Pia 
teeth. i . 
MASTICA/TORIES (S.) medicines that de- 
ing chewed in the mouth, excite the faliva C 
freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſe M. 
mary, &c, * -P 
MASTICK (S.) the gum of the lentiſſe- irc | 
uſed upon many occaſions. - „ M 
Mas TICOT or MAS TICOTE (S.) a 2009 f 
light yellow colour for painting, eſpecial); 
to make green by mixing blue with it; this 
colour grinds very freely and fine, and bears # M 
good body, 7 J 
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MAT - 

IFF (S.) a dog of the largeſt breed, kept 
2 2 le 055 have large 2 ©: before their 
houſes, as a ſort of defence againſt thieves 

climbing over the wall. : "> 
MAT (S.) a uſeful, flat, broad piece of weaving, 
made of ruſhes or ſtraw, and ſome of them 
very beautiful by the mixture of variety of 
colours; ſome are uſed to lay in the entries of 
houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others in cham- 
bers for warmth, others on the table to ſet: 
the diſhes of meat on, and others to line walls, 
pack up cabinets, buroes, and other curious 
moveables; in a Ship, thoſe plats that are 


made of finnet and thrums to keep the cordage | 


faſt, are ſo called; alſo the contraction of the 
name Mattbeꝛv. Ws 5 
MATCH (S.) among the Gurners, is a fort of 
rope made on purpoſe, that when one end is 
licht it will burn regularly and gradually till 
it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing of 
match- lock muſkets, and great guns; it is 


alſo lad in mines that are to blow up ſo 


many hours after it is laid down; alſo pieces 
of cards, paper, cloth, ſticks, &c. dipped in 
brimſtone, uſed to light candles; ſometimes 
it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
ſon that is equally ſkilled, or capable of do- 

ing any buſineſs, &c, as well as another; 
likewiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to perſuade. 
men to marry, are called match-makers ; alſo: 
a bout at cock-fighting is called a match ; alſo 
the making an agreement to fight or play at 
any exerciſe, is called a match, 

MATCH (V.) to couple, compare, or make 
one thing like to another; alſo to marry, or 
give in marriage, &c, 


MA'TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, | 


compared with, fellowed, or coupled. | 

MA/TCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, 
that is beyond any compariſon, 

MA'TCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be 
equalized, either for goodneſs or badneſs. 

MATE 
particularly uſed for the officers in a mer- 
chant- hip below the maſter. 

MATEO'LOGY (S.) a foeliſh enquiry into 
matters or things too high, above, or beyond 
the capacity or underſtanding of the enquirer. 

Dura MAITER (S.) a membrane or ſkin 


ſticking cloſe to the ſkull on the inſide in | 


ſome places, and covers the brain and cere- 
bellum immediately. 33 
Pia MA/TER (S.) a ſkin which immediately 


clothes the brain and cerebellum, is very full 


of blood-veſſels, and is ſuppoſed to keep in the 
ſpirits bred there. 


MATERIA MEDICA (s.) all thoſe medicines 


that are any ways uſed either for the cure or 
prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, c. 


MATERIAL. (A.) whatever is made or com- 


poſed of matter or ſubſtance; alſo any bu- 
_ or concern of conſequence, value, or 
eſteem. 


(S.) a companion or aſſiſtant, and is 


W * * r 
\ 
M o A * & b 


that God did not originally make matter, bue 
that it exiſted eternally, and that he on 
gaye it particular forms, according to the u 
or purpoſe he defigned it for. | 
MATERIA'/LITY (S.) the being made or com- 
poſed of matter; alſo the fignificancy or valu- 
ableneſs of any buſineſs. 


of any thing of moment, conſequence or 
weight. 7 
MATERTALS (S.) the matter of which any 
thing is made, built, or compoſed, 1 
MATE RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
mother, motherly, kind, or affactionate. 
MATH (S.) a country word, fignifying ſome- 
times the graſs, and ſometimes mowing.or 
cutting down the graſs. | i 
Latter Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c. or 
hay made from graſs growing after a firſt 
mowing, c. which is very rarely long or 
good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 
immediately. | 
MATHEMA'TICAL (A.) ppg WD. 
or appertaining to the mathematicks. 
MATHEMA'TICKS (S.) with the Aucients, 
meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 
cular manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 
that were immediately concerned about 
number and quantity; and under this con- 
ſideration it will be no ways romantic to 
affirm, this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
were known to the Antediluwvian world; but 
later ages haye made the ſundry diviſions, 
ſub-diviſions, and improvements that are 
ncw in being, and from whence ſo many 
ſurprizing concluſions, numerical, optical, 
and mechanical, have taken their riſe, The 
general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculative mathe- 


ratio, proportion, or properties of numbers 
and figures under their various combinations z 
the ſecond is called practical mathematicks, 
which reduces and applies the ſeyeral rules, 
found out by ſpeculation, to particular arts and 
purpoſes, as the computing, the . intereſt of 


places, the quantity of land or liquor contained 


branches go under various names, as arithme- 
tick, ſurveying, gauging, &Cc, is 
MATHEMATICIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious 
and practiſing, and well {killed in the ma- 
thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de- 
monſtrative parts. | e 
MA TINS (S.) that 
that are performed 
beginning of the day in church. 93 
MATRA/LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Ma- 
tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 11th 
of June, when none hut the Reman ladies en- 


whom they beat with their fills, becauſe Ino, 


MATE'RIALISTS A. ) a ſe& that maintained 


7 
=. 


Who was the, goddeſs, being the wife of Atba- 
114 ; mas 


maticks, which is only concerned about the 


tered into the temple of the goddeſs to ſacri- - 
fice; they took a ſlave along with, them, 


U 


5 or thoſe prayers 
3rſt in the morning, or 


MATERIALNES 18.) the ſtate or condition * 


money, the value of goods, the diſtance of 2 


in a field or veſſel, &c. and theſe particular 4 


* 


- 


— 


* 


- * firſt of March, in honour of the god Mars, 


MAT 


mas king of Thebes, had been jealous of a 


flave whom her huſband loved; there was 
alſo another particular ceremony obſerved, 
the ladies taking with them their ſiſters 
children, for whom they prayed, and not their 
own. 
MA'TRASS (S.) with the Chemi/'s, is a bolt- 
head, or long ſtrait-neck'd veſſel of glaſs 
fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 
ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation ; alſo 
a mat or quilt to Jay under or upon a bed. 
MA'TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the 
five fimple colours from whence all the ref 
may be compoſed, 2. black, white, blue, 
red, and yellow, | 
MATRICES (S.) with the Letter Founders, 
are the copper moules in which are ſtamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour 
the melted liquor in, are ſo contrived, that 
to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck 
or ſtem caſt about + of an inch long, more 
or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin- 
ter or uſer may require. | 
MA'/TRICIDE (S.) this term is applied to the 
murderer of his mother, and alſo to the at 
of murdering of a mother, 
MATRI'CULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or lift 
of the names of any company or ſociety of 
perſons, and particularly ſpoke of a college or 
univerſity for ſcholars or ſtudents in lan- 
guages, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 
from whence the books in which the new- 
admitted members are inſerted, are called ma- 
tricular books. 


'MATRVCULATE (V.) to regiſter or enter | - 


in the book or roll of a cempany or body 
of men, but more particularly applied to the 
entering or regiſtering of new ſtudents in an 
univerſity. 
MATRI'CULATION (S.) the act of regiſter- 
ing, entering, or enrolling a perſon in proper 
liſts or books. 
MATRIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or appertaining to marriage. | 
 MA\TRIMONY (S.) the act or ſtate of mar- 
riage or wedlock. 

MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
whether human or animal, where the Fœtus 
receives nouriſhment ard form, &c. 

MA'TRON (S.) in general, ſignifies any mar- 
ried woman, or the mother of children; and 
ſometimes ſignifies one who has the care 
and direction of the linen, and childrens 
victuals, c. in an hoſpital; and in a Law 
Senſe, ſuch grave experienced women that 
are ſummoned upon a jury to give verdict in 
caſe of a woman criminal that pleads her 
being quick with child, in bar of execution 
of the ſentence, or at leaſt for the forbear- 
ance thereof till her delwery, are called a 

jury of matronn. | 

* MATRONA LIA or MATRONALES (s.) 

à a feait celebrated by the Roman ladies on the 


MAD 


who they imagined had the power of maki, ſoung 

or e 2: their pregnancy. | — yo wh 
MATRO'SSES (S.) in War, a ſort of ſol. MAUL-S 
diers in a train of artillery, next in de that 2 P 

under the gunners, and who aſſiſt them in paints. 

traverſing, firing, loading, &c. they e MAUND 
fire-locks, and attend the ſtore-waggons ag ers ware 

a guard, &c. times a 
MA'TTED (A.) wrought or wove like 2 MAUND 
mat; alſo covered or incloſed with matt. | gay befc 
alſo intangled or confuſedly mixed together the feet 

as a boy's hair that has been tumbling inthe them 1: 
graſs, and that is alſo mixed with much gin raiment 
and (ſweat, „ MAUND 
MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof any rel, mu 
thing is made, or the ſubject upon which word fo 
any thing is wrote; with the Philgſaplert, i MAU'SO 

is the common ſolid, divifible, paſſive ſy. magnifi 
ſtance, of which every thing in nature i; corpſe, 
formed, and which is endowed with different deceaſe 
properties, according as this original mary a large 

is differently modified or acted upon, and troduce 
which in its own nature 1s no more inclined of Car. 
to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, erected 
according to the impetus impelled upon it, that it 
the medium in which, or the planes on world, 
which it is actuated; alſo that yellow cor. MAW ( 
rupted ſubſtance that iſſues from wounds i that h. 
called matter, 5 MAW'K 
MA'TTOCK (S.) an iron inftrument uſed to out of 
grub up trees, weeds, &c. MAW'E 
MA'/TTRESS (S.) a quilt or thin bed uſed to neſs 0 
lay over others, and ſometimes to lie on queer, 
alone, | | MAWK 
MA'TURATE (V.)} to ripen or bring forward, behay 
to uſe methods to force nature in fruits, ſuch St, MA 
as floves for grapes, &c, alſo to bring ſores wall, 
to ſuppuration, &c, or to bring diſputes in has b 
law to a deciſion. neithy 
MA'/TURATION (S.) in Chemiſtry, is the ſe- it ſer 
veral proceſſes of circulation, digeſtion, &c, VIII 
alſo the ripening of raw fruits gathered while tranc 
green, by laying them in ſtraw, ſand, &c. form 
alſo the haſtening, forwarding, or promoting mucl 
of a thing. | who 
MATURE (A) ripe, perfect, full grown. with 
MAT!URENESS or MATU'/RITY (S.) ripe- guns 
neſs, perfectneſs, full growth, any thing Sunn 
brought to a proper time for action, dul) and 
weighed, conſidered, altered, corrected, &c. MAW 
MATUTINE (A.) ſomething belonging to the maw 
morning; with the Aftrolegers, planets are eſpec 
called matutine, when they are above the ho- AY) 
rizon at ſvn-rifing. | . 
MAU'DLIN (A.) half-drunk, qualmiſh, fck- cans 
iſh, &c, in 2 morning, occaſioned by too vp 
much liquor over night, 5 MAX 
MAU'GRE (Part.) in ſpite of, or in full op- 
poſition to the will, force, liberty, or incli- oo 
nation of a perſon, ; ber 
MAU (V.) to threſh, beat, or bang ſeverely ; u. 
alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. yy 
MAU'LKIN (S.) a ſcarecrow or ugly figure MATS 
dreſſed up to fright away the birds from eat- bo 
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AU L-STICK (S.) the ſmall cane or ſtick 
. painter reſts his hand on while he 


WU Nb (s.) a baſket to put fruit or garden- 


* hamper, &c. | 
DAV THU RSDAY (S.) the Thurſ- 
| gay before Faſter, on which the king waſhes 


MAUNDER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quar- 


MAU'SOLEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb or 


MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or 
MAW'KISH (A,) fickiſh, queer, ill-taſted, 


MAW/KISHNESS (s.) diforder, or fickiſh- 
neſs of ſtomach; alſo any ill or fickly, faint, | 


MAWKS (S.) ſpoke of an unmannerly, ill- 
F. MAWS or St. MAU'DITS (S.) in Corn- 


MAW-WORMS (S.) ſuch as breed in the 
MAXVLLA (s.) the jaw, and by Aratomiſts, 


MAXIM (S.) a proverbial ſpeech, or known 


MA'XIMIS ET-MVNIMIS (S.) a particular 
ſort or kind of fluxions, by which a great | 


EEE. 


-oung wench 3 alſo a baker's mop, &c. 


5 which he cleans his oven. 


paints. 


ers ware in, ſometimes called a ſieve, ſome- 


the feet of certain poor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food, and 


raiment. 


rl, mutter, find fault, &c, alſo the cant 
word for to beg. 


magnificent monument erected over the 
corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemeſia, wife of Mauſolus king 
of Curia, who in honour of her huſband 
erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 


world. ; 


that hollow place where the food digeſts, 


out of order. 


veer, or odd taſte, 
behaved young woman, or large girl. 


wall, is a ſmall, poor borough town, that 
has but about 30 very ordinary houſes, but 
neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 
it ſends two members of parliament ; Henry 
VIII. built a caftle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed 807. per annum, and a deputy 
with 267, per annum ſalary ; there are 17 
guns, which are alternately attended by two 
gunners; diſtant from London 220 computed, 
and 260 meaſured miles. 


maw, ſtomach, or other part of the body, 
eſpecially of horſes, very much like earth- 
worms, | | 


called the inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
Ib a, according to its fituation in the 
ead ä 


rule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
and in Matbematicks, it is the ſame with 
610m, or a ſelf-evident propoſition, generally 
known, and received by all who have the 
uſe of their reaſon. 


* 


XE A 
number of very difficult mathematical pro- 
blems are very eaſily and pleaſantly ſolved. 

MAX (S.) among the Tin-miners, is the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead-miners, it being 
a ſort of marcaſite that the load or vein de- 


generates into. 


MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, by 7 
vulgar account, formerly the 3d, but now alſo 
the 5th, according to the ſtate reckoning; the 
ancients repreſented this month by a youth 

with a lovely countenance, in a- robe of 
white and green embroidered with daffo- . 
dils, haw-thorns, and blue- bottles; on his 
head a garland of white and damaſk roſes, 
with a lute in one hand, and a nightingale 
on the fore-finger of the other; n 

MAY'-FLY (S.) an inſect, called alſo a wa- 
ter=cricket, which being bred in the water 
creeps out, and lying ſometimes under ſto 
Kc. near the banks, by the heat of the ſun 
becomes a fly. OS 85 

MAY'-GAMES (S.) diverſions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment, uſed at the begin- 
ning of the month of May; alſo the ſetting 
at naught, or making a mock of a'perſon, 
by making him the common butt for the 
deriſion or laughing-ftock: of a company 

MAY'OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 

cities or towns corporate, and to ſome, as of 

London and York, the title of lord is added to 

them, during the time of their continuance _ 
in their office. | | 

MAY'/ORALTY (S.) the time that any per- 
ſon executes the office or enjoys the dignity 
of a mayor. 

MAY'ORESS (S.) the wiſe of a mayor. 

MAY'-POLE (S.) the trunk of a tree, ox 
ſhaft of a column ſet faſt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornamented with 
garlands of flowers, for the young men and 
maids to dance round in the month of May in 


particular, and at any other times of merri-" 


ment and jollity, ſuch as wakes, fairs, &c, _ 
MA/ZARINE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet 
or put in the middle of large ones; alſo 
tarts filled with ſweetmeats; alſo the fine 
cloth or cambrick ſewn on the boſom of mens 
and boys ſhirts, are called maxarines. + hs 
Mazarine blue, a dark, or deep blue 
colour, | _— 
MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the ſame with wil- 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings, and intricate: wind- 
ings ; alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſiment, fright, or 
wondering. | 1 5 
MAZ Z AROTH (S.) the Chakdee name for 
the Zodiack, uſed Joo xxxviii. 32. for a 
conſtellation. | | | 
MEAD (S.) a pleaſant liquor compoſed of ho- 
ney and water boiled together, in which is 
Infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb roſemary ;. this being fermented -. 
with yeſt, after it is fully ſettled and fine, is 
bottled off for drinking ; alſo the 1 


Winter- ſtore. f 3 | 
MEA'GERNESS (S.) leanneſs to a great de- 


- - reſolve, or underſtand. 


 ME&/SURABLE (A.) that may or can be 


M E A 


f meadow or land kept on purpoſe for 


MEA DOW (S.) a field or paſture-land that | 


yields graſs for feeding cattle . and 
while growing, and alſo for hay, &c. 


gree; barrenneſs, poorneſs, &c. | 
MEA/GRE (A.) lean, dry, poor in fleſh or ſtile, 
_ * barren, almoſt a ſkeleton, 
MEAL (S.) the flour of wheat-corn finely 
. ground and fifted ; alſo ſo much victuals as 
a perſon eats at one time; alſo a ſet - time for 
eating. | | 
MEA'LY (A.) any ſort of fruits, as pears, ap- 
ples, &c. that eat dry and floury, and that are 
not tart and juicy, &, _ 
MEALY-MOU/THED (A.) one that is faint- 
e- apy baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 
| Y. 
MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 
value, poor in condition or extract. 
"MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Mathematicks, 
it is applied to a great many things, both nu- 
. - merical and linear. 
MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to deſign, 


MEA'NDER (S.) the name of a famous river in 
Phrygia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and wind- 


ings in its courſe ; alſo any intricate or difficult | 


matter or buſineſs whatever. 
MEA'NING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, ſignifica- 
tion, or intention of words, figures, or actions. 
MEA'/NNESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 
dition, ſmallneſs of value, indifferency of 
behaviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or baſeneſs 
of extraction. ; a 
MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances 
to do or effect a thing; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſon; alſo 
certain numbers · produced by multiplying any 
number into itſelf, and that product into it- 
ſelf, and that again into itſelt, &c. the num- 
bers taken between unity, and the laſt num- 
ber fo produced, are called continual means, 
as 3, 9, 81, 6881, Where 3, 9, $1, are con- 
tinual means between 1 and 6581, or 3, 9, 
between 1 and 81, Ke. 
MEAR or MEER (s.) 
wet, marſhy field, ſometimes a land-mark, 
or ſtone ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and ſometimes the meaſure of 30, 31, or 
32 yards in length in fields, &c, where mines 
are found, ; 


MEASLES (S.) a diſeaſe incident to children | 


and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 
fin, occaſioning a general appearance of 
© ervptians not tending to ſuppuration, with a 
fever, which if not carefully looked after, in- 


- elines the patient to a conſumption, by af- | 


flicting him with very violent coughs, 


meafared; alſo moderate, or within reaſonable 
cormpaſs. | 5 N 


or the 


ſometimes means 2 


e 
„ at 


ME C 
appointed to be a ſtandard or co 
" for things to be denominated by, a u 
length, breadth, and thickneſs ; ſo 4 mil = 
a common meaſure for the diſtance of Wi. 
a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth ""y 
for time, &c. theſe have greater or leffer 2 
nqminations, according as they are a ed 
but are all reduced to ſome of theſe, f 
MEASURING (S.) the art of finding the cog. 
tent of ſuperficies and ſolids, being that part 
of practical mathematicks, which is * 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring th 
work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick. 
layers, &c, between workmen and employer, 
MEAT (S.) any kind of victuals and Proviſions 
for man and beaſt, but in a particular manner 
any fort of eatable fleſh, 
MEA'TUS (S.) in general, ſignifies any paſſage 
whatever; and ſo, in Surgery, is applied ty 
veins, arteries, the lymphatick veſſels, 4 
the chylous ducts, &c. and receives particuly 
names * Gp to the office it is to per. 
form, as the meatus auditorius, or the aud. 
tory paſſage, which begins from the cavity of 
the inner part of the ear, and is cloathel 
with a thin ſkin as far as the brim of the 
tympanum, or drum of the ear, whole office 
is to receive the air and audible ſpecies, and < 
contain the wax ; fo any other paſſage is called 
a meatus, as meatus urinarius, or the urinary 
paſſage, &c. 
MEA WING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat. 
MECHANICAL or MECHANICK (A) 
| ſomething performed by the hand, or with- 
out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, or baſe in degree or order, as the fon or 
daughter of a bandicraftſman, in oppoſition 
to the ſon or daughter of a nobleman, &c, 
This term is applied to many things, as, m- 
chanical pbiliſophy, is that which undertakes 
to account for the appearances or phenomena 
of nature from the principles of mechanicks, 
taking in the conſideration of motion, ref, 
figure, ſize, &c. and this is ſometimes called 
the corpuſcular philoſoph r. 
Mechanical Affection, is much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being. the properties 
that ariſe from body or matter, fo or ſo 
modified, and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
tions, &c. | 
Mechanical Powers, are thoſe ſimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made or com- 
poſed, and called the lever, balance, wheel, 
pully, wedge, and ſcrew, Fo 
MECHA'NICKS (S.) are thoſe operations 
which are performed as well by the labour of 
the hands, as of the brain, a ſkill enabling 
the work man unſeen in mathematical curio- 
ſities perfectly to work, and finiſh any ſenſi- 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable by 
the mathematician; and ſometimes the 
workmen themſelves are called by this name, 
both by way of diſtinction and contempt; 


1 


MEA SURE (s.) ſome determinate quantity, 


4 


alſo that part of mathematieks that e. 
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'DAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 
1 — of W or other illuſtrious perſons | 


come at the explanation of what they other- 


the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts ; 


former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 


eſpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are 


- Ryions, diſcipline, - encampments, victories, 


| MED 
takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, &c. 


1 led. : 
Aba. (S.) the material conſtruction 


ſition of any body or engine; alſo 
the art, contrivance, or ſkill of mechanics, 


for arts, learning, arms, &c, on the one 
Gde, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 
ſentations on the other or reverſe fide, All 
the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of 


medals, becauſe either from the legend round | 


or under it, the figures, &c. they frequently 


wite would have been ignorant of, tho” to 
conclude what the phyfiognomy of the party 
was from the old medals is very precarious, 
few having been done by excellent artiſts, 


and moſt after the death of the perſons re- 


preſented, by the deſcendants of the parties, 
or by ſtates in honour of the hero; of this 
fort there are a great many Greet, Sicilian, 
and Italian or Roman medals ſtill remaining, 
no leſs remarkable for their curioſity than 
age, The moſt beautiful of the Roman me- 
dal began about the reign of Auguſtus, and 
held on till about the time of Severus, in 
which pericd they were wrought in all kinds 


of metals, and finiſhed with wonderful | 


ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire de- 
clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals. The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenfive, as by the legends 


to know the characters in uſe at the time of | 


their ſtamping, and from thenee to judge of 


from hence may alſo be diſcovered the agree- | 
ment between the Greek and Roman charac- 
ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the 


that have been made therein from time to 
time, &c. from hence may alſo. be learned 
the abbreviations and orthography praiſed 
by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- 
tions in the Roman language in particular may 
be reduced to their proper periods of time: 
Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
chronological æras and periods of time than 
coins and medals, which were truck. by pub- 
lick authority, and upon ſolemn occaſions, 


explained; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of the actions of their 
greateſt generals, their military expeditions, 


triumphs, of the -publick bounties of their 
emperors, either in giving largeſſes, or in re- 


lealing taxes, their alliances and truces, the 
dignity and habit of their magiſtracy, the 
titles and date of their laws, Kc. by this we 


ſee their temples and publick courts of ju- 


MED 
this gives us a view of their ſolemn proceſ- 
fions, religious poſtures, and what belongs 
to their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to ambaſſadors, 
beſtowing crowns upon eaſtern princes, and 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions; and fince ſo much benefit may accrue 
from true medals, the diſcovery of counterfeit 
ones may be of uſe; the firſt of this kind 
may be ſome. made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
as thoſe of Priam, /Eneas, Tully, Virgil, the 
wiſe men of Greece, &ec, others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their being 
either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiquity, 
or not ſo ſoft; another way of diſcovery 
is by perceiving the ſand, &c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real originals, and then 
repaired, either the field or the edges will not 
be ſufficiently - round and--poliſhed, as the 
hammered ones are ; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falſification, Me- 
dali are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions 
by all the princes of * and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have been 
very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever ſince 
their revolt from the Spaniſþ yoke. | 
MEDALLION (S.) medals of a very large 
ſize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 
and efteem, for their being the inſtrument of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
never uſed as coin, as the lefſer-fized medals 
frequently were, „„ 
ME DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf or in- 
terpoſe in any thing, eſpecially belonging to 
another. 5 | 
 ME/DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning 
| one's ſelf with or about any thing belonging 
to another, > | 
ME DIAL or ME'DIATE (A.) in or belong- 
ing to the middle, or the mean between two 
extremes, 
ME'/DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in behalf 
of another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's fault, 


or plead either ſome good action of his own, 


or another .perſon's in his behalf. 
MEDIA'TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- 
terceding for another; and in Arithmetich, 


it is the halving any number, or Ivy it | 


by 2; and in Geometry, it is called the biſ- 
ſection or bipartition of lines into two equal 
arts, 
MEDIATOR (S.) one who in a pacifick man- 
ner endeavours to reconcile perſons at vati- 
ance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 
tween them; in Divinity, Jeſus Cbriſt is the 
Mediator of redemption between God and 
man; he is the ſurety, the ſacrifice, the 
. prieſt, and the interceficr of the new.cove- 


nant ; he has ſealed jt with his blood, *has- 


Licature ; their theatres and amphitheatres; | 


propoſed the terms apd conditions of it in his 


goſpel, ob 


— 


©. ! ev 

: goſpel, bas inſtituted the form of it in bap- 

. tim, and repeated the ratification of it in 
the ſacrament of his body and blood; ſome- 


times it is extended to the prieſts and mi- 


niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
perſons yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
heaven, | 
MEDIA TO'/RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
office or buſineſs of a mediator. | 
MEDICAMENT (S.) any phyſical compoſi- 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady. | 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
_ ledge and ſkill in phyſick ; a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor, a 5 N 
MEDTCINABLE or MEDTCINAL (A.) of a 
phyfical or healing nature. 
MEDICI NE (S.) the art of knowing diſeaſes, 
and praper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians 
extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
bruifes, wounds, &c. but internal affections 
they were wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as fe- 
vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c. and 


uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 


God's wrath or vengeance, or the product 
_ of evil ſpirits, or the art and ſkill of magick, 
Sc. from whence ſprung thoſe numberleſs 
impoftures of charms, philters, taliſmans, 
c. which the true application to the ſtudy 


of nature, and the virtue of plants, the æco- 


nomy of the human ſtructure, and the circu- 
Jation of the blood, has baniſhed ſo far, that 
even the moſt ignorant are delivered from 
the vile impoſition, which pretended witches 
and conjurers had expoſed them to. 
MEDIO/CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
.. tween any two extremes, and commonly is 
applied to a moderation of living, or the 
circumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor 
nor rich. 3 
ME PDTTATE (V.) to ponder, think, or re- 
flect upon any thing very ſeriouſly and care- 
fully, in order to find out the truth of the 
Propoſition laid down. | 
MEDITATION (S.) ſtrict, cloſe, and retired 
thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
1 r of any thing, but is more particu- 
larly reſtrained to pious and divine reflections 
upon the works and mercies of God, which 
the devout diſpoſition of the firſt Chriſtians 
run into ſuch extremes, as to ſequeſter the 
world, and oftentimes leave their wives and 
families unprovided for, and which gave riſe 
to the ſevcral pretended religious ſocieties 
now in being, of both men and women, 
called monks and nuns, 
ME'DITATIVE (A.) inclined or apt to.think, 
conſider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 
MEDIVTERRANEAN (A.) any place incloſed 
within two or more lands, or what is called 
inland, | | 
© Mediterranean Sea, that ſea which lies be- 
teen Europe, Afa, and Africd; it is divided 


MEE 
ſtraits of Gibra/tar, has Europe to the ; 
| Alia to the eaſt, and Africe. en the * 
- its parts are differently denominated, as hi 
branch between Spain, France, and Itah, i 
called the Tyrrhenian Sea; that between 
Italy to the weſt, Greece and Dalmatia to the 
eaſt, the Adriatick (now commonly called 
the gulph of Fenice) and the onian Scu; that 
which parts Greece from Aſia to the Darda. 
_ nels, formerly called the Egean Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago ; that which expands 
itſelf between Greece and Afa as far as Cor. 
ſantineple, is called the Propontis; and that 
much more extended ſea, north of Con- 
ſantinsple, between Europe to the north and 
weſt, Afia to the eaſt, and Anatolia to the 
ſouth, is called the Euxine or Black Sea. 
MEDITRINA (S.) a Pagan goddeſs, whom 
the ancients believed te preſide over medi. 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her honour, 
called Meditriralia, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 
each in the form of a medicine, eſteeming 
wine moderately taken as a preſeryative 2. 
gainſt moſt diſeaſes, 6 
MEDIUM (S.) the mean or middle between 
two extremes; alſo the conſtitution or frame 
of any ſpace through which bodies move, or 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, beſides which, 
there is the ſubtle or ethereal mcdium, or an- 
other of a much finer and penetrating nature 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the upper regions, according 
to the opinion of ſome philoſophers; the aſ- 
trologers have what they call the medium cel, 
or. the middle heaven, whick is the tenth 
houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtrologi- 
cal figure, in which planets and ſtars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
ſigniſies kings, governors, commanders, and 
all ſorts of magiſtrates z alſo promotions, 
honour, &e. 
ME'/DLAR (S.) a fruit fo called, ſomewhat 
like a pear, 1 64 5 | 
ME/DLER (S.) a buſy- body; one that loves to 
concern himſelf with other people's affairs. 
ME'/DLY (S.) a confuſed mixture or jumble 
of various things together. | 
MEEK (S.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
provoke or make angry, patient, Jong-ſuf- 
 fering. | 
MEF/KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, eaſy, 
gentle diſpoſition of mind, that is not eaſily 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 
MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or carriage of 
a perſon's countenance or body. >, 
MEER or MERE (S.) in Millſpire, was for. 


and 103 meaſured miles, bY 
MEER (A.) downright, arrant, poſitive, 


SY lain, 


from the weſtern or 4/ar:ick Sea by the | 
2 2a 


MEER (S.) a meaſure of ground uſed es”! 


merly a market-town, but is now only a2 
village; diſtant from London 37 computed, | 
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the Miners in Derbyhhire,-and other places, in 


north ntity from 30 to 32 yards in length. 

fouth : ET ( A.) 1 fit, right, juſt, equitable. 

as that MEET or METE (V.) to meaſure; alſo to 
Tah, is come together like two perſons. that are go- 
etween ing contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or gather 
7 to the together many perſons in one place for acts 
called of devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c. 
a; that MEE'TNESS (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
Darda. ſuitableneſs. 

is now MEC ALE SIA (S.) a ſolemn feſtival celebrated 
expand among the Romans on the 12th of April, in 
as Con. honour of the great mother of the gods call- 
1d that ed Cybele or Rhea, at which were games and 
f Cn. combats held before the temple of that god- 
th and deſs; the women danced in the proceſſion, 
to the and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 
. the figure of the goddeſs being carried before | 
whom them. | | 

medi. MERGIM. (S.) a very troubleſome diſtemper 
onout, in the night, that occaſions great pain in the 
ffered temples, or fore-part of the head, ſometimes | 
tle of accompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and | 
ming ſwoonings. N 
VE 2. MELA (S.) the name of a ſurgeons's inſtru- 


ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, 
made of ſilver or ivory, of various forms, 

according to the parts it is intended to be 
applied to, and ſometimes uſed in extracting 
the ſtone out of the bladder. 

MELANCHO'/LICKorME'/LANCHOLY (A.) 
of a diſpoſition inelined to melancholy, pen- 

| fiveneſs, or over and above thoughtfulneſs; 
alſo any thing that is productive of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, 

MELA/SSES (S.) the ſediment that. ariſes 
op gin refining of ſugar, commonly called 
treacle. c 

MELCOMB or ME'LCOMB-REGIS (S.) in 


againſt Weymorth, to which it is joined by a 
. handſome timber bridge; theſe two towns 
are now incorporated into one body, and 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but 
the two towns both ſend each two members 
to parliament 3 there are two good markets 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant 
from London 106 computed, and 132 mea- 
ſured miles. | | 
MELFORD (S.) in Suffolk, one of the beſt 
and largeſt towns in England, that is not a 
market town. 
ME'LILOT (S.). a ſort of ſweet-ſcented trefoil 
of a digeſting mollifying nature, for which 
reaſon, a ſalve called by this name, is made 
with the juice of this herb, &c. and applied 
to chilblains and other inflammations. 
MELIORATE (v.) to ripen, ſoften, molliſy, 
appeaſe, mend, c. 
MELIORA/TION (S.) a zipening, 
amending, &c, 
MPELITES (S.) a precious ſtone of an orange 
or quince colour, 
MELLET (S.) a diſeaſe that grows in a dry 
ſcab upon the heel of a horſe's foot, | 


ſoftening, 


MEM 


MELLIFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper for 


* 


bdearing and producing honey. 
ſweet or flowing with honey, or any {ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beau- 
tiful language. 1 1 
ME/LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ripeneſs, 
tender, choice, full of, or intermixed with 
- marrow and fatneſs ; alſo a term for a perſon 
that is almoſt drunk. „ 
ME LLOWNESS (S.) the tate or condition of 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
and drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
full ave, Ew: 
| MELO/DIOUS (A.) mufical, harmonious, plea- 
ſant, or charming in ſound, | 55 
 MELO'DIOUSNESS (S.) the delicateneſs, mu- 
ſicalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds. 
ME'LODY (S.) harmony, muficalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong tune. | 
ME'LOPES, (S.) certain ſpots or ſtains in the 
fleſh, . occaſioned by the violence of a malig- 
nant or peſtilential fever. ; 
caſions it to burſt out of the uyeous chat, 
and appears like a ſmall apple. A 
MELPO/MENE (S.) one of the nine mules, 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre- 
ſented with a ſedate and grave conntenance, 
richly habited, holding ſcepters and crowns in 
one hand, and a poniard in the other. 
MELT (V.) to Jiflalve, or come from à firm 
ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as fat, ar 
butter is by heat, ſo any ſort of metals are 
the ſame; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, &c. alſo 
a cant word for extravagantly 
conſiderable ſum of money. 


| ME/LTERS (S.) particular workmen who 


Dorſetſhire, on the fide of the Mey, over- | 


| 


melt the bullion in the dint, to ſtandard it, 
and make it fit for coining ; alſo thoſe' who 
refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal- 
low, workable by the candle-makers or tal- 
low-chandler s. = 
ME'LTON-MOWBRAY (S.) in Leiceſierſhire, 
well ſeated in a fertile foil, and on the banks 
of the Eye, which almoſt encircleth it, oyer 
which are two fine ſtone-bridges; it is 4 
pretty large, well- built town, and has a can- 
ſiderable market weekly on Tueſday, for corn, 
cattle, proviſions, &c. diſtant from London 77 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 5 
MEMBER (S.) in Aratomy, is an organical bo- 
dy made up of ſeveral fimilar parts deſigned 
for the performance of voluntary actions; 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree ariſing 
from, or growing out of the trunk of a tree, 
or body of an animal; and in Society, it fig- 
nifies ſometimes a profeſſor of ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a cams 
pany, or that is a repreſentative in patllamene 


for a town, city, &c. or in general, à ſubje: 
broad; 


of a kingdom or commonwealth. 

 ME'MBRANE (S.) a nervous, fibrous, bro: 
plain, white, and dilatable ſubſtance, Which 
covers the bowels, the great cavities of the 


MELLVFLUENT or MELLIFLUOUS (A.) 


ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that gc- | 


ſpending any 


_ 
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body, the muſcles, &c. and is endomes' with 


an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. 


'MBRANOUS (A.) full, or repleniſhed | 


with membranes, ſomething like or beleng- 
ing to a membrane. 
ME'MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
beak and legs of a bird are differently co- 
Joured from the body, 


MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a pi- | 


Jaſter that ſupports an arch; and theſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 
tings or channels; it is common to adorn 
door-cafes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 


ney- pieces with them, and alſo to bear up | 
the cornices and freezes of wainfcots with | 


them. 


MEMOT RS (S.) are properly ſuch hiſtories of | 


facts as are wrote either by the parties them- 
ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt were 
_ eye-witneffes to them, though many books 
go under this name that are not ſo qualified ; 
it is ſometimes applied to the journals of 
learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the repre- 
ſentations or papers delivered by ambaſſadors 
from or to kings, princes, or ſtates. 
MEMORABLE (A.) ſomething remarkable 
or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
either upon account of the benefit received, 
and fo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſ- 
tained or threatned, as of the fire of London 
in 1666. 5 
 ME'MOR ABLENESS (S.) of a nature or qua- 
lity deſerving to be remembered. 
MEMORANDUM (S.) 
note made or taken of any thing to perpetuate 
+ the remembrance of it, and to prevent miſtakes 
and forgetfulneſs. 
MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 
matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 
monſtrance made by one prince or ſtate to 
another, of the ſtate or condition of ſome- 
thing complained of; alſo a monument or 
_ fomb-ftone ſet up in honour of ſome great 
man or action. i 
EMORY (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
ſoul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
the mind as if preſent; in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or footſteps impreſſed in 


ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or | 
folding fibres of the brain, by the motion of | 


objects. | | 
ME'MPHITES (S.) a fort of Egyptian tone, 
reported to be endued with this property, 
that if pulverized and laid upon a member 
that is to be cut off, it will deaden it, fo that 
the patient feels no pain in the operation. 
MENACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, talk 
dig, or pretend to great matters. 
MENACES JS.) threatnings, or the pouring 
out of angry expreſſions. N 
- MEND (V.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a good lite. 


a minute or ſhort | 
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(S.) certain religious orders in the church of 
Rome, politically kept up to be a continu; 
charge upon the people, who under the no. 
| tion of a voluntary gift, ate obligated to be 
at a greater charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of reaſon, « 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance; there are four ancient 

who having no lands, go from houſe to houp 
begging the alms, which in a manner, con- 
fidering all things, may juſtly be called rok. 
| bing or plundering the people, vi. the Co. 

melites, Jacobins, Cordeliers, and Aupuſting . 

to theſe may be added the Capuching, Reg] 

lects, Mirnims, and others of a later date. 

ME'NDING (S.) the act of repairing a houſe, 
garment, &c. that is defective, or the ſtate of 
health that is increaſing after fickneſs ; all 
the alteration of trade, or any thing elſe for 
the better, &c. 

ME/NDLESHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a ſmall 
town, ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has x 
handſome church, and a ſmall market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 96 meaſured miles, 

ME'NI (S.) the name of an ancient gooddeh, 
worſhipped particularly by the Fezws, which 

the prophets Iſaiah and Feremiab repmve 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven, or the moon, and the other b 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame wit 
Aftarta and Venus Cœleſtis. Feremab re- 
proaches them with honouring the queen of 
heaven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, and the 
children gathered the wood, and they in return 

for his rebuke affure him, that they would 
worſhip her as their fathers had done beforg 
| them; becauſe that from the time of their 
ceaſing to ſacrifice to her, they had been af. 
flicted with ſword and famine, 

ME'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the inſide 

of a houſe, as a ſervant that is to clean or 

do the work about the houſe, is called a 
menial ſervant. 

MENINGES (S.) two thin ſkins which incloſe 

the ſubſtance of the brain. 

MENTSCUS (S.) a ſmall or little moon. 

Meni ſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex on 
the out- ſide, and concave on the inſide, like 
watch-glafſes that cover; or are put over the 
dial- plates. RA ; 

ME/NIVER or MENEVER (S.) a milk- 

white fur or ſkin of a ſmall Muſcovion 

animal, 

ME'/NSES (S.) the natural or monthly purga- 

tions belonging to the female ſex, or excre- 

tions of blood from the wagina of the womb, 
being as it were the purification of the body, 
which begin uſually in healthy perſons about 

13 or 14 years old, and ceaſe naturally in 

women with child, and in thoſe fo far ad- 
vanced in vears, as tobe pat child-bearings 


- {E/NDICANTorME/NDICANTFRIAR, xc. 
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4 wy ations 
|; Das (S.) that which is to be diſtil- 
led, or a liquor which corrodes metals and diſ- 
ches ſtones, as vinegar, aqua - fortis, ſpirit of 
wine, c. ſometimes it is taken for the caput 
tuum, which is left after diſtiVation, 
MWENSURABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
eaſured. Kg 8188 
MENSUR ATION (S.) meaſuring, and is 5. 
nerally applied to the art of meaſuring 
metrical ſuperficies and ſolids, whereby the 
quantity of work done, or to be done, or ſtuff 
uſed, or required to be uſed, is computed, and 
om thence the value of land, or charge of 
buildings, &c. may be known. 
MENTAL (A.) belonging to the mind. 
Mental Reſervation, is words ſpoken with 
2 double entendre, by which the real intention 
and purpoſe of the ſpeaker js concealed, by 
appearing to the hearer under a diſguiſe with 
2 different meaning. 
VENTION (v.) to ſpeak or take notice of, to 
hint or name a perſon or thing to others. 
MRA CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
any adulteration. e 
MERCANTILE (A.) in the manner and form 
of a merchant or publick trader; and among 
Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe 
gentlemen that trade in, or to foreign parts 
and commodities, _ LR 
MERCA/TOR's CHART or PROJECTION 
(S.) a defcription or projection of the globe 
or face of the earth in p/ano, wherein the 
degrees upon the meridian increaſe towards 
the poles, in the ſame proportion that the 
parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; this 
is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
eractnels and eaſineſs, both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator s, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor, Mr. 
Wright, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed 
it under his name; ſo that an account of a 
voyage taken or marked down upon, or by 
one of theſe charts, is called NMercator's ſail- 
ing, by the navigators; | 
MERCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, deſire 
of reward, avariciouſneſs. 
MERCENARY. (A.) of a diſpchition that 
will do nothing without money- or reward, 
and any thing, with or or it, and ſo conſe- 
quently liable or eaſy to be bribed cr .cor- 


rupted, — 

MERC ER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 
fllks of all forts, ready wrought. | 
MPRCERY (S.) „goods that mercers ſell, or 
deal in. 1 4 

ME'RCHANDIZE (S.) any fort of vendible 
goods. or commodities ; alſo. any trade or 
buſineſs of traffick. 


MERCHANDVZE (V.) to traffick or trade 
in any fort of goods, eſpecially to or from 


MER 


. 


trade. 4 15 
MERCHANTABLE (A.) any fort: of goods 
that are in ſuch a condition as the market 
will vend ; faſhionable, in good order, and 
ſit for uſe, 4 * 
ME RCHANT-MAN (S.) amonz the Seamer, 
is a ſhip fitted out not only with the neceſ- 
ſaries of a voyage, but with commodities for 
trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 
and ſo has ſeldom more hands than are ſuf- 
ficient to work the ffip, or conduct it through 
its voyage, without regard to fighting or de- 
fence, unleſs in dangerous places for pirates, 
or in times of war, where convoys are not 
to be got. : 
ME'RCHANT- TAVLORS (S.) a fele& com- 
pany among the ſeveral} diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, viz, Richard II. and III. 
Edecard IV. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. 
They are; at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is but 
contemptible, and the occupation by the vulgar © 
deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. ER 
MERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, a very mean 
town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 
Friday ; diſtant from London 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles. 7 | 
MERGIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, 'pitiful, or 
compaſſionate, | | 6 as 
ME'RCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and forgive 
offences. | 5 
ME RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, with- 
out compaſſion, unmoved at another's miſery 
and diſtreſs. | 5 
ME RCILESSNESs (S.) cruelty, tyrataicalnefs, 
hard- heartednefſfs. 
MERCURIAL. (A.) lively, brifk, full of action, 
ingenious, inventive, &c, 5 
Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and in- 
nocent expetiment of producing light, by 
ſhaking mercury in vacuo, 8 
MERCURIALE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
Hament of Paris, held the firſt Wedne ay - 
after St, Martin's day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after Eaffer-week, . where the Hiſt 
prefident and cne of the attorneys general 
ſpeak againft the cheats and diſorders com- 
mitted in the adminiſtring of. juſtice; alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name; and 
ſometimes it means any publick reproof and 
reprimand,”  * | | 2 8 
MER/CURIALIST (S.) among the Aftreloger, 
is one that is born under the planet Mercary ; 
and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoke of 
one that gives into the common and extraya- 
gant uſe of quickſilver, both properly and im- 


| properly. 1825 e 
MERCU/RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
| pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
quickſilver. ö 


Mr Nn parts. 6 fic 
ERCHANDVZING (s.) all forty of trafick, 


news- 


| ME'RCURIES (s.) the {ellers or carriers of 


M ER 


„ news-papers from houſe to houſe ; alſo the 


name of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive news- 


papers from the printing offices in large par- 


cels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them to the 


carriers or hawkers. 


ME'/RCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickſilver; 


this name is given by the chemiſts to all li- 
quids that will not take fire, whether ſpiri - 
tuous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpirit 


drawn from plants or animals by this name, 


and others any acid chemical liquor what- 


ever ; it is one of the chemical principles by 


which they pretend to ſolve the phænomena 


of nature; with the Herald, it means the | 


purple colour; with the A/ronomers, it is the 
leaft of all the planets, and loweſt, except 


the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 
placed in the ſun's. deferent, without any 
proper orb of his own, only an epicycle, 
whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 


ſun, and rendered inviſible; experience aſ- 


ſures us he is never above 28 degrees remo- 


ved from the ſun, nor Venus above 48, and 
therefore neither of them can ever make any 
aſpect with the ſun, but a conjunction, 


Which in truth is none; this planet is of a 


duſky colour, and but ſeldom ſeen; his mean 
motion is 59 minutes and 8 ſeconds, but 
ſometimes ſo twift, that he goes a whole de- 


' gree and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtro- 


beheld by, but that in his own nature he is 


logers ſay his nature is various, and partici- 
pates much with the planet he is with, or 


cold and dry, a great ſtirrer up of winds, 


- 


% 


and being ftrong, fignifies a good wit, or one 
of a ſubtle, politick, ſtudious diſpoſition ; but 


when ill dignified, a whimſical, careleſs, 
+ troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c. a- 


mong the Ancients he is called the meſſen- 
ger of the gods, and was worſhipped as the 
deity that immediately prefided over learn- 


ing, eloquence, and trade; the Greeks call 


him Hermes, or the interpreter of the will of 


the gods; he is faid to be the inventor of 
muſic, which others aſcribe to Apollo, and 


we have as little to ſay to, as that he was the | 


many other things are allowed him, which 


ſon of Jupiter, begotten upon Maia, c. 


ME'RCY (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 


ſpires our minds with compaſſion for the mi- 


© ſeries and [misfortunes of our brethren, and 


incknes us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us ; in the Scripture Language, 


thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed upon the 


creature by Almighty God, are called mercies. 


ME'/RCY-SEAT (S.) in the 


the law were depoſited, made of gold, at the 


two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which by their 


wings extended forward, ſeemed to form a 


' throne for the majeſty of God, who in 


ſcripture is repreſented to us as fitting be- 


tween the cherubims, and the ark itſelf was 


Fewo iſþ Church 
was the covering of the ark of the covenant; 7 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 
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as it were his footſtool ; it was 

that God gave his oracles to 3 = 

high- prieſt that conſulted him; in the E. 
cigſiaſtical-fyle of the Chriſtian church th 
crown-work or Canopy over the altar 5 

| = by this name, and ſometimes the conſel. 

on. ; | 

MERETRICIOUS (A.) of a luſtful, whorig, 
inclination or diſpoſition, 

MERIDIAN (S.) a circle of the ſphere paſſin 
from north to ſouth, under which all wok 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographen 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that i 

to ſhew how much one place is more eaſt q 
| weſt than another, taking the length of the 
world from eaſt to weſt ; and ſo having a 
fixed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from 
whence they begin to reckon the longitude, 
drawing from weſt to eaſt, Moſt geogn- 
phers have choſen the Canary iſlands in the 
weſt of Africa for the firſt meridian ; the 
Dutch make it paſs through the Teif 
iſland and the Cape Verd, and the Frog 
through the weſt part of the iſland of In 
more weſterly, as Ptolemy did, which make; 


a difference of two degrees 44 minutes, 


The Pertugueſe have ſettled their firſt x.. 
ridian about 10 degrees beyond that, wi, 
through Tercera, one of the Azores towards 
America, becauſe, as they ſay, the needle 
touched with a load-ſtone, (which yarieth 
and declineth almoſt every where elſe) in 
Tercera iſland points directly north; from 
this account the readers of voyages may 
eaſily . perceive that notice muſt be carefully 
taken of the firſt meridian, or they will make 
| ſtrange work with the N of places in 
reſpect of eaſt and weſt, and that the mat- 
ter itſelf is altogether arbitrary; on the globe, 
it is the graduated braſs circle, in which the 
globe itſelf turns upon its axis, the top and 
bottom of which are the repreſentative poles 
of the world, 
Mridian Altitude, is the greateſt height of 
the ſun, or any ſtar above the horizon of any 
place, and when the ſun comes to this circle 
it is noon or mid-day, and when a ſtar cons 
to it, it is full ſouth, 
MERTDIONAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
' ſouth or towards the ſouth. 2 
Meridional Difference, in Navigation, is the 
difference of longitude between any place a 
ſhip came from and now is in, : 
MERIO'/NETHSHIRE (S.) in North Wale, i 
exceeding mountainous and rocky, very un- 
pleafant, and generally inclined to barrennels 
bearing but thin crops of corn, yet is found 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of cat- 
tle ; the mountains are fo high, that in ma 
ny places two men may ſtand and diſcourſe 
together each upon a ſeparate mountain, but 
muſt- trayel ſeveral miles before they can 
meet; it is well watered with rivers, an 
- ſtored with deer, fowl, and fiſh; it 18 but 


thinly inhabited, though it lies on the y 
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ſea for 35 miles in length, and is about 108 


in circumference ; it contains 37 pariſhes and 


three market-towns, and ſends one member 


to parliament 3 its principal commodity or | 


manufacture is wrought cottons. 

ME RTT (S.) deſert, worth, excellency, or 
the moral goodneſs of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward; and ſometimes it is applied to 
puniſhment for ill doing, c. The Schoo! 
Divines, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
three ſorts of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the 


beſtower makes up, and accepts of the defi- 
ciency of the action; the other they call merit 


of condignity, and that is, where the action 

and reward are proportionable, as a ſervant's 

wages and his work, &c. „ 
ME RTT (V.) to deſerve either reward or pu- 


niſhment for the good or bad actions that | 


rſon does. 
MERI/TORIOUS (A.) ſomething that de- 
ſeryes reward or encouragement, &c, _ 
MERITO'RIOUSNESS -( S. ) deſervingneſs, 
worthineſs of reward and encouragement. 
ME'RITOT (S.) childrens play at ſwinging in 
a rope, ; 
MERLON (S.) in Fortification, that part of a 
parapet which is between two embrazures of 
a battery, whoſe length is commonly 9 foot 
next the guns, and 6 on the out- ſide, its 
height is 6 foot, and thickneſs 18. | 
MER/MAID (S.) an imaginary ſea- monſter, 
reported to have the upper parts like a wo- 
man, und the lower parts like a fiſh ;z this 
ſtory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured 
to tempt Ulyſſes, Se. by ſinging very harmo- 
niouſly ; ſome hiſtorians and travellers af- 
firm, they have ſeen creatures like what are 
called mermen and mermaids, but none rome 
up to the draughts of them in painting, he- 
raldry, &c. | 5 


MERRIMENT or ME'RRY-MAKING (S.) | 


a feaſting, jollity, or company met together to 
divert themſelves, 


MERRINESS(S. )pleaſantneſs, gayneſs, cheer- | 
fulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſpoſition 


or mind,” - - 
MPBRY (a.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo- 
cun 


MESENTERY (S.) the membrane of the pe- 
' ritonzum double, enriched with glandules, 
nerves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 


phatick veſſels; it is ſituated in the middle of | 


the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in 


a wonderful manner; it has a great glan- 


dule in the middle called pancreas aſellii, 
about which are ſeveral other leſſer glandules, 
to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
ſtand, from the inteſtines and, Iymphatick 
veſſels, from the liver and other parts; from 


theſe glandules again the milky veſſels of the 


* 


ſecond rank aſcend to the veſſels that carry 


* 


— 
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the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelves 
into it; it is of a circular figure with a nar- 
row production, to which the end of * 
colon and beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 


foldings, is about three ells in length; it is 

ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the three firſt ver- 
tebræ of the loins. LE NPY OT 

ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) a mixed fort of 

corn or meal, as wheat and rye. to make, 

| bread with; alſo the bread ſo made, © © 


fying him who is lord of a manor, and ſo 
hath tenants holding of him, tho? he him- 
ſelf holds of the king or ſuperior lord ; alſo 
the name of a writ where the tenant is dif- 
trained for ſervice due from the n to the 
| . ſuperior lord. | 5 
ME'SNAGERY. or MA NACERV (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family 
MESOLA'BE or MESOLA/BIUM (S.) a ma- 
thematical inſtrument invented by the Uſd 


| proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, confiſting of three paral- 
lelograms moving in a groove to certain in- 
terſections. : 1 285 1 
MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of viQtuats 
appointed for one or more perſons, eſpecially 
on board a ſhip ; on ſhore it is commonly ap- 
plied to a ſmall porringer full of broth or 
other ſort of ſpoon- meat. gs 


meat, particularly ſpoken of the manner of 
eating on ſhip- board. 1 439 
ME'SSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or ers, 
rand that any ene is ſent about.. 
ME/SSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
one place and perſon to another to deliver 
meſſages, or go of errands; there are alſo 
many officers belongiag to the ftate, that are 
called by this name, ſome immediately un- 
der the command and direction of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, that are always in a rea- 
dineſs to be ſent with a diſpatch, either fo- 


, 


to take up - perſons. for high treaſon, or 
other offences againſt the ſtate, with the 
ſecretaries warrants, | that do not properly 


law, and which ſometimes are not proper 
to be publickly known what they are; for 
which purpoſe the meſſengers houſes are al- 
lowed to be made priſons of, and the governs 
ment allows them 65s. 3d. per day; when 


ling allowance is ſtated, vis. to Paris 30 J. 


ol. and ſo proportionably for a ſhorter or 
* 5 diſtance; there. are twenty of them 
always in waiting, who are relieved monthly: 
and thus diftributed, four at court, five at 


each 3 office, two at the third office 


} 


ter; its circumference being full of plaits and 


fall under the cognizance of the common 


MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Law term, ſigni- 


mathematicians, for the finding two mean 


MESS (V.) to eat together out of one and the ; 
ſame diſh, or of one and the ſome joint of 


reign or domeſtick ; they are alſo employed 


they are diſpatched. abroad, their travel- 
to Holland 2.51, to Edinburgh 301. to Irdand 


fon 


MES 


for Narth-Britain, three at the conncil-office ; 
and one at the lord chamberlains's; thei ſa- 
laries are 461. per annum, and the place is 
uſually purchaſed for about 300“. Beſides 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers under 


this character, and particularly the exchequer, | 


; where the four pourſuivants go by this name; 
there is alſo a perſon kept by the ſtate on 
_ Purpoſe to go in ſearch for, and ſeize treaſon- 


able books and libels in printers or bookſellers 
ſhops or houſes, called in an eſpecial manner 


the merges of the preſs. 
MESSVAH (S.) properly fignifies the Anointed, 
and is principally given to that Sovereign 


Deliverer that was expected by the Fervs, | 


and whom they vainly do expect even to 
this day, ſince he is already come at the 
appointed time in the perſon of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, They were uſed 
to anoint kings, high prieſts, and fome- 
times prophets,” but this anointing was ex- 
ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather ſymbo- 
lical and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the 
wind with ſupernatural wiſdom, power, and 


ſtrength of the Holy Ghoſt. The ancient 


prophets had foretold that the true Meſſiab 
mould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
maſter and ſervant, prieſt and victim, king 


and ſuhject, mortal and a conqueror of 


death, rich and poor, a king, a conqueror, 
glorious, a man of griefs, involved in in- 
farmities, unknown, in a ſtate of abjection 


and humiliation, te be born of a virgin, of 
the tribe of Judah, of the race of David, 


an the village of Berblabem, all theſe ſeem- 
ing  contrarieties were to be ſulfilled in 
the Maſab, and evidently were ſo in 
* Chriſt, who alſs continues for ever, 
who fulfilled every part of the prophe- 
cies relating to him; but as the Jus have, 
fo they do. ſtill deny the ſcriptures to be un- 
derſtood in the ſenſe they evidently muſt be, 
or they can never be fulfilled, as appears 
from the romantick ſchemes they have in- 
vented, and the endleſs impoſtures they are 
ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have 
from time to time ſet themſelves up for the 
Meſſiah. ' 
MESSIE URS (S.) a French title of civitity and 
honour, now frequently made uſe of for per- 
* ſons that trade in partnerſhip, whether bank- 
ers, mercers, &c. In Learning, ſeveral books 
are publiſhed under the names of the Miſ- 
freurs de Pert Royal, or an academy, college, 
or univerſity ; alſo publick ſpeakers, and eſpe- 
cially the French lawyers, in their pleadings 
uſe this term, and is the ſame with our addreſs 
to the audience, under the title of gentlemen, | 


 ME'/SS-MATE (S.) on board of a Sbip, one that 


is joined with another in eating. 

ME/SSUAGE (S.) the Law term for a dwell- 
ing-houſe, with ſome land aſſigned for its 
uſe; under this character a garden, ſhop, 
mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in 
the Seerch Laro, it means the principal dwell- 


_ 7 


| ing-houſe within any barony, or What we 
commonly call the manor-houſe, 5-21 

META/BASIS (S.) a paſting or going from 
one thing or ſubje& to another; ſo in Ph. 
fei, when the indications or methods of 
cure vary; and in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 

makes digreſſions and tranſitions from ons 
ſubject to another. 

META CHRONISM (S.) an error or defect 
in the computation of time, either of want or 
exceſs. | 

METAL (S.) a fimple foſſil body, that is ca. 
pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſo- 
lid maſs that may be diſtended by the ham. 
mer; there are ſeveral pure or natural meta, 
and as many factitious or compound ones; 
the natural are gold, ſilver, copper, iron, &r. 
the made ones are braſs, bath- metal, bell. 

metal, &c. the heralds uſe but two, 7x. O,, 
gold, and argent, ſilver. The ſeveral proper. 

ties of wi is too large a ſubject for this 

place, only take notice, that the moſt pure 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is both 
the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gurren, 
it is not the quality, but the quantity that 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they ſay the piece is 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower than the 


higher than the breech, it is ſaid to be over 
metal; when point-blank, then it is ſaid to 

lie right with ber metal; and if any part is 
made thick and ſtrong with mera! it is faid 
to be well-fortified with metal. | 

METALE/PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 
nicating, tranſlating, or explaining; in ra- 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one word 
_ thro” a ſucceſſion of fgnifications, 

META'LLICK or ME*TALLINE (A.) par- 

taking of the nature and properties of metal, 
ſomething like to metal. 

MF/TALLIST (S.) a trader or dealer in, or 
| fludier of the nature and properties of 
metals. | . ME 

METALLURGY (S.) the art of making, find- 

ing, cleanfing, ſmelting, or refining metals, or 


metals when fo prepared. 
MEFAMOY/RPHISTS (S.) a name given to 
certain Sacramentarians, who in the 18th 
century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body 
with which he aſcended into heaven, wab 
wholly deified, not confidering that the Deity, 
and circumſcription, and diviſibility, are in- 
compatible. . 
METAMORPHIZ E (V.) to change from one 
ſkape or form to another, as from a man to 
a beaſt, and the contrary, 3 | 
METAMO'RPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great, and 
unexpected change or alteration in a perſon 
or thing; alſo the natural variation or change 
that plants, animals, &c. undergo from the 
. ſeed to their perfect growth. ; 
ME'TAPHOR (S.) a figure 


in Rheterich, 
whereby 


breech, and contrarily, when the mouth is 


matters to make metals of; alſo to work in 


| whereby 


meaning 
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META PTOSIS (S.) in Phy/ick, is the changing 


. their children when they find themſelves ' 


meaning or ſignification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing is 
tranſlated and applied to ſome other thing, 
which in a more elegant manner explains this 
ſoreign name, | 
METAPHO'RICAL (A.) of the nature and 
kind of a metaphor. | 
META'PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or literal 
tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiſtory, &c. out of 
one language into that of another. 
METAPHRAST'(S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language into another. ö 
METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtracted, above na- 
ture or phyſickcs. | | 
METAPHY'SICKS (S.) the ſcience of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the ex- 
itence of things without relation to matter. 


or degenerating of one diſeaſe into another, as 


of a quartan ague into a tertian, or of an 


apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 

META'STASIS. (S.) is the changing or mov- 
ing from one place to another, or of a diſeaſe 
from one part to another, which happens in 
thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, when the 
matter which affects the brain is tranſlated 
to the nerves, ond th 1 

METE (V.) to meaſure, mee. 

METE'MPSY CHI (S.) a ſort of hereticks, 
who in imitation. of . Pythagoras and the 


Epyptiars, held a tranſmĩgration of ſouls ; | 


this error ſpread very much in the firſt ages 
of the Chriſtian church. | | 
METEMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of the foul from one body to 
another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Ferzvs and fome 
Chriſtians ; the Fezviſh doctors wrap this doc- 
trine up in a myſterious manner, and ſay, that 
God has deſtined all ſouls a certain degree of 
perfection, which is not attainable in one life 
only, and therefore are obliged to return ſeveral 


times upon the earth, and ſo animate ſeveral | 


bodies ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all 
righteouſneſs, ang ſo they account for the 
ſeveral ages that a perſon dies at; this doctrine 
1 faid to be performed two ways, the firſt 


when a ſoul comes into a body already ani- | 


mated, and ſecondly, when it enters into a 
body newly formed, either to expiate ſome 
crime it has committed in a former body, or 
to acquire a greater degree of ſanctity ; all the 
eaſtern nations are much addicted to this 
opinion. The Chineſe affirm, that Acliab, an 
Indian philoſopher, who was born about 1000 
wears before Chriſt, was the firſt that taught 
this doctrine, and that in the 6 5th year after 
Chriſt, that he had been born 8eoco times, 
and that the laſt time he appeared in the form 
of a white elephant; upon this principle they 
requently commit great diſorders, and kill 


under any difficulty of maintaining them, and 
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they are ſcrupulous of killing any animal what- 


ever, for fear of violating the ſouls of their 


inhabit them, 


METE/MPTOSIS (3.) a Chronological term for 


the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the. 
new moon from happening a day too late in 
the computation, 


METEOROLO/GICAL  (A.) ſcmething rela- 


ting, belonging, or pertaining to meteors, 


METEOKO/LOGY (S.) the doctrine or know- 


ledge of meteors. 


ME'TEORS (S.) are imperfe&t mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſun, and ſo va- 


riouſly formed into comets or blazing-ſtars, 
or other ſtrange appearances in the air, as | 


ignes fatui, Ic. but more ordinarily into hail, 
ſnow, and hoary froſt, 


METHE'GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and whol- 


ſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus ; put 
as much live honey naturally running from 


the comb into ſpring-water, as that when it 


is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will ſtand ſuſ- 
pended in it, then boil it ſo long as that it 
will ſwim a ſmall matter above the ſurface 


when cool put to every 15 gallons, of ginger, 
cloves, and mace, gach one ounce,” and 


cinnamon half an ounce, all grofly broken, 
and to promote the working add a ſmall quan- 
tity of yeaſt ; after it has done working, let 


it ſtand one month to ſettfe, and then draw . 
it off in bottles, EPS PEEL 
ME'THOD (S.) a particular, ſet, regular way-- 


of doing any ſort of buſineſs, or an orderly 
proceſs, by way of argumentation, whereby 
we either come to a truth we were in pur» 
ſuit of, or convince others that they were 


miſtaken, and when. it is applied to Mathe- 
matichs, there are two particular diſtinctions, 


reſalution and compoſition, Reſolution is more 
* called rn. 5 algebraick, 
becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queflions, 
and demonfrate theorems, by enquiring 
into the fundamental nature and frame of 
things, which by this art is as it were taken 


all to pieces, and ſo put orderly together 


again, 9 commonly called ſynt betict, 
is only pra cable in things, whoſe principles 
we perfectly know, and is not applitable to 
phyſicks or natural philoſophy, becauſe the 


intimate natures and eſſence of things are to 


us unknown, 


METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, accord 


ME'THODIST (s.) one that acts or does 


we very indifferent about dying; from hence 


1 


ing to certain and known rules. 


things by a particular mode, manner, or 
rule; there is now a ſet of perſons w 


call themſelves Merbediſts, and pretend to 


more ſanctity and purity of life than other 


people, and go about preaching, ſinging 


pſalms, hymns, &c. in the fields, ſtreets, and 
private houſes, 2 75 ee 


 ME/THODIZE (V.) to regulate, pat in order, 


or adjuſt, according to the beſt rules and ex- 
periments. 


ho may poſſibly 


- 


METH - 


£ 


a 


1 


— 
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METHWOULD (s.) in Norfolk, a ſmall | 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
meaſured miles. 

METO/NICK YEAR (S.) a circle or ſpace of 
19 years, when the lunations of the moon 
nearly return to the ſame courſe they were 19 
years before. N 

ME TONYMV (S.) a changing or puttting 
one name for, or inſtead of another, and 

this is varied four general ways; firſt, by 
putting the inventor for the thing invennted ; 
fecondly, the matter dr thing containing for 
the matter or. thing contained ; thirdly, the 
effect for the cauſe ; fourthly, the ſign for 
the thing ſignified, * | 

ME/TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between 
the Triglyphs in the Dorick freeze; and 
ſometimes they are applied to the ſpace be- 
tween the mortiſe-holes of rafters and 
planks; the architects have been very cu- 
rious about theſe ornamental decorations, 

ſome affirming they ought to be perfectly 
ſquare, and others that they ought to be 
ſomewhat longer than wide, that ſo they 
might appear ſquare, which upon. account 
of the ſmall projection of the little bandelet 
in which they terminate, and which hides 
ſome part, and fo conſequently will hinder 
them from appearing to the eye ſquare ; the 
ancients uſed to adorn theſe interſtices with 

. oxes heads, baſons, or ſome veſlels uſed in 
the ancient ſacrifices ; and fome architects 
80 ſo far, as to affirm this order ought to be 
uſed only in temples, churches, &c. 

METOPC/SCOPY (S.) the ſame with Phy- 
fiognomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 


tions and diſpoſitions of men by their coun- 


tenances. 

ME/TRE or METER (S.) meaſure or poetry 
compoſed after ſome ſet particular manner or 
mealure, 


ME'TRICAL (A.)- ſomething belonging to 


poetry, or compoſitions by meaſure. 

METRO POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, 
great, or head city of any kingdom or pro- 
vince, . 


METROPO/LITAN (A.) belonging to the | 


chief or head city or metropolis. 
METROPO'LITAN (S.) a Church term for 
the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
duced by, and uſed in the council of Mie; 
by the ancient Noticias of the church, it 
appears that the mctrcpolitan was above the 
archbiſhop, and below the patriarch z the 
title of archbiſhop of .Canterbury is primate 
and metrcpolitan of all England, and the title 

of the archbiſhop of Tork is primate and 
metropolitan of E gland. ; 8 


MET TLE (S.) ſpirit, vigour, activity, live- 


Iineſs, briſkneſs, &, oo 
ME'FTLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, active, 

full of fire, life, and vigour. 

ME'TZO or ME'ZZO TINTO (S.) a pecu- 
liar manner of engraving figures upon cop- 


* - 
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Indian ink; to perform it, they rake. h. 
or punch the ſurface of the — ms 
with a knife or other proper inſtrument fir 
one way, and then another, and ſo et 
ways, till the whole looks like a very fine file 
then the out-line of the deſign or pifture i; 
drawn or traced upon this ground fo prepared 
and then, with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c, the, 
pare or cut away the parts that require an 
degree of light, the ground itſelf being the 
ſtrongeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, and ſo by degrees 
work up the piece till it is finiſhed, 

ME UM and TU/UM (S.) a Law phraſe fir 
that which is the true property or right of 
any particular perſon, whether the effect of 
legal conveyance, as an inheritance, or cf 

legacy, or of purchace, &c, | 

MEW (S.) a fea bird, ſaid to be exceeding 
light in its body, that is carried away with 
every puff of wind, from whence it is made 
the hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in. 
conſtant, unſettled perſon or diſpoſition: 

| alſo the name of a cage or place to keep hawks 
in, while they meult or change their feathen, 
from whence the place where the kings fla. 

| bles are now built near Charing-croſs took it 
name, being formerly appointed for the king's 
falconty or mew-cage, where the hawks were 

' kept and trained. | 

MEW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry like a cat; 
alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns like à ſtag ; alſ 
to impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or confined 
room or chamber, 


MEZUZO'TH (S.) this name is given by the 


they put, hide, 'or fix in the door-poſts of 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. g. and xi, 
13. Where, that they ſhould not forget the 
laws — 5 is ſaid, Thou ſpalt write thn 
on t s of thy houſe, and on thy gates; to 
fulfil G xx tr Burr bac 4 mit 
the ſcoffs and profanations of the wicked, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought at leaſt 
to write it upon parchment, and to incloſe 
it in ſomething ; wherefore they wrote upon 
a ſquare; piece of parchment prepared on 
purpoſe, with a particular ſort of ink, and 
in a ſquare kind of character, Deut. vi. 4, 5, 
6, &c, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord cur God is one 
Lord, Ic. then they left a little ſpace, and 
- afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. Ard it 
ſhall come to paſs, if thou ſhalt hearken diligerty 
to my commandments, Ic. as far as Thou ſpa! 


parchment, and put it into a cafe, and wrote 
on the end of it-Shadai, which is one of the 

names of God; they put it at the doors of 
their houſes, chambers, and all plates moſt 
frequented; they fixed it to the knockers of 
the doors on the right fide, and every ume 
they went in and out they touched it with 

the end of one of their fingers, which they 
afterwards kiſſed deyoutly, 


MEZZANINE (S.) in Architeure, a ſmall 
| 3 win 


per, in imitation of er or draw; 1 3 


Jews to certain pieces of parchment that 


eorite them, &c. after this they rolled up the | 


dow 


intend 
three 
mentic 
to. the 


V. MICHAEL'S (S.) 
cently a town of ſpecial note, but now i | 


Eo 
window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to give 
light to an attick or entreſole. 

MCE (S.) the plural number of the word 
mouſe, a {mall troubleſome creature, that prin- 
cipally infects cupboards, or other places 
cpa food or victuals is kept. 4 

MICHAELMAS (S.) in England, is one of 
the general quarter-days, or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. being a 
feſtival appointed to be obſerved in the church 
in honour of St. Michael the arch-angel, WhO 
is ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly 
hoſt, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 


Oad inſtituted him to be the protector of the 


people of Tjrael, and that he conducted them 
thro! the deſart, and whom the generality o- 
the Chriſtians imagine to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the Chriſtian church; 
there are many paſſages both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended; but the church of Reme celebrate 


three appearances of St. Michael, no where 


mentioned in the ſcripture, which according 
to them have happened long ſince the pro- 
mulgation of the Chriſtian doctrine, viz, the 
firſt is that of Choxes or Coloſſus in Phyrgia, 
of which they do not pretend to know the 
exat time, but celebrate the feſtival on the 
6th of September; the fecond on mount Car- 
garus in Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about the end of the 5th century, that is 
obſerved the 8th of May; and that of the 
dedication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared, on the 29th of September: Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St. Michael was ſaid 


to be made to Hubert, biſhop of VI 


upon a rock called the tomb, where at this 
day the abbey of St. NMicbael is expoſed to the 
ſea, in the bay between Normandy and Bri- 
tary; this appearance is ſaid to be in 706, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the 


16th of Ofeber ; Levis II. king of France, | 


inſtituted a military order under this name, 
at Amboiſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſhell- 
work, one within another, laid on a gold 
chain, to which hangs a medal of St. Mi- 
cla the arch-angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
protector of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
taned in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
{cribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, oi 
whom the king was head or chief,. and that 
they ſhall forfake all other orders, unleſe 
they be emperors, kings, or dukes ; their 
motto was, Immenſi tremor oceari, This or- 
der was very much eſteemed and bonoureo 
under four kings; but the women- favourite: 


made it cheap by ſelling it, and fo rendered 


it common under the reign of Henry II. and 
queen Catharine of Medicis gave it to any 
body ; upon which account the nobility de- 
ſpiſed and rejected it. | er | 
in Cornævall, was an- 


MID — 
become a very mean borough, conſiſting 
chiefly of mean cottages, yet ſends two mem= 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a port- 
reeve, choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
high lord, by a jury of the principal inbabi- 
tants; diſtant from London 240 computed, 
and 3or meaſured miles. 

MIVCROCOSM (S.) the little or compendious 
world; the body of a man is ſo called upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure. | 

MICRO GRAPH (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- - 
tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſects or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence. 

MICROꝶ METER (S.) an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall 
diſtance, and other curioſities, in the hea- 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the 
planets, &c. there are many curious inven- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact and 
uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral inge- 
nious and learn-d men, who have ſpent their 
thoughts upon this ſubject. * 

MICROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument to in- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of perſons 
who are inclined, to deafneſs, or that hear 
but imperfectly, | 

MVCROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE (S.) a di- 
optrical inftrument, whoſe uſe and conſtruc- 

tion is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 
that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according to the laws of refraction; 
of theſe ſome are called ſimple, others cam- 
found or double ; the ſimple ones conſiſt of . 
ſingle lens or ſpherale, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and, according to the deſign and 
uſe, call ſcme reflecting micreſcapes, water 
microſcepes, &c, This inſtrument is only a 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 

converted into a microſcope, by only 1 
the object - glaſs to a greater diſtance from 
eye · glaſs; and ſince the diſtance of the image 

is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
ject from the focus, and it is magniſied the 
more, as i's diſtance from the object-glaſs is 
greater; the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſs- 
ſively converted into microſcopes, which mag- 
nify 50 8 in different degrees. 

MICROU'STICES (S.) inſtruments that in- 

creaſe ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf 
perſons. 8 | N 

MID-DA (S.) noon, or twelve of the 

clock, wiz. when the ſan comes to the ſouth 

point of the heavens, or is the higheſt above 

the horizon, l 


MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained be- 
tween any two extreams. 

MI EDLEMOST (A.) any houſe or perſ:n 
that is placed within others, at cr about 
the middle, or equally diſtant from the two 

end, — WT E0y 
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MIDDLESEX (s.) though it be one of the 
ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England; it is about 80 miles in cireumfer- 
ence, and has five market towns, beſides the 
cities of London and Miſiminſter; but has abun - 
dance of large villages filled with fine ſeats 
and good houſes, occupied by the nobility, 
gentry, and rich citizens of London ; it fends 
eight member- to parliament, wiz. two for 
the county, four for the city of Londen, and 
two for the city of W:/min/?r. . 

MVDDLEWICH (s.) in Ch:ſbire, a large 
town, conſiſting of ſeveral ftreets and lanes 
well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- 
cipal buſineſs is making ot ſalt, for which 


Purpoſe there are many excellent pits ; it has 


a good market weekly on Saturday for pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from London 128 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles, 


MIDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of any | 


thing that is not extraordinary curious, per- 
fect, or good, and yet not fo bad as to render 
it contemptible or unfit for uſe, 
MI'DHURST (s.) in a a a pretty Jarge 
borough-town, that ſends two members to 
, parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaii;red miles. f 
MVDLAM (S.) in the Nortb-Riding of York- 
Shire; the market js weekly on Monday 
diſtant from London 169 computed, 4nd 202 
meaſured miles. 
MYDRIFF or DVAPHRAGM (S.) that mem- 
brane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly, 
MT'DSHIP BEAM (S.) the great beam or 
principal timber of a ſhip,  _ * 


MIDSHIP-MEN (S.) a ſort of under officers | 


or volunteers on-board a ſhip of war, who 

aſſiſt in ſailing the ſhip, and ſtowing and 

rummaging the hold, 
MIVDSUMMER-DAY (3) with Us, is the 
' feſtjya] of St. Ichs the Baptiſt, celebrated 


the 24th day of June, and is one of the 


fixed or ſtated times of computing rents, &c, 
3 or from. | 
MIDWIFE (S.) a woman that makes it her 

trade or buſineſs to aſſiſt other women in 

child- birth, 
MFT (A.) peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon dit- 
- pleaſed or angry. | 


MIGHT (s.) power, ability, ſtrength, autho- 


riky, &c. | = | 
MI'GHTINESS (s.) powerfulneſs, authority, 


ſtrength, ability, &c. 
MIGHTY (A.) powerful, able, ftrong, armed 
with authority, &c. 
MIGRA/TION (S.) the paſſage or removal 
of any thing opt of one ſtate or condition | 
into another, whether it be confidered of | 
colonies or people going from one nation to 


8þother, &c. and ſometimes it is applied to 
r F ! 


MIL 


the tranſmigration of mens ſouls 

body into another; and fornetimes w he, 
or ſpecies of birds that go from one a ö 
or place to another in different ſeaſons of 7 
year, ſuch as the ſwallow, quail, ork, * 
fel fare, woodcock, nightingale, and other bird 
of paſſage. | 

MILBORN-PORT (S.) in Soner cb, 
ancient borough * 34 ſends . 
to parliament; but is neither a corporatig 
nor market-town ; diſtant from Laden 
computed, and 173 meaſured miles. 

MILCH (a.) of the kind or fort that give g 
yields milk, whether human or beaſts, 

MILCH KINE (S.) in Huſbardry, are cow 

that give or yield milk; alſo a cant tem 

among Goal-keepers, Bailifſs, Sc. for thei 
priſoners who will, as they ſay, bleed freely 
that is, make them preſents, or treat then 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps tha 
money that would pay their creditors, an 
to be allowed ſome ſmall favour or permiſfc 
to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or to hs 
conſtantly under their protection by fun 

actions, &c. 5 

MILD (A.) ſoft, pleaſant, eaſy, gentle, good. 
humoured. 

MILDEN-HA!LL (S.) ſeated on the Lurk, x 
branch of the Omſe, is a large town, coniſ- 
ing of ſeveral ftreets, called rows, ſome af 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſant, 
well built, and full of inhabitants; it hu! 
well frequented market weekly on Friday 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fow! ; diſtant fron 
London 57 computed, and 68 meaſured mils, 

MILDEW or MI'LLDEW (S.) a diſeaſe hay- 
pening to plants, canſed by 2 dewy moiſtur 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi. 
neſs and acrimony corrodes, gnaws and ſpoil 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the blil- 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced; allo tie 
ſpots or ſtains on ſilks, &c. which are con- 
tracted by their lying in moiſt cloſe place, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſage, 
by teaſbn of the pieces being rolled up or ſhut 

up in a cloſe cupboard, compter, &c, 

MI'LDNESS: (S.) that happy diſpoſition of 
mind that is endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good nature; alſo the qua- 
lity of liquors, &c, that is oppoſite to ſtale, 
das SS 

MILE (S.) a certain ſpace or meaſure whertly 

we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 

another, to which all other meaſures of length 
uſed in any other kingdom or nation for the 
ſame purpoſe, are referred, as to the integer 
of which they are parts; and this varies, being 
of different lengths among different people of 
nations, which having been carejully reduced 
into Remam or Rhinland feet, which is gele- 
rally uſed throughout the north, the pro- 
n 1 
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"The miles of ial contain 9 
England ' - 8454 
Sexland | _ 
Sueden 230000 
co. , 37 50 
8 9 28500 
Poland 198 50 
Germany, the Small 20000 
—— the Largeſt 25000 | 
France 5250 
* ee 
Bu | | OO 
Ganter 6666 
Holland 8000 
Perſia, called alſo Paraſary 18750 


merable ſmall yellowiſh puſtules, cauſed by the 
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MIL 


Egypt : 25000 
MILFORD-HAVEN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, 
South-Wales, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the Exgliſʒi dominions, having 
5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 
deep, that 1000 large veſſels may ſafely ride 
there at one time. 5 7 
MULIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin is powdered or ſprinkled 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſtules, repreſent- 


ing millet ſeed, and vulgarly called the purple | 


fever. 

MILIARY GLANPDS (S.) a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout 
the cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat 
or other inſenſible perſpirations; they are 
interwoven with the pyramidal papillæ of 
the ſkin, and are each ſerved, with a branch 
of an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with 
2a proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin. 

MULIARY bee e S.) a ſpreading and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 


glands of the ſkin being over- loaded with ſalt 
particles, and when the peccant humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores 
of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and eats 
the parts it lies upon. 

MILITANT (A.) ſtruggling, contending, 
ſtriving, encountering, oppoſing, &c. this 
word is generally applied to the ſtate and 
condition of the church, and its members 
on earth, that are always contending either 
with fin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Ro- 
maniſts divide the church into theſe ſtates, 
vix. militant, already deſcribed, the patient, 
and triumphant ; the patient, they ſay, is that 
part which paſſes through purgatory to fit it 
for the triumphant, which is the full com- 

pletion of blifs in heaven. 

MILITARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


art of war, or the ſtate or condition of | 


ſoldier. 


Military Architecture, that branch of build - 
ing that immediately relates to the fortify- 


10 1 


ins of places, whether towns, citadels, 
ape dc, 


| 


Military Execution, the ravaging or de- 
ſtroying of a country that either refuſes, or 
is not able to pay contribution. 


MILITIA (S.) the civil defence of a king- _ 


dom, who'are cantoned into companies, re- 
giments, &c. that are caſually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary occaſions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions &c. who, as 
ſoon as the diſturbance is over, return to their 
reſpective habitations and employments z a- 
mong Us, they are vulgarly called the trained 
bands, of which the number is computed” to 
be 200, 000 \ horſe and foot; theſe are under 
the command of lord-lieutenants, appointed 
by the king in every county, who is empowered 
to appoint colonels and other officers, and to 
charge perſons in proportion to their eſtates 
or fortunes. 


[MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be that 


white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the breaſts of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding 
and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- 
parating the chyle from the arterious' blood 
by the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 
begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit« 
tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 
longer, with others a ſhorter time, with 
ſome in greater, and in others in leſſer quan- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who ate 
either through age, or other infirmities unfit 
or uncapable to conceive or bear children; in 
ſome creatures milk continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle it- 
ſelf it, but that is a miſtake, milk being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiterz by Microſco- 
pical Obſervations, it is found to conſiſt of lite 

tle globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or whey, The ſtrong 
fermentation of the ll in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
very, very frequently occaſions feyers, and 
without great care occaſions ulcers and fore 
breaſts, &c, There are alſo divers juices 
flowing from ſeveral forts of herbs that go 
by this name, upon account of their ſimi- 
larity, as from wart-weed, &c. beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral artificial compoſitions under 
this name; as, 


Milk of ſulphur, which is a preparation of | 


flower of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar, preſeribed 
as a ſudorifick. 


Virgin's Milk, compoſed of roch-allum, + *' 


ſpring-water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check 
cutaheous eruptions, &c. 


MILK. (V.) to draw or get out the mit con- 


tained in a woman's. breaſt, or the udder of 
any beaſt; and is particularly applied to the 
action of drawing the teats of a cow, 


gscat, &c, through the hand, in order to get 


out the milk contained in the udder, ' for food 
or phyſick. | * 


MLK V (A.) of the nature or quality cl 


- 


* 


MILL (V.) to thicken, er make woollen cloth 


MILLENA'RIANS or MILLENA/RIES (s.) 


1 


MULLER (S.) ong whoſe buſineſs it is to tend | 


' MULLET (S.) a ſmall and numerous 


MVLKY-WAY (S.) called alſo the galaxy; 


*. 


 MILLE/FEDES 


MIL 


milk; alſo daubed or ſmeared with milk. 


this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 
ina clear night it is always conſpicuous, and 
like a ſwaddling- band, infolding the conftel-. 
lations of Caſſiopea, the Eagle, part of Sa- 
gittary, the tail of Scorpio, the Centaur Ar- 
go, the feet of Gemini, and Perſens, &c, It 
appears of a white and milky colour, occa- 
ſioned by the light of an innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctly per- 
ceived by the naked eye; the ancient poets 
feigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's ſpil- 
ling a bowl of nectar, and that it was the 
gallery through which the gods went to 
council to Jupiter. 
MILL (S.) is an univerſal term for any ma- 
chine, 
and wheels for the purpoſes of grinding corn, 


ſtamping or making metals flat, and innu- | 


merable other parts of buſineſs and manufac- 
ture, which machines are differently nomi- 
nated as they are differently applied ; as for 
inſtance, ſome are called corn-mills, ſome 
ting-mills ſome paper-mills, ſome famp- 
an" ſome Aallng mth ſome 22 
22 and theſe are wropght, or put in motion 
by the hand, with horſes, with water, &c. 
according to the uſe they are applied to, or the 
convenience and ſituation of the place, &c. 


or garments equally covered with wool, 
thick, warm, and ſtrong; and in the cant- 
ing Larguage, means to beat, threſh, maul, or 
kill a petion. 


a ſe@ among the primitive Chriſtians who 
beld that Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon earth for a thouſand years, during 
which time the faithful are to enjoy all man- 
ner of temporal bleſſings, and that at the 
_ expiration of this term the day of judgment 
is to take place; this opinion held fer the 
three firſt centuries, before it was looked 
nicely into and condemned as an error; there 
are ſome who aſſert the ſame thing now, eſpe- | 
cially among thoſe called Baptiſts, 
M'LLENER (S.) a perſon who trades prin- 
. cipally in womens toys, as gloves, ribbands, 
head cloaths, &c. bs 
MILLE/NNIUM (S.) among the Diwznes, is the 
ſpace of time that ſome aſlerted that Chriſt 
ſhall reign upon earth as a temporal prince 
or king, | | 


* 
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(S.) certain inſects vulgarly 
Called hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of feet; they are fre- 
- quently uſed in obſtructions of the urine, 
being found of a diuretick and abſterſiye na- 


ture, J . | 


upon, and look after the operation of a mill, 


arge or ſmall, that goes with 'cogs | 


MIN 


the pod where it is produckd, uſed like tice 
for puddings, bread, cc. 


&c, in a mill, and particularly applied to 
what they call fulling of ſome ſort of woollen 

manufactures, as ſtockings, blankets, &c. alſo 
thumping, beating, threſhing, &c. 

MILLION (S.) the name the Arithmeticians 
give to the ſeventh order of figures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand, 

MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of a Pe- 


accounts, and by which they compute their 
commodities, in value about fix ſhillings 
ſterling. 5 
MIL T (S.) in Anatomy, is what is vulgar] 
called the ſpleen; and in Fiſhes, the wh 
row, or ſpermatick part of the male; it i 
reported from Microſcopica! Obſervations, that 
in the milt of a ſingle codfiſh more living 
creatures have been ſeen than there are men 
upon the face of the whole earth, 
MILTON (S.) in Dorſetſbire, commonly called 
Milton-Abbas, an ancient but poor town, 
has a ſmall market weekly on Monday; diſ- 
tant from London 92 computed, and 110 mea- 
ſured miles, | 
MILTON (S.) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Eaſt Szoale, an ancient, but ſmail bo- 
rough town, governed by a port- reeve; has 
a conſiderable market weekly on Saturday, 
eſpecially fot corn, fruit, and proviſions, 
which are ſent from hence by water to Lan- 
dan; here are the famous oyſter beds, from 
. whence come thoſe called the Milton oyſters ; 


diſtant from London 37 computed, and 42 
meaſured miles. b 

MIME (S.) among the old Comedians, was 2 
buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who 
adapted his geſtures to be agreeable to the 
character he would imitate ; they were ſome- 
times called pantomimes, 

MIVMESIS (S.) imitation ; and in Rhetorich, it 
is a figure wherein the words, actions, &c. of 
another perſon are imitated, 

MIMVAMBUS (S.) a particular (rt of verſe 
uſed by the ancient poets in ſubjects of lam- 

poon, farce, raillery, &c, 

MYMICAL (A.) fooliſh, filly, fantaftical, 

apiſh, imitating the follies and trifles of 

others, | 

MIMICE (S.) the imitator, mocker, or coun- 

terfeiter of another's actions. 


feit another's actions. 


* 


drolls, banters, puns, &c. 


or verſes that chime or have the ſame ſound 
avthe end. * 
MINCE (V.) to cut into ſmall pieces, as meat 


eſpecially fuch as grind corn, 
f ſeed in | 


A 


ta mix with fruit to make mineed pyes on 
\ * 5 | TO TY i : - 0 


MILLING (S.) the act of grinding, workinz, 


tuguexe coin, in which the people keep their 


many fiſhermen live here upon that account; 


MI'MICE (V.) to imitate, mock, or counter- 
MIMO'/GRAPHER (S.) the writer of jeſts, 
MIMO/LOGY (S.) the art of writing rhimes 
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MIN 


ak a thing or matter by halves, to hint 
pe ſpeak plainly and home to, or upon 
a ſubject. * PTR. 

"NCING (S.) walking or going in a proud 
"fantaſtical geſture or manner; alſo the ac- 
mal cutting any thing into ſmall pieces; alſo 
ſecreting ſome part of a Kory. 

MIND (S.) in general, is applied to any ra- 
tional, or thinking indiviſible being, as God, 
angels, the ſouls of men, &c. but generally 

it fignifies the latter. . 

MIND (V.) to obſerve, give atttntion to, take 
notice, &c. alſo to command or bid a perſon 


ſomething. | 

IN DFUL (A.) careful obſervant, thought- 
ful, regardful. : 

MINDLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, negligent, 


regardleſs, A 


the pro of myſelf, 
Abe (8) in Natural Hiſtory, is a place where 
any ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed; - alſo thoſe places. where precious 
ſtones, &c, are found, are thus called, and 
which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found, or growing, as iron mines, 
copper mines, lead mines, gold mines, and theſe 
have commonly a deep pit or ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or 
valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the bottom 
and ſometimes on the ſides, drifts, like to paſ- 
ſages or ſtreets are cut, in order to follow or 
ſeek for the metal, ore, or ſtones ſuppoſed 
or known to be there; in Fortificaton, or 


or alley about four foot ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it, at the end of 


blown up, is the chamber of the ine; the 

further in it is carried, the more danger it is 

in of being diſappointed by the enemy. 

MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 
drifts, alleys, or paſſages, according to the 
ſeveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 

ſtones, &c, or to blow up houſes, caitles, 

camps, &c, | | 

MINEHEAD (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is a bo- 
rough and port-town, and being much fre- 

quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, 

occaſions a pretty good trade, and of late 
ears the catching and curing of herrings be- 
ing yery much improved among them, they 
export very large quantities to the Mediterra- 
nean, &c, wh, 1Þ it ſends two members to 
parliament ; diſtant from London 133 com- 
puted, and 167 meaſured miles, 


cue power to hear and determine cauſes or 
matters relating to lead mines, &c. 82 
5 MINER ALIST (S.) a perſon ſkilful or em- 
d ployed in or about minerals. 
MINERAL LAWS and CUSTOMS (s.) 
t ſuch laws and cuſtoms as have been time im- 


MINE (A.) ſomething belonging to, or that is f 


the art of War, it is a hole dug in a wall or | 
under ground, and carried on like a paſlage | 


which, that is under the place intended to be 


' MINERAL COURTS (S.) ſuch courts as have | 


MIN | 
mines abound, and by which controverſies ' - 
relating to mines are to be determined, 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nei- 
ther vegetables nor animals, as the fox per- 
fect metals, gold, filver, tin, copper, irv 
lead; and the imperfe&t metals which 
peculiarly' called minerals, as antimony, na- 
tive cinnabar, ſulphur, marcaflite, chalk, 
orpine, quickſilver, bole, and ſome ſorts of 
ſtones; to which are added falt-petre, ſal- 
gemm, ſea-ſalt, allum, &c. N 

MI NERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſort of mines, though in an army they are 
called pioneers. 1 

MI'NERVA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever eoncerns wool, who is 
ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 
war; the fictions of the poets relate that 
Vulcan ſtriking Fupiter's head with his ham- 

mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed; 
the Painters repreſent her' in a blue mantle 
embroidered with ſilver. | | 

MINERVALIA (S.) were certain feſtivals 
held the 3d of January and the 16th of March 
by the old Romans, in honour of Minerva 3 

at which time it was uſual to make preſents 
to the ſchool-maſters, : 

MINGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral different 
ſorts of perſons or things together into one 
company, heap, or maſs. | 

MINIATURE (s.) the, art of painting or 
drawing the figures or repreſentations of per- 
ſons, places, or things, very ſmall. 

MI'NIM (S.) with the Muſicians, is a note 
that muſt be ſounded by an inſtrument ot 
voice ſo long as a perſon may leiſurely pro- 
nounce the words one, two ; with the Pain- 
ters, it is a brown, or tawny colour; and 
ſometimes it. is the name of a very ſmall fiſh* 
found in common ponds z and ſometimes it 
is applied to imaginary beings that are ſup- 
poſed to be very little, called pigmies. | 

MINION (S.) with the Printers, is a very ſmall<* 
ſized letter ; alſo a favourite, or perſon who-it 
let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good-will, or 
favour ; likewiſe the names of ſmall pieces of 

. ordnance, from 43+ inches diameter, at the 
bore, 8 foot long, and about one thouſand ' 
pounds weight, to 3 inches diameter, 7 foot 
long, and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
balls and powder proportionable. 

MUNISH (S.) to decreaſe or grow leſs, in num- 
ber or quantity. 3 p< 

MINISTER (S.) an aſſiſtant, helper, waiter, - 
or attendant ; and when applied to Chureh* 
Matters, ſignifies the perſon that officiateen 

or performs the holy offices; when ſpoke of 
State Matters, it means any great officer that” ' 
has the charge of embaſlies or other concerns 
of moment; and by way of . eminence the 
principal favourite or confident of a king or 
prince, by whom mott of the great affairs 


— 


— 


-. 


memorial obſerved in thoſe places where | 


of ſtate are ditected, is called the prime 
Nu iert. 3 2 
| 1 MI NI- E! 


* 


MIN 

— ͤ ferve, helgy or 
aſſiſt, 

MINISTE/RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 
belonging to a miniſter, either of the church 
or in the ſtate. 

MINISTERV or MI'NISTRY (S.) any ſer- 
vice, charge, or employment, but particularly 
applied to Church and State Matters, where it 
means the whole body of perſons or officers 

acdcting in either. | / 

-MINISTRA/TION (S.) . ſerving, officiating, 
performing, or doing the work of a mi- 
nĩſter. : 

MINIUM (S.),, red lead, or that ſtrong colour 
uſed by painters that is made from common 

lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace. 

MINNEKIN (S.) a proud, nice, mincing 
laſs; alſo a very ſmall and curious fort of 
Pins, uſed by the ladies to pin up their fine 

laces, cambricks, muſlins, &e. 

MEFNNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 
merly obſerved for the general commemora- 
tion of the fouls of the deceaſed, for whom 


there were particular offices appointed, and | 


faid; alſo the prognoſticks or fore-runners 
of a diſeaſe. 

MINOR (S.) a younger, inferior. or lefler than 
another; and in Lazo, is a perſon male or. 
female, that is under 21 years of age; ina 
Z_ Argumentation, it is the latter part of 
a ſyllogiſm, called the aſſumption. 

MINORTTEs or MINORS (S.) friers of the 


order of St. Francis, who are divided into 


Conventualt, Obſervations, Recollefts, and Ca- 

Puchim, from whom the great ftreet facing 
- Aldgate church is called the Minories, upon 
' "account of one of their cloifters that was for- 

merly there, | 
MINORIT y (S.) the ſtate, age, or condit;on 


of a perſon that is under the age appointed by | 


law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or under 
their own direction. | ; 
MINOS (S.) the king of Crer-, who firſt ci- 
vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
live under ſettled laws; he is by the poets 
feigned to be the ſon of Jupiter by Europa; 
and, for a confiderable time, compelled the 


Athenians to pay a tribute of young men and | 


virgins, till Tbeſers killed Taurus his famous 
champion; for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
is called the judge of hell; the painters re- 
preſent him with long, curled, and brown 
hair, wearing on his head a gold crown, 


and clothed in a robe of blue and 6]ver, | 


with golden buſkins on his legs. 
MIVNOTAUR (S.) a monſter made by the 

poets, part a man, and part a bull, ſaid to 

be born of Paſipbae wife of Minos. | 


MINO'VERY (S.) a Law Term for a treſ- 


paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an en- 

gine or device ta catch the.deer with one's 

hand. | | 
MYNSTER (S.) the church that 


belongs to a 
monaſtery or convent. ig 


| 


MINT (S.) an aromatick 


their creditors, and by force of arms riotouſ 


ſometimes 4 carats alloy; and the ſilver was 


the reigns of king James I. and Charles I. 2s 


began in 1663 and is thus prepared; firſt 


MINSTREL (s.) any one, whether male or 


MIN 


female, that plays upon muſical inftrumy 
or fings methagically. . ens © 


i d fix f 
muſcle pratically performed, either y a de mill 


or inſtrument. a 
8 garden herb 

in ſalads; alſo a place in Soutbꝛua- * 
perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 


defended themſelves againſt all legal dne iy 0 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity o rout m 
money, but generally means the place in tþ ume. 
Tower of London where the current coin of NUT] 
England is made; the operators were forms tible, ol 
into a corporation, by the charter of kin 1 
Eduard III. in which condition it ſtill cop, an hou 
tinues, and conſiſts of the warden, maſter, zg the 
ccmptroller, aflay-maſter, workers, coi circles 
c&c. who are exempted from all publick of. the 40! 
ces, and their eſtates free from all taxes anj a modi 
pariſh duties; in this prince's time a MINU] 
troy weight of gold was divided into 24 ci. moran 
rats, and each carat into 4 grains; and x buſine 
pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard gull MN 
of England was 23 carats and 3 grains anda of th 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of ally, court: 
which might be either filver or copper; 1 or co 
pound troy of filver was then, and ee whic 
fince divided into 12 ounces, each ounce FPeiſur 
into 20 penny weights, and each pennyweight MINX 
into 24 grains; every grain of filver wa over- 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which were equil MA 
to one grain of gold; and a pound weight of nifie 
old fterling, conſiſting of 11 ounces and tuo pu 


pennyweights of fine filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now; and thus 
the ſtandard for-gold and filver generally con- 
tinued till the reign of Henry VIII. when | 
the gold had ſometimes 1, ſometimes 2, and 


debaſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then to 6 
ounces, and afterwards to 8 ounces of alloy; 
in Edvard the VIth's time the variation of 
the ſtandard was almoſt continual, and in 
queen Mary's time, much alteration was 
I:kewiſe made; queen Elizabeth called in the 
coarſe money of the three preceding reigns, 
and reduced the coin to the old ſtandard; in 


alſo the ſacceeding reigns down to this time, 
the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of al- 
loy ; the hammered money being now called 
in, what is commonly called milled money 1s 
now only current, which method of ,coining 


the gold and filver is caft out of the melting- 
pot into long flat bars, which is drawn thro“. 
a mill to exactly fize the thickneſs for the 
feveral pieces of coin; and then with punches 
called cutters, made the exact ſize of ſhillings 
half-crowns, &c. the round pieces are cut 
out of the flat bars; then every piece is ex- 


, afly weighed and adjuſted, according to the 


intended piece of money, and afterwards they 2 
are edged with letters upon the edges of 
- = = grown 


* 


- 


MIR 

and half crowns, and the ſhillings 
and fix pences are grained, then they are 
blanched; and laſtly, they are brought to 


MIS 
elaſs finely ground and poliſhed, ' and to 
make it opake, ſmeared on the back with 


quickſilver, &c. it is ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs a worthy perſon who, far his ex- 


herb e INT (V.) to coin or make money according | is a pattern fit to be imitated by all who know 
Vark Wien 176 the currency of any nation or people. . or ſee him. 2 
trod fron MINUET (S.) a particular ſort of dance for| MIRTH {S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſatif- 
ms notouſ one or two perſons, or the muſical tune] faction. : x | 
Sal proce, hyed or ſung to the dancers to regulate | MIS, a particle or piece of a word, that of itſelf 
quantity q lber motions, which. is always in triple ſignifies nothing, but when compounded, com- 
l2Ce in th He | | monly _ _— done or ſaid wro 
Nt Coin of K ) little, ſmall, ſcarcely percep- | as in theſe words following. | 3 
ere forms) 33 1 Vene a TOR MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCE/PTION 
r of king MINUTE (S.) in Time, is the both part of (S.) the taking or underſtanding of a thing in 
ſtill cop, an hour; and in Aſtronomy, Geography, Sc. a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the intention of the 
1» maſter, js the both part of a degree of any of the ſpeaker or doer. ; = . 
Br. circles of the ſphere z in Architetture, it is | MISADVUCE (S.) falſe information; alſo bad 
IS off the zoth part of the common meaſure called e cer Or a perſuaſion to do what ought not 

es ang odule, N s to be done. * 
” 2 Pound MINUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- MISADVTISE (V.) to perſuade perſons to ſay or 
0 4. morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any | do what they ſhould not. , 
5 and 1 buſineſs or agreement. MISA'NTHROPIST (S.) one whois hated of 
ard gull MINUTE (S.) the memorandums or records mankind, . 
7 of the court of parliament, or of inferior | MISA'N'THROPY (S.) the hatred of or aver- 
f ally courts for trade, Kc. alſo the hints, heade, fon to or for mankind, = 
ak or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c, MISAPPLY' (V.) to put things or words to 
nd ever which are to be more fully expreſſed at] 2 wrong uſe or purpoſe. e 
Nr leiſure, | | ] MISAPPREHE'ND (V.) to think, judge, or 
weight MINX or MINKS (S.) a proud, nice, wanton | take a matter in a wrong ſenſe. . 
3M orer- curious girl, or young woman. MISAPPREHENSION (S. the underſtanding 
© equa MIPARTY (S.) a term in Heraldry, that fig-| a thing wrong. 1 
"gut of nifies an eſcutcheon that is half way down | MISBECO'MING. (A.) what does not ſuit the 
nd two per pale, and there croſſed by ſome other | condition of the actor; an indecency. 4 
155 partition. | | MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) unlawfully, or ill be- 

tho WW MIQUELE'TS (s,) a fort of  rapparees, rob-| gotten. 


y con- 


me mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion 
we ſee upon them. 


traordinary qualifications, virtue and patience, 


MISBEHA/VE (V.) to act or carry one's ſelf 


| bers, c. that are commonly Spaniſbh foot- ; 
En | Ades a the P iſ e e e wrong, indecent, or out of a character eder 
5 and who po armed with piſtols at their belts, a MISBEHA/VIOUR (S.) acting irregularly, in- 
I Was carbine, and a dagger, | decently, or any ways oftenſiv 8 th HS 
1 MI'RACLES (S.) ftrange, uncommon and] MISBELIE VE (V.) to imagine or think that 
may : to be true that is falſe or abſurd. Fes 

2 to the ar order of nature by a ſuperna- | MISCA'LL (V.) to wrong name, or to 
of tural E to convince 3 of 3 mw a fuk title; alſo to abuſe a perſon with 

thing very e I and againſt their | ill language. | a 
1 the or ; COPIED) , | MISCARRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent 
Beer MIRACULOUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange, won-| behaviour; allo the not ſucceeding in an af- 
i 5 derful, unaccountable to us, and beyond or fair or buſineſs; alſo the irregular or un- 
. out of the common road of action, or ordi- timely bringing forth of a child before its 
1 MIRF FEI Leh gn f MISCARRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 
(S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture o . | ; 
a Water [2 e 1 hs 02. the ſoil of | to ſucceed in buſineſs 3. alſo to bring forth 
A fields or roads in the winter-time. children before the due time. L : 
I; MIRE (V.) to flave, toil, or fatigue a perſon MISCELLANEOUs (A.) various things mixed- 
2 with laborious endeavouring to get through } together in a promiſcuous manner, pecially N 
OF difficulties of any kind, 5 5 ſpoken of poems and other writings Where 
he MERINESS (S.) dirtineſs, muddineſs, ſticki- 2 are put or collected together into 
eis, &, | | 85 one ; W e 

” MURROUR or MIRROR (S,) what is vul-| MISCHA/NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident 2 
a garly and commonly called a looking-glaſs, hurt, or damage a perſon may receive, ſuſtain 4 
. which is the ſurface of any opake body ſo or come to. ; HET 1 
7 poliſhed and regulated, as to be capable of MI'SCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice or 
_ . fefleting thoſe rays or light that fall upon | injury. Ok Zee / DR 
f them; theſe are ſometimes made of heck HISTORY (A.) injurious, hurtfulg pre- 
1 | Judelal. . : 


unaccountable actions, produced contrary 


praſs, or other metal; and ſometimes of | 


—- 
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MIS 


MISCONCE TVE (V.) to apprehend or under- 
| ſtand in a wrong ſenſe, 
MISCO'NSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 
to pervert or miſinterpret the words, actions, 


or intentions of a perſon, 
MISCOQU'/NT (V.) to tell, count, number, or 


reckon up any thing wrong. 


MI'SCREANCY (S.) the nature or vileneſs of | 


a miſcreant's action. 
MI'SCREANT (S.) a vile, wicked, profligate 
fellow, an infidel, or unbeliever of the truths 
and virtues of religion. 
MISDEE DS (S.) all manner of bad actions, 
or evil doings. - 
MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behave irregularly, to 
do things wrong or amiſs. 
MISDEMEA/NOUR (s.) an offence, fault, or 
rar th commonly eſteemed to be of the lower 
claſs, : 
MISE (S.) a Lato term that has various ſigni- 
fications; ſometimes it is an honorary gift, 
or cuſtomary preſent, wherewith the people 
of Wales uſed to ſalute every new king and 
prince of Vales at their entrance upon their 
principality ; anciently it was given in cat- 
tle, wine, corn, &c, for the ſupport of the 
prince's family; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Engliſh crown, the gift 
was Changed into money, the county of 
Flint paying 2000 marks, &c, the county of 
Chefter pays a. miſe or tribute of 5000 marks 
at the change of every owner of the faid 
earldom, for enjoying the privileges of that 
palatinate; at Cheſter they keep a miſe book, 
wherein every town and village is rated; 
Sometimes it means the profits of lands, and 
ſometimes taxes, &c, ſometimes it means a 
joining of ifſue, to try whether the tenant 

or demandant has the right. 

MI'SER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
covetous manner endeavours both to ſave and 
- Increaſe his weaith. | 
MUVSERABLE (A.) a condition or tate of life 
that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 
and aſſiſtance; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor, 

jected creature, 

MUSERABLENESS | (S.) unfortunateneſs, 
wretchedneſs, covetouſneſs, niggardlineſs. 
MISERE RE MEI or CHORDA/PSUS (S.) a 
name given to a violent pain in the guts, pro- 
ceeding from an inflammation or involution 

of them and the periſtaltick motion inverted, 
which occaſions the excrements or ordure to 
be difcharged at the mouth; it is ſometimes 
called volvulus and the iliack paſſion. 
MFSERY (S.) any violent pain, or great 
diſtreſs of body or mind. . 
MISFA'/SHION (V.) to make or do any thing 
irtegularly, ugly, or crooked, 
MISFO/RTUNE (S.) any unhappy action, loſs 
or detriment that comes to a perſon by any 
means. a HSA 


þ 


|MISO'GAMY ! 


; 


MIS 
MISGO'VERN (V.) to rule, dire, commayy, 
or govern things in a wrong manner, 
MISHA'P (S.) ſomething unfortunate, Kurt 

ful, or prejudicial. - 5 

MISH-MASH (S.) a confuſed, irregular mix. 
ture of diſagrèeing materials together. 

MISIMPLOY! (V.) to put words or things to 

a wrong ufz or purpoſe. 

MISINFO'/RM (V.) to tell a perſon a fille 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thing, 

MISINTE/RPRET (V.) to explain thing 
wrong, or to put a falſe conſtruction upon 
them. 

MISJU/DGE (V.) to conclude, think, c 
judge wrong. 

M ISIN (S.) a lay-ftall, dunghill, or rubbih 
mount. | 

MVSLE (V.) to rain in very ſmall drops, like 3 
miſt or fog. 

MISLEA'/D (V.) to guide, direct, or ſhew a 
perſon the wrong way; to perſuade or influ. 
ence him to do what he ought not. | 

MISLVKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expref 
diſſatisfaction at, to reject. 

MISMA'/NAGE (V.) to order, do, or condu& 
things in a bad or wrong manner, | 

MISMA'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, gr 
irregular doings. + | | 

MISMA'/TCH (V.) to put things together ir. 
regularly, and to pair them fo, as they ate 
either diſagreeable to the ſight, or uſeleſs for 
the purpoſe. they were made for, 

MYSNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 

the Fewifh civil and common law, or an ex- 
plication of the law of Moſes ; for the Jews 

believe that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an unwiit- 
ten one, which was 'preſerved among the 
doctors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
famous rabbi Judas the 7785 who wrote 
the Miſna, about the year of Chriſt 180, that 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo- 
ries of thoſe to whom it was communica- 
ted; it is divided into fix parts; the firſt is 
converſant about the diſtinctions of ſeeds in 
a field, the trees, fruits, tithes, &c. the ſe- 
cond regulates the manner of obſerving the 
feſtivals; the third treats of women and 
matrimonial caſes ; the fourth is upon the 
ſubje& of law-ſvits ariſing upon account of 
trade; the fifth is concerning obligations, 
ſacrifices, and every thing that had any rela- 
tion thereto ; the fixth treats of the various 
ſorts of purifications,  _ 

MISNA'/ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing by 

the wrong narne or word of diſtintion. . 

MISO'/CHY MIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy to, 

or hater of chymiſtry, _ _ 

S.) the hating or deſpiſing of 


„ 4+ 24+ =, © 


marriage. 

MISO'GYNY (S.) woman-hating. 

MISPE/ND (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpend, 
mor ne 


" 
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MISGU'VE (V.) to dread, ſear, expect or ap- 
prebend ſote evil, danger, hurt or prejudice | 
is at hand, or will happen. e 
2 . 


7 


amiſs, or to a bad 8 
MISPLA/CE (V.) to diſorder or put things in 
their wrong place. | Jn 
1 55 MISPRUNT 


- 


_ + « 4 
MISPRINT (V.) to print falſe, wrong, or 


eounys 
(PRISON (S.) in Law, is when one 
knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
{on or felony, and will not diſcover him to 
the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but 
Joth conceal the ſame; in all caſes of miſ- 
rifon of treaſon, the offending party for- 
feits his goods for ever, and the profit of 
bis land for the term of his life, and the 
;mpriſonment of his body during the king's 


pleaſure, . 
MISPROPO'RTION (V. to 5 ſize, couple, 
make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, un- 
due, or illegal manner. | 
MISRE/CKON (V.) to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely, - - 
MISREPRESE/NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
explain things in a wrong manner. | 
MISRU!LE (S.) the irregular or bad govern- 
ance of any thing or perſon. 25 
MISS (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
z young girl of the better ſort, and ſome- 
times a term of reproach for a whore or 


bine by ſome particular perſon, and wholly 
at his command, | | 


fide, not to hit the mark, 


* 


MISSAL (S.) the ſervice- book of the church 
of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
uſed on feſtivals, &c. i | 

MISSELDINE, MI/SSELTOE, or MVSLE- 
TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not 
growing on the ground, but on other trees, 
as the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, 
plumb-tree, &c, but that which grows on 
the oak is moſt eſteemed for its phyſical 
virtues; its wood is. eſteemed a ſpecifick for 
the falling fickneſs ; it is alſo uſed for apo- 
plexies and giddineſs; it is both taken in- 
wardly, and hung or wore about the neck; 
the powder is good in pleuriſies, and to force 
e | 1 | 

MISSEN or MI'ZZEN (S.) among the Sai- 


when they ery out one to another, ſet the 
miſſen, change the miſſen, Ec. they always 
mean the ſail, and not the maſt, + 
MISSEN-MAST (S.) is that which ſtands in 
the ſtern of the ſhip; large ſhips require two, 
mſſen-maſts ; that ſtanding next the main- 
maſt is called the main-miſſen, and that 
ew ſtands in the poop, the bonadventure- 
mien, 


miſſen-yard 5 this Gail is cut by the leetch 
twice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
deck to the hounds z its. uſe is to keep the 
thipcloſe to the wind, but if the ſhip gripes too 
much, then they do not uſe a miſſen; when 
a wy is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back 
the ſhip aſtern, and to keep her from fouling. 
er anchor upon the turn of the tide. 
e (A.) ill- made, crooked, de- 
lormed. ; : 


common woman, or one kept as a concu- 


MISS. (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, go of one 


rs, is applied both to maſts and fails; but 


MI'SSEN SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the 


MI'SSION (S.) a ſending from one place to 
another; and when applied Theo/ogi, ay, 
means the ſending miniſters to 8 e 
gofpel to thoſe who never heard it before, 
as to the Indians, both eaſt and weſt, &c. 
the Papiſts are very zealous in this matter, 

and have both ſeminaries for the training up 

of youth for this purpoſe, and a religious or- 
der of prieſts, who go by the name of the 
congregation of the wiſſion, and who oblige 
themſelves to go continually up and down 
the countries to teach and inftrut the peo- 
ple of ſmall towns, villages, &c. in their 
doctrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes 
of their order, not to go where an arch- 
biſhop, biſhop, or provincial reſides, upon 
the ſuppoſition that there is no want of in- 
ſtruction in ſuch places. . 2857 9 
MPSSIONARY-(S.). an eccleſiaſtick, who de- 
votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
ſion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of he- 
reticks, or the converſion of infidels; the 
church of Rome have great numbers of theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally quali- 


- 


— — 


ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſeve- 
ral other parts, they have got great footing; 
| they generally conſiſt of Feſuits; | Carmelites, 
\MI'SSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as = preſent 
| E (A.) ſomething ſent as a t or 
gift; 4 Am — eſpecially of the 
lower ſort or kind, are called letters mifeve, 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
| letters wrote on points of learning, diſs.” 
patches of great moment or concern to a ſtate 
or great company, &. Þ Ting} 
MISSU/RA (S.) the ſinging the hymn called 
' Nunc Dimitris, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom- 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon. g 
MISTA KE 
anat her. N. 
MͤISTEA CH (V.) to inſtruct, direct, or teach 
a perſon wrong. | a 
MISTHOU'GHT (S.) a 
MISTVME (V.) to come, or do things at a 
wrong time, or out of ſeaſon. E 
ML STION or MI'STURE (S.) any kind or 
ſort of mixture. SHE 
MVSTRESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the chief 
or principal perſon of a hcuſe or family of 
the female kind, whether ſingle or married; 
ſometimes a ſweet-heart, or one that a man 
is courting for a wife; and ſometimes a con- 
cubine or whore. ES e 6G 
MISTRU'ST. (S.) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
fion that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
that a buſineſs or thing will not anſwer or 
ſucceed. | 


thought or opinion of a perſon or thing. 


| MISTRUS'TFUL (A.) of a diſpoſition that is 


jealous or ſuſpicious of others. 85 354 
OOO 


(V.) to err or take one thing for 


bad or an ill-thought. = 
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fied with a ſmatch of phyſick and mathema- 


- 


* * 


mitte was the woman's head -dreſs, as the 


*% * 5 
* 1 


jealouſy, &c. | 
MISTS (S.) watery vapours hanging in the air, 
, till they are either drawn upwards by the ſun, 
or by their on weight ſubſide to the earth, 
where in mild weather they become deus upon 
plants, trees, &c, and in ſharp weather conſti- 
tute what we call hoar-froſt, 
MYSTY (A.) dull, cloudy, moift, or thick 
air or weather. | 
MISUNDERSTAIND (V.) to take one thing 
for another, to take things in a wrong ſenſe, 
MISU'SE (V.) to miſapply, or put to a wrong 
- uſe; alfo to beat or abuſe. | 
MI'TCHELS (S.) in Building, are Purbeck- 
ſtones that are kept ready hewrt from 15 inches 
to two feet ſquare, to be always ready to lay 
pavements, yards, kitchens, &c. 


MITE (S.) a ſmall living creature, or worm that | 


breeds in cheeſe; alfo a metaphorical expreſſion 
-for any ſmall help or aſſiſtance of any kind 
whatever; alſo a ſort of vermin that troubles 
the heads or tails of hawks. 
MFTHRIDATE (S.) a phyfical preparation 
compoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, 
.and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote 
againſt poiſon, but it is now out of date for 
that purpoſe z tho? it is ſtill uſed as an opiate. 
MYTIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, paciſy, 
aſſuage, moderate, or. take off the ill appre- 
ſion that a perſon may have taken to or 
"againſt another. e 8 
MITIG ACTION (S.) à pacifying, allaying, 
or taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an epi- 
nion, decree, or puniſhment. | | 
MITRAL VAEVES (S.) in Aratomy, are 


the two valves in the heart, thus called from 
their likeneſs or fimizitude to a mitre, they | 


are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary vein 
in the left ventricle of the heart; their office 
is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and prevent 
the return of the blood through the pulmo- 

» vein into the Jungs again. — 

MI TRE or MI TER (S.) a pomifical orna 
ment, wore on the heads of biſhops and 
ſome abbots on certain ſolemn occaſions; it 
is a round cap, pointed and cleft at the top 
with two pannels hanging down the. ſhould- | 


ers; for diſtinction the abbots wear the mi- f 


tre turned in profile, and bear the croſier in- 
wards, to ſignify they have no ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction out of their monaſteries or cloyſters. 
The popes have, at times, granted the pri- 
vileges of wearing mitres to ſome canons of 
cathedrals; the counts of Zyors in France 
are ſaid to ha ve aſſiſted at church in mitres, 
In Geomany, ſeveral families bear the mitre 
for their creſt, to ſhew they are advocates 
for, or feudatories of ancient abbies, or of- 
ficerg of biſhops, &c, The Pope has four 
mitres, which according to the ſolemnity to 
he performed, or feſtival-day it is wore on, 
is more or leſs magnificent; originally the 


MISTRU'STFULNESS (s.) fuſpiciouſhels, | 


MIZZLING (S.) the falling of rain in very 


MO/ABITES (S. 
Naab, the fon 


: b 


M O A 
dinals wore mitres, but at the couneif at Pt 
ons in 1245, they were a pointed to N 
hats, Which remains to this day; amon 

the Maſors, it is the term for an angle af 
45 degrees, or juſt half a right one, for the 
ſtriking of which they have what they call a 
mitre ſquare, | | 
MI'TTENS (S.) a fort of gloves made of 
weol or worſted, &c. for warmth in the 
. winter-time, of thread, &c. for the ſunt. 
mer-wear, more for womens uſe than mens; 
and commonly but half handed, for the Wy 


vantage of ſewing or doing any other dry 


work in, without having the fingers mugey 
or encumbered. ; 
MT'TTIMUS (S.) a Lax term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one court 
to another, ſometimes immediately and ſome. 
times by a certiorari into the Chancery, and 
from thence by a mittimes into another court: 
ſometimes it ſigniſies a precept directed by a 
juſtice of peace to a goaler, for the receiving. 
and ſafe keeping a felon or other oſtender y 
him committed to the goal. 
MIX (V.) to put various things together, or to 
make one maſs of ſeveral ſimples. c 
MIX T (A.) any thing that has ſeveral ſorts of 
matters or things put together to make uy 
one whole maſs, &c. fo the Arithmetician 


call any number that confiſts of units and 


parts a mixed number, as 3 T, &c. in Ge. 
merry, a mixed angle is that which is made 
by the meeting together of a right line and 
a curve, and theſe ſolids or figures that are 
bounded by ftraight and curved lines an 
called mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks 
are thoſe praQical branches or parts that 
apply the properties of quantity to buſineſt 
or material objects, as arithmetick to trade, 


geometry to ſurveying, gauging, aftronomy, 


navigation, &c, 


MIXTURE (S.) a compoſition, maſs, or heap 


made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things. 
ſmall drops, cr miſty ſhowers. 1 
a people deſcended from 
Let, by his eldeſt daughter; 
their habitation was beyond Jordan, and the 
Red-ſea, on each fide the river Anon; this 


country was at firſt poſſeſſed by a race of 


giants, called Zmims, from whom the Moa- 
bites took it, and afterwards the Amorites 
took part of it from them, which part Moſet 
took from the Amorites, but was forbid by 
God to moleſt the Moabites, though there al- 
ways ſubſiſted a great antipathy between the 
Moabites and Iſraelites, which in future times 
begat great wars between them; upon Ba- 


lak king of Moab's endeavouring to perſuade 


Balaam to curſe Iſrael, God forbid the Mea- 
bites entering into the congregation of his 
people, even to the tenth generation, becauſe 
they refuſed the Ifraelites a paſſage through 
their country, and to ſupply them with 


bread and water in thelr neceſſities; alſo a 
| cant 
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t name for bailiffs and their followers ; \MO'CK. SONG (S.) one that banters another's 
1d for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging| ſong in the ſame words or tune. 


® rar e, Ke. | | MO DAL. (A.) the form or manner of being or 
my. MOAN (V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, forrow| exiſting. ? | 2 
„ben b or after any perſon or thing, [MO'DBURY (s.) in Devonſsire, a pretty good 
o be MOAN (S.) a forrowing, lamenting, grieving, town, ſeated in a bottom between two hills, 
9 bewailing, &c. has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
made MOAT or MOTE (S.) a ditch or trench dug diſtant from London 170 computed, and 23 
in h wund 2 houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, | meaſured miles. 1 - \ 
he ſu ' for the conveniency of letting in water, as a MODE (S.) a way, manner, or faſhion of 
| * prevention to ſurprize, &c. ſometimes they dreſs, that obtaing at ang time on x 
the 5 ire dry and very deep, &e. alſo a very ſmall] people, which commenly is mutable z with 
= irticle of matter, ſuch as are only diſcernible| the Philoſophers, it is that which determines 


—Y b the naked eye in the ſun- beams. any thing, to be or exiſt in any particular 
0B (S.) is ſometimes taken for, and applied] manner, and without which it cannot be at 8 
yrit by to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of the] all, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
i meaner fort of the people; and ſometimes} mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 
' for a particular ſort of cap or head-dreſs| ſubſtance for it to exiſt in, as roundneſs can- 
worn by women, which have lappets ſhorter] not be at all conceiyed, wholly. abſtracted 


4 than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a ſort of from ſomething to exiſt in that way, form, 

4 by ; undreſs. _ Sg | or malle, though there may be a great variety 

teirinz Mob (v.) to get together in a riotous manner] of different things conſidered, exiſtintz aſter 
and inſult perſons; alfo to go in or through a] the ſame way or mode; the general conception 


crowd upon the ground to ſee ſheus,  ſights,| of mode is internal and external; the internal 
Et. alſo to dreſs up in a ſort of diſguiſe, are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, as round- 


Gros. O'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, neſs in a bowl, crookedneſs in a finger, &c. 
aha difrderly. 3 . external are certain adjuncts added to the 
ce up MOBILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may] thing, as clothing to the body, e. 


be moved; in the ancient Aer they | MO/DEL (S.) the original or pattern by which 


7 | ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was] another thing is made; and this commonly is R 
Ce. above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of architec- 
made which was ſuppoſed. to be the firſt mover, ture, that are made to ſhew how a grand | 

e and and to carry all the lower ſpheres round along] building will appear when it is built in the 

te with it, by its rapidity communicating a] ſame. proportion; among the Szawarzes, the 

518 motion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours. | little figure made in clay to be 2 guide to 


MOBILITY (S.) is ſometimes applied to the] their hewing the large figure they are ia- » J 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar - people, or | tending to make, is thus called; it is alſs 4 


t 
75 to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- the diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a 
ade, orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or-fa-| column in any of the orders, from whence 
my, city of any body or thing to move; and in] all the members of the building are propor- 
this ſenſe it is applied to the earth by the] tioned, and this is commonly divided into 

eap modern aſtronomers, Pope Paul V. appointed| 60 parts, called degrees; and this is ſome- | 
5. commiſſioners to examine into Copernicus s re-| times called maduie. * 85 2 
ery riving the opinion of the earth's mobility, | MO'/DEL (V.) is either to make the original, -* 
N who reſolved, that the ſcholars might main - like which another thing is to be made, or - of 
om tain the poſſibility of the earth's mobility as anf to work after or from ſuch an original, or "4 
er; hypotheſis, but forbad the aſſerting it as a] copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 
the demonſtrated and known truth, becauſe they [| building, ſtatue, c. 5 5 
his imagined it oppoſed ſeveral texts of ſcripture. -| MO'DERATE(V.) to appeaſe, temper, qualify, 

af 1 $3 a reſtoring diſlocated bones to | adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons z- to ex- - 

1. their proper ſeat, joint, or place. plain the meaning of an aſſertion, poſition, or 

. MOCK (V.) to deride, jeer, make game of, ſet | argument; alſo to abate, leſſen, or malte 

G at nought; alſo to ſpeak. the ſame words after eaſy the charge, fine, mulct, or puniſhment +4 
y another by way of banter, &c. alſo to deceive laid upon a perſon. Ho | 1 
7 or impoſe upon. 6 | MO/DERATE (A.) reaſonable, equitable, that * 
5 MOCA/DOS (S.) the thrums or ends that keeps within due bounds, that does not break 

9 weavers make in weaving fine worſted ſtuffs, | out into extravagancies of any kind. | 

and which are uſed to darn or mend holes in |MO'DERATENESS or MODERA/TION (S.) 

le tockings or other garments, that happy diſpoſition of mind that ſedately 

* MO'CKERY (S.) jeſting, bantering, derifion, conſiders the reaſonableneſs, juſtice, and 

8 flouting or ſcoffing at. e equity of a thing that a perſon does or for- 


e MO'CK PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other] bears, and that makes proper allowances' for 
ey | 

1 10 %, as the Rehearſal. the actor and action. A 

; 0CK ROMA/NCE (S.) one that ridicules} MODERA/TOR (S.) one who is appointed a 

: $3369 | judge or arbitrator between contending par- 


other romances, as Don Quixote, 


. 
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nes; alſo one that endeavours to perſuade 
people that are quarrelling, to peace and love, 
dy thewing both ſides their fault. 
MODERN (A.) any tbing that has been 
found out, made, or introduced within a 
few years; and this is various, according to 


all medals thut have been ſtruck within 300 


years are called modern; all thoſe authors 


that have wrote in the Latin tongue fince 
Betius, are called mecdern ; the aſtronomy 
and architecture that are now generally 
received, though they are but the revival of 
what was ſome thouſand years ago, are called 
MO'DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late uſe 
or invention of any thing. So 
MO'/DERNS (S.) the people now living, or that 
did live within a few centuries of this time, 
are thus called, 
MO'DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtuous ; 
alſo-daſhful or ſname· faced. | 
MO'DESTY or MODESTNESS (S.) that 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, diſ- 
cretion, decency, and ſhame - facedneſs of be- 
haviour; the Painters repreſent modeſty as a 
very beautiful virgin cloathed in blue, 
. MO'DICUM{{(S.) a ſmall quantity, or little 
matter of any thing. = : 
MODIFICA/TION' (S.) the act of making 
or doing any thing in this or that particular 
manner. | | | 
MO DIF (V.) to make, do, or endue any 
thing in this or that manner, or with any 
particular properties or affections, 
MODELION (S.) in Architefure, ſometimes 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided 
for the convenience of taking parts; and 
ſometimes: ornaments in the cornice of the 
Jonic, Cormtbian, and Compoſite order, being 
ſmall brackets or conſoles put under the ſoffit 
br bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeem- 
ing to ſupport the Jarmier, though in reality 


they are only ornaments ; they ought always | 


to be placed exactly over the middle of the 
column; they are particularly affected in the 
Corinthian order, where they are frequently 
enriched with ſculpture; their form is like 
an Y inverted. 

' MQDVQLUS (S.) is an inſtrument uſed by 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, contuſions, 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially 
in or about the head, made in the form of 
the ſegment of a cone with a ſaw or teeth 
filed all round the bottom circle; and thoſe 
of them that have a center ſpike to ſtick 


thoſe that have not are called females; it is 
improper to uſe this inſtrument, unleſs the 
chips and prominencies of the bones prick, 
or the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, 
and the lower broken, or when the extra- 
vaſated blood would choak a man with 
corruption; - 


- 


MQ'DISH (A.) gay, wry, agreeable to, or 


MO'/DULATE (V.) to regulate 


, MODUL A/TION (S.) the act 
the ſubjects it is applied to; as for inſtance, |' 


MODULE 


MOGO'L (S.) is ſometimes taken for the em- 


to ſouth, containing 40 Kingdoms, that take 


- fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 


4 or 500,000 perſons may be ſeen waſhing or 


MO'HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture made 


MOIL (V.] to ſlave, 


N O1 
Ol 
following of the preſent manner 
living, 44. K 8 
the 
harmony of a piece of muſick, and ny 
regular tranſition: from one key to another ; 
2 ; 2 of turnin 

warbling, or regulating the voice or infiry. 
ment to perform a piece of muſick harms. 
niouſly, | 

| (5.) in Arcbitecture, is the ſame 
with Model, or a ſtanding meaſure from 
which all the parts are regulated 3 and this 
is or may be divided into more or leſs parts 
according to the order the building is to be 
erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 
performer, 


pire or kingdom; called alſo Indifan, con- 
taining the moſt part of the continent of the 
Ladies; this empire has Tartary on the north, 
Perfia on the weſt, the river Gange ani 
ſome mountains on the ſouth, and other 
mountains on the eaſt; is 650 leagues long 
from eaſt to weſt, and about 450 from north 


their names from the chief towns, of which: 
Agra and Delli are the principal, upon at- 
count of the emperor's reſidence ; this coun- 
try is well inhabited near the great river, 


Kc. The people are 'tawny, having black 
hair, and love the Europeans ; the river Gar 
705 runs through the country from north to 
outh, and being exceeding good and ſweet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of ſanc- 
tifying, and in conſequence” of this opinion 


bathing in it; ſometimes this term ſignifies 
the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-day 
laſts: five days, at which time they weigh 
him, -and if he weighs more than he did the 
year before; they make great rejoicings; af- 
ter being weighed, he fits on the richeſt of his 
thrones, where the lords greet him, and make 
preſents ; the ladies, governors of provinces 
and towns, ſend their preſents alſo; fo that 
in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, filver, 
elephants, &c, he that day receives between 
two and three millions ſterling. 


of ſilk and hair, generally uſed for the fut- 
niture of houſes. 


MOIDORE (S.) a Portuguexe gold coin cur. 


rent among us for 27 ſhillings, and ſtruck 


for four mill-rees among themſelves, 
MO!IETY (S.) is generally underſtood as a L 
into the ſkull, &c, are called males; and 


{erm for the half of any thing in number ot 
value, PS 
drudge, work or toil 
hard or much; alſo to daub or ſmear with 
dirt, mud, &c. 


MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has a & | 


gree of wet in it, 


MOISTEN{V.) to damp, or make wet, to 


Pour water or . a wy 110781 
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M © I, 
MOISTNESS (S.) the being wet or damp, or 
having a portion of liquor in or upon a thing. 
MOVSTURE (S.) wetnets, dampneis, or that 

cold wateriſhneſs that is in the air, or other 
tter or thing. 11 N 
1014 or MOLE (S.) with the Anatomiſts, 
is variouſly applied; ſometimes it means a 


round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
thigh and leg, where the Knee, excepting 


this bone, is begirt with a membranous liga- | 


ment, and then they call it patella or rotula ; 
ſometimes it means a fleſhly or ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance, without bones or bowels, which is of- 
ten black like concreted blood, and fome- 
times extreme hard, and this' is brought 
forth by ſome women inſtead of a child, and 
is then called a mogn-calf, or falſe con- 
ception, and this ſometimes continues two or 
three years in the womb, and differs from 
an embryo, by having no placenta to receive 


nouriſhment from the motyer, but is im-| 
mediately joined to the womb, and nouriſh- | 


ed thereby, having a kind of vegetative 
life, and thereby growing or increaſing in 
bulk; it is diſtinguiſhed from a true con- 
ception by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from fide to ſide, and by the 
belly's being equally ſwelled every way ; 
the breaſts ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 
filled not with true milk, but a crude mat- 
ter; to bring it away, ſometimes. violent 
purgings and bleedings are uſed, and ſome- 
times emmenagogues; and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 


dangerous. f 

MOLA/SSES or MOLO/SSES (S.) the dregs, 
ct groſs fluid part that remains after boiling 
ſugar, vulgarly called treacle. 

MO'LDER (V.) to crumble, or waſte away, 

to conſume or fall into duſt or powder, 

MOLE (S.) in Military Archite&ure, is a pier 
or very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
great ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
a bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
defend the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the 
waves, and to prevent the paſſage of any 
veſſel without leave; ſometimes it means a 
harbour; among the Romans, it was uſed 
ſometimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 

ner of a round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 
ſulate, encompaſſed with columns, and co- 
vered with a dome, The mole of the em- 
peror Adrian, now the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
was the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all 
others ; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 
apple, wherein was a golden urn, confaining 
the emperor's aſhes; alſo a ſpot or mark in 
the ſkin, ſometimes lying even with it, or 
fat upon it, and ſometimes protuberant above 
the ſurface thereof; alſo the name of a crea- 
ture with a very black and ſmooth fur, that 
Chiefly lives within the furface of the earth, 
of under pr nd, 

MO'LEST (V.) to trouble, 


i interrupt, vex, diſ. 
quiet, grieve, or perplex. N 


which under this circumſtance is often very | 


MOL. 
MoLE STATION (S.) any kind of trouble, 
hindrance, vexation, or diſturbance. 
MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Malina, a 
Spaniſ Jeſuit, reader of the divinſty- lectures 
20 years in the univerſity of Evora in Portu- 
gal, who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 65 
years, who in his book of the conſiſtency of 
grace with free-will, gave riſe to the diſputes 
upon the ſubject of grace and predeſtination, 
which has made fo great a noiſe in the world, 
eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Dominicans, 
who not only maintained publick theſes, but 

_ alſo preferred an information againſt it, to 
the inquiſition at Valladolid, and alſo to the 
ſame tribunal in the kingdom of Caſtile. The 
cauſe, was afterwards carried to Name, where 
pope C/rment VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxiliis in 1597, when after ſeveral meet- 
ings of the cardinals, and others called in for 
conſultation, the Dominicans and Jeſuits were 
heard before the pope and congregation ; af- 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pontificate of Paul V. when the divines 


but the pope refuſed to ſign it, and diſmiſſed 
the diſputants, Auguſt 31, 1607, by acquaint- 
ing them he would publiſh his decifion when 
he thought proper, prohibiting the parties in 
the mean time, from ſtigmatizing each other, 
and enjoining the ſuperiors of both orders, to 
puniſh thoſe ſeverely who ſhould contravene 
this prohibition, 
MOLVTICN 8.) a grinding, breaking, or 
making ſmall, _ 
MO'LLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifying, aſ- 
ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflammation 
in the body, or anger in the mind. £ 
MO'LLIFYING (A.) ſoftening, aſſuaging, ap- 
peaſing, reconciling. : 
MO'LOCH,  MO'/LECH, MI'LCOLM, or 
ME/LCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonites. 
Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the Iſraelites 
to dedicate their children to Mcech, by mak - 


that god; thoſe who offended were to be put 
to death for their crime, and God threatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely ; from this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards were 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
tomed to this idolatry while in Egypt. Solo- 


of Olives, and Manaſſeh long after imitated 
his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
the fire in honour of Moloch. It was. chiefly 


eaſt of Jcruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
-mitted ; commentators imagine that their 
children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
Moloch, and by this luſtration to purify them, 
it being a uſual ceremony upon other occa- 


they actually burnt their children in facrifice 
in honour of this falſe deity, * The rabhins 


| 


aſſure vs, that the old Nolech was made of 
3 | | 


called in for advice, being againſt Moling's 
doctrine, a bull was drawn up againſt it; 


ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 


mon built a temple to Moloch upon the mount 


in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom, to the 


ſions amon gthe Pagans; though others think 


braſs, 
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© brafs, fitting upon a throne of the ſame metal, MONAPES (S.) che fingle figures or a 
adorned with a royal crown, having the head | uſed in arithmetical calculations, or , conver 
ol à calf, and his arms extended, as if to em-] numbers that can be expreſſed by one 5 the ft 
' brace any one; when they deſigned to offer} figure, as 5, 7, 9, &c. ple, a1 
any children to him, they heated the ſtatue MONARCH (S.) a prince that rules or gorem eg an 
within with a great fire, and when it was ex- fingly or alone, os 1 
ceeding hot, they put the miſerable victim MONA'RCHICAL(A.) belonging, or accordin Hal ab 
within h's arms, which was ſoon conſumed to the laws, manners, and cu of a mo. verſitic 
dy the violence of the heat; and that the | narchy. | only 
© cries of the children might not be heard, they | MO'NARCHY (3) any large ſtate or king. more 
made a great noiſe with drums and other in-] dom governed by one magiſtrate, in whom reftris 
Aruments ; ſome alledge that Moloch was the] the ſapreme power is lodged; and this is of the 
ſame with Saturn, to whom human victims] ſometimes abſolute, containing both thelegi. 14th « 
were alſo offered; others that it was Mercury, lative and executive power; and this is com. deavOL 
FVienus, or Mars. 5 monly called an arbitrary government, ſuch by mi. 
MO LTEN (A.) any thing melted, caſt, or run as France, Cc. now is; and ſometimes it i long 
by the founder. | tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtatesgr were 
MO'LTING or MOU'LTING (S.) a ſhed-| great men of the kingdom, both among the of the 
ding cr caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, | nobility, gentry, and commonalty ; and thi kings, 
horns, &c, which to moſt creatures happens is called a mixed monarchy, as in Enplad, exemf 
_ annnally, | 8 where the legiſlative power is in the hands of juriſdi 
MOME. (S.) a dull, bleckiſh, heavy fellow. the fates or parliament, and the executire . perial 
MO/IAENT (S.) conſidered as applied to Time, | power is veſted in the king or monarch ab- forme 
is the leaſt portion or part that can be ima-] ſolutely; only it is to be noted, the king has leaſt b 
gined, and uſually is called an inſtant; | a negative power in laws propoſed to be obli. endov 
When conſidered and applied to the new] gatory upon the people; and he has likeyif to ſer 
. doctrines of infinites, and infinitely ſmall| the power of diſſolving, proroguing, and MONA 
parts of quantity, or generative principles of | ſummoning the parliament, but no power tg Jongit 
magnitude, being conſidered as having no] raiſe money, otherwiſe than by virtue of the cloifte 
determined magnitude of their own, but | laws conſented to by parliament, The geie- MONT 
only inceptive thereof; in Mechanicls, it is | ral diviſion of the old chronology. is regulatet accor 
the ſame with impetus, or quantity of mo- by the four grand or univerſal Monarchies, via, the fi 
tion in apy moving body; and ſometimes | the Afſjrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman, MON] 
it is uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf; ſeme- | though ſome reckon but two, wiz, the B- gener 
times it is applied to the power by which | | bylonian and Roman; the general cuſtom of ſome 
moving bodies continually change place. mcnarchies is to be ſucceſſive from father ty and t 
MOMENTANEOUS or MO'MENTARY | fon, &c. but there are ſome where they ae rever! 
{4 ) ſomething of very ſhort duration, or that | elective, as Poland, &c. yet the moſt abſolute is cor 
aſts a very ſmall time. 3 monarchies have many inftances of the. ſuc. termi 
MOME/NTOUS (A.) of great confequence, | ceflion's not being hereditary, may 
concern, value, or worth, ' MONASTE RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or there 
MO'MUS (s.) the god of jeſting, among the] belonging to a monaſtery, coins 
Poett, (who fanſied himſeff the ſon of ſleep | MO'NASTERIES (S.) are properly cells, for ads 
by the night) he did nothing elſe but ex-] ſingle, ſolitary monks, but afterwards the + tedal 
amine the actions and words of gods and] cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternities c. 
men, on purpoſe to rebuke and deride them;| were ſo called; they were firſt introduced long 
3 the fable ſays, that being choſen by Neptune, | into great cities in the weſt by Zuſebius, biſhop gold, 
2 Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment] of Vercelles; St. Bafil in the qth century lad 1 
if concerning the excellency of their works, | down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in the 2 
| | he blamed them all; Neptune, becauſe he] eaſt, and St. Benner, in the 6th century, in this 
| made not his bull with horns before his eyes, | the weſt, which order was ſubdivided into 3 only 
| or on his oulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or | great many branches; at firſt monafens in pt 
ſtrongly: Miner vo, for building a houſe that were places of ſtrict diſcipline and auſterit), _ vali 
'- . coujd not be removed in cafe of bad neigh- and publick ſchools for the inſtruction and way 
bdours; and Vulcan for making a man with-| education of youth; formerly the biſhops dern 
out a little window in his breaſt, that his ill] palaces were called monaſteries, into which adva 
deſigns and treacheries might be ſeen; from] the people ſometimes retired from the world, file 
him ail carpers and over-nice criticks are] that they might have the better opportunities copp 
called Amte [The Painters repreſent him] to read and expound the ſcriptures, and in- plat 
in a darkiſh- coloured robe, and his beard and] ftru& young people in piety and good princi. : of o 
hair party- coloured. I ples; during the ravages of the Gothe and ever 
MO/NACHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to thef PFundals, the Huns, Franks, and Almain!, ther 
1 ſtate or condition of a monk. I monaſteries werg the only ſanctuaries for 15 
_ MO/NMACHISM (S.) the flate or condition of | forts of learning and learned men, fron MO 
the monks. 5 ; N hence iſſued forth great numbers wy — Ag 
| 5 1 
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MON 


excellently qualified both to govern and 
convert, which as neceſſarily gained them 


ple, and princes gave them great indulgen- 
ces and privileges, they as well as their ſub- 
jects receiving their education from them, 
till about the year one thouſand, when uni- 


verſities and colleges for learning the ſciences | 


only were erected, and the monaſteries were 
more confined to religious obſervations: and 
reftritions than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat 
of their eſteem was eclipſed till about the 
13th century, when the Mendicant friers en- 
deavoured to reſtore their former reputation, 
by mixing philoſophy and ſchool-divinity a- 
long with their other performances; ſome 
were called monaſteries royal, upon account 
of their being endowed by the munificence of 
kings, which by degrees grew ſo big, as to be 
exempt both from epiſcopal and patriarchal 
juriſdiction, and ſubject only to royal or im- 
perial viſitations; the abbots or heads being 
formerly choſen by kings or emperors, or at 


leaſt by their direction, and being immediately | 


endowed out of the crown-lands, were obliged 

' to ſerve the prince in his wars, 

MONA'STICAL or MONA'SFICK (A.) be- 
longing to, or after the manner of a convent, 
cloiſter, monk, or nun. 

MONDAY (S.) the ſecond day of the week. 
according to the Chriſtian computation, or 
the firſt working-day. he 

MONEY or MONY (S.) pieces of metal, 
generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ſome” prince, king, &c. on the one fide, 

and the arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 
reverſe, with ſome motto round it; and this 
is commonly gold or filver of a certain de- 
terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may be enabled truly to adjuſt the value 
thereof, in proportion to their own 3 theſe 
coins thus made, are, as it were, the ſtand- 

ads for all other commodities, they being ra- 
ted at ſo many crowns, pieces of eight, pounds, 
&. and though this way of traffick has been 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 
gold, ſilver, and braſs, of certain ſums of mo- 
„of purchaſes made with money, of money 


| this was not coĩged or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and ſilver in maſs, or ſmall lumps, 
in pieces, which was taken by weight, and 
_ valued according to its purity, for the ancient 
way of commerce was by barter z the mo- 
derns have introduced copper money for the 
advantage of change, and where gold and 
fler is ſcarce, as in Stveden, where a dollar 
copper mint is as big as a common: ſized 
plate, which in ſilver would be about the ſize 
of our half crown; beſides the real money that 
every people or nation have current among 
them, there is an imaginary money, or money of 
accompt, to which the real have relation. 


the efteem of all ranks and degrees of peo- | 


a certain weight, &. yet it is ſuppoſed | 


MON 
MO/NEYERS (S.) thoſe who work in, or 
make the money; alſo thoſe who trade in 
exchanging one coin for another, &c. 
MO!/NEYLESS (A.) that has no money, or one 
that wants money for his uſe or bufineſs, 
MO/NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traf- 
ficker; and when the particular buſineſs is 
wanted, they add the name of the employ to 


it, as 2 epoodmonger, &c. ; 
MO/NGREL (8.) a ſort of degenerate or 


ſometimes to men begot of patents of different 
nations or religions. . ; 
MONI'TION (S.) a term in the Civil Law, for 
a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to a 
clerk to reform his manners, upon information 
given of his leading a ſcandalous or vicious 
life; alſo any advice, warning, or counſel 
given to any fort of offenders whatever. 
MONITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, or 
reformer of diſorders ; but is commonly re- 
ſtrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in a ſchool, 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook the 
reſt, and to imform him of the particular per- 
ſons that are either negligent at their proper 
exerciſes, or diſorderly in their behaviour, 
MO/NITORY (A.) difcourſes, viſions, dreams, 
or any thing elſe that adviſes, warns, or en- 
deavours to reform either perſon or thing. 
MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, 
and the common way of life, obliges him- 
ſelf by vows, to obſerve patticular 'rules or 
orders, according to the. religious order he 
enters himſelf à member of, of which there 


are many ſorts, | | 


alſo the place where a number of them live 
together, * | ; | 
MONKEY (S.) a creature ſomewhat reſembling 
the human ſpecies, and which imitates them 
in many of their actions; they are ſometimes 
called apes, 25 * 
MO'NKISH (A.) after the manner or cuſtom 
of the monks. t 0 
MO/NMOUTH (S.) che ſhire- town of Mon- 
mouthſhire, is a very ancient town, and has 
ſtill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, 
and baſtions; and alſo a large caſtle now in 


ſtrong place, and by its natural fituation may 
again be eaſily made ſo; it is in no very 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, its principal 
traffic lying with Briftol, and by means of 
the Wye; notwithſtanding Which it is a 
handſome, large, and well- built town, fitu- 
ate at the conflux of the Vye and Munneracu, 
over each of which it has a bridge, and a 
third qver the river Tro!by, ſo that it is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with water; it is a borough 


council men, a town clerk, &c. has à very. 


corn and proviſions ; it ſends one member to 


MONEY'D (A.) wealthy, rich poſſeſſed of, or 
7 - ? A ; 


EF and 127 meaſured miles. | 
7 r 1 A 


mixed ſpecies of creature; and it is applied 


MONK ERV (S.) the profeſſion of a mon; 


ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a very 


town, governed by two be OY | 
confidersble market weekly on Saturday, for 


parlament ʒ. diſtant from Lenden 109 com- 


MON 


MONMOUTHSHIRE (S.) was formerly part 
of Wales, and is in the dioceſe of Llandaf, 
but now it is an Engliſh county; and though 
it is very hilly and woody, yet it is exceed- 
ing fertile and healthful, the hills feeding 
abundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 
lies bearing great crops of corn, great quan- 
tities whereof the Bri//e/ merchants export 
to Portugal, &c, there is alſo much graſs, 
occaſioned by its being exceedingly well 
watered with a great number of ſmall ri- 
vers, which generally empty themſelves into 
the Sedern-ſca; it is divided into 6 hundreds, 
in which are 7 market-towns, and 127 pa- 
rithes ; it is about $0 miles in circumference, 
and has about 6500 houſes, in which are 


computed about 40,c00 perſons; it ſends 3 


members to pariiament, vi. 2 for the coun- 
ty, and 1 for the county-town, called Mon- 
mouth, 


MONO'CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni- 


corn, and this may be a creature by land with 
one horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſh. 

MO'NOCHORD (S.) an inſtrument that or- 

gan and other muſical inftrument-makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with ; 
it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivid- 
ed into divers parts, upon which a ftring is 
ſtretched pretty tight over two bridges pla- 
ced at the two extremes, which has likewiſe 
a moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances of the line, and by ſounding it at the 
ſeveral intervals, it will be ſound the ſounds 
or tones dear the ſame proportion to one an- 
ether as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes called the harmonical canon ; 
there are monmchords with 48 fixed bridges to 
ſave the trouble of moving; this term is alſo 
applied to ſome practical inſtruments with 
one firing, as the trumpet marine, &c. 
OA (S.) a picture all of one 
our, 

MO'NODY (S.) a ſong of ſorrow and lamenta- 
tion ſung bv one perſon. 

MONC/GAMY (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being but once married, though the wife. or 

huſband die the one long before the other. 

MONOGRAM (S.) a fort of cypher or cha- 


racter, that under one letter, or the begin- 


ning letters of ſeveral words interwove into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
veral words; they have been anciently uſed 
upon many occaſions; for the explanation 
of their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes 
have been wrote. x 
MONO'/LOGIST (S.) one that is deſirous of 
having all his talk in a company to himſelf. 
MO/NOLOGUE or MONO'/LOGY (S.) a dra- 
matick ſcene, where only one perſon is intro- 


duced ſpeaking or talking to himſelf; a ſoli- 


loquy. W 
MONOMACH (S) a duel or ſingle eombat, 
a fighting of two hand to hand. | 
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 MONOPE'TALOUS (A.) a term the 
Betaniſts, applied to thoſe flowers that ha 
only one undivided leaf. ” 
MONO'POLIST (S.) one who endeavoun h 
get all the goods cf one ſort or kind into hi 
hands, | | | | 
MONOPOLTZE (V.) to collect all the 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them intg 
one or few hands, in order to {ell then 
again at an advanced or extravagant rate g 
price; againſt which practice the wiſdum gf 
all nations has made ſevere laws, eſpecialy 
relating to thoſe commodities, upon which 
the life or health of the ſubject immediate) 
depends, as corn, &c. 1 
» 3 
MONO'POLY (S.) an unlawful trade, wha 
one or more perſons combine together. ty 
ingroſs the whole of a commodity into they 
hands, to ſell it out at à very advance 
price; alto when the king by his letters pz 
tents, forbids any perſon. but the inventy, 
&c. to trade in any particular fort. of con. 
modity. 
' MO'NOPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia, 28 big u 
a common bull, who, when he finds himſelf 
cloſely purſued, voids ſo ſharp and fiery n 
ordure, that it poifons and kills thoſe imne: 
diately upon whom it falls, 
MONOPTERE (S.) in the ancient Archie. 
ture, was a ſort of temple covered with 4 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil. 
lars only, having no walls. 
MONO#PTICK (S.) a one-eyed perſon, q 
one that ſces but with one eye, 
MONOPTO'/TE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
thoſe Latin or Greek nouns that have no variz- 
tion, or are the ſame in all caſes, 
MONO/RHYME (S.) a peetical compoſition, 
where the Jines continually end in the fane 
terminations or zhymes, ; 
MONO'/SCELES (S.) people of Etbiapia, who 
as the ancients reported. had but one leg, yet 
were extraordinary jumpers; they were alſo 
called Sciopedes, becauſe their feet would 
ſhadow the body, Fe 
MOQNO'/STICHON (S.) an epigram that con- 
fiſts of but one ſingle verſe, | 
| MONO'SYLLABLE (S.) a word that is all 
| 3 at once, or that has but one ſyll- 
ble. | 
 MONSO/ONS (S.) certain fixed or regular 
winds that periodically blow upon one point, 
that is, fix months inwards, and the other 
| fix months outwards; but in the Indian 
ocean, the winds are partly general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and partly 
periodical, which latter are commonly called 
trade-winds. : | 
MONSTER (S.) any thing or creature very 
much deformed, and differing from the com- 
mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, 35 
ther by having a ſuperabundance of parts, 
deũciency or change, or different ſhaped ones. 


MO/NOME er MONO MIA (S.) an Age- 
braick term for thoſe quantities that have but 
ene name, as 4, or , Ec. ; 
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MONSTRIFEROUS A.) that bears or bring? 
fortk monſters, MON 
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MON 
TROUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, ſur- 
courſe of nature, prodigious, large, exceſſive. 


org the 
that hag 


deavonn 6 
nd into h, zingneſs, wonderfulneſs, amazingneſs. 


MONT ANISTS (S.) followers of the here- 


the yoo unten, in the 2d century, who fo 
chem ing _— the world by his enge that he 
ll then was reputed to have the gift of propaecy and 
ot rate o WY miracles; he proclaimed himſelf the com- 
wilden af forter promiſed by Chriſt, condemned ſecond | 
, elpeciy marriages as fornication, permitted the diſ- 
den which ſolution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyr- | 
amedatey dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents ; 
he hanged himſelf with Maximilia, one of 
de, vie his women-ſcholars ; his diſciples ſaid alſo 
ether lo that God the Father deſigning to ſave the 
min world by the law and the prophets, and not 
advanced being able to perform it, aſſumed fleſh in the 
tters py. | Virgin's womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 


Inventer, 


ſuffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
of con. 


by the Holy Ghoſt in Montanus and his fol- 
8 big * 
himſelf 
hery a 
© mne. 


rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 
called cenons 3 they were ſo ſtrict, that for the 
laſt faults they excommunicated their fol- 
lowers, who were divided into Cataphryges, 
and diſciples of Proclus and ZEſchines. 


"tc. BY HONTBFLA/SCO (s.) a nch fort of -Zralian 
N „ | 
ic . WW MONTE'T or MONTEFF (s.) a large ſcol- 
loped baſon to waſh and cool wine glaſſes in. 
lon, o MONTGO'MERY (S.) a large, handſome 
= town in North-Wales, the chief of Montgo- 
Fray: meryſhire, is inhabited by many good fami- 
1 lies, who have erected many faſhionable 
Giion buildings; it is an ancient borough-town, 
1 . that ſends one member to parliament, and 
| is governed by bailiffs, &c. it is pleaſantly 
1 ſituated upon the gentle aſcent of a hill among 
. rich grounds, and was formerly fortified with 
25 a powerful caſtle, and fenced about with a 


ſtrong wall, all which are now diſmantled ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from Lorclon 120 computed, and 
158 meaſured miles. Se, 
MONTGO/MERYSHIRE (s.) one of the 


ONSTROUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, ſurpri- | 


lower ; they placed the biſhops in the third © 


75 northern counties in Wal:s, very hilly and | 
, mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val- 
he leys, both for tillage and paſturage, and for- 
int, merly much noted for a good breed of horſes ; 
ber it is part of the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, Bangor 
11 and Hereford; it is about 94 miles in c:xcum- 
ing ference, contains 5660 houſes, about 40,000 
tly inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, and ſix marker- 
led towns, and ſends two members to parlia- | 

ment; the vales and meadows upon the banks 
Ty of the Severn are rendered exceeding fruitful, 
% by being overflowed by it, which at the re- | 
jo tiring of the waters, leave it covered with a 
5, thick flime, which is beyond all the manure | 
that art ean invent, | 
s MONTH (s.) is a certain portion of time that 
; is reckoned, ſometimes from the motion of 
5 me moon, and ſometimes not; anciently, 


ON 
the Jui had no particular names for their 
months, but called them the firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. though Moſes uſes the name Abib, 
or the month of the new ears of corn, or of 

the new fruits, and which the Jews after- 
wards called Niſan, and which was the firſt 
of the holy year, In Solomon's time, the ſe- 
cond month was called Sio or Zif, which was 
afterwards called iar; but theſe names were 
afterwards all Joſt, and after the captivity of 
Babylon they took the names of the months 
as they found them among the Chaldeans 
and Perſians; and they had two manners of 
reckoning, one contained the names of the 
Hebrew months, according to the order of the 
holy year, thus; 

I. Niſan anſwering to our March 


3. Sroan May 
4. Thammuz Jun 
5. Ab July 
6. Elul Auguſs 
7. Tizri | September 
8. Maſchevan . October 
9. Ca, November 
10. Thebet December 
II, Scbat January 


72; Allen: February. 
The other according to the civil year, 7 — 3 
ember 


1. Tizri anſwering to our Sept 
2, Marſchevan October 
3. Caſleu November 
4. Thebet December 
5. Sebat Few 
6. Aar ebruary 
7. Niſan March 
8. Far 2 | 
9. Szuan | ay 
10. Thammuz June 
11. Ab 0 43, 
12. Ell | gut 


The months were lunar, though the year was 
ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 
the ſecond of 29, and ſo alternately ; they 
made the month to begin at the time when 
the moon began to appear, for which pur- 
poſe people were kept to watch its firſt ap- 
pearance, which was proclaimed by the 
| ſound of the trumpet ;z to make the time of 
the monibs agree with the year, three 
years a month was added, called the fecond 
Adar; but the preſent European months ate 
ſomewhat different, being of unequal lengths; 
and once in four years a day is added to Fe- 
bruary, to make the civil computation of 
time agree with the ſun's true motion, 
which it does very nearly. A philoſophical 
month, with the Chymiſts, conſiſts of forty 
days and nights. 
MONT-JO/YE (S.) a banner, token, or ſig- 
nal of ſomething ; alſo a heap of ſtones pat 
together by pilgrims, in which they ſtick 
croſſes, when they are come within view of 
their journey's end. 1 
ä (S.) with Horſemen, is the poiſe 


MOON (S.) in Aſtronorey, 


:' MoD: 


er reſt of their foot on the left ſtirrup. 


MONT PA'GNOTE (S.) by ſome called the 


invulnerable poſt, place, or ſituation, being 
an eminence choſen out of cannon- ſhot of the 
place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 
themſelves to ſee the attack, and the manner 
of the ſiege, out of the reach of danger. 
MONT RO/SSEs (S.) aſſiſtants to the head or 
chief engineer or gunner of an army. 1 
Mo NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected as a 


memorial of ſome famous or notorious ac- 


tion or perſon, to continue the remembrance 
_ bf it to poſterity. | 

MOOD (S.) when applied to a perſon, is the 
humour, temper, or diſpoſition he is in; in 
Grammar, it is the variations and ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances that a verb undergces, to have 
its. particular ſigniſication, and i's application 
underſtood ; in Logict, the univerſal affir- 
mative and negative, and alſo the particular 
affirmative and negative are called ,; the 
Aſigſicians alſo uſe this term, and call thoſe 
airs or leſſons that are of a ſlow and ſolemn 
motion, fitted for devotion er mourning, the 
Dorick or Lydian mced ; light and oft muſick, 


fitted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- 


bands, minuets, &c, the ſcrick mood; that 
which was airy, and of an harmonious found, 
fit to allay and ſoothe the paſſions, the Feolick 
mood; and thoſe that by their ſprightlineſs 
animated men to couragious and daring ex- 
ploits of war, &c. the Phrygian mcad. 
MOOYDINESS (S.) angrineſs, moroſeneſs, ſul- 
lenneſs, croſſneſs, &c. | 
MOODY (A.) angry, ſullen, moroſe, peeviſn, 
croſs, &c, EY ; 

Is one of the hea- 
venly bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 


nets, but properly is only a ſatellite or ſecon- | 


dary planet; the is an attendant of our earth, 
which ſhe reſpects as her center, and is con- 
Kantly. found in her neighbourhood 3 and as 
al! the other planets move primarily round 
the fun, ſo the mor moves rovnd the earth; 
her orbit is an ellipſs, in which the is re- 
- tained by the force of gravity, performing 
| Her revolution round us in 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 
her rotation round her axis; her mean diſ- 
tance from the earth is 62 femi-diameters 
and a half of the earth, or 240, ooo miles; 
the diameter of the oon to the earth is, as 
21 to 40. 2, or 2170 miles; the phænomena 
of the moon are very many, ſometimes ſhe is 
increaſing, ſometimes decreaſing, ſometimes 
horned, ſometimes ſemi- circular, ſometimes 
_ gibbous, and ſometimes full or globular; 
Sometimes ſhe lights us the whole night, and 
at other times but part of it; ſometimes ſhe 
is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and at other 
times in the northern one; the ſource of 
theſe variations is her being a dark, opake, 
and ſpherical body, which ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the fun, from whence 
only that half that is next to the ſun is en- 
3 


M OO | 


lightened. The poets. have feigned = 
ſtories about the oon; and oo — 
went ſo far into the whimſies, as to be guil 
of idolatry, by paying divine honours to 0 
moon; the Orientals in general, and the Bea 
 brexws in particular, paid more reſpect to the 
moon than to the ſun ; the Ferus worſhipped 
her under the name of Meni or Aﬀſtarte gi 
gooddeſs of the groves, of the queen of he. 
ven, &c, the Syrians under the name of J. 
ſturte, Urania, or Cœleſtit; the Arabian; þ 
Alilat 5 the Egyptians by e; the Great by 
Diana, Venus, Funo, Hecate, Bellona, Ii 
nerva, Sc. Among the Heralds, the my 
is always borne increaſing, or decreaſing, and 
never in the full; among the Diving, the 
mcon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian 
church, who comparing Jeſus Chriſt to the 
ſun, compare the church to the moon, as je. 
ceiving all its beauty and ſplendor from him: 
it is alſo made the repreſentative of an 0 
ſteady or fickle- minded perſon. 

MOON-CU/RSER (S.) a cant name for 
link-boy, or one that under colour of light. 
ing ſtrangers, leads them into dark and by 
places to rob them, 

MOOR (S.) ſometimes means a perſon of : 
natural black coloured ſkin ; and ſometime 
a large heath, common, or waſte ground, 
where nothing but turf or other vegetables 
grow without cultivation. 

MOOR (V.) among the Seamen, is to lay out 

two of the ſhips anchors, ſo as is moſt fit 

for the ſhip to ride by in the place where the 
is, which, according to the place and cir- 
cumſtances, go by various names, as to mr 
acroſs. or athevart, is to lay one anchor on 
one fide a river, and the other on the other 
fide right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either 
for ebb or flood, may bear together, 

To moor aloft, is to lay one anchor right 
in the middle of the ſtream on a- head, and 
the other a- ſtern, and this is where they fear 
driving, for then both the cables will bear 

together, if the tally in upon either ſhore, 

To moor Water-fhot, is quartering betwixt 
both, for it is a principal care of the maſter, 
pilot, &c. when they come into any place, 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to en- 
danger them, and juſt there to lay out an 

anchor, which is called mooring for weſt, 
north-weſt, Kc. A ſhip. is not ſaid to be 
moored with leſs than two anchors ground, 
and yet if ſhe has but one anchor aground, 
and a hawſer aſhore, this is called a proviſo, 

and then ſhe is ſaid to moor with her head 
to the ſhore, 

MOO'RING (S.) the act of faſtening ſhips ac- 
cording to the place, winds, currents, &c, 
with anchors, cables, hawſers, &c. and ſome- 
times it means the thing done, as when they 
ſay a ſhip lies at her moorings. | 

MOO/RISH (A.) after or like to the manners 
or cuſtoms of the Moors. | 

RD, MOO'RS- 
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O'RSHEAD (5) among Horſe-Ceurſers, is 
applied to a horſe of a roan colour, Who be- 
Gdes the mixture of a grey and a bay, has a 

black head, and black main, tail, &c, among 
the Chymiſts, it is a copper cap made in the 
form of a head, to be ſet over the chimney | 
of a reverberatory furnace; alſo the head of 
a copper or glaſs till or alembick, which 1: 
luted on to the body or cucurbit, which has 
a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into 
the feceiver. 

MOOSE (S.) a large American beaſt, with a head 
like a buck, but very ſlow- footed. | 

MOOT (S.) a propoſition or law-caſe put, 

+ imagined, or ſuppoſed, for the younger ſtu- 
dents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 
before their ſeniors in their publick halls. 


| 
MOO'TED [(A.) Mm Heraldry, is when trees] 


are repreſented as blown or plucked up by 
the roots. 8 N 

MOO TIN G (S.) the exerciſe of young ſtu- 
dents in the law, pleading ſuppoſed caſes, in 
order to qualify them for the bar; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who are ſufficiently qualified for theſe 
exerciſes, are called utter barriſters ; thoſe 
who have not acquired ſkill enough are called 
inner barriſters ; and the place where they 
are argued is called the moor-hal/; the profi- 
cients are called moot- men, from among whom 
are choſen readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term-time, and in vaca- 
tions, before attorneys and clerks, 


MOP (S.) a neceſſary utenſil for the women | 


to waſh their houſes with, Which are made 
either of pieces of woollen cloth nailed at 
the end of a handle or ftick of about five feet 


and a half long, or of woollen yarn ſpun on 


' purpoſe, called thrums, and nailed to a ſtick 
like the other ſort. : : 
MOP (V.) in Houſcauifty, to dry up wet upon 

a floor, or to clean away ſpittle, or a ſmall 


part of a room that is dirted, when the 
whole does not want cleaning. 


MOPE (S.) a dull, heavy, melancholy perſon, 
one that has neither life nor ſoul in him, ac- 
cording to the vulgar phraſe, 

MOPE (V.) to go about in a mournful, de- 
jected manner, liſtleſs or regardleſs ot any 
thing, | 

MO/PE-EYED (A.) dim-fighted. | 

MO/PSIE (S.) an ordinary, dirty, ill-dreſs'd, 
ungenteel ſort of a woman. 

MO RAL, (S,) the meaning, drift, deſign, or 
application of a play or table to inform or 
correct the manners of men; likewiſe any 
thing that relates to the regulating and con- 
ducting of mens lives; ſo juſtice, temperance, 
&c, are called moral virtues; and the faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous. 
beautiful, &c, in mens actions, manners, 
characters, &c. is called the Moral ſenſe; and 


that part of divinity that treats of caſes of 
conſcience, is called aral theology; and that 


proof of the being of an action that depends 
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moral certainty; and ſo where there is al- 
moſt an inſuperable difficulty to be over- | 
come, it is called a moral impoſſibility z the 
ſcience that teaches manners and good be- 
haviour, is called moral philoſophy ;-and thoſe 
acts that are done by an agent that can choo 

or refuſe, and fo are rewardable or puniſhable, 
are called moral actions. : 

MO'RALIST (S.) one that is a teacher or 

practiſer of morality. 

MOR A/LITY (S.) may be applied either to 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate them- 
ſelves; ſo as to be uſeful, agreeable, and bene- 
ficial to ſociety, or to the principle-of acting 
by or upon, or to the act itſelf. oy 

MORALVZE (V.) to apply or explain a fable, 

or to make reflections, or give rules proper for 

the regulating mens manners, 

MORAYSS (S.) any wet, moiſt, or low ground, 

where water ſettles, and by means of its 
having no vent, is dangerous for travellers 
and cattle, | | 

MO RBD (A.) infectious, corrupt, diſeaſed 3 

but the Phyſiciars apply it more to a diſpo- 
fition inclinable to diſeaſes than to actual 
ones; the Painters uſe this term for very fat 
fleſh, ſtrongly expreſſed, | 

MO/RBIDNESS (S.) diſeaſedneſs, unſoundneſs 
of diſpoſition, or weakneſs of conſtitution, 

MORBIFICK (A.) any thing cauſing or flowing 
from diſeaſes, 5 

MORBULLI (S.) thoſe little red ſpots which 

the common people call the meaſles, 

MO'RBUS (S.) with the Phyſicians, fignifies 

any fort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch a conſtitution of 

body, as renders us unapt for the due per- 
formance of ſuch actions as the ſtation of 
life we act in requires of us; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation is fix- 
fold, confiſting in number, magnitude, 
figure, cavity, ſurface, and ſituation; indiſ- 
poſition is either occult or manifeſt; the oc- 
cult is poiſonous, contagious, and peſtilen- 
tial, &c, alſo, diſeaſes are ſimple or com- 

pound, gentle or malignant, ſhort, long, . 

acute, continued, intermittent, &c. of theſe 

there are varieus ſorts, called by various 
names, as morbus gallicus, regius, virgineus, 

MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num, 

ber or quantity than ſome other thing, be- 


' tween which a compariſon is made, | 


MOREO/VER (Part.) ſomething over and 
above, or beſides that which has been ſpoken 
or done already. 


MORE SK or MORT SCO WORK (S.) a fort | 4 


of antique carving or painting, imitating 'the 


Moors, conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque pieces 
and compartments, promiſcuouſly intermingled, 
not containing any perfect figure of a man or 
other animal, but a wild reſemblance of birds, 
beafts, trees, &c. „ 2 
Moreſi Dances, vulgarly called Morries 


upon the evidence of the beholders, is called 


Dances, are a fort of ſportive dances in 
Ll 4 wet 4 imitation 


MOR 
imitation of the Moors, and which are per- 
formed either with caſtanets, tabours, bells 
tied to the legs, &c, and theſe are alſo called 
chacones, ſarabands, &c, 
MO'RGAGE or MO'R TGAGE (S.) a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity put into the hands of a 
perſen for the loan of a ſum of money, &c, 
MO'/RGAGE or MO'/RTGAGE (v.) to 
pawn, pledge, or put ſomething in the power 
or poſſeiſion of another, as a ſecurity for a 
ſium of money lent. 
. MO'RMO (S.) a thing to frighten children, a 
ſcarecrow, bugbear, &c. 


MO'RN or MO'RNING (S.) the beginning 


or fore-part of the day. 
ORO/LOGY (S.) prating, 
fooliſh, or ſilly talking. 
MO'ROSE (A.) croſs, ſurly, peeviſh, hard to 
. pleaſe, &c. | 
MORO'SITY or MORO'SENESS (S.) ſurli- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, an averſion to be pleaſed 
or ſatisfied; a ſettled, ill-natured, wilful diſ- 
poſition. 0 . 
MO'RPETH (S.) in Northumberland, upon the 


babbling, idle, 


MORTALITY (S.) a fort of 


MO'/RTA 


MOR 

ſpreading diſeaſe that renders * i * 
f ns 

or cauſes them to die faſt. lable 


Pills of Mortality, are thoſe weekly at. 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons that 


die, or are buried ip gach pariſh, Publiſhed by 


the N of pariſh clerks, 

or MO'RTER (S.) in Archie. 
ture, is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and 
uſed by maſons, brickiayers, &c. to lay theit 
ſtones, bricks, &c. in, with which 
build their walls; and it is alſo the name ef 
an apothecary's veſſel, in which he bruiſes, 
pounds, &c, jeveral ingredients, which are 
made of marble, wopd, braſs, &c, as the 
ufe or occaſion requires. | | 


MO'KTAR or MO'RTAR:PIECE (S,) in 


Gurneyy, a very ſhort gun with an extraor- 
dinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 
one to hold the charge of powder, the other 
to contain the bomb it is to throw; they 


are always mounted on low carriages, like 


thoſe uſed at ſea, the wheels being each one 


Wenſb:ck, which runs through the middle 
of it; the body of the town is ſeated on the 
northern, bank, and the church on the ſcuth- 
ern, near to which ſtands on a ſhady hill a 
large caſtle, now in ruins ; it is-a corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailiffs annually cho- 
ſen by the freemen, who alſo chuſe two 


members to repreſent them in parliament ; 
It has a very good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; it is a poſt town, and a good tho- 


rough- fare; diſtant from London 224 com- 


puted, and 292 meaſured miles, 
MO/RPHEUS (S.) the god of ſleep, dreams, 
and idle, fantaſtical notions ariſing there- 
from. 


MORPHEW (S.) a yellowiſh, ſcurfy matter 


that lodges within the ſkin upon the upper 

part of the faces of many women while they 
are with child, and fome young children. 

MORSE (S.) an amphibious animal, called a 


fra ox, whoſe bulk or ſize is about that of 


an ox's, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 
his ſkin is very thick, and hair ſhort, his 
teeth near as large as an elephant's, and as 
* ivory; from his entrails is made train- 
oil. 
Mo RS EL. (S.) a ſmall part or portion of any 
thing, and ſtrictly, as much as a perſon may 
put in his mouth at once. | 


Mo RSULI (S.) ſuch medicines as are held or 


chewed in the mouth, lozenges, &c. 

Caput MORT (S.) with the Cymißs, is the 

_ groſs, earthy, and taſteleſs ſubſtance that 
rgmains of any mixed body after the moiſture, 
ſpirit, &c. has been drawn off, 

MO RTAlSE or MO'RTISE (S.) a ſquare 
hole cut in a piece of timber, to let in ano- 
ther piece called the tenon, in order to lay 

-- floors upon the joiſts thus faſtened, cc. 
MO'RTAL (A.) of a killing or deadly nature; 


whole intire piece; they are not fired right 
forward like a cannon, but mounted into 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a vaſt 
Leight, falls with the greater force, and flies 
the farther; ſometimes they are charged 
with baſkets of ſmall ſtones, which are 
thrown into towns, &c, beſieged, and do 
great execution. | 

MO/RTGAGE (S.) an obligation or inſtru- 
ment, whereby land, tenements, &c. are 
pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a perſon 
for money lent, &c. with this condition, that 


mited, the matter or thing thns pawned is to 
be the creditor's peremptorily ſor ever. 
MORTGAGEE/ or MORGAGEE!: (S.) the 
party to whom any thing is pawned or ſe- 
cured, | 3 
MO/RTGAGER or MO RGAGER (S.) the 
party who has pawned or made any thing over 
to another for his ſecurity, 
MORTIFEROUS (A.) of a deadly, killing, 
or mortal nature or quality, x. 
MORTIFICA'TION (S.) in Phyfich, is the 
extinction of the native heat, and privation 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, nerves, 
and arteries, but alſo in the very bones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by a total cor- 
ruption and great ſtink, it being alſo inſen- 
ſible both of the knife and fire; in common 
Acceptation, it ſignifies any trouble, vexation, 
or diſappointment that a perſon may meet 
with, and particularly when he is croſſed, 
or thwarted in what he greatly deſires, or 
thought himſelf ſure of; in Chymiſtry, it is 
the changing the external form of any thing; 
in Divinity, it ſignifies the uſe of prayer and 
abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſon's 
natural inclinations, * - ' © | 
MO/RTIFIED (A.) humbled, ſubdued, con- 


alſo ſubject or liable to die. 


3 quered, killed, &c. 
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MOR 


RTI V (V.) to kill or cauſe to die, to 
humble, croſs, vex, diſappoint z with the 
dum fi, it is to charge the external form of 
; mixed body; alſo when they mix any thing 
uh acid ſvirits, to deſtroy cr weaken their 
ſrength, ſo as to hinder their operation; in 
Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
1nd bring under the natural appetites, luſts, 
or irclinations, and make them obedient to 
reafor; add religion; in Cookery, it is to keep 
feſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it 
begins to have what they call a hogoo, 

0 RTMAIN (S.) fo the eſtates of thoſe ſo- 
deties and corporations are called, which are 
immortal by their conſtitution, their farms 
and manors being as it were dead to the 
commonwealth ; for they neither deſcend to 
the people, nor revert to the Jord, neither 
are they hable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages and rel:efs ; among the different 


to the church were moſt conſiderable ; for 
when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in England, the whole 
was found to amount to ſixty thouſand two 
hundred and fifteen knights fees,” out of 
which the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty eight thouſand and fifteen; to which 
additions were afterwards made till the time 
of Edærard I. who imagining the church's 
efate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute 
of 15r144in made in the 7th year of his 
ren, by virtue of which it is not lawful to 
give any eſtates to the church without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſopplemental 
proviſion, was made to reach all lay-frater- 
nities, or corporations, in the 15th of Ri- 
Gard 1, 

NORTON (S.) in Devonſbire, a pretty large 
town, ſeated on an hill, with a good market 
weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for yarn; 
biſtant from London 150 computed, and 180 
meaſured miles, 


NORTON or MO'RETON-HINDMARSH 


vezkly on Tueſday, but the market is now 
diluſed; diſtant from London 65 computed, 
and 84 meaſured miles. 

ORTUARY (S.) a gift left by a man at 
his death for a recompence of his perfonal 
tithes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
time; and anciently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometimes 


vere cuſtomarily. paid, they were ſettled by 
att of parliament, and recoverable as due 
debts; the ancient manner of paying the. 
mrivary, was by leading, driving, or carry- 
nz the horſe, cow, &c. before the corpſe of 
the deceaſed, at his funeral. By the ſtatute 
of the 2iſt of Henry VIII. this payment was 
converted into a. certain ſum of money; 


kinds of eſtates in mortmain, thoſe belonging | 


(S.) in Devonſhire, had formerly a market | 


given as 2 7 or bequeſt, yet, where they | 


thefe mortuaries were only payable in ſome 


"= N * 9 TOTS Ar: 
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Mos. 


MO'RUM or PLAD ARO SIS (S.) ſoft, ſmall 
tumours that grow under the eye-lids, ' 
MOSA'ICK (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to Moſes or the Jewiſh law. ; 
Meſaick Work, a work compoſed of many 
little ſtones, or other matters of different 
colours, ſo diſpoſed or joined together, as to 
repreſent the divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, &c, The learned diſtinguiſh Moſaick 
works from inlaid works, and ſay, that in 
the Meoſaick, each little ſtone has but one co- 
Icur, like the ſtitches of needle-work, ſo 
that being cubical, and perfectly joined, to- 
gether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 
of painting; but in inlaid works they chuſe 
ſtones that naturally have the ſhadowings 
and colours wanting; the ancients uſed te 
2dorn their floors or pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c, in this manner, eſpecially the 
Greeks ; one of the admirable pieces of work 
of this kind now remaining, is the pavement 
of the choir of St, Rhemy's church at Rheims, 
in which with wonderful ſkill is repreſented, 
1, King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
picture of St. Hierom, about whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets, apo- 
ſtles, and evangeliſts, 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
grit, Eupbrates, Gibon, "= 4. The four 
caſons of the year. 5. The ſeveral liberal 
arts. 6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve figns of the Zodiack. 8. M- 
ſes ſitting in a chair, and holding an angel 
on one of his knees, 9. The four cardinal 
virtues. 10 the four quarters of the world, 
&c. all done in ſtones not bigger than one's 
nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted jaſper, with 
many other curiofities. There are Moſaicks 
made in plaſter, cc. 
MOSCHE'TTOS or MOSKI/TTOS (S.) a 
ſmall Indian nation on the north fide of the 
continent of America, near Cape Gracia 
Dios, who are ſo dextrous in throwing and 
avoiding all forts of darts, that they will de- 
fend themſelves from being hurt, though 
their enemies throw them thick ; they 
are generally very kind to the Eli, and 
have no form of government among them, 
but own the king of England for their ſoye- 
reign, and learn and uſe the Engliſh lan- 
guage, eſteeming the governor of Jamaica 
as one of the greateſt princes in the world 
alſo a very troubleſome ſmall inſect that af- 
flicts the Ve- Indiet, by ſtinging them very 
ſeverely. 7 
MOSKS or MOSQUES. (S.) the name given 
to thoſe publick places where the Mahbometans 
meet to offer wp their publick devotions z 
they are ſaid to be all built ſquare, with good 
ſtones ; before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court paved with white marble, and 
low galleries round about, whoſe roof is ſup- 


particular places, 


ported with marble columns, where the m 


M O'S- 

themſelves before they go into the 
' woſque, even in the middle of winter, they 
being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks, 
fror that purpoſe 3 the walls are all white, ex- 
cept fome places where God's name is writ- 
ten in large Arabick characters. In each 
moſque, there is a great number of lamps, 
and detwixt the lamps hang many cryflal 
rings, oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities 
ſent out of foreign countries, which make a 
fine ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; about 
every 1 there are fix high towers, each 
Having three little open galleries, one above 
another; both the towers and moſgues are co- 
vered with lead, adorned with gildings and 
other ornaments, and are all called minarets ; 
from thence inftead of a bell, men called 
muezins, call the people to prayer; each 
wſzue has generally an hoſpital, where all 


travellers, of what religion or nation ſoever | 


they be, are entertained for three days; every 
woſgue has a place called Tarbe, which is the 
- burying place of its founders : within it is a 
tomb fix or feven feet long, covered with a 
large velvet or green ſattin covering; at each 
end are two candleſticks, and two wax ta- 
pers, with many ſeats round about for thoſe 
that read the Acoran for the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed. It is unlawful to enter a moſgue with 
*  Hhoes or ſtockings on, therefore they cover 
the pavement with ſtaffs ſewed like fillets a 
mall diſtance one from another; the moſgues 

are full of them, and each fillet may bold a 
row of men kneeling, fitting, or proſtrated, 


according to the times of their ceremonies. | 


It is not lawful for women to enter into a 
raue, and fo they ſtay in the porches with- 
out. They haue neither altars nor images, 
dut when they pray, they turn themſelves 
towards Mecca, where Malomet s tomb is; 
and as moſt Roman Catholic churches have the 


croſs upon the top of them, to the Mabometans 


have a creſcent or half mBon, being the arms 
of their empire, upon their moſzues. El 

MOSS (S.) a plant of the parafite kind, 
growing on the barks, &c. of ſeveral trees, 
the tops of walls, and heathy or barren 
grounds; alſo the fine, greendſh, filky, or 
downy matter that grows upon dead mens 
ulls, is called 79. 
- Moſs Troopers, a ſort of troopers, ſol- 
Hers, or robbers that uſed formerly to in- 
feſt that part of England that borders upon 
Scotland, and by making excurſions or in- 
roads uſed to rob the country of cattle or any 
thing elſe that was eaſily carried off, and re- 
tited into the highlands, or other parts of 


Scotland. 
M0OSSEs (S.) bogs, or mooriſh places covered 
With very ſhort, thick graſs, like moſs, 


MO'SSINESS (S.) the being filled or inter- 
ſperſed with moſs- 1 

MO'SSY (A.) ſoft, downy, endowed with, or 
full of moſs, 1 


MO'STLVY (Part.) generally, 


MOST (A.) the greateſt part, mar than. g 


MOT 
above half, of any number or 
monly, chiefly. 


to do the neceſſary buſineſs of ſome particuly 
diftriCt or diviſion ; alſo a court of judica 

as a ward-mote, &c. it ſometimes fignific 1 
blemiſh or infirmity of the leſſer kind in th 
ſcripture language, and ſometimes only 2 
very {mall particle of duſt ; ſometimes a ith 
or trencly round a town or fortreſs, which 
lying under the fire of the ramparts, nuf 
therefore be well flanked. The breadth uy 


depth of it in wy is more or leſs, accord 


to the nature of the earth, according b 
which the ſcarp and counterſcarp are alio n 
gulated, In general it ought to be ſo yi 
that no tree or ladder can be laidover it, thy 
is, from 16 to 22 fathom wide, and betye 
15 and 16 foot deep, and theſe are ſometing 
dry, and ſometimes wet, 


MO'TVETS (S.) in Mu/ik, are divine ſong 


anthems, compoſed after the manner of di. 
tata's in civil muſick, 


MOTH (S.) a ſmall flying inſect that em 


woollen cloth in particular, 


MOTH-EATEN (A.) a woollen garments 


piece of cloth damaged by having holes a 
in it by the moths, 


MO'THER (S.) any female that has or do 


MO'THER CHURCH (s.) 


_ Ch#it "Church Spitalfields, 


bring forth young, though it is common 
applied only to women; ſometimes it is . 
plied in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly woman 
who follows the deteſtable trade of keeying 
and encouraging young women to proſtitut 
themſelves to any body for money, Who u 
vulgarly called a bawd; ſometimes it is . 
plied to inanimate things, as the muby- 


church, mother of pearl, &c. ſometimes the 


white films or mouldineſs that genen 
upon beer, wine, vinegar, &c. goes by tl 
name. | 
Fits of the Mother, called alſo hyſterick 
diſorders, is a convulſion of the nerves of the 
far vagum and intercoſtal in the abcomen, 
proceeding from a pricking irritation cr f. 
ploſion of ſpirits; ſome imagine this dr 
temper wholly depends upon, and flows from 


the womb, which is a miſtake, tho it oftes 


does, yet ſometimes it does not, becauſe mu 
are affected with it as well as women, 
) ſuch an on 
within whoſe diſtrict or juriſdiction other 
churches have been built, as Stepcy curd 
near London, from whoſe , juriſdiction, vp 
building new. churches, the pariſhes d 
St. Paul's Shadwell, St. 8 Watpiny 
c. have bel 
taken, 


MO!THERLESS (A.) the flate of one whol 


mother is dead. 


MO'THERLINESS (s.) the kind affectiont: 


care of a mother over her young a 


quantity. 
uſually, * 


MOTE (S.) a publick meeting, or afſemby 
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M — O - V * 


alſo the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a min- 


than. 


and a 
- : other diſcreet woman. | | 
* . THER-TONGUE gr the common, liv- | 
or aſſert ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoke by any nation or 
me partic V ple whatever. | . 
of judicz ug CTHERY (A.) the ſtate of liquors that are 
es ff 1 waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being kept 
r king: 814 too long, and the air getting to them, and 
mes 4 * which is perceived by a whitiſh, muſty film 
mes 2 : ; or ſkin that grows over the upper ſurface, 
ref, „0 Trox (s.) in Natural Philoſephy, fignifies 
parts 4 any change of place, of which there are 
bracts t varieties, as circular, direct, violent, 
„ acovs „ ſwift, flow, &c. alſo an impulſe or ſtrong 
cod inclination excited in the mind to do or for- 
are 115 6 bear any thing; in Law, it is deſiring leave 
be ſo 1 of a court to bring on or diſcontinue, &c. a 
yer it by fait; in War, the ſeveral marches, counter- 
ind berg k marches, &c. an army makes, or changing 
e nl of its poſt for. better ground, to force or a- 
| void an enemy, &c. are called its motions; in 
ne ſorg Muſick, it is the manner of playing flow or 
ner of cu. quick, according to the nature of the com- 
poſition; among the Clock or Watch-makers, 
t that en it is the inſide of any time- piece. The fa- 
mous Sir Iſaac Nuten has built his philoſo- 
garment a hy upon three principles, now commonly 
> holes er called the laws of motion, and by others the 
laws of nature, wiz. T. That every body 
as or d vill continue its ſtate, either of reſt or mo- 


tion uniformly forward in a direct line, un- 


„ leſs it be compelled to change that direction, 
ly - or ceaſe from that motion or reſt, by ſome 
f keepin force impreſſed upon it. 2. That the change 
proflitur of motion is in proportion to the moving 
„ Who ü force impreſſed upon it, and is always ac- 


cording to the direction of that right line, 


e in which the force is impreſſed. 3. That 


1e nuthire 


times the 
the one to the other. 


9 th MCITIIVE (S.) any reaſon or inducement 
upon which a perſon dees or forbears the | 

hy fend doing of any thing, err: | 

ves of th MO'TLEY or MO'TLEY-HUE (A.) of a 


abdomen dull, heavy, mixed colour; ſometimes, it 


on cr er. 
this df 
ows from 
it often 


other ereatures and things. 


in the label or ſeroll of a coat of arms, ex- 


ab citing perſons to the doing ſome noble or 
f worthy act, or forbearing ſome vice, &c. 
«4 thoſe ſentences round the edges, or upon either 
n Aide of a piece of coin or medal, are called a 


legend, * + | 


church | 
MOVE (V.) to tir or go out of one place 


n, upon 


riſhes of into another; in Law, it is the acquainting 
22 a court of ſomething, about which their di- 
» "ham rection is deſired ; alſo to make a perſon very 


angry by oftending him, or to excite com- 
paſſion by a miſerable ſtory or relation of what 


ie whol "7 . 
| condition a perſon is in, or by ſhewing the 


Rionate wants, &c, that a perſon labours under. 
ildren; HMO'VEABLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
ab tered, or put from one place to another. 

Meveuble frafte, are thoſe which the | 


i 


action and re- action are equal and contrary | 


means a mixed baſtard race or kind of dogs or | 
MO/TTO (S.) a ſentence or ſingle word put | 


=o _ 
church has appointed to be obſerved on the 


ſame day of the week, but not always upon 
the ſame day of the month, but in different 


years are on diflerest days, and alſo diffe- 


rent months; of which kind, beſides Zafter 
and Whitſuntide, '&c, are all the Lord's days 


or Sundays in the year, whereof many be- 


ing called by particular ſtrange names m our 
common almanacks, I will here explain, 
and begin with the year : If there be any 
Sundays between the Circumciſion of our 
Lord, commonly called M.2v-Years-Day, and 
Fevclfib-Day, called alſo the Fpiphary, from 
the appearance of the ſtar to the wile men, 
ſuch Sunday has no name in particular aſ- 
Gegned'to it; but the Sundays following the 
Epiphany are called the 1, 2, 3, &c. Sundays 


after the Epiphany, which are ſometimes 


more, and ſometimes fewer, as Eaſter falls 
high or low, for they muſt be ended, and 
give place to Sruageſima, which is always 
the tenth Sunday incluſively before Eafter z 
the Sunday following is called . 3 
the next after Quinguageſima, called allo Do- 
minica Bacchanalicrum, from the licentious 
practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 
Rill,{ this week, or before the beginning of 
Lent, the firſt day, with us called Aſo-Wed- 
neſday, being the Wedneſday in this week, 
ſo called from the humble poſture of fitting . 
cloathed in ſackcloth with aſhes on the head 
the next Sunday is called Quadrageſima, or 
the fiſt Sunday in Lent, called allo Jrwvea- 
vit; the ſecond Remiriſcere; the third Oculz 3 
the fourth Lætare, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days g 
ſome call this laſt Deomirica Roſa, becauſe 
then the pope holds a golden roſe in his 
hand before all the .people, and this with us 


is called Mid/nt-Sunday; the fifth is called 


Frdica, from Pfalkm xhii. 1. Fudge me, O 
Cod, and plead my cauſe; the next is Palm- 
Surday, from the palm-branches which the 
people ſtrewed before our Saviour at his en- 
tering into r then comes Eafter- 


Sunday, celebrated in memory of our Savi- 


our's reſurrection, and this is the foundation 
and rule for all maveab/e feaſts ; after. this 
follow the Quinquageſmal, or ſpace of 50 
days between Faſter and Whitſuntide, All 
which the primitive Chriſtians obſerved us 
one continual feſtival, containing fix Sun- 
days; the firſt Quaſs modi Geniti, from 1 Pet. 

11. 2. it is alſo called Dominica in Alis, be- 
cauſe thoſe that were baptized at Faſter. 
uſed to go in white garments all the week, 
which this day at night they leſt off; the 
ſecond Sunday is called M:ſeicerdiaz the 
third Jubilate; the fourth Cantate; the fifth 
Vocem Fucurditatis, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture beginning ſo, &c; this laſt is, 


among Us, called Rogation Sunday, and the 


whole week Rogation week, becauſe they 
then made their proceſſions into the fields, 

ſaid the litany, made their prayers and re- 
| e queſts 


MoU 


- 


ones} to God publickly ; the 


queſts rogationes 

Thurſday in this week is called Holy Thurſ- 

day, or Aſcenſion-Day, kept in memory of 
our Saviour's aſeenfion into heaven; the laſt 
i called Exaudi, from Pal. xxvii. then ſuc- 
ceeds the grand feaſt called by us J/Þitſuntide 

- or Pentecefl, becanſe people uſed to appear in 
white cloaths, which, as it was obſerved by 
the s 1h memory cf the promulgation of 


the law at mount Sinai, juſt fifty days after | 


their paſſover, ſo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 
' feventh Sunday after Eaſter, in commemo- 
ration of the Holy Ghoſt's being then ſent 
- down upon the apoſtles, who were thereby 
endowed with the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
c. the Sunday following is called Trinity- 
„and from thence the Sundays are 
reckoned in crder, as iſt, 2d, 3d, &c. after 
Trinity to the firſt Sunday in Advent, which 
i a time of preparation for the grand feſtival 
of Chri/imas, or Chriſt's nativity, and con- 
tains the four Sundays next before, which are 
called the iſt, zd, &c. Sundays in Advent. 
Moveable Signs, with the Afrologers, are 
what are called the cardinal ſigns, wiz. A.- 
ries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſo called 
| becauſe they are arguments cf the mutations 


ef times, or from which mutations the ſea- | 


. (ons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, winter, 
are made. | 
MO*'VEABLENESS or MOBILITY (S.) that 


ſtate or condition of any thing that may | 


change place or be altered. 

MOVEABLES (S.) the perſonal goods or e- 
tate of any man or woman ; and particu- 
| Erly applied to houſhold goods, as rings, 
watches, plate, &c. te diſtinguiſh them from 
the real cr landed income that goes by ſuc- 
ceſſion to the next heir. 5 ; 


MO'VEMENT (S.) motion, or changing | 


place; alfo the fyſtem of wheels, 
clock-or watch, by which time is 
and made known. _ 8 
MOULD (v.) to faſhion or ſhape any thing 
- by caſting it into a mould, dye, &c. alſo to 
- Knead or work bread fit for the oven; allo 
to change a perſon's manners by education, 


Ce IN A 


Ec. | 
Mob (s.) a fcurfinefs that grows upon or 
in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c, occa- 
 fioned by the dampneſs of the place where 
they are kept. | 
MOULD or MOLD (S.) an inftrument that is 
cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral things of the ſame kind, 
as buckles, pots, plates, &c. 


of the head. | 
MOU'/LDABLE (A.) capable of being ſhaped, 
formed, or moulded; alſo a perſon ſuſcep- 
tible of, or willing to change his manners 
er diſpoſitions agreeable to the defire or in- 
ſtructions of another. 
MoULDER (V.) to crumble away, to waſte, 


and among]. 
Nurſes, it is the hollowneſs in the upper part 


MoU. 


from a ſolid lump to become powder 

MOU'LDERING (S.) Dre GN 

crumbling into duſt, | 

MOU'LDINESS (S.) the tate or condition of 

bread, &c. covered with a hoary downineg 
thro' age, that makes it taſte ill or muſty, 

MOULDINGS (S.) in Architecture, are q. 
namental projectures beyond the naked q 
plane of the wall, column, wainſcor, &e, the 
aſſemblage of which forms corniſhes, goo. 
caſes, and other ornaments, whether th 
are round, ftraight,- crooked, &c. of the 
there are great varieties, as of the doucine 
the talon or heel, the ovolo, the quart 

round, the plinth, the aſtragal, the dentill, 
the cayetto, &c, which are ſometimes en. 
riched with ſculptures, either hollowed or in 
rehevo; and in Cum, all thole parts that 
are prominent, and defigned as ornament 
are called by this name, whether at the breech, 
muzzle, or elſewhere. 

MOU'LDY (A.) covered with a hoary down 
in ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids, 

MOU'LINET (S.) a turn-flile, or wooden 

croſs that turns upon a ſtake horizontalh, 
commonly ſet up near the out-works of 
fortified places, for the advantage of fout- 
paſſengers only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
prevention of a great number paſſing and n-. 
paſting at one time, that have no immediate 
buſineſs there; in Mechanicks, it is a roller 
croſſed with two leavers, uſually applied to 
cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like engines that 
are uſed to lift up great weights. 

MOULT or MOULTER (V.) to ſhed the 

feathers, 2s birds do ance a year, 

MOUND (S.) a wall, hedge, bank, or other 
limitation or incloſure for gardens, fields, 
&c, in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with a 
croſs upon it, which kings, &c. are repre- 
ſented holding in their left hand in their 
OI TOs and a ſceptre in the right 

and, ; : 

MOUND (V.) to limit, bound, or fet a com- 
paſs to any thing or place; to hedge in, or 

make a defence about a place. 

MOUNT or CAVALIE'R (S.) in Fortiſcntio, 
is a great heap or elevation of earth, ſome- 
times round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
ſquare, on the top whereof is a platform, 

with a canopy to cover the cannon planted 
on it; the height of it muſt be proportiona- 
ble to that part of the enemy's ground er 
works it is deſigned to overlook or com- 
mand; thoſe which are raiſed upon the in- 
cloſure of any place, whether in the middle 
of the curtain, or in the gorge of the baſ⸗ 
tion, are generally 15 or 18 foot higher than 
the terre plane of the rampart. The breadth 
is to be regulated by the number of cannon 

deſigned to be planted on them, obſerving, 
that there muſt be 10 or 12 ſoot diftance 
allowed between cvery two guns for the 
gunner's convenience. | 


MONT (S.) any irregular akent made. by 


„ Or 


decay, rot, or fall away by degrees, and 


throwing 


MOU 
throwing large heaps of earth or rubbiſh, &c. 
vpon one another. | 8 
MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or go up from a 
lower to a higher place; alſo to riſe or ad- 
Vance in honour or dignity, 
Mounting the Guard, in War, 
upon or entering the guard. 
Mou 
breach in an attack. : 
Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in the 


ches. 
. e the Cannon, to raiſe the mouth of a 


jede of cannon, &c. 


| 


} | 


the going 


* Coucine, MOUNTAIN (S.) any very large riſing of 
e Quarter earth only, or rpcks, &c, whether natural or 
| Centille, artificial ; in the natural mountainous parts of 
men ent countries, commonly mines of various ſorts 
ed or in are found; the imagination of mountains being 
arts that produced, only by the great alteration made 
laments in the natural form of the earth at the deluge, 
e breech, has employed the heads and pens of the great- 
| eſt men to very little purpoſe, | 
ry do MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant or 


nt the Breach, to run up or upon a| 


, 


MoU 
concern for the death of a king, queen, 
prince, dearth,- or any other public calami- 
ty of war, fire, inundation, &c, and theſe 
mournings have been, and ftill are, expreſſed 
after different manners by different people, 

| ſome expreſſing their ſorrow for, or abhor- 
rence of any thing, by rending or tearing 
their cloaths, beating their breaſts, clapping 
their hands upon their heads, pulling off 
their head cloaths, and throwing duſt and 
aſhes upon it inſtead of perfumes, with 
which they were ſprinkled in times of feſti- 
vity and gladneſs. The practice of the I- 
raelites was neither to waſh nor anoint them- 
ſelves during the time of their mourning, but 
wore their cloaths torn and dirty, or elſe 
put on fack-cloth, that is, ſtrait clcaths, 
without plaits or folds made of camels 
hair, or ſome other coarſe reſembling mat- 
ter; their feet and head were hare, and 
their face covered; this was attended with 
faſting till ſun-ſet, and then they only eat 
bread or pulſe, and drank water, they kept 
themſelves retired, fitting upon the 
or lying in aſhes, deeply filent, never ſpeak- 
ing except to vent their grief in complaints 
or mournful fongs ; this for a common friand 
or relation laſted ſeven days, and upon very 
extraordinary occaſions it laſted a month, 
and ſometimes longer z much the ſame was 
obſerved by the old Greeks and Romans, and 
molt of the eaſtern nations; from theſe ex- 
preſſions of ſorrow, the moderns have ta- 
ken their cuſtoms of cloathing themſelves im 
black, &c, | 8 
Mourning of the Chine, a diſeaſe in horſes, 


that cauſes ulcers in the liver. | 


MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentimes  - - 


very troubleſome, moſt houſes being more 
or leſs affected with them, for which reaſon, 
cats are kept to catch, prevent, or deſtroy, 
them ; they are exceedingly fruitful, bringing 
forth a great many at one litter; they are re- 
ported to be phyſi uſed in ſome diſtem- 
pers; they were forbid to be eaten by the 
es as an unclean creature, though at the 
ſiege of Feruſalem they were forced to break 
through this prohibition z among the Aci: 
ents, hieroglyphically, a mouſe Ggnified a wiſe 
or judicious choice, upon account they are 
{aid by the excecding nicety of their ſmell ts 
diſtinguiſh the beſt or choiceſt cheeſe, &. 
MOUTH (S.) that part of the head of which 
the lips are as it were the door, and from 
whence all articulate ſounds are iſſued, and 
through which the food paſſes into the ſto- 
mach; in ſome places, to kiſs one's hand, 
and to put it to one's mouth, was the higheſt 
mark of reſpect and ſubmiſſion z ſo When 
God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 
open their mouths ; ſo to obſerve or obey the 
mouth of God, the king, &c. was to ſubmit . 
to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded; alſo a cant word for 


7 


- dweller upon mountains, and commonly | 
Wooren means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
ontally, living from company, are in a manner wild 
orks of and ſavage in their behaviour. » 
f for. WW MOUNTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 
"ance or riſing grounds. | 
and . Mob NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil- 
mediate ful perſon in any art or ſcience whatever; 
roller but is commonly applied to thoſe quacks or 
ted to pretenders. to phyſick that impoſe upon the 
es that ignorant,, going fom place to- place with the 
pompous ſhew of fine cloaths, and great at- 
& the tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c. very 
| cheap, who have their confidents to vouch 
_ among the populace, the great cures they 
delt, pretend to have done, &c. | 
Nr MOUNT-SO/RREL (S.) in Leicrſterſbire, ſitu- 
* ate under a great eminence, on the river Stour, 
"WY over which it has a good ſtone bridge; the 
"Tight market, which is but ſmall is weekly on 
: Monday; diſtant from London $3 computed, 
hg: and 104 meaſured miles. | 
u, ot MOURAT'LLE (S.) a Farrier's inſtrument, 
: vulgarly called barnacles, joined at one end, 
my with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the noſe, 
e and ſo to keep him ſtill While an inciſion is 
ee made, or the fire given, &c. upon any ex- 
. traordinary occaſion, | | 
5 MOURN (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
rope ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing. 
| . MOU'RNFUL (A.) ſorrowful, heavy, or grie- 
8 vous. 
41 MOU'RNFULNESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
15 tion of mind, or ſituation of affairs that a 
os perſon is in, that excites ſorrow, &c. 
gs MOURNING (S.) an actual expreſſion of 
5. ſorrow for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
x happened; and this is either private or pub- 
nee ick, the private extending only to one or 
hs more perſons in a family upon the death of 
2 huſband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 
by particular acquaintance, &c. the public, 


when a nation, city, &C, expreſſes their 


a noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, 3 
8 | 3 


M UC 


low in C , that part or end of a 
_* river that kh 2 empties ſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other great river, is called its mouth ; 
in the Manage, a horſe is ſaid to have a fine, 
fenfible, light, or loyal mouth, that ſtops 
vpon his rider's bending his body ſomewhat 
backward, and lifting his hand a little with- 
common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or delicious taſte or ſtomach is ſaid to be fine 
_ avouthed; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
_ _.. bawdy, calls opprobrious names, &c. is ſaid 
to have a foul march, &r, | 
MOUTH (V.) to make game of a perſon, by 


ill language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find- 
", fault, e. 8 
MOU'THFUL (S.) ſometimes means ſo much 
Vvictuals or drink as a perſon can put in his 
mouth at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a {mall quantity of any thing in com- 
pariſon to the number of perſons it is to ſa- 
tisfy or-ſerye. | 
MOW.) a large quantity ofunthreſhed corn or 
hay, &c. put together in a ſtack for keeping. 
MOW (V.) to cut down graſs, corn &c. with 
....2 ſcythe, &c. alſo to make a ndiſe like a 
cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 
... MACES, | FUE 
MOWER G.) a huſbandman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, &c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo. a cant name for a cow. 
Much Fart.) a great quantity or number in 
compariſon of ſome other. 


MID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 


* 


or thick juice made of roots, herbs, &c. pretty 
much reſemhling ſnot, moiſt glue, .&c. 
MUCILA'/GINQUS (A.) any thing that yields 
a thick, glutinous moiſture. 

MUCK (S.) dung for the gardeners or farmers 
ground, any ſort of filth, dirt, or naſti- 


- 


_: nels; alſo a cant name for money hoarded 


. up, f &c. 29 Nh 
MU'CKENDER (3.) a cloth tied to childrens 
a pe wipe or clean their ſnotty noſes on, 
r 
MU'/CK-HILL (S.) a layſtall, dunghill, or 
other ſuch like place. F 
MU'CK-WORM (s.) worms that breed in 
dunghils, &c. alſo any covetous, niggatdly 
miſer, or perſon defirous of getting a great 
deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denies 
himſelf the reaſonable and common pleaſures 
and comforts of life. 
Muco SE or MU Os (A.) any thing that 
. yields or oozes out thick flimy matter, as 
. ſnot from the noſe, &c, 
ee the Anatomiſt, is what is 
either ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
. excrement flowing from the procęſſus papilla- 
res to the noſtrils and palate, or the ſlime 
of the guts that flows from the glandules, 
whereby they are defended from 3 and 


out ſtaying for the check of the bridle; in 


. grimaces or diſtorted mouths; alſo to give 


MU'CILAGE (S.) a viſcous or muſty extract, 
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Mop (S.) earth mixed with water to 2 jeaving t 
* conliſtence; alſo a dull, heavy-headed 3a. tame of 
is caled a mud. : ' po 
- MU!DDINESS (S.) the condition of i 
that is full of. daubed with mal Þ Fon. the foul, 
i alfo bad colouring in dying or Painting, g 1007 
85 be ig or dad compoſition in muſick 1 frow 
 MUDDLE (V.) to roll in the dirt, to do bu. applied 
; neſs in an odd manner, or make other g. n 
| one's Gf half-drunk. and [EN 
| MUDDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perfon tha i PP © 
| neither drunk nor ſober, but warmed wig 192 i 
liquor, or the condition that is fometing — | 
called maudling or half-drunk. | anther 
MU'DDY (A.) thickifh, dirty, like liquor thy WW 0 
has dregs or dirt in it; alſo any thing that j * d 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour in . Wo 
ing or painting, or a compoſition in muſic 5 5 
or poetry. | LAT 
MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in any | MU 2 
or confined place; alſo a large coop, cage Fe 5 
or pen, where | hawks are kept while thy i bers 
mew, moult, or change their feathers ; a A 
to cry or make a noiſe like a cat. orb 1 
MUES or MEWS (S.) that place near Gheip ae 
Croſs, where the king's ſtables are now built, 48a 7 
and which anciently was appointed for the — 
king's hawks, when that ſport was in prac, . 1 N 
tice. 5 | 5 
MUFF (S.) the fur or ſkin of ſome bez, e 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder, holloy 5 a 
within, to put the hands in, in cold we. WWICT 
ther, | | | ig; 
MUY/FFLE (V.) to tie ſomething before the e 
mouth, to hinder à perſon or creature from Ale 
ſpeaking, biting, &c. and alſo to prerent uni 
the fine powders of ſome prejudicial matten ET ; 
from getting down the throats of thoſe that . de. 
are obliged to work in them, as the making MULE 
or grinding of white-lead, arſnick, &c. ee 
MU'FFLER (S.) a piece of cloth, &c. that i cher 
put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, &, 3 
of thoſe who grind white-lead, ec. a 
MU'FTI or MOU FTI (S.) the high-prielh regs 
or head of the Mahometan religion, who WE 
z notwithſtanding he makes a great figure in REDS 
the ſtate, and that it is neceſſary to apply 8 
to him when there happens a debate about 3 
depoſing the ſultan, yet he is liable to be 3 
depoſed himſelf in caſe he falls under the produ 
grand ſeignior's diſpleaſure; while in his 1 
office he is eſteemed the oracle of their lau, MULE: 
and is applied to in all doubtful and difficult 2 
caſes. | | * MUL. 
Mos (S.) an earthen veſſel, chiefly uſed to 8 
_ drink out of. h 1 5 DE Ry radi 
MU'GGETS (S.) that part of a ſheep's en- he 
trails which in other creatures is called the digi 
ma w-. | 
MUGGLETONIANS (S.) a ſect that ſprang Wl i 
up in the time of the civil wars in Charles Is 5 
time, ſo called from one Ludowick Mugglun, fun 
a mean mechanick, who among other canda "hs 


Father, 


Hard things that paſs through them. | 


tous herefics, armed that God the Fathe 
- * 5 * leaving 
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i vernment of heaven to Elias, 
1 — ſuffered death in a human 
form ; they deny the Trinity, the creation 
of the earth and water, the immortality of 
the foul, Ke. and ſay they have the power 
of damning and ſaving, &c. FE ü 
MU'GGY or MU'GGISH (A.) inclinable to 
be frowſy, muſty, or ill-taſted; and when 
jed to the weather, is when the air is of 


N., "Job, and warns. difpolition, thick, 
"I > and unfit for reſpiration. KEE 
al MUGIENT (A.) lowing, bellowing, or mak- 
met ing a noiſe, like cows or bulls; alſo the in- 
be wh tricate crying out or ſtruggling noiſe that per- 
e ſons make in apoplexies, &c. | 
Ty MUD (S.) a large ſort of French meaſure for 
, why, things both wet and dry, and in divers parts 
5 ; Fi: is of divers quantities, like the fother in 
R 9 Eiland; it is alſo one of the regular wine- 
w_ 4 uſed among them, 4 
any clo MULA'TTO (S.) among the Indians, Sc. is 
ID a perſon born of parents that are of different 
15 2 nations, as of a white or Indian woman and 
od; 1 1 man, and the contrary, | ; 
; MULBERRY (S.) among the Botamfts, fig- 
. nifies- all thoſe fruits that are compoſed. of 
bar ſeveral ſmall juicy berries, as it were united 
ele into one, as the ſtrawberry, blackberry, raſ- 
87 berry, &c. tho' there is a tree whoſe fruit in 
? particular bears this name, the leaves whereof 
* beit ue very large as well as its fruit, which is ex- 
bolloy ceeding juicy and rich; the leaves are found | 
1 to be proper food for the filk-worm. | 
MULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puniſhment 
ore the .inflited upon a perſon by a law court, for his | 
© thu doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not, 
prevent MULCT (V.) to lay a fine upon a perſon as a 
matters puniſhment for omitting fomething he ſhould 
ole tha have done, or doing ſomething he 'ought not 
naking to have done, | | 
5 MULE (S.) a beaſt or creature generated be- 
that is tween a horſe and an aſs, and that may be 
n, dr. either a ſtone-horſe and ſhe - aſs, or jack- aſs 
; and a mare; theſe are eſteemed a fort of 
prief, monſters, which do not propagate their ſpe- 
who cies, tho" ſome are of 4 contrary. opinion; 
ure in anciently the Roman ladies had equipages 
apply drawn by males, and to this day in Spain 
about the grandees coaches are generally drawn by | 
to be theſe creatures; the | Gardeners call thoſe | 
r the flowers and fruits by this name, that are | 
| his produced from two different forts, either by | 
law, engrafting or inoculation. 
ficult MULETEE'R or MULETIE R (S.) a keeper, | - 
45 manager or driver of mules. 
d to MULIER (S.) in a Law Senſe, ſometim 
N bgnifies a woman legally married, in con- 
en- tradiſtinction to a concubine, and ſometimes 
the the children or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to 
diſtinguiſh them from baſtards, or ſons be-| 
rang gotten of a concubine. a | 
I's MULL (V.) a particular method of cooking 
2 wine in cold weather, or for people that are 
da- fainting, which is done by heating it over 
her, 


* 
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MUL 

and infuſing or decocting balm and otheb 
odoriferous herbs and ſpices ; this is com- 
monly done of white wines; when fed wine 

is thus cooked, it is called burning it. 
MU'LLAR or MU'LLER (S.) the ſtone that 
is held in the painter's hand to grind his co- 
lours with, commonly of a conical orm. 
MU'LLET (S.) the name of a fiſh, by ſome _ 
called a barbel J in Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
five points ; it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon 
or third brother of a houſe ; and ſometimes it 
is borne as an abſolute coat - armour; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are ſix or more 
points, it is called a ſtar; the Surgeons call a 
ſmall inſtrument they uſe to pick any thing 
out of the-eye, or other parts of the body 
with, by this name, 4 4 
MU'LLIGRUBS. (S.) 'a pretended or counter- 
feit ſullenneſs, a reſolute, and fixed, and 
artificial diſpleaſure, in order to gain ſome 

point deſire. LIC ah 
MULTA/NGULAR (A.) any figure that has 
a great many angles, | 3 
MULTIFA!RIOUS (A.) bearing, containing, 

or carrying various ſorts of things. 


| 


MOSES ORM (A.) of many forts or different 
rms, 444: BER 
MULTILA/TERAL (A.) having many fides. 
MULTVLOQUOUS (A.) full of talk, very 
ready in ſpeech. I 
\MULTINO'MIAL (A.) having many names, 
called by different diſtinftions, © 
MULTINO/MIAL (A.) in A/gebra, is a quan- 
tity compoſed of many different quantities 


joined together, as 4. — . 4. 4%, Er. 
MULTIPAROUS(A.) any creature that brings 
forth many young ones at a birth. be 
MULTIPARTITE. (A.) any thing that con- 
ſiſts of a great many parts. 3 
MU'LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 
great many legs or feet. 3 
MULTIPLE (A.) many- fold; a term in A. 
rithmetict, that | ſignifies that one number 
exactly contains another a certain number 
of times, as 20 is the multiple of 2, 47 5» 
Ec. 5 
Multiple Ratio, or Proportion, is that ratio 
or proportion that is between numbers that 
are multiples the one to the other, as the 
ratio between 20 and 2, 4, 5, &c, where 
the ratio of the greater to the leſs is às 10 
to 1, 5 to 1, or 4 to 1, &c. and if you' 
compare the leſs to the greater, it is then 
called ſub-multiple ratio or proportion, and 


the numbers themſelves are called ſub-mul- 


tiples; under this general term of multiple 
and ſub- multiple, the ſeveral other denomi- 
nations of duples, triples, &c, alſo ſub- du- 
ples, ſub-triples, &c. are contained Sa 
U'/LTIPLEX (A.) one number or thing that 
contains another a great many times. 

MULTIPLYVABLE or MULTIPEY/CABLE 
(A. ) any thing whoſe number may be inczeaſed 


the fire, and {weetening it with fine ſugar, 


r. multiplied. We 
' MULTI- 


MULTIPLICA'TOR (s.) in Arithmetich, is 


 MULTIPLICAND (s.) an Arithmetical term 


 MULTIPLICA/TION (S.) the act ef increa- 


ſpecies from lines to planes, and from planes 


MULTIPLTCTTr (S.) many-fold, or often- 


MU'LTIPLY (V. ) to increaſe, make more, 
MU!LTITUDE (s.) a great number of things 
MUM 


, of making which, as recorded in the town- 


_ Tind of fir, the tops of fir and birch one 


bf elder-flowers two large handfuls, 30 ounces 


_ theſe ſecds and herbs in it, but take care it 
Working, keep it filled up till it ſtops, and 


MUM ( Part, ) whiſt, be filent, 
MU'MBLE (V.) to chew one's food with the | 


c 
MUM CHA'NCE (S.) one that in company 


das "IPL oh D W 
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for that number that is given, to ſtand ſtill, 
or be repeated a certain number of times; 
or is that which, in the common operation 
of that rule in arithmetick called multi plica- 
tion, ſtands uppermoſt. 


ſing or producing more of the ſame ſpecies 
of any thing, than at preſent is in being; 
and this is particularly applied to what is or- 
dinarily called the fourth rule in arithmetick, 
which by a compendious method teaches to 
perform what by the rule of addition would 
be exceeding tedious; and when only two 
ſingle figures are multiplied together, it i 
called fimple multiplication, but when — 
are ſo done, it is called compound multiplica- 
tion; in Geometry multiplication changes the 


to ſolids. 


the aQive or operating number, or that which 
repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as itſelf 
contains units. 


times; alſo a great variety of different cir- 
cumſtances or buſineſſes, 


or t a thing oftentimes over, 


or perſons, 

(5.) a ſtrong, pleaſant, and wholeſome 
malt-liquor, brought from Brunſwick, and 
other parts of Germany; the ſtated method 


Houſe at Brunſvict, is as follows: Take 63 
gallons of water that has been boiled to the 
conſumption of a third part, brew it with 
ſeven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 


of oat malt, and one buſhel of ground beans ; | 
. when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be 
Too full at firſt, and as ſoon as it begins to 


work, put into it three pounds of the inner 


pound, three handfuls of carduus benedic- 
tus, flowers of roſa ſolis one handful, burnet, 

ny, marjoram, avens, penny- royal and 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and a half; 


of bruiſed cardamum ſeeds, one ounce of 
bruiſed barberries ; let the liquor work with 


does not work over, and as it decreaſes by 


then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs 
whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it. 
ſay nothing 
about the matter, &c. 


gums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- 
wardly; alſo to mutter or 
aus to ſpeak privately and ſurlily to one's 


mble at a 


| 
1 


ö 


| 


| 
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MUM-GLA/SS (S.) a cant word for 
nument, erected in Fiſp- ſtreet near 
bridge, in commemoration of the dreadfy 
fire in 1666, which conſumed the greateh 
part of the city, | 
MU'MMER (S.) one that acts a part in à fh. 
or maſquerade without ſpeaking, a 
MU/MMERY (S.) trifling, wantoning, maf. 
querading, playing the buffoon, e. 
MU'MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embalme{ 
and wrapped up in certain linen cloths wel 
impregnated with gums, wax, &c. to pie. 
vent the bodies corrupting ; they ate fon 
in Egypt, about the village Satana, a (mil 
diſtance from Cairo; the ground where they 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, adorn. 
ed in divers places with- many pyramid: 
there are under the ground many vaule 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with 
a hole like the mouth of a well, to deſcent 
into them; theſe walls are ſquare, built with 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand to clok the 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people 
| are deſirous to go in and ſee them; the vil. 
tants are let down by ropes properly applied, 
to the bottom, where the door is; the rooms 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many he 
places, where the mummics are depoſited, ſome 
in ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or coffins 
made of ſycamore wood, with many other 
ornaments : The dead bodies are wrappel 
up with rollers or fillets of linen cloth dippe 
An a compoſition fit to preſerve from corruy- 
tion; theſe fillets are fo often wrapped a- 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than i 
thouſand ells going in length from head to 
foot, which are often adorned with many 
hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſenting 
the qualities and brave actions of the decea- 
ſed; ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on 
the face, others have a kind of a head-piece 
made of cloth, and prepared with mortar,. 
on which the face of 5 perſon is repre- 
ſented in gold. In unwrapping them, ſmall 
metal idols are ſometimes found, curiouſly 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of goli 
under their tongue: Some munmies are ſhut 
up in cheſts made up of many cloths paſted 
together, which are as ſtrong as wooden 
ones, and never rot; the balm that preſerve 


the Mg. 
Londes 


pitch, and ſmells pleaſantly ; ſome of thele 
are found 3000 years old. ; 
MU'MMY (S.) a phyſical ingredient, of which 


ing a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the ſe. 
pulchres from the carcaſes embalmed with 
aloes, myrrh, and balſam, 2. The £yyf- 
tian, being a liquor iſſuing from the dead 


bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltus or a ſort 
of pitch gathered in Paleſtine, with which they 
uſed to embalm the bodies of the _— o 

«hp 
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and are there ſometimes fold to 


rypeani 


theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining like 


there are four ſorts, wiz. the Arabian, be ⸗ 
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| and inability is ſo weak he cannot work; at 


their real or pretended misfortunes have not 


* 


MUN 

1: the third fort is a factitious piſſeſ- 
7 3 . , 

phaltus, being a mixture of pitch and roſin, 
which is fold for the true mummy ; the fourth 
ſort are the dead carcaſes dried under the 
ſands by the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 
the country of the Hammoniars, betwixt Cy- 
renaica and Alexandria, where travellers are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 
the winds 3 the firſt fort is eſteemed the beſt; 
among the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 
ſabſtance uſed in grafting and planting of 
trees, is called by this name, which is: thus 
prepared: Take a pound of common pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
as it offers to riſe too violently, which being 
alternately lighted and quenched, till all the 
nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, 
add to it a little common wax, and ſo keep 
it for uſe ; when you apply it in drefling the 


roots of trees, melt it, and dip in it the two| 


ends of the pieces of root one after another, 
then put them in water, and plant them in 
the earth, then ram the carth down cloſe upon 
them, and let them remain in the ground, 

To thr:ſh er beat a perſon to MUMM (V.) 
is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 
bruiſe, | | 

MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet; alſo 
to beg or deſire ſomething of another, 

MUMPERS (S.) among the Giſſey-Creꝛv, is 
called the 47th order of canters or genteel 

' beggars, who will not accept of victuals, 
but only money or cloaths, The male mun- 
fer often appears with an apron before him, 
and a cap on' his head, pretending to be a 
decayed tradeſman, who having been ſick a 
great while, by the extraordinary expence 


other times he appears like a decayed gen- 
tleman, who has been undone by the South- 
Sea affair, or ſome other unforeſeen or preju- 
dicial buſineſs. The female mumper knocks 
confidently at people's doors, deſires to ſpeak 
. w.th the gentlewoman of the houſe, which 
obtaining, after apologizing for her rudeneſs, 
alledges that a great family, extraordinary 
loſſes, the death or long fickneſs of her huſ- 
band, &c, has reduced her to exceeding great 


fraits, and therefore humbly begs relief nor | | 


as a common beggar, but an unfortunate 
. gentlewoman, & G. s 
MU'MPERS HALL (S.) a common receptacle 
of all ſorts of ' beggars, - which is ſometimes 
an ale-houſe ' privately ſituated, a brandy or 
gin-ſhop, &c. where they too often ſhew 


duly impreſſed their minds, but are frequently 
guilty of many diſorders, | 
MU'MPISH (A.) ſullen, ill-humoured, chur- 
liſh, reſolvedly out of temper.  __ 
MUNDA/NE (A.) worldly, or belonging to 


4% 
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M UR 
MU/NDATORY or MUNDIFICATIVE 
MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and purify 
wounds, ulcers, &c. 5 
MU'NDICE (S.) a marcaſite or mineral glebe 
found in tin- mines; ſometimes white, yel- 
low, or green. 5 
MUNDIFICA'TION (S.) a cleanſing, purg- 
ing, purifying, or ſcowering, ee. 
MU'NDIFY (V.) to cleanſe, purify, purge, 
ſcour, &c. | 
MUNDU/NGUS (A. Many offenſive, ftinking, 
or ſtrong- ſmelling herbs, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco, | 
MUNUVCIPAL (S.) a term in the Roman Law, 
that ſignified the rights and privileges of the 
Roman Citizens, from whence is has been im- 
ported into all civil ſtates, and ſigniſies the 
ſettled or eftabliſhed laws of the place in par- 
ticular; ſo thoſe officers that are elected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of corporation, city, &c. according 
to the ſeveral grants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal officers, 
as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, &c, | 
MUNLFICENCE or MUNVFICENTNESS 
(S.) liberality, bountifulneſs, generoſity, cha- 
rit 3 &c. ; ; 
MUNUF ICENT: (A.) liberal, bountiful, ge- 
nerous, free or open-hearted, charitable, 
MU'NIMENT (S.) a fortification, or military 
defence, | 
MU'/NIMENT-HOUSE (S.) in Cathedrals, ” 
Collegiate-Churches, Caſtles, &c. is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, of) 
other evidences are kept, 
MU'NIMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch authen- 
tick deeds, whereby a man is enabled to clear 
or defend his title to his eſtate. | 
MU'NIONS (S.) in Architecture, are the up- 
right poſts in window-lights that are erected 
to ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
glaſs to. . 
MUNTITION (S.) in Var, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to the ſtores, and fometime to the for- 
tifications of a place, 24] Lf 
MU'RAGE (S.) a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 
to thoſe cities, &c, that are incloſed within 
walls to keep them in repair. : 
MU'RAL (A.) ſomething upon, in, or be- 
* longing to wall. £ 
Mural Arch, is a wall, or walled 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, i. e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &c, to 
obſerve the meridional altitude of any of the 
heavenly bodies, . 
Mural Crown, among the old Romans, 
was a crown indented at the top like the 
battlements of a wall, with which the Re- 
mans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted the 
wails of any p.ace beſieged, and drove away 
the enemy. 3 
MU'RDER or MU'RTHER (S.) in the ſenſe 
of our Laco, is a wilful killing of a. man 1 
on malice prepenſed, or fore-thought, whe- 


| the world. 


EI. 


| - M m ther 


 MU'RDERING PIECES (S.) ſmall pieces of 


- '- © ſupport which charge, the are empcwered 


M UR 
ther Engliſpman or foreigner, living under 
_ the king's protection; likewiſe if upon an 
affray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs it, and preſerve the peace, 
and in thus executing his office, he or any 
of his aſſiſtants are ſlain, the law deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
party which was killed, and though the af- 
fray was ſudden, becauſe the conſtable and 
his aſſiſtants came by the authority of the 
law to keep the peace, and to prevent the 
danger which may enſue by breaking of it ; 
and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 
that the murderer had malice propenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againft the juſtice of 
the realm; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
be ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office ; or if a 
-  watchman be killed in the doing his office, 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
feiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender : It was a- cuſtom in old time, 
if a man was found guilty in any appeal of 
murder, that his wife and all the neareſt of 
dis kin which was murdered, ſhould draw 
the felon who committed the murder by a 
long rope to the place of execution; among 
the Hcbrews, voluntary murder was always 
puniſhed with death, but involuntary murder 
with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe cities 
of refuge were appointed for the offender to 
flee to, where he was obliged to remain till 
the death of the then high-prieft, 
MURDER or MU/R"THER (V.) to ſlay, kill, 
or deſtrpy the lite of any perſon wilfully, with 
propenſe malice, t 
 MU'RDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty of, 
or commits the crime of murder, 


— 


ordnance, principally uſed on the fore - caſtle of 
a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. 
MU'RDERING-SHOT (S.) nails, old iron, 
ones, ſmall bullets, c. put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſed on 
thip-board, to clear the decks when boarded 
by an enemy. 
MU'/RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody - minded, 
Cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit murder. | 
MURE-(V.) to ttop or wall up a window, 
door, or other opening or paſſage, with bricks, 
” RNones, &c, Hay 
MU'RENGERS (S.) officers choſen to look af- 
ter the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
of Cheſter, where two of the moſt noted ci- 
© tizens are annually choſen to look after and 
© cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city; 
and when any conſiderable reparations ate 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpeci - 


fying how many yards were ſv repaired, the MU'SCULAR' (A.) ſomething belonging or | 


time wen, and who were mTurergers; to 


+ = 
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MU'RING (S.) is either the walling, or ri 

the walls already built higher, of ** 

Un (8. 3 1 

MUR „ 5 Ums, or ki 

fruit, not 2 ft for eating as the Sim of 

ſelves. | 7 

MU'RKY (A.) dark, cloudy, duſkifh, lows: 

ing. | 

MU'RMUR (V.) to grumble, find fault, je. 

pine, be diſſatisſied, &c. 8 
MU'RMUR (S.) a humming noiſe, a purling 

of ſtreams of water, or diſcontented or dif. 
tisfied expreſſion of peoples uneaſineſs, fears 

or hopes. N 5 

MU'RMURING (S.) muttering, finding fault, 

expreſſing an uneaſineſs and diſlatisfaction at 

any thing, | 
MU!RRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the ſame 2 
a plague among men; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are various, but the principal one 
is a hot dry ſeaſon, or a general putrefic. 
tion of the air, which begetting an inflam. 
mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, becomes contagious, communicative 
and mortal. | | 

MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour called 
purple, or pure ſanguine, deemed a princely 
colour, and much efteemed, uſed in ſora 

- robes of the Knights of the Bath, expreiled 
by Engravers by lines hatched acroſs one 

another diagonally, 

MU'RRION (S.) a ſteel cap, or head-piece, 

worn as a defence in war, and by fire- men to 

bear off the falls of timber, brick, &c, 

MU'/SCADEL or MU/SCADINE WINE (S.) 
a rich ſort of pleaſant - taſted wine, of a 
muſſcy or perfumed ſmell; alſo a confection; 

alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the wine 
is made of. 

MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatable 
thell-fiſh; in Anatomy, a muſcle is an organi- 
cal part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle part, 
whole office is to move the members that 

are contiguous to it: This motion or con- 
traction is performed by the flowing ef the 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the muſcles, where they 
contract them, and when that is done, re- 
cede from the muſcles again; the ancients 
divided a muſcle into the head, body, and 
tail: Muſcles are deſtined either to the uſe of 
cavities or limbs, and are diverſely denomi- 
nated from their ſhapes or places where they 
are, and actions they perform, and conſe- 

quently are very numerous, | 4 

MUSCO'VY GLASS (S.) a ſtone found in 


repreſents the image of whatever is ſet be · 
hind it, 


appertaining to a muſcle, 
Meſeular Arteries, two arteries proceed. 


to collect à certain toll, 
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Muſeovy, called the mirror-ftone, becauſe it 
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ores MUSE (v.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or think very | being earlier than the flood; for Fubal is ſaid 
inthe attentively, upon any matter or buſineſs, to be the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
Shae: , MU'SES (S.) certain goddeſſes among the an-] handled the harp or organ; ſome of the 
1 7855 cients, the reputed daughters of Jupiter and | heathens attribute the invention to Pytbago- 
called Mnemoſyne, nine in number, to whom the | ras, and fay he took the hint of a diateſſeron, 
rice] invention of ſciences is attributed, RE a diapente, and a diapaſon, from the beating 
Liſe ! larly the various ſorts of poetry, called by | of hammers in a ſmith's ſhop. The poets 
8 the names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Euterpe,, make Mercury and Apollo the firſt muſicians; 
4 Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſychore, and | the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was in- 
127 Palybymnia ; ſome call them the daughters ot | | vented by one Guido, an abbot, about ,709 
blocs Celus and the Earth, that expreſs the qualities | years ago; the uſe and defign of this art is 
0 5 of the body and ſpirit for ſciences; they were] to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 


MUS 
among the hinder muſcles of the neck. 
Muſcular Fibres, thoſe ſmall threads or 
gbres that make up and compoſe the body 


of a muſcle. 
Muſcular Membrane, a membrane ſuppoſed 


the adipoſe membrane, N 
Muſcular Motion, is the ſame with volun- 
tary or ſpontaneous motion, : 
Muſcular Veins, a name common to ſever!) 
veins, two whereof come from the ſkin and 
the hind muſcles of the thighs, and terminate 
in the ſub-clavians. 
MU'SCULOUS (A.) full of muſcles, N 
MUSE (S.) a thoughtful, ſtudious diſpoſition; 


upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be 
as it were wholly taken up with inward 
thoughts, arid not any ways regardful of ex- 
ternal objects, 


at firſt but three, viz, Meditation, Memory, | 


and Singing ; but a certain carver having. or- 
ders to make three ſtatues of the then three 
Muſes for the temple of Apollo, made three 
of each, Which being very curious workman- 
ſhip, they were all ſet up, and from thence 
reckoned nine, and had accordingly the above 
names applied to them, and each a diſtin 


alſo the being in a ſtudy or contemplation 


L 


to el the whole body immediately under 


MUS 


\ MU'SIOK (s.) is that art-which teaches how 


to form concords, and bring agreeable ſounds 
to the ear; and this is performed by certain 
mathematical rules or proportions, found 
out by various experiments, and at laſt re- 
duced to a demonſtrative ſcience, ſo far as 
relates to the tones and intervals of ſounds 
only, ſo that indeed mafick is nothing elſe 
but the agreement, apt proportion, and mix- 
ture of acute, grave, and mixed ſounds, but 
is conſidered under many diſtinctions, and 
ſometimes it is applied to the tone of voice 


uſed by orators, players, ſingers, &c, ſome- 


times to the making or compoſing pieces for 
inſtrumental performances; ſometimes to 
the harmony and agreement between friends, 
&c. it is ſometimes practical, and ſometimes 
ſpeculative, &, The invention of the ſci- 
ence, properly ſo called, or the performance 
upon muſical inſtruments, is very ancient, 


allay and excite the paſſions ; of the extra- 
ordinary effects of practical muſick, both pro- 


fane and facred hiſtory are loaded with ac- 


counts and examples, for which reaſon the 
ſolemnities of all religions have been per- 
formed with the ſound of proper inſtruments; 
the Heathens, the Jervs, and the Chriftians, 
have added the human voice to the artificial 


ſounds, to make their ſervice the more af, 
JGG 
MU'SING (S.) thinking, pauſing, ſtudying, or 


meditating, | 5k . 
MUSK (S.) a very ftrong perfume, and no 


branch of ſcience given her as the inventreſs. 
MUSEUM (S.) a place of Alexandria in Egypt, 
like the prytaneum of Athens, where learned 
men of extraordinary merit were maintained | 
by the publick, becauſe of their conũderable 


; ai 14 


ſervices to the common-wealth; alſo any 
ſtudy or library, college or publick place ot 
reſort; and in particular a noble building af 
Oxford, the lower part of which is a chymical 

. laboratory, and the upper part a repofitory for 
natural and artificial rarities. _ 

MU'SHROOM or MU'SHROON (S.) a plant 
intirely deſtitute of flowers, of which there 
are a great many various ſorts, all called 
by the general name of funguſes ; of theſe 
ſome are extravagantly ſmall, and others fo 
large, as to be a chariot load; nothing in 
Brany is more occult than this plant, nor 
nothing more curious ; the manner of culti- 
vation is as peculiar as the plant itſelf, and 
the conjectures of the learned as numerous as 
the ſorts of the plant. : . 

MU'SICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 
pertaining to mulick, harmonious, pleaſant 

unding, &c, 


—_— 


ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 


mixtures or perfumes; the vulgar notiog 


that it comes from, or is the teſticles of the 


beaſt called a caftor, is a miſtake, it being 
found in a kind of bag or tumour, growing 
about the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 
belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 
called a muſt, which, upon ſtrict examination, 


is found to be only a quantity of blood there 


congealed, and almoſt corrupted, which oc- 
caſions it. to caſt. forth. a ſtrong, putrid ſmell. 


1. 

Mu- SK ET or MU'SQUET (S.) a light ſort of 
a „ Carriec | ider upon their 
ſhoulders When on a march, and formerly . 


fire-arms, carried by the ſo 


uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 
by a fire-lock ; they are ſi zed to three feet 


eight inches, from the muzzle to the fire- 


pan or touch-hole, and of a bore ſo as ta 


Carry a ball of about an ounce weight ; the 


are the moſt convenient and 6 ſort 


Mm 2 


my 


MUS 
Gre arms uſual in war, upon account of their 
eaſy portability, eſpecially fince the late im- 
provements of locks and bayonets being add- 
ed to them, which renders them both offen- 
five and defenſive, as well againſt the horſe 
as the foot; whereas before, one third of 


every,company was obliged to carry pikes to 
keep off the horſe ; the length of the line of 


| 


M UT 


with ſait-fiſh, falt-pork, or beef. tr; 
cheeſe, &c. e eh ag 
MU'STER (S.) in War, ſigniſies a review of 
the troops, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, and al what 
condition their arms and accouttementz are 
in ; at which time they alſo commonly exe. 
ciſe them before the king, general, or gn 


defence is ſettled by the diſtance a muſket will 
do execution, which is accounted about 240 
yards, according to which all the works are 
proportioned, 
MU'SKET-BASKET (S.) in War, are baſ- 
kets that are from 12 to 18 inches high, and 
8 or 10 diameter at the bottom, and 12 at 
the top, ſo that theſe being filled with earth, 
there 1s room to Jay a muſket between them 
at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt-works 
or parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down. | ; 
 MUSKETEE'/RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſket; in France there ate two 
companies, or rather troops, called moſgue- 
faires du roy, compoſed cf all gentlemen ex- 
cellently mounted, who ſerve either a-foot 
or horſe-back, and ſignalize themſelves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
preferment ; the king himſelf is their cap- 
tain, and the officer commanding each of 
them is called captain- lieutenant; yet each 
of them commands as colonel, both of horſe 
and foot, and accordingly takes place of all 
younger colonels of either ; they are reckon- 
ed as gendarmes, and march next to the 
Scotch gendarmes ; there are 250 in each 
company : the firſt company or troop uſed 
to be called great mukercers ; they rode on 
white horſes, and had a gold galloon upon 
their hats; the fecond troop ride on black 
horſes, and have filver lace on their hats. 
MUSKETOO'N (S.) a ſhort fire-arm with a 
very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper 
to fire among a crowd, or to keep a paſs ; it 
is ſometime called a blunderbuſs, 7 
MU'STINESS (S.) of a muſty nature in ſmell 
or taſte, &c. TRE 
MU'SLIN (S.] a fine ſort of cotton linen made 
in, and broyght from the Eaſt- Indies. 1 
MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 
the profeſſors of Mabometaniſm, and with 
them ſignifies a true believer, 
MUST (Part.) it behoves you, or there is a 
need or neceiſity of ſomething to be done, 
| MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 
jiuſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other | 
fruit-liquor before it has been fermented or 
worked, f 
Mus TA CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow 
5 upon the upper lip till it is long and ſtrong, 
and then alſo called whiſkers, | 


— 


— 


ſeed ground or pounded, and mixed with 


|MU'STY (A.) an ilt ſcent or ſmell of fone, 


R 


MU'STARD (S.] a ſauce made of muſtard- | 


head officer, who order the pay accordingly 

MU'STER-MASTER GENERAL ($,\':, 
ſometimes called commiſſary- general of th, 

muſters; in an Army, is an officer who tales 

an account of every regiment, as to ther 
number, arms, horſes, &c, 

MU'/STER-ROLL (S.) the lift, roll, or eats 
logue of ſoldiers found in each company 
troop, and regiment, by which the ſtrength 
of the army is known, and the charge cl. 
culated. 


thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long 
MUTABPLITY or MU'TABLENESS (8) 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that d 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, reſg- 
lution, or condition often, or eaſily, 
MU'TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, cr 
may be changed eaſily and often, 
MUTA'/TION (S.) is changing from one ſlate 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally, | 
MUTE (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is not 
ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, or: 
letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with. 
out adding a vowel to it; in 2 
B, C, D, G, J. K, P, Q. T, z ae 
called mutes; and a perfon that is naturally 
dumb, or whofe tongue is cut out, er that 
reſtrains or forbears ſpeaking wilfully or by 
choice; and this is ſometimes practiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful; alſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and 'who are execution» 
ers of the Emperor's diſpleaſure upon ba- 
ſhaws, &c, In Lav, a prifoner may be nun 
two manner of ways, x. When he ſtands 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it ſhall be enquired, whether he ſtood mute 
out of malice, or by the act of God; if the 
latter, then the judge of the court, ex 9 
ought to enquire, whether he be the ſame 
| 1 and of all other pleas which he might 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute, 2. 
When he pleads not guilty, or doth not di- 
rectly anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon 
the inqueſt to be tryed by God and his coun- 
try. If a man wilfully ſtands mute, he ſhall 
be put to his penance; if in caſe of an ap- 
peat, he ſhall be hanged ; if in caſe of tres- 
ſon, he ſhall be drawn and hanged: The 
Afrolggers eall Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, mite 


fings ; and in Nativittes, 


- vinegar, water, &c, and commonly _— | 


they ſay when the 
fignificators are therein, they ſpoil or — 


ſeme imp 
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of ſome. 


MUTE (A.) dumb, filent, that does not or 


MUTE (V.) 


MUTILATE (V.) 


MUTILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 


MUZ 


pediment in the native's ſpeech ; it 


5 
ſome 1 dung or ordure of birds. 


ig alſo the 


cannot ſpeak or anſwer, when a queſtion is 
5 
3 to dung as birds do; and in the 
Law, when a criminal refuſes to plead, he 
is ſaid to'ſfand mute. | 
to maim, cut or break 
of part of a perſon or thing, as in Carving, 
to break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ſtatue 
gc. alſo to caſtrate perſons to make them 
eunuchs, to attend in the ſeraglio's of the 
eatern princes, & c. a practice alſo in Taly, 
to make the males ſing finely. ; 


caſtrated, &C, | ; 
UTILA/TION (s.) the act of breaking, 
hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
member of any perſon or thing, 


too lo 


ESS 8) 
hat does 
ate, reſg- 


anges, or 
one ſtate 


laturally 


at is not 


MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles, or rebels againſt a regular government, 
MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 

fed, rebellious diſpoſition. 
MU'TINOUSNESS S.) rebelliouſneſs, tumul- 
tuouſneſs, ſeditiouſneſs. x 
MUTINY (S.) a ſedition, revolt or deſertion 
among ſoldiers, from and againſt their law- 
ful commanders, | 
MUTTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 
the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a 
ſecret or imperfe&t manner, ſo as not eaſily 
to be over-heard or underſtood, to find fault 
with, or grumble at any thing. - 
HUTTERING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak- 
ing doubtfully or diſreſpectfully of or againſt 
any perſon or thing, in a low, growling, 
 imperfe& tone, | 
MU'TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 
and dreſſed fit for the market. | 
MU'TTON-MONGER. (S.) a dealer in, or 
ſeller of mutton ; alſo a cant word for a fol- 
lower, lover, ox procurer of many different 
women, a whore-maſter, 
MUTUAL (A.) the ſame on both ſides ; or 
any love, hatred, good, or evil reciprocally 
returned from one or many perſons to one 
or many, 0 | 
MU'TULE (S.) in Archite#ure, is a ſort of 
ſquare modilion, ſet under the cornice of the 
Doric order. pe 
MUZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
eating, biting, &c. es 
MUZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 
non; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
ind it up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 
bears, horſes, &c. to prevent their miſehſe- 
vous biting, &c, and over a man's mouth, 
to prevent the noxious powders or ſteams 
powing down the throats of thoſe that work 
In white lead, arſenick, &c. 
MUZZLE-RING or MOU'/LDING (s.) of 
a large gun or piece of ordnance, is that 


+ 
” 


| 


MYS . 
MYO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the 
muſcles of an animal body. ; 
MYO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſertation 
upon the muſcles, 

MY'QPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near- ſighted. 
MY'OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near-fightedneſfs, 
an incapacity of ſeeing diſtinctly at a diſtance, 
MY'/RIAD (S.) the-fumber of ten thouſand, 
or 10,000, Ai : 6 $04 
MY'RMIDONS (S.) a people of Tbeſſaly that 
attended Achilles to the Trojan war; alſo a 
cant word for the conſtable and.his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, &c, 
MYRO'/BALANS(S.) a medicinal fruit brought 
from the Indies, but nothing near ſo much in 
repute now as formerly, and by ſome imagi- 
ned not to be the ſame the ancients ſo much 
praiſed ; there are five ſorts of them, of 
different colours and ſhapes, and all of them 
in general of the ſame quality, being ſlightly 
purgative and aſtringent. | 
MYRRH (S.) a fort of gum, which comes 
from a ſhrub that is common in Arabia, of 
about five cubits high, of a bard waod, the 
trunk of which is defended by thorns, ſome- 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by incifion z 
it was anciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, &c, The beſt ia 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and breaks eaſily, 
ſmells ſweet, taſtes bitter and hot, whoſe 
quality is to heat, diſpoſe to reſt, and is 
good in cold diſeaſes of the head, and ſeve- 
ral other phyſical purpoſes ; it was anciently 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious offerings and 
dedications, as appears in ſeveral parts 
the ſcripture : The magi, or wiſe men of 
the Faſt, that came to worſhip our Saviour, 
preſented him with gold, frankincenſe, and 
myrrb. 5 3 
MY'RTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 
though this name is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes for the perfume ex- 
tracted from the eſſence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
| uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the Freacb 
phyſicians, they making oils, ſyrups, &. 
from them the perfumers extract an eſſence 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it ; and'in England the leaves 
and branches are uſed in tanning. bd 
MY'STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs Him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew 
in what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſions 
found both in the Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology, are or may be under- 
ſtood or practiſed. | 
MYSTE'RIOUS. (A.) hidden, dark, difficulty 
hard to find out, &c, v LED 
MY'STERY (S.) ſomething hidden or chn- 
cealed, or difficult to find out, or come at; 
and this may be applied to civil, religious, or 


which encompaſſes and ſtrengthens the muz- 
encompaſs and ngen th mu 


ſeientifick matters; all religions, true or falſę, 
M m 3 have 


My'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
MYTHOLOGVZE- (v.) to explain, apply or 
MYTHO'LOGY (s.) the hiſtory and explana- 


MYU'RUS (s.) a pulſe that grows weaker or 


nifying goo, and when a line or daſh was 


- being much the ſame with ignoramus among 


wie have a common contraction received from 


AB (S.) the cant name either for the head 


NAB (V.) to arreſt, take by ſurprize, catch 


NAB 


have certain nyſteries or ſecrets, known. only 


to thoſe who have been initiated into them; 


the Pagans were generally thoſe that no one 
ought ever to have known, being frequently 
actors of impurity and diſhonour, both to 
God and human natute; the ſcriptures fre- 
quently ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of 
Aarte, Adonis, and Priapus, where the moſt 
ſhameful crimes were committed under the 


veil of religion; the religion of the Jeros 
was full of myſteries, the whole of it being 


but a myſterious or rypical repreſentation of 


the Chriſtian religion, that was to follow it; 
in the Chriſtian Religion, there are alſo my- 


feeries, as the incarnation of the Word, or | 


Son, his hypoſtatical union with the human 
nature, his miraculous birth, his death, re- 
ſurrection, and aſcenfion, &c. ſometimes the 
word is applied to ſecrets that God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of 


future events, & c. So the ſtrange properties | 


of figures in geometry, and numbers in 
arithmetick, &c. are called my/erics. | 


ſecret or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 


moralize fables, or the romantick account of 
the Heathen religion. 


tion 'of the fabulous deities, &c, of the an- 
cients, or old Pagan religion. | 


fainter' by degrees, 


T4 


S the thirteenth letter in the Engliſb alpha- 
bet, and by thoſe who have divided the 
Whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant ; the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, 
frequently ſound the following letter double; 
and omit the n, eſpecially betore p, b, and m, 
as, inluds illudo, intigo irrigo, &c. Among 
the Ancients, this letter was a numeral, fig- 


Over the head of it, thus, N, gooo; the Ro- 
mam lawyers uſed N. L. for non 7:quet, to ſig- 
nify, that the evidence againſt any criminal 
was not ſufficient to'acquit or condemn him. 


us; the Ancients put it between e and s, to 
ſoften the pronunciation, as An for quortes ; 


the Romans, viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve, or 
note well, mind, take heed, or be careful 


NA/DIR (s.) in Aron 


NAE 

NA'BAL (S.) a name given to a 10 
that dwelt near Carmel in Juda. in the te; a 
of Saul, whom David, for his chute 


very rich 


and inhumanity, purpoſed to deſtroy; 

| being appeaſed by Abigail his wiſe, he the, 
wards married her; this word in Hebrew fo. 
nifies both a fool and a madman; from thi 
m_ we bave Pareto the word into our 
anguage, and always mean by it a 
rich, hard-hearted airy Sprites: 


NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylm, fone. 


times called Baladan-berodach, or Modu. 
baladan, Iſa, xxxix. 1. and 2 King: x, y, 
other authors call him Belefis or Bulſſu, 


and others Nabenaſſar ; he reigned 15 jun 


at Babylon, viz, from the year of the worli 
3257 to 3272; the æra or epocha ſo ſi. 
mous among Chronelogers, that goes under 
this name, falls upon the year-3967 of the 
Julian period, and the year 747 befor 


Chriſt, &c, The years of this period ue 


Egyptian ones, of 365 days each, commencing 


on the 26th of February, and the day begin 


at noon, 


of the heavens under the earth, that is du. 


metrically oppoſite to the point that is im · 
. mediately over the head of any beholder, 


called the zenith, in any part of the world 


and fo conſequently are convertible the one 


into the other, according to the ſituation of 
the obſerver ; for the nadir point in the not. 
thern hemiſphere becomes the zenith point 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, 


and ſo they are both as it were the poles of 


the horizon, and diſtant from it on each ſide 


90 degrees, and conſequently fall upon the 
meridian, one above, and the other under, 


the earth, ſo that what diftance one of then 


has from the equator, and one of the pole 


of the world, the ſame the other has on the 
contrary to the oppoſite pole, and adverſ 
part of the equator. | | 


| NAE/NIA (S.) dirges, funeral ſongs, or ls 


mentations in mournful tunes, anciently 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of the 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, calle 
præficæ, to flutes and other. inſtruments, 
the tones of which regylated both the voice 
of the ſingers, and directed the mourners to 


knock or ſtrike their breaſts, as if they, or 


thoſe they repreſented, were extremely griey- 


ed for the loſs of their friend ; alſo the 
name of an Heathen goddeſs, to whom tht. 
old Romans built a temple without the city, 
near the gate called Viminalis, ſuppoſing her 
to prefide over the ſolemnities of the dead, 


c. 1 5 
what, you ſay or do, er of what has been, or {NAE'VI (S.) moles or ſpots in the ſin, which 


is going to be ſaid or done, &c. 


itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other hcad co- 
vering. a; 
unarmed or Unguaiceo, &c, | 


4 


=_ 


are two-fold, wiz. plain or protuberant, an 
which frequently happen to child-bearing 
women, from a faiſe imagination, &c, 


NAF!VOUS (a.) freckled, troubled with {pots 
| moles, or other mixtures in the {kin, 
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NAT 


8. 

1 2 to ride on; 

-hair riwig. : 8 

Na AT CA.) in Heraldry, is a common 

term for all fiſhes when drawn in an hori- | 

ontal poſture, feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſedly 
actoſs the eſcutcheon, + » ODE 

XAIDES (S.) certain imaginary nymphs or 

defſes which the ancient. heathens imagined 

to reſide in, or preſide over fountain, rivers, 


alſo the name of a 


uperſtition, repreſent them as very beautiful 
_ with hair as clear as cryftal, their 
heads adorned with garlands or crowns of 
water-creſſes intermixed with red leaves, their 
arms and legs naked, and pouring out water 
from vaſes, &, _ ; 

NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, 1s ſometimes-called to 
cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
nail or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch-hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ftones, to 
render the cannon, &c. unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
fieged, when they make allies, and cannot 
carry off the enemy's cannon 3 and ſome- 
times by the owners, when they find them- 
ſelves irretrievably beaten, to make them of 
no uſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down afreſh ; in common Speech, it ſig- 
nifies to faſten boards, &c. together, as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcotting, &c, and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by paying 
part of. the purchaſe, &c. 5 

NAIL (S.) the 16th part of a yard running or 
long meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-diviſion cr 

ſmalleſt meaſure that drapers, mercers, &c, 

make uſe of to ſell by; alſo a horny excreſ- 

cence growing over the ends of the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 
much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
of the papillæ pyramidales of the ſkin, on 
the extremities of the fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, ſimilar, and flexi- 
ble part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
ternal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- 
ments them ; the root is joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring | 
tendons it becomes ſenſible ; they are made 
up of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe 
together, as appears by one of them being 
violently torn off, and leaving divers ſmall 
holes, ſo that the horny part of a nail ſeems 

like a fine net; under the naili there is a 

pappy ſort of body that is exceedingly ſen- 

ſible of the leaſt puncture; ſome ſects a- 

mong the eaſtern nations let their nails grow 

ſo long, that they ſeem more Jike eagles claws 
than mens nails; whereas the old Romans were 
ſo curiouſly nice in keeping thera pared, that 
there were people who made a trade of it, as 


a ſmall-ſized horſe trained for wo- NAILS (S.) in. Buijding, is one of the, 


gc, the Painrers,, to chime in with this [NA'KED: (A.) without coveri 


our Ce:n-cutters do now. 


N AM 

neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen; they 

are commonly made of iron, and of as many 
ſhapes and ſizes as the nature of the buſineſs 
they are applied to requires; they are alſo 
uſed im many other buſineſſes, as by coopers, 
copper- ſmiths, &c. but by all of them to 
faſten their work together, and ſtren then it 
by rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering 
ꝛo one another. | bh f 


- 


-bare or un- 
cloathed.; alſo-unarmed, or without any other 
weapons than nature has furniſhed us with, 
and not prepared for war or battle; with the 

miſis, an open fire, or one incloſed, and 
where the containing veſſel is expoſed to the 
fire; among the Botaniſſt, thoſe ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloſed in a pod, huſſæ, br 
caſe, are called raked ſeeds; and ſo thaſe 
flowers that have no impalement, as the tu- 
lip, are called zaked:flowers, 


oa Pw 
Wane i44 £ 


NAK ED (S.) with the Archire&s, is the-plane 


or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 


ornamental projections are made, and the 


diſtance regulated. 


NA/KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


being uncloathed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 
ceſlaries as are convenient for the comfort - 
able and convenient carrying on of any buſi- 
neſs; ſo any perſon's not being ſufficiently. 
learned or qualified to perform any thing, is 


ſaid to diſcover his nakedneſs, weakneſs, or 


imperfection; this term in Scripture is ap- 
plied to men and womens privities; and 
ſometimes means being deprived of i fuccour, 
or diſarmed, and rendered unfit or unable 
to defend themſelves; the nakedneſs"of the 
feet was a token of reſpect, as appears by 
Moſes putting off his ſhoes at his approach- 
ing the burning buſh, Exud. iii. 35. The an- 
cient Jewiſh prieſts went naked- footed, 
and the Taimudiſis go ſo far, as to ſay the 
prieſts ſervice would have been unlawful, if 


they had but trod with their foot upon 4 
cloth, a ſkin, or even upon the foot of their 


companions ; ſome affirm, that the chm 

mon Jjrazlites put off their ſhoes and cleanſed 
their feet, before they entered the temple. 
The Turks, to this day, firſt uncover" and 
waſh their feet and hands before they go into 
their moſques ;- the Ethiopian Chriſtians*db- - 
ſerve the ſame at the entrance' of their 
churches, and ſo do the Indian brachmans, 
before they go into their pagods. 1 


NAM, NATAM, or NAMA'!TION' (S.] is a 


Law term, for the taking or diftraining an- 
other man's moveables or goods; and this is 
either lawfu] or unlawful; the lawful is when 
the diſtreſs is proportionable to the value of 
the thing diſtrained ſor, which anciently was 
called vif or mort, according as it was rade 


of live or dead chattels; among the Scots, it 


ſignifies impounding of cattle, 


NAME (S.) the appellation or word of diſ. 


tinction given to any perſon or thing, where- 
Mm4A f CES by 


NAP 
by it is or may be known or diflinguiſhed 
From all others of the ſame ſort or kind; 
"and alfo to diſtinguiſh one kind or fort from 


another. Names are-diſtinguiſhed into proper 


' and appellative. 
3 Proper Names, 
particular perſon or thing is called. 

we or common Names, are thoſe by 

which a ſpecies, or all of one kind are called, 

as trees, men, birds, &c. among Us, mens, 

© or womens proper names are alſo called their 

Chriſtian names, as being given them at the 

- time of their baptiſm ; and with thoſe that 
Jo not uſe baptiſm, it is called the prænomon. 

Names, originally were ſuppoſed to expreſs 

ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 

thing; among Us, to change a perſon's name 
looks very ill of his fide in all caſes of judi- 

_  eature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
retained, though a miſtake be made at the 


time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; | 


but in France, Cc. it is frequent to change 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 


chriſtened? Alexander and Hercules, who at 


confirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francis. It is uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſfume new 
name, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 
life, and have renounced the world, their 
family, and themſelves. The popes at their 
- .exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
their name, and commonly for one that is 
. the very reverſe of their nature; as, if he be 


a a coward, he will call himſelf Lea, if hard- 


- hearted, Clement, Sc. | 
NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 
- from another by ſome proper epithet; this 
is a mark of authority, it not being in the 
power of the-perſon named to change it; it 
- Ggnikfies alſo to hint, mention, or put in mind 
of ſomething. AE 


* A'MELESS (A.) unknown, without a name 3 


+ alfo concealed, hid, or unnamed, _ 
NA'NTWICH or NA'MPT WICH (S.) in 
_. Writings, called Fich-Malbank, in Cbeſpire, a 

.- Þ»rge handfome town, conſiſting of ſeveral 
_ Freets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens ſeats; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, viz. 

1448, and December 1583 ; the church 

je a handſome, large ftrufture, in the ferm 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the ſtceple 
in the middle, but the maintenance of the 
miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 


ton is conſiderable, particularly in the bet | 


. Cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants 

wealthy ; the market is weekly very great 
aon Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, eſ- 
. pecially corn and fattle ; diſtant from London 
- 126 computed, and 162 meaſured miles, : 
WAP (S.) that part of the wool or hair of 

woollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoot ; 


are thoſe by which ſome one 


NAR 
fon takes to refreſh himſelf after lone g 
up, labour, fatigue, ce. long fut 

NAPZE'/E (S.) certain nymphs of the w 

mountains, &c. adored by the heathenz : 

preſiding over thoſe places; which the pains 
ers repreſent with a pleaſant countenance, 
cloathed in green mantles girt about their 
waiſts, with their heads adorned or erownei 
with garlands of honey- ſuckles, roſes, thyme 

c. and either gathering flowers, makins 

garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, Fay, 

NAPE (S.) the hinder part of the neck, fh 
called in relatiog. to the ſhort hair has 
29 there, reſembling the nap of woollen 
cloth. 

NA'PHTHA or NA'PHTA (S.) is a kind of 
patrol or rock-fruit, found in ſeveral part 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour and 
ſometimes of another, according to the nz. 
ture of the rock or, ſoil that produces it 
ſometimes. more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 
and always very inflammable, ſulphurom, 

and clammy; ſome call it bitumen or pitch; 
it is got in great quantities from cettain 
ſprings which are near the city Hi: in Cha}, 
dea ; to diſtinguiſh naphioa from pitch, the 

Turks call it black m:ſtick ; ſeveral parts of 

Europe, as Italy, France, Sc. have nafbtha, 
but very much diftering from the eaſtern 
naphtha ; if once lighted, it is didicu't to er- 
tinguiſh, water making it burn the fiercery 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient to light 
it, if pulverized and caſt into. the air, 
NA/PIER'S BONES or RODS (S.) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, &c, containing the 
products of any two ſingle numbers, ſo con- 
trived, that multiplication and diviſion cf 
large numbers may eaſily be performed by 
them, invented by the famous lord Mey- 
chiſion, baron Neper, who alſo invented the 
logarithms. 

NA'/PKIN (S.) a ſmall table-cloth, or piece of 

linen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or ſmall table, 

for one or two perſons to eat upon, or to put 
into a perſon's lap, or before their cloaths to 

prevent their being greaſed, &c. 

NA®PPING. (A.) ſleeping; alſo taken at une 

awares, ſurprizing, or ſeizing unguarded. 

NA/PPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like 
coarſe. woollen Cloth; alſo an appellation 

given to very ſtrong drink, ale or beer, from 
its ſoporiferous nature. 

NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Souths 

Wales, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
bill ſtrengthened with a caſtle ; it has a 
gcod market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant 
from London 168 computed, and 200 mea- 
ſured miles. : 

NARCISSUS (S.) in the Heathen Story, was 
the ſon of the river Cephiſſus and Liriope ; he 
is reported to be a youth of extraorcinaly 

beauty, and diſdained the love of the nymph 

Echo, but afterwards happening to fee his 

_ own face in a fountain, fell in love with 


. Alfo a ſhort doze or fit of fleep that a per- 


himſelf ; wh.ch paſlion conſuming him - 
EE v 
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ns turned into the flower Narciſſus, com- 
monly cal daf 
. N and ſome are yellow. ng 
we KCO'SIS (S.) à taking away the ſenſation 
of feeling, as in 2 palſy, or taking opium, 


or other fleepy potions, &c. 


ſomething 
quality. : . N 82 

NARCO/TICKS: (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 
pify, benum, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, cc. 


hiſtory or relation of one or more material 
actions, &c. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited; and in Fpick Portry, is the prin- 
'cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
of the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented with all the embelliſhments of 


art, and to render them the more enter- 
taining frequent excurſions and epiſodes are | 


introduced. : N 24 5 ' is 
NARRA/TOR (S.) one that relates a biſ- 


tory, or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 


fact; and among the Lazpyers, it ſignifies a 
pleader. : | 


perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſald to 
among Borolers, it is applied to the bias of | 


when a niggardly or covetous wretch who 


to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed in any ſort of propor- 

tion to what their neceſſities call for, and his 

eſtate will allow, ſuch: an one is called a nar- 
- rno-ſouled fellow. 77 


of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 

ſtrert, See. 5, 

NA'SAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
the noſe in their formation or ſound, are 
called naſal letters, & e. 


dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
. noſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanſing 
the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- 

ont ſneezing z and it is either liquid, ſoft, or 


ſolid ; the liquid is made of the juices of ce- | 


phalick cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine or 
other liquor, to which ſpirit of wine is ſome- 
times added; the ſoft is made with honey, 
oil, or juices, bo.led to a kind of ointment; 
the ſolid is often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. _ . - 
NASAMONNES (S.) a people of Libya, who 
live near the Atlantick ocean, and chiefly on 
- piracy, whoſe cuſtom was at. marriages for 
the bride to lie with every one of the 
vr the firſt night, but afterwards to live 


led the daffodil, of which ſome | 


*RCO/TICAL or N ARCO TIR (A.) 
of a ſtupifying or benumming | 


NARRA/TION or "NA'RRATIVE (S.) a {3 


NARROW (A.) any thing that has but 2 
little breadth ; alſo. ſpoken ſometimes. of. a 


- have but a narroto or ſhallow underſtanding 3] 
the bowl when it holds too much; and 


vill not allow himſelf what his fortune is 
able to ſupply him with, or when he refuſes 


NA'RROWNESS-(S.) the ſcantineſs or want 


noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require | 


VASA/LIA or ERRHI/NA (S.) certain reme- | 


NAT 
preſident of the great ſanhedrim, _— 
of 71 perfons, who had great honours pai 
im by the reſt of the bench, all the com- 
any or aſſembly riſing when the aa, came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
did them fit down, theſe naſi and the high- 
rieſts were ſometimes removed towatds the 
atter end of the Jui government, the 
' adminiftration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 
rected, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high · prieſt was depoſed, not- 
withſtanding he did not execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality; but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
perſon ; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high-prieſt was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the naf 
only what belonged to any other private per- 
ſon : The Romans were wont frequently to 
ſet aſide both the naſi and the high - prieſt, as 
they found them̃ for their turns; the rabbins 
give the following account of the beginning 
and continuation of the ſanhedrim. 
fſay they, was the firſt naff, who after he 
had explained the law to the people, is ſaid 
to have tranſcribed: 13 copies of that part of 
it, which was written with his own hand; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes,” and: laid 
up the 13th in the ark, but the oral-law he 
Smmunicated to his ſucceſſor Jab, the” 
lecond naſi, who was ſucceeded in that 
office by the judges, as well as the em- 
broiled diſturbed condition of. thoſe: times 
would permit the ſanhedrim to act; after 
wards the king was naſi till the time of the 
captivity; Ezra is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
naſi after the return from the captivity of 
Babylon, to whom Simon the Fuſt ſucceeded, 
and ſo on till ſome time after. the deſtruction 
of Feruſalem by the Romans. 8 
NA/SSIP (S,) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabo- 
metans, which they affirm is enrolled in a” 
book in heaven, where, by an irreverſible 
decree, the future condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies af every particular per- 
ſon, is recorded, and which no poſſible en- 
deavours can prevent or alter, „ 
NA/STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthineſs, ſlut- 
tiſhneſs. 15 
NA'STY (A.) fluttiſh, dirty, filthy, diſagree» 
able, uncleanly, &c. 1 975 
\NATALITIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by the 
Romans in commemoration of their emperors 
and great men, at their birth-days, &c. during 
which they held it ominous to ſhed any blood, 
whether of man or beaſt, N 
NATALITIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 
> Wa to a birth day, or nativity feſ- 
tival. : 
NATION (S.) a kingdom or large extent of 
ground and. people under the particular go- 
vernment of a ſingle magiſtrate or crowned 
head, whether king ar emperor. 


* 


cha y | 
FA'SL (S.) among the Jet, was the head or 


4 


NATIONAL. (A.) ſomething that belongs to 


NAT 


2 kingdom nation, or pe le. ID 
NA T1 (S.) one born in the 4a country 


or kingdom, he at preſent reſides in; in our 
old Law Books, a native was he that was 


born a ſlave; in Mirolgy, it is the perſon for 
whom the ſcheme is erected, and about whom 
_ the inquiry is made. 2442 


— 


NATVVITY (S.) the time or day of a per 


* 


ſon's being born or brought into the world; 


er pight that a perſon ſirſt began to breathe 
zn the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 
- Her becomes liable-to celeſtial influences ; but 
It is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſcheme 
and figure of the heavens carefully erected 
ſor that moment of time; there are two 
feſtivals both in the Roman and Greet church 
under this name, wiz, that of Chriſt, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 
on the 25th day of December, and is of very 
- Jong ſtanding in the church; the other of 
the virgin Mary 
- teftants at all; pope Sergius I. about 690, is 
che firſt who placed the narivity, kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Virgin; among the feſti- 
vals; but it was not generally received in 
 Prance and till about 1000, and the 
Greeks and eaſtern Chriſtians did not obſerve 
ĩt till ſome time in the 12th century; but 
they now do it with great ſolemnity. 
NAT TA (S.) is ſometimes uſed by the phyfi- 


eut' pain or colour, which grows eſpecially 


ſ& prodigiouſly, that it wall 
melen or gourd. 


grow as big as a 
-withour the full and true uſe of his reaſon. 


ture; and not by any device or cunning of 
© > Natural Children, ſuch as are begotten be- 


tween unmarried perſons, 


mixed principles, | 
- chiefly upon the cerebellum, whereby the 
| Dody; without" our notice, is nouriſhed, in- 
. creaſed, and pr d by the blood and ani- 
N Hal ſpirits, upon which like wiſe all excretions, 
digeſtions, and generations depend. 
Natural Fur#ions, are thoſe actions where 
by things taken into the body are changed 
and aſſimilated, ſo as to become part of the 


Natura! Hiſtiry, a deſcription of any 
Wl ro on Ned f the earth, air, 


Natural Faculty, an action depending 


in Aftrolegy, it is the exact time of the day |. 


, not obſerved by the Pro- 


ceiant for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed | 
vpon the infant in the womb, by the fright | 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, &c. | 
and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumeur, with - | 


pon the back, and ſ6metimes upon the 
ſhuatders; its root is ſtender, yet it increaſes | 
according to ſome people's hafty and poi 
NATURAL. (s.) 4 fool or idiot, one born] 


NATURAL (A.) ſomething that is pro- 
Y ed in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 


Natural Concrete, with the Philoſophers, | 
ſignifies a body made up of different or 
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NAT 
Natural Inclizations, are the mot * 
tendencies of the mind towards any this 
the deſires excited by external object, 

Wateral Philoſophy, the knowledge 

| Wen of the r of natural bodies ho 
relation to their motion, generation, o 0 
ther properties; and this is ſometimes called 

N 

NA/TURALIST (S.) one that ſtudies, or u 

ſkilled in natural philoſophy or phyficks, 

NATURALIZA/TION (S.) the making 
foreigner or alien, a denizen or freeman f 

any kingdom cr city, and fo becoming, 2 
it were, both a ſubje and a native of 
king or country, that by nature he did ut 
belong to, 7 28 

NATURALVZE (V.) to make a foreigner c 

alien a freeman, or intitled to all the pri- 

leges of a natural ſubject; in Languege, it 
means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 
make it one of our own; as a beau fron 
the French, for a neat, ſpruce, fine, ſparki 

' gentleman, &c. 

NA'TURALNESS (S.) the eafineſs, agrees. 
bleneſs, or pleaſantneſs of a thing; alſo tha 
property that brings forth that which een 
body expects or deſires to flow or follow from 

a thing, in the regular and ordinary ceurſeef 
nature, | 85 
NATURE (S.) this term has a great number 
of acceptations; but in general it fignifie 
the whole aſſemblage of created beings, and 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene- 
ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and reſtric- 
tions laid upon them by the great Creatot; 
from whence it is commonly ſaid all thing 
are now produced by ſecond cauſes, and 


tive way of affirming,” unalterably, but by 
experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary; in Scripture, it ſome- 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are ſaid to act againſt nature, becavſe 
they act contrary to the method eſtabliſhed 
by the Creator, for the propagation of man · 
kind; ſometimes it means the birth of a 
perſon; as, We who are Jews by nature, 
Se. ſometimes it means the natural in- 
tin, propenſion, inclination, or light that 
God imparts to all at their creation; and in 
Scripture we are inſormed, that Jeſus Chriſt 
has made us partakers of the divine nature; 
among the Phyſicians, it fignifies ſometimes 
the privities, and ſometimes the ſeed of men 
or women. | 

The Laws of Nature, among the Moral ft, 
are the general and univerſal laws that ever 
man is obligated to act by, or agreeable to; 
and this they ſay, every one endued with 
reaſon has implanted in him, andonſeaventiy 
knows, ſo that there can be no excuſe for 
acting contrarily ; but this is very ſtrongly 
oppoſed by others, FR 
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NAV 


--nins or ſea- affairs. 
9234 — among the Romans, was 
one made-up with gold or ſilver in the form 
of ſhips beaks, which they preſented to 
thoſe, who in an expedition at ſea firſt en- 
tered or boarded the enemy's ſhips, by way 

 enco t or excitement to act gal- 
lantly upon-all ſuch occaſions, | ; 
NAVE (S.) among the M beelrurigtbs, is that 
thick part in the center of a cart or coach- 
wheel, into which one end of the ſpoke is 
fixed, and thro which the axle-tree paſſes ; 


open part where the people aſſemble and are 
diſpoſed, reaching from the rail or balluſter 
of the choir to the principal door. 

NAVEL (S.) that open part of the belly, 
commonly called the center of a human 
body, it being affirmed by the Staruaries, 
Fe. that if a well proportioned. man lies 
down on his back, and ſtretches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
egnpaſſes be ſet on his navel, the other 
will ſweep the extremities of his toes and 


fingers. | 
Navel Gall, in Farriery, is a bruiſe on 
a horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be- 


hind, | 
Navel Timbers, among the Ship-builders, 
are ſometimes what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs. | 
NAUGHT or NA!UGHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
ed, good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſſo- 
lute, &c, | 
NAUGHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom. 5 
NA/VIGABLE (A.) any river or ſea that is 
failed or rowed on, or ſuch waters where 
large ſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are employed in 
trade or merchandize, may ſafely come and 
go with their ladings or cargoes. 
NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
nature of any waters, whether rivers or ſeas, 
that makes them proper for ſhipping to fail 


and ride in. 


NAVIGATE (V.) to fail, guide, or direct a 


ſhip in the water. | 


NAVIGA'/TION (S.) is a compound branch | 


of practical mathematicks, that applies 


arithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to 
the conducting of a ſhip from one port, 
kingdom, or place, to another, the neareſt, 


ſafeſt, and beſt way in the ſhorteſt time, 
by computing the ſeveral courſes ſteered, and 


allowing for currents and other hindrances, | 


and frequently obſerving the latitude of the 
feveral places they ſucceſſively are in, to di- 
rect their courſe. 

NAVIGA/TOR (S.) a ſailor, or one {killed in 
the art of navigation. 

NAVI RE (S.) an order of knighthood, ſome- 
times called the U/tramarine order, or the 


NAVAL (A.) ſometbing belonging to the 


in ArchiteAure, the body of a church, or the 


NAV 


St. Lervis in 1269, to encourage: the lors 
of France to undertake the expedition to the 
Holy -Land; the collar of this order was in- 
— with eſcalops and double creſcents, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſo grant- * 
ed to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
nour, to bear in their arms a ſkip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field, org 
the firſt who received this order was St. 
Lewis, and his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
lords, that accompanied him in that voyags; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in France, 
| but was afterwards very illuſtrious in the 
| kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
the order of Charles of France," earl of ©.Ah- 
jou, brother of king Lervis, and of the Rings 
of Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it 
under the name of the order of the creſcent 
- in 1448. iy» | 
NAUMAcHIA (S.) a large ſpacious place at 
+ Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon,' which 
might be filled with water at pleaſure, ſur- 
rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſpectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited,” 
\NAUMA/CHY (S.) a ſea- fight, or the repre- 
ſentation of one. eee 
NAU'SEA (S.) in-Phyfick, a habit or diſpofi- 
tion of the body that occaſions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens upon many occaſions, 
and in many different difeaſes, © * 
NAU'SEATE (V.) to lothe, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed, or incline to 
vomit, | ; , 
NAU'SEOUS (A.) difagreeable, 2 
loathſome, ſomething that goes againſt one 
fſtomach. oy e 
NAU SEOUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantneſs, diſa- 
greeableneſs, loathſomenefs, ſomething” that 
occaſions a perſon to'vomit, &c. 3 
NAU /TICAL or NAU'TICE (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertaining to ſea- affairs. 
Nautical Chart, is the ſame with ſq» 
chart, and theſe are commonly of two 
kinds, viz, the common chart, in which 
the degrees of latitude are all made equal, 
or Mercator s chart, in which the degrees 
of latitude increaſe towards both 'the poles 
in the ſame proportion as the degrees of longi - 
tude decreaſe upon the globe, : 
Natural Compaſs, a compaſs or card on 
which the 32 points of the wind are deſcribed, 
in the center of which a ſmall pin is erefted 
perpendicularly, and upon that a ſmall 
needle, &c. is hung, ſo as to play about eaſily, 
which being touched with a loadſtone, always 
points north and ſouth, allowance being made 
for its variation, in particular places, or parts 
of the world. | 5 
NAU'TILUS (S.) a petrified ſhell, found in 
ſome parts of the earth, which in all other 
> reſpects is like thoſe ſhells found in rivers or 


ſeas.” 


order of the double creſcent, inſtituted by 


* 


NA'VY (S.) is ſometimes underſtood of the 


j 


tze prieſt put into the hands of the 


NEAL 


NEA 


-whole maritime force or power of any nation 
r kingdom; and fometimes it means only ſo 
-many ſhips as are in company together for 


forge wearlike expedition. 


NAY (Part.) no, it is not fo, I will not, &c. 
NA/ZARITE or NAZAREAN(S.) this word 
dometimes fignifies barely one that was born 
at Nazareth, a city in Fudea ; ſometimes it 
is a word of contempt and deriſion for Jeſus 
Chriſt, or one of his followers ; ſometimes 
for a ſect of hereticks that were called by 
this name ; and ſometimes for a religious or- 
Jews, who obliged them- 
ſelves by a vow to obſerve: the rules of the 


der among the 


Nazaritefbip, ſometimes for their whale life, 
as Sanpſon and Jabn the baptiſt; and ſome- 
Aimes for a time only ; laſtly, the name Na- 
Aarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, denotes 

a man of particular diſtinftion and great 


Jus, the Naxariteſpip conſiſted 
in making a vow to abſtain from wine and 
All other intoxicating liquors, to let their 
Bair grow without cutting or ſhaving, not 
to enter into any houſe that was polluted by 


bdaving a dead. corpſe in it, nor to be preſent 


at any funeral; and if any one died acci- 
_dentally in their preſence, they began the 


whole ceremony cf their conſecration and 


Naxariteſbip afreſn; this ceremony generally 


laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 


when the time of the Nazariteſhip was ac- 


compliſhed, the prieſt brought the perſon to | 


che door of the temple, who offered there 
to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt-offering, 


a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory- ſacrifice, and a | 


ram for a peace-offering ; they offered like- 


wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceflary for 


the libations; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
other ſhaved the head of the Naxarite, at the 


door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 


then 
azarite 
the ſhoulder of the ram roafted, with a loaf 
and a cake, which he returning again to the 


.throwing it upon the fire of the altar; 


prieft, he offered them to the Lord, lifting | 


them up in the preſence of the Nazarite, 
the perpetual Nazarites were conſecrated in 
Their infancy by their parents, and continued 
all their lives without drinking wine or cut- 
ting their hair, | | 
] [V.) to put metal into the fire, and 
after it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool 
of itſelf, without quenching it in water, oil, 
c. in order to ſoften or take down the tem- 
thereof, and thereby make it workable 


Ha file, Kc. which before it was unfit 


for; and when applied to the baking of glaſs, 
or other curioſities, in order to fix or ſtrike 
the colours where with it is painted, tho- 
rough, it is then ſaid to be annealed. 

Mealed Joo, in Navigation, is ſpoke of the 
ſhore, ftrand, or bank of a ſea that is very 
deep without any gradual ſloping, or regular 
Mallowneſs. Reg 


NEB | 
NEAP or NEAP-TIDE (S.) when the" 
moon is in the midſt of the ſecong and la 
quarter, the tides are falling, lower and 
weaker than in the ſpring- tides, when th 
are ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and higheſt; 10 
neap-tides the waters are never ſo high 5 0 
low as in ſpring-tides ; the loweſt neap-tids 
is four days before the full or change cf the 
moon; when a ſhip has not water enough 
to bring her off the ground, or go out of 2 
dock, it is then called dead- neap, and the 
. ſhip is ſaid to be beneapeddt. 
NEAR (A.) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a little 
way off or diſtant. 


: No NEAR (V.) among the Boilers, is the com- 


manding, ordering, er directing the ſteerſ. 


NEAT 


man, or him that ſits at the helm, to let the 
dip fall or go to the leeward. 


;  NEA/RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of fituation, proxi- 
dignity in the court of ſome prince; among | 


mity of place or blood, _ 

(S.) a beaſt, or one of the Jaryy 
eatable cattle, called oxen, cows, heiſen, 
ſeers, &c. 

Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox's, 
cos, &c, hide. | 
NEAT (A.) cleinly, tight, nice, curious, de- 
| licate, beautiful, but not gaudy ; alſo pure 

unmixed, &c. 1 . 

NEAT H (S.) in Glamorganſpire, South-IWaln, 

a pretty good town, ſeated by a river of the 

ſame name, over which there is a large 

bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come fir 
their lading of coals, which are got herein 
great plenty; it is governed by a port-reeve, 

a2nually ſworn by the deputy- conſtable of 


weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 148 
computed, and 168 meaſured miles. 
NEA'T-HERD. (S.) a country-man or other 
| perſon that makes it his buſineſs to dreſs, feed 
and look after cows, heifers, ſteers, &c. 
NEA'TNESS (S.) cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 
houſewifry in cloaths, linen, a perſon's houſe 
and goods, &c, allo the purity, perfection, 
and unmixedneſs of any commodity ; alſo 
the compleatneſs or good workmanſhip that 
is beſtowed upon any thing. 
NEAT-WEIGHT or NET T- WEIGHT (s.) 
the weight of ſuch goods as are wrapped 
or put up in cloths, caſts, &c. that are 
bought up by weight after a proper deduction 
or allowance has been made tor the wrap» 
er, calk, &c. 87. ; 
NEB (S.) a bird's bill or beak ; alſo the flit or 
point of a pen with wh.ch a perſon writes, 
Ec. | 3 
NE BUL Ous (A.) cloudy, miſty, foggy, thick, 
dark, hazy, &c. N 
Nebulous Stars, are certain fixed ſtars 
of a dull, pale, and obſcuriſh light, thus 
called, becauſe they look cloudily, or rather 
becauſe they are ſaid to generate clouds, and 
ſetting with the ſun, render the air troubled 
and cuſkiſh ; and according to Aſtrologicad 


the caſtle of Neath ; it has à good market 


Ob ſerva iom, ale ſaid to afflict a native with- 
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| NE CESSAR 


NEC 
Mindneſs, or dimneſs, being joined with the 
luminaries. ö | 


{CESSARIES (S.) all manner of conveni- 
nem of raiment, houſe furniture, 


tools, &c. that are proper for the doing any 


CECESSARINESS (S.) convenience, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs, &c, _ 


per, fit; alſo needful, that cannot be let a- 

Ine; or done without, unavoidable. 

NECE'SSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con - 
grain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear 


an thin . ON. 
NECE'SSITOUS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others. 
NECE/SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
fate of thoſe that want the charitable aſ- 
ſiſtance of ethers, poverty, want, indi- 


gence, &c. p 
NECE'SSIT Y (S.) this word has various fig- 


nifications z ſometimes it means an irreſiſti- 
ble cauſe or power, by which any thing ab- 


ſolutely is; ſometimes it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 
whicheven Jupiter himſelf was ſubſervient. 
NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
body between the trunk of the body and 
the head ; all the creatures have necks, but 
ſuch as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
frogs, &C. | ; 
NE'CK-VERSE (S.) a favour formerly in- 
dulged to the c'e'gy only, but now to the 
laity alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
of the law, as in Manſlaughter, &c. read- 
ing a verſe out of an old Latin manuſcript 
plalter (though the book now uſed by the 
ordinary is the ſame, printed on an old Eng- 
Ii character) ſaves the criminal's life; nay, 
now even the women (by a late act of par- 
liament) have, in a manner, the benefit of 
their clergy, though. not ſo much as put to 
read, for in ſuch caſes, where the men are 
allowed it, the women are of courſe ſized, 
or burnt in the fiſt, without running the 
rique of a halter by not reading. 
NECRO/LOGY (S) the roll or regiſter which 
was anciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
&c, in which were inſerted the names of the 
benefactors, the time of their death, and 
alſo the days of their commemoration, &c, 
NECROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, wizzard, 
cunning-man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 
ghoſts, &c, T7 8 
NE'CROMANCY (S.) the real or pretended 
art of calling up the manes of the dead, for 
conſultation; the Pagans imagined that none 
but thoſe who were ſnatched away before 


their time, or ſuch as killed themſelves, | 


vere ſubje& to the myſteries of this art, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſuch perſons 
were lodged, as it were, upon the confines 


Y (A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- | 


* this world, having not reached to the 


N E G | 
farther part of the ſhades below, wherethey 
ſuppoſed no ſpirits. were ſettled, - excepting 
thoſe that died after manhood, varied nad. | 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
nity of a regular funeral; the practitioners 
ſometimes made uſe of the veins of a dead 
man; ſometimes they poured warm blood 
| upon the corpſe, to procure an anſwer ; 
they were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have com- 
munication with ſpirits or devils, who told 
them what anſwer to make to their enqui- 
rers, & e. this art is alſo applied to enchant- 
ments of all ſorts and kinds, whereby they 
pretended to cauſe-or cure diſeaſes, c. with- 
out natural means, and many other ſtrange 
deluſions, both of the practitioners, ang 
their admirers or followers, 3 
NECROMA'NTICK (A.) ſometbing that be- 
longs or appertains to necromancy. 
NE CTAR (S.) the grink of the gods, ac- 
cording to the fictions of the poets, which 
had the property not only of being exceed- 
ing pleaſant and agreeable to the drinker, 
but alſo rendered a mortal immortal, &c. in 
common ſpeech, it ſignifies any pleaſant or a- 
greeable liquor whatever; with the Phyſi- 
cians, it is a medicinal drink, but of a mou ” 
delicious ſmell, taſte, and colour, 
NE/CTARIN (S.) a pome or fruit ef the peach 
kind, but without down on the ſkin, 
NEED or NEE'/DINESS (S.] want, poverty. 
jr ty that lacks the aſſiſtance of an- 


other, 
NEE/DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient, uſe- 
ful, proper. e 7 
NEE/DHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a poor town, 
conſiſting of one wide and long ftreet, filled 
with very mean houſes ; it has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 61 computed, and 71 meaſured miles. 
NEE DLE (S.) a (mall inftrument uſed in ſew- 
ing; and according to the application, it is 
differently denominated ; as, a fitching-need!e, 
a flocking-needle, a packing-needle, &c. with 
the Mariners, it is that ſmall piece of iron- 
wire that is touched with the load-ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the compaſs, where, ' 
if at liberty, it always points northward. | 
NEE'DLESS (A.) unneceſlary, altogether uſe- 
leſs, any thing for which there is no occa- 
fion, call, or demand, | 
N. FA/NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible,. blaſ- 
phemous, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentioned, 9 
NEFA'RIOUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notoriouſly wicked. | 
NE'GATION (S.) a denying, gainſaying, or 
oppoſing. 99 
NE/GATIVE (A.) a propoſition that denies 
ſomething that another affirms ; in Algebra, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſubtracting fign ſet before them, are called 
negative quantities, * 
NEGUNOTH (S.) this term is read before ſame. 
of the pſalms, where it means, 1 
; 3 


NET 


fingers, or by women, 


one is under. : 


doing what ought to have been done, care- 
- lefineſs, diſregard, thoughtleſſneſs. 
NE OLIGENCE (S.) wilful omiſſion, remiſſ- 

neſs, acting without regard or proper care. 
NE/GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, forgetful, 

heedleſs. - | | 
NEGO'TIATE (V.) to tranſact, manage, or 
do buſineſs, either for one's ſelf or another ; 
to traffick, deal, or trade. 


any publick affair or bufineſs, whether trade 


itſelf. 
NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) a tranſactor or manager 

of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially publick 
affairs or trade. FE” 
NE/GROES (S.) a people of Africa, whoſe 


Niger, on both fides of it, between Zaara 
and Guinea; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, having 
the Anlantict ocean on the weft ; it contains 
14 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next the ſea 
coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their com- 
merce with the Portugueſe, and many of them 
- have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe who 
- dwell up higher in the country, are ſavage and 
brutal; they are continually engaged in wars 
- againſteach other; all the perſons they take, 
whether men, women, or children, they ſell 
to other African, or to the Arabians or Portu- 
ſe for ſlaves ; they ſow neither wheat nor 

ev, but millet only, their chief food being 
- @ root called guames, and a ſort of cheſnut 
called gores ; they have alſo peaſe of an ex- 
. * traordinary bigneſs, and of divers colours, and 
great beans of a bright red colour ; the over- 
flowings of the river Niger oecaſion many 
lakes, which are ſurrounded with woods filled 
with elephants ; there are no vines, and con- 
ſequently no wine, but what they get from a 
certain fort of palm-trees, by chopping or cut- 
ting incifiens into the trunk with a hatchet, 
from which there diſtils a juice, which at 


à fortnight before it turns ſour ; the people 


| Head, and are vulgarly called Black-Mforrs ; 
thoſe who axe captives are ſold one to another, 
and are tranſported into. the Engliſ, Dutch, 
| French, and Spaniſh colonies, to dig in the 
mines, and do all manner of flaviſh drudgery. 
NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Lay term for a wo- 


instrument of muſick to be played on with the 


 NEGLE/CT (S.) an omiſſion or forbearance of 


NEGOTIA'TION (S.) the management of 


or otherwiſe ; alſo the act, treaty, or thing 


country, called Nigritia, lies along the river 


firſt is very ſweet, and in three or four days | 
becomes pretty ſtrong, but will-not keep above | 


are black, with ſhort woolly hair upon their | 


NEGLE'CT (V.) to light, to omit the regular 
doing of a thing or bulineſs, in time or order; 
. . alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of any 
thing; alſo to deſiſt from performing the duty 

.or office of love and friendſhip to a perſon, 
- according to the obligations and promiſes any 


| 


} 


NEIGH (v.) to whinay or make a wiſe ty, , 
\NE1/GHBOUR (S.) a perſon that live, in the 


NEO. 
horſe in ſcent of a mare, 


ſame ſtreet or court, an intimate friend * 
acquaintance, one that-ſtands or is near an. 
other; and in Scripture, it is a general tem 
for all mankind, - 


NEV/GHBOURHOOD (S.) ſometimes gi 


the whole body of people that live in om 
court or ftreet ; and ſometimes the exten: 
ground, or houſes contained in a fireet, coun, 
lane, or other place near at hand, | 


NEFVGHBOURLINESS((S.) friendlineſi, kin. 


neſs, good-natured actions and behaviour, 


NEVGHBOURLY (A.) friendly, kind, gry. 


natured, &c, 


NEVGHING (s.) the making a noiſe, orcryig 


out like a horſe, 


NEVTHER (Part.) none of the two, not thy 


or that. 


NE'KIR or KER (s.) according to the 
Ia bomet Etrine, is the name of one of 


the angel uifitors, who come to examine 
the dead in. their ſepulchres, they believing 
that both body and foul remain in the gn 
until the day of judgment, and that imme. 
diately after the burial, the angel Mun, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with an- 
other called Nekir, preſent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them, who is their Go? 
who is their prophet ? what 1s their belief 
and devotion ? If they be true Mabometan, 
and profeſs the ſame, then they are permit. 
ted to reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in 


heaven through a little window; but thols 
| who are not, look upon the angel to be God, 


becauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 
fore adore him; whereupon he gives them 
a blow with the mace, and ſhuts them up 
within their ſepulchres, fo that they ſee no- 
thing that paſſes, 


NEME'/AN GAMES (S.) certain ſolemn ſports 
exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in honour of 


Hercules, which confifted of horſe-races, 


foot - races, fighting with whirl-bats, quoit- 
ing, wreſtling, darting, &c, the reward to 


the conqueror or moſt expert, was at firſt 
crown made of olive branches, but afterwards 
of ſmallage. 


NEME'SIS (s.) a heatheniſh goddeſs, k- 


ported by ſome to be the daughter of Jup'- 
ter and Neceſſity ; by others, of the Ocean 


and the Night, who had the charge of pu- 


niſhing thoſe crimes, which human juſtice left 


' unpuniſhed ; ſhe was alſo called Adraftea and 


NEOQMENTA (S.) 


man. or female ſlave, = 


R 


h . 5 
NN CONTRADICENTE (Part.) 1 


phraſe introduced in the court of parliament, 
and other places, to fignify the unanimit) of 
all the perſons preſent, not one- diſſenting 
from, or diſagreeing to the propoſition laid 
down. | 

the new- moon, or the be · 


75 Fe of the lunar month, which day the 


tos conſtantly oblervcl as 2 great _ ; 


NEP 


| — publication of this was} 


ite, veſted wholly in the ſanhedrim, who ſent 
lives in the to men to watch and diſcover the appearing 
© friend g of the new moon, which being done, they 
is near an. reported it to them, who thereupon cauſed 
eneral tem plication to be made, the new moon was 

that day begun; but fince the deſtruction of 
es fipnifie the temple, they have every year an alma- 
Ve in ot rack or ephemeris printed, to inform them 
he erem of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons 


of the years, their ſeveral feſtivals, &c. 
\F/OPHYTE (s.) in the Primitive Church, ſig- 
nifies one who had lately quitted Judaiſm 
and Paganiſm, and embraced the goſpel ; 
from whence it was alſo applied to any per- 
{on on his entering upon the prieſtly office, 
or to a new profeſſor of any art or ſcience 
whatever ; it properly ſignifies new-ſet plants, 
or thoſe that were not come to perfection of 
growth, &c. 
„ NEO T's (S.) in Huntingd, 
ly called St. Need s, a large, 
whoſe market is weekly, w | 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſda it is fitu- 
| ated on the river Ozoſe, over hich ther is a 
ine ſtone-bridge, which makes it very com- 
modious to the whole country; coals being 
brought here by water, are from hence con- 
eyed to all the adjoining parts of the county; 
the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome build- 
ing, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſter-piece 
of art and ſkill; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles, | 
NEO/TERICK (A.) any thing new or mo- 


common- 
bit town, 
red with 


dern. c 
be God, NEPE/NTHES 4 .) there is ſcarce any thing 
d there- more talked of, and Jeſs known, than Ho- 
es them n Nepentbes ; ſome fay it is the plant 
hem up helenium, which ſay Helen made uſe of 
ſee ho to divert the melancholy of. thoſe who enter- 


tained her; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuled in wine; ſome imagine that it 


i only a poetical fiction, and means no more 


e- rates, chan that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
 quoit-  haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation and 
rard to beauty of her perſon, diverted and pleaſed all 


firſt a who ſaw and heard her; others imagine that 
rwards it was dugloſs, ſaffron, or ſome other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 

ſs, re- magnified by the fruitful imagination of the | 
WL poet; it is reported that arec, called by the 
2 Arabians ſaufel, inſpires the mind with an 
of pu extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs; for 
ice left which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it 
24 and is forbid in the Mogul's country: The plant 
f dutroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
t.) 1 or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
ment, ed in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 
ity of and Jaugh violently a great while together ; 
-nting other plants have the power of ſtupefaction to 
n laid ſuch a degree, as to render perfons inſenſible 
of teeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c. 
e be- lor a time fo that any of theſe extraordina- 
y the nary herbs, plants, or ſeeds; | may be called 
oo ; a entbes; and in a Phyfical ſerfs, laudanum, 
e 5 | Ee 


NERVE (S.) a fibrous, round, leng, 


NER 

opium, &c, that give eaſe, afſuage pains, re- 

lieve grief, &c. are fo called, - | 

NEPHAYLIA (S.) feaſts or ſacriſices of ſobriety 

. uſed among the Greeks, in which they offered 
mead inftead of wine; the Athentans offered 
theſe ſacrifices to the ſun and moon, to the 
nymphs, to Aurora, and to Venus; and burnt 
all ſorts of woods but thoſe of the vine, fig- 
tree, and mulberry- tree, becauſe they were 
eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 

NE'/PHELZE (S.) ſmall white ſpots upon the 
eyes; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine; alſo little white ſpots 

that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 
man's hand. 

NE/PHEW (S.) the ſon of a brother or fiſter,, 

NEPHRVTICK (A.) troubled with, or be- 
longing to a pain in the reins,  - * 

NEPHRITICKS (S.) medicines good for or 

inſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or diſ- 
287 the kidneys, reins, bladder, &c. 

NE/POTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 
ſway that the nephews, baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes, have in the govern- 
ment of Rome, and all places dependent 
thereon. | 7-0 | 

NEPTUNA/LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 

the Romans in the month of Faly, in honour 
of Neptune. | 

NE/PTUNE (S.) among the old Heathevs, was 
the pretended god of the ſea, ſaid to be the 
ſon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 
and Pluto, and huſband. to Ampbitrite; it is 
fabled of him, that being driven out of hen- 
ven, for conſpiring againſt Jupiter, he built 
the walls of Troy, and that in a conteſt he 
had with Minerva, about giving a name to. 
the city of Athens, ſtriking the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a horſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that : creature was offered 

to him in ſacrifice ; the Romans inſtituted the 
Circenſian games in honour of him, which 
conſiſted chiefly in horſe-races ; others fay, 
that Neptune was a pirate, who in his life- 
time was ſo formidable at ſea, that after his 
death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that element, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms, &c, at his pleaſure; the Painters re- 
preſent him clad in a blue or ſea-green man- 
tle, trimmed with filyer, with long, hoary- 
hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn by 
monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the back 
- a dolphin, holding a filver trident in his 

and, 

NEREI DS (S.) fifty imaginary deities that 
were Fad to. inhabit the 2. ſaid to be 
the ſons of r e by the nymph Doris, 
whoſe names and genealogies are deſcribed'by 
Heſiod, the Greek poet. ED 

NE'RGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 
in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun, and 
therefore they continually kept a fire burning 

white, 


betore it, N 
porous 


i NE T 


porous ſubſtance, 'which -conveys the animal 
ſpirits, to make the parts of a body move- 
able and ſenſible ; theſe are called by diffe- 


rent -names, acccording to their fituation or 


Place where they grow, and office they per- 
form; ſome ſurgeons, though very untruly, 

- Imagine a nerve, tendon, and ligament to 

de one and the ſame thing. 

NERVO'SE or NE'RVOUS (A.) one that has 
large nerves, and conſequently very ftrong ; 
and ſometimes applied to a fine, ſtrong and 
convincing piece or way of reaſoning, either 
by words or writing. 

NEST (5.) is commonly. a bed or place that 
birds build or make to lay their eggs, and 
hatch and bring up their young ones in ; but 
univerſally it ſignifies any lurking or hiding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe, and 


Neſt of Drawers, vulgarly called a 

of Drawers, is an aſſemblage of 
a frame or cheſt, conſiſting of vari m- 
bers and ſizes, according to the occaſidn 2. id 

uſe they are applied to. 5 
-NE'ST-EGG (S.) a reſerve, or ſtore of money, 
&c. laid up againſt ſome extraordinary time 

or accident. 

-NE'STLING (S.) a young unfledged bird, 
one that cannot well ſubſiſt out of the neſt, 


or provide for itſelf ; alſo an uneaſineſs or 


troubleſome expreſſion of the diſſatisfaction 
of the mind, by removing from place to 
place, talking to a perſon's ſelf, &, 
NESTO/RIANS(S.) a particular ſe& of Chriſ- 
tins, the followers of Neſtorius, ſome time 
biſhop of Conflantineple, who by the general 
ſtrain of church hiſtorians, is repreſented as 
a.heretick, for maintaining, that though the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
as a man, yet ſhe was not the mother of 
God, for that no human creature could paz- 
ticipate that to another, which the had n 
Herſelf ; that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtin. in 
nature and eſſence, as though he had never 
been united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love and 
_ hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as other men 
Have, only they were better regulated, and 
more properly applied, than in ordinary 
men: The generality of Chriſtians in the 
Levant go under this name ; they admini- 
ſter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and 
in both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
- _ confeſſion, &c, | 
- NET (S.) an open inſtrument, wove or knit 
for various purpoſes, but in a particular man- 
ner for catching of fiſh and birds. | 
NUE'THER (A.) a term of Compariſon, where 
when one thing is compared to another, this 
is the neareſt to a perfon or place then in 
© conſideration. ü 


NEU . 
| 6r that part next the fea ; ſo called. . 
account of its ſituation; the Latin ry 
Belgium; it was formerly a part of Gall, 
Belgica; it lies between France, Ld 
Germany, and the ocean; it is divided * 
17 provinces, four of which are duke I 
vis. Brabant, Linibourg, Luxembourg, ina 
Guellerland; ſeven are earldoms, viz. Fin 
ders, Arton, Hainault, Holland, Zealand . 
mure, and Zuipben; one marquilate, Art. 
_ ; and five baronies, wiz, ef. Fri 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Over-Iſel, ang Gu. 
ningen; which were formerly governed hy 
diſtinct lords or princes, but were all unit 
under Philip the Good, duke of Bumm 
who left them to his ſon Charles the fin 
who being killed at Nan:y in 1477, the 1 
provinces felt to his only daughter Mary 
ho by marriage with the in. 
fan I. carried them into th 
a: The kings of France pre. 
to Artois, Flinders, Gs, h 
i II. of Spain, Millan u 
f Orange, and ſeveral other 
eiemen, gave beginning w 
ances, which terminated in the 
and thoſe other countrix 
the United Provinces, occaſioned 
of the inquiſition, the inſi 


— 


e Were 

portable Tigour of the duke of Aua p. 
vernment, and the Spaniards incroaching 
violentiy upon the liberties and privjlegesd 
the country. | 
E'THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neat 
"of ſeverahthings in compariſon, 
NE'TTINGS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall 
ropes, which are ſeized together with rope- 
yarn, in the form of a net, with mel, 
and are generally uſed in the waſt only ; in 
Merchant · Ships, it is chiefly uſed, having i 
fail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and fit 
a cloſe fight. a 


laid over the nettings. ; 
NE'/TTLE (V.). to make a perſon uneaſy, vu- 
ed, or diſpleaſed, to ſet him ina ferment, 
NE'TTLE (S.) an herb or plant that has be 
property of ſtinging, or raiſing little puſtuis 
in the ſkin, by only ſlightly touching it. 
NEVER (Part.) at no time, either paſt oft 
come. beth, | 
Never more, at no time again, hereafi 
or to come. IE. 
NEURO'/GRAPHY (S.) the art or knowlevgt 
of deſcribing the , nerves, ſetting forth thei 
conſtruction, ſituation, - uſe, diſorders, aud 
cure, 
NEURO'LOGY (S.) an exact and accurit 
deſcription or treatiſe of the aerves in the 
human body, ſuch. as thoſe wrote by Dt 
Willis and Raymund Vieuſſen. | 
NEURO'TICKS (S.) medicines proper for, 0 
againſt the diſeaſes of the nerves. 


NETHERLANDS (s.) the Lever - Germany, 


NEU TER (S.) a perſon that neither favour 
| 


or eſpouſes one fide or party more eee 
| HED / a 55 


A 


NE'TTING-SAILS (S.) thoſe fails tit at 
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NEW ] ́ 


other, where there is contention, diſpute, 
or controverſy, | 8 : 

71 b+ NEU'TER (V.) to take the fide of nei- 

ther party, to be impartial, and to judge 
fairly and equitably on both ſides, where two 
arties are at varlance. | 

NEU'TERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 
words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 
are neither of the maſculine or feminine 
gender, but have ſomething peculiar to 
them, having the nominative, accuſative, 
and vocative caſes alike in both numbers, 
and ending in a in the plural number of all 
declenſions. ä 

NEU!TRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 
the quarrels of two others, but remains 

unconcerned and pnbiaſſed, without giving 
aſſiltance to either; with Chymifts, thoſe 
falts that partake both of an acid and alka- 

| Jous nature, are called neutral ſalts. 

NEUTRA'LITY or commonſriens e (S.) 

| the condition of a commo 
contending parties, who fid&s with neither, 
but is ready to judge between both, and 
compoſe their differences. 

NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
worn, ſomething that has not hppencd be- 
fore, &c, 5 

NEWARK (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 

handſome, well built town, ſituate on the 
Trent, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
returns two members to parliament; its 
noble market-place, and ſpire, make 
it noted, and its confideralirade makes it 
rich; it was firſt incorporaſ Edward VI. 
but king Charles II. rene weht charter, 
and added many privileges td that ; now it 
is governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, 
&c; it hath a great weekly market on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from London g5 computed, 
and 118 meaſured miles, 

NEW'BERRY or NEW/BURY (S.) in Berk- 

ſire, was formerly very famous for the 
woollen- manufactory in broad cloths, but 

that branch of trade is removed more weſt- 
ward, and inſtead thereof, the making of 
ſtuffs called druggets principally employs the 

Inhabitants; it is ſeated in a very fruitful 

plain, and watered by the Kenet z the ſtreets, 

which are many, are ſpacious, and particu- 
larly the market-place, where is a very 


handſome Guild- Hall; it is a corporation, 


governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recor- 
der, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 
NEW. BORN (A.) juſt brought into the world, 
to light, or life; juſt thought, ſpoke, or 


NEW'BOROUGH (s.) in the iſle of Argleſea, 
over-againſt Caernarvon in North-Wales, a 
ſmall town, governed bye mayor, &c. its 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
oa 190 computed, and 227 meaſured 

OT ET | 


friend to two| 


NE M 


NEW- CASTLE (S.) upon Tyne, in Nortbum. 
berland, over which is a ſtately ſtone- bridge 
of ſeven large arches, that parts the counties 

of Durham and Northumberland, and upon 
which is a ſtreet: of houſes like L 
bridge; of late years both the trade (eſpe- 
cially in coals) and the people of this town - 
are vaſtly increaſed ; it is a borough, which 
is a town and county of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recor- 
der, &c. ſends two members to parliament, 
and has two large markets weekly on e 
day and Saturday; it has a fine Exchange 
for the merchants, &c. a noble key for 
landing and ſhipping goods, and a. ſumptuous 
houſe for the mayor ; it has ſeven churches, 
and many mecting-houſes; it is a place of 
great ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very 

ſtrong ſtone wall, in which are ſeven fine 
gates ; diſtant from London 212 computed, 

d 276 meaſured miles. | | 

CA'STLE (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, 

*South-Wales, an indifferent good town upon 

the Tivy, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- ' 

day; diſtant from London 160 computed, 
and 209 meaſured miles. f 
NEW-CA/STLE or NEW.- CASTLE UN- 
DER LINE (S.) in Staffordſhire, a borough- 
town whoſe ſtreets are large, broad, and pa- 
ved, but moſt part of the buildings are low / 
and thatch'd , it is governed by a mayor, two 
Juſtices, two bailiffs, 24 common-council- 
men, &c, with the privilege of holding pleas 
for actions under 40 J. ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
- fortnight a great beaſt- market on the ſame 
day ; the cloathing trade flouriſhes here, and 
the town is ſurrounded with coal pits ; di- 
ſtant from London 116 computed, and 148 
meeaaſured miles, : 
NEWIEL or NU'EL (S.) with the Architefs, | 
is the upright poſt that a pair of winding- 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a ftair=caſe 
that ſupports the ſteps, and ſometimes it is 
only a cylinder of wood or ſtone that bears 
on the ground, and is formed 'by the end of 
the ſteps of a winding pair of ſtairs, and 
ſometimes it Ggnifies thoſe pieces of wood, 
that are placed perpendicularly, - receiving 
the tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ftairs 
into the mortices, and in which are alſo fit- 
ted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair · caſe, and 
the flights of each ſtory. ; | 
NEWIENT (S.) ir Gloucefterſhire, a tolerable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday 
diſtant from Londen 89 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. ä ; 

NEW-FA'NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 
one deſirous of new faſhions, and: often 
changing opinion. | | 

NEW!LY (Part.) lately, a little while ſince, &c. 

NEW-MARKET (S.) is both in Cambridge- 

ire and Suffolk, a handſome built town, 


canſiſting of one long ſtreet, the ſouth fide of 
| ID) . 2 4 Whiak 
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which is in Cambridgeſhire, and the north- tenure; diſtant from Londow 1786 compute PR 
fide in Suffolk; it is Mtn, noted for the] and 209 meaſured miles. ve, 38 3 
horſe- races that are run here annually ; it NEWPORT-PA/GNEL or . NEWPORT. Stour 
has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; di-“ PA/NNEL (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, * dere 
ſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 mea- | large, well-built, populous town, ſeated on cipal 
ſured miles, the river Ozoſe, over which it, has two lage week 
NE'WNESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies freſhneſs | ſtone- bridges; its market is weekly on $;. comp 
or goodneſs, as in fiſh; ſometimes that a] turday; the manufacture of bone-lace iz NIB (5 
thing is but lately done; and ſometimes | vigorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh. wher 
that it is an uncommon or not univet/al | bouriny villages; diſtant from Lond times 
thing, ſubject, or concern. computed, and 54 meaſured miles, " man 
NEW/NHAM (S.) in Gloucefterſhire, an anci-|NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence 4. NI'BBI 
ent town, conſiſting of one ftreet of old] bout thoſe affairs that a perſon did not know ſtrive 
houſes; it is governed by a mayor; diſtant | before. NICE | 
from London go computed, and 107 meaſured | NE'WTON or NET WTOWN (S.) in Mur. alſo + 
* | Ro 3 gemeryſhire, Nortb-Males, ſeated on the &. der, 
NEW PORT (S.) in the Iſle of Wight, Hamp- wern, over which it has a good bridge; it NICE!! 
ſhire, is à large, (populous, borough-town, has a tolerable marleet weekly on Saturday ; taini! 
ſeated. on the river Ces, which is naviga- | diftant from Lendon 141 computed, and 187 lis 
ble for barges and ſmall veſſels up to the | meaſured miles. | ; rey 
key; it was incorporated by king James I. NE WTON-ABBOT (S.) a good town in De firlt | 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, re-] wonſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed. the C 
corder, and common-council; ſends two] neſday; diftant from London 152 computed, Aria 
members to parliament, and has two good] and 187 meaſured miles. from 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, | NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT (S.) preſents made trine 
ftored with plenty of all forts of proviſions; upon the firſt day of the year, among the ſervit 
diſtant from Londen 72 computed, and 85 Latins called Strenæ; the original of this NICE! 
meaſured. miles. cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Rom, tineſ 
NEW'/PORT (S.) in Penbroleſpire, Seutb- and Jatiuz king of the Sabines, who go- NICE" 
Walcs, a large, ill- built, poor town, mean- | verned joifftly in Rome in the 7th year of fe 7 
ly inhabited, ſeated on the river Nowern, has | the town; here it is ſaid, that Tin having or ſe 
a. good harbour, and is pretty much fre- been preſented, on the "firſt of Fo F NICH] 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, | with ſome boughs out of the for of the cavit 
which is its principal ſupport; it is governed | goddeſs Strenia, in token of good luck, be- or 0 
by a port-reeve and a bailiff; it has a good | gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Se- civil 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from n@; the Romans made this an holiday, and and 
| London 166 computed, and 200 meaſured | conſecrated it to the honour of Janus, offer- wichs 
miles, | | ing ſacrifices to him, and the people went xc. 
NEW'/PORT (S.) in Monmouthſhire, is a pretty | in throngs to Mount Tarpeia, where Jam Pag; 
good town on the river Ct, over which is a | had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, Jew 
good ſtone- bridge; it has a good haven of its | and choſe to begin their reſpective employs men 
: own name, which occaſions many veſſels to or works on this day; they wiſhed one an- it w 
: come. here, whereby a conſiderable buſineſs | other good - luck, and were very careful not favo 
| is carried on; it has a good market weekly | to ſpeak any thing ilI-natur'd or quarrelſome; whe 
on Saturday; diftant from London 116 com- | the common preſents among the meaner ſort hoſt 
puted, and 151 meaſured miles, were dates, figs, and honey, which were ſtree 
NEW'/PORT (S.) in Shropfiire, a very good | uſually covered with leaf. gold, and thoſe tro 
town, that has a well - ſtored market weekly | who were under the protection of great men voti 
| on Saturday; diſtant from London 112 com- uſed to add a piece of money; in the reign NICE 
i puted, and 134 meaſured miles. | of Auguſtus, the populace, gentry, and ſena- whi 
4 REW/PORT (S.) in Cornwal/; though there tors, uſed to ſend him new-year's-gifis, and up0! 
ne no ancient records to prove this place] if he was not in town, they carried them to abſe 
Vas ever incorporated, or ſo much as ſtjled | the capitol; from the Romans this cuſtom tyr 
a borough, it being, only a village adjoining | went to the Greeks, and from the Heathens thir 
to Launceſton, and has no diſtin market, | to the Chriſtians, who very early came into NICH 
yet being part of the king's demeſnes, it | the practice of making preſents to the magi- poſe 
challenged a right to return members to par- firates; ſome of the fathers wrote very ſtre. tim 
A - Jiament the 6th of Edward VI. and ſending | nuouſly againſt the practice, upon account of  fou 
their burgeſſes, they were admitted, and | the immoralities committed under that cover to | 
have exerciſed this privilege ever ſince; they | and protection; but ſince the governments dea 
yearly: chooſe two perſons, called vianders, of the ſeveral nations in Europe are become tha 
at the lord's court, who are the officers that | Chriſtian, the cuſtom is ſtill retained as A cee 
erder their elections, and return their repre- | token of friendſhip, love, and reſpect. per 
ſentatives, who are choſen by all the inhabi- | NEXT (Part.) that which is neareſt, or fol- his 
wants who pay ſcot and lot, er have burgage- lows in place or order, Nur a \ 


- 


foundation of the Grefticks 3 they are alſo ſaid 


NIC 

LAND (S.) in Saßelt, a large town in a 

1 wh 4 handſome bridge over che; 
Stour; the woollen manufacture flouriſhed 
here very much formerly, but now the prin. 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 

computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

NIB (S.) ſometimes means the point of a pen 
where the ſlit is to let the ink out; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth, 

NIBBLE (V.) to bite a little at a time, to 
ive to get at things by degrees, c. 

NICE (A.) curious, delicate, fine, charming; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, ten- 
der, ſqueamiſh, N 

MCE NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro- 
polis of Birhyria in Afia Minor, eſpecially 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conflantine 
the Great in his palace, anno 32 5, againſt the 
Siam, in which there were 318 biſhops 
from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
ſerving Eafter. 

NI'CENES (S.) curiouſneſs, exactneſs, dain- 
tineſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, ce. ö 

NI'CETY (S.) a curiofity, rarity, or exqui- 


ſite piece of workmanſhip; alſo a criticiſm | 


or ſcrupulouſneſs of mind. 

NICHE (S.) in Architeure, is a hollow or 
cavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 
civil remembrance, and religious adoration, 
and alſo for curious ornaments; and theſe 
wiches are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
&c, it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, and the other 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jews, &c. were carried about in niches upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c, to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
whereof, the papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through the 
ſtreets, and frequently at the head of their 
troops and armies, to draw the eyes and de- 
votions of their deluded proſelytes. 

NI'CHILS (S.) in Lao, are iſſues or debts 
which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothing, 
upon account of the inſolvency, death, or] 
abſence of the debtor ; it is alſo a word pret- 
ty much uſed among the vulgar, to ſignify 
things that yield, pay, or give nothing. 

NICHOLAV/TANS (S.) a ſect who are ſup- 
poſed to have riſen in the church during the 
time of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to lay the 


to ſpring from Nicholas, one of the ſeven firſt 
deacons, though others excuſe him, and ſay, 
that upon his giving his wife, who was ex- 
ceeding handſome, leave to marry any other 
perſon the ſhould like, in order to convince 

is companions he intended to live or keep 


NIG 


had made, that certain perſons; from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and-that 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to eat 
as any others, that libertiniſm was a means 
to bliſs, &c. this ſet is mentioned in the 
Revelation. 

NICK (V.) to come and do any thing juſt; at 
the proper point of time it was deſired zi to 
hit a mark ſhot at, &c, alſo to cut notches. ' 
or dents in a ſtick, | 

NICK-IT (V.) to hit the mark, &c, in Ga- 
ming, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 
ſame chance, &c, that the main is, before 
the thrower is chanced at all. 

NICK-NA'ME (S.) an odd, fantaſtick, ſpor- 
tive name, given to a perſon by way of drols 

lery or dexiſion. 

NICK OF TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any thing ſhould be done, or is in 
doing, p | 4 

NVCKUM (S.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of any 
fort, whether gameſter, tradeſman, &c. 

NICK UM-POO#P or NICK-NFNNY (S.) a 

| ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow; alſo a 
fond, uxorious, and laſcivious man. 

NICOTIA/NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
chewed in the mouth, eſpecially by com- 
mon ſoldiers, watermen, ſeamen, &c, the 
Phyſicians have given this plant an exceeding 
great character for its medicinal virtues, in 
almoſt all manner of forms; it is chietly 
brought from the Weft-Indies, and is one: of 
the principal commodities of that part of the 
world, . | | 

NICTA/RIA (S.) feaſts, ſacrifices, or bans 
quets, the ancient generals uſed to offer af 

their obtaining a victory. 1 

NICTA'TION (S.) a twinkling, or winking 
with the eyes. : 

NI'DGET (S.) a corruption- of idiot, a fool, 
a weak or filly perſon, wed 

NIECE (S.) the daughter of a brother or fiſter, 
a ſhe-couſin. q 

NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 

NI/GGARD (S.) a mean, ſordid, covetous 
perſon, one of no honour or generoſity, 

NI/GGARDLINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, grip- 
ingneſs, over and above or unwarrantable 
ſavingne's. <2 


ter the manner, or like to a niggard, in- 
clining to covetouſneſs, &c. 

NI'GGING (S.) cutting, clipping, or paring 
the coin, . 4 

NI'GGLER (S.) a clipper of the cein; alſo a 
worn-out whore-maſter, or old fumbler, 
that loves to be familiar and dallying with 
women. | 

NVGGLING (S.) endeavöuring to converſe 
familiarly with women, though unable to do 
it effectually. 

NIGH (Part.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a per- 
ſon er thing, in time, place, or relation, 


a vow or prot«fion-of continence which * 


e NOH. 


NI/GGARDLY or NUGGARDISH (AJ afl. 


* 


NVGHNESS (S.) the condition or ſituation f 


being cloſe or near to a perſon or place, 
time or thing. 
NIGHT (S.) ſometimes means all that time 
tze ſun is 
parts of the world is for many months toge- 
ther; whereas under the equator the night, 
in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day ; but 


in other parts of the world, the nights are | 


+ ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, 
according to the ſituation of the place; ſome- 
times. night means a darkneſs of the under- 
ſtanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
affliction, diſtreſs, death, wickedneſs, &c. 


the Painters repreſent night cloathed in a blue | 


mantle, flowered with golden ftars, &c. 

NFGHTINGALE (S.) a fine ſinging bird, 
eſpecially in the ſummer-evenings ; alſo a 
nick-name for a woman-finger, or any flat- 
tering, ſmooth-tongued perſon. 


NIGHT-MAGISTRATE (s.) a conftable or | 


headborough that attends in the watch- | 


houſe, or goes the rounds with the watch- 
men in the night-time, to prevent or ſup- 
preſs riots, thefts, murders, or any other 
diſorders againf the publick peace, 


NV/GHT-MARE (S.) the fame diſeaſe which | 


the phyſicians call Epbfultes or Incubus; 
| which ſee. 
NV/GHT-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 


cleanſe privies, commonly called tom-turd- | 


- men, 


NVGHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment | 


made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 


-. ſhape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, for a 


woman to wear in the houſe, | 
NFGHT-RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly call- 
ed a ſaxeech-owl; alfo a nick-name for wo- 

men who influence their huſbands in The 

night-time to do acts contrary to their ſin- 


clinations, and oftentimes againſt their moſt | 


ſolema engagements, 


NFGH I-SHADE (s.) a plant of a very quick | 


. growth and ſpreading nature. 
NVGHT-WALEKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at night, but particularly light or 
 Whoriſh women, who go about the ftreets 
in the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude 
men te comply with their vicious deſires; a 
thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or 
perſons in the night-time, | 
NVHIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 


_ Philoſophers, lawyers, &c. to expreſs either | 


abſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was aſſerted or required, 


NILE (S.) a great river of Africk, which is | 


branched into many parts, arms or ſtreams, 


which water many countries or kingdoms ; | 


this river is called the Preſerver of the Upper 
Egypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 
the Father of the Lozwer Egypt, upon account 


of the manure ſpread over 1t by the mud that | 


It waſhes on or upon it; to make it the more 


remarkable, it overflows commonly in the | 


heat of ſummer, when other rivers are the 


' - loweſt, and thereby ſupplies the natural defi = 


low the horizon, which in. ſome 
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eieney of rain in thoſe parts; as foon-» the 

ſwelling is ſufficiently decreaſed, they py 

the land, The Pagans imagined their 900 

Serapis cauſed this wonderful overfloyin 

and therefore when it happened to ſtop 8 

come but little, or out of courſe, they uf 

to ſacrifice one of their handſomeſt your 
women they could find, to him, as 'follows. 

After having drefled her in. very rich appz. 

rel, they threw ber into the river, as a yic. 

tim, to implore this pretended deity to be 
propitious. The Arabian hiſtorians ſay, thi 
barbarous worſhip was ſuppreſſed by Or- 
the caliph, who threw a letter into the river, 
the contents whereof were to intreat the 

true God to order the Nie to overflow, if i 

. pleaſed him, 

NILO/METER (S.) a pillar erected ia the 

middle of the river Nile, upon which ane 

marked the degrees of the aſcent of the va. 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river; it has been obſerv, 
that when the Nile overflows only to 12 cu- 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine neceſ. 
ſarily follows in Egypt, and alſa if it exceed 
18 cubits ; anciently, they kept the meaſure 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Serapit, like 
a ſacred relick, till the emperor Conflantr 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church d 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagan report- 
ed, that there would be a famine the yer 
following, and that Serapis would puniſh the 
affront by withdrawing the waters; but that 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Chriſtianity, 

NIM (V.) to ſteal or ſnatch away a cloak, 
hat, wig, watch, or any thing elſe fuddenly 
by ſurprize, or privately. 

NVMBIS (S.) the Antiquaries term for a circle 

made round the heads of ſome emperam 
upon medals, reſembling the glories or circle 
of light painted or made round the heads of 

ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 
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NI'MBLENESS (S.) quickneſs, readinels, 2 
gility, ſwiftneſs, &c. - 

NIM-GVMMER (S.) a cant name for a ſut- 
geon, or one that cures the clap or pox, 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle number fo callts, 
enxpreſſed by the character g or ix. 
NI/NETEEN (S.) the compound number fo 
called, expreſſed in characters by 19 or x. 
NI'NNY or NINNY HAMMER (S.) a fl 
ly, fooliſh, half-witted fellow, a contentei 
cuckold ; alſo a canting, whining beggar» 
NVOBE (S.) the daughter of Tantalus, and 
wife to Amphion, king of Thebes, who being 
puffed up with pride, for her beauty and nu- 
merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred them ta 
the children of Latona; at which ſhe being 
incens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, where: 
upon Niobe, through exceſſiveneſs of grit 
became, or was turned into a ſtone, 


NIP (V.) to pinch, or lay hold of with A 


' NUMBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, &, 
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rs, &c. with the fingers ends. 

WP 8) a pinch or ſmart ſqueeze; alſo a 
* NIB (S.) the extremity or end of a 
, where the ink comes out of, and with 

which a perſon writes. : 
NIPPERKIIN (S.) a ſmall or half-pint pot; 

alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. | 
x1/PPERS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at che end, and 
ſometimes a wale-knot, uſed to hold off the 
cable from the main-capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, when the cable is either ſo ſlimy or 
io large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 


it off with their hands only; alſo a common | 


name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed 
pon many occaſions to take hold of a thing, 
and then to pull or ſtrain it, &c. 


NIPPING (A.) ſharp, pinching; alſo very | 


ſeyere or cold. 
NIPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 


or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 
and thro' which it ſucks the milk out of the 
breaſt, 

NI'SAN (S.) the name of the Fewwiſh month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes from February or April, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the 
Jſraclites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
pointed to be the firſt month of the year; 
in the Church Account, it was the ſeventh 
month of the civil year, and by Moſes was 
called Abib, but by Ezra, at the coming out 
of the Babyloniſh captivity, Niſan, famous 
for the ſacrifice to be offered on the firſt day, 
and the feaſt by us called Eafter, | 

NI'SEY or NVZEY (S.) a fool, coxcomb, 
or ſilly ignorant fellow. _ 

NISROCH or NE/SROCH (S.) a god of the 
Zain, but who or what is not certainly 

nown. 

NFSUS (S.) in Phyficks, is that natural indli- 
nation, tendency, or endeavour that is found 
in one body towards another. | : 

NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, bug, &c. 

NIT (v.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 


bugs, Kc. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in lit- 


tle particles, whereby the fpirituouſneſs or 
livelineſs of wine, cider, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived, 

NITRE (5.) now commonly called {alt-petre, ; 
a ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte, of which there are 
three ſorts ; the firſt is Jixivious taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon the ſtone- 
yalls, and the third upon rocks ; it js im- 
pregnated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 


air, which renders it volatile; ſome of it is | 


alſo found in cellars and other moiſt places, 
occafioned by the condenſation of the air in 
thoſe places; ſometimes it is extracted from 
the urine of animals falling upon the ground 
or ſtones, as in ſtables : The native nitre of 


end.of the fingers ; alſo to erop or break off 5 


Alexandria and Naples is inclining to a roſe | 


NOB 

eoleur, but that of Puzzule is yellowiſh ; 

the tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that 

which contains the leaſt common ſalt, is the 

| beſt, which is eaſily tried, by throwing a 

little upon burning-coals, to fee whether it 

conſumes wholly, or leaves any viſible part 

behind it; of nitre, is made fal-prunellz, 
aqua- fortis, gun-powder, &c. 


Spirit of Niere, is a very ſtrong acid, uſed 


/ 


for diſſolving and ſeparating metals. 
NITROUS (A.) any thing that is impregna- 

ted with, or full of nitre. 15 
NO (Part.) a denial, ſignifying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 


or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer- : 


tion that I will not do or conſent to a matter 
or thing propoſed, LD 
NOBLLITATED (A.) made noble, or advan- 
oed to the grandeur af a nobleman. 
NOBUPLITY (S.) the rank or ſtation of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
Kc. Among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ftatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more lively repreſent 


the originals, were painted on the face; they 


uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden ca- 


binet; as the Romans. grew more poliſhed, ' 


from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
marble, &c, none had the privilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their family, but ſuch as 
were deſcended from anceftors that had been 
magiſtratus curules, i, e. ſuch as had appeared 


upon ſolemnities in a chariot with an ivory . 


chair, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls : 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 
the ſtatues ornamented and expoſed to view, 
and when any of the family died, they were 


carried before the corps at the funeral; thæ 


figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 


lity of the perſons repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 
deſcendants. The Athenians divided their 


people into notwlity, farmers, and tradeſmen z - 


both the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 
bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguiſh 
them, the Greeks wore the figure of a graſſ- 
hopper in their hair, and the Romans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes ; from theſe the cuſ- 


tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended s 


it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of parents. 
When applied to the diſpoſition of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon honour- 


% 


able, juſt, and equitable principles, that ſcorns . 


a mean or. a baſe action, &c. and upon all 


occaſions ſhews a mind not to be ſwayed 'by 
corruption, bribery, or any undue influence 
whatever; this by ſome is called moral 
nobikty, OE hy | 5 
NO'BLE (A.) great, generous, worthy, or 
deſerving of -praiſe, &c. alſo the rank or 
degree of quality that gives names of ho- 
Na 3 | nour 


NOD Dax 


nour or diſtinction to perſons, as a lord, \NODE (S.) a knet, nooſe, or difficult, from 


duke, &c. which it js hard to extricate one's Ne; 
Meble Parts, in Anatomy, are the vital or | Dialling, the ſtyle, or cock, a hole 1 
principal internal parts of the body, ſuch as] cieling of the room, or pane of olaſs 1 


the heart, brain, and liver. window to make a dial on the floor, wal 
NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Engliſb coin, ſup- | cieling, &c, with the Surgeons, it is a prota. 
poſed worth 6s. 8d, of the now current | berance occaſioned by a humour in the ty 
money; alſo a peer or nobleman. dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, bor 
NO'BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the or otherwiſe, which reſiſts, if flirreg if 
title or character of duke, marquis, earl, | preſſed upon its fide, is not diverted, = 
viſcount, or baron. can be turned aſide, II 
NO'BLENESS (S.) grandeur, or greatneſs of NODES (S.) in Aftronomy, are the points of in. 
titles, actions, deſcent, or behaviour; alſo a] terſection with the orbit of the ſun, or where 
majeſticalneſs of expreſſion, &c. the tract or courſe of the fun, common] 
NO'CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or miſ-| called the ecliptick, and the orbits of the 
demeanour, hurtful, miſchievous, &c, other planets that have latitude, croſs or at 
NOCTAMBULAYTION (S.) a diſorder that] one another, ſo that a point where a planet 
occaſions perſons to walk or go about in| paſſes over the ecliptick out of ſouthem 
their Ncep, during which time, they will open | into northern latitude, is called its north 
doors, windows, &c, go upon the ridges of | node; and where it deſcends from north t» 
houſes and dangerous precipices, commonly | ſouth, its ſouth #ode, which change their 
without any hurt or inconvenience, unleſs| places in the zodiack like .the 'planets, but 
Interrupted by ſome unpaſſable place, or the] contrary to the ſucceſſion of the figns; yer 
over efficiouſneſs of ſome perſon; and this] thoſe of the three ſuperior planets move in- 
is frequently done without putting en any] ſenſibly, thoſe of the three inferior ones 
other cloaths than ſuch as they lie in bed] quicker, but thoſe of the moon are what 
With. are chiefly taken notice of, commonly call 
_ XGCTILU!CA (S.) any body or thing that] the Dragon's Head and Tail, 
mines in the night, or dark, as all natural] NODO/SE or NO'DOUS (A.) full of knots, 
phoſphorus's, &c. will; alſo the artificial] intricacies, difficulties, ſwellings, or humo- 
ones being certain chymical preparations, rous lumps, | | 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, | NO'DUS cr NO/DULUS (S.) a bag of fuit- 
Without being expoſed to the light or air;| able ingredients, proper to ſome particular 
there are great variety of theſe preparations, | diſeaſe, put into beer or wine, the tincture 
which are accordingly variouſly denominated, | whereof the patient is to drink as a remedy 


as the ſolid, the liquid, the acrial, &c. or diet-drink. | * 
- NOCTU'RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a| NO'GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin; ali a 
mathematical inftrument to find the motion | any ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. ; 
of the north-ſar about the pole. NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 105 
NOCTU'RNAL ARCH (S.) in Aftronomy, is] cry, wrangling, ſtrife, or quarrel. as 
that ſpace in the heavens, which the ſun, | NOVSINESS (S.) of a diſpoſition inclinable be 
moon, cr ſtars run through from their ſetting| to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be very NO! 

_ to their riſing, troubleſome. 1 wer, 
NO'CETURNS or NOCTU!RNALS (S.) the] NOVSOME (A.) ſtinking, loathſome, nafr, x2 
* Roman Catholicks beſtow this name upon] offenſive, | 5 
that part of the church-office or prayers, NOL“ SOMENESs (S.) loath ſomeneſo, offenſive- x 
Which they call alſo mattins, which are] neſs, ſtinkingneſs, naſtineſs, &c. d 
commonly divided into three parts, portions, j NOKES (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe-acre 0: 4 


or ne&urns, becauſe they uſed to be ſung or; filly fellow. ; = 
performed only in the night, which is till} NO'LI ME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, it NC 
obſerred in ſome cathedrals, where they] fort of canker in the face, eſpecially abort 
fing their mattins at midnight, in imitaticnj the chin; there ariſes a tumour or ulcer 2- 
of the primitive Chriſtians, who for fear of | bout the mouth and noſe, like an ulcerated NC 
perſecution uſed to meet only in the night, | canker, which grows ſlowly at the begin- 

| Which gave their adverſaries an opportunity{ ning like a little pimple ; it remains a whole 


to load and accuſe them with haingus crimes, year, and fo is leſs troubleſome and danger: | - 
OD (V.) to ſigniſy, take notice, or intimate ous than a canker, which gnaws and eats 

- ſomething by the motion of the liead; alſo more in one day, than this diſtemper does Nt 
| do take a nap, or fall ailkep. = in a month, which is the effential difference 
1 NOD (S.) a ſign, motion, or token made witch] between them; there is alſo a plant called by 
2 . . : | this name, from a Gngular property of carting 


NO PD (S.) a filly, fooliſh, idle, trifling, ig- out its feed_when ripe, upon the firſt approach 
norant fellow; there is alſo a play or game] of the hand to touch its pods. : 
on the cards -calle,, krave noddyy, in which |NO'MADES (S.) a common name given to 
the knave of clubs is the commanding card. | feveral nations or people formerly, who a 
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| NOM 
to make it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 
improve cattle, as the Tartars and Arabians 


now do. OE 
NO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination or 
fortune- telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
that form a perſon's name. | 
NO'MARCHY (S.) the ancient diviſion or 
ition of E into particular diftrifts, 
and the officer that had the care and govern- 
ment of one of theſe diviſions was called a 


wmarch, . ; 

NO'MAS or NO'MA (S.) the . phyſicians 
name for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
glandulous parts of the mouth, attended 
ſometimes-with a corroſion or corruption of 

the bones, 

NO/MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag, or deer. 

NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 

next below the feſs point, or the center of 
the eſcutcheon 3 ſuppoſing it to be divided 
into two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt 

diviſion is the nambrii, and the lower the baſs. 

NOME (S.) in Algebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a fign affixed, either known, or 
ſuppoſed, or by which it is, or may be con- 
nected to another; and when connected, the 
whole is called a binomial, a trinomial, &c. 

NOMENCLA/TOR (S.) among the old Ro- 
mans, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c. with 
the names of the citizens or electors, that 

they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 

which was eſteemed a great mark of reſpect 
or eſteem. 

NOMENCLATURE (S.) is a collection of 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſary words of a 
language, digeſted under proper heads, and 
is the title of a ſchool - book, which the be- 
ginners in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NOMINAL (A.) ſomething that is not real, 

only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething 
belonging or relating to a name. 

NO'MINALS (S.) a ſect of diſputants, that 

affirmed univerſals were only names, and 
not things; and that to become learned, it 
is not ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas 
of things, but it is hkewiſe required to know 
the proper names of the genus and ſpecies 

of things, and to expreſs them clearly and 
preciſely. : 

NOMINATE (V.) to name, propoſe, offer, 


perform a buſineſs. LEY | 
NOMINA/TION (S.) a naming, propoſing, 
offering, or appointing ; in Law, it is the 
power of repreſenting or appointing a clerk 
to a patron of a benefice, for him to preſent 
him to the ordinary, 
NO'MINATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, 
and in thoſe languages that vary the termi- 
nations of their nouns, is that caſe that 
names or propoſes the ſubject that the verb 
ſignifies. the action of, and ſo neceſſarily is 


NON 
ſpring or fountain from whence the others 


ow. 
NOMO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer or collector 
of the law, whether civil or common, 
NOMPARE/IL or NONPARE'IL (S.) is any 
thing that either cannot be matched at all, 
or at leaſt it is very hard or difficult ſo to do, 
upon which account, the Printers call a very 
ſmall fized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name; and 
the Confectieners have a pleaſant confection or 
ſugar-plumb under this name; the Gardeners 
have alſo a fruit under this nam. 
NON- ABILITY (S.) in Law, is an excep- 
tion taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
upon ſome cauſe, 'why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law, as premunire, outlawry, ex- 
communication, an alien, &c. | 
NO/NAGE (S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome caſes, 
it is all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſes, all under 2 1 years. | ; 
NONAGE/SIMAL DEGREE (S.) an Aro- 
nomical Term for the ninetieth or higheſt point 
or degree in the ecliptick. | 
NO/NAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
fiſting of nine ſides and angles. hy 
NO/NAPPEARANCE (S.) in Lato, a de- 
fault in not appearing in a' court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c. by which 
a perſon may come under ſevere penalties for 
contempt, &c, ES 
wh SO (Part.) purpoſely, deſignedly, wilfully, 


e. 

NON CLAIM (S.) in-Law, is the omitting 

or neglecting to make a perſon's. claim, or 

challenge his right within a time 'propeily 
limited, which will either bar his ritzht, or 
hinder his entry by deſcent, 

NON COMPOS MENTIS (S.) one that 'is 
not ſound in mind or memory, of which 
the law makes four ſorts; firſt, the idiot, 
who from his nativity is perpetvally infirm, 
or not capable of reaſoning or diſtinguiſh- 
ing rightly ; ſecondly, he that by ſickneſs, 
grief, or other accident, wholly loſeth his 

memory and underſtanding; thirdly, a lu- 
natick, or one that has ſometimes, and 
ſometimes has not his underſtanding; and, 
laſtly, he that by his own vicious act for a 
time depriveth himſelf of his memory and un- 
detſtanding, as a drunkard, &c. which laſt 
gives no privilege to him or his heirs. 

NON-CONFO'RMIST (S.) one that does not 
conſent to, or comply with his company; 
but particularly one that does not comply 
with the preſent eſtabliſned church of Eng- 
land, in her diſcipline and ceremonies; but this 
term is ſeldom or never applied to the Reman 
Cat balicts, but to Proteſtant Difſenters only, 
who agree in the general articles of faith. 

NON CONFO'RMITY (S.) the act of not 


antecedent in ſenſe and conſtruction; this 


is properly no caſe itſelf, but rather the 


complying with the eſtabliſhed church, &c. 
NO'NCUPATIYE (A.) ſomething that is 
Nu 4 | only 


NOO 


only nominal, or that has no other exiſtence | 


than in words or names; ſo a will that a 
perſon declares by word of mouth upon his 
death-bed, without cauſing it to be reduced 
to wr:ting, 1s by the lawyers called a noncu- 
pative will; ſome have applied this word 
to articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 
as man, was God only noncupatively, or not 
really, but in name only, | 
NONE (S,) one of the ſeven canonical hours 
in the church of Rome, + which is about three 
In the afternoon ; in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their faſts 
A —_ faſt=days, though ſome ftretched it to 
night, * 
NONE (Part.) no one thing or perſon, not 


any. | 

NON-E/NT ITY (S.) an exiſtence only in 
imaginatiqn, a talking about what has no 
real being. e 

NONES (S.) in the Roman Calendar, are the 
fifth day of the months Junuary, February, 
April, June, Auguſt, September, Noventber, 
and December ; and the ſeventh of March, 
May, July, and October; theſe laſt four 
months having ſix days before the nones, and 
the others only four. | | 

NO/NE-SUCH (S.) that which has no equal, 
Ke. or it is the Engliſh for nonpareil ; and 
is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the Floriſis to a curious 
flower, &c. 

NON-NA'TURALS (S.) in Pbyſſel, are thoſe 
things both near or remote, that are ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of diſeaſes, as bad air, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too little 
fleep,- &c. | . 3 

NO NPLUs (S.) a full ſtop, or difficulty that 

a2 perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or over- 
come. a | 

NO'NPLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, by 

propoſing too great a difficulty to be anfwer- 

ed orovercome. | 05 

NON-RE/SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſence 

of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. „„ 

NON-RETSIDENT (S.) one who does not 

dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his 
buſineſs calls him; but eſpecially applied to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has. the profits 

pf a living in the country, and lives in Lan- 


7 * 


don, Sc. 14 6 

NON-SPIT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff. Ee. 

NO'N-SUPT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 


a pexſon to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſconti- 


nue. ; 
NOOE (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding- place; 
in mealuring land, it is the fourth part of a 


NOR 
done or taken at noon, or the middle time of 
the day. | 

NOOSE (S.) is ſometimes taken for , 9 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon; and bone. 
times only a ſliding-knot made in a rope er 
cord. 8 5 
NOOSE (V.) to intangle, embarraſs, trouble; 
vex, or bring a perſon into difficulties ; hy: 
the Cant-Language, it means both to many 
and to hang. N SS 
NOP (S.) the bird commonly called a bill 
finch. „ TE os 
NOPE (S.) 


a blow or ſtroke upon the head 8 


pate. 

NORFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elliptical form, bounded on 
the north and eaſt by the 
the ſouth by the rivers Waveny and the 
Lefſer-Ouſe, which parts it from Suffelk, on 
the welt by the Greater Ouſe, which parts it 
from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
Neve, which parts it from part of Linc 
ſhire ; it is a large and populous county, 
extending from Yarmouts to Wisbicb, viz, 
eaſt and weſt, 50 miles, and from north to 
ſouth, viz, from Therford to Wells, about zo; 
and is 140 in circumference ; it contains 31 

| hundreds, 32 market-towns, 711 villages, 
660 pariihes, and about 47,200 houſes, in 
which are computed 283, ooo inhabitants; 
it ſends 12 members to parliament : The 
air is of various temperature, according as 

the ſoil differs in the ſeveral parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are marſhy, 
boggy, and watry, it is aguiſh and unwhole; 
ſome ; but where it is ſandy or clayey, it i 
pleaſant and healthy, filled with fruitful paſ- 

. tures and arable fields; fine ſeats and gar- 
dens ; the ſea coaſt and rivers are well 
ſtocked with excellent fiſh of ſeveral forts; 
it hath many good harbours for fiſh, which 
occaſion much trade; the chief are —— 
Yarmouth, ' Welſs, and Blateney; the 
parts abound with pleaſant ſprings, and na- 
vigable rivers, eſpecially the Ouſe. | 

NORMAL (S.) ' ſomething belonging to 2 
ſquare or perpendicular, ' © =} ; 

Normal Line, is one that ftands at right- 
angles upon another, or is perpendicular ta 
| ſome other point or line. 

NO/RMANS (S.) men of the north, a com- 

mon name anciently, for all that inhabited 

Norzuay, Denmark, and Squeden, 2 

NORRE VI or NORROY! (S.) à complimen- 

tal name given to one of the principal he- 

ralds of England, whoſe office is executed on 
the north ſide of the river Trent, and means 

the northern king. i . 

NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 

world, which is known or diſtinguiſned in 


3 ö LE 
NOON (S.) the middle time of the day, or 
pyrhen the ſyn comes to the ſouth or meri- 
dizo'of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the hour of twelve. ONE 


open plains, or on the ſea by the pole ſtar. | 
TORTH-A'LLERTON arg has the North- 
* Riding of Yorkſhire, ſeated hear the Swal 
it is a large borough-town, that returns td 


NOO'NING (s.) any exerciſe or refreſhment 


members to parhament, and hath a great 
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5 2 [ 
© time of weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, 
2 4. diſtant from London 176 
or a zig, computed, and 229 meaſured miles, 
id ſome R THA Mp TON (S.) was formerly the 
2 rope er chief town in Northamptonſpire, to which it 
zue name; but king Henry VIII. erecting 
5, trouble, parbwougb into a biſhop's ſee, and maki ng 
lties; in it a city, gives that the preference; It is 
to marry "eafatdy ſeated on the Nyne, over which | 
| - two handſome bridges; it is walled in, 
! 2 ball, and on an eminence on the weſtern ſide is 
WE the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to 
e head of ruin; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by fire; but was ſoon after rebuilt, 
aty, and much handſomer than before, being one of 
unded on the beſt built towns in this part of England, 
ean, on WF confiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacious 
and the ſtreets, which all meet at A- Saints church, 
felk, on which is near the middle of the fown; it 
parts it has 4 churches, 2 hoſpitals, and a charity- 
by the ſchool; the great-church, the town-hall or 
Linc ſeion-houſe, the goal, and all the publick 
Wee buildings, far exceed any other country- 
„ vi. town; it is a corporation, governed by a 
orth to mayor, recorder, 2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 48 
ur Jo; common- council men, a town clerk, &c. it 
N ſends two members to parliament; it has 
iUlages three markets weekly on Wedneſday, Fri- 
ſes, in day, and Saturday; diſtant from London 54 
tants; computed, and 67 meaſured miles, 
The NORTHA/MPTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 
ing a county, ſituate almoſt in the middle of 
of the Ergland, of a very healthy air, and fat and 
arlhy, rich ſoil, both for tillage and paſturage, 
holes yielding ſtore of grain, and feeding large 
ty numbers of ſheep, horſes, and cattle; it has 
| paſ- been obſerved, there is leſs waſte ground in 
* this, than in any other county in England; 
well the county is populous ; -it is well watered 
ots; with rivers and freſh ſtreams; and though 
= but a ſmall county, yet it is divided into 20 
Tang hundreds, which contain 11 market-towns, 
| and 326 pariſhes z it is about 120 miles in 
ne circumference, has about 24, 800 houſes, 
many of which are noblemens and gentle- 
0 3 mens ſeats, and -149,000 inhabitants; it 


ſends nine members to parliament. 


| NO'RTHERLY or NORTHERN (A. ) that 
to lies, or is in or towards the north part, or 
5 . 8 5 the world. : 
M- N SIGNS (S.) in Aſtronomy, are 
ted the firſt fix figns, ſo (alles, —.— they 

decline from the ehuinoCtial northward, 
No NORTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
: ference of latitude a ſhip makes in failing 
on towards the north pole. 
= NO'RTHLECHE (S.) a ſmall town in Glou- 
he tefterſhire, governed by a bailiff and two 
5 conſtables; the market is weekly on Wed- 
2 neſday; the river Leche runs through it; 
: diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
Wd. x 

1 NO RTH LIGHT (S.) a meteor, which ap- 
l pears in Ofeenland, commonly about the 


* 


NOR 
the whole country, though the meteor Itſelf - 
appears only in the north; it moves from 
one place to another, leaving a ſort of miſt ' 
or cloud behind it, and continues till the 
ſun-beams hide it, a 8 
NORTH U/MBERLAND (S.) a county of a 

ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching froſts, boiſterous winds and deep 
ſnows, to remedy the inconveniences where - 
of, nature has furniſhed them with an inex- 
hauftible quantity of ſea-coals; the ſoil in 
general is but ungrateful, being very rough, 
hilly, and hard to be manured, but beſt to- 
wards the ſea, having plenty of ſea- weed, 
which makes a good manure; it is a mari- 
time northern county, bordering upon Scot- 
land, of a triangular form, bounded on the 
ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, o 
the eaſt fide by the German ocean, and on the - 
weſt with part of Cumberland and the Ted, 
which parts it from Scotland; it is a pretty 
large county, being about 155 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into fix wardſhips, con- 
taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market-towns, 
22,740 houſes, and about 136,000 inhabi- 
tants; it ſends 8 members to. parliament. 
NO'RTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes ts 
the north. | : : 
NO'RTHWICH (S.) in Cheſhire, famous for 
making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na- 
ture, though not ſo white a colour, as the 
ſalt of the other Wiches ; it is a very ancient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 
cafions the juſtices and other gentlemen to 
meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of 
publick buſineſs; diſtant from London 132 
computed, and 160 meaſured miles. 7 
NO RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city - 
and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county of Norfolk, ſeated near the conflux of 
the Vinſder and Yare; it is a very ancient 
city, ſituate towards the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the county, upon the fide of an hill, encom- 
paſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumference, begun in 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, but is now go- 
ing faſt to decay; it was at firſt beautified 
and defended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates 
for entrance, and five bridges over the Yare, 
which runs through the city ; it is computed . 
at 8000 houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, _ 
to be always ready for its defence; the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant trafficle 
between this city and Tarmauth, Ic. befides 
the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels are about 32 5 
the duke of Nerfolt's and the biſhop's palaces 
the caſtle, built on an high hill in the mide 
of 'the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep 
ditch, over which is a ftrong bridge, the 
arch whexeof is of an extraordinary bigneſs ; 
this caſtle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 


ume of the new moon, and gives light te 


— 


8 cQun! 3 neat it Rands the ſhire- 
the county goal 3 near it and — 


NOT 


«houſe, which is very, handſome ; the town- 


_ ball fands in the market-place ; the Guild- 
Hall was formerly a. monaſtery of Benedictine 


monks; the Bridezvell is built of flint- ſtone, 


ſquared, fo curiouſly wrought, that no mor- 
tar appears; the market · eroſs is a fine piazza, 
Built very lofty of free - ſtone; the houſes in 


general are new- built and handſome, which 
.by the pleaſant iatermixture of trees and] 


gardens, renders it .excecding agrecable ; the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
Aeward, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com- 
mon- council, tosyn-clerk, and under offi- 
.cers, the mayor is yearly elected by the 
-freernen on Aday-Day, out of the aldermen, 
und ſworn in with great pomp and ſolem- 
nity the 23d of June following; the ſheriffs 
Are alſo annually choſen the laſt Tueſday in 
Anal, one by the court of aldermen, the 
Ather by the freemen, and ſworn on Michacl- 
wd following ; the inhabitants both of 
his place and the neighbouring parts, are 


almoſt all employed in ſpinning, weaving, 


c. ſtockings, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, and 
ther worſted ſtuffs; here are three market: 
kept weekly, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, which laſt is exceeding large; 
this place ſends two members to parliament ; 
. thſtant from Laulan 90 computed, : and 109 
-meaſured miles, 
- NOSE (S.) the portuberant part of a perſon's 
face, which is the common organ for the 
ſenſation of fmelling; in which there are two 
Parts, or openings, divided by a thin bone 
16x ꝑriſile called the noſtrils, that are the 
vehicles of conveying the various odours to 
de common fenfory in the brain. 
NOSE (V.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro- 
voke a perſon openly, or to his face. 
NO SEGA (S.) a- parcel of flowers, ſweet- 
+ herbs, cc. tied together to ſmell to; alſo 
- rany thing that gives a fragrant ſmell. 
NO#SSEL-or'NO!ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
of a candle-ftick, made to hold the candle, 
: Ec. . 
- NOfSTRILS (S.) the hollow:cavities that are 
on each fide- of the: noſe. 8 i 
NOD/'STRUM (s.) a ſecret in any art or ſcience 
awhatever, but more particularly ſpok en of re- 
— wa phyfick, for the cure of particular 


4 empers. ; l 
Nor (Part.) much the ſame with No; Which 


NO TABLE (A.) fomething worthy of re- 

mark or obſervation, very remarleable; alſo. 

_ *the wife and judicious management of an 
uuffair by a perſon of ſkill, prudence, and 
care. _ 

_ NO"TABEENFSS'(S.) remarkableneſs, extra- 

© -ordinarineſs ; alſo abilty, good conduct, or 

management. 

NO TART (S.) a perſon that formerly tool: 

notes, heads, or hints - uf bargains, contracts, 

Kc. and delivered copies to the ſeveral patties; 


4 


NOT 
trade where they are made uſe of 

lick witneſſes to contracts, prodtig tht: 
of exchange, &ec. in the foreign courts 
law, there are officers under this name hay 
though they are now differently employed: 
what they originally were, | 1 


NOTA'TION (S.) the marking or diſtinguſh. 


ing any thing by writing, &c. and in 4; 
metick and Algebra, it is the nk ol 
any number or quantity with 

or letters, &c. : Proper fur 


NOTCH (S.) a dent or piece broke or cut mt 


of the edge of a knife, razor, &c, or ont of 


a tally or other board; an indention in the 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c, 


NOTE (S.) ſometimes. ſignifies a ſhort bill vn. 


der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money; a 
ſometimes . a comment or expoſition 


ſomething ſuppoſed to be. difficult in *. 


hiſtory, &c, commonly wrote in the margin 
or bottom of a page, that the text may be 
ſeen. and conſulted at the ſame time; aſſo 2 


perſon of fame or reputation for ſomething 


extraordinary or valuable. 
OTE (S.) to obſerve, take notice, ſet down, 
or memorandum ; in Trade, it is to take a 
publick. notary. to be a witneſs, that a foreign 
bill of exchange is not duly accepted or paid, 
Note of a Fine, in Lan, is a brief of a 
fine made by the chirographer of the court 
before it is ingroſſed. 


NOTES (S.) in Mufck, are certain marks er 
characters, by which. both the compoſer and 


performer . expreſs the ſeveral tones that are 
deſigned in the compoſition ; and theſe ar: 
commonly wrote upon five lines with addi. 


tional ones added, as . occaſion may require, 


or cife with the cliff changed; ſometimes 
they mean memorandums taken of any thing 
done, or to be done. 


NO'THING (S.) a non-entity, or negation of 


all being. 


NO'TICE - (S.) advice, information, knov- | 


ledge, obſervation, &c, 


NOTIFICATION (S.) an adviſing, infom- 


ing, or making known. 


NO TIF (V.) to declare, make known, tell 


inform, &c. * e 


NO'TION (s.) an imagination or ſuppoſition 
that ſomething is, or is not, according 4s It | 
has been repreſented; and this is ſometime: 
called clear or diſtinct, and ſometimes ob- 


ſcure and inadequate, according as it is di. 
cumſtanced. N58 

" Common Notions, certain axioms or receivel 
truths, which ſome affirm are innate, 


NO'TIONAL (A.) imaginative, /fomething be- 
- longing or pertaining ta a notion or thought. 
NOTO/RIQUS (A.) plain, open, evident, 


manifeſt ; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 


NOTO/RIOUSNESS or:NOTORVETY (5) 
undeniableneſs, plainneſs, demonſtrativenels; 


alſo wickedneſs, &c. 


| NO'TTINGHAM (S.) the chief town of Mt. 


tinghamſhrre, pleaſautly fituate upon 1 


rief of a 
the court 


narks or 
oſer and 
that are 
heſe ate 
th addi. 
require, 
metimes 
ny thung 


zation of 


know- | 


ing be. 
2ht, 

vident, 
Y (s.) 


veneſs; 


of Note 
e ſteep 
aſcent 


wo. ; 


lied with all the neceſſaries of life; the foreſt 
kl Sherwood, which. lies on the north-ſide of 
it, ſupplying the inhabitants with firing, and 
che river Trent with plenty of fiſn; on the 
'veſt-fide ſtands a caſtle upon an exceeding! 
hich rock; this town was anciently of great 
note, and has gone through various different 
ſcenes, as the times happened, being by the 
revengeful diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrers 
and Darby burnt down, the inhabitants 
killed, and their goods divided among his 
ſoldiers 3 it is at preſent the county town, 
where the goal is, and where the affizes are 
held ; contains three pariſhes, and has many 
freets of good houſes ; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, fix alder- 
men, two coroners, two ſherifts, two cham- 
berlains, a common-council, c. The Trent 
is made navigable up to the town, over 
which is a very large ſtone-bridge, conſiſting 
ef 19 wide arches ; but the town does not 
' carry on any extraordinary trade; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has three 
markets weekly, on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 122 meaſured miles. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, bounded on the north and north-weft 
by Yorkſs:re, on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on 
the ſouth by Leiceflerſhire, and on the weſt 


by the river Eriſh, which parts it from Dar- 


;firez its form is oval, and from Finingley 
in the north part, to St-anferd in the ſouth, 


is about 38 miles; and from Teverſall in the 


weſt, to Benborp in the eaſt, is but about 19 
miles; the circumference is computed at 110 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and wholeſome, 
and the ſoil either fandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs; and beſides, it 
is well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal 
coal ; here is a ſort of ſtene that grows in 
this county, ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt makes a plaſter exceeding hard, which 
is often ufed to floor their rooms with, and 
when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com- 
mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 
though ever ſo large, was one intire ſtone, 
without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints ; it is 
divided into 8 hundreds, in which are 9 
market- towns, 168 pariſhes, 17,5 54 houſes. 
. and about 105, oo inhabitants; it ſends 8 
members to parliament, © * © 
NOTWITHSTANDING (part.) nevertheleſs, 
anon, yerre OT i 
NOVA'TIONS (S.) in the Civ?! Law, is the 
change ' or' alteration of an obligation, ſo 
that it is deſtroyed or annihilated, or the 
entering into a new obligation to take off a 
former one; alſo the transferring an obliga- 
. tion from one perſon to another. 


NO'VEL (A.) new, lately invented, made, 


or found out. 
Novel Aſſignment, in Law, in an action 


ſcent of 1 fandy rock, and plentifolly ſup-! 


. 


NOV 
c. in a declaration more particularly than 
it was in the writ, 275 | 

Novel 'Diſſeifin, the name of a writ that 
the law allows to one who is 1 of 
his land or tenement in time of peace. 
NOVEL (S.) a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, in 
which the relator dreſſes up an invention of 
his own as a real fact, with all the embel- 
liſhments of art, to render it agreeable and 
inſtructive; in Law, it is a term uſed far 
the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, 
NO'VELIST (S.) an admirer of new things or 
changes, a news-monger or intelligencer, 
NOVELTY or NO/VELNESS (S.) ſomething 
new or different from the common road, an 
| innovation or change. 
NOVEMBER (S.) the 12th month of the 
year, by the vulgar account, formerly the 
gth, but now alſo the 11th, by the law 
account; the Painters repreſent this month 
by a man cloathed in a robe of changeable 
green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive-branches with fruit, holding 
in his right-hand the fign Sagzttary, and in 
his left turnips and parſnips, _ | | 
NOVE/MSILES (S.) among the cd Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the num- 
ber of the gods; ſome affirm they were the 
gods of the kingdoms or provinces newly 
conquered, to whom they offered ſatrifices 
to get their fayour, a 
| NOUGHT (s.) ſometimes means the charaQter 
(o) in Arithmetick ; and ſometimes refers to 
the quantity of any thing whereof no patt is 
remaining; the ſame with zothing. 
NO/VICE (S.) ſometimes means à filly, igno- 
rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner in a 
buſineſs or affair; in the Primitive Chureh, 
thoſe religious were called novices, that were 
in a ſtate of probation, of which:there were 
ſeveral ſorts; fome came without their ha- 
bits, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and ſome 
with it, who had been monks in other pla- 
ces, either in foreign . monatteries, or in cells 
belonging to the capital abbey; at prefent, 
the novices among the Jeſuits, let them be 
men of what condition and quality *foever, 
at their coming into the colleges are ab 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends, and perfectly diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular life, to mor- 
tify the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure 
their ſuperiors ; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
they have pictures. in their ſtudies to iaſtruct 
them by way of emblem, in the middle 
whereof there is a boy drawn in a .ſtaoping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, ypon 
it; he has likewiſe a harp in his. hand, to 
intimate the cheerfulneſs of his ſubmiſſion 


ef treſpaſs, is an affignment of time, place, 


opon his right-hand there is a' puppy-dog in 


„ 5 p 


NUD 
- wrifing poſture, to een the expedition of 


His obedience; his breaſt is open, to inti- 


mate that his ſuperiors have both his heart 


and his body at their ſervice z his mouth is 
ſhut, and his ears ſtopped, &c. 
NOVICIATE (S.) the time that a 2 is 
under apprenticeſhip, &c. In the church of 
Rane, it is the time of trial for a young reli- 


- gious perſon; and ſometimes means the place | 


or houſe where they are inſtructed. 
NOUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name of 
the thing, or the name of the quality, kind, 
or ſort of the thing, the firſt are called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjectives. 
NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, main- 
tain, provide for, take care of, &c. 
NOURISEING (S.) the act of feeding, ſup- 
porting, providing for, or taking care of. 
NOURISHMENT (S.) food, warmth, &c. 
any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 
NOW (Part.) inſtantly, immediately, exiſting 
at this preſent time. 
NOX (S.) the Latin name for the night; and 
alſo of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupreme command in theſe 
Lower regions, being called the mother of 
love, deceit, old age, death, ſleep, dreams, 
complaint, fear, and darkneſs; the cock was : 
offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 
eld in black hair, with a garland of poppies 
round her head; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ftars, holding 
in her arms two boys taking their reſt, one 
black, the other white, the latter ſignifying 
fleep, the former death. | 
KO'/XIOUS (A.) hurtful, offenſive, miſchiev- 
ous, dangerous, &c. N Fg? 
NO'XIOUSNESS (S.) hurtfulneſs, offenfive- 
neſs, miſchievouſneſs, &c. 
NUCLEUS (s.) in Afronomy, is the body of a 
comet, by ſome called the head; this term 


is ſometimes applied to the central parts of | 


the earth; in Arcbitecture, it is the middle 
rt of the flooring of the ancients, conſiſt- 
be of cement, which they put between a 
Jay or bed of pebbles, cemented with the 
mortar, made of lime and ſand, 
NU?'DDLE (V.) to walk or go along haſtily, 
in a ſeemingly careleſs poſture, 
NUDE (A.) bare, naked, uncloathed, &c. 
. Nude Contract, in Law, is where a perſon 
makes a promiſe to another of ſomething 
without any apparent reaſon or conſidera- 
tion, ' 
_ ., Nude Matter, is a naked allegation of 
ſomething done, to be proved only by wit- 
_ neſs, and not by record, or other ſpecialty 
in writing under ſeal. ” 
NU/DILS (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or diſ- 
eaſes in the womb or privities. 
NU/DITIES (S.) are ſometimes taken for the 
privities of men and women; and ſome- 
times ſignifies any thing or part naked or 


N | U M- 
NU/GATORY (A.) vain, fooliſh, fill villa 
NULL (A.) out of date, void, a uo torce 

value, or obligation. 80 | , 
NULL (S.) the peg-hole made by , boy's 
MI e ir (V.) te 
NULL or YU .) to or 
holes in a board, &c, with che ſil = 
point of what children call a caſtle- top; at 

to make an inſtrument or obligation void q 
of no force, to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c, 
NULLIFIDIAN (S.) an unbeliever, or ohe 

of no faith or perſuaſion in religion, 
NU/LLITY (S.) the condition or ſtate of he. 
ing null, -void, or cancelled. 

NUMBER (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing, 
NU'/MBER (V.) to expreſs how many ther 
are of any thing, really or imaginarily, and 
this is either in words, characters, or figures, 

NU'/MBERS (S.) ſometimes means the art a 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometime 
barely and fimply the expreflion of a parti- 
cular quantity; artiſts have given theſe latter 
ones various names, according to the proper. 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimi 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; 
others they call prime, ſimple, or incompo- 
ſite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other aumber but themſelves and unity, 
without leaving a remainder ;z and by the 
way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt al. 
ways be odd numbers, becauſe all even ones 
may at leaſt be halved or divided by two: 
ſome are called compound or compoſite 
numbers, becauſe they may be made or com- 
poſed by the continual multiplication of 
other numbers, as well as the continual 
addition of units, which will produce any 
number Whatever; and ſince the frequent ule 
of algebra, thoſe quantities in an equation 
that ſtand alone in figures only, without 


number; and ſo there are ſpherical number 
Sc. —Alſo the fourth book of Moſes io cal - 
ed; ſome of the Jes call it Yagedabbe, 
which is, and he ſpoke ; others call it Benid- 
debar, that is, in the deſert, becauſe it gives 
an account of the Iſraelites travelling in the 
wilderneſs ; the Greeks, Latins, c. Number, 
upon account of numbering the people and 
the Levites, in the three firſt chapters. 

NU/MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 

numbered or counted, | 

NU'MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 

longing to numbers, | Ap 
Numeral or Numerical Algebra, is that which 

was anciently called the art of Coffick number, 
or that algebra that was wrought by figures 
without letters. 

Mumeral Letters or Numerals, ſuch as are 
made uſe of to expreſs numbers, as C for 
TCO, V for 5, D for 500, &c. ; 

NUMERA'TION (S.) a numbering ; and in 


uncloathed, eſpecially with the Painters, | 


Arithmetick, is called the firſt rule, being an 
I « | G #0 * N W ch 


any letter adjoined, are called an abſolute. 


NUMER 
largenel 
NU'MMI 
with C 
feeling 
NU/MNE 
cold, p 
NUMPS 
ignoran 
NUN (5 
world 
ſolemn 
ried, 1 
God's 
NUNCE 
time 0 
of the 
they c 
NUNC! 
NUNCI 
miniſt 
thoſe 
NUNCL 


ing, 


* * J 24 0 „ * 
ig - 
* 
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which teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 
numbers regularly, and alfo to expreſs their 
value both in words and writing, 

YUMERA/TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 


V boys hers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, Kc. in that part of arithmetick that 
or make treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
ely end or the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is | 
top; alb that which expreſſes how many parts of 
on void or ſome whole ſum or thing are expreſſed or | 
Ke. defigned by the number wrote down upper- | 
2» Or or not or above another, and generally with | 
| a line drawn between them, thus, 2, where 
te of be. the expreſſion is three fourth parts of ſome 
whole thing. 

es which NUME/RICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
thing, number; alſo any particular or individual 
ny ther on or thing, 5 | 
rily, and XUMEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruit- 
figures ful or abounding, manifold, often. 
ie artof WW x 'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
metimes largeneſs of number. | 
2 parti. NUMMED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs | 
le latte with cold, or rendered dead or without | 
Proper. feeling by pinching, &c. | 
I ſimi· NUMNESS (S.) ſtiffneſs, deadneſs, &c, thro” 
nt with cold, pinching, ſqueezing, Kc. 
1 NUMPS or NU/MSCULL (S.) a filly, fooliſh, 
compo, ignorant perſon. 
divided NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the 
| unity, world into a religious houſe, and there, by 
by the ſolemn vows, obliges herſelf to live unmar- 
wal. ried, under pretence of devoting herſeif to 
n ones God's immediate ſervice, 
tuo: NUNCHION (S.) a meal between the ſet 
Dpokite time of dinner and ſupper; or a piece out 
Com. of the cup- board that boys get as ſoon as 
on of they come from ſchool, 
tinual NUNCIATURE (S.) the office of a nuncio, 
e any NUNNCIO (S.) a meſſenger, ambaſſador, or 
nt uſe miniſter ; but is ſeldom applied to any but 
uation thoſe ſent from the pope. 
thout NUNCUPA'/TION (S.) a declaring, publiſh- | 
ſolute . ing, or ſolemnly affirming any thing in due 
bers, form, as the laſt will or teſtament of a perſon, | 
call- before proper witneſſes, &c. 
ber, NUN-EA'TON (S.) in Warwickſhire, an in- 
mid- different town, whoſe market 1s weekly on 
pives Saturday; diſtant from London 82 computed, 
the and 100 meaſured miles. 
ben, NUNNERY (S.) a convent or cloiſter for 
and women or nuns only. | 

NU'PTIAL (S.) ſomething belonging to a 
be marriage or wedding. . 

NURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
be- fineſs to attend ſick people, or breed up and 
72 take care of young children. 
ich NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 
wy aged, ſick, lame, or other infirm perſons, 
rey and young children; alſo to feed, nourifh, | 

or improve flowers, plants, &c. | 
ue NURSERY (s.) among Women, is ſometimes 
or applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on 
of purpoſe for the bringing up of young chil- 


ten, Kc. and ſometimes it means the child 


NYM | 
itſelf; with the Gardeners, it means a place 
where they cultivate and grow young trees 
in order to tranſplant them into other peo- 
ples gardens, c. and ſometimes it means 2 
ſchool, college, or univerſity, where youth 
are educated, &c, 4 | 
NURTURE (S.) inftruQtion, education, ad- 

vice, direction, counſel, &c. 

NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 
hurtful, or prejudicial z the .call 
writs granted upon theſe occafions treſpaſſes 
and actions upon the caſe. 

NUT (S.) any thing that is contained within 
a ſhale or fhell that is brittle, or may be 

| eaſily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 

ſmall-nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 

other things, as the ſolid part of a calf's or 

' lamb's liver, the heads that go on to ſcrews 

to faſten locks, &. 5 

NU/TMEG (S.) an aromatick nut er fpice 

brouglm from the Eaft-Indies, very much 

ufed upon many occaſions; they are incloſed 
in three different covers, the firſt thin, red - 

diſh, &c.. called mace, _ by 1 

improperly, the flower of nutmeg ; this ſur- 

rounds 5 ſhell, which 2 thin, 

blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 

| greeniſh film, within which is what we call 

the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit; the 

| Whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands 
of the Datch Eaſi- India company; it is re- 
ported, that the birds devouring the nutmey 
when ripe, give it back wholly by ſtool, and 
that thus falling to the ground, beſmeared 
with viſcous matter, it takes root, and © 
grows till ir produces the tree. 

NU/TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment of 
any fort or kind, whether ariſing from 

or warmth, &c. © 

' NUTRITION (S.) a natural increafe, where- 

| by that which continually decays of any cor- 

| poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſup- 
plies and convenient nouriſhment. 

NUTRITIOUS. or NU!/TRITIVE (A.) of 
an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, © 

or ſuſtain, or ſuþport things in their proper 
or natural ſtate, by replaniſhing thoſe parts 

that by labour, &c, are weakened ar worn 


„ 


* 


aut. 

NU/ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head in 2 
warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young 
child does in his nurſe's boſom. x 

NYCTE/LIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Bacchus, 

ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 

night; theſe feaſts were kept every three 
ears in the beginning of the ſpring, by the 
ight of flambeaux, at which time riotous 
drinking, accompanied with all manner of 
debauchery, inſolence, and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
were forced to forbid them, upon account of 
the horrid diſorders that were committed at 

them. 

NY/MPHA (S.) the thin ſmall ſkin that in- 


f 


ſects are incloſed in, both while they * 


the egy, and after they had undergone” ſome 


viſible transformation; alſo. little pieces off 


fleſh in a woman's privities; . alſo a-hollow- 
neſs or void ſpace in the nether lip. 
NYMPHZEUM (S.) publick baths in the city 
of Rome, twelve in number, which were 
places of pleaſure, adorned with delightfu] 
fountains, cool grottos, and curious ſtatues 
of nymphs; ſome remains of one of theſe 
baths are ftill to be ſeen between Naples and 
Mount 1 in Italy; it is a ſquare build- 
ing all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, which leads down by ſome ſteps to 
2 large grotto, paved with marble of divers 
colours; the walls are all covered with ſhell- 
work in a curious manner, repreſenting the 
twelve months of the year, and the four car- 
dinal virtues ; the water of a curious foun- 
tain, at the entry of the grotto, fills a cana} 
that furrounds the place which is adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
nymphs, and abundance of other pleaſant 


* 


poets have feigned to be the daughters of 


Oceanus and Thetis, and made them to pre- 


 Kde over the rivers, ſprings, lakes, and ſeas ; 
were diſtinguiſhed into Nereides and 
Naiades ; the firſt: took care of the ſea-wa- 
ters, and the latter of rivers, fountains, &c. 


they gave alſo the name of nymphs to the 


country deities; their Dryades and Hamadry- 
edes, were nymphs of foreſts ; their Napeæ, 
bs of the meadows” and groves; and 
their Oreades, bs of the mountains; the 
Greeks and Pbænicians called the fouls of per- 
ſons deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
_ foals of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 
whilft they were joined to their bodies, which 
was the firſt reaſon of introducing the ſacri- 
ficing in groves, and under great trees, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed 
fouls ; and ſo the Greeks imagined their fore- 
fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly lived in woods, &c. were 
become Dryades, thoſe that inhabited moun- 
. tains Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 
ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived by or 
near fountains, rivers, c. Naiades, 


II che fourteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
the fourth vowel ; it was formerly uſed as 

a numeral letter, for the number eleven, and 
when marked with a daſh thus, &, it ſtood 


for eleven thouſand; among the Iriſh, this 


letter at the beginning, or before the name 
of a family, is a character of dięnity, as the 


res. 
YMPHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 


"OAK 


" millies among them; it is a cuſtow 
| lords of that kipgdow to prefix-an got 
their names, to diſtinguiſh them from 5 
commonalty; this letter is likewiſe uſes „ 
an intetjection of admiration, calling, 4, 
firing, derifion, and indignation ; a « 
Ancient, it was the hieroglyphick r fe 
bol of eternity ; among Cn te 1. a 
the Greeks and Latin, this letter is fr 
quently wrote and not pronounced, 28 in ge 
ple, &c. | | * 
OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench g 
fellow ; a covetous, miſerly wretch. : 
OA/FISH (A.) filly, fooliſh, ignorant, x, 
OA'FISHNESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, &c, 
OAK (S.) a large timber-tree, of which thi 
of the Engliſb growth are moſt durable and 
ſtrong, for ſhip-building, and other ben 
ſervices; the foreign oaks, when fawn ing 
planks of proper thickneſs, make what w 
call wainicotting, principally uſed by the d. 
binet-makers and joiners for the inſide of 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c, from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wool, 
the tree is become the emblem of firengh, 
virtue, conſtancy, long-life, &c, 
OA'KAM or OA'KUM (S.) on Ship-lurl 
is old ropes, &c. untwiſted, and ſo pull 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, fla, 
or hemp, being ſo employed about a fig 
is called white oakum, which is uſed to drin 
into the ſeams, and all other parts when 
water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in o& 
through. 
OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES ($,)z 
. ſort of galls or excreſcences, that natural 
grow out of the oak. 
OA'/KEN (A.) any thing made of oak, o 
CY belonging or appertaining to at 
Oak. % 
OA'/KHAM or OKE/HAM (S.) fituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it is 
not large, yet it is the county-town of Ru- 
landſbire, where the uſſizes and ſeſſions ar 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty good, 
eſpecially the church, free-ſchool, and hoſp- 
tal; the caſtle is gone to decay, and is now 
uſed for holding the affizes in, &c. its week- 
ly market on Saturday is pretty well ſerve 
with proviſions ; diftant from London 68 
computed, and 94 meaſured miles, 
OAKHA/MPTON or OKEHA/MPTON(S,) 
in Devonſhire, a large borough town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and i 
governed by a mayor, burgeſſes, recorder, 
Kc. hath a very good market for proviſions, 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Londin 
160 computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 
OAR (S.) an inſtrument wherewith watermen 
and others row boats, galleys, &c. allo a 
inſtrument for brewers to maſh their malt 


OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two men, for 
which paſſengers, upon the river of Than, 


O Nea, © Carroli, Ac. are conſiderable fa- 


pay double the price of thoſe boats that-ars 


rowed 
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ſame boats that were rowed by two 
What are called ſcullers, when row- 


ed only one. : a : 

AH (S.) is a ſolemn appeal to Almighty 
God, defiring his mercy and protection no 
atherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 
* true or falſe; and when this is done in 


that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 
4 — &c. it is called a legal carb; it 
i alſo called a corporal oath, becauſe the per- 


ſox layeth his hand upon ſome part of thc 

nt, &, ſcripture, and alſo kiſſeth the book, the law 
1 efteeming it che beſt way of coming at the 
vhich tha trath, and appoints this phraſe, So help me, 
urable 2nd Gel, to be the conclufion, thereby intimat- 
her hey ing, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his expecta- 
fawn ve tion of God's bleffing in this life, and of eter- 
e What we ul ſalyation in the life to come, upon the 
y the truth of what he ſwears 3 ſometimes it means 
inſide of +yow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
from th thing, as living chaſtly and fingly, like the 
his wood nuns and friers; all profane and falſe ſwear- 
feng WIR ing is very ftrictiy forbid both in the Old 


and New-Teftament; as is alſo ſwearing by 


bi6-burd any falſe gods, &c, but when the neceſiity 
ſo pull or occaſion requires, we may innocently 
w, fla, and lawfully ſwear and take an cath by the 
t a thi true God for the maintenance and diſcovery 
to drin of the truth. | 

8 when JAT-MEAL (S.) flour or meal made of 
me in x oats threſhed, cleanſed, and ground, 


DATS (S.) a ſmall fort of corn or grain to 
feed horſes with, and ſometimes uſed tc 
make bread, 

AZ IN ESS or OO/ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, 
limineſs, &c, 8 

MZ or OO/ZY (A.) ſoft, muddy, ſlimy, 
mixed with earth and water, of the conſiſt- 


in the ence of batter for puddings. 

h it is UBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 
f Rut. tubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 
ns ue bleneſs, s 

' good, VBDURATE (A.) obſtinate, hardened, wil- 
hoſpi- ful, ſtubborn, &c, . 

no VBEDIENCE or OBE/DIENTNESS (S.) 
week. the ſubmitting to, or complying with the or- 


this is of two ſorts or kinds, wiz. active, 
where ſomething is done, and paſſive, where 


weed but by one man, which, though the 


court, or before a magiſtrate, appointed | 


den, laws, or commands of another; and | 


031 


| ſome memorable tranſaction, nently in- 
riched with inſcriptions and Emery 
relating to the action or thing deſigaed to be 
commemorated; ſome affirm that an ob; 
and a pyramid differ, that the firſt' has a» 
very ſmall baſe, and the latter a very lasge 
one; others ſay an obeliſt muſt be all of one 
ſtone, whereas a pyramid may be of many; 
the proportions of theſe ſorts of monuments 
are, that the height ſhould be from aine to 
ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more than three fourths of the thickneſs ov 
diameter at bottom; theſe: ſort! of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity; the 
Arabians call them Pbaraab's ' needles, and 
the Egyptian priefts the fingers of the-ſan; 

they differed very much as to their coftlinels, 
magnitude, and magnificence 3 ſome being 
erected by kings, others by noblemen, and 
others by the prieſts; but all of them were 
made of very hard ſtone, or a ſort of  ſpeck- 
led marble, till after the conqueſt ' of E 
and baniſhment of their prieſts by 
Sc. When the Romans conquered this part 
of the world, they cauſed ſeveral of theſe 

_ obeliſks to be tranſported to Rome, one of 
which is ſtill remaining; in Priating, the 
mark () which is uſed as a reference to 
ſomething in the margin, goes by this name. 

OBEY (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the er- 
ders or commands of another, eſpecially 
thoſe in publick authority. 

OBEY'/ING (S.) the complying with, or ſab- 
mitting to the orders or commands of an- 


other, ; | 
Obeying Signs, the fix ſouthern ſigns of 
the Zodiack. X 1 
OB ITE CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
to urge reaſons or arguments againſt the do- 
ing of a thing. 9 
O'BJECT (S.) ſomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material object; or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubject or matter upon which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itſelf; and fome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenfation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by 
the ſtrength of imagination. | a 
Object Ck that glaſs in a teleſcope or 
microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 
do the object. 1 
JBJE/CTION (S.) a finding fault with, or 
diiſ.nting from a propoſition laid down by 
another. „ 
OBJE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to an object. | IR 
OBJE/CTOR (S.) the perſon that oppoſes any, 
argument, or poſitive aſſertion, one that re- 
fuſes to give his aſſent to what another per- 
ſon affirms, ſays, declares, or demands, : 
I'BIT (S.) in our old Cuſiumt, was a funeral 
ſolemnity, or office for the dead, common! 


68) ſomething that ſeems grievous or trouble- 
that ſome is borne, without reſiſting or repining 
id is at the authority that impoſes or commands 
rder, the thing or law ſubmitted to. 
ons, OBEDIENT or OBEDIE/NTIAL (A.) du- 
ndon n ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 
. 0 ing, 
ren OBEISANCE (s.) bowing, or paying reſpec 
E toa perſon, a congee, or reverence, 
nalt OBELISK (S.) in Architecture, are quadran- 
gular pyramids, very. tall and ſlender, raiſed 
for l an ornament in ſome publick place, te 
me, ew the extravagant largeneſs of ſome par- 
4 cular ſtone, or to ſerve as a monument o. | 
ve | | 


performed hen the corpſe lay in the churc 


© unburiedy 


O BL 


unburied; ſometimes it ſignifies an anniver- 

ſary office or maſs held yearly in the church 

of Rome, on ſome particular day, in com- 
memoration of ſome deceaſed perſon. 


OBITUARY or MO'RTUARY (S.) a re-“ 


giſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 
perſons deceaſed, and the days of their in- 
terment; it is ſometimes uſed for a book 
containing the foundation or inſtitution of 
the ſeveral obits. 

OBJURGA'TION (S.) a binding by oath, a 

iding or reproving. 

OBLA'TI (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 
who out of a miſguided zeal reſigned them- 
ſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery, 

and were thereupon admitted as lay bro- 

. thers ; ſome were ſo extravagant as to give 
their whole families for the uſe and ſervice of 
the monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, 
oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of 
ſervitude ; and theſe were admitted by put- 
ting the bell ropes of the church round their 
necks, and as a mark of ſervitude, a few 
pence on their heads ; theſe were allowed 
religious habits, but different from thoſe of 

the monks. 

OBLA'TIONS (S.) properly ſignify any of 

© thoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſa- 
crifice, &c. and afterwards it came to fignify 
any thing that was dedicated to the church 
or prieſts ; ſuch were the gifts or offerings 

made to the prieſts for ſaying maſs, lega- 

ties of dying perſons appointed for any reli- 
gious uſe whatever; till the 4th century, 
the church or prieſthood had no other main- 
tenance or allowance than the free gifts or 
eblations of the people. | 

OBLECTA/TION (S.) pleaſure, delight, re- 
creation, &c. of any kind. 

O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, good offi- 


ces, &c. | 
OBLIGA'TION (S.) duty, engagement, 
| bond or other writing, that requires ſome- 
thing to be done ; there are various cauſes, 
from whence there are various names of 
theſe chligations. | 
Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 
do an act of parliament, &c. 
Moral Obligations, Sc. thoſe that are con- 
. cerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, 
as, ⁊uill come and ſee you to-morrow, which 
. naturally implies no extraordinary event 
happening to hinder, | | 
Natursl Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 
the law of nature, . 

Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 
perſon continually, as to honour God, &c. 
O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a binding, com- 

- pelling or forcing quality or nature, 

| O'BLIGATORY (A.) ſomething that carries 

, a ſort of force, or compulſion along with it. 

OBLVGE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, force, 
engage ; alſo to favour a perſon by doing a 
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| OBLIGFE/ (S.) a perſon to whom a hany 
other obligatory writing is made or zien 

OBLITOING (A.) binding, tying, compel 
ling; allo engaging, friendly, or gol. u. 

tured. | 

OBLIGO'R (S.) the perſon that enters ing 
bond or covenants to do ſomething, 

OBLPQUE (A.) crooked, afide, awry, out of 
a ſtraight line, &. in Trigonometry, all u. 
gles greater or leſſer than right ones 4 
called 0>/:gre angles; fo of any two lines that 
fall upon one another, if that which is ſup. 
poſed to be the acting line in its falling, doe 
not at its contact form a right angle, it i 
called an obligue line; ſoa plane in Dial 
that inclines to the horizon, is called ul 
l:gue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that ple 
or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator db. 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed aboye the 
horizon equal to the latitude of the play, 
are ſaid to have or inhabit an oblique ſphere; 
and they never have their days and night 
equal, but at the time of the equinox; a 
in Grammar, all thoſe caſes where the ter. 
mination of the noun varies, are called d. 
lique caſes ; ſo in Nawigation, when a fh 
ſails between the four cardinal points, it h 
called ob/:que ſailing z in Aſtronomy, an ar 
of the equator intercepted between the fif 
point of Aries, and that point of the equi 
which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. is cl. 
ed oblique aſcenſion, which is numbered fra 
eaſt to weſt, 

OBLVQUITY (S.) that circumſtance or x- 
tion of à thing that renders it oblique, 

OBLVTERATE (V.) to rub out, to forget, 
blot, cancel, or make void. 

OBLITERA'TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting, 
or waſhing out, a canceling or making void, 
or forgetting, &c. 

OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs ; alſo an at 
of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjeQsar, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or waited 

away, &c. - f 

O'BLONG (S.) a vulgar term for what the 
Geometricians call a rectangle, parallelogram, 
or long ſquare, like a counter, or ſhui 
_ &c, any thing that is longer than it 8 

road, | 

O'BLOQUY (S.) flender, ill-report, eil. 
ſpeaking, back-biting, &, _ 

OBNO'XIOUS (A.) liable or in danger to bt 

uniſhed ; alſo offenſive or diſagteeable. 

OBNO'/XIOQUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or cond- 
tion of. a .perſon or thing that is liable to, 
or deſerving of puniſhment. 

OBNUBILA'TION (S.) the making or render- 
ing dark with clouds, . 

O'BOLUS (s.) an ancient filyer coin, in val 
the ſixth part of a drachma, or piece worth 
7 pence half- penny with us; alſo in Phyfit, 
it is half a ſcruple in weight; it is now gebe- 
rally taken for the Latin name of our hal. 


— 


' Kin with or without being required. 


penny, though anciently it fignified the * 
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of any piece of coin, let the value be what 


; + would, and was therefore univerſally called 
BY com jes. 
r „ REPTI'TIOUS (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 


rivate ; fo thoſe patents that are, or have 
th obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus called, and 


ry, out of ire in their own nature void. | 
ry, all a OBSCE NE (A.) filthy, debauched, naſty, or 
ones am :nmodeſt talk or actions. 

o lines thx WM 0BSCE/NENESS or OBSCE'NITY (S.) words 
ich is ſup, or actions that indicate impurity, unchaſtity, 
ling, doe lewdneſs, bawdy, or. ſmuttineſs. 

ngle, it is cer OBSCU/RA (S.) a room where the 
n Dialing, light is prevented from coming in it at more 
lled a £ than one place about the bigneſs of a ſhil- 
that ple ling, in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys 
quator gh. the rays from external objects to a wall, or 
above the ſheet hung up. on purpoſe to receive them, 
the place where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- | 
ve ſphere; fectly within. 

and night OBSCURA/TION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
inox; and dering a place or thing not capable of being 
re the ter. ſeen; alſo a diſguiſing a ſtory or argument, 
Called ſo that the truth cannot be perceived. 

en a ſhip OBSCU RE (A.) dark, gloomy ; alſo unintel- 
ANTS, it i ligible, difficult; alſo a perſon in a private 
» an arch ſation or capacity that lives retired or un- 
n the fir known, 

we Equator OBSCU'RE (V.) to render a thing dark or dif- 


. is call- 


ficult ; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſecrete the 
ered from x 


; excellencies of another. 
OBSCURITY or OBSCU/RENESS (S.) in 


ce at ac. Scripture, it means ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, 
ue. and ſometimes the grave, &c. alſo wilful 
to forget ignorance and hardneſs of heart, and in 


comm Speech, privateneſs of living; allo 


blotting, darkneſs, difficulty, &c, 


ing void, QBSECRA'TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
' firing or intreating; and in Rbetorict, it is 
) an aft that figure whereby the orator implores the 
„ uber. aſſiſtance of ſome other being diſtinct from 
"oY himſelf, whether it be God or man, &c. 

r W 


O'BSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites, or honours 
paid to the dead willingly and chearfully by 
the living, thereby to ſhew their reſpect to 
the deceaſed, 


chat the 
elogram, 
11 
han it i dutiful, obliging, &c. 


t, eil. _ to pleaſe, an earneſt deſire to oblige or 
atisfy. 

OBSERVABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving to 
be taken notice of, minded or kept in me- 
mory. 7 


OBSERVABLENESS (s.) 


zer to be 
ble. 

r condi- | 
able to, the merit, deſert, 


render 


in value 


e worth 


worthy of being regarded, done, or per- 
formed. | | : 


OBSERVANCE (s.) the fulfilling, perform- 
ing, and keeping the laws, ordinances, and 


Plyjel commands of our ſuperiors, whether civil 
A or religious. 
be OBSERVANCES (S.) rules, orders, laws or 


F cuſtoms for any ſe& or ſociety to obſerve, 


OBSE'QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſlive, |. 
OBSE'QUIOUSNESS (S.) awillingneſgor rea- | 


or valuableneſs of any thing that makes it | 


OBS 


OBSE'/RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dili- 
gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's 
word or promiſe, 9 

OBSERVANTINES (S.) a branch of the 
Franciſcan order, or part of the Gray Fri- 
ers, who are thus called upon account of 


obliging themſelves by ſtrict vows to a rigid 


obſervation of the rules of their profeſſion. 

OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, reſpect- 
fulneſs, diligent care to perform or keep one's 
word or promiſe. 

OBSERV A'TION (S.) f: metimes ſignifies the 
minding, regarding, doing, or performing 
ſomething according to rule, order, or law ; 
and ſometimes a note, remark, or conſe- 
quence that does gr may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c, 
of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. with proper 

inſtruments, &c, for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude 
of particular p'aces, &c. 

OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding, or looking after, or into other 
people's manners or behaviours ; alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &c, 

OBSE'RVATORY (S.) a houſe or proper 

place built and accommodated with all man- 

ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, in order to make proper improve- 
ments and regulations for the calculating 
eclipſes, &c, finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more pains 
to compoſe into a compleat ſyſtem, than 
any of the others; for which reaſon 
there have been divers places built, and fur- 
niſhed both with perſons and inftruments, 
the moſt noted of which in Europe are thoſe 
of Tycho Brabe in the iſland of Ween, be- 
tween the coaſts of Schonen and Zeland, in 
the Baltick, where the labours of 20 years 

produced what is called his catalogue, &c. 

That at Paris, erected by Leruis XIV. to 

obſerve the ſtars and planets, and alſo the 

congelations, confrigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c. of the air and other me- 
teors; for which purpoſe the building 1s 
four ſquare, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raiſed 80 foot from 
the ground, and its foundation as much be- 
low it ; it is three ſtories high, with a ter- 
raſs on the top of it, from whence the 


| 


ſtair-caſe, is a very curious contrivance, be- 
ing after the manner of a ſcrew, and ſo or- 
dered, that from the bottom there is a full 
fight of the ſtars, that paſs the zenith; this 
place is likewiſe weli furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments and learned men, who have 
publiſhed ſeveral uſeful matters relating to 
aſtronomy and geography, &c, The royal 
Obſervatory at Ereenvich near London, found- 


particularly thoſe of monaſteries. | 


ed by king ,Charles II. and attended for 
O09 EI 


— 


whole Horizon appears flat, and even the 


7 


| OBSOLE'TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 


CEN © 
a great many years by Mr. Flamſteed, whoſe 
indefatigable induſtry and accurate {kill have 
produced large volumes for the uſe and be- 
neſit of all the admirers of aſtronomy; there 
is now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 


the mathematicks are taught or ſtudied, but 


what are furniſned with chſervatories for the 
fame purpoſe, thongh far ſhort of thoſe men- 
tioned above. The late emperor of China, 
at the interceſſion of ſome miſſionaries, alſo 
erected a ſumptuous obſervatory at Pekin, 

Which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 

ſtruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 
trived as the European ones. : 

OBSERVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another; alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
notice of any perſon or thing; ſometimes to 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo 
to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitude of places, 
and ſo to find their bearing and diſtance for 
the uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 

OBSE'R VER (S.) one that looks on, or over 
a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or 
what is done; and in Aftronomy, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
coming of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. 

OBSE'/SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſ- 
fing, beſieging, &c. and when conſidered 
phyfically, is what is called madneſs; but 
reli gionſly, it means being poſſeſſed or influ- 

enced by ſome evil ſpirit or devil; tho' the 
nice diſtinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 
fiſts in the devil's actually entering and re- 
ſiding in the afflicted perſon; but chſeſſion, 
they ſay, is when, without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he beſieges him with- 
out, and torments or diſturbs him like a 
troubleſome gueſt, who follows and teazes 
the perſon from whom he reſolves to get 
ſome advantage; the marks of this diſorder 


are ſaid to be the being lifted up into the air, | 


and thrown down with violence againſt the 
ground without being hurt, to ſpeak ſtrange 
Janguages that the perſon had never learned, 


O8SI'DIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
wreath the Nomant honoured ſuch of their 
generals with, as had delivered the Roman 

amy, when at any time they were beſieged 
or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crown 
was made of graſs or ' herbs found upon tho 
Pot or ſoil where the action was performed, 
and made and put on by the ſoldiers ; like- 
wiſe to thoſe who held out, or raiſed the 
ſi-:* of a town, fortreſs, &c. 


OBSOLE'TE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, | 


laid by, or diſcontinued, , 


of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that is 


OB!/TVUSE (A.) blunt-pointed, heavy, dall- 


OBV 

 O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders 9 
prevents a perſon from dcing ſomething chat 
he is deſirous to do or accompliſh. 

O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENTsg (8 
ſtubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, reſoluteneſs, deter. 
mine dneſs, inflexibleneſs altho' in the yr» 

O'BSTINATE (A.) ſelf - willed, revue, de. 
termined, reſolved, that will not hearkey 
to the advice or counſel of others. 

OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling, 
quarrelſome. 

' OBSTRE!/PEROQUSNESS (S.) the quality, in- 
| Clination, diſpoſition, or action of making 
loud noiſe, din, or quarrelſome brawling, 
OBSTRU'CT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, ſhut up, 

prevent, or difappoint, 

OBSTRU'/CTION (S.) a hindrance, Roppare, 
prevention, or diſappointment ; in Phyjch, 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the pores or 

} pattages of the body, either by contraction 
or by the eatrance of ſome foreign body inty 
them. | 

OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of a hindering or pre. 
ventive nature, 

OBSTRU/ENCY (S.) the quality or diſpoſ 
tion of things or medicines that candenſe the 
pores of the body, or allay the rapid or too 
ſwift motion of the blood, _ 

 OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ftupifying, aſto- 
niſhing, abaſhing, amazing, &c, 

OBTAIN\(V.) to get or acquire what a perſon 
was ſolicitous after, or deſirous of, , 

OBTENEBRATTION (S.) a clouding or mak- 

ing dark. 205 

OBTESTA'TION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, a 

ſolicitous or preſſing deſire, &c, 4 

OBTRACTA'/TION (S.) a ſlandering or evil. 

ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he ; 

ab ent, or behind his back. | 

OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or. impoſe upon a 

perſon ſomething contrary to his iaclination, 

OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude or forcible thruſting 

into a perſon's company, or compulſion to 

ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 


witted, &c, in Trigonometry, thoſe angles 
that contain more than go degrees, or ale 
greater than a right angle, are called ati 
angles. ; } 

OBTU'SENESS. (S.) bluntneſs, duli-edged,* 
pointed, or witted. 

OBVE'NTIONS (S.) in the old Lau Bo, 
ſometimes ſignify offerings, gifts, or pre- 
ſents made to the prieſt or church; and ſome- 
times the rents, incomes,, or revenues ot 4 
ſpiritual living. 

O'BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, make 
clear, &c. and this word is commonly ap- 
plied to difficulties or objections made to any 
argument or thing, which are ſaid to be l- 
wviated by being illuſtrated, cleared or an- 
ſwered, and the truth made to appear Pere 
fectly inteliigible, 3 

O'BVIOUS (A.) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or un- 


grown old, or out of uſe. 


der z 0 
erſtood O/BVIOUS 
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VIVIOUSNESS (S.) eafineſs or plainneſs to 
OBUMBRA/TION (S.) an overſhadowing, 
O0CCA/SION (S.) a goddeſs , honoured by the 


| tary, fo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
ſers, it ſoon flips away, leaving repentance | 


O0CCA/SIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 
time or opportunity requires, caſual; alſo- 


CCCIDE'NTALNESS (S.) the ſituation of any 


OCOULTATION (s.) 


«a 2 5 8 2 
5 * * 2 
"XY a 8 2 * 
by 


Ot Ce 
de ſeen, perceived, or underſtood, 


hiding, or concealing. 


old heathens, as one who preſided over the 
fitteſt or propereſt time to do or perforn 
any thing, and was commonly repreſented ir 
the form of a naked woman, bald behind, 
with a long lock on her forehead, with one 
of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel 
koiding a razor in one hand, and a fail in the 
other; her feet were alſo winged, and the 
wheel in continual motion, to ſſie that op- 
portunity is always inconſtant and momen- 


behind it as a perpetual companion; thi 
word has various meanings with us at thr 
time; for ſometimes it ſignifies a fit, conve- 
nient, or proper time to do or perform an; 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſignifies neceſſity 
or want of another's aſſiſtance; and ſome 
times it means a reaſon why a perſon does, 
or does not perform any thing. 


cauſe, reaſon, &c, | 


CA SONS (S.) neceſſary buſineſe, concerns | 


cr affairs, 
O'CCIDEN'T (S.) the weft part of the world, 
cr that part of the horizon, where the equa- 
tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lowei 
hemiſphere z but it is frequently, though im- 
properly, taken for all that arch of the ho- 


nion, which defines the oëcidual amplitude | 


of the ſtars; formerly the weſt was reckonec 
from the Fortunate Iſlands, but now generally 
\ from the Azores. 9 
OCC/DENTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining tc 
it; ſo a flar is faid to be occidental, when it 


ſets after the ſun. 


thing in or towards the weſt, 
OCCULT (A.) dark, bid, unknown, ſecret. 

Occult Lire, in conſtructing any ſcheme, 
&, geometrically, is a line that is only aſ- 
Sting or helpful to the compleating the 
ſcheme, and is thereſore drawn very ſmall 
or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was intended 
15 ſerved, ; LEY 
Occult Qualities, are ſuch properties that 
divers bodies are endowed with, the cauſe 
whereof is unknown, as that of the load- 
fone, &c. | 

Occult Sciences, are ſuch as have no demon- 
| eration accompanying them, but depend upon 
acts, which are oftener miſtaken than found 
out; ſuch as magick, aſtrology, &c. 


rendering private; in Aſtronomy, it is all 
eme any ſtar or planet is bid from our 


a hiding, concealing, | 


9 
OCCWLTNESS (S.) the quality or nature of 
| 5 

thoſe things that are obſcured or hid from our 
| comprehenſion or underflanding, 73 
O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER (S.) the poſ- 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in Layv, 
if a tenant holds lands, &c. for the term of 
another's life, and ſuch tenant die firft, leaving 
that other to ſurvive, he that firſt enters to 
Hold that term out is called an occupant ; ſo if 
a tenant for his own life grant over his eſtate 
to another, if the grantee dies, there ſhall be 
an ccupant. | > 
OCCUPA'TION (S.) a trade, buſineſs, or em- 
ployment; in Lav, it is the putting a man 
out of his freehold in time of war; it is alſo 
uſed to expreſs the holding tenure, or poſſeſ- 
ſion of lands or tenements. - | 
O/CCUPY (S.) to uſe or poſſeſs; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity ; alſo to know, 
or carnally lie with a woman. | | 
C'CCUPYING (S.) ufing, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 
ing; 0 
OCCUR (V.) to happen, or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's ſelf in the way of a 
perſon or thing on purpoſe. 
OCCU'RRENCES (S.) the ſeveral mattere, 
things, or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up a news- 


paper. 
OCCU/RRING or OCCU'RRENT (A.) offer- 
ing, meeting, happening, coming to - paſs, 
&c, | 
OCEAN (S.) ſometimes fignifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 
compaſs the whole earth; and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Atlantich 
ocean, or that between Europe and Africa on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, &c, fo 
they ſay the German ocean, &c, among the 
Ancients, it was the god of the ſea, and faid 
to be the ſon of heayen and Yefa, the huſ- 
band of Tetbys, and the father of Rivers and 
Fountains ; he was alſo called the father of 
all things, upon that principle that water was 
the ſeed of the univerſe, | 
OCHLO'/CRASY (S.) a government wherein 
the common people bear the ſway, 
O'CKAMY (S.) a fort of mixed metal, for- 
merly much uſed for ſpoons and other utenſila, 
in which braſs was a principal ingredient, but 
now left off, in the room of which the bath- 
metal, both white and yellow, and ſeveral 
other compoſitions, are now uſed for buttong, 
buckles, ſpoons, &c. 2 
O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Beriſpire, is a large 
well frequented town, containing ſeveral 
ſtreets, with a handſome market -houſe in the 
midſt of the town; its market is weekly on 
Tueſday, when beſides provifions, large quan- 
tities of filk ſtockings are brought, the ma- 
nufacture of this place and the neighbouring 
villages ; diſtant from Londen 28 computed, 
and 33 meaſured miles, TY | 


* 


llt in an eclipſe, 


| OCTAE'DRON or OCTAHE/DRON 2 


O 0 2 | 


O 


ſolid geometrical figure, contained under 


eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
OCTAGON (S.) a figure or plane contained 
under eight equal ſides and angles. 

OC TANGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath 
eight angles. 

O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inſtrument 
that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle 5 with the Aſrobogers, it is 
when one planet is in afpe& or poſition to 
another 45 degrees. N 

O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
ble, that is wrote or printed in eight lan- 
guages or verſions, 

O'CTAVE (S.) is a Muſical term, and figni- 
fies an interval of eight incluſive ſounds, or 
different degrees of tone ; ſome make no 
difference between the uniſon and ofave ; 
bat the truth is, there is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- 


peated for once of the graver ; ſo that the | 
proportion of ſound forming the two ex- | 


tremes of an ofave, are in numbers or lines, 
as 2 to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtrings of 
the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
whereof is double the length of the other, 
produces the ofave; this is alſo called the 
diapaſon ; the diviſion of the ocrave forms 
all the poſſible chords that can be made. 
O'CTAVES (S.) in the f ages of Chriſtia- 
nig, were certain repetitions of the ſervice of 
the grand feſtivals, the eighth day after the 
Feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the 
Engl:;fþ church up to the Saxon times, called 
dy them the Uas. 
QCTAVO (S.) among the Printers and Book- 
ſellers, is a book ſo printed, that eight 


leaves or ſixteen pages make but one ſheet | 


of paper, as is this you now read, g 
OCTE'NNIAL (A.) any thing done or repeated 
every eighth year. 

OCTHOY'DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, 
wWhoſe fides are callous, or of the nature of 
warts, and not malignant. | 
OCTO'BER (S.) by the legal account u 
formerly the eighth month of the year; 
and was therefore fo called by the Romans ; 
but now by the legal as well as vulgar ac- 


count, the tenth ;z it is alſo the name of | 


Krong deer cr ale, that is ufually brewed 
about that time, and therefore ſo called ; the 
Painters repreſent this month in a garment 
of the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak leaves 
with acorns, holding in his right hand a 
fcorpion, and in his left a baſket filled with 
cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, &c. 


O'CTOSTYLE (S.) is any building that has O DIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, abonin 


eight pillars or columns in front. 
OCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
eyes or ſight; alſo any thing clear, plain, 
or viſible; fo, ocular 
thing that is evident or clear to the fight, 
ſo that no diſpute can be made of the truth 
or certainty thereof. 
-@'CULIST (S.) one ſkilled in that part of 


ration is any 


ODD (A.) the quality of a number being u 


| 


o —ͤ . 

anatomy that teaches the confirudion 114 
fituation of the eyes and their Parts, togethe 
10 


with the difeaſes and infirmities 
belonging, and their cures, 


even, as 7, 9, 15, 31, Sc. alſo any thi 


that is ſtrange, whimſical, or unaccountabls ſcent, 
O'DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number; 0DOU 
the fantaſtical humourſomneſs of x peilt pleaſe 
temper or diſpoſition ; alſo the uncomng, ob 
neſs of a draught, picture, or other fan. ventu 
work ; alſo the ſingularity of the manger; ſiege 
form of any thing whatever. that 
ODE (S.) among the Ancients, fignified 2 fo piece 
or poetical compoſition fit for ſinging, wig 0ECQ 
was uſually performed with the inftrung ſome 
called the lyre accompanying the yoice, y huſb: 
honour of their gods, heroes, and pry priv- 
men, and ſometimes upon other ſubjedh OECO 
from whence ſuch poems were in genen art £ 
called lyric poems; in the Modern Pom i ous 
is what is called a lyric poem, conliſtng peri 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed int follc 
ſtanza's, wherein the ſame meaſhre is g- OEC 
ſtantly preſerved, to commemorate or pra rect 
ſome noble actions, or great men, as th mor 
of Prior, Welfted, &c. The diſtingullia OECC 
character of this ſort of poetry is ſwat gal 
the poet endeavouring to ſooth his audiut hay 
or readers by the variety of the verſe, al the 
the delicacy of the words, the beauty oft) ana 
numbers, and a choice of ſuch things t ſtru 
moſt beautiful in themſelves for the (up alk 
of his deſcription, | car 
ODE UM (S.) a place among the An due 
where the muſicians practiſed, tried, or is 
hearſed their muſick, before they plajeli du 
the publick theatres; alſo where muſa me 
prizes were ſtrove for by the ſeveral ja tio 
formers ; ſometimes it ſignifies the chord aſc 
a church, where they ſing the ſervice, | it! 
O'DIHAM (S.) a ſmall corporate tow! iſþ 
Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Va 
turday; diſtant from London 34 compuli to 
and 41 meaſured miles, : gl 
O'DIN (S.) a god among the ancient Dat is 
who, together with another called Tho, 1 ve 
ſuppoſed to preſide over battles and wai in 
affairs; ſome learned men imagine, ( pe 
theſe and ſeveral others of the northem a ri 
ties were magicians, who by this art fe OE. 
ſuaded the people into a belief of theit bef th 
the gods they worſhipped, only for the ac 
vantage of commerce among them the) 80 
ſumed human forms. i 4 OE! 
O'DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed ; alſo him a 
ſhameful, ridiculous, &c. þ 
bleneſs, hainouſneſs, hatefulneſs, t 
O'DIUM (S.) ſcandal, hatred, grudge, d = 
cenſure, reproach. 8 | , 
ODO'NTAGRA (S.) the ſurgeon 5 nam: ” 
an inſtrument wherewith they draw tee | af 
ODONNTALGY (S.) the diſeaſe call 
tooth-ach, ry | 


oC 
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nO/NTICKS S.) medicines applied eo, er 
proper for the tooth- ach. | 
ODOUR (S.) the ſcent or ſmell that any 
thing emits. ; 
0DOURY/FEROUSor ODORI/FEROUS(A,) 
(weet-ſmelling or pleaſant-ſcented, 
ODOURI/FEROUSNESS (S.) ſweetneſs of 
ſcent, pleaſantneſs of ſmell, &c. N 
0/DOURS (S.) perfumes, or any ſweet or 
leaſant ſmells, 
ODY'SSEE (S.) Homer's relation of the ad- 
ventures of Ulyſſes in his return from the 
fiege of Troy, and is the famous epick poem 
that is juſtly eſteemed the greateſt maſter- 
iece that ever appearcd in the world. 
OECQNO/MICAL or OECONO/MICE (A.) 
ſomething belonging to the art of good 


inging, wh 0 ö 


ae inſtrumey 


the voice, i huſbandry, or the regular management of a 
s, and rivate family, 

ther ſubjed, POECONO/MICK'S (S.) the ſcience, rules, or 
re in genen art of managing a family after a commodi- 
dern Poetry, if ous and regular manner, grounded upon ex- 
conſiſting o perience and a regular chain of conſequences 
guiſted in following from certain premiſes laid down. 


aſbre is qu. 
rate or praif 
en, as thab 
liſtinguiſking 
Is fevettnh 


OECONOMIST (S.) one who manages, di- 
rects, or prudently behaves in any affair of 
moment, 

OECO'NOMY (S.) good management or re- 
gularity in private families alſo prudent be- 


his audit haviour in any aifair whatever; in Phyſik, 
e verſe, a the animal oeconomy is properly the ſcience of 
eauty of anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
hings 82 ſtructure and parts of a human body, but 
the (ubjed alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 

| cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 
ie Anti duce or cauſe diſeaſes, &c, In Architecture, it 
ed, or th is properly the ſcientifick part, which being | 
y played duly applied, not only directs the proper 
re muſic method of taking due meaſures and propor- 
everal pu tions, but alſo by conſidering the materials 
2e chord aſcertains the charge of any ſtructure before 
ice. it is begun; in Scripture, the legal or Jero- 
e foyN | iſo economy is that ſyſtem of laws or obſer- 
kly on vations, that nation or people were obliged 


compo to perform and obſerve, both in their reli- 
gious and moral ſtate ; the Chriſtian economy 
is the diſpenſation of grace and mercy deli - 


nt Dat 
n vered to mankind by Chriſt and h's diſciples ;/ 


Thar, u 


d wal in Oratory, it is the regular ordering or diſ- 
ne, i poling the ſpeech or ſubject according to the 
hem d rules of art. | 


OECUME!/NICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
account the church-men call the four firſt 
general councils by this name. 

OEDE MA or UNDV/MIA (S.) ſometimes is 
a general term for any ſwelling or tumour 
whatever, but more particularly for a white, 
ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from pi- 
tuirous matter heaped up together, in which 
there is no pulſe, but it yields eaſily to the 
7 3 of the fingers; ſometimes it is the 


ympha extravaſated, and ſo transformed into 
a jelly. 
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tance, and ſometimes only bare ſeparation, &c. 
OFF AL. (S.) waſte or refuſe fragments of meat, 
| &c, alſo the entrails of any creature, 
OFFE/NCE (S.) any crime or miſdemeanour, 
. treſpaſs or fault committed, wrong, abuſe, 

or ſcandal given, 


mands, or orders of our ſuperiors or others. 
OFFE/NSIVE (A.) diſpleaſing, abuſive, in- 
jurious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
or fall upon an enemy, &c. | 
OFFE/NSIVENESS (S.) the affronting or diſ- 
agreeable or injurious quality of any thing. 
O'FFER (V.) to firive, endeavour, proffer, 


dertake any thing. | 
O'FFERING (S.) an oblation, ſacrifice, gift, 
or preſent; the Jeu had ſeveral kinds of 
offerings, which * preſented at the temple ; 
ſome were free-will offerings, and others were 
of obligation ; the firſt-fruits, the tenths and 
the fin-offerings were of obligation; the peace= 
offerings, vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
- temple, or to the miniſters. of the Lord, 
were called offerings of devotion z the Hebregus 
called all ſorts of offerixgs Corban, © _ 
OFFE'RTORY (S,) the place in the church 
kept; in the church of Rome, it is a part of 
the ſervice or anthem ſung to or played upon 
an organ, &c. while the people are making 
their offerings, 
OFFICE (S.) iometimes ſignifies the 
ment or proper buſineſs that a perſon is ap- 


means the place where buſineſs is tranſacted 
or performed; ſometimes it ſignifies the good 


and ſometimes the ſervice or devotions of a 
national church, "LES 
O/FFICER (S.) in general, ſignifies any perſon 
that has a peculiar poſt or buſineſs appointed 
him ; and in War, fignifies thoſe that have 
the command, rule, or management, and 
more ſtrictly, only thoſe that have commiſ- 
ſions, vix. all from the general to the enfign 
or cornet, and are thus diſtinguiſhed, wiz, 
-general officers, which are thoſe that have 
power not only over one regiment, troop. or 
company, but in general over a body come 
poſed of ſeveral regiments, viz. the general, 
lieutenant-genetal, brigadier-general, cojonsl, 
quarter-maſter, and adjutant-generais ; field- 
officers, are thoſe who have the command 
a whole regiment, and not only over one fin- 
gle troop or company, Which are the colo - 
nel, lieutenant - colonel, and major; warrant 
and ſtaff-officers, are thoſe whe have not the 
king's commiſſion, but are appointed by the 
colonels and captains, as the quarter-maſters, 


longing to another. 


OF (Part.) ſomething deſcended from, or be | 


alſo 9 che chaplains and ſurgeons z at 
03 | | 


OFFE/ND (V.) to injure, affront, break. 
through, or act contrary to the laws, com- 


preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or un- 


ſerjeants, corporals ; along with theſe are 


OFF (Part.) ſometimes means at a great diſ- | 


where the people's offerings or gifts were 


employ- . 


pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 


or ill ſervice that one perſon does to another; 


OGE 


Court, a flaſ-officer is one that bears a white 
ſtaff in the king's preſence, and when they 
go abroad, have a white ſtaff carried before 
them by a footman bare- headed, as the lord- 
Reward, lord-chamberlain, or lord- treaſurer; 
ſo the political officers are the mayors, ſherifts, 
c. of corporations, &c. and the officers of 
_ Juſtice are the judges, &c. 1 


O/FFICES (s.) in Architecture, are the ſeveral 
buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 


lace, &c. that are not immediately conſidered 
as the main or principal building, ſuch as 
ſtables, coach-houſes, lodging - rooms for ſer- 
vants, &c. | 
OFFVCIAL (S.) in the Spiritual Court, is the 
ant or apparitor of a judge. of the civil 


fiaſtical judge; and ſometimes it means only 
the deputy of an arch-deacon, 
.OFFVCIALTY (S.) that court or juriſdiction, 
where an official or deputy is head, 
OFFI'CIATE. (V.) to perform, act, or do 
ſomething for one's ſelf or another. 
OFFVCINALS (S.) in Phyſick, are ſuch medi- 
eines as are appointed to be made and kept 
for us in the apothecarics ſhops by the college 
of phyſicians, that ſo extemporaneous pre- 
ſcriptions may be immediately made up and 
applied to ſuch patients as want them. 
OFFFCIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 


to do any thing for another; and ſometimes | 


means a buſy-body, or one defirous to know, 
or forward to be concerned with what does not 
belong to them. 


OFFI/CIOUSNESS (S.) readineſs, willingneſs, | 


or obligingneſs to do any thing for another, 
O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Language, is as 
much as to fay, out, in, or towards the 
- open ſea, &c. 85 
O'FF-SCOW/RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, or 
refuſe part of a thing; and particularly ap- 
plied to the loweſt or meaneſt ſort of the 
people, | 
OFF-SE/TS (S.) in Gardening, are young 
ſhoots which grow from bulbous or tuberous 


roots. | 
O'FFSPRING (S.) that which is begot and 
brought forth by another, as fruit, children, 
or young ones. 
O'FFWARD (A.) is when a ſhip is aſhore, 
and heels to the water, or when her flern 
hes towards the fea. - : 

OFT, O'FTEN, or C'FTENTIMES (Part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly, 
O'FTENNESS (S.) the frequency, or many 

times that a thing has been ſaid or done, 
OGEE or 'O'GIVE (S.) among the Feiners, 
is the fame with cymatiuz: among the Archi- 
tectt, being a mculding or ornarnent, con- 
ſifting of two parts or members, the one 
convex, the other concave, or what they 
call a round and a hollow, repreſenting the 
form of a great S; when theſe are con- 
ſtructed geometrically for large work, ſome 


| 


aw ; alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an eccle-| 


OKE 


a circle, and others form them fon 
equilateral triangles ; this term is allo wed 
for an arch or branch of a Goh; vault 
which, inſtead of being circular, paſſes dn 
gonally from one angle to another, and 
forms a croſs between the other 2rches 
which makes the ſides of a ſquare, of whic 
the arches are diagonals; in the centre gp 
middle, where the ogives cut or croſs end 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, g 
cul de lamp; the members or moulding of 
the ogives are called nerves, branches, 9 
reins, and the arches which ſeparate the iin 
double arches. 
O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard & , 
_ perſon, but commonly means to look (lily a 
amorouſſy. N 
O'GLES (S.) in the Cant Language, are the 
eyes. | 
O'/GLING (S.) looking at a handſome woman, 
a feaſting upon the charms of a beautify 
countenance, ſhape, and mien, 
OH (Part.) a term of exclamation or crying ou, 
either for wonder, pain, or deteſtation. 
OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olives, lin, 
ſeeds, almonds, &c, it being liquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflammable; it is obtained 
after various manners, and ſerves for as many 
purpoſes ; in all the Popiſh countries, it i 
much in efteem for eating with ſalads, &, 
and for burning in lamps; there are vey 
large quantities extracted from or boiled out 
of the larger tort of fiſh, ſuch as whales, &, 
which is uſed by the ſoap-makers, currier, 
leather-dreſſers, &c. and for the common 
lamps in the ſtreets; the Pairters generally 
uſe Iinſeed- oi for all out- door work, and 
for curious work, ſuch as figures, landſcapes, 
marbling, &c, within doors, they ule nut. 
3 55 | 
OIL. BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 
an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, ſome- 
times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
among the feathers, which being preſſed by 
the bill or head, emits its oily matter, for 
the dreſſing and pruning their feathers. | 
OVLET or VLET-HOLE (S.) a ſmall round 
hole, worked all round to prevent tearing 
or ſtretching, made in the edges of womenz 
ſtays, ſails, &c. to pud a ſmall cord or lace 
in to draw them together, &c. 
OUNTMENT or U'NGUEN'T (S.) an unctu- 
ous medicine outwardly applied to wounds, 
bruiſes, ulcers, &c, of a thickiſh conſiſtence, 
but eaſily diſſolvable, either by the inflam- 
mation of the part affected, or the fire; 
there are a great number of different named 
ointmerts, according to the ingredients in the 
compoſitions uſed, and the deſigns they are 
applied for. HAD 
O'KER (S.) a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
earth, or ſemi-metal, found ſometimes in 
copper, lead, and filver mines, and ſome- 
times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf; it 15 
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quite ripe; in the pulp of it is incloſed a hard 


leſſer and more imperfect in every reſpect; 
from this is preſſed three ſorts of oil, the firſt 


the ſecond is inferior both in taſte and ſmell, 
and the third fort worſe ſtill, and fit only | 
: for lamps or other coarſe offices; the fruit 


5 1.1 


ben they are too harſh or brittle; but its 
principe! ſe is in painting as a colour; there 
5-1 ſert called red aber, but this is made from 
the yellow, by calcining it in the fire till it 
becomes red; oter is always impregnated 
with iron, and is what generally gives the 
(halvbeat forings their medicinal virtues, as 
wy frequently be found by letting them 
Rand, at the bottom of which may be found 

the odcr. 3 
CLD (A) advanced in years, ſtale, much 

worn, Kc. which renders ſome things better, 


others worſe, | 
O'LDER (A.) elder, more aged; worn, &c, | 


CGLDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or growing 


old, 1 | 
O'LDNESS® (S.) the condition or ſtate of athing 
that is aged, Rate, or much wirn, 
CLEA'GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unEtuous' 
ſubſtance or nate. 
4 FL : fo } 
O'LERON LAWS (S.) a ſet of fea Jaws made 


- 


at th=:fard Oleron in France, hen Richard J. 


7 
waz nere. 


CLEA!CTORY (A.) ſomething belonging to 


the eue of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that are the imme iate in ſtruments of 
ſwelling are called the offa@ory nerves. 
OLIBANUM (S.) a ſweet- ſeented gum or re- 
ſin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the foot of Mount Libunus, in white and 
yellow drops, ſometimes called the male- 
incenſt, . | 
OLIGA/RCRICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
ing or belonging to a government called an 
oligarchy. 
O'LICARCHY (S.) a form of government, 
where the ſupteme power is lodged in the 
hands of a ſew particular perſons, 


OLIO (S.) in Coctery, is a compound diſh}. 


made up ef variety of matters, as ſoops, and 
other ſavoury diſnes. x 
OLIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
fame name, of which there ate two forts or 
| kinds, vis. the wild or. natural, and, thoſe 
that require care and culture; the latter being 
that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate height, 
its trunk knotty, its bark ſmooth, and of an 
| aſh-colour, its wood is ſolid and yellowiſh ; - 
its leaves are oblong, and almott like thoſe of 
the willow, of a green colour, dark on the 
upper fide, and white on the under fide; in 
the month of June it puts out white flowers 


— 


- that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 


piece, widening upwards, and divicing into 
four parts; after the flower ſucceds the fruit, 
which is alſo oblong and plump; it is BE! 
green, then pale, and laſtly black, when it is 


ſtone full of an oblong ſeed ; the wild ſort is 


and pureſt is what is called olive, or ſalad oil, 


OLY 


is pickled, and much eſteemed by the gen- 
try ; the ſcripture makes many fimilies from 
this tree, it being very common in Canaan, 
and particularly upon a mountain that for 
that reaſon bore its name. | 
Mount 7 Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 
the city of Feruſalem, about a Sabbath-day's 
journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
parted from it only by the brook Kidron, and 
by the valley we pot ro which ſtretches 
out from the north to the ſouth ; it was uon 
this mount that Sclomon built temples to the 
gods df the Ammonites, and of the Maabites, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Aſcurt of Corruption; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains, 
ranged one aſter another from north to ſouth z 
the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 
ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
upon which account the Chriſtians had, and 
ſome ſtill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left ſo per- 
fectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired; and that the 
. empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnificent 
church to be built, in the midſt of which was 
this place, when they would have paved it 
with marble like the reſt, they never could 
do it; every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament, removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as 
it was ; and that to this day the print of his 
left foot is to be ſeen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the ſtone 
where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken away at the time of the cruſade, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques belonging to 
the, Turks; ſo fond of miracles are ſome 
people, that the greateſt abſurdities and lies 
are by them affirmed in the moſt ſerious 
manner, &c, 
OLY/MPIA (S.) a city of Elis in 2 
where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 
this city; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and had vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Ol/ympick games 
that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Fupt- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with a crown 
of maſly gold upon its head · dreſs; in his left 
hand a ſceptie made of a mixtare of all ſorts 
of metal, with an eagle at the top of it; his 
ſhoes and ſtockings gold, and the drapery of 
the ſame adorned with the figures of animals 
and tlower-de-luces;z the throne embelliſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and 
a multitude of embaſſed figures z at 3 


WS . 
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Feet or pedeſtals of the throne, four victories, 


and two others at the feet of the ſtatue ; at 
the two feet on the fore fide of the throne, 
on the one ſide the figure of Sphinxes car- 
rying of ſome Tbeban youths, and on the 
other figures of Niobe's children, whom A- 
p2/hk and Diana ſhot to death with their ar- 
rows; between the feet of the throne 
Theſcus, and the reſt of the heroes who ac- 
companied Hercules to the Amazoman war, 
and ſeveral wreſtlers ; all the place about 
the throne was adorned with pictures, re- 
preſenting the labours of Hercules, &c. on 
the upper part on one fide the throne the 


Graces, and on the other the Hours, on the 


foot-ſtoo! golden lions, and Tbeſcus's com- 
bat with the Amazons ; in this temple was 
alſo an altar erected to the unknown gods, 
ke that at Arhens. | 

OLY'MPIAD (S.) a ſpaceor period of time of 
four years, which was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 
principally from the 27th Olympiad, in which 
Chorebus was victor; ſo that it was 108 years 
aſter the firſt inſtitution by Tphitus, before 
they kept an exact regifter of thoſe who bore 
away the prize at the publick or Olympian 
games; Timers is ſaid to be the firſt hiſto- 
Tian that uſed this method, who was after- 
wards followed by Eratoſtbenes and Polybius, 


4 


before whoſe time the Greek hiftorians only | 


related the facts without preciſely determin- 
ing the times; theſe games were*celebrated 
in the province of Elis near the city P.ſa 
upon the banks ef the river Apbæus, near the 
temple of F-piter, every four years, at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 
all parts; they began in the $312cth year of 
the world, or $84 before Chriſt, according 
to the vulgar æra; but it is very common to 
begin at the 28th Olympiad, fo that then it 
will be the 3223th year of the world, or 
576 before Chriſt; to every Olymtiad year 
properly belong two Julian years, that is to 
ſay, the firſt fix months from July to Fon - 
ary (they being kept about the time of the 
tummer ſolſtice) to the foregoing, and the hx 
laſt months from January to Jui, to the 
following year, 'though many ſpeak of them 
as if they conſtantly began in January; theſe 
games conſiſted of running, le ping, and o- 
ther manly exerciſes, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, to train up their youth in warhke 
Exerciſes ; thoſe who were conquerors were 
honoured extremely both by the ftate and 
the populace, and called Olyy;p7pnaces. 
CLY'MPICK FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 
| of the ſun's rays collected by a burning-glats, 

' OLY/MPII (S.) a name given by the Athe- 
* mans to their twelve chief gods, to whom 
they had dedicated a very magnificent altar, 

vt, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Lul- 

can, Apollo, uns, Vea, Minerva“, Ceres, 

Diana and Vers, It is reported that Acx- 


 A:bemans finding it burdenſome, Sohn had x 


troubleſome office; at Sparta they had 2 


and a coat with flowers in it to difiinguifh 


OMA'GRA or OMO'GRA (S.) the gout, or 
O'MAN (S.) a god of the Perfiars, whom 


to him, with their turbans on their heads, 


OMBIA/SSES (S.) the name of the prieſts and 


auer the Great, after his conqueſt of Fenſa, 


OMB 
deſired to have his ſtatue received a 


ſaperſtiti 


the number of theſe deities, and ſet upon r lied i 
fame altar, which the ſervile latter of 8 pn 
Greeks complied with. unbiaſſ 
OLYMPIONA'CES (s.) the yiftors or ey. pa; 

querors at the Olympick games, who were tiben bil 
crowned with a garland of olive branche; pope or 
and attended home in coaches, and the wall 2 of 
of the city broke down, and they drove in ſometin 
through the breach ; beſides this they made ſucceſs, 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated O'MBRE 


with fo much expence and reſpect, that the 


law made to leſſen the charges, which deter. 
mined the reward to 500 drachmæ, cr 
about 13 J. ſterling ;z but this law was hut 
ſhort-lived, for a ſmall time afterwards the 
were entertained in the prytanæum or publick 
hall, Farther, thoſe who had gained three 
crowns at theſe games, were excuſed from 
paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving ary 


particular place appointed them in the army, 
and were ranged as a guard to the king's per. 
ſon ; they had the privilege of ſanQuary, 


them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 
rals out of them; nay, they were ſo extra- 
vagant as to deify them while living, as was 
3 a boxer, who always came off 
conqueror; and laſtly, it was uſual to cut 
the names of the victors, and the hiſtory of 
their ſueceſſes in marble pillars. „ 


rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder, 


the magi were obliged to worſhip every day, 
and for a whole hour to ſing hymns of praiſe 


and vervains in their hands; ſome call hin 
Aman. 


doctors of the falſe religion, which obtains 
in the iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of. the nature of thoſe whom they call Ma- 
rabouts at Cape Verd, that is to fay, phyſi- 
crans and foethſayers, or magicians; there 
is one ſort of them that teach to write Arabick 
and make hitdzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which they ſell to the great 
ones, to preſerve them from ill accidents, and 
to rid them of their enemies, or for any other 
purpoſe they deſire: They have publick 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtitions 
and magical arts: There is another fort of 


them ho addict themſelves to geomancy, e 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth ON 
board covered with fine ſand; theſe are con- 25 
ſulted by the ſick, to know the time and 
means of their recovery; by others ſor the f 
ſucceſs of their affairs, for theſe people under- 
take nothing without conſulting theſe geo- 00 


mancers: In mak ing or erecting their figures, 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet 
that rules it, and aſcending Ban, with 3 

N uper : 


OMR 


tions; theſe geomancers are diſtin- 
den into ſeveral orders, which reſemble 
our eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 
onbiaſſe a ſcribe or phyſician, 7ibou a ſub- 
deacon, mouladz; deacon, faquibi prieſt, ca- 
gien biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſhop, ſababa 
pope or caliph z the people ſtand in great 
awe of them, and have employed them 
ſometimes againſt the French, but without 
cceſs, 
ob (S.) the name of a famous court- 
game at cards, for two, three, or five per- 
ſons, but generally for three. 
OMEGA (S.) the laſt letter in the Greek al- 
chabet; and metapborically, is put or uſed 
for the end or completion of any thing; and 
in Scripture, for an appellation of God, who 
calls himſelf Apha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, &c, ü 
OMEN (S.) a ſign, prediction, n 
goed or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any affair or 
buſineſs. ; 
OME'NTUM 685 with the Surgeons, is the 
caul or double membrane ſpread upon the 
inteſtines, inter woven with fat, and veſſels 
like a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annexed to the ſtomach, the 
gut colon, and the pancreas, and uſeful to 
cheriſh the inteſtines with its warmth ; it 
has ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, as alſo a great many ducts, and little 


bags of fat, 

O' {ER or GO'MER (S.) a Jewiſh meaſure 
of capacity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 quarts 3 
this was ſometimes called aſſaron, and was 
the tenth part of an epha, 

O'MINOUS (A.] of a threatening, unlucky 
nature, ſomething that foretels or predicts 
matters before-band, 


thing paſs by unobſerved or undone, 


take no notice of a thing wilfully. 
OMITTING (S.) the wilful neglecting or 
paſſing by of any thing. 
OMNI'POTENCEor OMNI'POTENFNESS 
© (S.) God, or the power of doing all things 
Irrefiſtibly, WEAVE 5 
OMNVPOTENT (A.) all-powerful, ſtrong, 
or mighty, an appellation given to God only. 
OMNIPRESENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times. | 
OMNTSCIENCE (s. 
knowing all things. 
OMNISCIEN'T (A.) all-wiſe, or knowing 
every thing. g e IS 
OMOPHA'GIA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which the gueſts ated the mad-man by eat- 
ing the goats alive, and tearing the fleſh off 
the limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, 
and devouring'the entrails, Ke. 
O'MRA'S6r '/'MHRA'S (S.) the title of the 
great lords of the Mogul's court; theſe are 
commonly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


| 


OMISSION (S.) a neglecting or letting a | 
OMUT (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, or | 


Aion, or token df | 


p 


- 
| 


i 


f fans, that have great offices at court, but | 
. a 2 &2 Z : — j LF 
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of 
by 
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none of them poſſeſs any lands in proprietys - 
becauſe the Mogul is ſole proprietor of the 
lands in his dominions ; neither cap the ſons 
of theſe omras poſſeſs their fathers eſtates, 
which deſcend to the Mogul, who is heir- 
general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 
them only ſome inconſiderable penfion, ex- 
| cept it be that their fathers have taken care 
in their life-time, which they may eaſily do, 
if they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 
paſs for true Moguls, who are of white com- 
pn whereas the Indians are tawny';z 
ome of theſe omra's, are commanders of a 
thouſand horſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand ; their pay is more or leſs, 
according to the number of their horſes, 
which are always more than their riders, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 
to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
ways 25 or 30 of theſe omra's at court, out 
of which are choſen governors of the. provin- 
ces, and the other great officers of the king= 
dom; beſides theſe there are an inferior ſort 
of omra's, called manſebdars, cavaliers, or 
horſemen of Marſeb, which have 4 more 
conſiderable pay than is given to the com- 
mon troopers ; they have no commander 
over them but the grand Mogul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of omra's ; this 
name 1s alſo given to the great lords of the 
kingdom ef Gelconda' in the peninſula of I- 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who for 
the moſt part are Per/ians alſo, or the ſons of 
Perfians ; when they go along the ſtreet, they 
have one or two elephants going before them, 
on each of which are mounted three men, 
who carry banners ; after theſe elephants 
march 50 or 60 cavaliers well mounted on 
Perſian or Tartarian horſes, with bows and 
arrows, ſwords by their ſides, and ſhields 
hanging on their backs, which troop 1s fol- 
lowed by other men on horſeback, ſoundin 
on trumpets and fifes; after theſe comes the 
omra on horſeback, having 30 or 40 footmen 
to attend him; next to theſe comes his pala- 
quin or ſedan, carried by four men ; and laſt 
of all appears a camel or two mounted with 
men that beat kettle drums ; when he pleaſes 
he quits his herſe, and goes into his ſedan, 
where he may he all along and reſt him- 
ſelf. 
ON (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place. 


i 


) the faculty or power of ONA/NIA or O'NANISM (S.) the fin of ſelf» 


lution, | | 
ONCE (Part.) a ſingle time or act. 
ONE (S.) unity, or the number that expre 
a ſingle thing in figures marked 1. 
O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden 
with a debt, mulct, fine, or other incum- 
brance. : a 
O'NGAR or CHIPPINC-O'NGAR (S.) in 
Eſjix, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly on Tueſday, but now it is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 19 computed, 
and 21 meaſured miles, e 
* 2 0 & „ ONION 


- „ 


ONION (S.) a wholeſome, warm, eatable 
root, | : 


ONLY (Part.) ſomething particular, ſingular, 
_ © or but one. 
ONSET (S.) an attack, or beginning of a 
© battle or diſpute. | 
ON TO LOG (S.) the confideration of beings 

or ideas in the abſtract. 
ONWARD (part.) forward, progreſſive. 
ONY'CHOMANCY (S.) a fort of trifling 
divination, which tome old ſuperſtitious 
creatures made or obſerved by covering the 
nails of an unpolluted boy with oil and foot 
mixed together, and then turning them to 


the ſun, they pretended the rays thereof 


made the repreſentation of divers figures, 
Which were the hieroglyphicks of what they 
_ Enquired after. | 
ONYX (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes means 
the odoriferous nail. or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underſtood of laudanum or bdel- 
Hum, but generally for the ſhell of a fiſh, 
fomewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which 
is caught in watry places, where grows the 
Fpica nardi, which is the food of this fiſh, 
and which is the occaſion of the ſhell's 
_ felling fo aromatickly; the beſt are found 
in the Red-ſea, and are white and large, the 
Babylanian black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it 
means the precious ſtone that goes by this 
name; it was the 11th in the high prieſt's 
. pectoral, and in, Hebrezu is called ſpobem, and 
rendered any, ſardonyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the right one, the 
of agat of a whitiſh black colour. 
©O/ZY (A.) flimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 
. tide is down. 


oA TY, OPA/COUSNESS, or OAK E. 
_ NESS (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs, that will not] 


permit the light to paſs through it. | | 
OPA'/COUS or OPA/QUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 
obſeure, that is not tranſparent, , 
OPAL (S.) a precious but ſoft tone, that, ac- 
{cording to its tuation to receive and reflect 
the light, appears of various colours, 
OPA'LIA (S.) feaſts celebrated by the Romans 
.. in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wife of Saturn, 
on the x4th of the calends of January, which 
was the third day of the Saturnalia; Saturn 
and Opt, being eſteemed deities that took 
care of the fruits of the earth; their feaſts 
were kept at harveſt, at which they feaſted 
their ſlaves, allowed them all manner of 
liberty, in conſideration of the pains they had 
taken to till the ground, 
_ O'PEN (V.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, &c. win- 
dows, doors, &c. alſo to explain, clear, or 
make difficult things eaſy. I | 
OPEN (A.) unlocked, unfolded, &c. alſo plain, 
clear, eaſy to, or free for any body; alfo frre, 
good-natured, ready to inſtruct and inform, 
not ſtiff or reſerved. | 
O/PEN-ARSE (S.) a medlar or pleaſant fort 


g one being not rich enough, and only a kind} 


9 | 


of fruit; alſo a lewd woman; alſo a 
giddy-headed ſervant, that leaves the don. 
c. open that ſhould be put. 5 

OPENING (S.) a wide or open place t, ,; 
air to a building; alſo the unfolding or 15 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or Foltes 
up; alfo the explaining any diFcu't paſſy 
ſo as to render the meaning intelligible. © 
e ng intelligible; 4 
the beginning of any thing, as the breakin 
of ground to form a hiege, is called peri 

the trenches; ſo a lawyer's beginning 1 

plead for his client, is called opening the cauſt: 

- and a man's telling his mind or ſecrets ty 
another, is called opening his mind, &c. 

O'PENNESS (S.) freedom, good-natürel. 
neſs; alſo without locks, bars, or cite 

kindrances; alſo clearneſs, plainnef,, 4; 
alſo free-heartednefs, a diſpoſition that ei 

its opinion without reſerve, &c, allo 2. 
place that is wide or extended, not confn;i 
by. buildings, trees, ec. 

OPERA (S.) a play or dramatick performaye 
ſet to muſ ck, and ſung with the accompani. 
ment of inſtruments, rich machines, and ex. 

. traordinary habits; the Venctians were the 
faſt inventors of this manner of aQing, i 
being the chief glory of their carnival ; about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 

grant from Letuis XIV. to ſet up an feng at 
8 who in 1672 acted Pamona; now they 

are in great eſteem in England, and were often 
ſet to muſick by the late Mr. Handel. 
O'PERATE (V.) to move, work, effect, o 
bring any thing to paſs; in Phy/ich, it meang 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
hamours of the body. 
OPERATION (S.) a working, doing, or per- 
forming ſomething; alſo an account of a 
regular proceſs in chymiſtry, or any other 
. work; in Phy/ick,; it is the manner of a ne- 

dicine's performing its office. 
O'PERATIVE (A.) chat is apt, fit, or in- 
clined to work, ſtir, or move. 
OPERATOR (S.) one that performs, or dos 
any particular office or work, and in an 
eſpecial manner applied to thoſe who make 
drawing, cleanſing, and making artificial 
teeth their whole trade and employ... 
OPERO'SE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, te- 

dious, difficult, &c, ſomething that has a great 

deal of work in it. 5 
OPERO/SENESS (S.) laboriouſneſs, trouble- 
ſomeneſs, tediouſneſs, &c. 5 


 OPHIA'SIS (A.) a diſtemper that occaſions tie 


hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and 
covered, &c. as it were by turns, ſo that the 
perſon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

OPHTI'TES (S,) a ſect of hereticks, who appeat- 
ed in the ſecond century, and that ſprung iron 
the Nicalaitans and Gneflicks; they are chary- 
ed with honouring a ſerpent, and that, when 
their prieſts celebrated their myſteries, tue 
cauſed a ſerpent to come out of a hole, which 


rolled itſelf over thoſe things that vr ay 
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 OPHTHALMO'SCOPY (S. 


{ OPINTATER or OPVNIONIST (S.) 


oO FL 
zn ſacrifice, which they ſaid was | 
pork them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 
in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to 
| the people, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 
they pretended this was the very ſerpent that 
{duced Eve, and that it was thoroughly in- 
gructed in all knowledge; that it was Chriſt, 
and that he was very different from Jeſus born 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the 
Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, 
and not Chrift, that ſuffered; and accord- 
ingly they made thoſe of their ſect renounce 
eus. Alſo a ſort of hard variegated mar- 
by of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 
with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome 
alſo of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than 
the green; ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone. 
OPHIU'/CHUS, SERPENTARIUS or ESCU- 
- LAIPIUS (S.) in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 
Ptlemy's catalogue 29, by Tycho's 25, by 
Fiamſleed's 69 ſtars, repreiented by a man 
holding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the 
ſtar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude, d 
O?HTHA'LMICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are 
proper for or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 
OPHTHALMO/GRAPHY (S.] that part of 
Aratomy, that is particularly concerned in 
confidering the ſtructure, frame, or compo- 
ſition of the eyes and their parts, together 
with the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 


and promote fight or viſion, _ | 
hat part of Phy- 


foormy, that pretends to tell the humour or 

' diſpoſition of a perſon by his eyes. : 

OPHTHALMY or LVPPITUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 
cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
certain Juices, 

O'PIATE (S.) a ſleepy potion, or medicine com- 
pounded of opium, or ſome other ſomniferous 
matter. 5 

OPI'NE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or thoughts about any thing. 

one 
that will hear or mind nobody's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his own; 
an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſolved, ſelt- 
willed perſon. . 

OPINION (S.) that thought or judgment of 
any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
which ariſes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtration; thus the ſeveral particulari- 
ties in religion are more the effects of poſitive 
inculcations than rational proofs; among the 

eld Heathens, was a goddeſs that was wor- 
ſhipped under the notion of her preſiding over 
mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part are 
purely conjectural; ſhe was repreſented in 
the form of a young woman, with a bold 
look, but a reeling or ſtaggering gait. 

OPINIONATIVE or OPI/NIONATED (A.) 


* 


* 


0 
OPI\NIONATIVENESS (S.) conceitedneſt, 
ſtubbornneſs, poſitiveneſs, xc. | 
OPIO'LOGY (3.) a deſcription or treatiſe of 
opium, and its ſeveral known uſes. 
O'PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies z 

ſome confound opium with meconium ; opiuns 

is that which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
after incifion, whilſt they are growing, but 
meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them; 
the pureſt opium is made of white drops; it is 
found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom 
of Cambia, and the territories of Grand Cairo 
in Egypt; there are three ſorts of it, the 
black, the white, and the yellow; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt for 
themſelyes, and ſend us only the meconium ; 
when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
num, and uſed to ſooth and allay pain, ex» 

cite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and looſeneſs, &c. 

The Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 

for a time the ſame effects with wine or other 

ſtrong liquors, tho' not ſo durable, for which 
reaſon the Turks take it in large quantities 
When they go to battle, or'undertake any 
affair that requires vigour and force, © 
CPOBA'LSAMUM-: (S.) in Pharmacy, is 2 
wh.tiſh juice, gum, or reſin diſtilling from 
the branches of a tree called balſamum, or 
the balm- tree; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tranſparent, ſmells nothing like turpentine, 
but pleaſanter; it is the ſame with what 
ſome call ballamum wr; or balm of the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterſive, and incarnative, applied 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours; it has been long famous in the phy- 
fical world, inſomuch that all other vulne- 
rary oils and ointments have taken their names 
from it; ſome affirm that the true ſort grows 
only in Fudea, "AP 
O/PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 
lads or youths that belong to the college, 
called Xing's-College at Weſtminſter. 
CPPILA/TION (S.) an obſtruction or ſtop- 
page of the ducts of the body, by evil or 
peccant humours. | | 
O'PPILATIVE (A.) of an obſtructing, hin- 

dering, or ſtopping nature. 1 
OPPOINE or OPPO'SE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf 

againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour 

to hinder or prevent a thing's being done or 
brought to paſs; to thwart or vex. ws 
OPPO/NENCY (S.) the act of withſtanding, 
oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
| ſomething contrary” to the defire or argument 
of another, | : 
OPPO!/NENT (S.) one that maintains a con- 
trary argument to another in ſchools, col- 
leges, or elſewhere, or that ſtrives or en- 
deavours to ſet aſide, or prevent another in 
his undertaking or deſires. : 5 
OPPOR TUNE (A.) very convenient, ſeaſon- 
able, fit, proper, or agreeable. : 
OPPORTUNENESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, conve - 


_ Fonceited, ſtubborn, wilful, poſitive, ſelf- wikled. 
2 ; 


niency, agrecablenels, 58 | OPPOR- 


OFT 
OPPORTU'NITY (S.) a proper, ſuitable, fit, 
or agreeable time for the doing any thing. 
QPPO'SE (V.) to withſtand, ſet againſt, con- 

tend or ſtruggle with, | 
O/PPOSITE (A.) contrary to another's inte- 
veſt or opinion; alſo directly over-againft 
another in reſpect of place or ſituation, 
OpPPOSITENESS (80 the ſtate, quality, diſ- 
poſition, or fituation of any perſon or thing 
in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, 
to, or with another. 
OPPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are rela- 
tively oppoſed to one another, as a king 
and his ſubjects; or privately, as light and 
_ earknefs, knowledge and ignorance, cr any 
other contraries whatever, whether natural 
or moral. 
OPPOSITION (S.) the endeavour or ſtruggle 
of contrary parties one againſt another; in 
Aſtrelogy, it is when two planets being 136 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold 
one another diametrically oppoſite, and 
therefore is eſteemed an aſpect of the great- 
eſt enmĩity; in Geometry, it is the relation 
of two things between which a line may 
be drawn perpendicular to both; in Legicł, it 
zs the quality of diſagremeent between pro- 
3 that have the ſame ſubject and the 
me attribute; in Rbetorick, it is a figure 
whereby two things are aſſembled together, 
that at firſt ſight appear incompatible, as a 
wiſe folly, &c. 
OPPRE/SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 
upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 


thority. | 
- OPPRE'SSION (S.) the uſing people hard by 
compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c, than 
they can afford. 

OPPRE'/SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or 
inclined to oppreſs, or force by authority, 
OPPRESSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate of 

any thing that is hurtful, injurious, illegal, 
unſuſt, &c. | | 
OPPERE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 
power, ſkill, &c. to the hurt, damage, or 
injury of another, | 
OPPRO/BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, ſcan- 
dalous, offenſive, ſhameful, reproachful, in- 
jurious, &c. 1 N 
OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 
proachfulneſs, &c. | 
 OPPRO'BRIUM (S.) the ſcandal or ſhame 
that naturally attends the commiſion of any 
vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, d:t- 
race, or reproach. - 
of (V.) to fight, frive, or contend 
4 777 any perſon or thing. 1 
. (> one of the names of the goddeſs 
OPSYMATH Y (S.) a learning or endeavour- 
ing to learn in old age, 
 OPTA/TIVE (A.) deſirous, wiſhing for, or 
aftcr; a name which the common Grammar 
applies to the meod or condition of a verb 


ORA 

ing ſomething, which is always known 

a particle or adverb of wiſhing conſtant) 
26 x | 7 

ad joined to it. 

o P- 

longing or pertaining to the ſight. 

Optick Glaſſes, certain phyſical inſtrument 
ground or made by mathematical rules, and 
ſo contrived, that they very much aſſiſt the 
natural eye in obſerving thoſe creature; 
bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe natural mi. 
nuteneſs, or vaſt diſtance renders them in. 
perceptible to the naked eye; and alſo aflify 
im more perfectly and diſtinctly ſeeing thoz 
that are perceptible; of theſe there are many 
| ſorts, as microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c, 
O'PTICEKS (S.) in Mathematicks, is an at q 
| ſcience that demonſtrates the manner and 

properties of all radiations, whether direct, 

broken, or reflected; and when this is ap. 
plied to the delineation of any figure, build. 
ing, or body, it is called perſpective, 

O*'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the ſtate 
by the nobility thereof, 

O'PTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chuſing for one's ſelf ; in Law, it is when 
a new ſuffragan biſhop being eonſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomay 
prerogative, claims the collat:on of the firk 
vacant benefice in that ſee, as his choice, 

O'PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, pouet, 
might, &c, 

O/'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 
mighty, &c. 

O'PULEN'TNESS (S.) richneſs, wealthineſz 
powerfulneſs, &c. 

OR (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, or 
the metal gold; without this or argent 
there ean be no armory; in the coats of 
noblemen it is called taz, in thoſe of (0- 
vereign princes ſel; and when repreſentel 
by engraving, it is by filling the field with 
mult.tude of ſmall dots, 

O'RAELE (S.) in the Old Teſtament, ſeme- 
times figniſied the covering of the ark of the 
covenant, or. of the ſacred cheſt in which 
the laws of the covenant were ſhut up; 2 
the two ends of this cover were two cheru- 
bims of maſly beaten gold, which ſtretch - 
ing out their wings forwards towards each 
other, formed a kind of throne, upon 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, and 
that it was from thence he manifeſted bi 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſwers 0 
Miſes; it is alſo taken for the ſan<tuary ot 
place. wherein the ark was depoſited ; and 
ſometimes it means the oracles of the fall: 
gods. The moſt famous of all the Pal. 

ine oracles, was that of Bael-zebub, king of 

Ekron, which the Jews themſelves went oi. 

ten to conſult 5 there were alſo ſeraphims, 

the ephod made by Gideon, and the falt 
gods adored in Samaria; whether theſe cru. 
cles were really delivered by the aſſiſtance of 
the devil, or that the prieſts and falſe pra- 


mat expreſſes the deſire of doing or forbear- | 


hets impoſed upon the people, and made 
ply on dt Ne PEQPICs them 


PICK or OPTICAL. (A.) ſomething be 
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O'RANGERY (S.) a place or garden where 
orange-trees are kept, improved, and nurſed, |. 


O'RATOR (S.) a publick ſpeaker orpreacher, 


ORA 


them believe they were inſpired, we know, O'RATORY (S.) ſometimes means the art er 


. among the Jes there were ſeveral 
3 of pl 4 firſt, thoſe that were 
gelivered viva voce, as when God ſpoke to 
Moſes ; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as 
thoſe of Foſeph 3 thirdly, viſions, as when 
a_ prophet in an extacy, being properly nei- |. 
ther aſleep nor awake, had ſupernatural re- 
velations ; fourthly, the urim and thum- 
mim, which were accompanied with the 
ephod or the pectoral worn by the high- 


DF * 


ORD 


ſcience of s or fine ſpeaking ; and 


ſometimes à chapel or publick hall here 
ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &. 
are ſpoke or pronounced by an orator ; and 
among the Romaniſts, it alſo ſignifies a ſociety _ 
or congregation of religious, who live in-come _ 
munity together, but without the tie or obli- 
gation of vows, &c. ſometimes it means a 
fmall cloſetor chamber with an altar in it, for 
the uſe of a perſon's private devotions, &c. 


rieſt, and which God indued with the gift ORB (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 


of foretelling future things upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions ; fifthly, by conſulting the 


under two ſuperficies, the one convex or ex- 


ternal, the other concave or internal. 


prophets or meſſengers ſent by God imme- | ORBI'CULAR (A.) round like a ball or globe. 
diately. At the firſt beginning of Chriſtia- | ORBV/CULARNESS (S.) roundneſs. 
nity, prophecy was very common; much | C/RBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 


has been ſaid about the ancient heathen ora- 
cls, but little can be concluded from them, 
they being almoſt always delivered in ſuch 
dubious expreſſions or terms, that let what 
would happen to the enquirer, it might be 
accommodated or explained to mean, ſo as 
the event came to paſs, The famous Xir- 
cher, to undeceive the credulous, and to ac- 
count for ſome ſtrange things that are rela- 
ted of the famous Delpbict oracle, contrived ; 
and fixed a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that 
when any body came to call him at the gar- 
den gate, next to his lodgings, though they 
ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard 
them as plain as if they had been in the 
room, and returned them an anſwer with 
the ſame eaſe of conveyance ; this tube he 
' afterwards removed into his muſeum, and 
fixed it ſo artificially into a figure, that the 


that moves round; ſo in Afironamy, it is the 
path, rout, or courſe in which a planet 
moves, or a comet deſcribes, the figures . 
whereof are various; that of the earth and 
all the primary planets are ellipſes, in one of 


' whoſe foci, the ſun is placed, and in which 


they move according to this law, wiz. that 
a radius drawn from the center of the fun to 
the center of the planet, always deſcribes 
areas proportionable to the times ; the old 
aſtronomers imagined the erb:ts of the pla- 
nets were circular, ſo that to account for 
their irregularities upon that hypotheſis, they 
were forced to introduce eccentricks and epi- 


cycles; the moderns find that they not on 


move in elliptick orb:ts, but that they al 
move with different velocities at different 
times; in Anatomy, orbits are the two ſockets 
or hollows in which the eyes are placed, 


ftatue, as if it had been animated, opened ORBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 


its mouth, moved its eyes, and ſeemed to 
ſpeak, from whence he ſuppoſed the Pagan 
prieſts, by making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to 
make the ſuperſtitious people believe the idol 
returned them anſwers to their queſtions, 
ORAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to a ver- 
bal expreſſion, or words immediately coming 
out of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker. 


have the care of orphans; the Romans wor- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliftion of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their children; ſhe had 
an altar in the city of Rome, near to that of 
the Lares, ' 


O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or incloſurs where 


fruit-trees are nouriſhed and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 


O'RANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a] ORDAIN (V.) to command, appoint, or en- 


ſtrong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 


join; alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. 


there are two ſorts, the one called China ORDEA'L (S.) a ſort of trial that women ac- 


oranges, which are of a very ſweet and luſci- 
ous taſte ; the other called Sewi/ oranges, of 
a pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce; 
or to make a compound liquor called punch. 


ORANO'CO (S.) a ftrong ſort of tobacco uſed 
for making ſnuff. | . 
ORATT ION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon pronoun- 
ced or ſpoke in publick, uppn ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- 
poſer uſes all the flowers of language, that 
by the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 
work upon the paſſions of the auditors, | 


cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent 
to prove their innocence, which was nine 
coulters laid red-hot upon the ground at un- 
equal diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed 
over without being burnt, after ſhe was 
hood-winked, it was eſteemed an argu= 
ment of her innocence ; this was uſed as a 
purgation from Edward the Confeffor's time 
to Henry IIT's ; fometimes it was tried by 
water, and ſometimes by fire; thoſe who 
underwent this trial uſed to faſt three days 
before, and then go to church, where there 
was an office proper to the occaſion z pope 
Stephen II. cauſed it to be aboliſhed, as un- 
Juſt and wicked, FE 


that in a learned and eloquent manner de- ORDER (V.) to command, direct, or ap- 4 


livers himſelf to hie auditors, 


point; alſo to chaſtiſe. 
ny O'RDER« | 


! 
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- @RDERLINESS (S.) regularity, a keeping 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
commands or directions given. 

 O/RDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 
O'RDERS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 
mands and directions that a ſuperior gives to 
an inferior; ſometimes only a liſt, invento- 
ry, or catalogue of books, or other goods 
that a perſon wants ; and ſometimes it means 
| being admitted a prieſt, or one whoſe occu- 
pation is to be about religious affairs ; and 
ſometimes the ſeveral diſtinctions of friers ; | 
as the White-Friers are canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtine; Grey-Friers are Ciſter- 
cian monks,” who at firſt wore a black habit, 
and changed it for a gray one; the Black- 
Friers are called Beredictines; ſometimes it is 
applied to the ſeveral d.ſtinAtions of mili- 
tary knights, as the order of St. George; and 
ſometimes it means the ſeveral manners of 
building, according to the received and eſta- 
bliſhed rules of architecture, according to] 
which a palace, church, &c, is built, and 
theſe go by particular names, rn. the Tuſ- 
can, or that which ſhould be uſed for ware- 
Houſes, and other mean ſtrong buildings; 
the Dorick ſomewhat lighter, and ſo is uſed 
indifferently in many forts of buildings; the 
Jonick, which is ſtill ſomewhat airier, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave; this by ſome 
is affirmed was invented on purpoſe for tem- 
ples and religious places, and therefore has 
part of the victims carved on the entablature, 
as oxes heads, &c, though this 1s now uſed 
alſo in civil buildings; the Corinthian is the 
moſt tender and delicate, and deſigned for 
palaces and other places of ſhew and magni- 
ficence, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the art of carving can embelliſh it with; 
the Compoſite is made up of the Corinthian and 
Jonick orders, and uſed according to the judg- 
ment of the artiſt in various buildings; the 
moderns have added to theſe what the wan- 
tonneſs of their own invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
Gothick, French, Caryatick, Perſian, &c, or- 
ders; in an Army, orders fignify the com- 
mands or directions, given by the ſuperior 
officers; alſo the whole diſcipline of arrange- 
ment and government. „ 
O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
order and regularity. | : 8 
Ordinal Numbers, ſuch as expreſs the ſeries 
or orders of things ſtanding or being put, as 

the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c, 

ORDINAL (S.) a book of directions for biſhops 
in giving. or conferring holy orders ; alſo a 
book in which are inſerted the orders, rules, 
laws, or ftatutes of. a religious houſe, college, 

&c. a IO 
ORDINANCE (S.) a law, command, ſtatute, 
Kc. of a ſovereign prince or chief com- 
mander, governor, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parliament rolls, and there 
means very frequently a ſtatute or act; but | 


O'KDINARINESS (S. )meanneſs, commonneſs, 
O'RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferent, common, 
O'/RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveral 


m London, is called the ordinary of Newgate, 


ORD 


not always ; ordinances being ſometime: nl 
temporary things or orders, and Capable of 


who 18 n 
coutt of 


ORDINA 


being altered by the commons only ; ick ſe 
an act or ſtatute cannot be VIA e. e 
or altered, but by the authority of the his ſerence 
lords, and commons. bes * the 0 
O'RDINANCE or ORDONNANCE 68), that any 
law, rule, appointment, command, &c, axis, . is 
O'RDINARIES (s.) in Heraldry, are the b. 0271NA 
nomination given to certain charges properly to the p 
belonging to that art, of which the number office ; 
is ten, viz. the chief, pale, bend, bar, feq; creatin 
croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and ole; eccleſia 
theſe have the appeilation honourable added to tation 
them by way of diſtinction; ſome authors fay reform 
that when any perſon had behaved galant the po 
in the field of battle, and was wounded in of Ene 


ary part of his body, the king, prince, or 
general, upon his being preſented before him, 
ordered him a ſuitable coat-armour, to be x; 
it were a perpetual remembrance of his bra- 
very; ſo if he was wounded in his head, they 
gave him a chief, if on the legs a chevron, if 
his ſword or armour was diſcoloured with the 
blood of the enemy, a croſs, or bordure, &c. 
for they pretend that each ordinary had fome 
peculiar myſtic ſignification, as the chief re- 
preſents the helmet, wreath, or crown cover- 
ing the head; the pale repreſents the lance 
or ſpear; the bend and bar his belt; the feſſe 
his ſcarf; the croſs and ſaltier his ſword; the 
chevron his boots and ſpurs ; and the bordure 
and orle his coat of mail. 


uſualneſs, vulgarneſs, frequency, &c. 


uſual, frequent. 


ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king's 
houſhold; ſo the regular chaplains are called 
chaplains in ordinary; ſo an envoy or am- 
baſſador that reſides ftatedly for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign prince, 
is called an ambaſſador or envoy in ordinary ; 
in the Ciel Law, any judge or perſon that is 
veited with authority to take cognizance of 
cauſes, in his own right, as he is a magiſ- 
trate, 4nd not by deputation, is called an er- 
dirary ; in Common and Canon Law, the biſhop 


of the dioceſe, or he that has the ordinary 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territo- 
Ty, and the collation to benefices therein, 13 
called the ordinary ; and ſometimes it means 
a common eatitg-houſe or table furniſhed 
with proviſions,” where every perſon pays a 
common ſum for his meal; and formerly it 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave criminals 
their neck · verſe, and reported whether they 
read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who were con- 
demned, by performing divine ſervice, and 
preparing them for death; to this day, tho 
the cuſtom of the neck · verſe is left off, yet 
the prieſt or miniſter that attends thoſe cri- 
minals that are condemned at the Old- Bailey 


who 
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who is now appointed by the lord-tmayor and} officers, &c, draws the eſtimates of provi- 


"Mes only court of aldermen. ſions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
"apable of ORDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the] miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and is 
3 Wherey conick ſections are drawn perpendicularly croſs | as a cheque between the accomptant of the 
aboliſhed, the axis, from any one point in the circum-] money, and him of the ſtores; there is alſo 
os king ference of the ſection on one fide, to a point | a ftore-keeper, who takes the charge of the 
E in the oppoſite fide of the circumference; ſo | cannon, ammunition, ſtores, &c, and ren- 

| 802 that any line fo drawn that terminates in the | ders an exact account of the diſpoſal thereof 

» &, ˖ ͤfrom time to time; there is alſo a clerk ef 


atis, is called a ſer:i-ordinate. 


1 5 ORDINA'TION (S.) the appointing a perſon | the deliveries, whole buſineſs is to draw up 
k PrOperly to the performance of ſome particular poſt or all proviſions either at the Tozver, or any of 
50 Uber office; but it is generally reſtrained to the his Majeſty's magazines; beſides theſe there 
i q felk, creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other | is a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the mo- 
rer ecclefiaftical officers that were not in that] ney of the whole office paſſes, both for the 
10 ed ty ſation before; the contention, ever fince the payment of debentures for ſtores received in, 
| 11 lay, reformation, bas been very great, about who and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers, 
ot F 1 the power of ordination reſides in; the church | ORDO'NNANCE (S.) is a term uſed in Paint- 
3 85 of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- ing and Architecture; in Painting, it ſignifies 
1 15 E ſhops only, others in the prieſts and conſiſtory, | the regularity, proportion, and harmony of 
to wa others that the call of the people is ſufficient, | the parts, both of the whole hiſtory or its 
is The and others that it is the prerogative of the] parts; and here regard muſt be firſt had to 
4 8 civil magiſtrate; in the church of England it the landſcape or ground of action, 
5 23 is performed by the biſhops only, for which | it be a place inhabited or uninhabited ; if the 
th 5 urpoſe there are certains days appointed, latter, all the extravagances of art or nature 
1 Fn viz, the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity-] may be' indulged ; but if the former, ſtrict 
1 8 Sunday, and the Sunday following, the firſt regard muſt be had to the culture or im- 
f 1 Wedneſday after the 14th of September, and] provements that are proper to be made; and 
ea the 13th of December, | in particular, regard muſt be had to the build- 
3 ORDNANCE (S.) are ſuch great guns made ings, which, if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
feſſe of braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
the cannon, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of | gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
So which there are ſeveral ſizes and degrees, | chitecture; in the hiſtory itſelf regard muſt 
diſtinguiſhed by as many different names, ſuch | be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
fe. as whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or cannon | tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 
: of ſeven, demi-cannon 24 pounders, whole | relation to one another, that the attitudes of 
1 culverin 12 pounders, demi- culverin fix pound- the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorteg, 
a ers, ſakers, minions three pounders, drakes | nor any offenfive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe 
ol and pedreroes. 9 9 the moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flow - 
oy Office of Ordnance, is where the ſtanding | ing and eaſy, &c, In Arcbitecture, the ſame 
- grand magazine of arms and habiliments of | general regard is to be had to uniformity, in 
© war, as well by ſea as land, is kot, from | appearance and convenience within; ſo that 
1 whence the armies, caſtles, | forts, c. are | the regular and careful diſpofition of the plan 
f ſupplied, as occafion requires; for which] determines the whole; ſo that any one will 
4 purpoſe, that all things may 'be kept in or- | readily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
: der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ- | diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
b ter-general, who iſſues out all orders and] large halls in a ſmall building; one thing 
| diſpatches that relate thereto, either for the | obſervable is, that lodging-rooms in grand 


bringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 
or iſſuing them out to the ſeveral places 
where they are wanted; under him is a 
lieutenant-general of the erdnance, who re- 
ceives orders from the maſter-genera], and 
the reſt of the prime officers at the board, 
ſees them duly executed, orders the guns to 
be fired on publick days of rejoicing, and 
es the train of artillery fitted out when or- 
dered to the field; next to him the ſurveyor- 
general, who has the inſpection of the ord- 
nance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, in the 
cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers; he inſpects 
and allows all bills of debts, keeps a check 
on. labourers, &c, under theſe is a clerk, 
who records all orders and inſtructions given 
for the inſtruction and government of the 


—_— 
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1 office, with all patents, grants, names of 


buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun- riſing, 
libraries, picture galleries, cabinets for cu- 
riofities, &c. to the north. 


O'RDURE (S.) the dung of any creature, whe⸗ 


ther rational or animal. cf oy 
RE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 
metal, whether lead, iron, copper, gold, 
filver, &c. | 


O'RENGES (s.) in Heraldry, are little balls of 


an orange colour. 


O'RFORD (S.) a ſea- port borough-town in 


Su fall, ſituate at the mouth of the river Ov, 
where it empties itſelf into the Ad; it was. 
anciently a, very good harbour, and was alſo 
very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
men; but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up; fo that it is now but a poor 
town, Whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 

| ; at 
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It ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a mayor, 8 port-men, and 12 
burgeſſes; diſtant from London 73 computed, 
and $8 meaſured miles. | 
ORG AL. (S.) the ſettling or lees of wine 
dried, which the Dyers uſe to prepare their 
cloths, to take the ſeveral colours intended 
for them. 
O RGAN (S.) in Auatony, is a part of the 
body which requires a right, determinate, 
and ſenſible conformation to its conſtitution, 
and the performance of its office, as the ear 
to hear, the eye to ſee, &c. in Mufich, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru- 
ments, being a collection or imitation of all 
others, and now generally uſed only in 
churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the builder, and 
the charge beſtowed on it ; thefe are ſome of 
a ſmaller fize for the uſe of the chamber, 

_ . and therefore called chamber organs, 
O'RCAN or O'RGUES (S.) in Var, are 
* Jong ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 


over the gateway of a city, perpendieularly; | 


and ready upon any ſurprize attempted by an 
enemy, to be let down into the gateway to 
ſtop it up, without being ſubje& to the dan- 
ger of theenemy's clapping any pieces acroſs, 
and ſo ſtopping the port-cullices ; the ſame 
3s done in a breach, where they add fire- 

arms, and contrivances to diſcharge many 
of them at once. | 


ORGANIC Al. (A.) ſomething belonging to, 


or performed by an organ, or proper inſtru- 
ment for the work intended... 
ORGA'NICALNESS (S.) a being made or 
compoſed of parts or organs, 
O'RGANIST (S.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays upon the inſtrument called the 


ORGANT/ZED (A.) made up, or compoſed 
of ſeveral parts or organs. 


ORGA'SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 


body, that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to 
move with too rapid and violent a motion. 
 O'RGIA (S.) the common name with the 


Greeks for all manner of ſacrifices, which 


were ſo called; but it was particularly re- 
trained to the ſacrifices offered to Bacchus, 
accompanied with the ſhouts, huzza's, and 
wncommon noiſes made by the prieſts and 
worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby they 
demonſtrated themſelves to be rather mad 
than devout, 
ORIENT or ORIENTAL (A. ) rifing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt part of the world; in 
Afironomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when 
it riſes in the morning before the ſun, 
O'RIFICE (S.) an hole, fiſſure, opening, or 
mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c, 
'ORVGENISTS (S.) a ſect that pretended to 


draw their opinions out of the writings or | 


books of Origen, concerning principles ; they 
maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of 


| God no other way than by adoption 
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grace, that compared with men he 
truth, but with God the contrars . 
ſouls were created before the bodies, He” th 
they ſin in heaven; that the ſun e 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the f. 
mament have all ſouls; that bodies ſhall ti 
in a round form; that the torments of th 
devil and damned ſouls ſhall have an Ar 
and that the fallen angels ſhall after a tine 
be reſtored to their firſt condition; theſe any 

| ſeveral other errors infeſted the church in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries 5 theſe erton 
were condemned by councils, and the rea. 
ing Or:gen's books forbid, : 

O'RIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ſtock, rie, 
or beginning of any perſon or thing, 

ORIGINAL. (S.) that from which another i 
taken or copied, the firſt or beginning of x 
mattter, the foundation or ſeed of a thing a 
buſineſs, ; 

ORVLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind 
maſs of earth faced with a wall, advancin 
beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe baſtions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the 
enemy; ſome are of a round form, and o- 
thers almoſt ſquare, called epaulments, 

O'RION (S.) in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 
in the heavens juſt before the ſign Taury, 

and is ſometimes only taken for that ftar of 
the ſecond magnitude called the Scorpions 
Heart; it appears at the beginning of the au- 
tumnal equinox, and is the prognoſtick of 
cold and froſt; according to the heathen fi- 
bles, he was the ſon of Jupiter, Neptun, 
and Mercury, and ſome ſay of Apollo, which 
happened thus: As theſe gods were upon a 
certain time viſiting the earth, they entered 
the cottage of a poor countryman called H- 
rieus, who to make them welcome killed an 
ox, and ſpent his whole eſtate ; for this ex- 
traordinary expreſſion of his piety and good- 
will, they bid him aſk whatever he would, 
and it ſhould be granted him ; upon which 
he deſired a fon without the uſe of a vo- 
man, the gods ordered the ox's hide to be 
brought before him, in which they all made 
water, and ordered him to bury it in the 
earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed for 
nine months; at the end of which time H- 

riaus going to examine it, found a young in- 
fant in it, which he called Orion, who when 
he was grown up became fo great a hunter, 
that he boaſted that no beaſt was ſo fierce or 
ſwift but he could take and overcome, which 

ſo provoked: the Earth, that ſhe ſet a ſcor- 
pion in his way, by the bite whereof he died; 
but Diana tranſlated him into the heavens, 
and placed him near the ſign Taurus; this 
conſtellation, according to Ptrolemy's cpta- 
logue, conſiſts of 37 ſtars, by Tycho's 62, and 
by the Britiſb catalogue of 80. | 

ORILZON or O'RISON. (S.) a private prayer, 


or publick liturgy. ORLE 
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, O'RLET, or O'RLO (S.) in Frchi- 
tAure, is a fillet under the ovolo, or quar- 
ter round of a capital, and when at the top | 
or bottom of the ſhaft or column, it is called 

incture. 3 8 

ol (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary made 
in the form of a fillet drawn round the 
ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 
the breadth half chat of the border, fo that 
it contains one twelfth part of the ſhield ; 
further it is to be noticed, that the orle is its 
own breadth diſtant from the edge of the 


eld. | 

oO or O'RLOPE (S.) is properly the 
ſecond or third decks of a ſhip. | 

ORMSKIRK (S.) in Lancaſpire, a handſome 
inland town, that has a pretty good trade 
on the market-day, which is weekly on 
Tueſday; diſtant from London 156 compu- 
ted, and 190 meaſured miles. WP 

ORNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beantify, en- 
rich, make handſome, | 

ORNAMEN'TAL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. 

ORNAME/NTALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, 

bandſomeneſs, &c. 

VRNAMENTS (S.) all manner of additions. 
to buildings, Sc. Whether they are carvings 
paintings, or any other embelliſhments ; in 
Men, education and fine accompliſhments 
are called ornaments, 

ORNITHO/LOGIST (S.) one that is ſkilful 
in the nature and kinds of birds, | 

ORNITHO/LOGY (S.) a deſeri ption or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. 

ORNITHO/MANCY (S.) adivindtion or pre- 
tence to foretel future events by the flight df 
birds, which the Romans called augury, . 

O'RPHAN (S.) a child or perſon whoſe father 
or mother is dead, 5 25 

VRPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (S.) the 
ate or condition of one that is an orphan, 

ORPHANO'TROPHY (S.) a public ſchool, 

' houſe; or hoſpital, where orphans are brought 

up, like Chi: Hoſpital in London. 

O'RPHEUS (S.) a perfon famous for all ſorts 
of learning among the ancients, but efpe- 
cially for muſick, for which reaſon the poets 
have made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay 
that his harmony was ſo very efficacious, 
that it would ftop the courſe of rivers, and 
that rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance 
after him; he is {aid to go down into hell, 
and there ſo charmed Cerberus, that he 

brought away Eurydice his wife; that ſome 
Tbracian women killed him, for his endea- 
vouring to perſuade men to live unmarried ; 
but the Mi ſes took care of his body, and his 
hary was tranſlated among the ftars, where 
it is now a conſtellation. 

O'RPIMENT. (S.) s a yellow colour uſed by 

the Painters tor ſome large works; it is 

troubleſome to grind, being a mineral ſtony 
ſubſtance, of a rank or poiſonous quality, 
| and is by ſome called yellow arſnick. 

O'RRERY (s.) a famous mathematical ma- 
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chine, . contrived to demonſtrate the preſent m7 
ſyſtem of aftronomy, or the earth's mobili- 
ty, which it does in a. very correct and in- 
telligible manner, by means of ſeveral clock 
work inventions. 

OR RIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called iris; 
alſo gold and filyer lace wove pretty broad, 
to ſew on mens and womens garments, b 
way of enrichment or ornament, . 

O'RTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 
to thoſe that are ſuppoſed ro maintain the 
true principles of the chriſtian religion, 

O'RTHODOXY or O'R THODOXNESS (8.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of bel. ef or judg- 
ment in matters of religion, | Fo 

ORTHODRO/MICA or ORTHO/DROMY 
(S.) that part of navigation commonly call- . 
ed ſailing by the arch of a great circle, or 
great circle ſailing, 

ORTHO'/GONAL (A.) of or belonging to 
gg mathematical figures called right an- 
gles. 

ORTHOGRA/PHICAL(A. )deſeribed, drawn, 
or wrote truly, correctly, after, or by the 
rules of orthography. 5 

Orthographical Prejecsion of the Sphere, is 
the delineation of either of the globes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy or 
geography, upon a plane that cuts them 
thro' in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed 
to be vertically at an infinite or exceeding 
great diffance, 

ORTHO'GRAPHIST or ORTHO/GRA- 

' PHER (S.) one ſkilled in orthography. 

ORTHO/GRAPHY (S.) in general, means a 
true or right deſcription ; and in the com- 
mon uſe and acceptation of the word, means 
the perfect or true ſpeaking and writing the 
words of any ſpeech or language, according 
to the manner of the beſt and moft ſkilful 

writers in it; in Geometry, it is the laying 

down or drawing the fore-right face or plan 
of any objects, and properly and propor- 
tionably expreſſing the heights or elevations 

of each part; and as a part of perſpeQive 
it is thus called, becauſe it determines the 
form of things by perpendicular lines falling 
on the geometrical plane; in Arcbitecture, 
it is the eleyation of a building, and this is 
ſometimes external and ſometimes internal, 
the external deſcribes the walls, windows, 
Se. of the ſeveral fronts ; and the internal, 
is the ſection or perſpective appearance of 
the rooms, ſtair-caſe, &c, in Perſpective, it 
is, what is commonly called the ſcenography 
of an object or building, and is that fore- 
right fide or plane that is parallel to a 
ſtraigbt line, that may be imagined to paſs 

through the outward. convex points of the 
eyes, continued to a proper length; in Fer- 
tification, it is the profile or repreſentation 
of a fort, Cc. as it appears to the eye at any 
one ſtation pitched upon. 

ORTS or OUGHTS (S.) ſuch remains of food 
as children, or others coyetous of a great deal 
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leave upon their plates, after they have ſa- 
tisfied their hunger, 


 QRVIE'TAN (S.) a counter poiſon, or fa- 


mous electuary, made or invented by a 


mountebank of this name in Jraly, 
OS (S.) in Anatomy, is any fort of bone, or a 


hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, conſiſting 
more particularly of earth and ſaline parti- 


cles, deſigned for the props or upholders of 
the body, to render its motion eaſy, and 


ſerving as a defence for feveral of the inter- 


nal parts; ſome ſay the number in a human 


body is 249, others 304, and others 365; 
though it is certain that the number is unde- 


- termined, becauſe the number of the bones 
. of infants differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; 


in old men and adult perſons their form or 


alſo thoſe called ſeſamoides, and the teeth 
that are not fixed to any particular number ; 


ſhape is different, ſome are round, others 
plain, acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, 


_ oblong, triangular, &c. and in a particular 
manner that part of the face, which in 


Engliſh is called the mouth, among the 
Anatomiſts is called Os. 


O'SCILLANCY or OSCILLA'TION (s.) when 


ſpoken in common, means a waving or 
toſſing of the body backwards and for- 
wards like ſawyers at work, a ſort of play or 
ſee-ſawing, practiſed by children upon logs of 
wood laid acroſs one another; in Mechanicks, 


_ It is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 


latter times have diſcovered, wiz, the vibra- 


tion or motion of pendulums backwards 


and forwards, to- aſcertain the number of 
beats at any determinate length, and the ex- 


act quantity of time that is ſpent in that 


motion, by which means very great improve- 
ments in clock-work have been made. 


O'SCITANCY (S.) ſluggiſhneſs, careleſſneſs, 


O 


negligence, indolence, &c, 


SCITA'TION (S.) yawning, or a certain 


light, convulſive motion of the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 
whereby excrementitious and halituous mat- 
ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, 
is expelled, 


OSCOPHO'RIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the 


Athenians the Toth day of October, in honour 
of Bacchus and Ariadne; Theſeus inſtituted 
this feaſt after he had delivered his native 
country (from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 
to ſend to the king of Crete every year to be 
devoured by the minotaur) by killing that 
monſter with the help of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, king of that iſle; the 
ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner ; 
they made choice of two young gentlemen 
dreſſed like young women, who carrying 
branches of vines in their hands, went thus 
in proceſſion from the temple of Bacchus to 


the temple of Minerva; after which all the 
young gentlemen of the city ran races for . 


OST 
prize, with vine-branches in their kay, 
from one temple to the other. 

O'SIER (S.) the red water willow-tree, yy; 
ſprouts into abundance of branches, tht b 
reaſon of their extraordinary impregnat. 
with humidity, while green, are capable gf 
being eaſily bent in all manner of forms 
and for that reaſon are uſed to make baſten 
hampers, &c. | 
O'SIRIS (S.) a famous god of the Egyptian. 
who was ſaid to be the ſon, the bro er, * 
huſband of the goddeſs T/is ; by others he is 
called the fon of Jupiter and Niche, the 
daughter of Phoroneus 3 he was firſt king of 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his fyb. 
jects, he left bis crown with his ſon Ai. 
leus, and went into Egypt, where he reignel 
with great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws for his ſubjects; he married Þ, whon 
the Egyptians call I/; it is ſaid he wy 
pulled in pieces by his enemies, and that hi; 
wife Is gathering all his parts together, bu- 
ried them honourably, and procured divine 
honour to be paid him; it is pretended that 
the gods transformed him into an ox, accord. 
ing to the principles of the Merempſycboſi, and 
that it is he whom the Egyptiant adored 
under the name of Apis and Serapis; from 
hence proceeded the great veneration that the 
Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the wor. 
ſhip of the golden-calf by the Taclites in the 
deſart,\ and by the ſubjects of Feroboam in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the image 
of Oſiris with horns, or with the head of a 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be- 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun; from 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ado- 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived; 
they gave the name of Oris to the Nile, and 
paid divine honours to it, as being the author 
of all the fertility of Egypt; it is ſaid Ori 
taught the Egyptians agriculture, and many 
other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was fo 
much honoured among them, 
O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE (S.) a fort or 
kind of an eagle, whoſe fleſh was forbid 
the Fervs to eat, Lev. xi, 13. it is thus called, 
becauſe it breaks the bones of animals, in 
order to get at the marrow ; it is ſaid to dy 
up bodies in burying-places, to break and eat 
what it finds within the bones of the dead, 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was judged 
unclean; the Arabians and Perſans call it 
bumai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of al 
birds, becauſe it does no harm to any animal, 
and only feeds upon dead bodies, 
O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel houſe, or place in 
a church- yard, where the bones of the deal 
that are dug up are put out of ſight. 
OST or OUST (S.) the name of a veſſel upon 
which malt or hops are dried. 


ſhew, or bragging, . 
OSTENTA'TION- (S.) a bragging, boaſting 


vaunting, over-valuing one's ſelf Bo - 


OSTE/NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, vin 
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5 in heart, or quantity of wealth, 


power, &c. 2 5 ks 
OSTENTA'/TIOUS (A.) proud, vain-glorious, 


boaſting, bragging, &c. 


OSTEOCO!LLA (S.) a whitiſh or aſh-coloured 
tone, in ſhape like a bone that grows in 
Saxeny, Silefia, and other places; it is faid | 


to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that it 

aſſiſts very much to cement or join broken or 

fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is there - 

fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
laters uſed upon ſuch occaſions, 


OSTEO/LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy that 


particularly deſcribes the bones, 


O'STLER or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, is 


2 ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſineſs is to look after travellers horſes ; 


but among the French, it is the maſter or inn- | 


keeper himſelf. 
a puniſhment inflicted by 
the commonwealth of Arhbens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned to a ten 

baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or had too much authority or credit, 
for fear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any con- 
fiſcation of their goods or eſtate ;z this cuſ- 
tom is ſaid to be firſt introduced by the ty- 
rant Hippias, fon of Piſiſtratus, as a barrier 
againſt what he praiſed himſelf; the man- 


ner was thus: The people wrote the names 


of thoſe they moſt ſuſpected, upon ſmall 
pieces of tiles or ſhells, theſe they put into 
an urn or box, which they preſented to the 
ſenate; upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe name 
was ofteneſt wrote, was ſentenced by the 
council to be baniſhed, ab aris & focis ; but 


this at laſt was abuſed, and they whoſe me- 


rit deſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell 
under the popular reſentment, as Solon the 
legiſlator, Ariſtides the moſt noted for his 
gs Miltiades for his victories, &c, ſo 

at it was aboliſhed by proſcribing Hyper- 
bolus, a mean contemptible perſon. - 


OSTRACI/TES 2 By ſort of cruſty, reddiſh 


ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter- ſnell; it may 
be divided into thin plates or ſhells much 
like the coat of an onion ; it is ſaid to be 
good in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 


O'STRICH (S.) is mentioned in many places 


of the ſcripture, and is in different places 
—_— to be a different bird, as the owl 

lled ulala, the peacock, &c, but that com- 
monly now known by this name, is a very 
large animal, has very long legs and ſhort 
wings, a neck of a yard or more long ; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 


d as ornaments, for hats, beds, canopies, | 
&c, they are naturally very white, but are | 


frequently dyed or tained of various colours; 
their plumage are white and black ; the fe- 
males have a mixture of grey, black, and 


; White; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
weir wings to affiſt them in running, which 
y do exceeding ſwiſtly, out- running the 


| ſwifteſt horſes; it is reported that when 
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they are cloſely purſued, they take up tones 

between their cloven claws, which they caſt 

at their purſuers with a violence equal to 

the ſtrongeſt man ; the notion of their di- 

geſting iron is a popular error, they only 

taking up nails or bits of iron, as hens and 
other fowls do ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt jn com- 
minuting and digeſting their food; in Etbi- 
opia, there are very large quantities of eſ- 
tricbes, who lay their eggs in the month of 
June upon the ground, cover them with 
ſand, and ſo leave them till the ſun hatches 
them ; but either the male or female is ſaid 
to watch them continually, till they are 
hatched, unleſs driven or forced away; the 
female is ſaid to lay or bring many eggs to 
be hatched, which are commonly of the. ſize 
of a large bow], of which generally ſome 
are ſpoiled and breed worms, with which 
the hen feeds thoſe young ones that are 

hatched; ſome ſay they are taken by a 

man's drefling himſelf in the ſkin of one of; 

theſe birds ; others that when they are pur- 

ſued, they run their necks into the ſand, a 

hedge, &c. and ſo are taken. | 

O'STROGOTHS 6.) people called Corhs, 
that came out of the eaſtern part of the 
world, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. | 

O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall 
town, incloſed with a wall and a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſmall caſtle; it is governed 
by two bailiffs, burgeſſes, &c, the market 
is weekly on Monday, where large quanti- 
ties of Welch cottons uſed to be brought, 
but they are now moſtly carried to Shrewwſ- 
bury, and only flannels brought here; diſtant + 
from London 130 computed, and 157 meaſured 
miles. 

OTA'LGIA (S.) among the Phyficians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is ſo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 
ſee purulent matter iſſue out of the ears. 

OTE/NCHYTA (S.) an auricular clyfter, 
ſometimes called zgin; alſo the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medicines 
into the ear. 7 

CiTHERWISE (Part.) elſe, beſides, after a 
different or other manner, 

O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone built town, 
in the W:-Riding of Yorkſhire, built under 
a high craggy cliff, that has a market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 146 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, | 

O'TTER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
and water, that affords much ſport in hunt- 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living 
much upon them; alſo a cant name for 2 
failor. 5 

O'TTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
Turkiſh laws, cuſtoms, or empire. 

O/VAL (S.) in vulgar Speech, is the ſame that 

in Matbematicks is called an ellipſis, which is 
Pp 2 : one 


4 V ; 
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one of the ſections of a cone, and as ſuch 
may be defined to be an oblong curvilinear 


figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 
gate; or it is a figure incloſed with a ſingle 
curve line, imperfectly round, but the Geo- 
metricians oval is a figure reſembling an egg, 
round, but oblong, ſo that lines drawn from 
its outermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not 
equal, and yet anſwer well enough to each 
other from the oppoſite ſide ; it differs from 


an ellipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum- | 


ſcribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- 
lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
like a globe, with this difference, that the 
globe is perfectly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down upon paper 1s narrower 
at one end than the other, whereas the el- 
lipfis is equally broad at both ends. 

O'VAL or O'VOLO (S.) in Architecture, is a 
round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in 
the Tonmick or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a 
quadrant of a circle, upon which account it 
is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was 
frequentiy enriched with ſculpture by the 
ancients in the forms of cheſnut- ſhells, but 
now it is commonly adorned with the repre- 
ſentation of eggs and anchors, or arrowheads, 
alternately placed. ; 
OVA'TION (S.) was an inferior ſort of tri- 
umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- 
rals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very conſiderable, or 
when the war had not been declared accord- 
ing to form of law; he who thus triumphed 


entered the city on foot, or on horſeback | 
according to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myr- | 


tle crown upon his head, that tree being con- 
ſecrated to Venus; wherefore when Mar- 
cus Craſſus was decreed the honour of an ova- 
tian, he particularly deſired it as a favour of 
the ſenate to be allowed a laurel crown in- 
ſtead of a myrtle one; the triumphing par- 
ty entered with flutes, and not with trump- 
ets, nor was he admitted to wear an em- 
broidered garment, as at the great triumphs, 
and was only accompanied by the ſenators, 
and followed by his army; this triumph is 
called ov, Keb the general offered a 
ſheep when he came to the capital, Whereas 
in the great triumph he offered a bull; the 
firſt that triumphed in this manner was 
P. Pofilumius Tubertus, for his victory over 
the Sabines about 2 50. = 

OUCH (S.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 
or ſilver, that jewellers put their precious 
ones in, to keep them fatt, for rings, but- 
tons, Ec. Ly 

O'VEN': (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or-tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, 
that is made in it, in order to bake bread, 
meat, tarts, Sc. in. 

OVER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or appointed to be above another; in the 


O VE. 


numbers, or chances, which ate abore 
which = the mean, on is to fay, 8, 9, 10 
11, and 12, in oppoſition to 6 f 

8 which are called . 1 

ER-A'CT (V.) to do any thin 
beyond — it ought to. be, Ing 
player would repreſent any paſſion, as * 
fury, madneſs, c. when he exceeds the 
bounds of reaſon or nature, he is fait 
over- acꝭ his part, &c, 

OVER-A WE (V.) to keep a perſon or crez. 

ture under, and forbidding him to a& what 
his inclinations prompt him to, upon the 
penalty of loſing ſome preſent advantage, 
| undergoing ſome future puniſhment, 
 OVER-BA'LANCE (V.) to out-weigh, ty 
more than compenſate for any thing, 

OVER-BEA'R (V.) to rule authoritatively, of 
arbitrarily to command without reaſon or 
equity, 

OVER-BID (V.) to bid or offer more fora 
thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid a 
offer more than another for the ſame thing, 

O'VERBOARD (A.) out of or down by 

the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of 

men that fall from the rigging, Sc. or of 
Soods that are thrown out of à ſhip ty 

lighten her. i 5 

OVER-B'OLD (A.) too free, impudent, 

ſaucy., 


OVER-BO'RN (A.) conquered by ſtrength 


treaties, Cc. | 
QVERBU'RDEN (V.) to lade a perſon 


than his ſtrength, power, circumſtances, or 
capacity, can bear or perform, 

OVER-CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too far; 
to cloud or, carken, alſo to ſew a button- 
hole, Sc. round, to prevent the ſtuff's tear- 


ing, | 
OVER-CHA'/RGE (V.) to load or oppreſs a 
perſon too heavily; and in a particular 
manner means putting too much powder in- 
to a gun, or piece of ordnance. 

OV ERCO ME (V.) to matter difficulties, to 
1 to get the victory ever any perſon, 
Ft. 

OVER-D'O (V.) ſometimes means perſons 
doing more than their ſtrength or health 
will permit them; and ſometimes doing 
more than is required, or is ſufficient, 
OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttoncuſly, or too 
much, more than the ſtomach will bear, or 
health requires. 

OVER-FIVLL-(V.) to fill more than is pro- 
per, required, or convenient. 
OVER-FLO'W (V.) to run over, like the tide 
when it flows or runs over its banks, 
O'VER-GROWN (A.) aperſon, creature, Ca. 
that is grown monſtrouſly large, or beyond 
the common fize of any thing of the ſame 
ſpecies ; Alſo a perſon that is become ex- 
ceeding rich or powerful, and ſo too mighty 


play with dice, it means all thoſe throws, | 


for the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
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or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, in- 


with a greater weight, charge, or buſinej _ 
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| OVER-LO'NG (Part.) more time than is 


O VE 
HALLE (V.) to re-examine a matter 
1 had been a afide, &c. - . 
OVER-HA'/STY (A.) impatient, too quick, 
that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair, or buſineſs. wy | 
OVER-HEAR (V.) to hear privately, acci- 
dentally, or by watching and liſtening, 
OVER-LA/ID (A.) killed by being preſſed or 
lain upon too long, ſmothered like a young 
child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe. 
OVER-LI'VE (V) ſometimes means to out- 
lire, or live longer than another; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than he can afford, : 
OVERLO'AD (V.) to put too great a bur- 
den upon a perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
vily, or obliging him to do or carry more 


- 


than he is well able. i 


really neceſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, @c, 
OVERLOO'K (V.) ſometimes fignifies to ex- 
amine or inſpeCt into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to paſs by, or forgive a fault, &c. 
OVER-MA/STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are diſproportioned to her 
bulk, of made too big, ſo that ſhe yields or 
lies down too much by a wind, 
OVER-MA/TCH (V.) to be too ſtrong, 
powerful, or too well learned or qualified 
for another. | 
OVER-MEASURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, by way of encouragement to 
the buyer, as thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
coals, have one allowed them for over-mea- 
ure. 
ol lv CH (A.) too large a quantity, or 
more than fufficient, - 
OVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, to 
go beyond, &c, : 


O'VERPLUS (S.) ſomething that is left after | . 


the neceſſary quantity is taken away, either 
of money, or any kind of wares, @&c. | 
r eee (V.) to weigh more than an- 
other. | . 25 . 
OVER- POWER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 
bring under another by force, or too much 
ſtrength, might, or power. | 
OVER-REA/CH (V.) to cheat under the pre- 
tence of fair and honeſt dealing, to out- 
: wit, Fc. and ſometimes it means hurting a 
perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than his 
ability will permit him, 
OVER-RE'/CKON (V.) to reckon or count 
more than is due, c. . 
OVER-RIPE (A.) fruit that is too ripe, or 
that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell and taſte 
dy hanging too long upon the tree, &c, 
OVER-RU'LE (v.) to have the caſting vote 
in any argument or diſpute, to conquer, 
over-power, or command. | 
OVER-RU'N (V.) ſometimes means to run 
faſter, and ſometithes to ſpread all over, or 


| OVER-SEE'/N (A.) miſtaken, deceived, wrong 


to be deſtroyed with ſomething, as a oven 
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is over-run with weeds, a country is over*- 
run with ſoldiers, Se. In Printing, it is to 
new - model the page, Ic. by means of in 
ſerting or leaving out ſomething. 8 
OVER-SEE/ (V.) to ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a- buſineſs. 5 


conjectured, thought or imagined, 

OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 
gon, or other carriage, &c. to throw down 
a table, Sc. with cups, Sc. upon it. 8 

OVER-SHA DOW (V.) to cover with or caſt 
a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to diſ- 
guiſe, darken, or hide. „ 

OVER-SHOO'T (V.) to ſhoot beyond or over 
a mark, to exeeed, or do ſomewhat more 
than a perſon is well able to afford, | 

O'VERSIGHT (S.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
ther by careleſſneſs and inadvertence, than 
choice and reſolution. | 

OVER-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or run all 
over a thing or country, 

O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt, 
Over AF, in Law, is a plain, open, or 
manifeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome -unlaw- 
ful act; and this commonly is applied to 

. treaſons, where the offender's actions may 
be eaſily or plainly proved by undeniable 
evidence. 5 | 

OVERTA'KE (V.) to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before, 
either in place or qualifications, 

OVERTHRO'W (V.) to ruin, overturn, 

throw down, vanquiſh, conquer, &c. 

OVER-THWA'RT (A.) one thing lying up- 
on or acroſs angther. N 

OVER-TO'P (V.) to grow taller, or higher in 
ſtature, power, wealth, or authority, _ 

O'VERTURE (S.) a condition or propoſal, a 

diſcloſing or opening of a matter, an attempt, 

eſſay, or trial; in Mufick, it is a fine flouriſh, 
or running diviſion played by one or many 
inſtruments, commonly before the beginning 
of an opera. | en : 

OVER-TU'RN (V.) to turn or put things 
topſy- turvy, to deſtroy, ruin, or bring to 
nothing. | | 

OVER- VALUE (V.) to eſteem or prize too 
much, to ſet too great a value upon a 
thing, Sc. ; LY 

OVER-WEENING (A.) having too great an 

inion, thought, or value for one's ſelf, 

OVER-WEIGH (V.) to weigh more than 
another; alſo a reaſon why a perſon ſhould 
have more regard for this perſon or thing 

than that. : 

O'VER-WEIGHT (S.) ſomething more or 
greater than the weight required, allowed 

in ſome commodities for waſte, or retailing 
in ſmall quantities, 

OVER-WHE'LM (V.) to drown, include, or 
cover with water, trouble, @&c, 

OUGHT (A.) ſomething, ſomewhat, ſome 
part, &c, alſo the duty or condition of a 
perſon relating to any thing. 

vl 
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Cr. DO (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, exceed, 


 OUT-LA/NDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 


OUT 


OVIPAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that lay, 
or bring forth eggs; alſo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. 

OU'LNEY (S.) in n a pretty 
good town, where a conſiderable manufacture 
of bone-lace is carried on; it has a good mar- 
ket week ly on Monday; diſtant from London 
47 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

OUNCE (S.) a common weight for ſmall 
things, and with the Goldſmiths, Apotbeca- 
ries, c. it is the 12th part of a pound, called 
troy-weight ; with the Haberdaſpers, Grecers, 
Sc. it is the 16th part of a pound, called 
avoirdupois-weight. 

OU'NDLE (S.) in Northamptonſhire, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nenn, by which 
it is almoſt ſerrounded, over which it has 
two good ſtone-bridges; it is a handſome, 
uniform built town, and has a very good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 

London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 

OUR or OURS (Part.) ſomething belonging 
to, or the property of us, 

OUSE (S.) the name of three great rivers in 
Ergland, one called the Great Ouſe, which 
riſes in the ſouth borders of Northamptonſhire, 
from whence it runs through the counties of 


% 


Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and | 


| Norfolk, where it diſcharges itſelf into the, 
ſea ; another called the Lietle Ouſe, which 
runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, 
parting ail along Nerfe/k from Suffolk ; the 
third is that which runs thro* York city, and 
empties irſelf into the Humber. ä 
OUT (V.) to put or thruſt from within a 
place, to diſplace, &c, 8 
OUT (A.) without, or on the out- ſide; alſo 
miſtaken, or in an error. 5 
OUT-AT-HEELS or E/LBOWS (Part.) in a 
__ declining condition, going down the wind, 
_ - _ 7 
OUT-BI'D (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another, | 
OUT.BRA'VE (V.) to bid defiance to a per- 
ſon, to do a thing notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours, commands, or oppoſition of ano- 
ther to the contrary. 
OU'T-CAST (S.) a rejected, caſt off, forlorn, 
helpleſs perſon. | 
OU/T-CRY (S.) a great noiſe, or ſudden cry; 
and in ſome places means publick notice, that 
the goods and effects of a perſon are to be ſold, 


or do a thing better than another. 
OU'/TERMOST or OU/TMOST (A.) that 
perſon or thing that is or ſtands without hav- 
ing perſons or things on both fides of it or 
im. 


OUT- FACE (V.) to affirm or deny any thing 


to a perſon's face confidently, boldly, and 


poſitively, altho' it be falſe. | 
OUT- GO (V.) to walk, run, or move faſter 


than another, | 


N 


OU'T-LAW (S.) a perſon that is net med 


the protection of the law. 
OU'T-LAWRY (S.) is the loſs or depriraton 
of the common advantages belonging to 
ſubject, that is under the king's protection 
and in the realm; formerly none could he 
out-lawed but for felony, the puniſimen: 
whereof was death, which any body might 
execute; but it is now otherwiſe, for who. 
ever, after due proceſs had, contemptuouſy 


refuſes to appear to anſwer ſuch matter 3 


are exhibited againſt him in open cour, i 
deemed an out-law. 8 
OUT-LEA RN (V.) to learn better, quicke, 
or farther than another. = 
OU'TLE' (S.) a paſſage, channel, or con- 
veyance for water, &c. | 
OUT-LI'VE (V.) to live longer than ang. 
ther; alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
afford. 5 
OU'TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that ig 
on the outſide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle, | 
OUT-NU/MBER (V.) to exceed in number, 
or to count more than another, &c, 
OUT*PA/SS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
to leave one behind on the road, &c. alſo 
to learn faſter or better than another, to 
excel, &c. 
OU'TRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent affault, 
an affront, or injury. 
OUTRA'GEOUS (A.) violent, abuſive, inju- 
rious, affrontive, &c, 
OUTRA'/GEOUSNESS (S.) great paſſion, 
rage, or violence, cc. 
OUTRYVGHT (Part.) throughout, fully, quite, 
totally; alſo now, at this inſtant, immedi 
ately, &c. 
OUT-RU/N (V.) to exceed in running, to 
go, run, or ride faſter than another; al 
to ſpend more than a perſon's income or 
allowance. a 
OUT SIDE (S.) that part of any thing that i 
naturally towards the eye, and more im- 
mediately receives the ſun, rain, &c, as tle 
bark of a tree, the ſkin of a man or beafl, 
Ec. and in numbering, it is any perſon or 
thing that is fartheſt * the middle, &c. 
OUT-STRIP (V.) to get before, or get the 
ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than ano- 
ther in walking, running, learning, &c. 
OU/TWARD (A.) toward, next to, or on the 
outſide. 
OT- wir (v.) to impoſe upon, or cheat 
another, to go beyond, or be before-hand 
with another, to act cunningly or wiſely. 
OU!T-WORKS (s.) forts or other fortifca. 
tions built at a diſtance from, or without the 
city; in Forrification, all thoſe works that 
cover the body of a place next the campalgh 
as ravelins, half-moons, horn-werks, te- 
nailles, crown-works, - ſwallow-tails, ende. 
lopes, and the like; it is a general rule, that 
there be ſeveral our-evorks, one before another, 


belenging to the manners, cuſtoms, or peo- 
ple of another country, : | 


to cover one and the ſame tenaille of a phe 
"3 h | 
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dually one after another, command thoſe 
that are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 
paign, that is, muſt have higher ramparts, 
that they may over- look and fire upon the 
befiegers, when they have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the fartheſt ; the gorges of them 
muſt be always plain, for fear, if they had 
any parapet, it might ſerve the beſiegers, 
when they are maſters of it, to cover them- 
ſelves againft the fire of the beſieged, and 
therefore the gorges or entrances into them 
are only paliſadoed to prevent ſurprizes. 
OWE (V.) to be indebted to another, either 
by duty or obligation. : 
OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Moſes forbidden 
do be eaten, as an unclean bird; but com- 
mentators are very much at variance what 
that bird was, that by us is tranſlated ob- 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; the bird 
we now call by this name, has a head like 
a cat, and large ſharp claws; it catches 
mice like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 


it, and in return the or hunts and eats the 
lefler birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, 
and it was deemed a bird of ill omen; it 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and Fu this 
account it was honoured by the Atbenians, 
who repreſented it upon their medals; it is 
 faid at this day to be in great eſteem among 
the Tartars, | 
OW'LER (3.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs wool or other prohibited goods upon the 
coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, Sc. 
OWN (Y.) to acknowledge or confeſs a fault, 
alſo to lay claim to a thing, or really to have 
a property in a matter, 
OW'NER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
property in or to any thing, 
OX (S.) is a male of the neat kind that has 
been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
render the fleſh more agreeable to eat; 
thoſe that are not gelt are called bulls, and 
are principally kept for breeding ; in Heral- 
„ it is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a 
yoke on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations. 
O'N-EYE (S.) the Sea Term for a violent 
ſtorm that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt 
of Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to 
be no bigger than an ox's-eye, tho preſently 
after it ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible 
part of tHe hemiſphere, and at the ſame 
time breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſhes of 
wind or ſtormy air, that it frequently not 
only ſcatters the ſhips one from another, 
but alſo ſinks and overturns them; alſo the 
name of a ſmall bird, and of an herb. 
OXFORD or O'XON (S.) the chief city or 
place in Oxfordſpire, a biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alſo 
A famous univerſity in it, lies north-weſt 


from London 47 computed, and 56 meaſured F 


miles, finely ſeated for health, pleaſure, and 


thoſe that are neareſt the place, muſt gra- | 


light of the ſun other birds hate and purſue} 


Fa 


OXF 


plenty, at the confluence of the Bartel 


and Ji, which does ſo divide itſelf into 


ſtreams, that the greateſt part of the city is 
encompaſſed with it; this place is ancient, 
being firſt built by the 0/d Britons, and is ſo 
large and populous, that it now contains 13 
pariſh churches, all ſo beautiful, that whe- 
ther we look on the uniformity of private 
houſes, or magnificence of the publick ſtruc- 


tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of the 


fineſt cities in England; the biſhoprick was 
founded by Henry VIII, who endowed it 
out of the lands belonging to the diſſolved 
monaſteries of H N and Oſney; it was 
diſmembred from the dioceſe of Lincoln, 
and had at firſt the abbey church of Oſney, 
about half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until Chriſ-Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon after; the chapter 
whereof conſiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 


lands which had been purchaſed by cardinal 


Molſey for the endowment of Cbriſt's College, 
was ali0wed by the faid king; the bounds of 
the dioceſe extend no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſhes 88 
are impropnated ; as for the univerſity. of 
Oxford, this ma be ſaid in genera), that for 
the ſtatelineſs of t 

brary, the ſtructure of particular colleges built 
of fine poliſhed ſtone, the liberal endowments 
of thoſe houſes, and notable encouragements 
of induſtry and learning in the ſalary of pro- 


feſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is not to 


be paralleled in the Chriſtian world : That 
Oxford was a place of publick ſtudies before 
the Saxon conqueſt, is paſt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting places to hear lectures, 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in 
ſeveral foreign univerſities, and without any 
diſtinction of habit or dreſs ; and when Ox- 
ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the mules were forced to 
ſhift for themſelves, till 4/Fred the learned 
Saxon king of England, recalled them hi- 
ther, who having entirely ſubdued the Dares, 
made it his buſineſs to reſtore this univerſity, 
and repair its ruins; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed about the year 
872, and by ſending his own ſon to ſtudy 
there, brought many of the nobility to fre- 
quent itz then there were ſeveral houſes, 
now called halls, for ſtudents only to live 
together in ſociety, as in the inns of court 
or chancery in London, among which, ſome 
were in proceſs of time endowed by diyers 


patrons of learning, who thought beſt to 


ſettle, for ever, plentiful revenues in lands, 


and houſes, in order to maintain ſuch ſtu- 


dents as by merit and worth ſhould from 
time to time be choſen, and to ſeitle large 
ſalaries for profeſſors to inſtruct them, and 


for a head to govern them, according to 
P p 4 Certain 5 


he ſchools and publick li- 


4 


3 the weſt ; and the river Thames, which parts | 


certain ſtatutes or ordinances made by the | 
- ſaid patrons and founders ; in ſhort, there 
are now in Oxford 20 colleges, and 5 halls 


diſcipline, as thoſe in the colleges, but upon 
their ow fortunes, except certain exhibi- 
tions, or annual penſions, annexed to, one 
or two of them ; of which take the follow- 
Ing catalogue : 


Colleges By whom founded Anno 
Univerſity King Alfred 872 
Jobn Baliol, Knt. and) 
8 Deb. his wife; this k\ .. 
B aliol was father to Balio/ 1263 
King of the Scots. 
Merton Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 
Exeter WalterStapleton, E. of Exeter 1316 
Oriel King Edward II. 1323 
Queens Robert Eglesfield, cle 1340 
Nerv-Col- 8 þ 3 
lege. ſhop of Lincoln. we 
: Henry Chichley,archbi- 
= All-Souls "bop of Canterbury 1 1437 
WilllamofWainfleet,bi- } 
Magdalen 7 ſhop of 2 8 1459 
B (William Smith, biſhop 
re of Lincoln, and Sir > 1513 
N Rich, Sutton ; 
Cerpus- Richard Fox, biſhop of 
Chriſti Winton g c 8 1516 
i _ > 3 King Henry VIII. 2 546 
Tini Sir Thomas Pepe 1556 
St. 's Sir Thomas White 1557 
Fg Feſus Dr. Hugh Price © THF 
209 Nicholas Wadham, and? _, 
ey Dare his WF, 973 
| ThemeasTindal,Eſq;and | 
Femcvore cer 2“ 
* Wereefter Sir Thomas Coke 1700 
Hariford Dr. Newton 1740 
The five halls are, 
Magdaler, Alban 
Edmund and 
St. Mary Nexo- Inn. 


To make a particular deſcription of theſe 
ſtately colleges, their halls, chapels, and li- 
braries, their excellent accommodation for 
young noblemen, large revenues, great ſala- 
ries for publick prof ſſors, allowances to the 
fellows, and to the poor ſcholars, &c. is too 
extenſive for this place ; only it may be ob- 
ſerved, that there are about one thouſand 
ſtudents living upon the ſaid revenues, and 
about twice as many other ſtudents who 
maintain themſelves, beſides ſtewards, man- 
Ciples, butlers, cooks, porters, gardeners, 
Sc. The city ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and the univerſity two, N 
O'XFORNSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded by Buckinghamſhire on the eaſt; on 
the north, where it ends in a cone, with 
MWorrbar pronſbire on one fide, and Warwick- 
ſhire on the other fide; by Glouceſſerſpire on 


in which the ſtudents live with the ſame 


O'ZIER (S.) a willow-tree, commonly of the 


1 


it from Berkſhire, on the ſouth ; the 5 
ſoil of this county are exceeding 
wholſome, and fruitful ; its hills are fil 
ſtocked with woods and cattle, and its be, 
leys enriched with corn and Paſturage bs 
length from Cleydon on the north-weff, * 
Caverſham in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 
miles; and its breadth about 26, «iz, frog 
the ſaid Cleydon to Farringdon in the ſouth, 

its circumference is computed at 130 miles. 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in which an 
15 market-towns, 280 pariſhes, about 20,000 
houſes, 120,000 inhabitants, and one of the 
fineſt univerſities in the world z it returnsg 
members to parliament, | 

O'X-GANG (S.) an old term for fo mu 
land as may be ploughed by one gang or 
team of oxen in one day, computed at about 
12 or 13 acres. 

OXYCRO'CEUM (S.) a plaſter made of fal. 


fron, vinegar, and other ingredients, - body, 
! Qf!XYGON (S.) a geometrical triangularfigure, fire, 0 
that has all its three angles acute, PACE ( 
O'XYMEL (S.) a ſort of ſyrup, or pleaſant yeloct! 
liquor made of honey, vinegar, and water moves 
boiled together. | A | meaſu 
OY'ER (S.) a term in Law, which ſignif is abo 
the ſame with aſ/ize, or hearing of cauſe PACE 
by juries, | | cular 

yer and Terminer, in Law, is a commil- upon 
ſion, eſpecially granted to ſome eminent PACUE 
perſons learned in the law, to hear and de- forth 
termine one or more cauſes, eſpecially re- PACIE 
lating to criminal matters, and is the firſt poſin 
and Jargeſt commiſſion by which the judges * 
of aſſize do ſit in their ſeveral circuits; an- the 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſudden gran 
outrages or inſurrection, but now is regu- for 
larly iſſued every time the judges go their the] 
circuits, or hear criminal matters, by 5 
Oyer of Record, is a petition made in court, tion 
praying that for better proof ſake the judges op 

i 


will look upon, or cauſe to be read, ſome 
record referring to the matter pleading, 
O'YES (Part.) the common warning ot 
notice given by the cryer of every court of 
judicature, that all preſent may be ſilent, 
and hear the proclamation then going to be 
made. . 


reddiſh ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof are 
uſed to make baſkets, Sc. called wickers, 


P 


S the fifteenth letter in our Exgliſb alphabet, 

and one of thoſe called conſonants ; when it 
precedes an h, it ſounds like an, as in re. 
phet, &c. in many words 6 and p ſound 
much alike, and ſome ſound or change one 
for another; among the Docr̃ors and Aſftrom- 
mers, p. m. ſignifies the afternoon ig 

| N 


e old Romans, is was a numeral, ſigni 
th 4 Ro * W L 63 * , 'F one 


PAC 
1 it ood for four hundred thouſand ; 
in Ph cal Receipts, p. fignifies pugil, or the 
eighth part of a handful, p. e. equal parts of 
any ingredients, alſo expreſſed by the term 
ona ; ſo p. p. is pulvis patrum, or Jeſuits pow- 
being the bark pounded and fifted. : 
a grazing OE of 
in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 
e foods, which ſerve for, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids ; in Natu- 
ral Hiftory, it is that unctuous or ſulphurous 
part 5 fuel that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps 
up the light in fire, 


PABULA'TION (S.) 


thoſe parts of our food or aliment that in- 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids ; and ſome- 
times that matter that generates, continues, 
or increaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes ; with the 
Naturalifts, it is that part of any combuſtible 
body, that feeds, increaſes, or continues the 
fire, or burning in it. | 

PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of 
velocity, wherewith any perſon or thing 


meaſure or ſpace of 5 feet; a common pace 
is about 3 feet or a yard. ; a 
PACE (V.) to make a horſe move in a parti- 
cular manner for women to travel or ride 
upon eaſil y. 

PACIFEROUS (A.) productive or bringing 

forth of peace. | 

PACIFICA/TION (S.) peace-making, com- 


or endeavouring to make peace; by this word 
the French underſtand the ſeveral edits 
granted by their kings to the Proteſtants, 
for appealing the commotions occaſioned by 
their perſecution, after they had attempted 
by many ſevere edicts to ſtifle the reforma- 
tion at its firſt beginning; but they not 
proving effectual, and troubles increaſing, 
in Far, 1562, Charles IX, publiſhed the firſt 
edict of pacification, by which the reformed 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their 
religion near all cities and towns in the 
realm; March 1563, he publiſhed a ſecond 
at Amboiſe, by which the free exerciſe of the 
reformed religion was permitted in the 
houſes of gentlemen and lords, high juſticia- 
ries, or thoſe who had the power of life and 
death, to their families and dependants only, 


mons in ſuch towns as they. had them in 
before the 7th of March; but in 1568, he 
revoked all he had dene in their favour, 
forbidding any one the exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and commanded all the 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 days 
time, and by proclamation declared he would 


entertain no Proteſtants in any offices be- 
e 45 the courts of juſtice, or of the re- 
: enue; but in Auguft 1570, he again pub- 
8 liſhed an edict, allowing the lords juſticiaries 
bare ſermons in their houfes for all com- 


Ired, with a ſtroke acroſs the top, | 


PA/BULUM S.) in Pbyſick, ſometimes me ans 


moves; with the Geometricians, it is the 


poſing, or healing differences, treating about, 


and the other proteſtants to have the ſer- | 


r 4 
* * 
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. 
ers, and granting other Proteſtants tuo pub- 
lick exerciſes in each government, and the 
continuance of the ſame where they had it 
before the 1ft of Auguſt, and four cautionary 
towns, wiz. Rochel, Montauban, Cognac, and 
La Charite, to be places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Auguſt 1572, he authoriſed 
the Bartholomegy maſſacre, and the fame 

month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in 
parliament, and alſo forbid the Proteſtant re- 
ligion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 
dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publiſhed 
an edit of pacification, whereby the Prote- 
ſtants were allowed to build churches, and 
have publick ſermons wherever they would, 
without reſtriction to time, place, or perſons, 
granting them alſo courts of juſtice, balf 
Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight cau- 
tionary towns; but this in December follow- 
ing was revoked, which in October 1 5775 
was renewed again for fix years; a little 
while after the expiration of which ſeveral _ 
ſevere edicts were publiſhed againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and that none but the Catholick re» 
ligion ſhould be allowed, and even if the 
king was contrarily inclined, he ſhould not 
ſucceed to the crown ; but in 1591, Henry 
IV. revoked the ſevere edicts, and confirmed 
that of 1577; but ſo ſtrong was the power 
and malice of their enemies, that it obtained 
only in thoſe places where the Proteſtants | 
were maſters ; in April 1598, a new edi 
called that of Nants was publiſhed, granting 
the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion in all places where they had it in 
1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
' bailiwick, and at two leagues diſtance. from 
principal towns; this was likewiſe confirmed 
by Lewis XIII. in 1610, and Lewis XIV. 
in 1652; but in 168 5, he entirely aboliſhed. 
this and the edict of Niſmes, > W 
PACIFICA'TOR (S.) a peace-maker, recon- 
ciler or mediator, £4 
PACI'FICK (A.) of a diſpoſition inclined to 
peace, good-neighbourhood, and friendſhip. 
PA/CIFY (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, or allay the 
heat, fury or wrath of any contending per- 
ſons. . 3 
PACE (S.) a fardle or bundle, ſometimes of a 
particular weight, as of wool ; alſo any num- 
ber of perſons in company or concert toge- 
ther; alſo a certain number of cards, to play 
particular games with ; alſo a number of 
hounds, kept by one or more perſons for the 
ſport of hunting. : 
PACE (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c..ina 
convenient manner for removing or carrying 
from place to place; alſo to put in a parti- 
cular order, ſo that a certain event will ne- 
ceflarily follow; as to place or diſpoſe cards, 
ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infallibly win 
the game, FAS 
PACKAGE (S.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 
ſome ſort of goods. ” IP 


PA'/CKERS (S.) certain perſons appointed and 
| I fworn 


PAE 


to the direction ef the act of parliament in 
that caſe made and provided; alſo a parti- 
cular trade or buſineſs, who by the help of 
large ſcrews, &c. will reduce very bulky 
goods into a much lefs room, and thereby 
render them fitter for carriage, eſpecially for 
exportation or foreign trade, 

PA'CKET (S.) any ſmall bundle whatever, 
though generally applied to a mail or quan- 
tity of letters brought from beyond the ſea. 
PA'CKING (S.) the act of making up goods 

in packs or parcels, according to the ſize or 
quantity required; ſometimes it means mov- 
: ing, or going off by ſtealth, 

PACK or PA'CTION (S.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant. 

PA'CTA CONVENTA (S.) the common 
agreement mutually entered into by the king 
and people of Poland, at the coronation or 

election of every new king. 

PAD (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pillow 

_ put next the ſkin of any animal, to pre- 


* 


with Men and Women, it is what the Taylors 
put into the cloaths or ſtays of thoſe who are 
| ſomewhat crooked, to take away or make 
the deformity appear leſs than it is; ſome- 
times it means a ſmall well-bred horſe, fit 
for women to ride on; and ſometimes it 
means a fellow that ſtops or robs perſons in 
the fields or road on foot. 
PAD (V.) to travel or walk on foot; alſo to 
rob in the fields or road on foot. 
PA'DDLE (V.) to dabble in, or move the 
water with one's hands or feet. 
PA'DDOCE (S.) ſome call large, over-grown 
toads or frogs by this name; but more gene- 
rally it means a piece of ground incloſed in a 
park, of about a mile in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, for running races with 
- greyhounds after deer, who are kept in pens 


at one end for the ſport. 


hangs to a ſtaple, by which people faſten 
doors, &c. 
PA'DSTOW (S.) in Cormwall; it is a corpora- 
tion, but ſends no members to parliament ; 
it is a large town, built on a good harbour 
for ſhipping to Ireland, whither it is ſaid 
fhips with a favourable wind may go in 
24 hours ; it has a large market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 194 compu- 
ted, and 232 meaſured miles, | 
PA'DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 
counterfeit or imitate the antique ones, by 
which fome perſons are cheated or deceived, 
PAF'AN or PE/AN (S.) a hymn or ſong of 
"praiſe ſung to Apallb, or ſome other of the 
more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at 
the entrance of a battle or conteſt, 
PAE'DAGOGUE or PE/'DAGOGUE (S.) a 
teacher or inſtructor of children, a ſchool- 
maſtar, and is frequently uſed as a term of 


Fworn to put or pack up herrings, according | 


vent its galling, by carrying burdens, &c. 


PA'DLOCK (S.) a lock or inftrument that | 


f 


PAI 


or good proficient. or ſcholar, 
tender. 
PAE/DAGOGY or PE/DAGOGY (8) the w 
or diſcipline of teaching young perſons & 
children, | 
PAEDOBA/PTISM or PEDOBA'PTI$y (x 
infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons who 
are intirely ignorant of the covenant they 
enter into, 
PA'GANISM (S.) the religious adoration & 
falſe gods or idols, or what is comman 
called heatheniſh. _ 


and 2 pn. 


PA'GANS or PAY!NIMS (S.) nov n, "ne 
All thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of l. PAINT ( 
gion, heretofore called Gentiles, &c. ut 

PAGE (S.) ſometimes means fo much wry. ways 
ting or printing as is wrote upon one fide a of hi 
a leaf; and ſometimes means a youth thy the 5 

articularly waits upon a prince, or fone TIES, 
Lay, to hold up her train, &c, at viſt rg P | 
of ceremony. | ; AT" 

PA/GEANT (S.) a publick piece of gaiety x PA of 

ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open charig one ls 
with a formal piece of bravery in it; ſome- w_ 5 
times it means colours, ſtreamers, &c, in 13 
great numbers, to make the appearance the bull 
more pompous. 8 

PA'GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain as _— 
pearance, glittering or oftentatious dreſs, or PAIN 
formal proceſſions. oy 

PA'GQD (S.) ſometimes means the temple, and gs 
ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or heathen, the 

PAIL (S.) a convenient or neceſſary houſe 1 wil 
inſtrument to lift or carry water or other li- 
quor from one place to another. with; ad p we 

the veſſel that milk-women carry their milk Conk 
from houſe to houſe in. __ 

PAIN (S.) ſometimes means ſo much glaſs a 1 
is put into one ſquare of a window; and Las 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea excited in the met 
mind, by wounds, ſores, &c. or that ftrong ok 
emotion of mind, cauſed by fear, dread, gangs 
Kc. in Lao, the ſtrong and laſting pain, ot Job 
as it was uſually called pain forte & dur, +; 
which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch 2 ab 
being arraigned for felony, refuſe to put tif 
themſelves upon the common trial of Gol 5 
and their country, but remain mute; ſuch an . 
one ſhould be ſent to priſon from whence he 4. 
came, and be laid in ſome low dark houſe, 50 
where he ſhall lie naked upon his back witi- 5 
out any litter or other cloathing, and without PAT 
any raiment, fave only to cover his privy th 

members, and he ſhall Iie upon his back, with pal 
his head covered, and his feet and one arm 2 
ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the houſe pA 
with a cord, and the other arm to another 9 
quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on his 0 
body ſo much as he can bear; and the next pA 


day following he ſhall have three morſely of 
barley bread, without any other drink than the "7 
puddle water next unto the priſon-door 3 tis 
is vulgarly called preſſing to death; this pa 


V * 


may well be called ſtrong or Verte, in that it 1 | 


Feproach by way of diſtinction from a real 
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ſo grievous that a perſon cannot ſuſtain * 
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| PAUNTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's, 


PX L. 
and laſting or dure, becauſe during life he 
hall have no ceſſation. _ ; 

MAIN (V.) to affect or grievouſly afflit or 
torment either the body or the mind; alſo 
to put many ſmall ſquares, &c. into a win- 
Jow, or petticoat, &c. | 

PAINFUL (A.) afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 
menting; alſo laborious. : 

PAINFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labori- 
ouſly, fatiguingly, &c. 

PAINFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, labo- 
riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c. 

PAINT (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, 
&c, over with colours mixed up with oil, in 
order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 
of the weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
the whole art of defigning or drawing hiſto- 
ries, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 
their proper proportions and colours, accord- 
ing to the ſtrict rules of art. : 

PAINTER or PAI'NTER-STAINER (S.) 
one who paints things with plain colours, as 
wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
or more eminently one that deſigns or draws 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 
buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural 
eye, regarding all the delicacies of art and 
rules of perſpective. 


long-boat or barge, always ready to faſten 
her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 


I will prevent your doing me any hurt, in- 
jury, or miſchief, | 

PAINTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
ſigning the repreſentation of a ſingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 

proper and due proportion, colour and dif- 
tribution, Till about the 14th century, the 
noble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, all till then being painted in freſco, 
or water-colours, when John Van Eyck, or 
Jobn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is en- 
abled to touch and re- touch his performances 
till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
not drying ſo faſt as laid on; this art, tho' 
really but one, goes by various names, ac- 
cording to the practice or inclination of the 
performer; as painting in oil, in water- co- 
colours, in miniature, &c. 

PAIR (S.) two of the ſame ſort or kind of any 
thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. 

PAIR (v.) to match, couple, fellow, or 
make alike, * 

PA'LACE (S.) any noble, fine, ſtately, or mag- 


nifficent building, eſpecially the houſes or | 


dwellings of kings, princes, and great men. 

PA'LADIN (S.) a knight of the round-table, 

PALA/NQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or 
Chaiſe, much uſed by the Chinefe and other 
eaſtern people to trayel in, ſometimes carried 
by men, ſometimes by camels, and ſometimes 
by elephants. | 


the ſea-proverb,, I' cut yqur painter, means, | 


PAL 
PA'LATABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs or a- 
greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte. 
PA'LATE (S.) the upper part of the mouth z 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth; alſo 
the ſenſation of taſting or reliſhing. 
PALA/TINATE (S.) in general, ſignifies the 
office or juriſdiftion of him that is called a 
palatine; but particularly reſtrained to a 
principality of Germany, now divided into 
upper and lower, the upper belonging to 
the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rhine, who formerly 
enjoyed the whole. 45 
PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office or 
dignity, eſpecially among the Germans, given 
by the emperor to thoſe who adminiſter ju- 
ſtice in his name to the empire, of which 
there were two, one on the Rhine, who had 
the charge of Franconia and the neighbour- 


other countries ſubject to the Saxon laws 


hence it is, that the elector of Saxony and 


the elector palañne of Bavaria are vicars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdiftions or 


provinces, during the time of an inter-reg=-. 


num by the emperor's death, or otherwiſe. 


In Hungary, it is a title and office next to 


the royal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 
leges are, if the royal line fails, he 2 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 


the king leaves his fon and heir a minor, 
the palatine is the protector and regent of 
the kingdom; it is his privilege to ſummon 
diets; he is likewiſe general of the Hunga- 


rian forces, tho' limited in his commiſſion 


by the king; he is chief miniſter of Juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the differences which may 


ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects; if 


the king goes into the field, the palatine in 
his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant ; he enjoys 


royal authority and prerogative within his 


juriſdiction, and adminiſters juſtice in his 


own name, and by his own officers : For- 
. merly the princes palatine in Germany were 


kings, and upon their being conquered by 
the Romans, tho' they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiction; ſuch a 
count palatine as this William the Conqueror 
made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cheſter in England, to hold 
with the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
as the king himſelf held the crown of Enge 
land; afterwards Edward III. erected 

county palatine of Lancaſter, with the title 
of a duchy, with many of the ſame privi- 
leges of that of Cbeſter; the biſhopricks of 


Ely and Durham are likewiſe counties pas- 
tine, but their juriſdictions are conſiderably 


leſſened, and thrown into the crown by the 
27th of Henry VIII, chap. 24. There is alſo 
mention made of the county palatine of Her- 


PA'LATABLE (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
whe tft, Ln. 


* 


ham, in 33 of Henry VIII. , 10, which 


ing countries, and the other on Saxony and 


the caſting voice, if the votes are equal; if 


. 
25 
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then belonged to the archbiſhop or York, but 
by the 14th of Elixabeth, it was diſſolved, 
550 made part of the county of Nortbumber- 
and. | 7 
PALE (A.) a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe 
have who are troubled with oold, fainting- 
"=, &c. 
PALE (S.) a ſtake or thin board ſtruck into the 
gtound, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail, in 
order to incloſe a garden, &c. and to kee 
out common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in Heral. 
dry, it is one of the ten honourable ordina- 


ſades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- 
_ pend:cularly upright in an eſcutcheon, divid- 
ing it lengthways into three equal parts. 
PA'LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- 
neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. 
PALE'STRA (S.) a public place where the 


ling, running, &c. 


Erecian youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 


| 


_ r:es, fo called from its repreſenting the pali- | 


with rich trappings. 
PALISA DES, PALISA/DOES or PILES (S.) 
in FPort'ftatien, great wooden ſtakes or ſpars | 
fix or ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet long, 
driven three feet into the ground; they are 
panes on :he avenues of all places that may 
carried by aſſault and even by regular at- 
| tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 
Into the ground, ethers angularly ; they are 


tions, and at the gorges of half-moons, and 
other out-works ; the bottom of the ditch is 
alſo paliſadoed, but above all the parapet or 
the covered-way; they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, 
that no interval remain between them more 
- than will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, 
or to thruſt a pike through, 


" ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 


thrown over coffins that move in proceſſion | 
on foot to be buried; but particularly applied 
to the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn by bi- 
Mops in the church of Rome, made of lambs 
_ wool ; ſore ſay it is ſpun by a particular order 
of nuns; it is adorned with ſeveral black 
croſſes; it is not above three fingers broad, 
but has two labels hanging down before and 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhoy's 
neck, when he goes to the altar, over his 
pontifical habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem 
of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the 
ſtray ſheep home upon his ſhoulders ; but the 
moſt effectual fignification was their depen- 
- dence upon the pope, to whom the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury have ſometimes paid 
Foco florins for a pall, without which they 
could not exerciſe their function; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XI. in 


PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ftate for a 
great lady, frequently white, and dreſſed 


alſo placed on the berme or foreland of baſ- | 


PALL (S.) a ſort of mantle or looſe garment, | 


and ſometimes applied to the decent covering | 
made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is | 


the beginning of the 13th century, it was 


f 


PAL 


declared, that an archbiſhop could not calf 
council, bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate Pe) 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till ke 
had received his pall from the ſee of kn 
and that before any archbiſhop had his ju} 
delivered him, he ſhould ſwear fidelity to 
the pope. Pope Innocent III. attemptel w 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſal church 
and particularly on the eaſtern patriarche 
and by a cannon tranſcribed into the deck. 
tals, he appointed the poll to be a mark of 
diſtinction, imitating the plenitude of 250. 
ſtolick power, and that neither the function 
nor the title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſume 
without it; and this not only when 2h. 
ſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch. 
biſhop, but likewiſe in cafe of tranſlations, 
when an archbiſhop was removed from ons 
ſee to another; and which was farther te, 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon 
the tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was no 
permitted he ſhould carry away his pall vic 


him, but apply to the pope for a new one; | 


and to make all ſure, it was ordered by an- 
other cannon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make 
no uſe of the pall he left behind, and that 
every archbiſhop ſhouid be buried in his 
_ pall ; thus the court of Rome fortified their 
claim, and prodigioufly enriched their ex- 
chequer : This cuſtom ſeems originally to 
have ta cen its riſe from the empire, the ful 


being firſt given by the emperors to philoſo- 


phers and learned men, as an honorary di- 
ſtinction for their ſuperior proficiency in am 
end ſciences., In Heraldry, it is a croſs, fe- 
preſenting a biſhop's pall in the form of 2 
great V. The pall or pallium was firſt given 
by the Chriſtian emperors to the prelates, in 
the 4th century, as an ornament and veſt- 
ment of diſtinction of their ſpiritual autho- 


rity over the inferior orders of their churches, 


as the emperors themſelves uſed'it, in token 


of the temporal power they had over thoſe 


of the prelate, and reached down from 
his neck to his heels, and was made of 
wool ; afterwards it was but a kind of ſtole 
which hung before and behind, ornamented 
with four red crofles, &c. 


mg empire; at firſt it covered all the 
1 


PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, low-ſpirited, 


&c, like wine or ſtrong beer, left open ot 


unſtopped, or like a perſon of wit that flag 


P 


% 


in his writings, or has ſpent his ſtock of wit 
and invention, . 


ALLA'/DES (S.) virgins dedicated by the The- 


bans to Jupiter, in this manner; they con- 
ſecrated one of the nobleſt born, and moſt 
beautiful to him, who lay with whom ſhe 


pleaſed, till the time of her natural purga- 


tion, and then ſhe was given to a huſband; 
but after the time of her proſtitution till the 


time of her marriage, ſhe was lamented as 


if ſhe was dead. | 


PALLA/DIUM (s.) the wooden ſtatue of the 


goddeſs Pallas, repreſented with a pike ; on 
4 ; 


\ | 
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3 which was reported always to move | 
_ mages her eyes; the Trajan belie el 
that this wooden. ſtatue fell from heaven be- 
fore the roof of the temple was built; they 
vere told by the oracle of Apollo, that the 
city ſhould be impregnable, fo long as that 
heavenly preſent was in their poſſeſſion ; 
but as ſoon as ever it was carried without 
the walls of the c:ty, its ruin would preſent- 
ly follow; during the fiege of Troy, Drome- 
Js and Ulyſſes entered the citadel by means 
of mines dug under ground; and having 
cut off the guard, brought away this ſta- 
tue; there was one of theſe ſtatues in the 
temple of Veſta at Rome, and another at A- 
ſlem dedicated to Minerva; in the conſecra 
tions of theſe ſtatues, the heathens were very 
ceremonious and ſuperſtitious. 

PA/LLAS (S.) is one of the names of Miner- 
va, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom 
the poets feign to have been bred in Jupiter's 


brain, and that Vulcan was forced to cleave | 
bis ſkull before he could be delivered of her; 


it is alſo the name of Claudius Cæſar's en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to 
be ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches 
by 2,500,900 ſeſterces ; it is alſo the name 
of an [raian prince, ſon to king Evander, 
who joining Æneas at his arrival in Lay, 
behaved very gallantly under him, but at laſt 
was {lain in a duel by Turnus; it is ſaid his 

grave was diſcovered in 1401; and that his 
corpſe was intire, with a very large wound 
upon the breaſt ; over the head is reported 
to be found a perpetual lamp, that no art 
could extinguiſh for a long while, either by 
blowing, pouring water on it, &c. till at laſt 
ſome-body bored a hole in the bottom of the 
lamp, and ſo both deftroyed the curioſity, 
and ſpilt all the noble liquor that had fed the 
flames for about 2500 years; in Painting, 
this goddeſs is repreſented in a blue mantle 
embroidered wich gold. | 


PA'LLATS (S.) two nuts that play in the | 


fang of a crown-wheel of a watch, 
PALLET (S.) with the Painters, a thin, light, 
ſmooth piece of walnut - tree, or other ſolid 
word, whereon they put and mix their co- 
lours; it is commonly in an oval form, 
with a hole cut in it, to put the thumb 
through to hold it by, and to ſtick the pen- 
cils in; among the Porters, it is the forming- 
ſtick with which they faſhion, beat, and 
round their work ; it is of various forms, 
according to the ule it is applied to: in Gild- 
ing, it is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
tail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from off 
the pillow to lay on the work ; in Heraldry, 
it is the half or moiety of the pale, which 
according to the rules of that art muſt not 
be charged with any thing either quick or 
dead, neither muſt it be divided into two 
Parts, though it may into four equal parts, 
one of which is called an endorſe ; it is alſo 
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che name of a ſmall ordinary bed without 
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poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that jt 
may be put or thruſt under a common bed 
in the day-time to make room, ſometimes 
called a trundle-bed, upon account of hay» 
ing wheels to the bedſtead, which are now 
called caſters, . | & 
PA'LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretched 
ſet of men and womcn, whoſe whole delight 
is to live by begging, thieving, &c. or any 
thing but honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the Women g 
about with one, two, or more ſmali chil- 
dren, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
continually crying or making wry faces, as 
though ſtarved with hunger, and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved 
&c. at the ſame time her male companiog 
lies begging in the fields, ſtreets, &c. with 
cleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpears 
wort or arſenick, which draws them ints 
bliſters, or by unſlacked lime and ſoap, tem- 
pered with the ruſt of old iron, which being 
ſpread upon leather, and bound very hard ts 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fleſh appears raw, and ſhocking to the fight ; 
the impoſtor at the ſame time making a hi- 
deons noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
ceives the compaſſionate, charitable, and 
well-diſpoſed paſſengers, whom, when op» 
portunity preſents, he can recover his limbs 
to rob, and even murder, if reſiſted, | 
PA/LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, gif» 
guiſe, colour, excufe, &c, 3 
PALLIA/TION (S.) excuſing, mitigating, 


cloaking, &c. of any thing; in Phyſick, it 


is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of 
an extravagant pain, &c. : 

PA/LLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conduces 
to extenuate, excuſe, hide, cover, &c. 

PA'LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as If it 
were wither'd, deadiſh. 


\ PA/LLIER or PAVLLIER (S.) the name ſome 


builders give to a landing-place in a ſtair» 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the ref, 
and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's breath 
on, that is tired by going up them, 


PALLIFICA/TION (S.) in;4rchiteFure, is the 


driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a foun- 
dation, where the ground is marſhy, oozy, 


Ee. that is to be built upon, or into rivers, 


' where bridges are to be built, &c, 4 
PALM (S.) ſometimes means the jnfide of the 
hand, and ſometimes a meaſure of four fin- 
gers breadth, or about three inches and 3 
half; and ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the ground, 
PALM (V.) to deceive a perſon's fight, by Jug 
gling, ſleight of hand, or legerdemain; alſo 
to cog dice, to conceal cards, &. in 3 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
any manner, | N 
PA/LM-BRANCH or PA/LM-TREE(S.)was 
anciently uſed as an emblem of victory, be- 
ing carried before the conquerot in . 


a 


PAM 


ons and rejoicings, for having overthrown 
the enemy; it was uſed to be alſo preſented 
to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Fericho, from 
one common root it produces a great many 
fuckers, which by their ſpreading form. a 
ſmall foreſt upwards, to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The righteous ſhall 
2 like a palm- tree; it produces its 
ves like. hair upon the top of its trunk; 
there are two ſorts, the male and female; 
the male renders the other fruitful, by means 
of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit ; 
the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 
their extremities hang down towards the 
ground. 
PA/LMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
Kung, or fleight of hand, &c. alſo a pilgrim 
or traveller that goes to viſit holy places, and 
. _ carries a palm-branch in his hand, &c. 
PA'LMER-WORM (S.) a catterpillar with a 
great number of legs or feet, 
PA'LMESTRY or PA'/LMISTRY (S.) the 
- pretended art of knowing not only the diſ- 
poſition and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 
what ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's 


buſineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the | 


infide or palm of his hand. 

PAEMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or fallows before the leaf, and uni- 
verſally the ſhoots or young branches of 
vines and other trees, before the leaves or 

fruit appear. c 

PALPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 
ceived, known, or felt. 

PALPABLENESS (S.) eaſineſs of being felt, 

perceived or known, | 

PAL PITA/TION (S.) a beating, panting, or 
vibration, applied by phyſicians to the mo- 
tion of the heart, pulſe, &c. 

PA/LSICAL (A.) inclined to, or afflicted with 
the diſtemper called the palſy. 

 PA'LSIE and PA'LSY (S. ) a diſeaſe that pre- 

. cludes or ſtops the motion of one or more 

limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 
the patient ; ſome ſorts or degrees of this 
diſtemper are very painful, and others not ; 

_ It is generally incurable, which made Chriſt's 

vas wg the paralytick perſon the greater mi- 

racle, 

A'LTING or PE/LTING (S.) the act of 

wing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a perſon. 

- PA'LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition 

of any thing that is of little or no value 

or eſteem. 

-PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
manly, ungenerous, &c. 

PA/MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 
or feed highly or richly, 8 i 

PA'MPHLET (S.) any ſmall book ftitched or 

unbound ; but particularly one upon a trifling | 

. fubjeR, or but meanly performed, &c. 

PAMPHLETEEF/R (S.) one that writes or 
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PAN (S.) among the Heathens 

of he 2 and — — bod 
as the univerſal deity or god of nature. his 
picture was compoſed of the principal th 
that are viſible, and though his name N. 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed thy 
the heathens have taken many Circumſtances 
of Moſes's life, and applied them to their 20d 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns like 
Moſes 3 he carried a wand in his hand, un 
god of the ſhepherds, of hunters, and county, 
people, &c. - Alſo a general name for x 11 
variety of ſmall containing veſſels, elpecigl 
thoſe made of earthen-ware, and uſed fs 

baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal infn. 
ments of various uſes and ſizes are freq 

called by this name, as frying- pant, wan. 
ing-pans, dripping-pans, baking-pans, Ct. 

PANACE'A (S.) in Pbyſict, is a pretend 
univerſal remedy for all ſorts of diſeaſes, 

PANA'DO (S.) a food or thick gruel made 
boiling bread and water till it is brought 4. 
moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened vill 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fic 
people are fed with it. | 

PA/N-CAKE (S.) a country cake made yith 
milk, eggs, flour, &c. well mixed top- 

er, and ſo put into a frying-pan, that hy 
firſt melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit ſu 
eating, 

PANCA/RPUS (S.) one of the Roman ſben, 
in the amphitheatre, where certain firong 
hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of beat, 
being hired for that purpoſe, 

PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entra 

called the ſweetbread, which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ſome 
perſons ; it is a conglomerated glandule in 
the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomach, 

and faſtened to the great duodenum, aui 
reaches to the liver and the ſpleen; the ut 

and office whereof is to convey a volatile, 
infipid, and lymphatick juice; or, as othen 
wilt have it, a ſort of acid juice, by its oun 
ducts to the duodenum, to promote the fer- 
mentation or volatilization of the chylt, 
and to attemperate and allay the qualities of 
the gall; it is the biggeſt glandule in the 
whole body, 

PA/NDECTS (S.) a name given to books 

treating of all forts of ſubjects or queſtions, 

but particularly given te thoſe ſyſtems 0! 

collections of the civil law that include the 

whole, 

PA'/NDER (s.) a male bawd or pimp, one who 

makes a trade of promoting other perſons 

vices, by adminiſtring fuel to their luſtful 
fires ; alſo one that takes a bribe to hold hi 
tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things he oupht- 

PANDO'RA (S.) a wonderful woman, made 

by Vulcan, upon whom all the gods beſtowed 

ſomething ; as Venus beauty, Pallas wiſdom, 

Mercury eloquence, &c. it is ſaid that Jp” 

ter being angry with Prometheus for 1 

fire from heaven, ſent Pandora with a * 


deals in pamphlets. 


PAN 
tor into the earth, which Epimetbeus, the 
brother of Prometheus, opened, whereupon all 
forts of evils with which it was filled, came 
out and diſperſed themſelves here below, fo 


but hope only, which was found at the bot- 


of 
VANE (.) is an old Engliſh word, fignifying 
2 part of ſome whole thing, from whence a 
s hand, wa ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat 
ind county boards contained within the mbuldings of the 
© for a pre wainſcot of a room, &c. is called a pane, 
$, elpecialy PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory 
ad uſed far or praiſing train, ſomething belonging or 
ietal [nſy. appertaining to praiſe, : 
e frequent iW paNEGY!RICK. (s.) a commendatory | 
ans, Wan, or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be 
ns, Ge. a cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
i pretendy together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where 
ſeales, | © they were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcour- 
el rhade ſes, animated to enterprize by the rehearſal | 
drought a. of great exploits, or refreſhed with divert- 
tened yith ing entertainments; here the poets, orators, 
| and fk hiſtorians, and romancers recited their per- 
formances ; this was called a panegyrick, from 
nade yith whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- 
xed top | mory of thoſe perſons that had deſerved well 
, that by by their extraordinary valour, and that died 
d fit fi fighting for their country; afterwards it be- 
came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates 
an ſhem, to make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks 
in fn to the people for their election, &c. : 
of beatz PANEGY'RIST (S.) one that makes, com- 
ö poſes, or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of 
© entral a prince, great man, &c. 
Ives t PANEGYRI/ZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- 
by fone ſon, to praiſe or extol, &c. 
. 1 PANGS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of 
a , 


pain, violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper. 


m, aui PA NICK or PA NICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden 

the ul ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizes a perſon, 
_ he knows not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſs 
s others 


fright; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 


its own - the mind, | 
he fer- PA'NNEL (S.) an old Engliſh word, that means 
chyle a ſmall part of ſome whole thing, from 
ities of whence in Carpentry, the ſquare within a 
in the moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called 
2 pannel; alſo a ſmall piece or ſlip of parch- 
books ment whereon the names of jurymen in 
ſtions, courts of law are wrote and annexed to the 
ms or writ is thus called; alſo the two plain or 
de the broad parts of a ſaddle, that go, &c, next 
the horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the 
e who horſe from galling, either by the weight of 


dhe rider, or the panniers or other burdens 


uſtful that are laid thereon, 
d his PA'NNIER-MAN (S.) an officer in the inns 
wm of court, who by winding of a horn, or 


ringing of a bell, calls the gentlemen and 
dents to dinner or ſupper, and provides 
muſtard, pepper, and vinegar for the hall, 


purpoſe to carry bread, butter, &c, on horſe- 
back in, Eo 


3s that there remained nothing within it, 


| 
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ledge. | | 
PA/NSWICK or PAY/NSWICE (S.) in Gh 
ceſter ſhire, a pleaſant, commodious, and health=- 
ful town, ſituated on the river Stroud, where 
the woollen manufacture is carried on; the 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 79 computed, and g4 meaſured miles. 
PANT (V.) to fetch Wand quick and ſhort, 
to earneſtly defire or long for any thing. 
PANTALOON'S (S.) garments made far 
merry-andrews, &c. that have the breeches 
and ſtockings of the fame ſtuff, and joineg 
together as one garment. 
PANTHE/A or PANTHE/'AN STATUE (S.] 
a ſtatue ſo compoſed and differently marked, 


or all of the gods, or at leaſt the moſt con- 
fiderable of them, as Jupiter by his thun- 
derbolt, Juno by her crown, Mars by his 
helmet, &c. which were either put over 
their heads, held in their hands, on other 
wiſe diſpoſed of, according to the fancy or 


preſented only the gods, and ſome only the 
goddeſſes, and ſome both. 

PANTHEON (S.) a temple 

gods were ſet up and worſhipped, built by 

Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus, at Rame, 

in a round form, having niches in the wall, 

where the particular image or repreſentation 
of a particular god was ſet up; the gates 
were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 
braſs, and the roof covered with filyer-plate. 

Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Virgin 

Mary, and all the faints, by the name of St. 

Mary de la Rotunda. 

PANTHER (S.) a wild beaſt, ſaid to have 
collectively the fierceneſs of all others; in 
Hieroglyphicks, it is ſaid to repreſent and de- 
note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is ſaid, 
that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin or 
hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
being of a fierce countenance, leſt it ſhould 
fright them away before they come within 
the reach of its paws, he hides his face, by 
covering it with his fore-paws. 


PA/NTING (S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 


quick; alſo longing for, or defiring of ſome- 
thing. 

PA'NTOFFLES or PA/NTABLES (S.) ſlip- 
pers; alſo conditions or articles inſiſted upon 
ſtrenuouſly, 

PANTOQ/METER (S.) a ſort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally fitted for the taking 
or meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, 
diſtances, &0, | bs 

PANTOMTMI (S.) buffoons or ſtage-players 

that ated the humours, defires, and inten- 


tions of the perſons repreſented by e 
only, uſing no words or ſpeeches at all. 


A PA'/NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a houſe, 
PA/NNIERS S.) large deep baſkets made on 


where ſuch dreſſed victuals is put up to be 
. Preſerved, that was not eaten while _— 


| 


PANSO/PHIA (s.) univerſal wiſdom or know- 


that it might ſerve indifferently for any, 


ſkill of the artiſts þ fome of theſe figures re- 


where alt , 


i 


infants, &c. 18 
PAPA' (S.) ſometimes applied to the pope; 
but now commonly uſed by the children of 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for father. 
PA'PACY (S.) the time that any one pope 
rules or governs ; alſo the dignity or office of 


2 pope. > 
PA'PAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 


to the pope. 

PA/PER or PAPY'RUS. (S.) was at firſt, a 
plant or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the 
banks of the Nile; the Egyptians applied it 
to ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, 
ſhoes, cloaths, ſmall boats to ſwim in ypon 
the Mile, and, as paper, to write on, which 
gave name to our preſent writing-paper ; the 
trunk of the ancient Papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a 
needle, and then ſtretched out upon a wet 
fable to the length and breadth of the in- 
tended paper ; thoſe neareſt the pith or heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the 
moſt valuable paper ; vellum, parchment and 
common paper are but late inventions, and 
the effect of neceſſity ; the common paper 
being compoſed of rags beaten to a pulp in 
mills and machines proper for the purpoſe, 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or 
ſheets of various ſizes, &c. 

PA'PIST (S.) a profeſſor of the Romifp reli- 

on. 3 5 

PAPYSTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 

_ pertaining to the Papiſts. | 

PA'/PISTRY or PA/PISM (S.) the doctrine 
and religious principles of the church of 
Rome, ; 4 

PA'PPY (A.) ſoft, ſpongy, hollow, &c. 


PAR (S.) a term in Trade, whereby one thing | 


is ſet or made equal to another, as paiticu- 

larly the coins of one country with thoſe of 

another. 
PA'RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things 
together, or making a parallel or ſimilitude 

of them with any thing elie ; in Scripture, 

1 ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of 
5 expreſſion is called by this name; it was the 
= _ cuſtomary manner for the learned of the 
eaſtern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enig- 
matically, figuratively or ſententiouſly, ; the 

' Prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- 

ner of inſtruction; in the Seriprure, ſome 

parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiftorical 

facts, as that of Dives and Lazarus, the 

Good Samaritan, &c. and jometimes fables 


or fiftions uſed only for the ſake of the mo- 


= ral or application; ſometimes it means a 
3s term of contempt. or reproach, God threat- 
ening his people for their diſobedience to 
make them a parable, by- word or proverb. 

'PARA'BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Grome- 


- 
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PAP (S.) the nipple or teat of a man's or 
woman's breaſt ; alſo a light, innocent food | 
made of water and bread boiled for young | 


and the other curved; and this is generated 

by the cutting a cone, by a plane parallel to 

one of its ſides. 

PARA BOLANS (S.) among the Arciz, 
were a ſort of deſperadoes, gladiators, bs 
prize-fighters, that ran all hazards and gan. 

gers; from whence a certain number of 
clerks, or prieſts of Alexandria were called 
by the ſame name, in the firſt ages of the 
Ae becauſe they couragiouſly and fear. 
leſs of the danger, either of the ſtate or the 
diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to aſſiſt and 
comfort thoſe that had the plague, who were 
obliged to be ſtinted by the biſhop, their 
number being, when- at their own. liberty, 
five or fix hundred, which diſpleaſed the 
Egyptian governors. X : 

PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (A. 
after the manner, or having the properties 
of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierogly. 
phical, &c, | 

PARACE'LSIAN (S.) a follower of the reci. 
pes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſcribing, 

_ uſing, or applying phy ſick. 

PA'RACLETE (S.) fignifies an exhorter, de. 
fender, or comforter, and one that'prays or 
intercedes for another; this name is applied 
in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and ſores 
times to Jeſus Chriſt, 

PARADE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, pomp, boaſting; 
ſo at the marriage or lying - in of princeſſes, 
&c. the ſtate - bed is called the bed of parade; 
in War, it means the place where troops aſ- 
ſemble or draw together, in order to mount 
the guard, be exerciſed, or diſpatched upon 
any expedition; in the art of F. encing, it is 
the ſame with parrying or turning off a puſh 
or ſtroke of the adverſaries, 

PA'RADIGM (S.) an example or copy for 
another to imitate or do ſomething after, 

PARADISE (S.) is a general name for any 

place of pleaſure and happineſs, either ter- 

reftrial or heavenly, and therefore the di- 

vines diſtinguiſh by an additional appella- 

tion, that they may be underſtood which 
they mean; but when the word is uſed fin- 
gly and alone, it commonly is underſtood 
to mean that garden or place, where Adam 
was created, and dwelt in till his fall, and 
from whence he was forced out by the an- 
gel of the Lord: about the fituation of this 


| original faradiſe there have been many anxi- 


ous inquiries, without being able to deter- 
mine the matter; for which reaſon ſome 
have imagined, and perhaps with as much 
probability as the material ones, that the 
deſcription given of it in the ſcripture is an 
allegory, in the ſtile and mau ner of the eaſt· 
ern nations, who exceedingly hy perbolize 
im all their deſcriptions; others have placed 
it in the third heaven, in the orb of the 
moon, and in the moon itſeif, in the mid- 


dle region of the air, above the earth, ina 


diſtant place concealed from the knowledge 


ty, circumſcribed by two lines, one right, 


of men, in the place where now the Caſper 
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ſea is under the arctick and to the 
utmoſt ſouthern regions; in ſhort, ' there is 
hardly any part of the world, in which it 

has not been ſought for, but without ſuc- 


— of Paradiſe, a Bird that has curious 
feathers, delicately variegated, and is faid to 
de unknown whence it comes, or whither it 


| 


with Cardamum. 48 
PA/RADOX (S.) is a ſeeming contradiction or 
untruth, though in reality it is an abſolute 


certainty. 
JARADROME- (S.) a walk or gallery that is 
open at top without any covering, 
PA/RAGON (S.) a perfect copy, model, or 
; alſo one of equal dignity or degree 

alſo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 
led, either for beauty or other perfections. 
PARAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 
or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is compleat ; 
fo that what follows is either u 
ſubject, or a further illuſtration of what went 
before. : ; 25 
PARALVPSIS (S.) a figure in Rhetorich, in 
the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 
ing profeſſion of neglet, inſiſts or argues 
! 


* 


lrgely and fully upon the ſubject intended. 

PA/RALLAX (S.) fignifies change or varia- 
tion; but in Aſtronomy, is applied to the de- 
viation or error -of the fight, occafioned by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperficies of the earth 
to 2 ſtar, or other phenomenon. in heaven, 
from the term of another line projected from 
the center of the earth to the body of the 
fame ſtar, or other phænomenon in the plate 
where it truly is; for when we obſerve the 
ſtars from the earth's ſuperficies, which is 
about 303 5 miles from its center, it muſt 
needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 


be different from what we now. make; fo 
that the ſtar, &c. would ſeem to have a 
quite different ſituation; and this is greater 
or leſſer, according as the ſtar, &c. is more 


| 


not being vertical, projeRts his beams, as it 
- were on one fide, and fo to the center and 
ſuperficies of the earth; for when it is ver- 
tical, caſting its beams directly to the ſuperfi- 
les, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
is juſt under, and ſo- ſuffer no j 
therefore the farther they are from the ze 
nith, and neater the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax, Comets and new appearances 
e aery region ſuffer the greateſt parallax ; 

next the moon, and other planets, to whom 
the earth bears ſome ſenſible” proportionate 
dull; but higher, as in the ſphere of the 
fixed ſtars, to which the whole earth js but 
28 a point, there is no parallax; nor is it ſen- 


right line from the center of the earth, would | 


or leſs diſtant from the earth; beſides, it has | 
place in a ray obliquely caſt, or when a ftar | 
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Fiat of Paradiſe, in Pbyſicl, is the ſame |” 


| 


ible in Saturn and Jupiter, bat in Mar, in 


„5 
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PAR 
Apogeon ſcarce any thing at all; Sol generally 
three minutes, Venus and. Me ſcarce any. 

thing; but the moon, when near the hori- 
20n, almoſt a whole degree, and always ap» 
pears lower than indeed the is; by help of 
this eee we find the diſtance of the pla- 
nets themſelves, and from the earth, 
the time of their true conjunction, and eſpe - 
cially diſtinguiſh the truę moment of eclipſes 
from the apparent one; and this is variouſly 
denominated, according as it is applied; as, 
the horisontal parallax, the parade of la- 
decli- 


titude, of longitude, of aſcenſion, of 
nation, &c. : 8 
PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
be at a certain equal diſtance in all parts from 
: 8 &c. whether they be lines, circles, 
planes, rays, &, „ 
PA RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 
or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one another.” * : © © 
PARALLE'/LOGRAM (S.) in Ceometry, is a. 
quadrilateral or four fided figure, whoſe two 
oppolite ſides are parallel; but in a more 
articular manner applied to thoſe figures 
whoſe fides are longer the one than the o- 
ther, and at the ſame time dicular to 
one another, vulgarly called a long ſquare ; 
_ alfo a device or contrivance- for an inſtru- 
ment or ruler with ſliding ſockets, to be fet 
to any proportion for the enlarging or dimi- 
niſhing any map, or other draught. * 
PARALLEL RULER (S.) an inſtrument ſo 
contrived with fcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one — — 
being ſet eve „ particularly "uſed by 
thoſe who A2 or etch F chird@are. | 7 
PARALLEL. (S.) any thing that is mutually 
equal in degree, place, &c. to another; alſo 
a fimilar or like caſe or Fa" = 2 
parallel one; it is particu u ö 
8 for circles or lines equally diſ- 
tant from each other in all their parts, which 
necefſarily muſt prevent their coming te 
touch each other, oy infinitely extended; 
it Is alſo a geographical or aftronomical term 
that expreſſes thoſe circles that are” equally 
diftant from the equator ; for thoſe people or 
inbabitants that are in the ſame diſtance from 
the equator towards the ſame pole, are ſaid do 
be in the ſame parallel, though many thou- 
ſand miles diftant from each other, theſe 
| parallels running eaſt and welt about the globe, 
Tikes the equator, only that is a great circle, 
and theſe are all leſſer ones, diminiſhing gra- 
dually till they end in the pole. 1 
PARALLEL. SPHERE G5 is ſuck a fitua- 
tion in reſpeR to place that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon, 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, of ftars, 
in the diurnal revolution, 2 * cor 
deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 
rizon; the earth is thus poſited under the 
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. poles, where the year and the day ſeem to 
be the ſame, wiz, fix months light, and fix 
. months darkneſs, | | 
PA'RALOGISM (S.) a fallacious or ſophiſtical 
way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe 
concluſion is drawn from true propoſitions, 
or when a propoſition is paſſed by, which 
ought to have been proved by the way, or. 
ſome fault committed in a demonſtration, 
that permits conſequences to be diawn as 
true from principles that are falſe, or not 
proved, N . 
PARALOGTZE.(V.). to argue or reaſon falſe- 
ly or ſophiſtically. 1 
PARALY'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the diſeaie called the palſey. | 
PARALY'TICE (S.) a perſon afflicted with 
the palſey. - | 


* 


PARA METER (s.) in Geometry, is a con- 


ſtant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec- 
tions, called alſo lactus rectum; in the Ellipfes |. 


and Hyperbola, it is a third proportional to 
, _ the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 
PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofiy, great, or 
above all, ſupream. „ 
PARAM OUR (S.) a lover, or ſweetheart. 
PA'RANYMPH (S.) among the Ancients, 
and eſpecially among the s; he was a 
perſon who was the witneſs of the tokens of 


their religion; beſides which he had the care, 
regulation, and direction of the feſtival en- 
tertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a 
- ſappolition that the bridegroom was ſuſh- 
. ©, ciently engaged with the bulineſs of the day; 
this perſon. in the New Teſtament, is ſome- 
times tranfſated the ruler of the feaſt; this 
was common to. other. people as well as the 


| 


pPreſidents were commonly choſe from among 
the prieſts, that ſo nothing might be acted 


_ ad. morality ; ſomething of this till remains 


nſual to have what is called a father to give 
the bride away, upon a ſuppoſition that no 


without the conſent of her parents or friends. 
> PARAPE'/GMA (S.) in ancient times, was a 
table or braſs plate, whereon the laws, or- 
dinances, and proclamatiomof a city or people 
were engraved, and ſet upon a_publiok pillar, 
0 be ſeen and read by all; ſomething like 


tions, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders, 
ec. to be printed and put upon the exchange, 

town-bouſe dqor, and other publick places; 
zit was alfo | 
- whereofi was. wrote the almanack for the 


the rifings and ſettings of the ſun, moon, 
fart, &c. it is alſo the name of thoſe tables 
c. whereon aſtrologers draw their ſchemes 
or figure to reſolve queſtions, according to 


the bride's virginity, according to the rites of | 


Feu; and it is related by ſome, that theſe | 


. contrary to the law or the rules of decency | 


even in our cuſtoms of matrimony, where it is | 


. young woman will act ſo ſolemn a thing 


— — 
" 


- which is till in uſe, eſpecially in corporg- | 


e name of a publick table, | 


eurrent. year, before the invention of printing, 
whereon was inſerted the ſeaſons of the year, | 


at 
SORE, 


PA/RAPET or BREA'ST-WORK (S). in 
; Fartification, is a work raiſed on Purpoſe tg 
cover the men on the ramparts, baftign 
Kc. from the enemy's cannon and ſmaj 
ſhot, which is made of earth only, without 
any ſtenes or bricks, io prevent any miſchief 
being done by tneir breaking or ſplintering; 
it is commonly 18 or 20 foot thick, fix ſour 
high towards the place, and four or five w. 
wards the campaign, which difference of the 
height makes the glacis or ſlope for the 
muſketeeis to fire don into a ditch, or xt 
leaft upon the counterſcarpe ; when there is 
not time to throw them up thus regular, 
they are ſometimes made with barrels, gi. 
bions, &c. interſperſed with bags of earth. 
PA'RAPH or PARA PHE (S.) a mark o: 
ſignature of a knot, flouriſh, &c, that i; 
| cuſtomarily made by people who have cccafion 
to ſign their name often, to prevent thei 
being counterfeited. 
PARAPHE'RNA or PARAPHERNALIA 
(S.) in the Civil Law, ate thoſe goods br 
effects which a wife brings her huſband oer 
and above her dowry, and which are to u- 
main after. marriage at her own diſpoſal er- 
cluſive of her huſband. 0 | 
PA'RAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, 
or more large and full expreſſion of ary 
thing, the meaning whereof ſeems to be 
dubious, uncertain, or difficult; there is 2 
famous one upon the Old Teſtament, called 
the (Halde Parapbraſe or Targum; the ge- 
neral ignorance of the JerZos in the Hebrew 
tongue, after the Babyloniſb captivity, made it 
neceſſary to tranſlate the. Bible into Chalde, 
which was neither done by one author, nor 
at one time, hor upon the whole of the Old 
Teſtament; the firſt was done by Orc, 
upon the Pentateuch, who according to the 
Hebrew hiſtorians was a proſelyte about the 
time of our Saviour; there are alſo ſeven! 
others upon the ſame, as that of Theadetior, 
the Feruſalem Targum, and ſeveral others upon 
- Other parts, 1 
PA RAPHRASE (V.) to enlarge, comment, 
expound, explain, or clear up difficulties. 
PA'RAPHRAST (S.) a writer, commenta- 
tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer of diffi- 
culties. | 


>: 


PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing or 
comment, whereby any thing is endeavonred 
to be explained, or made more eaſy to the 
underftanding, by being more fully expreſſed; 
| ſomething belonging to, or done by way of 
- - pataphraſe., _ Pan ae 

PARAPHY MO/SIS or PERIPHUMO'SIS 
(S.] a diſtemper or natural deficiency that 
contracts the præpuce fo. much, that it will 
not rightly cover the head or glands of the 
penis; alſo a narrowneſs or contraction of the 
womb. ; 


PARASANG 8.) a Guprefbical meaſure 


uſed among the Perſſunt, of about four 


2 She ales of that art. g 


| * Englifs miles in length, 


PARASCEVE 
5 


PAR 
PARASCE/VE 


ration for any feſtival, or what we commonly 
call the eve or day before; the Jus being very 
ſtrict obſervers of their Sabbath, prepared and 
ſet all things in order on the Friday, that fo 
nothing but the works of abſolute neceſſity 
might be done on the Sabbath, _ 
PARASELE/NE (S.) a mock moon or meteor 


that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes the I 


reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, in 


which there is ſometimes the appearance of | 


one, two, or more moons. BN 
PA/RASITE (S.) originally meant a king or 
chief among the prieſts ; ſometimes the 
prieft's gueſt, whom he invited to eat part 
of the feaſt or ſacrifice ; from whence it is 
now applied to one who creeps into houſes 
for a dinner, and to render himſelf agreeable, 
flatters or praiſes every thing the maſter ſays 


br does. 2 Pas | 


tical, mean, feaſting at another's ex- 


pence,” &c, from thence the Betaniſis call a | 
fort of diminitive plants growing on trees, 


that live, thrive, and feed wholly upon 
others, paraſitical plants. 
PARASO'L (S.) a ſmall umbrella, hat, &c. 
carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 8 | 
PARA!THESIS (s.) a Grammatice! term for 
two ſubſtantives ' that are' put in the ſame 
caſe, which the Latins tall appoſition; alſo 
among the Printers, that matter that is con- 
tained within two crotchets is ſo called; and 
with the Orators, when in an oration or 
ſpeech they juſt touch upon or mention a 
thing, whieh they promiſe more fully to diſ- 
courſe upon another time, is called by this 
1 e f 
PARAVATL (S.) the Lam term for an under- 
tenant, for one that ocupies what another 
holds in- fee from a th ire. 1 


PA'RBOIL (V.) to ew or boil meat but half, 


or but Nightly, and not ſufficient to eat, | 


preſcribed by ſome as an expedient to prevent 


tender fleſh from ſtinking in hot weather, 
and ſo keeping it till it is wanted to be dreſſed 


for eating. | | | 
PA'RBUNCLE (S.) in a Ship, is a rope uſed 
inſtead of a | 
goods in and out of the ſhip's hole, &c. 
ARC (S.) according to the old Poets, was 
the name of the three fatal fiſters, Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos, which ſome calf. the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, others of 
the Night, Chaos, Neceſſiy, Qc. they were 
the goddeſſes of 1 which directed the 
aread of man's life; the youngeſt held the 
diſtaff, and drew the thread; the ſecond 
rolled it upon the ſpindle, and the third 
drew it off, whereupon enſued death; Clo- 
tho is repreſented dreſſed 
different colours, with' a crown upon 
head, ornamented with ſeven ſtars, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand; Lachefis in a 
tobe powdered with ſtars, with ſeveral ſpin- 


$.) the time or day of prepa- | 


pair of ſlings, to hoiſe heavy |. 


in a long gown of |: at Re 
2 her | PARCHMENT (S.) is a. chin fort of leather 
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dles in her hand; and erqpos dreſſed in 
black, cutting a thread with a paif of ſeiz- 


PA'RCEL, (S.) a part, portion, or bundle of 
' ſome great quantity, or a bundle or quantity. 
' conſidered abſolutely, _ -_ V 
PARCEL (V.) to divide, diſtribute, or allot 
goods into parts or parcels on ſhip- board, or 


. 
6 — 
2 * *% * 


# 


elſewhere. | 3 
PA/RCEL-MAKERS (S.) two officers in the 
Exchequer, who make out the parcels of 
eſcheators accounts, and deliver them to one 
of the auditors of that court. . 
PA/RCENERS (S.) is a Law term for daugh- 
ters or fiſters that are heireſſes to an eſtate, 
&c, who are together conſidered but as one 
heir; if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf- ſame land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Eaſter 
until Lammas, and to her heirs 3 or the one 
ſhall have it the firft year, and the other the 
* ſecond, there it is one ſelf-ſame land, where 
in two perſons have ſeveral inheritapces at 
ſeveral times; ſo it is if two co-parceners 
' have two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and 
they make partition that the one ſhall have 
one manor for a year, and the other the 1 
other manor for the ſame year; and the 4 
next year ſhe that had the one manor ſhalt \ 
have the other, and fo alternately for ever; 
if an earl that hath his dignity. to him ane 
his heirs dieth, having iſſue one daughter, * "2 
for there is no incertainty, but only. one 
daughter, the dignity ſhall deſcend to her, - --- 8 
and her poſterity, as well as any other inhe- 
ritance; but where there is more daughters + - © "i 
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than one, the eldeſt ſhall not have the dig- 
| nity and power of the earl, that is, tobe a 
counteſs; but the king as ſovereign- of be- 2x5 


- *nour and dignity, may for the incertaint b- 
ters he pleaſeth 5 but there is a differente be- a «2M 
tween a dignity or name of nobility, and an 


office of honour; ſor if a man hold a manar * 8 
of the king to be high conſtable of 3217 _ 
and die, having iſſue two daughters, the eldeſt. | 
daughter takes a huſband, he. ſhall execute 
the office ſolely, and before marriage it ſhall. 
be executed by ſome ſufficient deputy ;- but 
the crown deſcends. to the daughier 
- alone, and her poſterity; in Kent, Fc. cuſſom 
bas made the ſons of him Who dies pollefled / 
pf lands in givel kind, to be parceners. 
PARCH (Ve) to ſcoreh, burn, or dry up they 
moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c.. by 
: the heat of the ſun, fire, ge. 
PA'RCHING (S.) the act of burning, ſcoxch- 
ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in land, 
grain, &c,. of S A 
PA'RCHINGNESS (s.) the nature or, quality _. 
of the ſun, fire, &c. When very intenſely +5 
acting upon the earth, grain, &. 


— — 


dreſſed in a particular manner in alum, &Cc. - 


wade of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, kids sse 
= i ä 


| 


 _ eongregation went to the ſynagogue, and 


' 


PARE (v.) to trim or cut off the waſte or 


k ing of accompts, &c, 
PA'RD 


PARDON (V.) to 2 58 crime or offence 


an thing amiſs. 
PA'RDONABLE (A.) that may be forgiven] 
odr excuſed, | 
PA'RDONABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- 


PAREGO/RICKS (s.) anodyne medicines, or 
_ fuch az are peculiarly applied to the aſſuatzing 


: Pain, Kc. 
 PARPLIA, PARF/LIUM, or PARHE'LION 


n glaſs they receive, and ſo lively repreſent 


TORT ENVY TRE! * 8 7 + 4 ** 
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calves, and uſed for the purpoſes of writing 
inſtruments or deeds of conveyance, engroſfing 
acts of parliament, &c. binding of books for 


ON (S.) a free and voluntary act of 
forgiving a perſon ſome great fault or crime, 
that he hath committed againſt the publick 
laws of God or his country, or the private 
,commands of his parents or ſuperiors. The 
| Fervs have a feaſt called the day of pardon or 
propitiation, celebrated on the Toth of the 
month Tiſri, anſwering to our September, on 
which ceafed from all works, as on the 
Sabbath, and abſtained from food till even- 
ing ; thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution = _ _ | _ wages, 
they begged pardon of thoſe oftend- 
| ot. ind | Le thoſe who had injured them, 
gave alms, and did all os rat op to 3 
true repentance; a upper, ſever 
Tad Kur, in white, and e the 


ſynagogue without ſhoes, which all that | 


night was illuminated with lamps and ſmall 


wax candles, where every nation, according | 


to its cuſtoms, made divers prayers and con- 
feſſions, which laſted above three hours; 
ſame ſpent the whole night in the ſynagogue, 
praying to God, and repeating of pſalms ; a- 
| 6 break of day the next day, the whole 


continued there till evening, when upon ap- 
ce of the ſtars, a horn was ſounded to 

gnify the faſt was over, when ſaluting each 
other with wiſhes for health and proſperity, 


in pretending mon 
nothing but a real reformation and God's 
"mercy can effect. 


committed, by not only remitting the pu- 
'niſhment, but alſo receiving the party into 
favour again, as though he had never done 


cumftance of an act committed againſt certain 
laws, that may render it capable of being 
remitted or forgiven | 


uous of roots, fruits, &c. alſo 
to curtail or make a thing leſs than it was. 
before; to abridge or take away privileges. 


(S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſolar 
beams in hollow wateriſh clouds, which like 


2 
— 


hs image, that it ſeems or appears another 


. ö e 


fun, and makes it to a vulgar : 
to diſtinguiſh the falſe 8 . 
for ſometimes the reflexion is ſingle, _ 
on one fide; ſometimes double on ehe 
ſide, and the true ſun in the middle ; theſe 
appearances are | generally prognoſtickz 9 
rain. | 
PAREMPTOYSIS (S.) in general, means 
thing coming or falling in between another, 
PARENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 
of any perſon, from whom the deſcent i; 
denominated noble or baſe, honourable d 
mean, &Cc. : 5 
PARE'NTAL (A.) the love, care, or other 
good offices of parents. | 
PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts that 
the ancients made at the interment, or in 
honour of their parents, | 
PARENTHESIS (S.) ſomething inſerted he. 
tween another; ſo in Printing or Writing, 1 
ſentence, either by way of comment or other. 
wiſe, that is inſerted between others, and in. 
cluded between two marks, thus () is 
called, the ſenſe being compleat without tha 
PARENTS (S.) 

A'RENTS (S.) are properly only the father 
and mother of children ; SA it b often, and 
7 in the ſcripture, applied to all thoſe 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a di. 
rect line; ſtrict commands are laid upon 
children to obey, honour, and teſpect their 
parents; and difobedient, ſtubborn, refrac- 
tory children were puniſhed with being 
brought without the gates of the city, and 
there ſtoned to death by the Jewiſb law; 
among the Heathens, children were ſo much 
at the diſpoſal of the #arents, that if the a- 
thers did not think fit to receive them at 
their birth, they had the liberty to expoſe 
them, and in ſome places to kill them; a 

to education, the Greeks uſed to teach their 
children letters and ſwimming ; the meaner 
; ſort brought them up to huſbandry, mer- 
chandize, or mechanick trades 3 the people 
of faſhion cauſed them to be taught mulick, 
philoſophy, riding the great horſe, fencing, 
and hunting ; when they were marriageable, 
the contract was void without the conſent 
of the parents; the Aberiant allowed a fa- 
ther to abdicate his ſon, by. firſt declaring his 
reaſons in court, which, if approved, the 
oor made publick proclamation thereof; 
ter which the fon was legally ſtruck eut 
of the family, and made uncapable of being 
his father's heir ; before Solon reſtrained it, 
the parents had power to ſell their children, 
which was alſo practiſed among the Rr 
mans; by the Athenian laws, the part: 
might have an action of ingratitude againſt 
ſtubborn and rebellious children, which 
would extend ſo far as to difable them from 
holding any office, for though they were 
actually choſen irfto a poſt, they might be 
ſtruck out of the liſt of the magiſtracy; 


. bad beaten his parents, or not 


Ener. 
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allowed them the conveniency of his houſe, 
and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned an 
infamous perſon ; and this was a ſort of ex- 
communication, for thoſe under this cenſure 
were neither admitted to civil commerce nor 
the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 
tried by the judges in court with the utmoſt 
Glemnity ; and if any one that was caſt 
ventured to appear at a publick meeting, in 
a temple, or upon any ſolemn occafion, he 
was immediately ſeized, carried into court, 
and after conviction fined, and kept in irons 


| PAN 
of churches ; 1. The head church or biſhop's 
ſee 3 2. Churches of a lower rank, which had 
the right of ſepulture, baptiſm. and tythes 3 
3. Thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, bit 
not frequented ; 4. Field churches or oratories, 


which had no right of burial ; the ſecond 
of which appears to he the original parochial 


. churches, which as they became too large 
were diminiſhed, by taking others out of 


them, ſo that the general part of the preſent 
diviſions of pariſhes is ſuppoſed to be older than 
the Norman conqueſt, | 


till the fine was diſcharged ; but this law PARTSHIONER (S.) one who dwells in and 


did not extend to baſtards ;z the ſons uſed to 
carry the father's corpſe to the grave, tho' 


has a right to the benefits of any particular 
diftrit, diviſion, or pariſh, | 


they were perſons of the firſt rank or qua- PARITY (S.) equality, or one thing that is 28 


lity ; this ſometimes had its ill effects, by 


much as another, 


them the gods of their family. 

PARERGA (S.) any thing added to another 
by way appendix, ornament, or filling up a 
yacancy, as carving in Acbitecture, flowers, 
foliages, copartments, &c. in Painting. 

PARGET or PA'RGETING (S.) ſtuff 
or materials wherewith walls are covered 
or plaiſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and 
ſometimes without hair; alſo the act of lay- 
inz the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon the 
walls, &c. 

PARGETER (S.) one who covers walls with" 
mortar, &c. vulgarly called a plaiſterer, 

PARIAN MARBLE (S.) a ſuperfine white 
fort of marble, got in the iſte of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago ; it is ſup- 
poſed, that it was of this fort that David 
prepared great. quantities for the building of | 
the temple, and that the magnificent hall 
where king Abaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
feaſts was paved with Parian marble, inter- 


ſperſed with emeralds ; the greateſt part of | P 


the moſt beautiful works of the ancients 
were made of this marble, 
PA'RISHES (S.) are certain diftributions of a 


country into many ſmall parcels, the bounds | 


of which depend upon antient and imme- 
morial cuſtom, to which there are proper 
officers aſſigned, and a miniſter for eceleſiaſ- 
tical affairs; for at firſt they were not limited 
by act of parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 
commiſſions; but were fixed as the circum- 
ſtances of times, places and perſons happened, 
to make them greater or leſler ; at the firſt 
beginning of Chriſtianity there were no 
ſuch parochial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 
England, as there are now ; for the biſhops 
and their clergy lived in common, and before 

the number of Chriſtians was very great, 
the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach to 
the people as they ſaw occaſion ; but after 
the generality of the inhabitants had embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, this oceafional going from 
Place to place was found very inconvenient, 
ee the bounds of ſettled or paro- 
chial cures were found neceſſary to be de- 


termined ; there was a fqur-fold Ame 


tract of ground jncloſed, in which beaſts of 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or rich commoner ; for the pre- 
ſervation of which there are many ſeveie 
laws; in War, a poſt in the camp, out of 
cannon ſhot of the enemy, and fortified,. to 
ſecure the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen 
do duty, is called the park of artillery, of 
which every attack at a fiege has one ; 
there is alſo a place appointed in the rear of 
every regiment, for ſuttlers and others to bring 
neceſſaries to ſell and furniſh the army with, 
called the park of proviſion. | 


PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute, or talk 


ing about any thing, eſpecially in Mar, 
when any thing is defired by the befiegers, 
or the beſieged, they beat 2 drum, which they 
call beating a parle, or deſire the hoſtilities to 
ceaſe, while ſome propoſals are made, or 
action done, ce. : 


A'RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 


the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature 
in France; in England, it is the higheſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juf- 
tice, conſiſting heretofore of the king, the 
lords of parliament, and the commons z and 
again, the lords, wiz, ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires, or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and- burgeſſes out. of 
boroughs, all which have voices and ſuffrages 
in parliament; of the members of this court 
ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noblemen z 
ſome by creation, as nobles newly made 3 
ſome by ſucceflion, as biſhops ; and ſome. by 
election, as the knights, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes; in the lords houſe they begin at the 
youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by the 
words content, or not content; the commons 
give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or 
10] and if the number be diſputed, two are 
appointed to umber them, one for the gen 
and the ofzer for the no's, the yea's going 
out, and the 0's fitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe. It is ſuppoſed te 


be called Parliament, from che French word 
2 3 5 ci 


PAR 


parler la ment, becauſe every member of the | 


Court ſhould fincerely and diſcretely ſpeak his 
mind, judgment, or opinion, for the general 
benefit of the commonwealth ; this court by 
the French is called les etats, or J aſſembles des 
etats; by the Germans a diet, and in the 
legal writs, the common council of the king- 
dom of England; the juriſdiction of this court 
extends to the making, explaining, enlarging, 
diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, or revi- 
ving laws, ſtatutes, acts and. orninances, con- 
cerning matters ecclefiaſtical, capital, crimi- 
nal, common, civil, martial, maritime, &c. 
The aſſembly of the three eſtates was called a 

rliament, but without all three it was no 

inding act; the lords and commons prepare 


and paſs every law, or intended law firſt, and 


then the king aſſents to it, which is uſually 
the laſt day of the parliament, or ſeſſions, 
from which time it is an act; but if the time 
be not ſpecified, when the act ſhall firſt take 
effect, it ſhall be counted from the firſt day 
of the parliament; but if there have been di - 
vers prorogations, and in the ſecond or third 
ſieſſion an act is made, this ſhall not have 
relation to the day of the parliament, viz, to 
the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but only to 
the firſt day of that ſeſſion, wherein it was 
made, The principal end of calling parlia- 
ments, is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe 
miſchiefs or inconveniencies that daily hap- 
pen by the varying the circumſtances of the 
times: Till the conqueſt, the great council 
conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 


mons not being ſummoned till anno 1217, 


when the firft writs bear date 49 Henry III. 
They are ſummoned, prorogued, and diſſol- 
ved by the king; nor is it eſteemed a parlia- 
ment without the king's preſence, mediately, 
or immediately; at firſt they were called 
anew every year, aftewards they were kept 
fitting a much longer time, and ſometimes 

diſcontinued for ſeveral years, both which 
being found inconvenient, king William III. 
| paſſed an act to reſtrain parliaments to three 
years or ſeſſions; and by 3 George I. it has 
been lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 
now ftands ; anciently all people had votes 
in the election, but Henry VI. paſſed an act, 
that none but freeholders refiding in the 
county, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly 
revenue of 40s. ſhould vote, and that none 
under 21 years of age ſhonld be choſen ; and 
that the members might attend, they and all 


their menial ſervants were privileged from all] 


- arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, &c. for 
_ debts, treſpaſſes, &c. but not againſt arreſts 
for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace ; 
the place of meeting is wholly at the king's 


pleaſure, but for many years paſt it has been | 


held at the palace at Veſtminſter, the lords 


and commons each in diftin& apartments; 


in the lords houſe or apartment the princes 
of the blood are placed in diſtin ſeats, the 


great officers of ſtate, dukes, marquiſſes and | | 


— 


PAR 
biſhops on forms, and the viſcounts and ha. 


rons on others acroſs the houſe, all accotin 
to their order of creation, place, &c. 10 


PARLIA] 


ing, agr 


commons fit promiſcuouſly, only the lament: 
has a chair * the 55 I 95 nie 
and his aſſiſtant a table near him; hg, Arbe 
any buſineſs be done, all the members of dhe . 
houſe of commons take the oaths, and ſub. in Mor: 
ſcribe their opinions againft tranſubſanta. where P 
tion, &c, the lords take the ſame teſ 7775 
tho* they do not ſwear: The houſe of lord PA 2 7 
is the ſovereign court of juſtice of the 9 
and the dernier reſort; the houſe of com. 3 
mons the grand inqueſt, but no court ( 0b 
juſtice'z any member may move to have n 
bill brought in, which upon queſtion put, =. 
if the majority agree, the mover and fone Fr 1200 
others are ordered to prepare and bring it in; OD 
notice being given of its being ready, a time Pa t 
is appointed for a reading, which being done En | 
by the clerk, the ſpeaker reads an abfin8 725 
thereof, and then puts the queſtion whether 97 
it ſhall have a ſecond reading; after a fe. p 1800 
cond reading the queſtion is, whether it fhal K. 1 
be committed, which, if of great importance, 125 
is to a committee of the whole houſe; if of on . 
leſſer moment, to a private committee, any 1 70 
member naming the perſons; the commit. 602 le 
tee appointed, and a chairman choſen, he ot the 
reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, pus a 
every Qauſe to the queſtion, fills up blanks, ae 
and makes amendments according to the o- PARO! 
- pinion of the majority; this being done, he of dif 
makes his report. at the fide-bar of the Ht 
houſe, reads all the additions and emendz- 8 
tions, &c. and moves for leave to bring up ata 
the report to the table, which being granted, Gin 
he delivers it to the clerk, who reads the PARR: 
amendments, &c. then the ſpeaker puts the WY 
queſtion whether they ſhall be read a fecond falten 
time, which, if agreed to, he reads them rived 
himſelf; to ſo many of theſe amendments, - topetl 
as the houſe approves of, the queſtion is obs! 
put, whether the bill thus altered and amend- PARR 
ed ſhall be engroſſed and writ fair in parch- van” 
ment, and read a third time; when it i ia 
engroſſed, the ſpeaker holding it in his hand, fathe 
, aſks if it ſhall paſs ; if the majority agrees, conſp 
the clerk endorſes, Soit baille aux ſeigneur, when 
or in the houſe of lords, Sort baitle aux con- ' again 
munes; if a bill be rejected, it muſt not be * 
propoſed any more that ſeſſion; forty mem- crime 
bers conſtitute a houſe of commons, and "the 
eight a committee; when a member of the whic 
houſe of commons wants to ſpeak, he ftands facto 
up, uncovers, and directs his ſpeech to the have 
ſpeaker only; if what he ſays be anſwered, | to pe 
he muſt not reply the ſame day, unleſs per- duri! 
ſonally reflected on; nor may any perm the « 
ſpeak: more than once to the ſame bill the after 
ſame day; anciently other meetings of con. in - 
fiderable moment went by this name and ape, 
even to this day an aſſembly of the tuo the 
Temples, called to conſult of their common droy 
grac 


affairs, goes by this name, PAR- 


\ 


MRLIAME/NTARY (A.) ſomething belong- 


PAROXISM (S.) a fit, is part of the period 


PA'RRICIDE (S.) ſometimes means the ac- 
tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does | 
the act of killing or**murdering his parents, | 
father or mother; and ſometimes means a] 


PAR 


ing, agreeable to, or after the manner of par- 
laments. 23 
pARL OUR or PA RL OR (S.) among the 
ArchiteFs, is a convenient lower room, ap- 
opriated to the uſe, of entertaining viſitors; 
in Menaſleries, it is a ſmall room or cloſet, 
where people talk to the nuns thro” a grated | 


window. . 
PARMESAN (S.) a ſuperfine, rich, delicious 


ſort of cheeſe. ; TI” 
PARO/CHIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 


| 


1 


iſh, | 
RO Dick DEGREES (S.) among the A. 


ebraiſts, are thoſe terms of an equation whoſe | 


_ FAR 
he was to have his hands cut off, The old 
£g yptians uſed to run ſharp reeds into every 


part of the bodies of parricides, and after 


having thus wounded almoſt every part, threw 
ous upon a heap of thorns, and ſet fire to 
them. 5 | 
PA'RROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 
eaſily be taught to ſpeak, fing, &c. very 
much like a human creature; alſo a nick- 
name for a prating perſon, man or woman, 
that talks without reaſoning, and all whatever 
he hears another ſay. h 
PA'RRYING (S.) putting afide, or waving 
the thruſts or ſtrokes that another intends to 
give me. = 1 


« indices aſcend or deſcend orderly, according to | PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for that 


an arithmetical progreſſion, 


PA/RODY (S.) a national or common proverb, | 


or 2 burleſque way of applying the poetical 
compoſitions or rhymes of one perfon to thoſe 


| ſchool exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives an 
account of every particular word of his leſſon, 
and quotes authorities or Grammar-rules for 
what he ſays. 


ol another, in order to make the perſon or | PARSIMO'NIOUS (A.) faving, covetous, 


PARO/L (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
&c, made verbally to or between different 
parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt ob- 


the matter appear ridiculons, 
| 
4 
g 


ligation for the performance of the covenant ; | 
'PA/RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and palatable 


ſo i leaſe parel of lands or tenements, &c. 


or the letting a priſoner of war go for a 
certain time, &c. are ſo many acts of this | 


nature, 


of diſeaſes, whereby they encreaſe and grow 
worſe ; it is either ordinate, - which returns at 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 


ordinate, that has no certain time, but comes | 


ſometimes one day and ſometimes another. 


PA'RRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, | 


ribs, and ropes, which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and ſo con- 

trived, that the yard may ſlide up eaſily, which 
' together with the breaſt ropes hold the yard 

cloſe to the maſt, f 1 


conſpirator againſt the common-wealth 
Where he lives; the Romans made no law 
againſt theſe -execrable perſons, as ſuppoſing 


Crimes z till L. Oius, about 500 years after 


which they ordered, that ſo flagitious a male- 
factor, ſhould upon his being apprehended, 


_ have wooden ſhoes put on him, and fo haled |' 


to goal, where he was to continue one year, 
| during which time his feet were not to touch 
the common parent of mankind, the earth; 


in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an ; 
ave, a cock, and a viper, and fo thrown into 


Ki next water that was deep enovgh to 
down him; and farther, if a child was un- 
&'Xiqus enough, as but to ſtrike his parents, 


none would be fo wicked as to commit ſuch | 


the death of Numa, killed his father; upon 


after that he was ſcourged, and then tied up | - 


thrifty, ſparing, &c. 
PARSIMO/NIOUSNESS or PA/RSIMONY 
(S.) favingneſs, thriftineſs, nearneſs, covet- 
ouſneſs, &c. = 
PA'RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for ſauce in many 
caſes or ways of dreſſing victuals. 


root, frequently eaten with falt-fiſh, to allay 
the fierceneſs of the ſalt ; it is phyſically dire&- 
ed as a diet that opens, attenuates and cleanſes; 
the root is emollient, and aſſuages tumors, 
and the ſeed is ſaid to be excellent in hyſterick 
fits. 2 é 
PARSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of a 
parochial church, or one that has a ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; ſo called becauſe 
he repreſenteth the perſon of the church, and 
hath a right to ſue for whatever is due to it, 
and alſo to be ſued by any one that hath an 
elder or better right. | | 
PA/RSONAGE (3) the profits that ariſe. from 
a certain diſtrièt of ground by glebe land, 
tythes, fees, offerings, & c. appropriated for 
the maintenance of a miniſter of a particular 
pariſh ; and ſometimes the diftri&t itſelf goes 
by this name, in which there generally is a 
dwelling or manfion-houſe, commonly called 
the parſonage-houſe. vs | | 
PART (V.) to ſeparite, divide, or put aſun- 
der. ; : JA 
PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c. 
of - ſome whole thing; in Anatomy, every 
member, limb, &c. wounded or diſordered, 
is called the part, of which ſome are ſenſible, 
others inſenfible, ſome ſpermatick, others 
bloody, &c. in Mufick it fignifies that which, 
is played or ſung by any one particular perſon 
or inſtrument, | 
Aliquant Part, is that which by multiplying 
by any whole number can never praduce t 
exact number of which it is ſaid to be a part, 
as 5 is an aliguant part of 12, 1 
Alguot Part, an Arithmetical Term, ſig- 
- nifying ſome exact part of a whole num» 


_Q44 ber 


" 


s PARTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe ſmall 


= 
der er thing, as three is the fourth part of 


22. 5 
Eſſential Part, chat without which a thing | 
cannot be. 
PARTA'KE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or have 2 


in an eftate, benefit, or diſadvantage, 
PARTA'KER (S.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 
dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage ariſing 
from any thing. | 
PA'RTED (A.) ſeparated, divided, or put from 
or aſunder; alſo made into two or more 
arts, 
PARTERRE (S.) thoſe ſeveral diviſions that 
a ſkilful gardener diſpoſes the ground of a 
garden into, enriched with flowers or other 
curioſities of art and nature, to render it plea- 
ſant to the fight, agreeable to the ſmell, and 
commodious to walk in. 
PARTHE NLE (S.) a number of people, 
whoſe riſe was as follows: The Spartans 


baving been engaged.with. the Maſſenians in| 
- a 


war for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 
thereby very much depopulated their coun- 
try, and being apprehenſive that the con- 
tinuance of this war might end in the un- 
peopling of Sparta, ſent ſome of their young 
men out of the camp into the city, with leave 
to be familiar with as many unmarried wo- 
men as they would ; the children of this li- 
berty were called Partheniz, upon account 
of the uncertainty of their fathers ;z this 
brood, when the war was over, being 
deemed baſtards, were not permitted to 
bear any office in the government, &c. 
which ſo far enraged them, that they con- 
ſpired with the Daves to deſtroy all the nobi- 
ity 3 but the plot being diſcovered, they were 
ve out of the city, and having Pbalantus for 
their leader they travelled into Mags: Gracia 
in /aly, and built Tarentum. | 
PARTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined 
to one fide than to another, 


PARTIA'LITY or PARTIALNESS (s.) an 


inclination to, cr favouring one perſon or cauſe 
more than another, contrary to the rules of 
juſtice and uity. | 


PARTIBLE (A.) fo circumftanced, that af 


thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided 
among or between ſeveral perſons. | 

PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
good or ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. 

PARTICIPA'TION (S.) a taking or having a 
part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, in 
any bufineſs whatever. 

PARTICPPIAL (A.) a Grammatica! Term for 
thoſe adjectives that are originally derived from 


verbs, and by ſome called participle. 


words that are not declined ; in Phibſopby 

it is a ſmall component t of any 125 

whoſe fize and form are ſuppoſed to vary, ac- 

N to the nature and property of the 
cu 


all fluids are ſuppoſed to be compoſed or 


ar bodies, of which it is a part, as| 


— 


PAR 
PARTICULAR (A.) diſtinct, Proper, wn. 
8 ſingular, uncommon, extraordinary, 


PARTICULAR (S.) a Law term for then. 
ventory of an eſtate ; alſo an intimate friny 
or acquaintance, &c, 

PARTICULA'RIT Vor PARTVCULARNpg 
(S.) humourſomeneſs, ſingularity, uncommm- 
neſs, preciſeneſs, &c. 

PARTICULARTZE (V.) to enumerate one 
one, to name, mention, ſhew, or ſet forth 
the ſeveral conditions or circumſtances df , 
thing or affair. 

PA'RTILE (A.) that may be divided, iq, 
rated, or made into many parts; but jg 

 Afrrology, a 8 aſpect is the moſt en, 
perfect and full one, that is conſiſting yr. 

ciſely of ſo many parts or degrees as ars f. 
quiſite to complete ſuch an aſpect even to 1 
degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Sia, ul 
Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a part 
oppoſition ; the ſun in one degree of Tawny, 

. and the moon in one degree of Cancer, make 
a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned; 

ſtrong fign or argument that the matter x 

nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c, 

PA'RTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepz- 

rating one perſon or thing from another ) and 

in particular, the refiners ſeparating gall 
|  filver, &c. by the means of aqua-fortis, aqu- 
regie, &. 

PA'RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that 


| 


I —_ 


* 
4 


eſpouſgs the intereſt, party or concerns 
another with great vigour and application; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſoldie, 
well ſkilled in commanding a party, that 
knows the country, and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurprizes of the ene- 
my, and to harraſs and prevent them in ſo- 
raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting lutell - 
ence, &c. ; | 
PARTITION (S.) the act of dividing, alltt- 
ting, or putting into bundles or parcels a 
quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c. according 
to the ſeveral claims of the proprietors ; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin boarded fence for 
dividing one room into many, &c. in 
| 225 it is the ſeveral divifions made in an 
cutcheon to the number of coats that are to 
be on it, when the arms of ſeveral families 
are born in it upon account of inter- mar. 
riages, &c. | 
PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that has 
2 wo in the common ftocke, and is to abide 
| by the ſucceſs of the undertaking, 
profitable ar diſadvantageous. 
PARTNERS (S.) in Ship-building, are thoſe 
timbers which, are bolted to the beams, ur 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the deck, 
in order to ſtrengthen and keep the maſt ſea) 
PA'RTNERSHIP (S.) the agreement, ſtate, ot 
condition of any affair that is carried on for 


5 


the common benefit or loſs of any number of 


. made up of round or globular particles, &c. 


Fn 


PART 


PAR 
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AS PAS 


T OF FORTUNE (S.) with the Ho- was a perſon of ready, bantering, (atyrical 
ligen, is the lunar horoſcope, from whence] wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of the 
ue moon takes her progreſs at the moment} ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembled to his tall 
the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, } to hear him make game of people as they 
and therefore if you take it upon a new- paſſed by; after his death the, ſtatue of a 
moon; it will fall in the aſcendant ; if upon {| gladiator being dug up near his ſtall, it was 

: full-moon, in the ſeventh houſe, &c. it is ſet up, and called by his name, to which the 
thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard | wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the ſtate, 

it in judgments of nativities, whether the | great men, Kc. from whence ſuch ſort of 
natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, | poems or writings are called Paſſuinades. LD 
&c, and according as it is well or ill affected, PASS or PASSA DE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 8 
pronounce concerning the ſame ; its charac-$ or advance upon the enemy; alſo a thruſt or 
ter is M · 8 | lunge; alſo a military term for a road, bridge, 


PARTRIDGE (S.) a very fine eating bird, or any other * of coming — 


— 


3 Out j ight, and of ſmall compaſs 3 the] country, uſual ended by a confidefa 
molt en, N —— the moſt common, — os number of forces, cannon, &. / 
fiſting pe. ones axe the largeſt 3 upon the A/ps there a Ass (V.) to go along or through a lane, 
a9 ars vx partrid| s of a white colour, and hairy feet ſtreet, &c. at Billiards, it is the ſtriking the 5 
even to it is mentioned in ſcripture, but ſo ball through the porch or court that is ſet up 
Avia, ui commentators imagine, that the cuckow on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, - 
is a pan there meant, and not the partridge, &c. when an innocent or ignorant perſon is 
of Town, WY PARTUI'SAN (S.) a warlike inſtru impoſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to be 


cer ; and uſed by lieu paſſed upon. | | 
» malt ſomewhat like an halbert, * a Xx; PA!/SSAGE (S.) a camp game, with three | 


PX 46 


eckoned tenanitx of foot. 8 : 
matte h WW PARTULA or PARTU!NDA (s.) a goddeſs} dice doublers, making up ten or more to 
Wo which the old Romans believed had the care] Paſs or win, all other chances loſe ; in Com- 
3 or ſexs. of big-bellied women ready to lie in; their} 7c%, it is a duty or impoſition laid by 
her þ ani ſuperſtition run ſo far, that they had another | Princes, Kc. upon all perſons, ſhips or .car- I 
ng gold, roddeſe- called Natio, that was to look after | Tiages, for privilege to go through 1 
tis, qu · new born children; Luciza for the bringing] ſtrait or narrow ſea, lane, &c. the moſt. I 
| them forth out of the womb ; alſo Amen remarkable of which. is that of the Sound, 
one that to preſerye and nouriſh it, and that it might | Which is a ſtraight or paſſage out of the 
Kerns be carefully looked after; another called Nena] German in the Baltict Sea, belonging to 
lication; hath the particular care of it the ninth | the king of Denmark, for " going thro which 
1 month while it remained in the 2 and} all nations pay either at Z!ſenore or Gronem- 
if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth mon had 

able ty wh ag arg 1 | Bird of Paſſage, are thoſe that in ſome 
he ene. PARTY (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or] times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are in 
in fo that has intereſt therein; ſometimes it ſigni-| one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
latell- fes a great collection or number of people] 80 to other countries ; the moſt noted ef 

| „ fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions | Which are the ftork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
alli. in religion, government, &c. in War it ſig-]“ Martin, woodcock, » &c, there are alſo 
5 an niſies a ſmall body of horſe or foot, ſent out orgy paſſage, ſuch as the herring, mack- 
oF. —̃ P 

&, in Heraldry, it ſigniſies a cut, and as it a aſt 

for is differently "circumſtanced, ſo it is diffe- creature repreſented as walking or moving 
_ rently named, party per pale, intimating that | their natural pace; but generally this term 
in u the bearer's ſhield had been cut perpendicu- | is applied to lions or other creatures, it is 
are 0 larly through from top to bottom z parry | {aid he bears ſuch or ſuch tripping; there is 
_ per bend dextcr, ſignifies a cut deſcending alſo a common expreſſion, when a perſoh. - 


athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield} among many other particalars juſt, men- 2 
on the right es the oppoſite eorner ; | bons ſomething that requires a more delibe- 4 
party per feſſe is a cut acroſs or through the] tate enquiry, a motion or hint, or any thing 

middle from one fide to another; party per | 13 ſaid to be ſpoken en paſſant, 

bend ſmſter, intimates that the cut began at PA'SS BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 

the left corner, and fo came diagonally to the belonging to the game at paſſage 3 alſo the 


— — 
SCHAL (A.) fornethi 5 -| of a cockpit. 5 | Ep 
eck,  tating to, 4 e from the — pai PA SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in 2 
ac over. | common convenience either by land or ſea. * 
| PA'SQUIN (s.) a mutilated marble ſtatue that | PA'SSIBLE (A.) a road or way that may be 
bo ſtands in Rs of the place of the Ur/ines| bone through, or cover; alſo ſpoken of a 
aps at Nome; it is reported, that Paſquin was a thing talerably good, tho' not extraordinary, 
cobler that lodged in that part of the city fi 


. or very Ne. FP 2 Ne. | 
Ti about the beginning of the 3 5th century, who l G.) the 1 pling N 


1 


PAS 


along; alſo of omitting, ſlipping over, or | 


neglecting a perſon or thing. 
PASSION (S.) any ſtrong emotion of mind, 


inclination, or defire for, or averſion againſt | 
a thing; ſo anger, love, joy, &c. are called 


Faſſions of the ſoul or mind; in Divinity, it 
ſigniſies the ſufferings of Chriſt, for the com- 


memoration whereof the church has appointed 
the week before Eafter-Day to be kept as a 


ſtrict faſt, and call it by the name of the 
Paſſion Week. 
A'SSIONATE (A.) hafty, wild, inconſi- 


derate, much inclined to anger, ruffled, or 
angry, full of reſentment, &c. alſo longing 


for, or defiring any thing with great vehe- 
mence. . 


PA'SSIVE (A.) of a diſpoſition of mind that 


inclines a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
endeavour to revenge himſelf ; ſubmiſſive, &c. 


in Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſignify ſubmiſ- I 
" fron, inactivity, or being wrought upon are 


called paſſive verbs; among the Chymifis, 
wa'er and earth are called paſſive principles. 

. PA'SSOVER (S.) a feſtival among the Jerus, 

ee.tſtabliſhed in commemoration of their com- 
ing out of Eg ypt, becauſe the night before 

their depa 
killed the firft born of the Egyptians, paſſed 
by or over the habitations of all thoſe Jo 

- which were marked with the blood of the 


lamb that was killed the evening before, and 

for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this f 

month was from this time accounted the firſi 
month of the ecclefiaſtical year, and the 


rath day between the ſun's decline and his 


ſetting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, | 


and to abſtain from levened bread ; the 
next day, or the r5th, was the grand feſti- 
val, which continued ſeven days, of which 


the firſt and laſt were moſt ſolemn ; the 
lamb that was killed upon this occafion was | 
to be without any defect, and yeaned that 


year, and for want of that, a kid of the 
goats; if one family was too ſmall, two 


might join together; the door poſts and lin- 


tel of every door was to be ſprinkled with 
the blood ; it was to be roafted and eat with 
nnlevened bread, and a ſallad of wild let - 
tices ; it was to be eaten whale and entire, 
even with the head on, and bowels in, and 
if any part remained to the next day, it was 
to be burnt with fire; the eaters were to be 
in a travelling poſture, with their Joins girt, 
their ſtaff in their hands, &c. 
neglected the obſervance were condemned 
to death, unleſs prevented by lawful impedi- 
ments, as being upon a Journey in a ſtrange 
country, fickneſs, or any uncleanneſs, vo- 
luntary or involuntary 5 thoſe thus circum- 


ſtanced were to keep it the 14th of the next, 


or ſecond month; the modern eros keep it 
for ſeven or eight days, in which time they 
abſtain from common labour, or the ordinary 
buſineſs of their calling; during which time 


rture, the deſtroying angel, who 


They who]. 


FAS 
bread, but preparatory to it, the 
their habitations with a very crop 
that no fermented matter may be founl f 
it, and at the ſame time cauſe every bal 
and corner to be thoroughly cleanſe 2nd 
furniſh their houſes frequently with 2 
utenſils; about eleven of the clock the fr 
day of the feaſt, they burn bread, to ſhew 
the time of unlevened bread is begun, ang 
| this day they publiſh, by formally declari 
they have no Jeven in their cuſtody, to the; 
knowledge; then they make cakes of gt, 
ferent flgures, with flour, eggs, and ſudz 
others plain; at evening they go to prey 
and then eat of ſuch foods as their circum. 
ſtances will allow them, prepared as aboe. 
after ſupper they read or ſing pfalms of 
thankſgiving ; the morning - prayers are the 
ſame with other feſtivals, ſaving that 
add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluſively, x 
occaſion permits; then they read as far x; 
the 12th chapter of Exodus, and part of the 
18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of the 
prophets relating to the ſame ſubject; ate 
dinner they make a commemoration of the 
feſtival, and give a blefling for the prince 
under whoſe dominion they live; and thi; 
is done every day during the feſtival ; at the 
concluſion, which is on the Sabbath-dy, 
the maſter of the houſe pronounces certain 
benedictions, and prays for ſucceſs the fol. 
lowing week 3 from the ſecond evening of 
the paſſewer, they reckon 49 days to the 
feaſts of weeks, or Pentecoft ; and from the 
day after the paſſover they reckon 33 days, 
during which they neither marry, make new 
cloaths, nor cut their hair, nor celebrate any 
| Publick rejoicing, | Fs 
PASS-PARO'LE (S.) in Var, is a command 
or order given at the head of any. army, and 
ſo communicated quite through to the rear 
by word of mouth, 
PASS-PER-TOUT (S.) a maſter or common 
key, ſo made as to open all the locks in a 
huouſe or cabinet, &c. 
PASSPORT (S.) an authority, licence, or leave 
given by one king or ſtate to the ſubjects of 
another, for them to go thro* their country or 
elſewhere, and not be moleſted by their ſhip- 
+ ping or land forces, &c. | 
PASS VOLANT (S.) in Var, is a falſe or 
pretended ſoldier, commonly called: a faggot, 
or one that does no duty, but only appears 
occaſionally upon a muſter, and fo takes no 
pay; in France, thoſe detected of this prac- 
tice, are marked on the cheek with a flower- 
de- lis. - 
PAST (Part.) ſpoken of the time that is gone, 
or of a perſon or thing that is gone by, or 
beyond any other perſon or thing. 
PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed with water, 
eggs, &c. to make bread, cakes, &c. with; 
alſo flour and water boiled on purpoſe to ſtick 


er, &c, together. . 
paper, ng icvas 0 


they not only forbear eating any levened 
| | 


PASTE (V.) to ſmear any oa 
4 ut 


- 


LAL 


h water boiled, in order to make two 
put, ag 2 together. 5 | 
be Fa ar, s rERN (S.) the lower part of a horſe's 
Ph und in by, or that between the fetlock and what is 
Re nol leg the paſtern joint; and ſometimes means 
wh, ad i. 6.ackle put upon that part of the leg. 
ck the zn rl. (S.) in Phy/ich, is a ball compoſed of 
ad; to fr et duſt, wax, gum, ſtorax, and Indian bal- 
be ber am, with a little goat's flour and turpentine; 
ly 15 1 i is uſed ſometimes as a perfume; ſometimes 
dy, to 0 5 it means crayons made up of various colours 
LE 5 Y to draw pictures with, &c, 
and * TIME (S.) any fort of ſport, diverſion, 
W or recreation. 
ir Circ, TOR (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a ſhepherd, 
as Ther. or. one that has the care of cattle; and 
pſalms 1 ſometimes the miniſter of a private congre- 
rs are . gation or particular church, and is a term 
that . noch uſed by the diſſenters from the eſta- 
ſively, z bliſked church. —* ; = | 
1 fir MA'STORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
rt of the ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher, 
s of the PA/STORAL (S.) a poetical performance or 
et; he compoſition by way of dialogue between 
n of the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes about country 
© Prince affairs, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, 
and thi the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung 
; at the beſt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of 
ath-day nymphs, &c. j 
certain PASTRY (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
he fol. making pies, tarts, & c. and ſometimes the 
ning of place where ſuch things are made; and] 
to the ſometimes the things themſelves when made, 
m the eſpecially the ſmaller ſort, as currant-tarts, 
; days go ſeberry- tarts, cheeſe-cakes, &c. | 
© now PASTRY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his 
te any bufineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- 
cakes, &c. to ſell to others. 5 
mand PA'STURAGE (S.) a field or provender for 
, and cattle to feed in or upon. a 
yu PA'STURE (5.) graſs-land, fit, or kept for 
feeding cattle on. 
mon PA'STY (S.) is commonly a meat-pye, and 
1 2 ſometimes fruit pies are ſo called. : 
PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in 
eave time, &c, 
v of PAT (S.) a ſmall, gentle touch or ſtroke with 
y or the hand, a wand, &c. 5 
ip- PAT (V.) to ſtrike a ſmall or light tap or 
ſtroke with the hand, ; 
2 PATALE/NA (S.) the name of an old hea- 
ot, theniſh goddeſs, who was ſaid to preſide 
its over, or have the care of the corn as ſoon as 
* it came into the blade. ; 
% PATCH (S.) a piece ſewed on a garment that 
. 1s torn or worn out, or one made fit for 
| that purpoſe ; alſo a ſmall piece of round 
* black filk worn on womens faces by way of 
r ornament, 3 


PATCH (V.) to ſew. cloth, &c. upon a hole 
in a garment 3 to do a thing ordinarily, 
to daub or ſmear a thing over in a clumſy 
manner, „ 
PATE (s.) the head; in Fertification, it is a 
platform like what is called a horſeſhoe, not 


PAT 


always regular, but generally oval, encom- 


. . paſſed with a parapet without any other de- 


fence, commonly erected in marſhy grounds 
to cover a gate of a town. 6 

PATEFA/CTION (S.) a making manifeſt, 
diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 
fore was concealed. 1 1 

PATENTEE!/ (S.) one who has the right or 
power granted in a patent. 

PATENTS or LETTERS PATENTS (S.) 
certain licences, privileges, or authorities 

granted by the king to particular perſons for 
particular purpoſes, conſiſting of a reaſon or 
recital why ſuch er ſuch a thing was done, 
and ſealed with the great or broad ſeal, 

PATERNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa- 
ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 

PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſible, 
or beaten road, to walk or ride in; alſo any 
common rule, method, or way of doing any 
thing. =" 

Path of the Vertex, in Aft , is a circle 
deſcribed by. any point of the ſurface of the 
earth, as it turns round its axis. | 

PATHE'TICAL or PATHETICK (A.) an 
thing that is very moving or affecting of the 
paſſions or inclinations of the mind. 

PATHO LOG (S.) that part of phyſick that 
conſiders the nature, cauſes, and ſymptoms 
of diſeaſes pt 

PA'THOS (S.) among the Orators, is the ſeve- 
ral affections, which a ſpeaker raiſes or excites 

in his hearers, 2 55 

PA'TIENCE (S.) is that noble paſſion of the 
mind, whereby a perſon is capable of endu- 
ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictions, and 

- diſappointments that happen to us in various 
ſtations and conditions of this life; ſome- 
times it means forbearance of, or waiting for 
ſomething from another, &c. ſometimes it is 
a woman's name. 5 

PAT TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle and well- 
tempered diſpoſition, that can calmly go 
thro* and bear the ſeveral hardſhips and diſ- 
appointments that are frequently the portion 
of this life. ; 2 

PA'TIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 
ated upon by another that is called the a- 
gent, doer, or performer of ſomething 3 in 
Phyjick, the diſeaſed perſon is ſo called. 

PA'TNESS (S.) fitneſs, convenience, proper- 
. neln;; Ive... r 

PATRIA'RCHAL (A.) ſomething like or be- 
longing to a patriarch. ; 

PATRIA/RCHATE or PA!/TRIARCHSHIP 
(S.) the ſee, biſhoprick, or juriſdiction of a 
patriarch, or the office and time of any one's 
acting as ſuch. . W 6 

PA/TRIARCHS.(S.) more particularly means 
thoſe fathers, or heads of families recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, that lived before Moſes, 
as. Adam, Lamech, Noah, Abraham, Jaac, 

acob,. Sc. from hence it was given to the 

iſhops of the firſt churches of the Eaſt, as 


— 


Antioch, Alexandria, Feri ſalem, and W 
; _ r:niple 


PAT 
title; and alſo to the firft founders or 
heads of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 


Bennet, Sc. 
PATRICIANS (S.] the | 
ants from the firſt ſenators of Rome, and gene- 
rally ſignifies a noble or rich family. 
PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
to an inheritance or eſtate. ; 
PA'TRIMONY (S.) any eftate, inheritance, 
goods, or money that deſcends from one; 
perſon to another; ſo thoſe eſtates, tythes, 
&c. that are ſettled upon the church, are 
called the church's patrimony. | 
PA'TRINGTON (S.) in the Zaff-Riding. of 
Yorkſhir:,-a very antient town that formerly 
had an excellent harbour; its ſituation is very 
pleaſant, one fide viewing the green fields, 
and on the other beholding the Humber; 


its market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 


_ Loudon 142 computed, and 173 meaſured 
miles. 
.PA'TRIOT (S.) one who ſerves his country, 
and fo becomes a publick benefactor; but 
particularly applied to thoſe great or rich men, 
who venture both their lives and eftates for 
the peace, benefit, and advantage of the 
common-wealth,.. c 
PA/TRIOTISM (S.) nobleneſs, publick-ſpirit- 
edneſs, generoſity in acting for the common 
uy of the ſtate or nation where a perſon 
ves. 
PATROCINA“TION or PATRO'CINY (S.) 
a protecting, defend ing, helping, aſſiſting, or 
maintaining the right of any one. 5 
PATRO'L or PATROVU'ILLE (S.) in an 
Army or Garriſon, it is going round about in 
the night-time with a ſerjeant and five or fix 
men, if foot (or fewer, if horſe) that are 
ſent out from the corps de gard, to ſee what 
is done in the ftreets, and keep peace and 
quietneſs in the town, villages, roads, &c. 
in cities and corporations where there are no 
garriſons, this is performed by the conſtable 
and a ſufficient number of watchmen kept 
in pay for the ſame purpoſe, Þ_T | 
| PATRO'L (V.) to go about the town, city, &c. 
to keep 'regularity and peaceableneſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves break- 
ing open peoples houſes, to give notice of 
fires, or any other danger, &c. | 
PA'TRON (S.) one that uſes his power, in- 
tereſt, &c. for the defence, protection, pro- 
motion and advantage of another; alſo one 
who has a right to Len a clerk, prieſt, or 


_— 


miniſter to a ſpiritual living. 0 
 PA'TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro- 
tection, c. ef a man in power; alſo the 
right, power, and authority that any perſon 
has to preſent a proper perſon f6 a ſpiritual 
beneſice; and this — — N cars lay 
_ patronages, or that right which is attached to 
the — \ 44 either as founder, or heir of the 
founder, or as a poſſeſſor of the fee, to which 
the patronage its annered; and this is either 


the name of the deſcend- 


PA U 
tached to the glebe, or to a certain ine 
tance; perſonal belongs immediately wW 

founder of the church, and is tranſmittahl 

Ona (4) biting dog 

.) ſomething belong; 
E 

PATTRON ESS (A.) a lady, or other Womay 
that is a patron. _ A ge” 

PATRONIZE (V.) to take a perſon or thin 
under one's protection or care, 

PA'TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 
authority of a patron, 

PATRONY'MICKS (S.) thoſe names perſons 
derive from their anceſtors, vulgarly ally 
their firnames. | 

PA'TTEE or PA TT (S.) a fmall tart a 


pye, commonly filled or furniſhed with fru: pay wha 
in e a croſs pattee is one that paW'N-B 
broad in the diviſion at the limb, and comey trade to 
to a point in the center, or like joini poſited 
four triangles together ; alſo a familiar way of the p 
of calling a girl or woman, whoſe name pay (V. 
PA/TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod vith fault; | 
irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, upon th 
worn by women over their ſhoes while waters 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they of new 
out in wet weather, that h 
PAU/CITY (S.) fewneſs in number, ' ſcant long in 
neſs, or want of quantity. a mix! 
ed W. to lay in, or ſpread upon the brimſk 
ground, ſtreets, yards, &c, tones, tiles, a pay ( 
any other covering. au 0 
PA'VEMENT (S.) a cauſeway, road, yarl, AVA 
ſtreet, hall, kitchen, &c, laid with bro mone 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, &c. 5 tac 
PA'VENCE (S.) the name of the heatha PAY'M 
goddeſs, under whoſe protection the mothen ing t 
and nurſes recommended the children to ſe- tindes 
cure them from fear; but others ſay, that P. 
it was a fort of bugbear that they frightened ing 2 
children with, in order to make them quit caſes 
when froward. £ &c, 
PA'VIER (S.) an artificer whoſe proper bufi- and 
neſs is to lay the highway or common fret - cha 
with - pebbles, c. the maſons laying the mon 
broad flat ftones, and the bricklayers the pere 
tiles, &c. PAY! 
PAVPLLION (S.) a pleafure-room, tent, ta- ther 
bernacle, or ſummer-houſe. = PEA 
PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or inteſtine ext2 
of any animal, and is what contains the ur- PA 
dure. 5 
PAU'PER (S.) in the Law, is a poor perſon, * 
one who is not able to pay for the carrying 8 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, 25d vs 
therefore the judge appoints him or bet * 
council, c. that ſhall do their buſineſ 2 
without fees. CIP | X 
PAUSE (S.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, or for pl 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon an in- * 
ſtrument for a time. | 
PAUSE (V.) to ſtand ſtill, to ceaſe from 0 
ſpeaking, to ſtop or difcontinue the doing b 


PAW 


real or perſonal ;. real is that which is at- 


| any thing for a white, 


PEA 
aW 8.) the foot of a beaſt, and ſometimes 
ig hand is ſo called. : = 
AW (V.) to handle, or play with any thing, 
like a dog with his paws fawning upon, or 
waotonning with any thing. 585 
(part.) out upon, fie, forbear, Ke. 
WIE (S.) in a Ships is a ſmall piece of 
in, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
eck, clofe to the capſtan, but ſo that it may 
urn about; the wheels of the capſtan bear 
inſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt from run- 
ning back. | 5 k | 
AWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 
on's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 
of money lent. ; 4 55 
PAWN (V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething 
in another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to 
v what I now borrow, Le 
piWN-BROKER (S.) one who makes a 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 
poſited with him as a ſecurity for the payment 
of the principal and intereſt, | 
pay (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
to threſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c. for a 
fault; in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent the 
waters running through; alſo* to lay a coat 
of new ſtuff after her ſoil has been burnt off, 
that has been contracted by her having been 
long in the water; and this ſtuff is made of 


brimſtone boiled together. 
PAY (S.) the hire, wages, 
y. one has for his work. 8 
PAYABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums of 
money that now is, or hereafter will be due 
at a certain fixed time, | 
PAYMENT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
times part thereof, E 8 
| Prompt payment, a term in trade for pay- 
ing a ſum of money before it is due; as in 
caſes of ſales at the India Houſe, Ic. a month, 
kee. is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
and fetch away his goods ; but if the pur- 
chaſer comes before that time, and pays his 
money, Kc. _ he is allowed 1, 2, &c, 
ber cent, diſcount for ext, 
PAYINIMS (S.) the mk 1 pagans, hea- 


thens, unbelievers, &c. | | 
PEA (S.) a delicious, fruitful, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both and dry, 

FEACE (S.) in the Law, frequently means 
protection and defence, ſometimes righ 
pfivileges, and liberties z and oftentimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, agreement, 
unity, love, friendſhip, forbearance of in- 


meing begins the breach of the peace, aſ- 
faulting increaſeth it, and battery accom- 
flideth it, c. Among the 
had a pretended deity called by this name, 
Which they figured with a little Plutus in 
"ne hand, to ſhew that ſhe furniſhed the 
word with wealth, and with ears of corn 


a mixture of taHow, - ſoap, oil, roſin, and | 
ſalary, &c, that 


| 


te, 
| 


Juries, and making up of differences; me- 


old Romans, they 


the other, as an emblem of plenty; ſome-I 


PEA 
times the was painted with an olive branch 
in her hand, and a crown of laurel upon her 
head ; it was alſo uſual for the fick and their 
friends to frequent her temple, to make 
prayers and yows, and the crowd was ſo 
great at particular times, that the worthip- 
pers quarrelled one with another; a very fa- 
mous temple was erected for her at Rome, 
which was ornamented with moſt of the 
rich vaſes and curioſities taken out of the 
temple of the Jervs at Feruſalem; in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweet- 
neſs and good nature, crowned with laurel 
interwoven, holding a caduceus in one band, 
and a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in 
the other, 
PEA/CEABLENESS (S.) quietneſs of diſpofi- 
tion, that hates quarrelling, Kc. 
PEA'CEABLY (Part.) quietly, inoffenſively, 
without any hoſtility, „„ ͤ 
PEACH (S.) a ſine, agreeable eating ſummer- 
fruit of the pome kind. | 
PEA COCK (S.) is a tame fowl very well 
known, being remarkable for the extraordi- 
_ nary beauty of its plumage ; it has a very 
long tail, diverfified with a variety of colours, 
and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuft 
or crown upon its head, like a buſhy tree, its 
wings are mixed with azure and gold colour, 
its cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, its fleſh 
is reckoned coarſe eating, and it is reported 
that it will not oorrupt nor ſtink, ſeveral ex 
periments have been tried, where it has kept. 
a whole year without putrefaction. 
PEAK (S.) the top of a high ſharp Hill, rock, 
or mountain; and ſometimes means a girl's 
head-dreſs, or cap. | 
PEAKING (A.) fiekly, weak, faint, that is 
or looks pale, thin, &c. 
PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of many 
bells; guns, &c. toget! 
PEAR (S.) a pleaſant 


) 


| gether, 
eating - fruit, of which. 
there are great variety of ſorts or kinds, ſome 
for eating raw, others for baking, e. 
PEARCH or PERCH (S.) a denomination for 
a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 
land, containing in length five yards and a 
half; alſo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a bird 
fits or reſts itſelf ; alſo the name of a river 
or freſh-water fiſh, N | 
PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fit on high upon 
a twig, ſtick, &c. like a bird. 
PEARL. (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell-fiſh, re- 
ſembling an oyſter, and very much, eſt 
by great ladies to be wore for neck-lJaces ; 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Perfian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of 4rabia ;. they are alſo brought from Ame- 
rica ; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſh which are call- - 


ed pearls, follow the great ones talled mo- 
| ther of pearh, like bees, and that they are 


known te be big with pearls, when their 
n 's w earls, Gel 


— 
— 


EEC. 
ſhell have bunches on each fide ; the Orien- 
tal pearls have a water which inclines them 
towards carnation z thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome 
being found in Bohemia, Sil:fia, and Lorrain; 
they are ſometimes found in common oyſ- 


ters; thoſe which have been long worn turn 


yellow, and moulder away at the end of 
fourſcore or an hundred years; it is an old 
error to affirm that pear/s are formed of the 
dew, and that they ate ſoft in the fea 3 they 
are often mentioned by way of fimile in the 
Old Teſtament, as of an exceeding value, 
and very beautiful; ſometimes they are con- 
founded with precious ſtones, which is a 
great miſtake, pearls growing in the ſea, and 
In the ſhells of fiſhes, and precious ſtones in 
mines; alſo a film or unnatural ſpeck that 
ſometimes grows over the fight of a perſon's 
eye, and damages the faculty of freeing ; alſo 
the name of a very ſmall fized letter uſed in 
rinting. 
PEARMAIN 
apple. . Te 
PEA'R-TREE (S.) a tree that bears the fruit 
called pears. 
PEA'SANT (S.) a country-man, or one that 
is uneducated in polite arts and ſciences ; a 
clown or boor. | "6 
PEA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
paig of country people, conſidered or taken 


PEASCOD (S.) the huſk, ſhell, or pod in 
which peaſe grow, and ſometimes it means the 
peaſe and huſk conſidered together. 

PEAT (S.) a particular ſort of firing, dug out 
of mooriſh grounds in the north of England, 
and elſewhere. 


PEBBLE (S.) a roundiſh fort of ſtone, of | 


which ſome are large, and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavement of highways, 
&c, | 

PECCADTLLO (S.) a ſmall fault, a matter 
more of form offence, 

PECCANT (A.) offending, committing a 


fault, &c. in Phyſ/ich, . thoſe humours that | 


are either morbid or too abundant, are called. 
peccant humours. 
PECK (S.) is a meaſure of capacity that holds 
or contains 16 pints, or two gallons, or is 
the one fourth part of a buſhel, and com- 
monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain, 
&c. allo a little hole made in fruit as it 
hangs upon trees, is called a bird peck, Sc. 
and among the Yulgar, all forts of victuals 
is called peck, 5 
PECK (V.) to ſtrike with the bill, as a bird 
does when it takes up its food; or to dig as 
miners, paviers, &c. do with an inſtrument 
called a pick-ax. 


PECTORAL (S.) in Phy/ich, is a medicine || 


compoſed to heal diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſtomach, lungs," &c. by thickening, . atte- 
nuating, or allaying the humours that offend 
them; alſo an ornament worn by the Jeru- 


* 


(S.) a particular ſort of eating | 


BEE DD: 
i prieſts, called alſo the Rational, or b, 


late of Fudgment, which is a piece ; 
broidery about ten inches Tg 4 


MIGRBE 
that a perſc 
DLAR ( 
7 "of Very 


rich work, which was wore by the 4 2 
prieſt on his breaſt, ſet with ben wn ber 
precious ſtones, upon each of which yy lee-ſpee 
engraven one of the names of the tribes po in 
Ifael; it was compoſed of two pieces fil. l 
ed one upon the other, like a purſe, in ulis ider 
wn _— the Urim and Thummim wer g, MOB Ap 
. 0 ET 
PE'CULATE (V.) a Law term, fignifying u gat 
rob, ſteal, or pilfer the publick money, m6. with 
them that have the diſpoſal, application, g 4 355 
cuſtody thereof. | Oy &c 
PECU'LIAR (a.) ſomething that is contin , hiv 
as fit for or applied to a particular uſe; ny. 3 t 


ticular, private, proper. 
PECU'LIAR (S.) an intimate friend or 4. 
quaintance; alſo a church that is enn 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary of th 
dioceſe, and ſuch as has the power of prajy 
wills, Ke. | 
Court of peculiars, ſuch an one as tiky 
cognizance of all ſuch churches: as ar & 
empt from the juriſdiction of the particle 
biſhop of the dioceſe where they are in, al 
which peculiarly belong to the archbiſhop o 
Canter, bury. | 4 ö 
PECU!NIA (S.) ſometimes ſigniſſes many, 
and \ſometimes the deity tags the Nanu 
adored, as preſiding over riches; wealth, &, 
in order to become poſſeſſon thereof then. 
ſelves ; they alſo adored his ſon, whom they 
called Argentinus, | | 
PECU'NIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, u. 
lating, or pertaining to money. 
PE'DANT (S.) commonly means one, who 
having a ſmall ſtock of learning, carries c 
; behaves himſelf fo diſagreeably, by makin 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied criticiſms, that 
his company is quite troubleſome, and inſtea 
of being inſtructive is contemptible. 
PEDA/NTICK (A.) boaſting, criticiſng, u 
finding fault, like to, or after the manner df 
a pedant. Y ; 
PE'DANTRY (S.) a noiſy, vain, oſtentatou 
boaſting, or ſhew of learning. | 
PEDERERO or PETTERE'RO (S.) a ſmal 
ſort of cannon, uſed chiefly on ſhip-board, u 
fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c. upon an enemy 
that attempts to board them, &c. often mate 
with ſcrew-breeches, to take or put in ther 
charges that way. "9p 
PE/DESTAL (S.) in Archite2ure, is what the 
column or pillar is ſupported by, or 
upon; and this uſually conſiſts of this 
parts, and by ſome architects in all the order 
it is ſuppoſed to be one third part of the heifit 
of the column, including the baſe and capita, 
which is contradicted by others ;. alſo tht 
ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues, are called e- 
deals; the heights, ornaments, and propvt- , 
; tions of which are purely arbitrary, according 
to the fancy of the artiſt, | a3, 
; PE/DIGRIEE 
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EE 
EK is deſcended of or from. 


)LAR (S.) one who carries packs of ſmall 
rods or Wares up and down the country, to 
Gl] at peoples houſes. 
padlars French, a 
podge-ſpeech, uſed by gypſies and others of 
ting crew. 

ING 68. dealing in ſmall things or 
mantities, doing buſineſs of little value. 

MOBAPTISM (S.] infant baptiſm. 

DO METER (S.) a mathematical inftru- 
ment compoſed of ſundry wheels and pini- 
ins, with an index on the out fide, having 
; chain faſtened to a wheel, the foot of a 
man, Kc. to denominate how many ſteps or 
turns have been made from the time of be- 
rinning to move to the time of ceaſing, by 
which means the diftance from one place to 


macrdinary trouble. | 
ER 8.) on Sbip- Heard, is variouſly uſed ; 
ſometimes it means that room in the hold 
where men or ſhips of war put the pow- 
der, and merchant- ſhips outward-bound put 
their fore of victuals, &c. ſometimes heav- 
ing the hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 
cable is then exactly perpendicular betwixt 
them, is called Beaving the peek z again to 
have the main yard and fore-yard hoiſted up, 
and ſo one end brought cloſe up to the 
fronds, the other being raiſed up, and ſo 
done to the contrary fide, is called riding a 
eh, » | | | 
2 (S.) a wooden inſtrument of about a 
yard and a half long, 
broad, on which paſtry-caoks put many pies 
and tarts, &c. at once, either to carry them 
from gentlemen's houſes to be baked, or from 
the oven to where they are to be uſed at feaſts 
or great entertainments; alſo the name of the 
inſtrument that Bakers, &c. uſe to put into 
the oven to draw their bread, pies, &c. with 
ao an inftrument that the Printers hang up 
their ſheets with, upon lines or wooden rails, 
as they come from the preſs, that they may 
dry; ſometimes it means the outward bark, 
rind, ſkin, or coat of an onion, walnut, le- 
mon, or other eatable fruits, 


4 


bark, rind, coat, ſkin of any fruit, &c. 
mon, &c, and ſometimes the coat. itſelf, 


time, &c, alſo to make a mournful noiſe 
like a chicken that is diſordered ; alſo 
to ſleep, or to be 

e to ſleep, 
'BEPERS (S.) thoſe who peep or look pri- 


ancther may be meaſured, without any ex- 


(S) the ſtock, race, or anceſtors} 
'* 


ſort of confuſed, hodge-{ 


a 


and three Warner 


FEEL (V.) to pull or ſtrip off the cutward | 


FEELING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the act of 
pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 
EP (V.) to look at a perſon or thing N. | 
rtely through a ſmall hole, or a very ſhort | 
to 3 | 
drowſy, heavy, or inclina- | 


lately at any thing ; alſo a cant name for] 
looking-glafſes, and ſometimes for a perſon's [| 
eyes. OA +: 


PEER or PIER (S.) in ArchiteFure, is .aſ 


firong or mafſive wall built as a buttreſs or 


i 


7 
PEG. 
fortreſs in a mole or harbour, to break the 
violence of the ſea, or current of any other 
waters, that ſo the ſhips may ride with the 
greater ſafety; and ſometimes they are con- 
ſidered only as pilaſters to ſtrengthen a. great 
wall of a high and large building; and ſome- 
times it means only the blank or ſpace of 
wall that is between window and window in 
a common houſe or building, from whence 
thoſe looking-glaſſes that are put there are 
commonly called pier glaſſes, if they are made 
fit to the places. . | * 
PEER (V.) to peep, lear, or look at any thing 
very attentively, yet ſo as if no notice was 
taken of it, ſlily, cunningly, &c. : 
PEE/RAGE (S.) the digaity of a peer, at 
tached to a dutchy, earldom, &c, the con- 
ferring this honour is the privilege of the 
kings of France. and England; alſo a duty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build- 
ing, and ſupporting of piers at ſea, to preſerve 
the ſhipping in the ſeveral harbours, where 
theſe are built to break the violence of the 
ſea, &c. | | 
PEE'RESS (S.) the wife of a peer, and ſome- 
times the heireſs of a peer. | 
PEE'RLESS (A.) beyond all 
cannot be matched, 
PEE/RLESSNESS (S.) the condition or quali- 
ty of any thing that cannot be equalled or 
matched, _ 3 
PEERS (S.) in France, are great officers be- 
longing to that crown, and counſellors in 
the parliament of Paris; anciently there 
were but 12 ecclefiaſticks, and 6 laicks, in- 
ſtituted to aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming 
to the crown and judging of fiefs and diffe- 
rences among vaſſals, to adviſe him in im- 
portant affairs, and ſerve him in the war; 
but they are very much increaſed now, being 
about 137; alſo the name for all thoſe no- 
blemen who make up the houſe of lords in 
the parliament of Exgland; alſo jury men im- 
pannelled upon any inqueſt; alſo perſons of 
the ſame rank, dignity, or quality. 
PEE'VISH (A.) fretful, ſoon angry, hard to 
de pleaſed,” 8 3 8 
PEE/VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſi- 
tion that is ſeldom pleaſed, fretfulneſs, un- 
eaſineſs, &c. | ata 
PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 
to ſcrew up or tighten the ſtrings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 
to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes 
harneſſes, &c, and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor caſks, &c. and ſometimes is 
the familiar contraction of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret ; alſo the 
name of a ſmall piece of ſteel or iron put in- 
to childrens toys, called caſtle-tops. 
PEG (V.) to bore a hole with a gimblet in a 
wine, beer, &c. caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
&c. alſo to ſtrike or hit any thing with the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into childrens 
toys, called caſtle - tops. ; 
| | PE OA. 


equality, or that 


PII 


PE'GASUS (S.) a winged horſe, repreſented. 


by the poets to be the ſon of Neprune, from 
the print of whoſe hoof ſprung the fountain 

Jippocrene. Bellerophon mounted on him, 
in order to fight with Thimera, and he was 
afterwards placed among the ftars ; others 

 fay, that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa's blood 
that ran from her body, when Perſeus cut 
off her head; in Afronomy, it is a conſtella- 
tion in the northern hemiſphere pictured up- 
on the globe, maps, &c. as a flying-horſe, 
in which by Ptolemy's catalogue are 20 ftars, 

by Tycho's 19, and by Flamſteed's 98, of 
various magnitudes, 

PELA'GIANS (S.) a ſect that roſe in the 
church in the th century, and that are re- 
ported to have maintained that it was not 

poffible that men ſhould become impec- 

cable in this life, but affirmed, that ſeveral 
had actually attained that degree of perfec- 
tion; that they denied the grace of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, and held that by the natural force of 
our free will, we can work out our ſalva- 
tion, and acquire bliſs; that they denied ori- 
ginal fin, and ſaid it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation but imitation 
that grace 'was given to-our merits, and that 
they deſerve it; that Adam was mortal by 
nature and condition before the fall ; that fin 

Was not the cauſe of death; that our being, 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt 
was from ourſelves; that there was three 

ways of ſalvation, viz. by the law of Nature, 

he law of Moſes, and the law of Chrift, &c. 

PELF (S.) money, riches, wealth 

or kind. | 

_ PE'LICAN (S.) ſome fay there are two forts 
or kinds of theſe birds, the one that lives 
upon the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other 
keeps in deſarts and feeds upon ſerpents, and 
other reptiles ; it is faid to have a particular 
tenderneſs for its young; it generally places 
its neſt upon a craggy rock, to preſerve it 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an 
enemy, obſerves when the wind blows to-- 
' wards the pelican's neſt, and ſo ſquirts out its 


' venom, and kills the young ones; the old 


one to recover them to life again, mounts 
up aloft, and by beating its ſides with its 
wings, makes the blood to guih out, which 
falling into the neft, reſtores life to the 
young ones again; the interpreters are not 
agreed what this bird is when ſpoken of in 
the ſcriptutes, ſome ſaying it is the bittern, 
the hern, the ſwan, the lapwing, or the 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſts, it is a fort of 
double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed 
in diſtillation by circulation; alſo a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument to draw teeth with; alſo an old 
piece of ordnance that carried a ball of about 

ſix pounds. ; 
PE'LLET (S.) a ſmall ball or round ſubſtance 

; of tow, dough, &c. \ | 
PELLICLE (S.) a very thin fine ſkin ; and 
in Chymiſtry, it is that film or ſkin that is 


formed on the top of liquors that are evapo- I 


? 


. 


any ſort | 


_— 


, 


b E M 


| 2 —_— 7 that there 
much liquor left as will juſt | 
fuſion, l : mY te ly i 
Clerk of the PELLS (S.) an officer or dak 
Chancery, who enters every teller's hill 11 
parchment roll, called the roll of nrg 
and alſo makes another, called the ale 
endings. 
PELLU CID (A.) clear, tranſparent, diphy 
nous, that may be ſeen through like vl, 


or any other clear medium, 


david“ 
ment. 

EN (S.) 
and in 4 
pooſe's ( 
allo a ce 
alſo the 
water 1: 
for ſme 
per, &c 
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is only { 


PE'LMEL (S.) a hurry, confuſion, diu a book 
noiſe, rout, crowd, &c. | b a cloſe 
PELT (S.) the ſkin of any beaſt, eſpecially i W coop, f 
ter the fur is ſtripped, pulled, or taken os. PENAL 
alſo a heat, chafe, or paſſion that an ay uniſhr 
perſon is in. PENAL! 
PELT (V.) to throw dirt, ſnow-balls, ſtons, of an 
&c, at a perſon, perſon. 
PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dir, or forfe 
ſtones, &c.. alſo accuſing a perſon of faults PENAL 
or calling names. X doing e 
PELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who trails PE NAN 
in the ſkins of beaſts. 7 tha, W 
PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in 3 2 ſnal God at 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſy; a conf 
diſtant from London 100 computed, and 114 ſome t 
meaſured miles, | it, in 
PE'MBROKE (S.) the county town of Pa. and pe 
Broleſbire, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of Miſnd fline 
Haven, having two fair bridges over th w 
Creek ; it is the largeſt, richeſt, and nof they k 
flouriſhing town of all South-Waler, bin foul e 
inhabited by many gentlemen, merchaz the de 
and other conſiderable traders, who are n. prayer 
[- 599 0 to employ 200 ſail of ſhips ; here v1 maint 
* -houſe, with proper officers; it w mo 
formerly a place of good ſtrength, being ſi- of the 
tified with a wall, on which' are ſie Prim 
towers, having three gates for entrance; ail them 
alſo with a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock; hit dt u 
of late years theſe are gone to decay; it h. vilege 
town corporate, governed by a mayor ani impoſ 
ſub-officers ; has a very good market wetk- oy 
ly on Saturday, and ſends one member i vith 
parliament ; © diſtant from London 177 um. 77 
/ puted, and 214 meaſured miles. MY 
PE'MBROKESHIRE (S.) in South-Wals, i xs 
the moſt extream weſtern part of Walt; tis 480 
foil is rich and fertile, both for tillage uf 8 
paſturage, well ſtored with cattle it is . wm 
moſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and repleniſh oY 
with fine rivers, which furniſh the inhall . 4 
| tants with plenty of fiſh and fowl; win f dec 
the earth are many mines, eſpecially ca Pe, 
mines; its principal place for ſhipping is 0 
Milford Haven, one of the greateſt and bl . = 
ports in Britain, containing 13 foady ! wk 
creeks, and 5 bays, ſo that 1000 finn ee 
ride ſafely at a time; part of this count! to & 
inhabited by Flemings, who were fixed © KEE. 
by king Henry I. the place where the If aß 
is called Little England beyond Malu 11 2 cont 
county has 7 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, of K. (No 


- ir ie iſhoprick 
3 jt is in the biſhop Devil 


PEN 
David's, and ſends 3 members to parlia- 
IN.) a ſmall inſtrument to write with; 
and in Europe, is now commonly made of a 
poole's quill ; in the Zaf, of a reed, Kc. 
lo a coop for fou Is, or a fold for ſheep; 
alſo the head of a pond. where a reſervoir of 
water is kept for driving large mills, either 


Co | 
N . to ſet or write down directions in 
4 book or other matter; alſo to incloſe in 
cloſe or ſtraight place, like chickens in a 
W coop, ſheep in a fold, &c. * 1=2 

PENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fines or 
uniſhments. | 


PENALNESS (S.) 


perſon may come under the laſh of the law, 
or forfeiture of ſome covenant, 
PENALTY (S.) the fine or puniſhment 

doing or forbeal ing certain acts. | 
PPNANCE (S.) called by the Fews Thejouw- 
tha, which they ſay conſiſted in the love of 
God attended with good works; they made 
2 confeſſion upon the day of expiation, or 
ſome time before; they had ſtated degrees of 
it, in proportion to the crimes committed, 


for 


„ 2 ſnd 
| Turlty 
1, and 114 


pline when they came to confeſſion, which 
vas a part, and annexed to the ſin · offerings; 
foul after death, and offered facrifices for 


prayers for them; it is ſaid, the Phariſees 
maintained that the ſouls of good men went 


of the wicked went to hell directly; in the 
Primitive Church, thoſe who had miſbebaved , 
themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, were 


are ſerenl 
ance ; and 
rock; hit 


y ; it ba vileges, as of communion, &c. Penance was 


mayor an impoſed publickly in the church,. where the 
et week- offender, cloathed in ſackcloth, and covered 
ember iy with aſhes, proſtrated himſelf before the 
177 con: congregation, took hold of the knees of the 


faithful, and kiſſed their feet to move their 
compaſſion, and obtain their prayers, to 


Mak, i b i 
which the biſhop alſo. exhorted them by a 


Val ; the 


illage ul jag diſcou:ſe made on that occaſion ; 
it is a e was obliged to frequent faſting and much 
epleniſhe abſtinence, to continue long and often in 


prayer, either kneeling or proſtrate, to 
watch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
tecreations and ordinary converſation, du- 
| Ting the time of his penance, to keep no 
company, meddle with no buſineſs, nor 
converſe even with the faithful, but in caſes 
of great neceſſity ; and though he might go 
to church and hear the ſermons and 
ers, jet he might not partake of the 


e inhabl- 
; withig 
42 * 


\ 


Fontiaue)was at the direction of the biſhop, 


for ſmelting or forging of iron, lead, cop- | 


the condition or quality | 
of an action or circumſtance, whereby a 


and penitentiaries to aſſign. them their diſci- 


they held a place for the purification of the | 
the dead; but now they go no farther than | 


into another body after dea.h, but the ſouls | 


put under diſc:pline, and barred ſeveral ,pri- | 


par 
acra- j 


nt; how long theſe exerciſes were to] 


TO * N 


PEN 
calmneſs and diſcretion as he was maſtet 
of; but it was corrupted by degrees, and 
proſtituted to ſo ſhameful a degree by the 
church of Reme, that for money others 
might perform penance for the offender 3 
the exceeding ſtrictneſs of the primitive 
church introduced an extreme opinion of 
the prieſthood, and a monaſtic life, and 
what that degenerated into, is well known 

by the neceſſity the reformed nations and 
— were brought to of aboliſhing 
them. | | 
PENA'TES (S.) were the heathen or Pagan 
 houſhold gods, which were of two forts, 
Viz, publick and private; the publick ones 
were a ſort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rome; the images or repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 
by AZneas from Troy, ſome of which were 
made of iron, ſome of braſs, and ſome of 
earth. ot big alfy ge 922 
PENCE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall portion 
of copper money uſed by way of change 3 
and ſometimes means a perſon being very 
rich or wealthy; and ſometimes means the 
tax or impoſition formerly paid by the En- 
Zlißb to the ſee of Rome, called Peter pence, at 
firſt only paid for the maintenance of an 
Engliſb ſchool. at Rome, and paid by ev 
houſe, though afterwards reſtrained to thoſz 
who had the value of 30 pence in quick or 
live ſtock; this was collected at the feaſt of 
St. Peter ad vincula, at which time thoſe 
biſhops who were to pay it to the pope might 
be ſued in the king's court if they did not 
pay it; ſome kings forbad the payment, 
and others reſtored it, till it was abſolutel 
taken off by a ſtatute of 1 Elizabeth. 
PENCIL (S.) a ſmall inſtrument of various 
uſes ; ſometimes it means the fine hair- 
bruſh that a painter uſes in his work; ſome- 
times means a ſmall, long, thin piece of 
late to write with on a broad. flat ſlate ; 
and ſometimes red chalk or black lead aut 
in thin flips, and incloſed in wood, towrite 
memorandums with, or draw figures, build- 


ings, &c, i644] | 
PE/NCRIDGE (3) in Staffordſbire, particu- 
larly famous for its great | horſe-fair, and 
eſpecially for ſaddle-nags; its market, tho 
ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
- . London 100 computed, and 122 meaſured 
miles. R 
PE'NDANT (S.) in a . is a ſhort rope 
made faſt at one end, either to the head of 
the maſt or yard, or to the clew. of a 
_ fail, and are in bignels. according to the 
places where they are uſed, having at the 
other end a block with. a ſhiver, to reeve 
ſome running rope into. 
PE'NDANTS (S.) jewels or ear-rings hangirg 
or to hang at a woman's ears; alſo the ſeeds 
that grow on ſtamina or chives ; alſo thoſe 
long colours which are hung out at the-yard« 


be 0 tempered the matter with as yy 


4 


arma of ſhips, or from the head of the maſt, 
OO 25 ' fag 


PEN 
for ſhew or ornament, to make her look. | 
beautiful. | N 

PENDENT (A.) hanging downward, faſten 
at one end and free at the other. APA 
PENDULO US (A.) any thing that hangs 
daovn, and is at free liberty to ſwing or play 

backwards and forwards. | 
PE/NDULUM (S.) any weight faſtened to the 
end of a wire, ſtring, &c. and ſuſpended on 


a nail, &c. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which | 


according to its length vibrates a certain num- 
ber of times in a determinate ſpace of time, 
from whence thoſe excellent machines com- 


monly called clocks, are made and regulated; 
for it is found by experience, that a fendu- 


lum, whoſe length from the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion, to the center of the weight or ball is 
39 inches and two tenths of an inch, beats or 
vibrates ſeconds, -and for the certainty and 
excellency thereof is called the roya! ſtand- 
ard ; and from this all others are regulated ; 


tor it is demonſtrated, that all lengths of 


pendilums are to one another, as the ſquares 
of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations. 


PENETRABLE (A) any thing that may be 


pierced through, co 
or found out. : 
PE'NETRABLENESS or PENETRABULI- 


njeured, gueſſed, dived, 


TY (S.) the capacity, condition or quality 


of any thing that may be bored or pierced, 
** i 
PE'NETRANT (A.) of a fharp, piercing, 
-_ + quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, c. 
PENETRATE (V.) to coneeive, apprehend, 
dive into, bore, pierce, or get through any 
thing. 7 ge a 
PENETRATION (S.) the a& of boring or 
piercing thro? any thing; or the faculty ot 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the 
difficulties of arts and fatences. | 


' PENETRA!TIVE (a.) thequality or faculty| 
o, or thro a thing 


bol piercing, getting int 
or matter. 


PENINSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs 


out into the ſea, and is almoft ſurrounded by 
the water. | | Y 
PENI/NSULATED (A.) any place almoſſ 
moated or ſurrounded with water 
PENTTENCE (S.) the act of tepentance, 
ſorrow, ſatisfaction, mortification, &c. for 
ſome fault committed. + - | | 
 PE/NFTENT (A.) forrowfu! for a fault com- 
mitted, willing to make ſatisfaction, or un- 
dergo puniſhment for an offence. 
PENITENTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs 
dio repentance, ? 3 
PENTTENTIATL (S.) a certain book among 
* the Roman Catholicks, that eontains ditecti- 
ons, proyers, &c. for every fin. 
PENITE'NTIARY (S.) in the Church of Rome, 
is a prieſt appointed to hear confeſſions, and 


appoint pefances, which at firſt was the} 


work ef the biſhop only, in the weſtern 
Reman church, till the 12th century; alfo 
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the place where the conſeſſions are taken, | 
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PE/NITENTNESS (S.) the diſpoſſtiono n 


that is ſorry, or willing to make ſativa; feated e 
for any offence. | + 7 wers 
|PE/NITEN'TS (S.) thoſe who are fory, u built, 

humble themſelves for their ſins, fauks p by farn 
crimes committed, &. alſo the nans beroag! 
ſome perſcis who formed ſeveral Fraterti ſeſſions 
in Jraiy, and make profeſſion of doing . market 
lick penance at certain times in the to for e 
from whence ſprung a dangerous ſect. yk the ma 
in a frantick mood 'ran up and down th modiou 
ſtreets in companies, naked to the wi y rebr 
and flaſhing themſelves very ſeverely, al a num! 
the Fugellants, "who affirmed, that this 10 lumns 
only obtained remiſſion of what fins theyka lour, ! 
heretofore committed, but alſo of all th entrant 
they ſhould hereafter commit; and tho U, 421 00 
was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, M DNR 
there are ſeveral fraternities of different foroug 
tours that go by this name, and ex Hxven, 
this diſcipline, tho* ſomewhat more den Ca 
rately, at this day. l its hea 
PE'WKNIFE (S.) a ſmall knife made with it to bi 

very thick back, and greund hollow, 8 drive a 

purpoſe to make pens with. foundla 


PE*NMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for na. 
| thor, writer, or compoſer of any book, ul 
ſometimes for one whe makes the at 
very fine or curious writing his partialy 
\employ, vulgarly called a writing-maft, 
/NNILESS (A.) peor, with never a yay 


kets, 0 
Saturd 
tonſiſt 


of money in a perſon's pocket or poſſeſſc counci 
PEN NON (S.) a flag or banner terminain new c 
in a point; and in Heraldsy, it is ſult bers f 
— i ſhould 
PE'NNY (S.) a ſmall piece of flyer a wer 
worth the 12th part of a ſhilling, or in abita 
or four pieces of copper coin, the one all diſtant 

a halfpenny, the other a —_ = Ku 
PE'NNY-WEIGHT (S.) a ſmall weiyity PENSA/ 
the diviſion of the pound troy, being le . wall, 
240th part of a pound in weight, as 2 pen being 
is the ſame part of a pound fterling in vil miles 
becauſe that antiently the pound of ſilier un buſine 
the ſame value with the pound of colt, has a 
205. but now the value of a perny-wihi ſeated 

of bullion or filver is of an uncerrain wa Wy 
in coin, according to the finenefs, er n ly on 
portion it bears to ſtandard filver, which NSF 
alſo at an uncertain value, according 4 the ri 
there is plenty or demand for bullion; much 
at the Mint, where the ſtandard and pitt has a 

© fixed to 11 ounces, 2 drams fine, and 31 tant'f 
value, the penny-weight is worth 3d. 54; _ 
PE'NNY-WO&TH (S.) ſometimes meas N 
müch meat, bread or other commodity, x IR 
may be bought for a penny; andſomeunt 4 
it means a bargain or profitable purchaſs, uſe Ke 
which the buyer may be a great gane W. 
PE'NRISE (S.) in Olamorganſpit, & ge 
Wales, is near the ſea, and bas 1 {n ms 
market weekly on Thuriday ; diftant fro ary 
Londen 155 computed, and 187 mes PENST 
* who 


ENI 


PEN 


1 : TH or PERITH (S.) in Czmberland, 
oo on a hill called Per:cb-Fell, near the 
rivers Eimont and Lewtihber, a large, well- 


itionof mi 
e fa il tf 


© { » UG a a 24 2 e 
„ by farmers, &c. and though it is neither a 


h | roagh nor corporation, yet the county 

i fund . are held here, and weekly a great 
doing pub market on Tueſday, which is much reſorted 

1 the ur to for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions, JI. 
os ſect, ws the market place being very large and com- 
4 down th modious for that purpoſe; the church is late- 

> the wi ju rebuilt, the roof of which is ſapported by 


2 number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe co- 


: 
at al lumns are one intire ſtone, of a reddiſh co- 


Mat this "ot 
fins they 
of all this 
nd the thi 
reſſed, Ut 


ifFerent ©. 


entrance of the town ; diftant from London 
221 computed, and 283 meaſured miles. 
PPNRYN (S.) in Cornevall, is a conſiderable 


foundland fiſhery 3 here are weekly 3 mar- 
kets, on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and 
Saturday for all forts of proviſions ; the town 


fmall branches; king James I incorporated 
it, and now it is governed by a mayor, 11 
burgeſſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- 


new charter, by which the election of mem-, 
bers for parliament (whither it ſends two) 
ſhould be in the magiſtracy only; but that 
wer was never uſed, and now all the in- 
abitants that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 
diſtant from London 219 computed, and 264' 
meaſured miles. 3 
PENSANCE or PENZ ANC E (S.) in Corn- 
wall, is the fartheſt town of any note weſt, 
being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured 
miles from London; this is a place of good 
bufineſs, is well built and populous, and 
has a great many ſhips belonging to it; it is 
ſeated on Mounts-bay, in an inlet belonging 
to it, and hath a conſiderable market weeR- 
ly on Thurſday. "Ie 

PENSFORD (S.) in S:merſer/bire, ſeated on 
the river Chue, a town of good note, and 
much inhabited by batters and bakers ; it 
has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 94 computed, and 114 
meaſured miles. 5 8 
'ENSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, 
| &c, makes to particular people for their 
maintenance, upon account of having them 
always ready when their ſervice may be of 
uſe to him; alſo the alms or charitable al- 
lowance made by pariſhes, alms-houſes, &c. 
to aged or poor people, whoſe neceſſities 


fla for any labour or ſervice. F 
PENSIONAR Y or PE'NSIONER (S.) one 
who receives an annual allowance, ſtipend, 


* 


built, and populous town, much inhabited 


bur, hewn out of a quarry that is at the 


torough town, ſeated on a creek of Falmouth 
Hromm, weſtward, where ſhips of great bur- 
den can eafily come up, which by reaſon of 
its healthful and pleafant fituation occaſions 
it to be full of conſiderable inhabitants, who] men 
dire a great trade in pilchards and the Neo- 


conſiſts. of one principal ſtreet, and ſome} 


require their aſſiſtance ; alſo an allowance or 
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or ſalary, either by way of charity, or, for 
ſervice done; alſo the title of the chairman 


which office continues for Hive years, and is 
then generally renewed by re- election of the 
ſame perſon, and ſo on till he dies, and this 
is called the grand penſionary; ev 
cular city in every province having ſuch an 
officer that preſides in their particular coun- 
cils, &c. and in the aſſemblies of the fates 
of the province he is ſpeaker on the behalf 
of his city; but their authority is not the 
fame in all places, in ſome they only give 
their advice, and are only in the aſſemblies 
of the magiſtrates, when called, in others 
they attend conftantly, and in others they 
make, prepare, or draw up the propoſitions 
{i on behalf of the bourguer-maſters, and me- 
thodize and draw up their reſolutions ; they 
alfo have a fixed allowance from the ſtate; 
there are alſo a band or company of gentle- 


ſoners, whoſe buſineſs is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that 
purpoſe are always in waiting in the pre- 
ſence- chamber; their number is 40, who 
are obliged to keep three double horſes, and 
a ſervant who is to be armed; they com- 
monly bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a cap- 

_ tain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and 
of the cheque for officers. 


council-men, &c. king James II. granted af PE/NSIVE (A.) thoyghtful, (ad, heavy, ſor- 


rowful, grieyous, &c. 7 3 
PENT (A.) ſhut up, incloſed, ſtraightened 
for room, ce. al Ds 

PE'NTACHORD(S.) any muſical inſtrument 

that has five ſtrings. 5 
PE'NTAGON (S.] a geometrical figure, con- 

fiſting of five angles, and five ſides; if the 

ſides are all equal, it is called a regular iſope- 
aſtrologically, conſtitutes the new af; 
N N quintile; when the ſides of — 
ſigure are unequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many wayůgs 
PE/ NTAGRAPH (S.) an inſtrument᷑ contrived 


tion, without being ſkilled in drawing. 
PENTA METER (S.) a Poetica/ term for a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. 
PE'NTATEUCH (S.) fignifies any. book con- 
ſiting of five parts, diviſions, or books, but 
generally means the five firſt hooks of the 
Old Teſtament, called Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
_ witicus, Numbers and Deuteron:my, generally 
ſappoſed to be wrote by Moſes. 
PENTATTHLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
| Greeks, which conſiſted of five ſorts of plays 


ing the quoit, hurling of the javelin, boxing 
2 wreſtling; whoever came off conqueror 
in any one had a reward; but he that was 
the victor in all received a palm, which was 
put into his hand, and had his name pub- 


Rr 2 


or prime - miniſter of the ſtates of Holland, 


parti- 


men in the court of . N called gentle-. 


rimeter or pentagon; and when conſidęred 


_ to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any propor- 


or exerciſes, wiz. running, leaping, throw- ' 


liſhed with many praiſes, and a _— 


"—_ 


TEN . 


' by the publick herald, and had alſo a crown 
bl great value beſtowed upon him. 
PENTECOST (S.) literally fignifies the ordi- 
nal number called the fiftieth; and among 
the Fes, it was what they called the feaſt 
of weeks, it being the fiſt.eth day after the 
fixteenth of Viſan, or the ſecond day of the 
paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, 
at which time they offered the firſt fruits of 
the wheat harveſt, which at that time was 
compleated ; this offering conſiſted of two 
Joaves of leavened bread, ſix pints of meal, 
ſeven lambs of that year, one calf, and two 
rams for a burnt-offeting, two lambs for a 
ace · offering, and a goat for a ſin-offering ; 
it was inſtituted among the Jeros, firſt, to 
oblige the Iſraelites to appear at the temple of 


the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute | 
dominion over the whole country, and on | 


their Iabours ; ard, ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
Jaw which he had given them from Mount 
S:nar, the fiftieth day after their coming out 
of Egypt ; the modern Fewvs celebrate this 
feaſt tor two days, during which they ab 
ſtain from labour and all ſecular bufineſs ; . 
they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where 
they read the law, and alſo their houſes, - 
with garlands made of roſe, flowers, c. 


and ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, plea- 


fure and ſatisfaction; the Chriſtian church 
alſo celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven. 
weeks after Eaſter, or the feaſt of the re- 
furrection of our ſaviour ; and this is, and 
bas always been, obſerved upon a Sunday, | 
upon account of the apoſtles having, after 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves 
together (it is reported by fome) in the houſe. 
of Mary the mother of Fobn, upon Moun! 
© Stort, when they waited for the Holy Ghoſt. 


which Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them; 


and about nine of the clock in the forenoon 
there was a noiſe as of a mighty wind that 
filed the whole houſe; and at the ſame time 
the appearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, 
partes or cloven, ſettled upon each of their 
eads, and from that time they were en-“ 
dowed with the ſpirit of ſpeaking various 
© Tongues, &c. this is put by the chrenologers 
in the year 33. | "4 
PENTECO'STALS (S.) offerings or preſents 
made by the people to their parochial mini - 
ſtter, or of ſmall churches to their great or. 
mother church at Whitſuntige. | 
PEN'TECOS TA'RIAN (S.) in the Crest 
Church, is one of their ecclefiaſtical books 
that contains the office for the church from. 
Eaſt:r-Day till the eighth day after Pent-coft, 
which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Roman-"hurch Trin:ty-Sunday, 
PE/NTHOUSE (S.) in Building, is a ſhelter 
made of boards, &c, over a door, window, 
&c. to keep. gbods or perſons both from the 
rain and ſun. 


FER 

bles, means the laſt but one, 28 in each 

pounding, pound is the penultima. 
PENU'MBRA (S.) in Aftronony, is a faint 

partial ſhadow obſerved between the pe 

ſhadow, and the full light in an ech pe; and 

this degree of light and ſhadow of the " 

numbra will be greater or leſs, as the Nu 


PENULTIMA (S.) in words of ſeveral fyla- | 


lie open to a greater or leſter part of I fee, k"* 
ſun's body in calculations of eclipſes, we, CE! 
ther of the ſun, moon, or other plane whered? 
primary, or, ſecundary ; bat it is moſt oy, ſtands, 
ſiderable in that of the ſun. ERCH 

| PENU'RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, fl che birc 
xz alto curious or nice. ERCH 
PE NUR (S.) great poverty, or want, & fore fl 
tream neceſſity, &c. teſt on. 
PEOPLE (S.) fignifies every perſon, or th No! 
Whole collection of inhabitants in a nan thro" 2 
or kingdom ; and theſe are ſub-divided ing take a 
various claſſes, ſuch as the commoa pen clear, 
te great or rich people, &c. | PERCU! 
PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uni- bod 2 
|  bited place with p##ple or inhabitants, PERDI 
PEPPER (S.) a fort of ſpiee that gromin deſolat 
ſmall round grains in the Indies, of 2 bt 6 he PE 
and dry nature or quality, and uſed to fan In wa 
. ſoops, &c. alſo to ſtrew upon thoſe fun he in 

| that are cold and moiſt ; it grows up 1 PERDU 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptite kin, uf very | 
commonly planted at the foot of large na batrre 
F 55 corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in duſe PERDU 
e grapes, which are at firſt green, win or Jaf 
| Tipe and on the tree red; and being gathent PEREC 
and dried in the fun, become almoſt. blk; ſoceig 
and this is what is commonly called dad home 
; pepper; the white pepper is the fruitofile RE 
| ſame plant, and is prepared by moiſtang difpla 
the grain in ſea water, and then drying PURE. 

in the ſun ; this occaſions the outward but i preſs, 
or huſk to peel off, and fo leaves only te fancy 
ſeed or pulp which is white; long pe! RE“ 
much the ſame, only it grows in heads like tinul 
Indian corn, with many grains cloſe uk vhet 
| together in heads, ahout the length and thick term 
| nefs of a child's finger, and is not quite # PERF 
paungęent as the other; there is another if tet, 
called Guin:a-pepper, or 2 Indic P 
which is of a coral colour, ſome of wiid quot 
is very ſharp, ſtrong, or pungent; ther mak 
| alſo another ſort called Jamaica. pepfe ul but 
by ſome all- ſpice, upon account of it pier then 
| fant and univerſal aromatic taſte, wlet PERF 
| pounded or ground to powder. wy 
| PE'PPERED (A.) frewed or high ſeal ulet 
with pepper, alſo very much or ſevereh P ERF 
| puniſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term foro whi 
that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe w the 
great height. ; Ne 1 2 
PER ADVENTURE (Part.) perhaps, it ni Plif 
be ſo, &, but 
PERAMBULA/TION (S.) a walking or & the 
| ing thro' any place, in order to ſetile wh 
| boundaries, &c, * cul 
{| PERAMBULA/TOR (S.) one who goes 0 105 
a field, wood, manor, to ſettle the a 5 


PER 


c. alſo a mathematical inflrument 


26 in ch i A0 

a, ung we in ſurvey ing, ſometimes called a pedo- 
is a faintge meter, 2 way-wiſer, or ſurveying-wheel, 

1 the pak FRCEYVABLE or PERCE/PTIBLE(A.)any 
ecl pe; wn thing that may be feen, conceived, or un- 
* of the * gerſtood. » 
the py FRCEV VE (V) to appsehend, underſtand, 
art of ſee, know, &c. : 
lets, . RCEPTION S.) that act of the mind 
ther Planer whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- 
is moſt q. tands, &c. | 


FERCH (S.) 2 ſtick put crofs a bird cage ſor 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. 

FRCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, vr fit on; 
fre ſtick or elevated place, like a bird to 


teſt on. EE 
FRCOLA'TION (S.) a ſtraining liquor, &c. 


gardly, fl, 


T Want, e 


lon, or thy Y 

in a natin thro! a cloth, Kc. in order to ſeparate or 
divided intg take away the drezs, and make the liquor 
mon pen, clear, fire, &c. | - 


PERCU!SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 


an uninhts de againſt another, f 
nts, PERDITION S.) ruin, deſtruttion, miſery, 
it grom in deſolation, ſorrow, wor, &c. 
„ of 2 be le PERDUE! (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, 


ed to fan 
thoſe ful 


WS upon 1 


in wait for another, &c. like folders that 
he in amb uth, 7 
PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 


> Kind ad yery firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable | 
large tie; nature. W IN 

in cuſen PERDUR AfTION (S.) the actual continuing, 
ren, whet or laſting a great while. 


PEREGRINA'TION (S.) a travelling into a 


ng oatherd 
foreign country, or at a great diſtance from 


off. black 


called Bid home. | 

fruit ofthe PEREGRINE {A.) foreign, outlandiſh ; alſo 
moiſtening diſplaced or out of order. 

| drying if PEREMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex- 
tward bat preſs, without any alteration; alſo bold, 


es only the fancy, malapert, e. | 
g pepe PERE/NNIAL (A.“ laſting, abiding, or con- 
heads like tinuing all the year round; in Phy/ich, it is 


ofe hukd 
and thick- 
t quite # 
other {af 

Indicn, 
of whid 


when a fever is continual without any in- 
termiſſion. A 

PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh or de- 
tet, very curious, delicate, and compleat. 
Perfect Numbers, ſuch whoſe even or ali 
quot parts being all added together, exactly 


; ther make up the number i:ſelf, of which there are 
-pper, ul butverytew,for from unityto 1o, oO. ooo. ooo 
f its is there are but ten. . 

te, whe PERFECT (V.) to Crpply what is wanting in 


any thing, to compleat,” finiſh; vr make 


1 ſeaſonl uſetul that which was d-ficient or uſeleſt, 

r ferecy e PERFE/CTION or PE'RFECTNESS (S.) that 
m for ol which has no defe&t 5 and ſometimes means 
ſeaſe to1 the condition or quality of ſomething that 


is very excellent, curious, or finely accom- 
liſhed, ablolute perfection being in nothing 
but God only; natural perfection means only 
the condition of thoſe perſons or things, 
which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 
culties in their full vigour ; and moral per- 
fection is the practice of ſuch virtues as ren- 
der the practiſet eminently uſeful and praiſe- 


s, it ma 


ng or g. 
ſettle tie 


goes on 
bound 
15 


| 


PER 
PERFI/DIOVS (A.) baſe, treacherous, falſe, 
mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 
PE RFI DIOUSNESS or PE'RFIDY (S.) the 
act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. | 
PERFORATE (V.) to pierce or bore a hole 
through any thing, 1 
PERFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when a. 
leaf being held up againſt the light, there 
- ſeems as if a large number of pin-holes had 
been made in it: and in Heraldry when 
one ordinary pierces or goes through ano- 
ther, | 
PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going thro? 
any thing ; in Surgery, it is the paſſing or 
penetrating by an inſtrument into any of 
the larger cavities, or the opening an ab- 
ſceſs by an inſtrument ; alſo an eroſion or - 
eating of the bones through them. 5 
PERFORCE I Part.) by compulſion, violence 
or conſtraint. gay | 
PERFO'RM (V.) to act or do any thing that 
a perſon undertakes to put in execution. 
PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf done. | 
PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place cr 
thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant, *' 
PERFUME (S.) a drug or ingredient that has 
a ftrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; alſp 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any ſuch body. 
PERFU'MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and compoſe perfumes, 
PERFU/NCTORINESS (S.) lightneſs, care- 
letineſs, negligence, &c. 
PERFU/NCTORY (A.) careleſs, flight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. SIPS h 
PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may ſo 
happen, or chance to be. ; 
PERICA'RDIUM (S.) a membrane which ſur- 
roands the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 
heart. ; | . 
PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phy/ich, is ſuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, 
to cure or take away an ague; alfo a root 
| good againſt the ill effects of hemlock, _ 
 PERICR AfYNIUM (S.) a thick coat or meme» 
brane that immediately infolds the ſcull. 
PE RIL. (S.) danger ↄr hazard. 5 
PE RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. 
PERVMETER (S.) in Geome!ry, is the fame 
with circumference, or that. which encloſes 
any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 
poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 
ſame with periphery; in a cube, it is à ſur- 
face compoled of fix ſurfaces ; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c. „ ae 
PE/RIOD (S.) in Grammar, is a full ſtop or 
point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentefice, 
where the ſenſe is full, perfect, and com- 
pleat, marked (.); in Arithmetich, it is @ 
mark or ſeparation made between every three 
or ſix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words z 


| in Afrenomy, it is the ſpace of time à ſtar, 
. r AN e. 


PER 


&c, takes in goiag its whole courſe, or re- | 
turning from the ſame point from whence it. 
came; in P 
tiles up from its beginning to its height; 
in Chronology, an epocha or interval of time, 
by which 
puted, or time is meaſured. 


BERIO/DICAL or PERIO'DICK (A. ) any | 
+ thing that has a fettledor de: erminate : timy to 


perform its courſe or revolution in. 
PERIOE'Cl (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth, that are diſtant from one another 180 
degrees of longitude, but both in'the ſame 
Jatitude ; the only difference between them 
is, that when it is morning at one place, it 
is evening at the other; and conſequently, 
when it is noon at the © 


night at the other; but their days and 


nights are of equal length; and it is ſummer, | 


ſpring, &c. at both places at the ſame time. 


PERIO'/STIUM (S.) a very thin kin that im- 


mediately covers all the bones of the body, 


excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears, | 


&c. 2nd thro”-which the ſeveral veſlels that 
nouriſh them paſs. 


| PERIPATE!TICK (A.) ſomething WOE nc, 


to the pallolooby eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle. 
PERIPATE'T ICKS (S.) the followers or main- 
© tainers of the 


the curious obſervations and nice diſquiſitions 


of the moderns have wholly diſproved and | 


laid aſide. 
PERVPHERY (s. ) the out-line of any geo- 
_* metrical figure, as of a circle, &c, - 
PE'RIPHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many words 
in ſpeaking to, or upon any ſubject, when a 
few might ſcrve. 


PERIPHRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any ſub- | 


' jet a perſon 'is ſpeaking of, by a circumlo- 


_ cutian of words, when the text or ſubje& | 


might be expreſſed in a few words. 
PERIPNEU'MONY (S.) an inflammation of 


the ſubſtance. of the lungs, accompanied | 


Vith a ſharp fever, hard breathing, a cough 
and a heavy pain. 

PERI'SCH or PERVSCIONS (S.) thoſe peo* 

* Ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 
paſs of the arctick and antarctick circles, 
who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a 

certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days 


together above their horizon, their ſhadows | , 


turn daily as the ſun moves to all points, of 
ri be ee 
to to 
5 ruined, WOE caſt off, 8 
PERISHABLE( A.) any thing chat is in a fate 
GY condition, or that is inclinable to decays 
or be deſtroyed. _ 

FERISHALTICK (4) (A. )crawling orwrigeliog, 

from whence; in Anatomy, the internal mo- 

tion of the guts that occaſions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the veſ- 
ſels, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend, 
whether they be chyle, blood, water, Kc. 


t, the time a diſtemper 


e years of any actions are com- 


e place, it is mid- 


er of Ariſtorle, which | 


PER 

PE/RISTYLE (S.) in Architefture, ; i8 a pla 
encompaſled with a row of columns or pi 

lars on the inſide. 15 

PERITRO'/CHIUM (S.) in Mechanich F 
wheel concentrick with the baſe of a lg 

der, and moveable together with it ; 

an axis, which with the wheel and ley 
fixed therein to move it, conſtitute thy 
power commonly called the axis in 
chio, and which is eſteemed one of in 

H fon powers for raiſing great weights. 

R E (V.) to ſwear falſely, knowing 
and Val before a magiſtrate, in order y 
hinder 'or prevent juſtice Ng done to, 6 
upon contending perſons. 

BE'RJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely, 
knowingly, and wilfully, eſpecially wh 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire int 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of con- 
plaints brought before them; the Rowan 1 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing 0 
offender headlong from the Tarpeian pm. 
pice; but this penalty was afterwards 4. 
tered upon a ſuppoſition, that the gods woul 
vindicate their own honour by ſome remat; 
able judgment upon the offender ; the Gre 
ſet a mark of infamy upon them; aſter the 

empire became Chriſtian, and any one ſur 
falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have hi 
tongue cut out; the Jes puniſhed this fuk 
very exemplarily, and the canong of the 
primitive church enjoin eleven years pe- 
nance z among the'Turks, a perſon comic. 
ed of perjury is led thro? the city in his fhit 

. riding on an aſs, with his face to the tai 
which they hold 3 in their hands, having their 

| _ faced daubed, and on their ' ſhoulders apa 
cel of guts and other garbage, and they at 
burned. on the cheek and forehead, and fi 
ever made incapable of being witneſſes | in 
any cauſe whatever. 

PERIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) va faſhionable 
covering or ornament, now worn by mal 

men upon their heads, inſtead or in the 

of room of their own natural hair, 

PE'RIWINKLE (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fiſh reſem- 

| e ee alſo the - name of 2 

erb 

PERIZO'MA (S.) the Surgeons name for whit 

is vulgarly called a \truſs, worn by thol 

perſons who have a herna, or are burſten. 

PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold "7 

| head pertly, &c. | 

FHRMANENT (A. ) durable, latin an 
2 nuing. ; 

PERMEABLE 7a.) that may be pſd, yi 

ced, or gone through. 

PERMISSION - (S.) a giving leave, » ga 

ing authority, or allowing a. perſon to 00 

: Sou thing; alſo a figure in Oratory, when 
the ſpeaker having finiſhed his difcourle, 
leaves the Gnoiuſſan 9 application to ths 


-. auditors, ' 
PERMPIT (V.) to give leave, to authorize, 


RM ( 


dealers in 
move. it fi 
RMC T= 
ing, or 8 
another 3 
m__ 
ERMU!T 
thing for 
chievous 
MrRORA' 
cluſion, 
ERPENI 
that fal 
manners 
terſectic 
40 any * 
one fid: 
the oth! 
meter 6 


W 


4. — the renal motion of the guts, 


" ſuffer, aaa fon to do ſomewhat-: ' 
, or allow a {any a _ ERMIT 


ws ng 


} 


PER 
r (S.) the name of a note or certiſi - 
ate given by the officers of the exciſe to the 
dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to ſell or re- 
nove it from place: to place. 
| RMUT ATION (S.) the bartering, chang- | 
ing, or giving one commodity or thing for 
mother; Aſo the various changes or com- 
dinations of algebraick quantities. 

RMO “TE (V.) to exchange or give one 


' 
1 


fa, thing for another. e 
1 RN CIOs (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, miſ- 
chievous. 
b FRORATTION (S.) in Oratry, is the con- 
done: Ty cluſion, or laſt part of a ſpeech, | 1 
ene 0, o rp ENDYCULAR (S.) any line or thing 
ing fall that falls or ſtands upon another in fuch a4 
al WA manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
n 4 * terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
cat be being ſet firm, and the other being extended 
ks, to any reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from | 
, one fide of the ſtanding line quite acroſs to 
Os tie other fide, ſo that the baſeline be the dia- 
ae meter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle is] 
ods woul eractly contained on each fide of the falling 
mn line, or it makes an angle of go degrees on 
he Grel each ſide; among Mechanicts, what they call | 
aſter th a level or plumb-line is a perpendicular, by | 
8 which they lay pavements, erect walls, &c. 
kinks PERPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
his fk rious ot great crime. 
of th PERPETRA'/TION (S.) the act of murder, 
rs theft, or ſome other great fault. 
Dork PERPETUAL (A.) that bas no end or ceſſa- 
his Gt tion, that is continual, without interruption. 
he ta Perpetual Puls, with the Phyſicians, are 
ig ther pills made of regulus of antimony, which if 
* voided and ſwallowed à great number of 
e times, retain their purging quality, | 
1nd fs PERPE/'TUALNESS or PERPETUITY (S.) 
1 in the quality or condition of any thing that laſts 
continually, or for ever; in Laro, it is the || 
all fixing an eftate in tail, ſo that it cannot be | 
go made void, | 
** PERPETUATE (V.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, &c. | 

1055 PERPETUATION (S.) the act of making a | 
mY thing durable, continual, or everlaſting. | 

= PERPLEYX (V.) to render or make an affair 
5 troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. 
tho PERPLE/XEDNESS or PERPLE/XITY (S.) 
Bi the tate or condition of auy confuſed, unin- 
te telligible difficulty, &c, | 

= PURWISITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan- 
ati tages that ariſe to a perſon by the being in an 
office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch ſer- 
as vice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, in 
5 others aceidental. . 
1 {  PPRRON (s.) in Acbitegure, is properly 
90 thoſe ſteps that are on the out-ſides of 
* churches or other buildings, that carry a per- 
& fon to the firſt or principal floor, 
8 PPRRY (S.) a particular ſort of wine or drink 
0 made of the juice of pears, as cyder is of 
e, apples, | 
. PERSECUTE (v.) to hunt, ill uſe or op-. 
} ; : 


— —— — gy . 


ö 

5E R 
preſs, upon the account of ſome religious 
principles, that one perſon or ſect believes or 

maintains different from another, who has 

the greateſt power or authority. 
PERSECU'TION (S.) any violent proceedings 
againſt innocent people, eſpecially upon ac- 
count of religion; and this is ſometimes exe- 
cuted by Hearhens, Jeus, Sc. againſt Chriſ- 
tians ; and ſometimes by Chriſttans againſt 
Chrif/ians, upon account of ſome difference 
in opinion; of the firſt ſort the church hiſto- 
rians recken chat of F-ruſalm, inſtigated by 
Saul, afterwards named Paul, againſt Stephen,” 
and other profeſſors of the faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Nero, 
which began about the year 64, by way of 
revenge, as It was given out, for the burning 


df Rome, which he accuſed them of, and 


which laſted till his death in 68; the third 
under Domitian, which laſted very ſeverely 
from go to 96, when that emperor was kil- " 
led, the fourth under Trajan, who put forth _ 
uo ed againſt the Chriſtians, but a general 
ordinance, by which he forbad all forts of 


aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new religion, 


which occaſioned a very bloody maſſacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 116; the fifth 
was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed - 
no edict in particular againſt the Chriſtians, * 
yet by ſtrictly ing the laws againſt 
new religions to be proſecuted, they ſuffered 


extremely; the ſixth under Antoine, who 


upon account of famine, and other grievous - 
afflictions, cauſed the executions to be ſtop- 
pedin 153; the ſeventh under Marcus Aure- 
lius, which began 161, and ended 174, upon 
account of a victory obtained by the valour 
and prayers of a legion, whereof the greateſt 
part were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an 


edi, that no Chriſtian ſhould be puniſhed 


or moleſted upon account of religion, and 

that their malicious accuſers ſhould be burnt; 
the eighth began under Severus 199, upon 
account that the crimes and diſorders of the 
Fews and Gnoſiicks were attributed to the 
Chriſtians, which laſted till 211; from this 
year to 235 ſome particular perſons ſuffered 

martyrdom, but the body of the profeſſors 
enjoyed peace; but in 235, the emperor 
Maximinus publiſhed an edict, that the pre- 
lates ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed as the au- 

| thors of the new doctrine, but the gover- 
nors of provinces extended their cruelty to 
the laity alſo, which is called the ninth per- 

ſecytion; the tenth was appointed by the 
emperot Decius in 249, which ceaſed at his 
death in 251; theſe are efteemed the great- 

eſt : But thoſe which were afterwards raiſ 
by the Arians, &c. againſt the other pro- 
feſſors, were not only more cruel, but alſo 
more univerſal than what heathen Rome jn- 
ſtigated againſt the ſeveral churches - under 
their power; and this ſpirit of perſecupion 

continues ſtill, whenever opportunity pre- 

ſents, in the * church of Rome ; France, . 
: Rr4 


Poland, 


PER 
Poland, Sc. are living inſtances of the bar- | 
barity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 
reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace, cha- 
rity, and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us by 
the example and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
PE/RSECUT R (S.) one who injures, op- 
preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways prejudices 


ion. 


PERSEVE/RANCE or PERSEVE!/RING- 


another, ef; ecially upon the account of reli- | 


NESS (S.) a firm, reſolute, uniform, conſtant | 
remaining in the profeſſion or maintenance of 
any opinion, or the practice of any particular 


way of living, either good or bad, tho' the 
di vines reſtrain it to a continuance in, and 
profeſſion of what they call truth, or the 
road or way to fal vat on. ; ö 
PERSEVERANT (A.) that endures, conti- 
nues, or remains to the end, in the profeſſion 
or practice that 2 perſon has taken uß. 
PERSEVE RE (V.) to abide, continue, or 
remai firm without wavering, or heſitating, 
in the profeſſion of any opinion or method 
of 3 a perſon has taken up or eſ- 
pouſed. a „ 
PERSHORE (S.) in Worceſterſpire, an ancient, 
large, and pretty good town on the river 
Avon, has a good market weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from London 80 computed and 
103 meaſured miles. - 
PE'RSTANorPE'RSICK ARCHITECTURE 
(S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, wo- 
men, &c. are uſed as ſupporters to buildings, 
inſtead of columns. 
PERSIST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted- 
faſtly continue in the aſſertion of a thing, 
notwithſtanding the demonſtrations and proofs 
to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. | 
PERSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the rationa! 
being; and ſometimes for the external being 
or body of any man or woman, and which 


indeed only makes the difference in ſex; the | 


Crammarig at uſe the term in three different | 
modes, and call them three different perſons, | 
though they may be really the ſame ; as for | 
jnſtance, when any perſon ſpeaks of him or 
herſelf, it is calied the firſt perſon ; when to 
another, the ſecond perſon; and when of 
another, the third perſon. 
PE/!RSONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 
greeable in perſon cr dehav.our. | 
PE!RSONAGE (S.) the fame with perſon; but 
rather means the external than the internal 
_ perſon. | 
PERSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
" lating to a perſon; ſo in Grammar, thoſe 
verbs that relate to all the three perſons, or 
of which the action or paſſion can be applied 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third; in Lav, it means any thing that a 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away; 


N 
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PER 
|; man's perſon only, and not alſo agil ky 
goods, is called a prrſonal action. 
PERSONATE (V.) to act for, repre 
ſtand in the ſtead of another; alſo tok; 

or put one's ſelf in the dreſs, place, or fea 
of another, without his knowledge or conlmy, 
{ inorderto impoſe upon ſomebody. .. 
PERSPE/CTIVE. (S.) is a mathematical xt 
that teaches us in the manyer of delinen 
geometrically upon a plane, the repreſent, 
tions of objects according to their dimenſom 
and different ſi uations, in ſuch a manner 
that the repreſentations produce the ſame g. 
fect upon our eyes as the objects, when 
they are the pictures; and alſo demonfray 
the reaſons of drawing . ſuch uncouth ling, 
as ſome fituations require, together with l 
the apparatus belonging. to painting and g, 
. ticks, &c. | | 
'PERSPICA*CIQUS (A.)] clear, quick ſights, 
or ready witted. * | 
PERSPICU/ITY or PERSPI/CUOUSNES 
(S.)  plainneſs, clearneſs, or ecfineſs to jy 
ſeen, perceived, or underſtood. | 
PERSPV/CUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, 
eaſy to be perceiyed, or ſeen through, ap- 
hended. or underſtood. 
PERSPIRA!TION (S.) a ſteaming or breath. 
ing through or from, as warm water, or the 
inſenſible evacuation of the juices or humom 
of the body, by a gentle or imperceytibl 
| ſweating through the pores of the ſkin. 
PERSPiRE (V.) to ſteam or breath through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſchargny 
the juices ar humouis of the body through 
the pores of the ſkin. 
PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring 
» perſon to do or believe what another propoſes, 
to uſe arguments to incline a perſon ty 
what he would otherwiſe not think of, ar 


do. | . 
PERSUA/SIVE or PERSUA/SORY (A.) a. 


— 
” 
* 


- convince or incline a perſon to believe or dq 
that which before he would or did not. 
PERSUA/SIVENESS (S.) any argument or 
thing that has the power of conviction, ot 
'Inclining perſons to act or think indifteiently 
to what they formerly did. 
PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. D 
PERTAIN (V.) to belong, relate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon, ' | 
PERTINA/CIQUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in opinion, 
judgment, or reſolution. 2 
PE/RTINENCE or PER“ TINENTNESS (5) 
: ke fitneſs, propriety, agreeables 
neſs, 9661 | 
PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, 2. 
greeable, &c, | 
PF/R'TNESS (S.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, ſmart- 
. neſs; alſo ſaucineſs, boldneſs, over forwad- 


neſs, 


* 
* 


allo an action or ſuit commenced againſt a | 


PERTURBA'TION (s.) diſturbance, Br 
. R wy; b 4 


guments or actions that have the power 


quiet, © 


tion of 1 


RVA] 


thing. 


PERVE'F 


ſtrong, 


PERVE E 


nels, de 
ci inet 
PERVE! 
or {pee 
fully, 
PERVE!! 
a wron 
PERVIC 
that is 
ERL“. 
over; 
of a th 
PERU'S] 
and coi 
againſt 
proved 
eſtate | 
title-d( 


P E S 
ret, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or afflie- 
tion of mind. | 


neſs, determinedne 
ciapſneſs, &c. 


or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong- 
fully, | 5 | ; 
PERVERT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 
a wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil.. 
PERVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penetrable, paſſable, ze. 
PERU/SAL (S.) the reading a book or writing 


of a thing or propoſition. 


and coniider what objections may be made 
aziinſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap- 


make the purchaſer a good title. | 
PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind of 
a4ree found in Peru, whoſe principal virtue 


&, . . 5 1 
PF/SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 

ſom of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 


diforders that afflict it. 

1 a common trouble, plague, or af- 
iction. 

PESTER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 
afflict, grieve, &c. 

PE'ST-HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, or 

Pay for thoſe that are fick of the 


plague, 0 
PESTILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal 
diſeaſe or diſtemper that aMiQs ſome places 
by the natural fituation thereof, which by 
impregnating the air with unwholeſome va- 
pours ſubje&s the inhabitants to various diſ- 
eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com- 
mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſores; and is ſometimes the immediate 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are 
ABS exceedingly well fituated in reſpect 
0 place, 
PESTILENT (A.) troubleſome, deſtructive, 
injurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 
PESTILENTIAL (A.) ſomething very de- 
ſructire and contagious, and partaking of the 
nature of the plague. „ 
PESTLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 
times made of wood, Sig ſometimes of iron, 
pled by Apothecaries to bruiſe, pound, or beat 
their ingredients in a mortar fit for mixture, 
ficher by pulverizing, —_— 


EVA DE (V.) to paſs or go through any 
VERSE (A.) ſtubborn, FE e's : 


ſtrong, &c. _ | | 
VERSENESS (S.) ſtubbornneſs, reſolved- | 
4s , ill- naturedneſs, mali- | 


over; alſo the thinking upon, or conſidering | 
PERUSE (V.) to read any thing over, to ſee N 


proved, paſſed, or allowed; fo when an 
eſtate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his | 
title-deeds to be laid before council to be pe- 
ruſed, read and confidered, whether he can | 


is to ſtop, alſuage, or cure fevers, agues, | 


which it is put to help or aſſuage, the ſeveral | 


E 

PET IS.) anger, diſpleaſure, uneaſineſe, xc. 
PETA'RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 
metal in the form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 
mouth ; when charged with fine beaten pow- 
der, it is covered with a madrier or planlæ 
bound round with ropes running thro” han- 
dles, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it; in a Siege, when the deſign is to blow 
up gates, or other barriers, theſe inſtruments 
are applied ; they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemies gal- 
leries, and io to diſappoint ther mines, ; 
PETE or PEAT (S. ) a fort of moſſy ground cut 

from off heaths, moors, &c. about the fizs 
of a common brick, for fuel. 
PE'/'TERBOROUGH (S.) a ſmall city, of 
great antiquity, ſeated on the river Wen, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft ; 


Hen VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
| thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee ; it is im 
Northamotonſhrre, and the ſtreets are fair and 


| 'thedral, which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially 
the weſt front of columnal work; befides 
| this, there is one pariſh-church ; in the 
| Cathedral is a memorandum of one Jab 
Scarlet, the 7 K e Katherine 
queen dowager o and 50 
afterwards, . _ of [Aa 12 fa 
| to have buried the whole pariſh twice over, 
dying at 95 years of age; there is a hand- 
ſome market-place, over which the aſſiaes 
and ſeſſions are kept; the market is weekl 
on Saturday, ſupplied very plentifully wi 
all ſorts of proviſions ; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and recorder, 
and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; 
diſtant from Lendon 62 computed, and 76 
meafured miles. | 3 
PETER MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- 
ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful 
engine, | FS: 


1 


*** 


| PE/TICOAT or PE/TTICOAT (S.) chat 


part of a woman's cl: athing that ties on at 
her waiſt, immediately above the hips, up- 
on which it reſts, and ſo hangs down to her 
ancles or toes. | 3 

Petticoat Penſioner, a gallant, maintained 
by women for ſecret ſervice. 2s: Fatt 


Petit or Petty Treaſon, is the killing of any 
perſon, 'to whom private obedience is due ; as 
fox a ſervant to kill his maſter or miſtreſs, a 

wiſe her huſband, a child its father or mo- 
mother, or a clerk his ordinary, to whom he 


oweth canonical obedience. 


an inferior to a ſuperior, for ſome fayour to 
be granted, and commonly put in writing, 
that the matter may be fully expreſſed, and 
clearly underſtood, _ 
ge TION (V.) to ſupplicate, beg, or en 


Lies 
25 

. <4 
2 , 


ir was formerly ſubject to an abbot, but king 


well-built 5 but its greateſt glory is the ca- 


PETIT (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, * 


PETITION (S.) an humble addreſs made by | 


al. 


— *. — — — TIONS 


| 
 PETTYBA'G (S.) an office in the court of, 


PEW 
fomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 
ſtrument, or letters in writing. | 

PETYVTIONER (S.) one who preſents his or 


her deſires or requeſts in writing, or other-| 


wiſe, to a ſuperior, cc. 


PETRIFICA'TION or PETRIFA'CTION | 
(S.) a converting or turni-g wood, &c. into 


tone, by ſoaking it in a particular fort of 
water, or other liquor. 


” 


 PE'TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 


bone, &c. into ſtone. | 


PE/TRONEL (S.) a fort of hand-gun, whoſe || 


barrel is bored wide, ſometimes called an 
barquebuſe. | 55 


PE'TTISH (A.) froward, ſoon angry, peeviſh, 
difpoſition to quarre}, find fault, or be angry | | 


waſpiſh, &c. 
PE/TTISHNESS (S.) a humourſomneſs, or 


upon light occaſions. 
PETTITOEsS (S.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 


F HA 

PEW'TER (S.) a compound or factitious 
tal made of lead, and ſundry other materiah, 

and uſed principally to make diſhes, plate 
and drinking- pots. 5 | 
PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works 
in pewter, by making ſuch commodities 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. 
PHA ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the 
old poets, was the ſon of Phebus, who being 

of an ambitious temper, importuned his fl. 
ther to permit him to dive the chariot of th 
ſun for one day, which being complied with, 
and the horſes proving too head-ftrong fi 
him, and he being alſo ignorant of the way 
they ought te go, and ſo driving out of the 
road, ſet both the heavens and the earth a 
fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that be 
ſtruck him through with a thunder-boh 
and tumbled him headlong into the river Py 
' where his ſiſters the Heliades were metamor 


yently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. phoſed into poplars, and their tears into am. 


PE'TT® (A.) cloſe; concealed, ſecret, dark, 


unknown, &c, 


Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquiſitions out ot: 


every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſto- | 


1 


mers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. | 
PETTY-FO'GGER (S.) is that among the 

Lawyers, that a quack is among the PH 

cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
Increaſes fuits, than juſtly fetfles people's 
ights and properties. 1 


* , 


4 
. 


PETTI-FO'GGING (S.) the vile practice off 


fetting people tagether by the ears, and pro. 
moting quarrels, by aſſuring each party of 


gaining advantage by going to law upon 


trifling occaſions. | 
PETTY-LA/RCENY (S.) a theft or felony 
not exceeding the value of 12 pence, the pu- 


niſhment of which was forfeiture of goods, 


ber; the reality of this ſtory is, that Phum 
was a prince of the Luan, that very muth * 
| addicted himfelf to the ſtudy of aftrolopy, a 
| 'that in his time Zaly on the fide of the þ, 
was 'very much inco ded by very gr 
droughts and heats, &c, - 7 27.08 
PHALANX (s.) an old military unt the 
ſometimes fignified a battalion, ſquadiay, 
ec. and ſometimes the ranks or ranges n- 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 
they were put into a poſture for a gene 
battle; among the Anatomiſit, it is the abet 
or arrangement that nature has appainted for 
the finger-bones. - | 
PHANA/TICAL (A.) whimfical, or inclined 
to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpired of 
illuminated by ſome extraordinary fſuperny- 
taral power, „„ 
PHANA'TICK (s.) one who imagiats or i. 
firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of Gol' 


and to be whipped ; ſometimes cudgelling, Spirit, to dictate what he ſhall ſpeak or at, 


and the loſs of an ear; but now it is tranſ- 


portation. 

PE/TULANCY or PE TULANCE (s.) tur- 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- 
neſs, &c. | | 

PE/TULANT (A.) ſaucy, turbulent, malapert, 
wanton, troubleſome. "4 

PE'TWORTH (S.) in Sex, is a large, hand- 
ſome, populous country town, whoſe market 
is wall ſupplied with - proviſioas weekly on 
Wedneſday; it ſtanding in a healthy air, and 
upon an aſcent, which renders it very dry, 
occaſions it to be full of gent'emens families, 
and well-built houſes, both in and round the 
town ; diſtant from London 39 computed, and 
46 meafured miles. 8 * 

PE'VETS (S.) the ſmall fine ends of the ſpindle 
or axis of a wheel in a watch, &c. 

PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or inclofed place 

or room in a church, &c. for a particular 
family, or ſelect number of neighbours to 
be together in, to her divine ſervice, ſer- 


* 


| and eipecially in religious matters; and un 
| this account is univerſally applied to the 2 
lots of all cenominations, fects, or parti 
diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church. 

PHANTA'SM or PAN TOM (S.) is fome- 


times applied to a real external object ſeen by 


the beholder, and continued to the imapitl- 
tion by the memory; and ſometimes means 
only an imaginary being or ſuppoſed giok, 
ſpirit, &c. and fometimes only a chimerial 
thought, and impoſſible imagination, thi 
| thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the minds f 
ſome hypochondriack perſons. 
PHANTA!STICAL or PHANTA'STIC' 
(A.) fooliſh, whimſical, unfettled, continual 
altering the mind, defire, or reſolution. | 
PHARISA/TCAL (A. 3 1 
ner of the Phariſees, hypocritical, &c. 
PHARISA'TSM 8. the manners, profeſſion 
and opinion of the Pbariſee t. 
PHARISEES (S. Heparatiſts from the cm: 
mon practice of religion, one of the mt 


noted and ancient ſefts among the Ju 
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materia, 
es, plates, 
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voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 


due only. The 7th waz the Timorous or Fear-- 


was the negative commandments only. 
j PHARMACY (s.) the art of preparing or 


PHA 


h eſteemed upon account of their great 
PN ifications; and rigid way of living, they . 
- conſtantly the ſecond and fifth day of | 


mo 
3 ; they put tho: ns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs as 
they went along; they lay upon boards co- 
vered with flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times 3 they 
paid tythes according to the preſcription of 
the law, and over and above gave the zoth 
and the coth' part of their fruits, adding 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
perſorming all their vows; by theſe methods 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
populace, as perſons of great lanctity and re- 
ligion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 


that they looked with an eye of contempt | 


upon all others, as mere caſt- offs from God's 
favour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 
feaſts and affemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended tp be infallible interpreters and 


ſincere doctors of the law, notwithſtanding |: 


they bad miſerably corrupted it by their ex- 


poſitions and traditions, as pray by 2 | 
y their doc- | 


Saviour's reproving of them: 0 
vines they taught that the event of all things 
was fiom deftiny, and that there was a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially of good men; 


they were alſo much addicted to aftrology, &c. | 


the Talnud eriumerates ſeven ſorts of them, 
viz, I. The Sichemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt. 2. The 
Lame or Immoveable, ſo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
uſe of his legs. 3. The Stumbler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
he ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof 
he frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4. The Inguirers after what was neceſſary 
o be done. 5. The Mortar, ſo called from 
wearing a high crown'd hat like à mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, 
and that they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight before him. The 6th, 
called the Lowers, who pretended to be go- 
verned ini all their actions by the love of vir- 


ful, whoſe actions all-prung from the laviſh 
principle of fear, and their principal regard 


\ compltming medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
Alle che apothecary's att, buſineſs or em- 
p ent. £ 7 127 20 1 EY 
FHARSANG (s.) a Perſian meaſure of very 
different lengths, being in ſome places about 
4, in others 5, 6, 7or 8 miles. 


PHA'RYNX (S.) in Aratomy, is the upper 
bart of the gullet, conſiſting of three pair of 


muſcles, 


. 
eſpecially among the Aſtronomers, uſed for 
the ſeveral poſtures in which the planety, 
and in particular the moon, offer themſelves 
to our fight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 
half-illuminated, or in full light; the ſame, 


*; 


by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, may be ob- 


ef 


' ſerved in Venus and Mars. | 
PHENIX or PHOENIX (S.) a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, of 
which many wonderful things are related ; 
as that it lives ſeveral ages, and then is re- 
newed again from its own athes ; the rabbins 
ſay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt woman, and with her eaten of the 
forbidden fruit, except the pbenix, as a re- 


ward, it obtained a ſort of ir 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the — 
of an eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a 
'moſt beautiful tuft, and the feathers of its 
neck gilt, thoſe of its tail purple with car- 
nation down, and its eyes Farkling like two 
ſtars ; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole world ; ſome 
fay it lives five hundred years, and others a 
thouſand, others very different; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection is as differently 
, related as the humours of the writers va 
from one another ; but it is commonly ſaid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of age, 
it builds itſelf a neſt of dry aromatick wood 
or ſmall ſticks,” in the moſt ſcorching heat 
of the ſun, and by fanning the air with its 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and ſo burns 
itſelf, out of the aſhes' whereof comes firſt 
a ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes a 
bird, &c. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wonderful, _ 5 
PHTAL er VVAL (S.) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
; commonly uſed by Aporberaries to put their 
| draughts in. | . 
PHILA'NTHROPIST or PHILA/NTHRO- 
POS (S.) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs and humanity, or is a general lover of 
mankind. „ 
PHILA/NTHROPY (S.) the diſpofition of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good-nature, general 
. compaſſion, or love of mankind, &c. 
PHILVPPICKS (S.) orations of Demoſtbenes 
againſt Phrlip king of Macedon, and of Ci- 
ce/o againſt Mark Anthony, 3 
PHILIPS-NORTON' (S.) a town in Somerſet< 
ſpire, whoſe market is conſiderable weekly on | 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 compu- 
ted and 104 meaſured miles; 
PHILO'LOGER'or PHILO/LOGIST(S.) one 
well ſkilled in languages, or what is com- 


e 


„ v 


rr 


* 


monly called an humaniſt. | 
PHILOLO/GICAL (A.) a critical, nice, or ac- 
curate account of words as to their origin, de- 
rivation, various acceptations, meanings, &. 
 PHILO'LOGY. (S.) univerſal learning, eſpeci- 
ally that part that relates to letters or lan- 
| guages and their ſeveral origins, under which 


PHA'SES (S.) appearances, repreſentations or 


things ſhowing themſelves, 


| is compriſed the art of criticiſm, or the mean · 
o 


les or paſſages out of old authors, the cui- 
' -wms and manners to which they often re- 


PHILOSOPHER (S.) a wiſe, learned, and 


che leproſy from metals, and convert them 
ůnto the purer kinds or forts of gold and ſil 

ver: This powder is called a ſtone, becauſe 
after it is wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for 

being at firſt made up of ſeveral ſmal] parts, 
de forms it into a maſs by gentle liquefac- | 
tion, which is kept for uſ-; but very unfor-] 


muſt neceſſarily contain in it two qualities, 
- which are not to be found together in any 


fore it is no under the way of ſucceedin; | 
in the prepar-ti-n and uſe of this ſtene 


myſtery ſhould frequently miſtake the mean- 


4 
— 


require a ęreat deal of time to l 
PRILOSOPHIZE (V.) to act or behave like 


< 
- 


Ing all imperſect metals into filver and gold; 
all metals but filver, which they call the 


are called imperſect; lead is call-d Saturn, 
ein Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick - 
an verſal medicine, and ſay it acts upon the 
"while empire of nature, which they divide 
parts, vx. the animal, the ve- 
""getable, and mineral; as to the animal, they 


be meltable Nike war, and fixed and pio 
- againſt fire to the bardneſs of gold; the firfi { 

quality being neceſſary for penetrating thro' 
every pore, to the .center of the imperte& ] 
metal, upon wh en it is caſt, When melted ; ] 
add the ſecond to communicate the fixed- 
veſs requifite for gold or ſilver; and there- 


* 
* 


or the entnuſiaſm of their own brains. 
PHILCSO'PHICAL ( A.) ſomething belonging 


** * Philoſophical I gg, a glaſs veel uſed by 


the teaſon, nature ani properties of the ſe- 
voeral objects that are vihble, and inquiring 


PHI 


inge and various resdings of particular phra- 


late being wholly grown obfolete ; this is 


- fiequently more the product of conjecture 
than reality, though it often hits ujon grect |. 


obabilities, where the means of knowing 
abſolutely are deſtroyed. | 


yadicious man, who applies himſelf to the. 
Audy of nature, &c. ' | 

Phrleſophrr's Stone, a powder that ſome 
<hymical heads imagine, or at leaſt pretend 
10 affirm, has the virtue or power of turn- 


Man, and gold, which is called the Sun, 


; ths powder they call the 


pretend it will preſerve the health of all 


creatures, keep it from alteration, and re- 
ere it when altered; and the ſame upon 


plants; and alſo, as tnev call it, take away 


tunately for the doating admirer, becauſe ir. 


bodies that nature preſents us with; it muf - 


n 


mould be very d fficult to find out, and th-t 


. 


into their cauſes, effects. and laws, | 
ing to the beſt ſyſtems and obſervaion 


known, or to be obſerved from : 
them 3 ” ting 


PHILO'SOPHY (s.) is the gudy or kun, 


ledge both of natural productions, and a 
of moral obligations, and this is common 
called natural and moral philoſophy or chicks 
the ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been u 
old as nature itſelf; but the moſt early x. 
counts ſay, that & mpbanes Colophonins 

to form ſets or teach it publickly, and thy 
he affirmed there were four elements, ay 
abundance of worlds, that the foul Was of 


an aerial nature, that the figure of the Deiy 


was round, that he ſaw and heard every 
thing, but did nct make uſe of the faculy 
of reſpiration, and that he was an inte. 
gent, wiſe, and eternal being; his ſucceſhy 
and ſcholar Parmenides held but two ek. 
ments, vi. earth and fire, and affirms 
the earik was ſpherical, and that it hung i 


the center of the univerſe ; his ſcholars I. 


lifſus and Zeno Frectes were very differnt; 
the firſt maintained, that the univerſe wa 
infiritely extended, and without motion; 
the latter, that there was a plurality of 
worlds, denied a vacuum, made generation 
conſiſt of the four prime qualities, and that 


the ſoul emerged f. om a particular comp. 


tion of thoſe ingredients, c. And one 
notion ſprung from another, till they cane 
fo effectually to loſe themſelves in the wt 


abyſs of conjecture, as to affirm the world 
Vas eternal, and that there was no other 


deity or ſupream being, but what they called 
nature, or the foul ot the world: The Mo- 
derns have pretty well ſhook off the yoke 
of ſervilely following Ariſtotle, and othe 
Ancients, who upon all occaſions, when 
they could not ac count for the phenomenon, 
were wont to attribute it to occult qualities, 
in order to cover their on ignorance; but 
the noble inventions and experiments of the 


two laſt centuxies have put us upon a much 
better footing than before, by accounting ſat 


abnndance of appearances, that the Ancient 
had no proper ways of diſcovering or 2c. 
counting for, | 


thoſe Who pretend to ſeek after this hidden PHI'ILTER or FILTER (S.) a love-powder 


ing of their enigmatical writers upon a ſub 
ject they them'elves knew nothing of, beinę 
mlled along either with the deluſion ef others, 
ot according to the rules of philoſophy. 

the Clym:/is, ſome what reſembling the ſhap: 
fan egg, and uſed in thoſe digeſtions that 
perfect. 


a philoſopher, by giving” or ſearching into 
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or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, and 


knavery of others, affirm has the power « 
property of influencing a perſon, ſo as to al 


tex his or her inelination upon whom it ac, 


from a diſregerd or hatred of a perſon, to 
| admiring or Joving the deſpiſed object, vith- 


out any other mrans uſed ; and this is either 
only by the natural effect of the compoſition 


when the paſſlons are to be but moderately 


excited, or elſe by the ſuper-addition of wa. 


gical incantation, where” the affections art 


* 


extravagantly rouſect. 


PHIL RATE or FULTRATE (vi) to fn 


Equers thro? a thick woollen cloth, to ſeparate 
the dregs the purer hquer. 
5 * _ 12 gh F 7% —_— 


4 


* 


F 


$. 


40 j a vein. 

nan b 15550 TOMIST (S.) a ſurgeon, or one 

ing | who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
or know to let a perſon blood phyſically. 85 
, and alþ PHLEBOTOMUVZE (V. ) to open a vein, or 
commons let a perſon blood phyſically. 3 
7 chi pHLEBO/TOMY (S.) the art or act of judici- 
5 been 2 oufly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
early 4 ec. according as the malady may require, 
mus began PHLEGM (S.) a ſlimy excrement of the blood 


frequently occaſioned by too much nitrous 
zir, alſo a watry diſtilled liquor, oppoſite to 


ra upon diſtilled liquors ; it is alto 
the eaſe in hens commonly called the pip. | 

PHLE'GMAGOGUES (S.) medicines proper 
to purge or take away phlegm, 5 | 

PHLE'GMATICK (A.) inclined to, or trou- 
bled with phlegm. | ; 

PHLEME or P4LEAM (S.) an inſtrument 
the Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bodies, 
call a lancet. 

pHOE BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apello. 1 

PHOSPHORUS (S.) ſometimes means the 
morning ſtar, called Venus; and ſometimes a 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 
an extraordinary light in the dark; ſome 
ſhine naturally of themſelves, and others, 
being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe 
much of the light, that makes them ſhine in 
the dark; there are alſo liquid pleſpherus's of 
various ſorts ; ſome C5ymrfts affirm that gold 
diffolved according to art, loſe nothing of 
its colour, and becomes fo admirat} a phoſ- 


- 


by the light thereof in the night time. 
PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant man- 
ner of expreſſion, peculiar to the art or lan- 
guage a perſon is taVzing of, or in, 
PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak properly and pertinent- 
ly in any language, or upon any ſubſect. 
| PHRASEO'LOGY (S.) a book or cchlection 
of the phraſes or elegant manner of expreſ- 
ſing one's (elf upon any ſubject in any parti- 
cular language. 1 
PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage, with a contimial 
fever, frequently accompanied with madne fs 
and anger, proceeding from too great a de- 
gree of heat of the animal ſpiri's. | 
PHRY!GIAN MOOD (S.) the Mzufical term 
for ſuch fort of compobtions as are uſually 
played upon trumpers, hautboys, and other 
warlike inſtruments, intended to excite 
chearfulneſs, courageouſneſs, &c. | 
PHTHIRVASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
with moſt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
| Ie apt ic be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean, ee 
PHTHISICAL (A. ) ſubjet to, or afflited 
with the diſeaſe called the phthifick. | - 
PHTHi/SICK 


body, arifing from an vlcer in the lungs, ac- 


| mn EBORRHAGE (S.) a 1 W 


2 


pborus, that a perſon may eaſily read and write | 


ſp:rituous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim 


(S.) a conſumption of the whole | 


* 


| Eompanied with a low continued fever, a | 
4 ; 


J 


FAT 
ſtrong-ſmelling, ill-ſavoured breath, and # 
cough. | | | 1 
PHYLA'CTERY (S.) a charm, preſervative, 
&c. againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers, 
&c. ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear about 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal engraved under certain aſpects of the 
planets ; to this day all the eaſtern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, zud 
the men do not only wear them for them- 
ſeFves, but for their animals alſo; but what 
is here intended, are thoſe wore by the Fezos,, 
and mentioned in the goſpel, which were 
certain little boxes or rolls of parchment, 
wherein were wrote certain words of the 
law; theſe they wore on their foreheads, 
and upon the wriſt of the left arm; the 
Jeros wrote theſe four paſſages of the law 
upon them; 1, Canes unte me all the firfl- 
korn; whatſcevzr open the 20omb. among the 
childrerr of Iſrael, both of man and beaſt, it ts 
mine; and what follows, as far as the roth 
verſe of Exodus xiii. zd. From the rith 
verſe of the ſame chapter, And it ſhall be, 
when the Lord ſhall bring thee into the laud 
the Canaanites, &c. as for the 16th e 
3d. From the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our 
G:d is one Lord, and what follows to verſe _ 
9 of the ſame chapter. Laſtly, From the 
x3th verſe of the 11th chapter of the fame 
book. And i: yu come to paſs, if ye 
Hearten diligently to my commandments, &c, 
the end of the 2 1iſt verſe of the ſame cb 
ter: Thoſe that were faſtened to the arma, 
were two rolls of parchment writ in ſquare 
letters with an ink made on purpoſe, and 
with much care, they were rolled up to a 
point, and were incloſed in a ſort of cafe of 
black calves ſkin, then they were put upon 
a ſquare bit of the ſame leather, but ſome- 
thing ſtiffer, from whence hung a thong af 
the ſame, of about a finger's breadth; and 
a cubit and a half long; theſe rolls were 
placed at the bending of the left arm, and 
after the thong had made a little knot in the 
form of the letter jod, it was wound about 
the arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at the 
top of the middle finger, it was called reffila 
bel. jad, or the reffiia of the hand; that of 
the forehead was compoſed of four pieces of 
parchment, upen each of which, was writ - 
ten one of the hefore-mentioned ſentences ; 
theſe four pieces were jo ned together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the let- 


ter ſchin, then they pat over them a littie 


ſquare of Riff talves leather, from whence 
proceeded two thongs like the former; this 
fquare was put upon the middle of the 
forehead, and the thongs going about the 
head, made a knot behind like the let- 
ter daleth, and then came round again 
| to the breaſt, they called this f © /bel- 
roſb, or the refila of the head ; the mo- 
dern Jes content themſelves with putting 
on 


 PHYSEFCIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 


PIA 


entheſe phylaFeries only at morning prayets ; 


forme of the moſt devout put them on at the 


time of noon prayers alſo, but they are under 


no obligation to do this. 


PHY'SICAL (A.) natural; alſo of a purgatide 


taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicines 
inted for diſcaſed perſons. 
Phyfical Point, a real ſmall prick or point, 
and is the direct oppoſite to a mathematical 
point, which is the beginning or termination 
of a line; fo a phyſical body or ſubſtance is 
what is the oppoſite to ſpirit. 


order to help the maladies and misfortunes 
that frequently afflict mankind, whether they 

from internal or external cauſes, 
PHY'SICE. (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 
tice of the art of medicine, fit to be applied 


to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict man- 


kind. 
PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philoſophy, which 
confiders the phænomena, cauſes and effects 
arifing from, or productive of the various mo- 


tions, operations, affections, &c. of the hea- 


meteors, or other natural bodies. 
PHYSIO'GNOMER or PEYSIO'GNOMIST 
(S.) one that pretends to judge of the preſent, 


their faces. : 
PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that pretends 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or future 
condition-of perſons by their preſent counte- 


- _nances. ' 
PHYSIO/LOGIST or PHYSIO'LOGER (S.) 
a ſtudent or praQtitioner of natural philo- 


PHYSIO'LOGY 65 the ſame with phyſicks, 
or natural philoſophy ; alſo that part of phy- 
fick that teaches the conftitution of the bo- 

dy, fo far as it is in its healthy or natural 
Nate, and to that purpoſe endeavours to ac- 
count for the reaſon of the ſeveral functions 
and operations of the ſeveral members; and 
ſometimes it is limited to that part of medi- 
cine which particularly conſiders the ſtructure 
and conſtitution of human bodies, with regard 
ts the cure of diſeaſes. | | 

PHYTO'LOGIST (S.) one who ftudies the na- 

ture of herbs and plants, particularly called a 

botaniſt | 


PHYTO/LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c, of plants, herbs, &c. 
 PHYZ (S.) the face or countenance of a per- 
_ ſon, 

PIA CHE or PIA'ZZA (S.) walks that are 
arched or covered over by walls or bui:dings 
for publick walking, ſuch as the R:yal-Ex- 
change, Covent-Garden, &c. and ſometimes 
- means the open area of a market, &c. 

PIA MATTER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediately covers the brain and ce- 
rebellum, extremely ſull of ſanguinary veſ- 


| 


4 


and foretel the future condition of perſons by 


Pic 
IA NO (S.) a term in Muſick, that farce... 
| | rt of the air or ſtrain . 9 cry, 
like a gentle echo, | fo 
TA'STER (S.) a foreign coin 
ſhillings ſterling value. | 
PICA (S.) a term given by the Printers to q 
common- ſized letter, which they frequently 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common works 
or books, of which there are three different 
fizes, wiz. ſmall, great, and double, but the 
ſmall is moſt uſed ; in Phyfich, it is a depraveg 
appetite which cauſes the patient to long for or 
covet thoſe things that are the moſt unfit fi 
food, as coals, chalk, &c. 
PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great many, 
as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. out of x 
large quantity; alſo to collect together x 
times, or gather up from off the ground, &c, 
any thing fallen therzon, or to pull beriic, 
apples, cherries, &c. from off trees, &c, 
PVCKAGE (S.) a Lay term for the fine, pre. 
mium, &c, that per ins pay for liberty to dig 
up the ground, in order to erect booths, ſtalls 
&c. in fairs, markets, &c. 
PVCK-AX (S.) an inſtrument uſed to dig up 
the ground with, either for building, pa- 


vVing, &c, ; 5 
PICKEE'R, or to play the PICKEROON 
(V.) to go a privateering, robbing, or plun- 
dering boats and ſmall ſhips, 8 
PI/CKERING (S.) in the North-Riding of 
| Yorkſhire, is a pretty good town, and the 
market well ſupplied with neceſſaries week- 
ly on Monday; diſtant from Londin 170 
computed, and 226 meaſured miles. 
PICK EROO'N (S.) a foot-pad, or other dir- 
ty, ſhabby fellow ; alſo a ſmall privateer, or 
| ſea robber, | 
PI'/CKET or (PI/CQUET (S.) a ſharp pointed 
ſteel-ſhod ſtake, uſed by engineers in an ar- 
my to mark out the ground and angles of a 
fortification or entrenchment; alſo a game 
at cards; alſo ſtakes drove into the ground 
by the tents of the horſe, to faſten their 
ROW to, and before the tents of the foot to 

their muſkets and pikes round about 
them in a circular form; alſo the ſmall guards 
that are appointed at the head of every te- 
giment, commanded by lieutenants or enſgns 
as they lie encamped, to be always ready a- 
gainſt ſurprize, is called the picket guard. 
PVCKLE (S.) a compeſition of ſalt, pepper, 
and other ſpices, diſſolved in vinegar, &c. 
uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c, 
PPCKLE (V.) to immerſe fleſh, fruits, &c. i 
vinegar, &c. wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. has 
been diſſolved or infuſed. Ex 
PVCKLE, PVCHEL,. or PYGHTEL (S.) 
- ſmall field or incloſure of ground. 
PICKLES (S.) cucumbers, onions, Frencb- 
beans, walnuts, &c. that have been duly 
ordered and ſteeped in vinegar, &c. and lo 
kept to be eat ag ſauce with meat, c. 


of about fire 


ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 
the brain, that they do not fly away, 


PYCKLOCK (S.) ſometimes is applied to tht 


N » 3 that 
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Pic ⁊uall, a famous wall in Northumber- 


"pie 


| opens a Tock when the true key, is loft 07 


miſlaid, &c. 25 . 
p'CK-THANK (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to find out and diſcover the faults of 


: 8. . . G 

_ (S.) a Scytbian or German colony, who 
landed in Scotland much about the time that 
the Scots began to ſeize upon the Ebudæ, or 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Feland; 
upon their arrival, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Scots, deſiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 
edging, that they were originally the ſame 
people, as might appear both by their lan- 
age, and cuſtoms ; the Scots anſwered, that 
they had no room to ſpare, but they would 
aſſiſt them to - poſſeſs themſelves of Albron, 
the neighbouring iſland, which was large, 
and thinly inhabited by people at variance 
zmong themſelves; and having performed 
it accordingly, they deſired wives from the 
Scots, becauſe they had no women with 
them, which being granted, they thereby 
became one people; the Scots at the ſame 
time got footing with them, and the Picrs 
- being afraid that they would over-top them, 
begun to oppoſe their coming in any. great 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke ont 
into a war, which the Britons fomented; 
but the Scottiſb women got the matter made 
up, fo that afterwards they lived as two diſ- 
tint nations, the Scots in the highlands and 
the iſles, and the Picis in that now called 
the lowlands ; the latter were ſs intent upon 
having the Scots expelled, that they united 
with the Britons and Romans againſt them, 
and drove them from Britain, ſo that the 
Ir;þ Scots having alſo ſubmitted to the Ro- 


nam, the Albion Scots were confined to the | 


iſles, and moſt of the remaining nobility 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavia, 


now called Seveden, Denmark, and Norway; 


the Pict᷑ ſmarting under the Roman yoke, 
and being depzived of afſiftance from the 
Heu Kintreated them to return, that they 

wh ftrengthen each other againſt the 
common enemy; upon which the Scots re- 
turned, and by degrees recovered their an- 
cient poſſeſſions, about the year of Chriſt 
404; from this time the P:&#s and Scots lived 
in amity together for a confiderable time; 
but afrerwards quarrelling again, many bat- 
tles being fought, and much time ſpent,. the 


Heott were well nigh expelled Abien again; 
but about the year 8 54, the Scots under Ke- | 


ach II. totally ſubdued the P:#s, and ſeized 
all their kingdom, and extended their limits 
« far as Nezvcaſtle upon Tyne. 


land, which reached from Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne to Carlifle in Cumberland, for the ſpace 
of $0 miles, ſo that it extended almoſt from 
ſes to ſea, that is, from the Gorman ſea on 
the eaſt, to the Viſb ſez on the weſt z it was 
8 foot thick, and 22 high, aſcending and 
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battlements all along, and towers at 2 eon- 
venient diſtance from each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence; this wall 
was bulit by the Romans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scots and Pi&s, from whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 
Roman inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day 
in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Wall Tewn, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon 
account of Segbert, King of. the Eaſt Saxons, 
being baptized there by Paulinus; at firſt this 
| wall was made only of turf firengthened 
with ftakes and paliſadoes; it was ſeveral 
times broke down in many places, at va- 
rtous times by the Pich, but in 44, the 
Britcns, with the aſſiſtance of the Romans, 
having obtained a compleat victory about 
the year 430, rebuilt it wholly of brick; but 
the year following being again ruined by the 
Seots, it was from that time forward regarded 
only as the common boundary of the two na- 
tions by conſent, : | 
PICTURE (S.) a drawing, repreſentation or 
painting of a perſon, place or thing. f 
PI'CTURE (v.) to draw or repreſent in colours 
or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or ſimilitude of 
buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, ze. 
PFDDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 
fmall conſequence, picking or eating à bit 
here and there, &c. | * 
PIE or PVE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough; alſo a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called 2 
magpye 3 among the Printers, it is ſeveral 
ſorts and fizes of letters confuſedly mixed toge - 
ther. , 
PIECE (S,) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 
or ſhooting birds with, &c.. alſo a guinea or 
piece of gold money now worth 21 ſhillings, 
Kc. In the Weaving Trade, it fignifies as 
much filk, cloth, &c. as is made up in one 
roll or bundle. 
PIECE (V.) to ſew or join cloth, wood, &c. 
| together for various purpoſes, ' | , 
PEED or PY'ED (A.) mottled, ſpeckled, or 
party coloured, like a cow, dog, &. | 
PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a. 
chicken that is diſeaſed. f 
PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
longing to markets and fairs, to do juſtice to 
the buyers and ſellers immediately upon the 
ſpot. 
PIERCE (V.) to bore or go through, either 
dy the affiſtance or force, of the natural ſharp- 
neſs of the eompoſition, as ſalt does fleſh, vi- 
negar fruits, &c. 7 
PIERCING (A.) very ſharp, biting or ſtrong, 
that is capable of boaring, penetrating, on 
going thro' a thing. . 
PTETY (S.) that religious and dutiful carriage 
and behaviour that is owing to God, our pa- 


| 


deſcending over ſeveral craggy bills, with 


rents and ſuperiors z among the ofd 9 


*PVGCGMENT (S.) any artificial paint, or co- 


tions for dyers, painters, &c, to match or 
imitate particular colou!s;z alſo for ſtaining 


AS - 


ps : de 
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they had a goddeſs whom they adored, called 


dy this name, whom they ſuppoſed preſided 


over the worſhip that was paid to other dei- | 


ties; and alſo over the dutiſul and tender re- 
tpectfulneſs that was due from children to- 
wards their parents; and alſo over the affec- 
tion that parents naturally bore towards their 
children; Piety had a temple at Rome in ſore 
ettorio, conſecrated to her, wherein was ſet 
wp the picture of the woman fo famous for 
ker piety, who ſeeing her mother condemned 


to die by famine in her old age, demanded | 
very earneſtly leave of the goaler to fee her | 


daily in the priſon till ſhe died, which being 
permitted, ſhe ſuſtained her with the milk 
of her breaſt ; this being related to the 
judges, they gave the mother her liberty, and 
allowed the daughter a ſufficient penſion to 


faſtain both herſelf and mother; ſome re- 
hte this ſtory of the father, but Cicero, Livy, 


&c. ſpeak of the mother; the Paints re- 
preſent this goddeſs as a ſedate matron, hold- 


Ing a ſword in her right hand, extended over 


an altar, and a ſtork in her left hand, having 
2 child and an elephant by her fide. 
FIG (S.) ſometimes means a young ſwine, 


whether boar or ſow ; and ſometimes a piece | 


of lead from one hundred to three hun- 
dred weight, called ſmall or large figs ac- 
cordingly. 

PPFCEON (S.) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes 
called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men- 
tioned as a ſimple animal without craft, 
diteſence, or underſtanding, it being obſerved 
that this is the only bird that does not pro- 
tect and defend its young ones, and expreſſes 


nu 0 concern when they are taken away, but 
returns always to the ſame hole, to build her 
neſt therein, notwithſtanding the frequent 


experience the has had, that worms, vermin, 
* Firds, or men, have taken away, or deftroy- 
ed her young ones; there are ſeveral ſorts of 
them that are called by different n:mes ; 
they are reported to have ſo ſtrong an incli- 
na: ĩon to their own neſt or home, that they 
will carry letters tied under their wings many 
leagues. | | | 
PVGGIN (S.) a fort of bowl or pail, with 
one of the ſtaves much longer than the reft, 
made fer a handle to lade water by, and uſed 
eſpecially in brew-houſes to meaſure out the 
Nquor with. | : 
PVG-IN (V.) ſpoken of perſons that creep 
queerly into a ſmall, cloſe, or dirty bed, with- 
out making, or other decencies. 


Jour, uſed as fucus for the face or compoſi - 


or painting glaſs, and counterteiting precious 
ſtones. | | | 

PGM (S.) a dwarf, or perſon of a very 

_ fmall Cature. oo 

PI'GSNY (S.) a familiar or fondling love- word 


| 


8 c 
* F 


'ÞIT (S.) the name of thoſe knights that yu 
inſtituted by pope Pius IV. in 1560, wg 
created about 530 of them while he bell 
the fee, and would have them, both x 
Rome, and elfewhere, take place of the 
Knights of the Empire and Malta; their by. 
fineſs was to carry the pope when he went 
abroad; they were called the gilded knights 
becauſe they wore gilt ſwords and ſpurs ; the 
pope conferred this honour indifferent) cn 
ſoldiers and gown-men ; they had the titþ 
count palatines, with a penſion from the 
and the privilege to make doctors in all fil. 
ties, appoint publick notaries, and to leg. 
timate baſtards. | 
PIKE (S.) the name of an excellent fraß. 
water-fiſh z alſo an inſtrument of war, con- 
fiſting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long, 
armed with a ſharp pointed ſteel-head ge 
long ferril ; generally in a company of fiat, 
two thirds ate muſqueteers, and the other 
file men; when a battalion is formed t 
engage horſe in the open field, the piler ae 
ſo ordered, that they may face and chan 
| every way, to cover not only the muſqu. 
teers, but the colours, drums, and baggaze; 
now bayonets, or ſhort ſwords, faſtened tothe 
end of muſkets, are generally. uſed inſtead of 
Les. N | 
PIKE, OFF (V.) to flink away, march, or pp 
off privately, c. | | 
PI/LA or PILE (S.) a punch uſed in the cl 
way of coining with the hammer, that con- 
tained the arms, inſcriptions, and other f- 
_ gures for one fide of the piece, to be ſtuck 
' for the reverſe of the coin; the other, or 
nead- ſide of the piece, being called the croſs, 
upon account of a croſs being uſually firuck 
inſtead of a head in thoſe times, as it is in 
the moidores of Portugal at this day, &, 
ſome affirm it was called a pile, becauſe that 
| file bore the repreſentation. of a church flanc« 
ing upon pr/es, or large ſtakes of wood. 
 PVLAS'ji ER (S.) in Archite&ure, i ſquat 
column generally let into the wa ad u. 


_— 


— 


* 


—— 


its proper thickneſs; ſometimes they are in- 
ſulated, but not often; the proportions ae 
different according to the order, having the 
ſame capitals, members, &c. with the co- 
jurnns, ſaving that the columns of all the 
orders take the attick baſe indifferently, ard 
the . laßers the particular baſe of the order; 
artiſts of the greateſt note neither diminiſh 
nor ſwell pilafers, but carry them of an equl 

- width from top to bottom. ; 
PILCH (S.) a piece of flannel cut triangulat- 
ly, which the nurſes wrap up their young 
infants in, next to the linen or clout which 
goes next their ſkin, to ſuck up their uriue, 
that it may not wet the bed. 
PI/LCHARD (S.) a particular ſort of fl 
that is ſalted, dried, and exported abroad, 
much like a herring in ſhape and tafte, but 


ſor a young gil, or pretty maid, 


| 


hibiting but about a fourth or fif h part cf 
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hat vers 
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he hell 
both at 


ny ie of the deceaſed, is the heap 


d or 
he corpſe is laid, in order to be con- 


of the ih + funeral pile ; all 
heir be ed, which is called a funeral pile; alſo 
win bu 3 heap of bricks, ſtones, &c. amaſſed 
* together by way of byilding is called a pile, 


48 it is performed is called a noble and 
"ok &c. 2 of building; alſo any heap 
of ſtones, boards, Kc. thrown or laid regu- 
larly upon one another is called a pile; alſo 
the ſhag of velvet, or that ſilk that ſtands 
up above the ground, is called the pile 3 in 
Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with 
one of its ſides to the chief, and terminating 
in a point near the bottom; alſo large trees 
or timbers drove into rivers, moraſles, &c. 
to make a foundation to build bridges, forts, 
houſes, &c, upon, are called piles; and in 


ars; the 
enthy on 
e title of 


he pope, 
ul facul. 
to leg. 


t frech. 
I, con-. 
X long 
head 6 
of frat, 


Plyfick, the diſeaſe that particularly afflits 
5 1 ee ee by ſome called the hæmor- 
ther we rhoifls, is vulgarly called the piles. | 
| char PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as 
nuſque. capenters do their deal boards to dry, &c. 


agg2ees 
d tothe 
ſtead of 


ſmall value, : 
P/LGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended ſaint, 
prophet, &c. 

P[LGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 
upon the account of paying religious wor- 
ſhip, at the ſepulchre of ſome ſaint, &c. 


, Or go 


the cl 
at con- 
ther fi- 


 firuck PILL (S.) a portion of .phyſick made up of 
her, or powder moiſtened, &c. into little balls, to 
e croſs, be ſwallowed at once. . 

ſtruck [PILL or PYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark or 
it is in rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alſo 
y, e. to rob, plunder, or violently take away a 


le that 
 flands 


man's goods, .cattle, &c. 
PILLAGE (S.) the goods, &c. taken away 
by violence or robbery ; but commonly is 


ſquare | applied to the force of an army, or private 
id er- theft of a wiſe, child, c. 

part of WE PILLAR (S.} is the vulgar name for what in 
are in- Accbitecture is called a column, of which 


Ons are 
NZ the 
he co- 


all the 


there are many ſorts; from whence any one 
that is a trufty friend, and firm in the in- 

tereſt of a perſon or party, is called a pillar, 
a being the ſupporter, maintainer or vin- 


y, ard dicator thereof. 

order; PLLD-GA/RLICK. (S.) a nick- name for 
winih one that by ſome diſtemper .has his hairs 
1 equal fallen from off his head ; alſo one that is 


frowned upon, or but little eſteemed. | 

PILLION (S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for 
4 woman to fit on horſeback upon. 

pI LLORY (S.) an inſtrument of ſcandalous 

puniſhmenr, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perſons 

to ſtand on, or be put in, in order to make 


fee and know, that they may avoid or re- 
fuſe to have any commerce or dealings with 


them for the futare, upon account of their 


| gong the Ancients, and ſtill a- 
Nur 67 3 the Moderns, where they 


other combuſtile matter upon 


PILFER (V.) to ſteal privately things of 


them a publick ſpectacle, for every one to 
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PIN 


having been convicted of forgery, perjury» 
buggery, libelling, &. in ſome caſes the 
head is put through the hole, and the two 
hands through two others, the noſe is Mlit» 
the face branded with one or more letters» 
and one or both ears are cut off, 
PV/LLORY (v.) to proſecute a perſon for 
crimes ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, 
by being ſet or put into the plllary. | 
PI'LLOW (S.) a piece of furniture belonging 
to a bed, -for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which when it is put into a chair, to fit 
on, or a pulpit, to lean on, it is called a 
cuſhion, with only this difference, that pil- 
lows are commonly ſtuffed or filled with fea- 
' thers, and cuſhions with hair, Kc. In a 
Skip, that timber whereon the bolt-ſprit 
lieth, beareth, or reſteth at the coming out 
of the hull of the ſhip 
called the pillotu of the bolt-ſprit, 
PFLOT (S.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ri- 
vers, &c. by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them and how to ſteer ar 


that may ariſe from them. 

PVLOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it his 
particular buſineſs to wait for and conduct 
ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, &c, and ſometimes it 
means the duty, office, or buſiueſs of ſuch 
a perſon, ' 

PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his buſineſs to be a procurer 
of, or attendant upon whores, by waiting 
at the door while they commit their lewd-. 
neſs, and to give notice if any body is com- 
ing to interrupt them, - vulgarly called a 
cock-bawd, - ' | 

PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeele 
out for, or procure whores z- and eſpecially 
ſpoken of men that follow this practice. 

PI/MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
&c. alſo any thing done in a mean niggardly, 
pitiful manner, 

PI/MPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of ill 

blood that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a mat- 
ter ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſur- 
face, and which break forth ſometimes inta 

.  purulent and ſmall ſores, | 

PIN (S.) a name given to many ſorts of in- 
ſtruments uſed for faſtening things toge=- 
ther; but particularly to thoſe made of 
ſmall braſs wire, and uſed by women to 
faſten their head clothes, plait their gowns, 
&c, _ | 

PIN (V.) to faſten things together, to ſhut. 

in or incloſe; alſo ſpoken of a perſon. when 

he has difficult conditions to perſom, he is 
ſaid to be pinned down; alſo when a dog 
_— a bull by the noſe, he is ſaid to pin the 

ball, 


[PIN-CASE (s) a lie caſe, 6r hollow tobe, 7 
„ | 


aloft by the ſtern, is 


conduct a ſhip, ſo as beſt to avoid the danger 


PIN 


in which pins, needles, &c, are put, and 
carried in the pocket. 

PIYNCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſeveral 
. artificers to draw out nails, &c: with. 

PINCH (S.) a ſqueezing or nipping a perſon 
hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 
with the edges or extremities of the nails ; 
alſo a ſtraight or difficulty, the point of 
time that any affair ſhould, or muſt be per- 
formed in, | 

PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at 
ſhort allowance ; alſo to ſave a piece out of 
a garment, &c. 7 

PI/'NCUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. 

PINDA/RICK (A.) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all 
ſorts of meaſures promiſcuouſly, without con- 
fining himſelf to any particular one. 

PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 
decay, or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 

hunger. 

PINE (S.) a tall, ſtrait tree, that bears a 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
choke; emblematically, it repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 

gain, and being very bitter, it is ſaid to kill 
whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 
near it. 

PI/NION (S.) frequently means the whole 
wing of a fowl, and often alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or cha- 
raters with; alſo the nut or leſſer Wheel 


that is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which] 


plays in the teeth of the larger wheel of a 
watch, clock, jack, &c. 

PI/NION (V.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, 
&c. when they are taken, to prevent their 
getting away, 

PINK (S.) a ſmall, pleaſant-looking, well- 
ſcented flower; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip 
maſted and ribbed like others, only ſhe has 
a round ſtern, the bends and ribs compaſſ- 
ing, fo that her fides bulge out very much. 

PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions ; alſo to run a perſon thro? the body 
with a ſword ; alſo to wink with the eyes 

- thro? weakneſs or too much light. 

PI'NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three 

. maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c, to the ſhip, to land 
foldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaft, to 

get intelligence, &c. 

PVY/NNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or fpire 
of a church, temple, &c. that ends in a 
point. | 
PVNNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of braſs wire for womens uſe, 
| firſt introduced into England in queen Elixa- 

beth*s reign; alſo a particular ſort of head- 


, 
— 


it, 


dreſs worn. by women with Jong lappets to 


1 


PI/NNING, (s.) faſtening ſhutters, e. wy, 


wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieyes, g. 
coming in at the window; alſo the driving 
in pegs to hold the joints of flooring timber 
together, &c. alſo the faſtening of tiles upon 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pew 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens uf 
womens cloaths with fmalt pins made of 
braſs wire, &c, of 

PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure both for liquor and 
ſeeds, &c, being the one eighth part of 4 
gallon, or one fixty-fourth part of a buſhe| 

PI/NTLE (s.) ſometimes means the fmalling 
pin, ftays, or belts, which on ſuip- boni 
are faſtened to the cannon, to prevent ther 
recoiling; alſo the iron pins by which the 
rudder is hung to the ſtern poſt; alſo a can 
name for a man's yard. 

PIONIE/RS or PIONEERS (S.) thoſe h. 

bourers in an army, that are immediately 
under the command and direction of the 

engineer, to level roads, caſt up trenches 
dig mines, &c. ; 

PVOUS (A.) devout, godly, religious, dutif, 
loyal, &c. 

PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Foꝛolt; alfo a ſpot c 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value ct 
worth of one before another, 

PIPE (S.) an inſtrument applied to various uſe, 
and conſequently made of various forms and 
matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, t, 
to convey water from one place to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c. to ſmoak tobacco thr) 

Kc. of wood, ivory, &c. to produce muficl 
founds, &c. alſo the name of a large veſſel to 
hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quan- 
tity is 126 gallons ;-alſo the name of a great 
roll of records, &c. kept in the court 9 
Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the 
Pipe-Office, in which proper clerks make aut 
the leaſes of crown lands, &c. 

PIPE (V.) to play upon tne flute, hautbey, 
&c. alſo to cry, 

PI/'PER (S.) one who goes about the county 
playing upon a ſmall pipe or muſical inſtru 
ment for the country folks to dance after 

ec. alſo a boy that cries, &c. or one that 
ſmoaks tobacco thro" a pipe, &c. 

PIPKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with a han- 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or he 
things in over the fire, DI 

p PPIN (S.) the name of various forts d 
pleaſant eating apples. LN 

PIYQUANT (A.) ſharp, biting, faytrical, x. 
flective, poignant, &c. 5 

PIQUE (s.) a grudge, anger, ill-will agi 
a perſon or thing. * 

. rf (S.) the name of a game at ca 

the name of a-puniſhment uſed in 
army for a crime committed by a ben 
which is executed by cauſing the ole 
ſtand on the point of a ſtake with one fo, 
while the contrary hand is tied up 25 high # 
he can poſſibly reach. 40 
PPRACY (S.) robbing in ſhips upon ur f 


cence 
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VE forcibly taking away a part, 'or the whole 
en vi 7 —.— cargo, &c. among the Bookſ: /- 
he arin b lers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
5 tink or a great part of another man's book or 
tiles upon copy, is thus called, | 
"oden PIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſingle per- 
Aire ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with her whole 
made a crew, &c. that goes about robbing or plun- 

"PER dering any ſhip of any nat. on whatever they 
i can maſter. » 

2 pIRA TI CAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
f a buſke ner of a pirate, 
frall ing PISCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, 
hip-bouy or a place where they are kept; alſo a li- 
vent ther cence or privilege to fiſh in a river, pond, &c. 
chich the PISCES (S.) in Afroromy, is the twelfth and 
fo a cant laſt fign in the zodiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- 
circle, bordering on Aries; and by the Af ro- 
thoſe h. bgers eſteemed  wateriſh, cold, and moiſt, 
media the houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Ve- 
n of the nus, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 
trenches PISMIRE (S.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 
Jolmon in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
„ Gutifu prudent. laying up corn in ſummer for its 
i winter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. 
| ſpot o. PISS (S.) the tale or urine of man or beaſt, 
» value dr PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
| bladder of urine thro! the proper veſſels, _ 
ious uſe PISS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
orms and dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
lead, kt, 2 upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 
another; . 
co um, PI'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe 
e muſica veſſe]s that are kept in bed-chambers, &c, 
> veſſel to to urine in, and from thence called chamber- 
ed quan» ts, | | | 
agen PISTOL (s.) the ſaalleſt fort of fire-arms, 
court af carried ſometimes on the ſaddle bow, ſome- 
re is the times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes | 
make out in the pocket, &c. x 
PISTO/L (S.) a French or Spaniſh gold coin 
hauthoy, about 17 ſhillings value. 
PISTON (S.) that part or member in Pumps, 
e country Syringes, Sc. that works in the cavity of 
al inftru- the barrel or body, and by exactly fitting it, 
ce after when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, 
one thit it takes off the column of air above or be- 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
h a han- till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
| of hex for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retains | 
it in the barrel, as in ſyringes, &c. and alſo 
ſorts d forces * water out, when puſhed down 
| again, &c. ; 
rical, tt PIT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in the earth 
or various purpoſes; as, a ſaw-pzt, a tan- 
ll againf ner s pit, Sc. ſometimes means a coal- 
mine, ſalt mine, or oyſter. bed, they being 
t cart; called coal-pits, ſalt-pirs, oyſter-pirs, &c. in 
d in ti Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
orſeman metimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
fender u | hiding-places of wild- beaſts, &c. alſo the 
one foo, name for the mark. that the ſmall-pox leaves 


s high # 
the ſaa 
* 


þ in a perſon's ſkin. | 
IT (V.) a Phyfica] term for the indentions 


FLF 


| of thoſe who have the ſmall-pox,- and ſeverak 
other puſtulary diſtempers. Th 
| PVTANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt or refreſhment; 
of food, &c. ſhort-allowance, c. 
PITCH (S.) a fort of ſticky juice, or coarſe 
gum drawn from fatty or bituminous woods, 
eſpecially pines and firs, by cleaving the tree 
into ſmall portions or billets, which being 
put into a furnace with two openings, in 
one of which the fire is put, the heat where- 
of forces out the juices, and through the o- 
ther the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke 
being very intenſe tinges it of the black co- 
lour we commonly ſee it; ſome affirm, that 
tar is the firſt tappings or runnings, and 
pitch the laſt or worſt part; it is of excel - 
lent uſe in many caſes phyſically and mecha- 
nically, eſpecially in ſhip building, &c, Pitch 
- acquires different names, according to its 
different preparations, colours and quali- 
ties; as it diſtils from the wood it is called 
barras, the fineſt of which is called galipot, 
and the coarſer marble barras; of the ga» 
lipot is made white, or burgundy g:tch, 
when melted with oil of turpentine 3 and 
alſo roſin, by poiling it to a proper confiſ- 
tence, and then making it into cakes ;z and 
when burnt and mixed with tar, it compoſes 
what is called black or common pitch, In 
Architecture, it is the particular angle the 
gable-end of a houſe is made to, and of courſe 
the whole roof of the building. thai | 
PITCH (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing oyer 
with melted pitch, c. alſo to fix or reſolve 
upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down 
any burden; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
ground, to chuſe a place to build or erect 3 
tent, houſe, &c. upon. uy 
P1/TCHER (S.) an earthen pot. with an ear or 
handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ger 
nerally ſpoken of the larger ſort, _ a 
PITCH FORK (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
farmers. to load their hay, corn, &c, with, 
and by hoſtlers to cleàn their ſtable with, 
by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, &c. 
conſiſting of a wooden 
foot long, and about one, inch diameter, and 
ſhod at one end with inp or ſtock, and two 


or three large iron prongs or teeth. 
PITCH UPON (v.) ts appoint a perſon ot 
time to do a bufineſs, &c. | | 
PI/TCHY (A.) clammy, ſticky, liks to, or 
daubed, ſmeared, &c. with pitch. 
PI/TEOUS (A.) ſorry, mean, little worth, 
in a miſerable condition, that deſerves and 
demands compaſſion and aſſiſtance; alſo a 
tender and compaſhonate temper of. djſpo+ 
ſition, - | | 
PITH (S.) the marrow or infide of an animal, 
tree, or plant; alſo the ſubſtance or quinteſ- 
ſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, &c. 
P7THINESS (S.) fullneſs of marrow os pith; 
alſo the nervouſneſs or ſtrength of a ſpeech, 
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that are frequently made in the {kin or fleſh 


- 


diſcourſe, or argument. 1 
| wy PUTIABLE 
* | 


le about five or ſix | 


—— 


PII 
PTIABLE or PUTEOUS (A.) that deſerves 
ity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. 


: PITIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 


der-hearted, merciful, &c. alſo mean, baſe, 
ungenerous, &c, 
PPTILESS (A.) hard-hearted, without com- 
paiſion, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 
PI'TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people, &c. for a 
meal or quantity of viftuals, that any one 
ſhall eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, 
or a part of a thing. 
PVTY (s.) that tenderneſs and concern that 
is excited in a human breaſt, at ſeeing the 
miſeries of our fellow-ergatures, which 
© breaks out into kind, ole expreſ- 
fions, and friendly, comfortable, and uſeful 
actions, whereby the atfliftions and miſe- 
ries of the unhappy languiſhers are relieved, 


aſſuaged, and comforted ; this diſpoſition of 


mind is ſometimes called compaſſion, and 
ſometimes mercy. 
PVVOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, 
and js that part of a ſpindle that reſts upon a 
plate of braſs, iron, &c, in clock work, and 
ſo performs its revolutions upon the tip or 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in 2 conical form, in order to ſtrengthen 
it, Rke the peg of a boy's top, &c. 


PFZZLE (S.) in Beeffs, is the inftrument of | 
generation in the males; and patticularly ap- 


plied to an ox's or bull's, upon account that 

after the creature is killed, ſkinned, &c. 
the griſtly part thereof being ftretched and 
dried, is kept as a whip or inſtrument of 
— puniſhment, for horſes, unruly boys, &c. 
PLACABPFLITY or PLA/CABLENESS (S.) 


a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 


© overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, c. 
PLA'CABLE (A.) that may be wrought upon, 


appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by reaſon, | 


intreaty, ſubmiſhon, &c. 

PLA'CARD or PLA'CART (S.) a term uſed 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edict, &c, 
ſet up in all publick places, by authority of 
the government, whereby they forbid or 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear 

ſomething therein expreſſed; it is alſo uſed 
for a writing or inſtrument of ſafe conduct 
through the dominions of a prince; former- 


fy it fignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot | 
game, that was otherwiſe forbid ; and ſome- | 
times it means the ornamental decorations F 


of 2 chamber-door, &c. | 
that a particular perſon or thing occupies or 
takes up: and ſometimes a particular apart- 

ment deſigned for the putting or arranging 

of particular things in, as books, arms, &c. 
or performing particular bufineſs or offices in, 
as a church is called a place of worthip, the 
% Exebarge, a place of trade, &c. ſometimes 
- it means the buſineſs or office that a perſon 
is to do, and to which a certain reward is 


Tho 


ACE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much ſpace, : 


PLA 

or out of Place > ſometimes it means 3 forth 
fied town, from whence it is called a ſtrong 
or a weak place, &c. BTR 

PLACE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe of per. 
ſons and things, fo as they may beſt diſcharge 
the ſeveral] offices required of them. 

| PLA'CKET (S.) the ſlit or open part of a wo. 

man s petticoat, 

PLAD (S.) a particular fort of ſtriped ſtuff 

much uſed by the Sev's, L 
 PLA'FOND or PLA'TFOUND (S.) in Bui. 
ing, is the ceiling of a room, church, &, 
whether flat or circular; ſometimes line 
with plaiſter, boards, &c. and ſometime; 
enriched with paintings and other orm. 
ments; and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or 
bottom of the proſecture of the larmier of 
the cornice. | 
PLA/GIARISM (S.) the act of ſtealing other 
mens copies, books, or works of learning; 
and publiſhing them for a perſon's own, 
| who perhaps never wrote or underſtood ons 
word of them, 
 PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon that 
ſteals other mens labours, writings, or books, 
and pnbliſhes them as his own. | 
PLAGUE (S.) any ſort of trouble, vexation, & 
affliction whatever; but particularly means 
any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent di- 
temper, that afflits any particular country, 
city, &c. and oecaſions the inhabitants thereof 
to die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily, 
PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grieve, 
or afflict any body by words or actions. 
PLA/GUY (A.) vezatious, very troubleſome, 
grievous, or afflictive. 
PLAICE (S.) a fine, flat, ſalt- water fiſh, 

and which in ſome places are very large and 
broad. | 
PLAIN or PLANE (S.) mathematically, meim 
any extended flat ſuperfices, of which there 
are great varieties, according to the particu- 
lar branch in which it is mentioned, from 

whence fields that have few or no hills ae 

called plains, and ſuch a kingdom or country 

is called a p/atn country. 
PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any n- 
| gedneſs; alſo cleth, filk, pictures, &c. only 
without any ornament of flowers, laces, ot 
other embelliſhments ; alſs honeſt, fincere 
hearty, one that tells his mind without te- 
ſerve. 

Plain Chart, a map or chart, conſtruttel 
upon the principle of the earth's being a 
extended ſquare or plane, and conſequently 
that the degrees of latitude and longitude 
are equal to one another in all parts, which 
is true only under the equator, and therefore 
they who follow the uſe thereof in Jong 
voyages towards either of the poles, wil 
be ſure to commit great errors; but ſuch l 
the ſtupidity of ſome, and the ee, 
of cuſtom with others, that this chart is-til 

much uſed, eſpecially by the leſs know 
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- annexed, and fo all fervants are ſaid to be in 


* | 


| navigators, Plin 


ſtrum 


PLA 


s 2 fort. 2 _ 
! a ſtrong plain Sailing, the art of navigation ac- 
a ' cording to the ſyſtem of the plain chart, . 

ſe of per. Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in- 
diſcharge frument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 

lines, tangents, &c. of various ſizes for many 
of a wo. purpoſes, eſpecially navigation, &c. 

Plain Table, a mathematical inſtrument, 
ed fluff, purpoſely accommodated to the art of ſurveying 
| land, &c. 

in Buill. PLAINNESS (S.) ſometimes means down- 
rch, & right or open ſpeaking without any reſerve ; : 
nes lined ſometimes the condition of any thing natu- 
Imetimes rally without ornaments or decorations ; and 
er orm. ſometimes the clearneſs or evidentneſs of 2 
: ſoffit of propoſition ; and ſometimes the condition of 
mier of a country, &c. without hills, &c. 

PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewalling, or com- 
ng other plaining; and in Law, is the cauſe or rea- 
learning, ſon why one perſon obtains the king's writ, 
's own, or brings his action againſt another. / 
tood ons PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 
| or complains of another; and in Law, is 
ſon that the term for the proſecutor, 

x books, PLAISTER (S.) a medicine applied outwardly 

| to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
ation, ce leather, paper, linen, &c. commonly made 
y means of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of 
ent dif- gums, wax, &c. according to what the ma- 
country, lady may be, that it is applied to help or 
$ thereof cure, and therefore goes by various names, 
edily, according to the compoſition, or purpoſe de- | 
„Frier, ſigned for; alſo the mortar or compoſition 
ns. ſpread upon the walls and ceilings of houſes, 
bleſome, rooms, &c, Z 

PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &c. 
er fill, PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
rge and women do their head-clothes, ruffles, petti- 

| coats, &c, i] 
„ means PLAN (S.) a deſign, purpoſe, or contrivance 
h there after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 
particu- executed, or performed; from whence the 
d, from draughts that Arctitects make upon paper for 
hills are directing their building, are called plans, 
country becauſe they proportionally contain the area 
and divifion of the intended ſtructure according 
ny rvg- to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation theredf. 
c. only PLANCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
aces, or covering any room or place with boards for 
ſincere, a floor, &c, 
out fe- PLANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface ; 
alſo the name of a carpenter's tool, with 
firudted which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the roughneſs 
eing an ef boards, &c. 
quently Plane Number, in Arithmetick, is ſuch an 
ngitude one that is conſidered as produced from the 
which multiplication of two others one into another, 
herefore a5 16 may be conſidered toariſe from $ and 2, 
in Jong or 4 and 4, multiplied together. 
„, vi PLANE (V.) to make boards, &c. even, 
ſuch 18 kmooth, &c. 
valence PLANETS (s.) are wandering ſtars, that 
t is fl have their proper motion from eaſt to weſt, | 


-nowing 
Plan 


and do not always keep the ſame diſtances 


tween one another, as the fixed ſtars do 


the firmament, each of which have their | 


4 


PLA 

orb or circle wherein they make their revo 
lution 3 their —_— is ſeven, viæ. e 

iter, Mars, un, Venus, Mercury, and 
. the latter aſtronomers — diſ- 
covered nine other celeſtial bodies, which 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Saturn, 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites : The neareſt of Jupiter's attendants 
is found very' uſeful in fixing the longitudes 
of places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed 
by the ſhadow of Jupiter. The Sun is only 
light of itſelf, the others receive their light 
from him: Aſtronomers compute that the 
Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 

' 9I, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 
the earth, Venus I part of it, Mercury 

| | | 2000 
part, and the Mon 75. They pretend to ſays 
that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the earth are as follows; the Sun, 1, oo, ooo 
leagues, Mercury 167,000, the Moon 35, oo0 
Venus 64,000, Mars 1,200,000, Jupiter, 
8,000,000, Saturn 14, ooo, ooo; the Sun fi- 
niſhes his courſe in 365 days and almoſt ſix 
hours, the Moon in about 29 and an half, Mer- 
cury in about 6 months, Venus in about 18 
months, Mars in 2 years, Jupiter in 12 years, 
and Saturn in 30 years. 

PLANVMETRY (S. ) the art of meaſuring plain 
ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying. 

PLA'NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are ti 
work upon them, whether they be filver- 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, engravers, &c. 

PLA/NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane 
or flat ſuperficies, according to the ſeveral 
laws or ſyſtems that are eſpecially followed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 
that are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreftrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or af- 
tronomy; and theſe are ſometimes called 
maps, charts, or planiſpheres. 

PLANK (S.) a long piece of timber ſawn - 

about two inches thick, more or leſs, for 
various purpoſes, both in building houſes 
and ſhips, and alſo for other mechanical 
purpoſes. 

PLANKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thickneſs 
for floors, laying on ſhip ſides, &c. and 
ſometimes the act of covering the ſides of 
ſhips, floors, &c. with planks, — 

PLANO-CO/NVEX (S.), any thing that has 


one ſide turned, carved, ground, &c. round 
— protuberant, and the other quite flat or 
plain. | 
PLANT (S,) is the univerſal name for all ve- 
getable bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, or 
herbs, F 
PLANT (V.) to ſow or 


ſet the ſecd of trees, 
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Ee. alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by 
ſending proper perſons to reſide there, &c. 
Pl. A NTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary 
herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal mala- 

dies, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of 
_ the reins, involuntary urine, &c. and when 


_ outwardly applied, cleanſes and heals ulcers, | 
allays or takes away inflammations, &c. the | 


Juice by itſelf, or mixed with the juice of le 
mons, is an excellent diuretick. | 
PLANTA'TION (S.) ſometimes means a co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſet- 
tle in another, where no people, cr but few 
native inhabitants are; and ſometimes it 
means only a field, garden, or ſpot of 
ground improved by culture and tillage, to 
produce any particular ſort of commodity; 
and this eſpecially in a new colony. h 

PLANTER (S.) one that manures barren or 

' waſte ground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
Into it, in order to improve it, and grow 
ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and 
this eſpecially conſidered as done in a wild 
country by a new colony. h 

PLANTING (S.) the act of ſetting plants, 
ſowing ſeed, &c. ſometimes it means put 
ting or placing cannon ſo as to defend a 
paſs, fortreſs, &c. or ſoldiers, &c. to lie in 
wait for the. enemy, to ſurprize, cr hinder 
them from paſling along a particular way, 
or performing any deſign or enterprize they 
intended; in Architefure, it is the placing 
the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- 
ſonry of the foundation laid level with all 

poſſible exactneſs. | | 

Imperfet? PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or 
at leaſt appear to want both flowers and ſeed, 
as muſhrooms, moſſes, ſea-weed, &c. 

PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place filled with 
ſanding water, but not deep. 

PLASH (V.) vulgarly called to ſplaſh, is to 

daſh the water ſo with the foot or other- 
wiſe, as makes it fly over or upon a per- 
fon in great quantities of ſmall drops or parts. 

PLA/SHING (S.) in Huſbandry, is a corrup- 
tion of plaiting, bending, or interweaving 
the boughs or green withs in hedges, ſo as 
to ſtrengthen them. 

PLA'SHY (A.) full of puddles, or ſhallow 
ſtanding water. 

PLA'/STER or PLA'/ISTER (S.) mortar, &c, 
made up fit for covering walls, ceilings, &c. 
alſo ſalve ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. to 
cover and heal a wound or fore. 


PLA'STER or PLAISTER (V.) to daub or | 


ſmear a wall, &c. over with mortar, &c. alſo 

to cover a wound, ſore, &c. with ſomething 

ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. 
PLA'/STER-OF-PARIS (S.) a particular fort 


of foſſil-ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 


lime, and uſed by the Figure-makers in mold- 
ing, making of ſtatues, &c. | 
PLA'/STICK VIRTUE or POWER (S.) the 
power of forming or making any thing ; 


and by the Pbileſepberz, is applied to the 
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virtue or power of generation, either of ani 
mals, plants, &c. N 
PLAT (S.) in a Ship, is a flat rope made gf 
rope- yarn, to keep the cable from gulli 
and to cover the flooks of the anchcr, i 
keep the fore · ſpeet from galling paint it; 
ſometimes it means a ſmall piece of ground 
laid out for a garden; and ſometimes ruſhes 
&c, wove together, to be laid on floors, &, 
to keep the houſe clean in wet weather, 
PLAT (V.) to weave matting, &c, 
PLAT-BAND (S.) in Architecture, is 5 
ſquare moulding, whoſe height exceeds it 
projecture ; and ſometimes means only the 
_ liſts or fiilets between the flutings of co. 
lumns; with the Gardeners, it is a border q 
bed of flowers, or a border along a wall u 
the fide of a parterre. 5 
PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall di, 
made of metal, earth, &c. for people to ex 
their victuals out of; and ſometimes it meꝛm 


cups, ſpoons, diſhes, &c. that a nobleman ot 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur, 
PLA/TED (A.) covered over with thin metal, 
whether gold, filver, copper, &c. 
PLA'TFORM (S.) a draught or deſign of any 
thing, eſpecially of a building: alſo a roy 
of beams which ſupport the timber-work of 
a roof; alſo a ſort of terraſs-walk upon the 
top of a building; and in War, is a plan 
place prepared on the ramparts to erect a 
battery of cannon upon; in a Shy, it is 
what is alſo called the orlope, where the 
wounded men are taken care of. 
PLATO/NICE (A.) any thing like to, or af- 
ter the manners or opinions of Flat the 
philoſopher. ; 
Platoniek Bodies, are five regular geome'ri- 
cal bodies cr ſolids, terminated on all fides 
by equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are 
alſo equal, wiz. the cube, the pyramid or 
tatrahedron, the octahedron, the dodecabe- 
dron, and the icoſihedron. 
Platonick Love, a pure intellectual love or 
' ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting between perſons 
of the ſame or a different ſex, free from al 
natural deſires and inclinations of fruition, 
intereſt, or advantage, regarding only the 
beauties of the mind. 
Platonick Year, is that period of time that 
the equinoxes take to finiſh their revolution, 
at the end of which the ſtars and conftella- 
tions have the ſame place with regard to the 
equinoxes, that they had at firſt ; Ycbo ſys 
this year or period requires 2 58 16 common 
years to compleat it, Ricciolus 2 $970 and 
Caſſini 24800, at the end of w ich ſome 
imagined there would be a total and natural 
renovation of the whole creation. | 
PLA/TONISM (S.) the philoſophical or mort 
opinions. and doctrines of Plato, many e 
which are ſuppoſed to have been drawn from 
the ſcriptures immediately, eſpecially from the 
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labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 


PLAYER (S.) is ſometimes underſtood to ſig- 


| fortsof plays, ſome called Trojan plays, con- 


PLA | 

PLATONIST (S.) a follower or profeſſor of 
the doctrines or opinions of Plaro. 

PLATOO'N or PELOTOIN (S.) in an Army, 
is a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, ſuch 
as is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the angles. 

PLA!TTER (S.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, uſed by Coobs to take up meat, 
puddings, &c. out of cauldrons; alſo to put 
bread in and cut it, to ſave the crumbs from 
failing upon the floor, 

PLA/TTER-FAC'D (A.) with a very broad, 
hard-featured face. 

PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to' 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 
of ſucceſs and praiſe, Ge 

PLAU'SIBLENESS or: PLAUSIBVLITY (S.) 
the appearance or probability of ſucceſs, the 
likelihood that a thing is honeſt, fair, and 
juſt, - 

PLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary 


or recreation, as bowls, &c, alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c, upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons who are habited as the na- 
ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or fit for ſuch 
perſonages as they repreſent, 

PLAY (V.) to ſport or divert one's ſelf at ſome 
game or recreation, | | 

PLAY'-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoke of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their books, 
and divert themſelves with innocent diver- 
ſions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, and re- 
creation of their minds. 


nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject 
requires; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport or game. 

PLAYS (S.) by this term, the ancients under- 
flood all manner of diverſions whatever; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, &c. 
23 ours now are, were of four ſorts, vx. 
tragedy, comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which 
began at Rome about the 589th year of the 
city; thoſe inſtituted in honour of Apollo 
were occaſioned by the writings of Marcus 
the ſoothſayer, who aſſured them, that 
Apollo, in return for the honour, would 
overthrow their enemies; at this ſolemnity 
there was an ox and two goats facrificed,. 


the latter of which had their horns gilt, and | 


the people attended with crowns on their 
heads; the ceremony began by a pompous 
proceſſion of the images of the gods, and 
the ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
the Roman ladies making the tour of the 
Circus in their coaches, which were ſqme- 
times drawn by elephants; there were many 


fling of horſe races and exerciſes of the 


— 


youth, under a proper head or captain, 
berein the utmoſt dexterity was practiſed 


PL 
of turning or counter-marching, &c. ac- 
cording to the warlike diſcipline of thoſe 
times; the plays of Ceres* were inſtituted to 
pleaſe the ladies, who from the 12th to the 
zoth of April were clad in white, and, in 
imi:ation of that goddeſs, went with a torch 
in their hands, as if in ſearch of her daugh- 
ter Proſerpine ; the men were alſo clad in 


white robes; and many different exerciſes 


were performed in the circus ; the plays of 
the capitoline were alſo another ſort of ſo- 
lemn horſe-races, wreſtlings, &c. here were 
alſo concerts of muſick performed by 'the 
beſt maſters, rehearſals of poems, and other 
trials of wit, by the beſt poets and orators ; 
thoſe who came off conquerors had branches 
of palm, and crowns dreſſed up with rib- 
bands; the plays of the circus were called 
the grand or chief plays or ſports, as being 
the moſt antient, and performed with the 
greateſt pomp and charge, which conſiſted 
of boxing with the ceſtus, which were grant- 
lets plated with iron, or with ſwords, clubs, 
lancets, or javelins, to which were added 
fencing, and fighting with wild beaſts, which 
laſt two ſports were performed by none but 
flaves upon account of the danger; there 
were alſo races in chariots, leaping on the 
level ground, alſo from an aſcent down- 
wards, or from a deſce it upwards, playing 
with quoits, bows, &c. and all the ways of 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe racing, chariot» 
fighting, and naval engagements ; the plays 
of Flora were ſo offenſive, that they were 


forced to be put down, common women ap- 


pearing publickly naked, and in the night- 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
dancing in laſcivious poſtures to the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, and ſinging immodeſt 
ſongs; the Funeral Plays, were ſports in ho- 
nour of the dead, and to ſatisfy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of prize- fightings at or near the 
funeral pile, which was introduced inſtead of 
ſacrificing ſlaves to the ghoſts of the deceaſ- - 


ed; at the Megaleſan Plays, which were in- 


ſtituted in honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, the Roman ladies danced before the 


altar of the goddeſs, and then feaſted with 


great frugality and modeſty ; the magiſtrates 
celebrated this feaſt in their purple robes, 


and the flaves were not permitted to be pre- 


ſent ; in the Pyrrhick Plays, the young ſoldi- 
ers armed with ſwords and 3 made of 
box - tree, took ſeveral turns in dancing, and 
made divers motions, which repreſented the 
different charges of battalions ; they alſo ex- 
hibited, by their geftures, all the full duties 
of ſoldiers in war, how an enemy ought to 
be attacked, a ſword managed in combat, a 


dart thrown, and an arrow ſhot, durin 


which the muſick both animated the ſoldiers 
and diverted the ſpectators with the ſound ef 
many flutes, &c. Befides theſe, there were 


many others inftituted in honoux of ſome 
deity by an actor upon a Rage, els = 
88 4 | | 
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PLE 


PLEA (S.) a reaſon or excuſe for doing or 


forbearing ſomething ; and in Law, is what 
either the plaintiff or defendants alledge for 
themſelves in court, 
Foreign Plea, is ſuch matter that is pro- 
duced as evidence in one court, that may 

be tried or diſputed in another, 
PLEAD (V.) to excuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſomething in mitigation, or abatement 

of an accuſation. _ 
PLEA DER (S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to defend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
cature, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 
Tiſter at law; alſo any one that intercedes in 
the behalf of another, either to prove his in- 
nocence, or to mitigate his crime. 
PLEA/DING (S.) in Law, is putting in an al- 
legation, and ſupporting it with evidence; 
alſo excuſing or defending a perſon or thing. 
Common PLEAS (S.) are the allegations or ſuits 
that are held or had between common per- 
ſons. | EO 
Pleas of the Crown, are thoſe ſuits that are 

in the king's name for offences committed 
againſt his crown and dign:ty. 
Clerk of the Pleas, 1s an officer in the Ex- 
ebeguer, that has an office, wherein all the 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
ſued, upon any action whatever. 

- PLEA/SANT (A. ) agreeable or diverting to the 
ſenſes, good-humoured, open, or free. 
PLEA'SANTNESS (S.) delightfulneſs, agreea- 
.  bleneſs, open-heartedneſs, &c. 
PLEA'/SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free con- 


verſation. 


PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to a 


2 to humour or do what another de- 

res. 5 

PLEA/SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
or ſatis factory. 

PLEA'SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or ſatis- 
factory quality or nature. 

PLEA'SURABFE (A.) delightful, agreeable, 


Ec. : 

PLEA/SURE (S.) any thing that excites the 
paſſions of joy, delight, or ſatisfaction in the 
mind. 

PLEASURE (V.) to oblige, or comply with 
the humour, deſire, or requeſt of another, 
Ec. 

PLEBE “TAN (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 

lower, or leſs cultivated claſs of people. 

PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething | 

in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 
the performance of ſome covenant, or the 
payment of a ſum of money; alſo to drink 
by way of anſwer to another, that paid his 

treſpects to you. 1 

PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion of 
another, as a ſecurity for the performance of 

ſome contract. J 

PLE/PGET or PLE'GET (S.) in Surgery, is a 

rent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 

in hot ſalve; or a flat rag made up to put 


P11 

PLEV/ADES (S.) the poets name for the 
ſtars upon the breaſt of the fign Tau, 
whom they have feigned to' be the auger 
of Atlas and Pleione, and ſay, that Jupiter 
placed them in the heavens ; at thei: rifng it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great raing 
to fall, which is about the vernal equingx 
both the antients and moderns haye mak 
Pleiades of poets each for their own coun 

PLE'NARY (A.) full, perfect, compleat, if 

_ abſolute power or authority to do any thi 

PLE!/NIPOor PLENIPOTE/NTIARY(S,) 
ambaſſador or perſon inſtructed or auths, 
rized to treat of, and conclude a treaty, o 
other publick affair, for a prince, Rate, g 
kingdom, ' 

PLE/NIST (S.) the name of a philoſopherthat 
maintains there is in nature no vacuum. 
PLE/NITUDE (S.) fulneſs, abundance, mom 

than enough. 
PLE/NTEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding is 
quantity. 


PLE'N'TY (S.) great abundance of any thing 
eſpecially applied to corn, &c. for the fuppat 
of man's life and health. 
PEE/ONASM (S.) a Rherorical figure, where. 
by more words are uſed to exprels an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
greater influence upon the hearers than it 
otherwiſe would have. | 
PLE'THORY (S.) in Phyfich, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceſſary, whereby they are over ſtretchel, 
or ſometimes burſt. 
PLEU'RISY (S.) a diſeaſe that riſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called plera, 
or that which incloſes the breaſt and its en- 
trails, attended with a continual fever, and 
Kitches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing, 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. 
PLVABLE or PLVANT (A.) limber, or ealy 
to be wrapped round the finger, &c. alſa of 
a gentle or ccropliable nature or diſpofition. 
PLIA/BLENESS or PLI'ANTNESS (s. ) the 
condition of any thing that is eaſily bent, &, 
PLIGHT (S.) the ſtate or condition of any perſon 
or thing, | 


4 PLIGHT (V.) to give or aſſure one's pro- 


miſe or word, for the performance of any 
thing, 

PLYMOUTH (S.) in Dœvonſpire, ſituated upon 
the mouth of the Plime, between two large 
inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of a large 
bay, which is encompaſied with hills, and 
the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the an- 
chorage good; at the entrance is a large 
rock, which has been fatal to many ſhips; 
it is now grown very large and populous 
(tho* about two centuries ago it was only 
an inconfiderable village, inhabited only by 
| fiſhermen) this was effected principally by 
the means of its commodious and fafe ha- 


upon the orifice of @ vein after letting blood. | f 


7 & 3+ 


ven, which admits ſhips of the largeſt 0. 
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without ſtriking fail; the ſtreets are 
= pico” and well watered, having fe 
water brought to it ſeven miles; at the diſ- 
Glution of abbies, &c. king Henry VIII. 


old the patronage of the church, and the 


Jordſhip of the borough, to the corporation 
the remarkables of this town are, 1. The 
caſtles and forts, which king Charles I. 
turned into the modern form, and made it 
ino a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 
iſoned with two companies of . ſoldiers, 
under the command of a governor and lieu- 
tenant, and contains a large magazine, five 
ar baſtions, and 165 guns; but th. 
town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts about 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are 
about 100 guns more. 2. The dock, which 
is near two miles off the citadel, which is 
made exceedingly commodious for building 
and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceed- 
ing pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The government of 
the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 20 common- council men; 
they have alſo a recorder and town-clerk ; 
when a new mayor is to be choſe the act- 
ing mayor, and the aldermen, elect two 
perſons, who are called alfurers, and the 
common - council chuſe two more; theſe four 
appoint a jury of 36, who elect the new 
mayor; the acting mayor and his predeceſ- 
ſor, and the two ſenior aldermen, are al- 


ways juſtices of the peace; they ſend two 


members to parliament, who are choſe by 
the freemen and freeholders of the bo- 
rough; here are three markets weekly, vix. 
' on Monday, Thurſday and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of the corn, yarn, &c, 
al'o the profits of the mill, and the rent of 
the ſhambles, all which together are now 
very conſiderable, belong to the corporation, 
but are farmed for 1607. per annum, and that 
applied to the maintenance of the mayor's 
kitchen; diſtant from London 184 computed, 
and 215 meaſured miles. | 
PLUMPTON (S.) in Devonſpire, ſituated on a 
branch of the Pim, a borough town, that 
is pretty populous, and ſends two members 
to parliament ; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from Lenden 180 computes, and 
220 meaſured miles. 1 
PLINTH or PLINT (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a 
ſquare, flat member, and is what ſome cal! 
the foundation of a column; alſo two or three 
rows of bricks projecting from the plane of a 
wall, or any flat, high moulding. 
(V.) to go on in one conſtant road, to 
. threſh, or ſtrive earneſtly to accompliſh any 
thing, to ſtudy hard. 
P LODDING (S.) always being at work, or 
thinking upon, or contriving of buſineſs. 
PLOT (S.) a conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 
or ſtate; alſo the defign carried on, or the 
lubje& of a play; alſo a piece of ground 
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- draught or ſurvey of land, or buildings. 

PLOT (V.) to conſpire, contrive, aſſemble, 

or do any thing againſt the life, perſon, or 

dignity of a king or prince, or againſt the 
intereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 

kingdom ; alſo to lay down the out-lines of a 

field or eſtate, according to its true ſituation 

and meaſure, 

PLO/TTER (S.) a conſpirator or traitor a- 
gainſt the life of a king, &c. or ſubverter of 
_ eſtabliſhed laws and governmeat of any 

te, 

PLO/ VER (S.) an eatable fowl, ſomewhat larger 
than a pigeon, 

PLOUGHorPLOW (S.) the inftrument where- 

with farmers break up the ground, in order to 

ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an engine where- 
with book -binders cut the leaves or edges of 
their books ſmooth, 

PLOU'GHING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies break · 
ing or turning up the ground with a plough ; 
and ſometimes ſailing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip, 8 

PLOU/GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
directs or keeps the plough in order, ſo that 
the horſes or oxen may go along regularly. 

PLUCE (V.) to draw or take away by force, or 
with a ſudden t witch. 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull; alſo the 
eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſhesp, 
Kc. ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 
together, : 

PLUG (S.) any thing drove into a water-pipe, 
to ſtop the water trom flowing out when it is 
not wanted, 

PLUM (S.) any pulpy or fleſhy fruit, that 
contains only one ſeed or kernel, incloſed 
in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a ftone, 
ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricots, peaches, 
&c. alſo raiſins, currants, &c, go by this 

name. | | 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowt; alſo 
a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied up toge- 
gether for ornaments, 2% 

PLU!/MBER or PLU!MMER (S.) one who 
makes pipes for water, &c. covers houſes er 
churches, or does any other ſort of work in 
lead, Ps 

PLU!/MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or 
ciſterns for water; alſo the work-houſe where 
they caſt or prepare their work. THe. 

pLU MBE or PLU/MMET (S.) ſometimes is 
uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed inplumb- 
ing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and ſome- 

times for the ſmall leaden inſtrument writing 
maſters uſe to rule lines in the books of the 
pvoung ſcholars with, to. keep their writing 
ſtraight or even. . 

PLU!MBING (S.) trying whether a wall, &c, 
is built upright or perpendicular by an inftru- 

ment for that purpoſe. 

PLU!/MB LINE (S.) a line fixed in a ſtraight 
ruler or level, with a piece of lead tied to the 


deſizned for a building or garden; alſo th 


end of it to draw it trait, to fee or try 
| | _W 


PLU 


whether a wall, &c, is built ſtraight, or per- 


- Epirus, from whence he got much 


POC- 


. " pendicular. | he is repreſented lame whe bol difes 
PI. U MB. TREE (S.) any tree that bears | a —— but with noe with per 
plumbs, of which there are greay variety. fly away very faſt, to intimate des French Þ 
PLUME (8.) a bunch or parcel of teathers, that mertals have in fetting riches hy oC! 

commonly oſtriches, made up to be worn as eafily they may loſe them ; he is ns, Yurkſpire 
ornaments, ſometimes to men, &c. and ſome- be blind, upon account of conferrin Fe oy diſtant fl 
times to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. oftener upon the baſeſt, and ne 21 — Us gift meaſure 
ALT (V.) to pull of the feathiers from any | moſt meritorious, i * 1 
© bird, &c. | PLY (v.) to wait or ſtand r 
PLU'MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's ET on to get bufineks, OO oc (+ 
ripping or pulling off the feathers of a Fowl | publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches, I nution 
which he has caught; and ſometimes a per-] men and carmen at ſtationed pl : . joined { 
ſon's priding, boaſting, or bragging of ſome | alſo to be very diligent in buſiner. hn 1 at; what ſle 
great qt eb ok is or may be expected] in learning, Len ele 
rom a perſon or thing. | PLY'ERS (S.) ſometimes mean _— 
PLUMP (A.) fleſhy, round, and full. of —— tongs, uſed. by 4 DAG 
-PLU"*MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon | and other artificers z ſometimes perſons th PO/DDE 
or N creature that 1s full of fleſh, fat and} wait for employ in their honeſt calling, : — 
. ; | watermen, coachmen, carme 2 
rid 'NDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away by | and ſometimes thoſe ee e e. cording 
violence, what is the property of another, as | that either walk the ſtreets, or attend ba 05 3 
ents A do _ the inhabitants of towns or | houſes, c. : OD" 10s 
cities they have conquered, . 1] PLY/ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving w. Jangya 
| 2 r ſort of goods, or ſpoil taken or ah A vs wet a thing 's 108 1 wg 
rom an enemy. ing or attending at a common ſtand N 
FLV NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or For — py as eee da POET 
violently takes away another perſon's gaods or | coachmen, carmen, and porters do; al luable 
property, eſpecially in war. | the earneſt and diligent application that 1 Ia 
PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a perſon | perſon makes to any thing; alſo the conts a 
over head in the water, or haſtily and raſhly to] nually ſupplying a perſon or engine with l. e 
run 2 ſelf or another into trouble, dan- quor, &c, — 
Der, &c. _ | PNEUMA'TICK ENGINE (S.) an inſtrum | 
PLUNGE (S.) any ſort of trouble, difficulty, } commonly called an . — uſed ys gens 
vexation, grief or affliction. ; the ſeveral properties of the air. port 
IO ge See than one, of or belonging | PNEUMA/TICKS (S.) the doctrine and expe- wy 
k many. ” riments of the vitation and preſſute of 
PLU'RALIST (S.) a Lat term fora clergyman elaſtick and NG fluids, eſpecial the E 
that has ſeveral livings at one time. I air; among the School Div inet, it is the dot · i of, 
P LURA LITY (S.) means univerſally many] trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, mens fouls rin 
things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two | &c, called alſo Fnrumatology, lag 
or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, | PNEUMO/NICKS (S.) any Sort of medicine 5050 
and for the profit of one perſon, rector, or] that help, prevent, or cure diſeaſes of the ++ 
doctor. f ; lungs, or help free reſpiration ox breathing, POIN 
PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- | POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal methodef 2 
tive character +, and is the Latin word for] killing the game, ſuch as hares, partridges, POIN 
the quantity mare, univerſally, _ Kc. alſo a particular method of dreſſing egy, J 
PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation} by breaking them into a ſpeon, and juſt heat- wk 
gal velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made of | ing them through, | jr 
0 bair and with the Botaniſte, it is the thrum| POA/CHER (S.) one that practiſes illegal me· 505 
in the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. thods to catch or deſtroy the game. . 
FIL.U'TO or PLU/TUS (S.) by the Peers, faid to} POCK (S.) may mean either the purulent ſcab, 5 
de the ſon of Saturn, and brother to Jupiter] or the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fleſh after : 
and Neptune, to whom the dominion of hell] the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, and other {kin au. 15 
was given as his portion, heaven and the ſea Sales... | | on 
deing given to his brothers; he is repreſented] POCKET (S.) a purſe or little bag, uſually 5 
in a chariot drawn by four black horſes, | made in people's garments, to put or car g 
: with a bunch of keys in his hand, intimat-] money, watches, or other neceſſaries about 3 
ing that he had the command of the key off them; alſo the quantity of a half ſack of 2 
geath, that the horſes ran through the four] wool. | t = = 
ages of men; he is ſaid to have raviſhedſ PO'CKETTING (S.) putting any thing into - 
Froſenptne, the daughter of Ceres, and to be] one's pocket ; alſo the applying any thing to Fee 
the firſt inſtitutor of funeral ſolemnities; he a private uſe that belongs to the publick. * 
1 ſometimes confounded with Plutus, the] PO CKINESS (S.) the Rate or condition that Rs 
dend of riches, becauſe he had mines in | | any perſon's body is in, that has the 794 w 
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' poſing in verſe according to the nature of the 


POYGNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſaty- 
POINARD 
POINT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 


it is alſo uſed in many parts of the Marhema- 


prime vertical, called the eaft and weſt points; 
ſo in PerſpeFive, the point of ſight, diftance 
are what regulate the 

whole of that ſcienc⸗ 4 ; a 


2 O1 
6.1 diſeaſe, occaſioned by impure copulation 
3 that have the diſeaſe called the 
b pox. | e 
OKLINGTON (S.) in the Eaft Riding of 
Pirkſbire ; the market is weekly on Saturday; 
giſtant from London 152 computed, and 183 
meaſured miles. 8 
bock V or PO/CKFIELD (A.) tainted or af- 
ried with the diſtemper called the pox. | 
5000 (A.) a Muſical term, ſignifying dimi- 
nution or making the word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat leſs, as poco allegro is ſome- 
what ſlower than allegro. | 
poD (S.) the huſk or ſhell of any ſort of pulſe, 
25 of peaſe, beans, &c. 
PO/DAGRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 
PO/DDERS (S.) thoſe people that gather peaſe, 
beans, & c. 
PO'EM (S.) 2 piece compoſed in verſe or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry. 
PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) the art of com- 


language uſed, and the beſt rules and uiages 
of thoſe that have exerciſed themſelves in this 
way of writing, 
POET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
luable in verſe. . FG Y 
POETA/STER (S.) a pretender to rhymes, but 
one who is wholly unacquainted with the laws 
or true nature of poet 7. | 
PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet. 
POE'TICK or POE'TICAL (A.) after the 
manner, or according to the rules or laws of 


poetry; in compoſitions for the Sage, when | 


each perſon is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues they. have committed or 
practiſed deſerve, it is called poerical juſtice z 
in Afr:nomy, the poets made three ſorts of 
riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood re- 
lated to the ſun, which they called coſmical, 
acronical, and heliacal ; which ſee. 


neal, witty, cunning, &c. 
(S.) a ſharp-pointed ſword or 
dagger. f 


or termination of a line, and conſequently 
cannot be divided; in common, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, Kc. is 
called the point; alſo the matter or ſubje& 
upon which any debate is made, or ariſes 
alſo an old- faſhioned ſort of lace uſed by wo- 
men for various purpoſes, &c. alſo the very 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is done in; 


ticks, as in Aftronomy, Geegraphy, and Navi- 
gation ; the four cardinal points are the north, 
eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ; ſo the ſolſtitial points 
arethoſe in which the equator and theecliptick 
interſect, called the north and ſouth points; 
and the interſections of the horizon with the 


and contingence, &c. 


POL 

POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perſon, 
either with the finger, &c, or by words; atfo 
to make proper ſtops, in periods or ſentences, 
in a piece of writing, &c. In the Heben 
Language, it is to make certain marks that 
ſupply or ſtand for vowels; great diſputes 
have been made among the learned about the 
antiquity of them, | 

POINT-BLA'NK (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot 

ol apiece of ordnance levelled in a direct or 
horizontal line, without finking or raifing 

the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in com- 

mon pieces is not above 180 paces; in vu 

gar Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſi- 
tive aſſertion of any thing; a point in Hal. 
dry, is when two piles are born in a coat of 
arms, ſo as to have their points meet together 
| in ſome part of the eſcutchen, | 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, or make weights equal. 

POVSON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, &c. or in the compoſition of a 
mineral, &c. which renders it mortal to thoſe 
who take it, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
tities; there are certain poiſons that affect 
man in the moſt dreadful manner, and & 
the ſame time are perfe& anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men and feeds 
hogs, and hemlock, tho' a very deadly wet 
to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, &. 
and ſo of many others, N ö 

POVSON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 
deadly compoſition, or to mix or infuſe the 
like into wells, ſprings, &c. to hurt thoſe 
who drink thereof; alſo to inſtil bad princt- 
ples into a perſon, and ſpoil his morals, &c, 

POIT'SONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of. poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deſtrue · 
tive. N 3 


' | POYSONOUSNESS (s.) the nature or quality 


of any thing that is deſtruftive to the health, 
life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate. 

POKE (S.) a bag, pocket or ſack, to put any 
thing in. p . 

POKE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind perſon, | 

PO'KER (S.) a fire inftrument commonly 
made of jron, to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
to make it burn clear; alſo a burleſque name 
for a ſword, and for a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, &c. of a houſe ; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow. 

PO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
to the poles of the world, - 

Polar Circles, in Aſtronomy or Geography, 

Sc. are two leſſer circles of the ſphere parallel 
to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 degrees 
and a half from the poles of the world, one 
on the north ſide, and the other on the ſouth 
ſide of the equator. e 

POLE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies barely 'a long 

ſtaff or ſtick, and ſometimes a land m:aſure 

of the length or ſpace of five yards and a 


half, or 16 feet and a half; with the Hu- 
ncmert, 


POL 


meer, Geographers, &c. the points that the PO LITICK or POLUTICAL (A, 


imaginary axis of the world or any particular 
globe turns upon, are called the poles, and 
with us the one is called the north, and the 
ether the ſouth pole; alſo in any moveables 
that proceed in their proper orbits, ſo many 
double polzs are to be conceived 5 thus the 
os of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, 
the ſituation be what it will ; the poles of 
the meridan, the two points of the riſing and 
ſetting of the equator in the horizon; ſo the 
pelrs of the equinoctial colure are the two 
_ Glftitial points of Cancer and Capricorn, 2nd 
the poles of the ſolftitial colure, the two equi- 
noctial points, Aries and Libra, Se. In Op- 
ties, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a con- 
cave glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs. 

FOLE-AX (S-) an inſtrument that the exe- 
cutioner ſtrikes off the heads of traitors 
with, &c. bes, 

PO/LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
than a common houſe cat. 
POLE MICE or POLE'MICAL (A.) that fort 
of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 
troverſy. ö 

POLEMICES (S.) diſputations or arguings at 
univerſities, &c. or treatiſes or books wrote 

upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity, 

' POLE STAR (S.) one of the ſecond magni- 
tude, the laſt in the tail of the conſtellation 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
called the ſeaman's guide. i 

POLICY or PO LIT V (S.) che ſyſtem of laws, 
orders or regulations of a ſtate; alſo thè good 
management of a perſon's private affairs; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, artifice, &c. 

POLICY (S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument or 
writing, whereby a company or ſingle perſon 
obliges themſelves or himſelf to make good 
any damage that may happen to a houſe or 
gocds by means of fire, or of ſhips and their 
cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, &c. for 
the confideration of a præmium or ſum of 
money, commonly paid down at the time of 
making the inſurance. | 

PO'LISH (V.) to improve a perſon's mind and 
manners by education, &c. alſo to render 
ſmooth, bright, or curious by burniſhing, 
as plate, copper, &c. 

PO'LISWORTH (S.) in Warwickſhire, had 
formerly a market weekly on Thurſday, but 
fince the diſſolution of a famous nunnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 
tinued and the town is reduced to a village; 
diſtant from Lenden 87 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. | 

POLY TE (A.) curious, fins, well-bred, or ac- 
compliſhed with all manner of genteel arts or 
uſeful learning. | 

POLITICIAN (S.) a practiſer or ſtudier of 
policy, or the well- regulating and governing 


POL: 


well contrived, belonging to politicks, 
PO'LITICKS (S.) that part of ethicks q mo- 
ral philoſophy, that relates to the wel 
. : 0. 
verning a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſcouriy 
or treatiſes upon publick affairs and zwen- 
ment, 

PO'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick officerin 
Copenhagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſs i ty 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerred in 
the city ; he is alſo to ſee that merchants 6 
warrantable commodities, and that they co 
not interlope upon one another, and if any 
ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to decide 
the controverſy ;. he is likewiſe to inſpett the 
publick buildings, draw-bridges, and canal 
to take care that the ſtreets are kept parel 
and clean, that no prohibited goods be brought 
in, that the town be always well ſupplir 
with bread corn, and that it is fold at ar 
ſonable price, and that proper aſſiſtance h; 
always ready to extinguiſh fires, &c, fir 
which purpoſe certain watchmen are c- 
ſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſons ax 
not to come near any houſe on fire within 
a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts al 
hurts that may be committed and receirel 
at ſuch times; he likewiſe rates the price of 

travelling in their open waggons, looks after 
the king's game, and ſuppreſſes riots or dif. 
turbances of che ſoldiers, who are not per- 
mitted to walk the ſtreets after the tattoo ha 
gone about, &c. 

POLL (S.) the head or upper part of the bo- 

dy; alſo a roll or lift of names entered uo 

chufing members to ſerve in parliament, &, 
to know who is a proper voter, and who is 
not, 

POLL (V.) to fhave the hair from off the 

head; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 

he votes for a particular perſon, &c. to ſent 

in a particular office, &c. 

PO'LLARD (S.) a fort of food made up þy 
the Poulterers, to fatten their fowls with, that 
they keep in coops, made of bran and meal 

mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub-fiſh; 

and with the Huntſmen, the name of a deer 
that has ſhed or caſt his horns ; alſo an ol 
tree that has been often lopped. h 

PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among the Farriers, is 2 

particular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 

of horſes. 

PO'LLING (S.) cutting off the hair from 1 

perſon's head; alſo the taking or giving 3 

perſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates 

"OS 

PO'LL-MO'/NEY or PO'LL-TAX (S. ) money 

raiſed by way of tax upon every perſons 

head in a family, which is ſuppoſed to be rated 
at a certain ſum, 

POLLU'TE (V.) to profane, defile, or make 

a thing naſty, dirty, or filthy, or to cot. 

rupt any thing; but particularly to apply f. 

cred things to common purpoſes, as to fry 

churches into tables, by way of wilfu] de, 


a fiate or kingdom; a wiſe or cunning man. 
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LE DRON or POLVYHE/DRON (S.) in 


OLY!GAMIST (S.) a perfon that has more 


POLY!/GAMY (S.) the act of having, or the 


POL 


ing them, when the were other con- 
veniencies more proper for that uſe, & c. 
LC TEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a place or perſon that is rendered ynfit for 
rmance of religious duties. 


110 10 (S.) uncleanneſs, defilement, 


1 (S.) 2 blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
head or pate. 
Cenmetry, is a ſolid, conſiſting of many plain 


dies of faces; in Opticks, it is a glaſs conſiſt- 
ing of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 


covex form, whereby it repreſents one thing | 


35 a great many, and therefore vulgarly cal - 
led a multiplying glaſs. 


wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 


in the 16th century, a ſect whoſe head or} 


atron was Benardinus Ochinus, who had been 

general of the Capuchins, and afterwards pro- 
feſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c. maintained 
that every man might lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſed, for which, with many 
other errors, they were ſuppreſſed ; theſe 
were called Poſygamiſis. 


doctrine of maintaining that a perſon may 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at 


the fame time; formerly among the Ns, 
and ftill among the Turks, Perfians, Se. this 


was the univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 
bins affirm, that the law does not allow any 
more than one wife at a time; but theſe are 
looked upon no better than hereticks among 
them, the majority of the ii doctors 
maintaining it lawtul to have as many as a 
man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 
trained men to four; polygamy continued a- 


mong the Ns till the reigns of T beodoſius, | 


Arcadius, and Honcrius, who publiſhed a re- 
ſeript that no Jr“ for the future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time z it has been 
the univerſal! practice of the weſtern part of 
the world to have but one wife, both before 
and fince Chriſtianity was received. 
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POLY!/GARCHY (S.) the government of any 
ſtate or kingdom that is in the hands of ma- 
ny perſons, 

PO'LYGLOTT (S.) the Bible in many or ſe- 


veral languages; Francis Chimenes de Sineros, 


cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 
called the Bible of Complutum, in which was 
the Hebreav text as the Jeros read it, the 
Greek verſion of the Septuagint, the Latin 
verſion of St, Fe-rogre, commonly called the 
Vulgate ; and laſtly, the Chaldee paraphraſe 
of Onkelos, upon the Pentateueb only, to 
which is added a dictionary of the Hebrewo, 
and Chaldee words of the Bible 5 this was 


printed anno 1815, and what is moſt re- 


markable therein, is, that the Greek text of 
the New Teſtament is printed without ac- 
cents- or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient 
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'- Polygltts ; thoſe of Conflantinople have primed 


Tetraplas, which are in four languages, wiz. 
the Hebrew text of Moſes, the Chalidee para- 
| phraſe of Onlelos, the Arabick tranſſation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perſian verſion of ano- 
ther Fezo ; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, and a Spaniſh tranſla- 


— 


tion; but all in the Hebrexp characters; moſt 


nations have now publiſhed a Palygloer Bible, 

in which there are additions or variations 
from one another, 

PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that 
conſiſt of more fides than four, and when 
they are equal one to another, they are tcall- 

| ed regylar polygons, as hexagons, octagons, 

Kc. when unequal, irregular polygons 5 im 

Fortification, it is a term much uſed, and ſig- 

nifies ſometimes the works themſelves, and 

ſometimes the ſpot or ground marked out to 
raiſe works of defence upon in that form, 
and are accordingly denominated as they are 
| fituated ; fo the interior polygon is the main 
| body of the work or town, excluding the 
out-works ; and the exterior po/ypon is the 
out-lines of all the works drawn from one 
| outmoſt angle to another quite round about. 
 POLY*'GONAL (A.) fomething having the 
ſhape or properties of a polygon, | 

Polygonal Numbers, in Arithmetick, are the 
ſums 2 progreſſions beginning 
| at unity, 

PO'LYGRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting af 

many ſides or lines. — WS. 

| POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing in 
cyphers, and alto of decyphering ſuch wrt 
tines, 

POLYHY'MNIA (S.) one of the nine mnſes z 
the poets feigned that ſhe took care of hiſto- 
ry; others that ſhe preſided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wearing 
a crown of pearls, and a white robe, and 

| her right-hand moving, as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holding in her left hand a ſcroll of 
paper whereon was written ſuaderc ; others 
faid that ſhe preſided over hymns, ſongs, 
and muſick. 

 POLY!/LOGY (S.) talkativeneſs, full of prate 

and babble, 

POLY'MATHY (S.) univerfal learning, or 
being ſkilled in almoſt all arts and ſciences. 

' POLY NO/MIAL (S.) any thing that has many 

different names, from whence the A/pebraz 

call thoſe quantities that confiſt of many dif- 
| ferent parts or members by this name. 

POLY/PODES (S.) any creature that has many 

feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. 

' PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 

the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 

fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has many branches or feet, 
which extend either to the out-fide of the 
noſe, or the infide of the mouth ; the co- 
Jour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 


and ſometimes black and livid; theſe fort 


"IF 


manuſcripts had none ; the Jews have alſo 


Excr - | 


two copies of the Pentateuch in the form of 


r PO/MMEL or PU'MMEL (S.) a piece of me- 
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* qnereſcences happen ſametimes in the heart, 
aud in the cavities of the thicker membrane 
the brain, as well as in the hollow of the 


nole. 4%. 
PO'LYSARCHY (S.] corpulency, or fatneſs 
_ » POLYSCOPE (S.) a glaſs fo made and con- 
trived ta make one object appear as though 
it were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. 
POQLYSY'LLABLE (S.) a word that is com- 
. poſed of many ſounds or ſyllable, _ 
PQMA'?DA (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the 
- © wooden-borſe, by laying one hand only on 
the of the ſaddle. | 


ADO or POMA'TUM (S.) a compofi- | 


tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
s lard, &c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 

of | children, &c. a 
POMA'NDER (S.) amuſk ball made of ſeveral 
feet - ſcented ingredients, as amber-greaſe, 


0 muſk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, Ec. with | 


{ame reſinous matter to harden it, that it may 
be made or rolled up into balls. 
POME (V.) to grow to a round head like an 


apple. | 
PQMEGCRA'NATE (S.) a fort of apple, the | 


fryit of a tree of rhis name, being a ſort of 


le covered with a reddiſh rind, and alſo | 


within, which opens leagthways, and 
thews many red grains within, full of juice 
like wine, with little kernels; the repreſen- 
tation of this ſruit with golden bells were put 
©. ornaments at the bottom of the tui 
Vieh- prieſt's blue robe or ephod; the tree or 
- 'Srub on which the fruit grows is very com- 
mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do- 


angular boughs, armed with prickles, and 
covered with a reddiſh bark, its leaves are 
mall like thoſe of myrrh, but not fo ſharp, 
of a green colour drawing towards red; its 
bloſſom is large and beautiful, of a red in- 
elining to purple, and compoſed of ſeveral 


in the form-of a roſe, in the hollow of 


the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome- 

What of the form of a bell; this garden pome- 
granate tree ſometimes bears double flowers, 
and then it has no fruit; in Peru, ſome of 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 

2 a barrel, and that the Spaniards, by way 
of curioſity, carry them in the proceſſion of 
the ſacrament, : ; | 


tal on the top, and in the middle of the ſad- 
dle-bow, to which the holſters or piſtol- 
eaſes, the ſtirrupe, e. are faſtened ; alſo 
the top or round knobFof the hilt or handle 
pdf a ſword. 6 | 
-PO'MMEL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon 
with one's hand or fiſh, „ 
POMOFNA (S.) was by the ancients called the 
deſs of fruits and gardens, was beloved 
by eee. who is ſaid to have the power 


meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſmall | 
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N tune to pleaſe her in form of an dld vom 
by firſt inſinuating himſelf by pleaſant 1 
and then forcing her perſon, the afterward 

A 
* e grandeur, noiſe 
made by kings, ambaſſadors, &c. I 
entries, ſhews, feaſts, &c. | 
auen (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent, 
&c | ; 


a ewy, . ' 
POND (S.) a ſtanding water, uſually collected 
by digging away the earth, to receive the 
water that falls from the neighbouring 
grounds, &c, for cattle to drink in the 
fields, or a place made to waſh horſes in 
Rable-yards, &c. 
PO'NDER (V.) to think, conſider, or delibe- 
rate any thing in one's mind, | 
PO'NDER ABLE (A.) that may be weighed or 
thought of. | | | 
PO'NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maffne, 
ſubſtantia]. BHS 
' PO'NDEROUSNESS or - PONDERO'$ITY 
|  (S.) heavineſs, weightineſs, &c. 
 PO'NTEFRACT or PO'NTFRACT (S.) in 
the Maſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town very 
pleaſantly ſituated in a tract of ground much 
noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
ſkirworts growing round it; it is a mile in 
length, and the buildings neat ; its market is 
every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 
corn, and all other proviſions, and its fain 
are ve for ſheep, beaſts, and horles, 
eſpecially about Palm Sunday, and the firſt of 
September; it is a corporation that ſends two 
members to parliament, governed by a mayer 
| and 13 aldermen, who are all juſtices of the 
peace; diſtant from London 133 computed 
and 170 meaſured miles, 7 op 
PO'NTIFF (S.) a chief or high prieſt, and now 
| uſually applied to the pop. 
PONTVFICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a high prieſt, 1 | 
PONTHVFICAL (S.) a book in the church of 


2 „9 


C 


ing to the creating pontiffs, cc. 

PONTIFICA'LIA (S.) the dreſs, habit, or 
ornament of a biſhop or chief prieſt, when 

be is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing cloaths, to 
appear in publick upon any occaſion what- 


ever. | 
PONTIFICATE (S.) the reign or time that 
any one exerciſes the authority of a pope; 
| _ alſo the name of the dominions belonging to 


the pope. _ | 
PONTLEVIS (S.) a term in the Manage for 

2 riſing upon the hind legs & 2 
. horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling ot 
coming over upon his back, and ſo of cruſhing 

his rider „ 8 
PONT/ONor FLOA/TING BRIDGE (S.) a 
invention to paſs over the water, made 
two great boats placed at a ſmall diſtance 
from one another, both planked over, as 35 
the interval between them, with rails on 


pearing in any ſhape, and who, after 


- aries „ had the good for- 


the fides, and built ſo firong, 4008 


Rome, that contains the ceremonies belong - 
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| horſe, cannon, «&c, belonging to an 
ve th Kg i : II the church of Rem in reſpect to the hieràr - 
ONTVPOLE (S.) in MonmouthſÞire, a ſmall | 


town, noted for its iron mills ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 113 
computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 
500 L. (S.) in Dorſerſpire, a conſiderable ſea- 
poct-toun, Which is a borough and county 
of itſelf; incloſed on all ſides by the fea, ex- 
cept the north, where it is walled in, and 
- hasa gate; the houſes are generally low and 


built of tone 3 it has a good Haven, and 


earries on a confiderable trade in fiſh ; it lies 
in a great bay or inlet of the ſea, which comes 
up to the town ; it is noted for having the 
beft and largeſt oyſters in Great Britain, 
which afford more and larger pearls than any 
other; it is governed by a mayor, &c. and 
ſends two members to parliament 5 has 
weekly two markets, iz. on Monday and 
Thurſday; diſtant from London $8 computed, 
and 111 meaſured miles. 7 : 

POOL (S.) 2 water confined in a place, and 
fed by a ſpring. 8 5 

POOP (S.) in a SVip, is the uppermoſt part of 
a ſtern of the ſhip's hull, and is the deck 
over that which is commonly called the cap- 
tain's cabbin. | | 

POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 

POOR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable aſſiſtance of others to get 
the neceſſary conveniencies of liſe ; alſo ſpoken 
of ſheep, ox, fowl, &c. that is very lean, or 
has but little fleſh... 


POO/RNESS (S.) the ftate or condition of any |. 


thing that is not plump, juicy, or in full 
vigour ; alſo of one that has no wealth or 


money, + | * 

POP (V.) to make a ſmall noiſe, like the fly- 
ing of a cork out of a bottle; alſo to come 
or jump upon a perſon unexpectedly, or by 
ſurprize. | | 

POP (S.) any ſudden noiſe made by the irre- 
gular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the forcing 
a? pellet with a little ſtick out of a pop gun, 


POPE (S.) among the od, Romans, were cer- 
tain under-officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne- 


ceſſary for that purpoſe, and to cut their] 


throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the navel, and from thence 
covered to the mid- leg, with a linen apron, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt ; on their heads they 
had a crown of laurel. | 
POPE (S.) the chief or head biſhop of the 
Roman communion, who pretends to have 
authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 
under the pretence of being St, Peter's ſuc- 


ceſſor, as biſhop of Rome, though ſome have 


aſſerted that St. Peter never was at Rome. 
PO/PEDOM (S.) the office; dignity, or autho- 
rity of a pope ; alſo the diſtri and time where 
and fo long as any one perſon exercifes ſuch 


„ 


4 


r 
POPERY (s.) the principles and prafiiceer of 
chy, &c. contrary and diſtinſt from Chriſti 


anity. 75 f 
PO'PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh colour g 
alſo a pale green colour. Wt 
PO/PISH (A.) inc'ined or belonging to popetys 
PO'PLAR or A'SP-TREE 392 tree chat 
principally thrives in marſhy ground, 
PO!PPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine fearler 
colour, frequently growing among corn; the 
Juice is ſaid to be of a ſomniferous nature. 
' PO'PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 
loweſt, meaneſt and leaſt cultivated' part of 
- every nation. Cs ah 
PO/PULAR (S.) ſomething very common oe 
well received among the generality; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect all forts of people, fometimes 
called epidemical; alſo common notions or 
- vulgar errors that are handed from one tao 
another by cuſtom or tradition, without hav- 
ing examined the reaſons or foundation of 
them, they are called popular errors. 
PO/PULATE (V.) originally means to deſtroꝶ 
- or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 
often uſed to fill or furniſh a barren land with 
ople. ' A EEE, 
PO'RCELAIN or PURCELAIN (S.) that 
fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort of earthen 
ware, commonly called china ware; and - 
ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth where 
that commodity is made, is called by this 
name; it is found in quarries of three ſorts; _ 
about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimtetchim, 4 
city of the empire of China, where the fineſt 
of this commodity is made, from whence it 
is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 
form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown into jars of water, where 
it is well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, af- 
ter which, ſettling a while, a white ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 


water, and ſo continues till nothing but the 
gravel is left, which is again pounded, '&c, 


| - fo that the notion of being made of the 


powder of oyſter-thells buried many years 
under ground, is a mere vulgar error; there 
is a ſmall white ſea ſhell-fiſh found along 
with the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pounded, 
| ſome have imagined was an ingredient. to 
compoſe the paſte whereof the china ware was 
made. . 1 . 
PORCH (S.) in Arbitecture, a ſmall entrance 
or landing-place before temples, churches or 
palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed before the 
principal door of the building. ay 
PO'RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fize 
of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp, and long 
priekles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for © 
its defence at its pleaſure. „ OT es Þ 
PORE (v.) to look ſtedfaſtly, long, and cloſe --. 
to or upon any thing. | 


— 


PORES (S.). ſmall-inperceptible holes in po 
} p n 


7 | 


taken off, and put into another veſſeł of _ 
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Ain af all living creatures, through which | 
_ Fweat and other vaporous effluviums perſpire 
through the body; in all inanimate bodies, 
they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or interſtices be- 
tween the particles of matter, that conſtitute 
every body, the greatneſs in fize or quantity 
,. whereof. is what; gives the relative weight or 
. gravity between different bodies. 
PORIFSTICK-METHODS (S.) in Mathema- 
. ticks, is that which determines, when, by 
what means, and how many various ways a 
problem may be ſolved. . ; 
_ PO'RKET or PO'RKER (S.) a young hog 
ſome what larger and older than may denomi- 
nate it a pig. 5 | 
PO'RLOCK. (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
merſetſbire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, which is but very little frequent - 
ed; itz market is now diſcontinued ; diftant. 
from Londen. 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
fured miles | 


POROSITY or PO'ROUSNESS (s.) the be- 
ing full, or having a great number of pores, 
or ſmall interſtices. 


PO'ROUS (A.) ſpongy, hollow, full of cavi- | 


ties, holes, or interſtices. | 
PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding hard fort of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, much valued 
by the ancients, and principally found in 
| ; it is ſo exceedingly hard, that no tools 
ae found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to make 
buſto's, &c. of it. | 5 
PO RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S,) a fort of fiſh 
called a ſea-hog, ſaid to be very good eating. 
PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO'TTAGE 
(S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with oatmeal, herbs, &c. 
PO'RRENGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſually 
_.. holdingabout a pint, out of which it is cuſto- 
maty to ſup or eat broth or pottage, &c. 
FORT (9-4 ſometimes means the geſture, gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon ; ſometimes the 
opening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's fides, which 
are of various ſizes, according to the bulk of 
the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein; alſo the 
place or haven from whence or to where a 
hip ſails, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſeignĩor at Conſtantinople ; alſo the prin- 
_ Cipal city for import or export of goods in 
. » Portugal; alſo a harbour or place fit for ſhip- 
ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely. 
PORT (V.) in Navigation, is a word uſed in 
cConding the ſhip when ſhe is right before the 
wind, or if the weather-ſheet be aft as far as 
the bulk-head, they ſay, Steddy a port, &c. 
PO'RTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall 


1 


z 


ie and weight, and ſo may eaſily be carried | | 


from place to place. 
PO'RTABLENESS (S.) the capacity of things 
being eaſily moved from place to place, 

- PO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 
upon any ſhip's coming into an harbour or 
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larger; alſo a little arch over a door-way, 
PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCU'LLICEHERgp 
or SA\RAZINE (S.) in Fortification, is fe! 
ral large pieces of wood laid acroſs one ano. 
ther, pointed at the ends with iron, the 
whole reſembling a harrow, uſed to hang over 
the gates of fortified placed, always 
to drop down, to prevent or keep out an 
enemy's coming to ſurprize, in the room of 
which now orgues are uſed ; which fee, 
PORTE ND (V.) to foretell, foreſhew, or indi- 
cate ſomething that is yet to come. 
PORTENT (S.) ſomething that has the pw. 
perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomething 
that is yet to come. 
PO'/RTER (S.) ſometimes means one of thoſe 
ſet of men that make it their buſineſs to ca- 
ry burdens or goods from one place to an- 
other, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c. and 
ſometimes a perſon that is appointed in a 
nobleman's houſe, &c. to open and ſhut the 
door, to take meſſages, &c. there is alſo the 
porter of the parliament, who attends at the 
door of that houſe, and has many privileges; 
alſo the porter of the courts of juſtice, why 
carries a white wand before the juſtices in 


eyre. 
TERAGE (S.) the wages or hire pail 


-—" 


PO 
for, or due to a porter for his work. 

PO/RT-HOLE (S.) an opening or hole left in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, &c. through which 
cannon, or other large guns may be fied 
upon an enemy. : | 
PO/RTICO (S. ſometimes means only a ſmall 
, porch or covered place before the door of ſome 

great building, as thoſe of the north and ſouth 

doors of St. Paul's church in London; and 

ſometimes it means the ſame with piazza; 
which ſee. | | 
PO'R TION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one perſon 
where there are many; and is commonly 
ſpoke of the dowry or fortune that a father 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the time 
of their beginning trade or buſineſs in the 
world, or of marriage. 5 | 
PO'RTION (V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man or 


woman, - ; 
PO'RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticalneſs, 
_ handſomeneſs, luſtineſs. 
PORTMA'NTEAU or PORTMA/NTLE(S.) 
ſometimes means a leather bag that travellers 
put cloaths or other neceſfaries in, and buckle 
upon their horſes behind the ſaddle; and 
ſometimes it means ſuch conveniencies 0 
joinery as are made in a wardrobe te hang the 
ſeveral garments on. ; 
PORTRAIT (S.) is a term in Painting, par- 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe pictures that are 
drawn from, and defigned to be the exat 
repreſentation of the face or whole ature of 
ſome particular perſon, in oppoſition to bf 


* 


* 


port. 
.PORTAL (S.) a ſmall gate or door in a 
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then work as in the common rule of three, 


any part perſon, : 
a TUR (68. 1 the att of drawing 'd 
repreſenting 2 particular 
# ta be cafily known. | that is” "the perſon de de- 


eds 
e (V.) to grow, dx ar live. 


lily ſet forth a 7025 or thi 
PORT-REE (Js  gorerr or principal 
vil magiſtrate of ſea-port town. 


1 POR TS (S.) certain ſea- port towns that 
205 or fig for merchant: of all nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cuf- 
tom or toll, &e. | 
RTS LE (S.), 4 publication for the fale of 
ny ſort of commodities, but eſpecially for 
6 as ſoon as brought into the harbour. 
MNRISMOUTH (S.] in Hampſbire, bas the 
lugeſt and ftrongeſt garri ſan and fortifications | 
of any ſea-port. in* England ; its fituation is 
fuch an to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
ravy in Great - Britain; it is a well- inhabited 
aud thriving corporation, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen,  &c.. and has two great 
markets b pelo, on Thurſday and Saturday, 
Rored forts of proviſions ; -it ſends 
two members to parliament ;. diſtant from 
Lindn 60 computed, and 73 "meaſured: miles, 
ROSE (V.) to puzale or ſet one with Gerl. 
ties, do try a perſon's kill in any art or ſei- 
ence, by tho oroughly examining him. 
woof! (S.) in Herlicy, be. fignifies apy creature 
landing ſtill upon its four e 773. 7G 
POSING (S.) trying, examining, endeavour 
ing to puzzle or non- plus. 
5 5 $2 to put, 3 ſer or Jay a 
1.7. „ r 3 TY 
ION (S.) A ſeating, placing, or Taying; 
alſo. the relation that one perſen, place, or 
2 has to another; alſo, a propoſition. or 
jon; in Arichmetich, there is à rule 
by this name, becauſe any number at | 
al adventures. is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and fo is put inſtead of the real or true 


cording to the condition of the queſtion, and 
x. the anſwer. comes out the number ſought, 
your work. is over ; if not, then you have'a 
proportionable number found, either greater or 
than the true number fought, to find it 
al and this rule is divided into two parts, 
ed Wed forge and double poſition ; the fingie is 
there is a partition of numbers into 

_ proportional 3 in which caſe, to find 
out the truth, put that number which is the 
reſult. of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed 
number ſecond, and the given number third, 


aumber ſought, with which you work. | 


Re fourth number will be that which is 
ght after: But if there be no partition in. 
aumbers to make a proportion, * you 
muſt uſe the rule of double poſition, that is, 
you muſt make two fu neg, and if geit. 
Wer of them anſwers jon, obſerve 
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on. in figure, ſo} 


beter (4. certain, ſure, nat ts.) 


"Pos 


y each. cer by 8 = 


Boy c2s and ſubſea the 3 
; the greater, and the 
+ greater, and make the di ace mages p< ene. 
ducts a dividend, and of the errors a d C 
but if the errors are one too little, and 
* other too much, add the products 9 
and the ſum of the e oy be the diviſor, 
and the quotieats in either caſe ſhall wi. 
number fought, . -..- 


Ly 


gainſaid, obſtinate. 

FOSTTIVENESS (80) certainty, furenels, *. 
naten 

O'SITURE. (S.) che diſpoſition, placing, 

fe 27 — 0 mber of. perſans _ 
2 

'bled together, i — ee purpoſe. - 
1 Geer 8 . r 

nefit, ot co 


OSSE'SSION (S.) — * any_ FA. AN 
dur owil keeping or power 3 in Law, he d 
is the preſent —_ though it be by ü- 

i fn, hath right * land, houſe, c. 4 

gainſt all others, but him chat hath a 
| py right from conveyance or deſcent, a8 
7 oe yet -aQually taken che regular poſoq 
| 1 by. cateting into or upon it; ams ; ; 
| 1 2 Diwines, it means à perſon's being 1 
tuated by an evil ſpir 

POSSESSIVE (A <p EL AP Wks be 15 

| poſſeſſion ; alſo a Crammatical term for luck - - 


adjectives as figni the „ right. 9, 
| h or poſſeſſion of ſo 6 «of is 


O'SSET .(S.) . kquor mage © 
ap ut milk: with beer or wine au 
Vater, Ke. which. oecafioning che Wills, WP; 

. curdle, eee 
1 5 


remaining liquor is called whey 

POSSIBYLITY or, PO'SQIBLENESS { 4 
condition or circumſtance; of any thing Si 
may, or may not, be done or effected. 

G (A.) ſomething | that mays MT 
not be done. 

| POST ON IO means a fake or tet: 1 
piece of timber put into ground, 40 vs 

parate that part of a road or ſtreet hate Fe 

foot paſſengers: and carriages are to go nd 

| ſometimes thoſe. perſons that are - appointed 
by publick authority to carry letters, ics 

from one part of a city or kingdom = and= 7 
ther, &c,. in Mat; it means any ſpot af _ 
ground, whether fortified or not, which in 
e of lodging ſaldiers, and 2 POT Yo. 

to its. fituation may be called an ad 5 
, Þof, Ec. alſo the. office or ſtation that an 

cer; miniſter of ſate,. Sec. diſcharges, 2 
Lalled a po. 

POST (v.) in ene is to called the 
particulars of each perſon's account inte one 
leaf or place, that it may always readily: ap 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditos ; 
alſo to carry or make to or from 
place; a to fx or appoint perl at. 
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FORTAOE, AS. money paid et for the ing a common name to > oſt thoſe uk. © 6 

A 5 or bringing a e g's the a cm or ing (62cm that are made of pewter or Sk 5 85 
3 poor | allo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for 1 bre 

5 STERIOR (A;) that comes after, or later victusls in, and are hung over the ire b 

: | f 1 pol 
wehr Tr kilden or the deſccndaiite 705 REE (A) any thing that . 
E Y (S.) e dren or the AB A. / an is fit „ 

* bf a fam muy, Kc. 7 come hereafter. 1 , 4 N = 
> _ '  POSTERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage in POTAGE of PO/TTAGE (S.) an wile vr 
6” > and commonly now means thoſe paſ- | liquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat i * 
that are made on each fide the publick] water, and mixing etre, peaſe, herbs cu * 

2 for r X. avoid coaches, [! ſwall, &c. in t. 8 

es, &c. in don, it is à lit- POT ENT (A.) powerful, mighty, Arong, po. 

* Hay in. gd flank of a Na” c. to go capable of doing a great deal. | al 

and cut privately, without being perceived ETA (S.) any king or prince that der 

by the enemy, for the pyrpoſe of giving or bas the dominion or fovereign authority id e 

| a 5 · r making! allies, &c. 461 kingdom or ſtate. 0 
£ PO/STHUMOUS (A,) any thing that is } b. OEM IAI. (A.) tbat may or can a} or dy. tio! 
iet after the death of the author; on q yl thing, powerful, * 9 the 
| ſon born after the death of his father. At ' | . Potential Cautery, in Surgery, is a medi. pro 
ir (S.) a ſhort diſcourſe or explanation 5 cine compoſed o ume, Da, &c, and his 200 

of a word, matter, or fubject. 8 'F on to a boil, c. to prevent its mortify. 150 
POSTFLLION (S.) one who rides upon one of | ing or ſpreading further; and when 1 hot "i 

"the foremoſt horſes, when 3 coach has fix to | iron, &c. is applied, it is called an abt uſe 

"draw it. 5 
PO'ST-OFFICE (8. ) 3 publick-houſe, place, ' © Potential Coldneſs, i is the phyſical name ty * 

err office, * to take i in, or or End away | thoſe medicines vr ingredients that are no | lur 

„ Kc. | | © remarkably cold to the touch, but inthe pou! 

"Tow POLITE (8.) the Pak nobility and | e and operations; and thurz to | 

; 28 which male up or conſtitute the] plant or drug; &c. is ſaid to de cold in the fon 

_  *eonimon-wealth of chat country ; this no- | firſt, ſecond, third, &c. degree. 20 

2 is very numerous, and every ſingle per- POTEN IA'LITY or *POTENTIALNES/ me 

| | that belongs to this diviſion has the ſame ] | (S.} the Rate or condition of any perſon or and 
3 of voting, and each of their votes has ; thing, 9 > efficacy, or poſlibility vpe 
_—_ "the ame authority, ſo that a fingle gentle- of being doing. tim 
1 - man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom, POT-GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play-thing Pour! 
I "may hinder the reſolution of a whole diet, | ! for ſchool-boys ; conſiſting of a wooden tube goo 
| and the election of a king; "for in Po/and| | turned ſomewhat like the cyliodrical part of an 
Publiek buſineſs is not Tarried: by a plurali 2 cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- Pow! 
es, but a'univerſality'or nemine contradi- | | gun, open at both ends, one of which teing, 5 

it body meet but Sen viz. | | ſtaffed or Koppe up wich a pellet of tow ry 

hn of © Kin g, arid when there is | | &c, another of the ſame kind is violenth \ and 

5 UE . Mig of the horfe, | | thruſt into the other end by a rammer made POM 

which Aattec is called the 815 2 on purpoſe, which ſo compreſſes the air be- Gft 

8 e eee e marching 1 tween the two pellets, that the firſt flies out ver 

lite. with a confiderable force and noiſe. to 

= .] to put bacle, or behind, to 'PO/THER (S.) à great buſtle, fiir, noiſe, 8 
. from one time to | cxarvination after, or muttering about ar finl 

mi 

8 Ges ede 08 A letter, E. Jorge (FC.) a ſavory, aromatick green, and 
Noinething wrote =. the detto "after it was Ke. uſed to boil in broth, fuch 2. thyme, the 
 Gippoſed fo be finiſhed, \ ' ; Keks,” onions, e. for 
POSTULATA (S M certain 1 ly 8 e in a | 2O'TION (S.) a duft of any liquid matter, POW! 

Art or ſcience, that are ter granted to eſpecially of a phyſical compoſition. bird 

be non eraths ; and fo in Mathematichs, POTNIADES (S.) goddeſſes among the Ar- POU? 

© any clear evident propoſition,” that: affirms or | | cient, that were ſuppoſed to inſpire perſons mot 

denies that ſomething may or ney” not be | | with rage and fury, to whom they facrificed con 

dome, is called a"poftulare;* - | pigs to appeaſe them, believing that tber WW lead 
POSTURE (S.) che geſture of the body that | came'to eat them from off the altar when fi- alſo 

a perſon ſtandt in, or 2 figure is drawn or | crificed; alſo the name of a fountain that cow 

- 21 alſo the fate or condition on a] made thoſe mad that drank: of it. Hp otht 
publick affair. . 7 TSHERD (s.) x piece of a broken plate, corr 

Fa — ſentence —. av- or earthen pan, &c. tion 
2 | POSY (5. hor fame fx uſed Seer, PO'TTER (8.) ; perſon that makes or trade 2 
3 re in earthen ware. _ ter, 
| lowers, Ar 3 I ee bes 

e geg 0997 oh: [#715 7654 tes; 


7 F 
l ea, bu W. * Ms om „ ; 
e 1 e rai 


"Por 


dull: baſket, ec. chat holds two quarts 3' 5 


ee ies, raſberries, &c, are ene 

** market in pottle r 3 

. ) in Bedferuſbire, whi ough | 

FO ( townz has weekly a great market 

"bn N : diſtant from London 37 com- 

ted, and 43 meaſured miles. 

por: WIA r (A.) the r 

- dangerous Enterprizes W a on's ſpirits 

are raiſed by ſtrong liquars, which he would 

no ways attempt when ſober, 

PLUCH (S.) a {mall bag, purſe, or "rocket 31 


alſo ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that carry | 


corn, to put it in, and prevent its rolling 
backwards and forwards, &c. 

POVERTY (s.) the ſtate or miſerable condi - 
tion of thoſe who have neither money nor 
the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to 


provide themſelves therewith ; alſo a goddeſs |. 


adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover 
more fear, than love or reverence for; tho”. 


e was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and | 


uſeful arts, yet ſhe was repreſented like a 
fury, pale, | XY famiſhed, and ready to 
delpair; ſome made her the u of 
luxury and idleneſs.. _ 

POULTERER (S.) one who makes — 
to breed, buy, and ſell all forts of 
fowls or birds, 

POUILTIS- or PU'LTIS (S) in Surgery, is a 
medieine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
and ſo mixed with ointments, &c. and laid 
upon a_ ſwelling, inflammation, &c. ſome- 
times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, &c. 

POU'LTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, has weekly a 
good market on Monday; diſtant from Lon- 

den 168 computed, and 210 meaſured miles. 


| rob TRT (S.) all forts of tame fowls that 


are uſually kept about a farm - houſe, &c; for 


the ſake of laying egge, breeding chickens, | 


and ea 


| ting. 
POUNCE (S.) gurk-fandracl pounded and 


lifted thro? a fine ſieve, to make the poder 


vety Ane; and this is uſed by ſchool-boys, |. 


to make their writing look very curious, or 
to rub on bad paper to preſerve it from 
linking, or upon paper, Ke. where any 
miſtakes have made, and ſcratched cut, 
and ſo wants to be wrote over again upon 
the ſame place; alſo. a nick * mock name 
the noiſe or report of a gun. 
POUNCES (S.) the „ or denz claws of 
birds of prey. 
POUND (S.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current 
cn alſo the name of a common weight 
ng of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 


d, Kc. and of 12 for gold, flyer, &c. | 


| 5 an ineloſed open place where horſes, 
cows, hogs, &c, are put, that get into an- 
other man's ground, and eat, up the graſs, 
corn, Kc. and mult ſtay there till ſatisfac- 
tion be made to the daftrainer ; z it_ muſt be 
open, that the owner may bring them fod- 
der, from whence, if he find the found 
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be locked, 1 may e ifs 
man diſtrain cattle' for damage feaſant; and 

put them into 7 covered. plas, or ite hs 
houſe, he- muſt give them food, and hall 
have no reward for it, 


place; alſo to impriſon; alſo to bruiſe d 
— out, &c, 


| = collecting wn 
 window-lights, 


ium or CO bo” 


king's. tax, e. or of re- 
ceiving money upon any other account, 
Where a certain allowance is made to the 


receiver to defray his NN 1 ſa 
him for his trouble. 7 ety 


 POU/NDERS (S.) in Gunnery ery, "as common 

name to all great g hich have the par- 
ticular appellation a added, 

| fize and bore of the piece, which carry balls 

of 24, 36, &c, poun 
any. perſon that beats gums, &. i in a mor- 
tar for the apothecaries, &c. 


fides downwands, 18 
| POU'RSUIVANT 680 4 meſſenger that al- 
ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
the council-table,, exchequer, - &c. to be 
ready to go on meſſages; and when they go 
about martial affairs, they are called fourfute 
Vans at arms. . 


the taking care, and providing corn, fuel; 

other neceſſaries for the king's houſe, . 

| POURVEY'ER or PURVEY'ER Lee: 
who provides or buys up cattle for 
fleets, armies, &. 


ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for:adorn- 


men or women, and which is always white, 
made of ſtarch, &. and the other in a war- 
like ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, ſfalt-- 


powder, ſtones, &c. to be; fired and thrown 

among an enemy that has bearded the ſhip. 
POW'/DER (V.) to ſtrew or aden hai er 
|, wigs with powder; alſo. to ſalt or ſeaſon 


long and fit for eating, 
POW'/DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Archi- 
tecture, are certain devices; that are uſed for 
| the filling up of any void ſpace. with carved 
; work, &c. in E ſeutcheors, to have ermine, 
c. thrown upon the field, ce. 
| POW'DERING TUB (S.) a veſſel appropri- 
ated. to put ſalted meat in, to keep a great 
| while; alſo a nick name fot à cradle or bed 
in which. a perſen i 


Wen, he may drive Wen hour, but if it 


, ſalivation, or method of cure for the French 


Pore. eee 
TEN: | 


POUND (V.) to ſhut in a publick ines e 
| — 
beat, gums to pi ar derte. 40 ger. the _ 


taxes, ſuch. ads the 


according to the 
weight each; alſo 


leouR (V.) to 2 2 veſſel by jncliniagithe : 


POURVEY'ANCE or — 2 


POWDER. (S.) any thing besten and e 
very fine; and particularly reſtrained to.twe” 


ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of _ 


petre, &c. e and this in called 
| „ Chefts, ole borbe 


or cheſts on ſhip — Aled with gun- 


meat, in order to preſerve or make it. Keep. 


laid, while he is in 2 15 


_ POW'DER= ; 


I 
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PRA 
POWDER:ROOM ts.) in a Ship, that parti- 


cular place where the gun-powder is kept. | 
FPO WER (S.) ſtrength, might, ability, au- 


much, potent. . 
POWERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 
that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the 
al degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch 
machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeve- 
ral combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, 
c. in Pharmacy or Chymiſtry, the conſe- 
+ of combining and uniting cf eſſential! 
ils with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the 
principal virtues of it are contained; in A- 
rithmetick, the ſeveral products arifing from 

- the involution of a number into itſelf, and 
2 2 into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are 


der given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16 
the fourth, c. in Apebra, this is expreſſed 
„ by @, aa, aaa, aaaa, Sc. or a, a?, a3, a+, 
Sc. and in Geometry, the powers of lines or 

quantities are conſidered as ariſing in the 
fame manner; in Divinity, ſome call the'ſe- 
*+ cond ftation in the angelical hierarchy by 


this name, to whom. they give the eare of | 


©: ſeeing that the impreſſion and force of the 
- virtues is not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, 
for which purpoſe they are ſuid to check the 

/ © eourle of contrary cauſes, and to keep inſe- 
tior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 
to counter- work evil ſpirits, to check their 

-- fallies, and keep them ſo far under reſtraint, 
that they cannot inſult mankind, or tempt 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c. | 
OWT or Poor (V.) to put or thruſt out 
the lips, to be or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, c. 5 | 
ox (S.) the common name of ſeveral diſor- 
ders that breale out in purulent ſcabs upon 


— 


the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall - pox, ſwine · pox, 
cChicken-pox, &. alſo that naſty diſtemper 


ed the French pox, got by impure 2 


-PRA'CTICABLE;PRA'CTICAL or PRA C- 
Tick (A.) any thing that may be done or 
:  effeted cafily or readily, or that belongs to 
practice or performance of 2 thing. ; 
r PRA/CTICABLENESS or PRA/CTICAL- 
NES {S.) che condition of any thing that 
may be done or performed. . 
RA CTICE (S.) the actual performing or do- 
dig any thing often over, the profeſſion or 
bußineſi of a phyſician, lawyer, &c. alſo tlie 
rules, orders, and methods of proceedings 
in publick courts of law and equity, &c. in 
Arithmetrch, it is a conciſe and expeditious 
method of calculating the value of any com- 
-  modity, according to the rate, weight, or 


% 


va. an at art Pa R 9 
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i 1 c. | | 
POWERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 


| s of ſuch or ſuch a degree; as E 
ſuppoſe 2to be the firſt porver or ſimple num 


g or proceeding in the courts | 


- * 
— * 


Nn 
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repeat the doing any thing frequently. 
Practiſe upon, to endeavour to perſuade 
or bring a perſon over to one's own pi 
nions, of intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or tam. 
per with, * 2 n 
PRACTTTIONER (S.) ene that followWVs 
trade or profeſſion. 7 
PRAGMA'TICALorPRAGMAYTICK (a 
ſometimes means practical, mechanical, 4. 
problematical ; and ſometimes proud, ſaucy 
over-buſy, or forward to meddle with other 
mens bufineſs or concerns. 8 
PRAGMATTICK-SANCTION (S.) an ordi. 
nance, buſineſs, or affair, that ſometime 
belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 
ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe made 
by the kings of France, relating to church 
affairs, wherein the rights of the Callicar 
church are aſſerted againft the uſurpations of 
the pope, in the promotion or choice of hi. 
ſhops, archbiſhops, &c. ſometimes it means 
the emperor's letter by advice of his eouncih 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, who 
deſired to know the law upon a particular 
oceaſion, or extraordinary contingence, &c, 
W to their community; and if this an- 
ſwer be given to a ſingle perſon, it is calle 
a reſcript, | 1 
PRAISE (S.) commendation, or ſpeaking vel 
of a perſon ot thing. | 
PRAISE (V.) to ſpeak well of, to recom- 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing 
to another, to return thanks, to glorify, &c, 
alſo to. ſet the price or value upon goods, 
lands, Se. 7 3 
PR AISE-WO'R THY (A.) deſerving of praiſe 
or recommendation for the well-doing any 
thing. 80 5 | 
PRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or throw 
up the legs like a gampered or . managed 
horſe, &c. CRT | 
PRA*NCER (S.) a man or horſe that dances 
- or capers wantonly. 
PRANK (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, a mery 
adventure. Teh, 8 
PRANRKING (S.) a dreſſing out to the beſt 
advantage, to look fine beyond the condition 
or income of the party. 
PRATE (V.) to talk much, fooliſhly, idly, or 


- faucily, * | . 
(S.) talking fooliſhly, idly, ard 


y 
| PRA'TING 
ſaucily. | 5 . 
PRA!TIQUE (S.) a licence or writing, figni- 
fying to all the ports in Tah, that the ſhip 
that is ſo licenſed is come from a place 
healthy, and no ways infected with the 
plague, or any other contagious or infec- 
tions diſeaſe, and vulgarly called a bill of 
health. 


talk of young children. 


PRA/VITY (S.) a debauching or corrupting 3 
perſon's manners, by lewd and naughty diſ« 


' + PRAICTICK (s.) the courſe or regular me- 
e pleadin 
_ 1 of Scaclond. 


Sond ot v 4 
B 2 1 
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| - courle or practices, = PRAWN 
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PRACTISE (v.) to put in uſe, to follow ge | 


PRA'TTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and innocent 


K (a) 
» 5 OP 

ſaucy, 
a other 


n ordi. 
netimes 
to the 
e made 
church 


>8lican 


mocent 


pting 3 
ity diſ⸗ 


AWN 


PRAY (V.) to beg, defire, or petition for 


[ bliged to meet in the church for divine ſer- 


\ 


PRE 


lued by ſome, . 


PRAXIS (S.) the eee performance 
matical operations. 


; and in a particular manner fig- 


aifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly beg | . 
on and aſſiſtance from God Almighty, 
either publickly in the general congregation, 


or privately in a perſon's cloſet. 

PRAYER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, deſire, or 

petition put up to God, or ſome other per- 

bon or perſons. | i 
Common Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 

church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 


won ſeveral occaſions, ordinary and extra- 


ordinary. £2 i 
PREACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- 
trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 
any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 
divinity; and ſometimes it means to talk 


long or much with a pot of ale in one's 


hand, | 

PREA'/CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 
or deliver ſermons in a church, &c. upon 
ſome text of ſcripture, 0 

EREATCHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 
oration. | 

PREA'MBLE (S.) a fort of preface, or ac- 
count of What is going to be done, and the 

. reaſons why 3 an introduction, ſuch as is uſed 
at the beginning of patents of honour, acte 
of parliament, &c. | 

PREBEND or PRE*BENDARY (S.) colle- 
Fate churches, being by their inſtitution-0- 


vice at the hours appointed by the canons, 
were therefore called ' canonical hours, upon 
which account rents, or revenues were an- 
nexed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 
gons or fellows ; they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, as the regulars, 
or each had a portion aſſigned him, who was 
therefore called a prebend. 
PRECA'RIOUS (A.) uncertain or doubtful, 
taat depends wholly upon the humour, will, 
or pleaſure of another, wk 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS (S.) uncertainty, doubt- 
 fulnefs, depending upon the courteſy, hu- 
monr, will and pleaſure of another. 
PRECAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or warn- 
ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 
or js not to be done. 0553621) 
PRECAU'TION (V.) to warn, adviſe, or 
hint to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
vill follew from the doing or forbearing of 
certain acts. | | 


 PRECE/DE (V.) te excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or 


go before or beyond another. 


RECEDENCE or PRE/CEDENCY (s.) a. 


going or taking place before another in a 


proceſſion or publick appearance, by way of 
honour, right, or title ſo to do. 4. 


I 


P'R'E 
AWN (S.) a large fort of ſhrimp much va-| PRECEDENT (s.) an original writing or de 


to draw others by or from; alſo an act dos e, 


a ; from whence others do the ſame upon the 
of any thing, particularly applied to mathe- s | * 


like occaſions. 

PRECE/NTOR (S.) he that begins or leads 
the chant or tune in a cathedral church. 

PRE CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, commanc 
or injunction ; and in Lato, is a writ iff 
by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing a 
perſon or record before him. a 

' PRECE/PTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging ts 


recepts, rules or orders, - 


ſchool-maſter. | 
wards ; and in Aſtronomy, applied to the 
equinoxes, which by an inſenfible motion go 
backwards, or contrary to the order of dhe 
| figns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
50 ſeconds a year, fo that as the fixed ſtars 
remain immoveable, and the equinoxes go 
| backward, the ſtars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their longitude 
are continually increaſing; and this is the 
| reaſon, that fince the old aſtronomers time 
all the conſtellations have changed their aſ- 
ſigned places, . 
PRE'CINCT (S.) a divifion of a town, pa « 
riſh, &c, into ſeveral portions, within which 
particular officers act. h e 
PRECIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great priee ; 2 PAK 


* 


upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing. 
ere dee (S.) any dangerous or ſteep roc, 
hill, &c. | a 
 PRECFVPITANT or PRECVPITOUS (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous, . . 
| PRECVPITANPT (S.) with the Chymifts, is a 
term uſed for any liquor on a diſſo- 
lution, which ſeparates the diffolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide. © 292 
PRECYYPTTANTNESS, PRECIPITA'TION 
or OT (5.) —— 5 
thoughtileſſneſs, &c. in ry, 1 
ing in of an alkalizate, Ze. Oli cauſe che 
metalline particles to ſubſide, which" before 
ſwam in the menſtruum that diſſolved it. 
PRECI'PITATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſedly upon a matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon headlong from a ſteep 


culties ; in Chymiſtry, it is to make a diſſdl 
matter ſettle at, or fall to the bottom. 


matter ſeparated from a menſtroum that diſ- 
| ſolved it, and which by ſome” means has 
been made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, 
of which there are many ſorts going under 
various names, As precipitate, op 2 
mixture of the diſſolution of mercury, 

the ſpirit of nitre; red, or the diſſolution of 
mercury in the ſpirit of nitre," "after the 


PRECEDENT (A.) going or being beſare 
mother, 7 | \ | ; a : * + 


\ 


- moiſtyre is evaporated by fire, &c. © 
PU 


5 * 
PRECEF/PTOR (s. ] an inſtructor, teacher, W 
| PRECE'SSION (S.) a very flow, going backs - 


PRE/CIOUSNESS (A.) valuableneſt, either 


rock, or plunge him into inextricable 81 


PRECYPTTATE (s.) with the Chymifts; is n 


_ 


PRE 


PRECISE (A.) ſtißf, formal, affected; alſo 
1 ſcrupulous, exact, accurate, Juſt; true, 


PRECPSEN ESS (S. ) formality, ſtiffneſs, over 

_ » and above religiouſneſs, affectedneſs, or 

roy ; allo -exaRtneſs, accuracy, juſt- 

© 

PRECI'SIANS (8.) ſuch perſons as are over 

and above ſcrupulous, exact, or curious, 
eſpecially in matters of religion. 

1 (S.) a knowing before- 


PRECONCET'VE (V.) to imagine or think, to 
form an idea of judgment of a thing before- 


PRECONCE/PT ION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
tion of a thing before it is done, a being 
prejudiced in favour or dis-favour of a perſon 
or thing before: hand. 

PRECONISA'TION (S.) when the French | 

. king has named any one to be archbiſhop or 

- - biſhop, his name is given in to the conſiſtory 

at Rome by a cardinal who delivers the king's 

letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his 

majeſty's choice, and collate the perſon no- 
minated, who bas three letters wrote by the 
French king, one to the pope, another to 
the cardinal protector of France at Rome, and 

the third to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
pope's court; this done, there is a certifi- 
cate of the nominated perſon's life and be- 
Haviour given in to the 's nuncio, or in 
his abſence, to the biſhop of the place where 
the elected was born, or to the biſhop of 
the place where he lives; he likewiſe makes 

. 2 profeſſion of his faith before the biſhop, 


and gives in a ſchedule of the condition of | 


the biſhoprick to which. he is nominated z 
" chefs three enquiries being done, and made 
acts of the court, he ſends them to Rome 
with the king's three letters; they are di- 
. reſted for the banquier for diſpatches in the 
court of Rome, who, upon receipt thereof, 
* carries them immediately to the ambaſſador, 
_ rho puts an expediature on that he ſends to 
the pope, and the banquier gives it the da- 
tary, who deljyers it to his holineſs; then 
che banquier gives the cardinal protector the 
letter wrote to him by the French king, to 
execute the contents whereof, he declares in 
the firſt conſiſtory, that at the next meeting 
he intends to propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch 
a a fee, and. this declaration is called preconi- 


ph > recital of the condition and circum - 


ances of the biſhoprick, and of the quali- 


fications of the perſon nominated by the 


king; upon which the pope, taking the ad- 


vice of the cardinals, orders the engroſſing 
nine bulls. for the perſon preconiſed; the 
| firſt and moſt confiderable i is called the bull 
of previſion, and is directed to the perſon 
- pominated,. wherein ſhe pope lets the perſon 
know that he aſſigns him ſuch a biſhoprick ; 

He ron. is the. pope's IIS to ope 

3 


at holding the next conſiſtory, he 


 PREDE/STINATE (v. 


PRE 

or more biſhops to perform the con 

in which is alſo contained the oath the bi 

ought to take to the pope at the conſen; 
tion; the third is directed to the king; the 

n to the metropolitan z and when the 
| bulls are for an archbiſhop, this fourth is 

directed to the biſhops of the province; the 

fifth is ſent to the chapter; the fixth to the 
dlergy; the ſeventh. to the laity of the gig. 


- ——_ 


the ſee; and the ninth is the bull of abſoly. 
tion, 

PRECONT'SE (v.) to report in the 
conſiſtory, that a party preſented to a = 
fice is duly qualified for it. 

PRECONSI/GN V.) to appoint, aſſign, c 
make over a thing before-hand. 

PRECONTRACT (3: .) a bargain or aęrte. 

ment made former y, or before one that it 
now offered to be made. 

PRECONTRACT (V.) to make an agree» 
ment before the work is done, or gone 
about, &c. 

PREDECE/SSOR (S.) one that executed an of. 
fice or employment before the preſent perſon, 

PREDECE/SSORS (S.) any perſons that ven 
before us; and often ſpoke of fathers, grand- 


children, &c. 
PREDESTINA RIAL 
the doctrine of p 


S.) one who maintains 
ation. 
to order or 
muſt or i 


appoint 

before-hand, that whi abſo- 
lutely come hereatter. 

PRE DESTINATION (S. ) a fore-appointing, 
ordering or fixing; and in Divinity, is the 

fame with the doQrine of the Heathens fa 
tality, ſo that no endeayours or prudentid 
actions of mankind ſignify any thing; nay, 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as well as 
the natural functions of the body, are purely 
eee. and the doer under an unavoid- 
ble neceſſity of acting in that preciſe man- 
22 whereby the nature of good and evil s 
entirely deſtroyed, 

PREDETE/RMINE (V.) to appoint, or unals 
terably reſolve before-hand what ſhall abſo · 
lutely be done. | 

PREDIAL TYTHES (s.) in La, are fuck 

as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or grow 
from out of the ground only. 

PRE/DICABLE (A.) that may be told or ſpo- 
ken abroad; alſo in Logick, it is a general 
quality or affection that may be applied in 

ſeveral ſubjects. 

PREDICAM ENT. (S.) a particular arrange · 
ment of things into proper claſſes, ac 
to their nature. 

PRE DICATE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, or te 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubject. 

PRE/DICATE (S.) in Logick, is that which i 


Cob. 


ſhall it 
happen before it comes to * 7 OREDIC- 


. 


ceſe; the eighth to the tenants belonging to 


fathers, &c. in relation to children, grand . 


ſaid or affirmed of a ſubject, as, Mary 1 4 
PREDICT (v.) to ptopheſy, or foretel what 


the bi 


conſecras 


Ant; the 
hen cheſz 
fourth is 
nee; the 
th to the 
the dio- 
onging to 
f abſoly. 


e Pope's 
a bene, 


ſſign, or 


r aęrte. 


e that is 


n agree. 
or gone 
d an of. 
perſon. 


hat werg 
„ grand - 


grand. A 


aintaing 


appoint 
abſo- 


ointing, 
is the 
jens far 
udential 
8j Nays 
as 

e purely 
navoid 
e man» 
evil is 


r unaly 
Il abſo+ 


re ſuch 
Ir grow 
or {po- 
general 
lied to 


rrange- 
cording 


or de: 
hich is 
y u 4 
What 


DIC, 


ing the influence, power, or authority over" 


pRE-EMINENTNESs (S.) the conditions or 


. Againſt a perſaa; alſo to advance, promote, 


* 1 ; 


L ; 1 „ 
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EDICTION (s.) a publiſhing or declaring 
2 ſhall happen hereafter. f 


»REDISPO'SE (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a 
perſon 


-hand, for or againſt a matter; 
oy 


or perſon. BK, | 1 
PREDOMINANCY or PREDO'MINANT- 


NESS (S.) a dominiok, power, authority, 
or ſuperiority over a penſon, or in an affair. 
MREDO'MINANT (A.) over ruling, or hav- 


another. | wa | 
PRE-ELECTED (A.) choſen or appointed 
before-hand. 
PRE-E/MINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE : 
(S) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
above or before another. 


qualifications of a perſon that gives him the 
preference or ſuperiority over another, 

PRE-E'MPTION (S.) a buying a thing up 
before-hand. 3 | 

PRE-ENGA/GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 

in a matter or affair before. - ; 

PRE-ENGA/GEMENT' (S.) a making a pro- 
miſe or obligation before- hand. 8 

PRE-EXI'ST (V.) to be or exiſt before. 

PRE-EXVSTENCE (S.) the actual being of a 
thing before. . 

PREFACE (S.) an introductory diſcourſe or 
preamble before a perſon comes upen the 
matter intended to be ſpoken to or wrote: 
upon, and ought to be explanative of what 
follows, | 3 

PREFACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
a perſon comes to the principal matter in 
tended, : 

PREFATORY (A.) introduftory, or by wa) 
of apalogy or explanation of ſomething. 

PRE'FECT (S.) among the Romans, was one 
ho had a poſt or juriſdiftion at Rome, much 
like our lord- chief juſtices, and in the, pro- 
vinces they were governors or lieutenants ; 
there is in the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
ficer called the prefe@ of the ſignature oi 
juſtice, who is (ot a cardiual and a law- 
yer, avho peruſes and ſigns the petitions, 
unleſs when the matter. of them is queſtion 


* 


1 2 b WW”: 
% 


— 
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„ 
quality of a thing or perſon that renders them 
more deſerving than another. 
PRE'FERENCE (s.) the value or eſteem the: 
A n gives one man or thing above e 
befote another; alſo the choice... 
PREFERMENT (S.) riſing to. a more proe . / 
__ great, or more honourable ſtation in 
life, „ | „ + 47 
PREFIGURE (V) to. Genify by types of 
figures before a thing comes to 2 ; 
foretel, &c. „„ Ee. 
PREFIX (V.] to add, fix, or put before z 


alſo to appoint or determine a thing before _ © 


hand, when a matter or thing ſhall be dene. 

PRE'GNANT (A.) the being or going wi 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women 3 | 

* ſharp, ready, or ripe-witted ; with the Be- 
taniſts, it is when a bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, &c. * 

 PRE'GNANTNESS or PRE/GNANCY (s.) 
the ſtate or condition of being with young. 

or great with child; alſo tharpneſs, ready- 


| wittedneſs, ripeneſs of judgment, & . 1 


PRE NU DGE (V.] to judge or determine 8 
matter before- hand. 8 N 
PREJUDICA'TION (S.) aJjudging of deter- 
mining before-hand, a being prejudiced or 
diaſſed; alſo a precedent in law, by ſome- 
thing of a like kind's having been formerly 
tried, : 1 
favour of, or againſt a perſon, arifing from a 
perſonal love or ill-will for the perſon or caſe, 
without juſtly and maturely examining every 
particular circumſtance that might probably _ _ 
give another turn to the matter; alſo an in- 
jury, hurt, or damage done or ſuſtained, 
PRE!/JUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 
| endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion or 
gent in favour of, or againſt a perſon, or 
_ cauſe, „ 
' PREJUDVCIAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
detrimental. 3 
PRELAcx (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or prelate. EI Eon. 


{ PRELATE (S.) a perten promoted ts the 


6: . 


able, and then he adviſes with the officers ] 


of the fignet before he figns them; there is 
Alſo a prefe. of the ſignature of grace, who 
is likewiſe a cardinal and a lawyer, who 
len all difpatches of grace and favour, 


which are always done in the pope's pre- 


ſence, or in his abſence, in the preſence of 
12 prelates; there are alſo ſeveral prefet: 
of leſs note. OO 


PREFECTURE (S.) the government or regu- 


lation of a city or province by a prefect, | 
PREFER (V.) to value or eftcem one ms 
or thing above or before another; alſo to 


| bring in a complaint in the court of Chancery | 


o 


higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, archbiſhop, or biſhop, Se. 
- PRELAfTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


| the office, perſon, or dignity of a prelate, =_ 
PRE'LATURE or PRE Aa (S.) the 
fate, condition, or dignity of à ptelate. 
- PRELE'CTION (S.) a lecture, leffon, or pub- 
ek diſcourſe read upon an art or ſclence ia 
An unixerſity, „ot publicle ſchool... 
 PRELIBA!TION 48.) a foretafte of fame- 
| thing chat is to ceme hereafter, 
' PRELY MINARIES (S.) f me general artidles 
or conditions upon, | 


kd. | 


- 


e raiſe a pexſon to a greater dignity, or more 
valuable peſt or ofhee.” ', 


dr deſerves to be choſe before another. 


* 


REFERABLE (A.) that is more valuable, 


upon, or can be ſettled to any good purpoſe, 
PRELUDE (S.) in Muſick, is an oyertere or 
txt of fouriſhi in the key, to 2 ö 
instrument is in tune, and to diet the 
1 t 4 Be 


of i 


0 


PREFERABLENESS, ($.} the conditidg e 


PRE*JUDICE (s.) a bias or determination. in 


n, before the main. 
or principal contract or agreement is gone * - 


© ef any buſineſs, | 


-' - PREME/DITAPE (v.) to think ſedately upon 


BR 


"” 


* _. thereof, perpetual banichment, forfeiture of 


| #. he repeated, the offence are partcua 
je 12 yet been done, and affixed the 


FRE 
„ Band to ſtop the following leſſons. the bet-. 
© ter; alſo the entrance upon, or beginning | 


FRETUDP AV? to lay down ſome general 
© propoſitions before the main buſineſs is be- 
gun or entered upon; alſo to run over the 

Krings or ſtops of a molſcal inſtrument, to 
** Prepare the hand, and try whether the in- 
— e 
FREMATURE (A.) ripe too ſoon or eatly, 


before the proper time. 


a matter before it be put into action. 
PREMEDITA/TION (s.) a thinking, con- 
* or muſing upon a matter before | 

PREMISE (V.) to lay down ſomething or 
peak of a matter before by way of expla- 
nation, AN or preface. W 
EMISES (S.) ſometimes means matters or 
, things ſpoken of before-hand by way of pre- 
+ paration ;- and ſametimes the lands, tene- 
ments, &c. at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
- «whether it be a leaſe, &c. | © 
PREMIUM (S.) a reward, allowance, or 
* recotnpetice made to a perſon for the doing 
of any thing; and particularly applied to the 
money paid to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &c. 
PFPREMONISH (V.) to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 
before Hand. 5 1 
FPREMONYTION (S.) advice given a perſon, 
of what the conſequences of any thing will 
be, a forewarnirg, Kc. 3 
PREMUNTRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for- 
2 writ ſo called, or for the offence upon 
Which the writ is grounded; to trace this 
matter to its head, obſerye, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 
ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 
che biſhopricks, abbies, and other eccleſiaſli- 
_ _ cal preferments of greet value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucgeſſor before the 
vacancy; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- | 
ments, king Edvard III. made three fta- | 


2 


PRE 
means any fort of trouble, inconyenieace 
or forfeiture Whatever. 
PRENOMINA'TION (S.) a mentioning, 
naming a perſon or thing before · hand. 
PRE-O'CCUPY. (V.) to poſleſs, uſe, ot enjoy 
a thing before another. 
PRE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or ordain 
bere 88 
PRE PARA TION (S.) a making or getting 
ready proper materials to do or perform ay 
thing before the work itſelf is begun; in 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or made 
fit for | 
the manner or method of doing it, 
PREPA/RATIVEor PREPA'R ATORY(A, 
that is relative to, or belongs to making x 
thing ready. 1 2 
PREPARE (V.) to put things in order, to 
provide, fit, or make ready for the erecu- 
tion of any thing; alſo to inſtruct, perſuade, 
or incline a perſon to do or forbear a thing, 
PREPE/NSED (A.) deſigned, reſolved before. 
hand, premeditated, &c. IRE. 
PREPO'NDERATE (V.) to over-balance or 
out-weigh any thing actually or by ſtrengih 
.of argument ; to meditate, think, deliberate, 
or conſider thoroughly. 
PREPOSFTION (S.) a placing or putting 
before any thing ; and particularly ſpoke of 
thoſe fall particles in a language that are put 
or ſet before others. | 
PREPOSSE!SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in fi- 
vour or prejudice of another before-hand, 
PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 
biaſſed, or prejudiced. for or againſt a perſan 
or cauſe hefore-hand, 5 
PREPO/STEROVUS (A.) any thing that is ir- 


regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and as 


it ere turned topſy- turvy. | 
PREPO'ST EROUSNESS (S.) irregularity, diſ- 
orderlineſs, _ contrary to good ſenſe and a 
natural proceeding in buſineſs, 
PREPUCE (S.) the foreſkin of a man's yard 
or that looſe ſł in that covers the nut, &c. 


""tutes in 2 5 and 27 of W e thoſe 
at drew the King's ſubjects out * the 
2 eker things belonging to the 
Eng? court; and in 28 he alſo made ano- 
ther ſtatute, which very much checked the 
 ufurpations of the court of Rome, who ſtill 
„Went on with thele proviſions; Richard II. 
made alſo a ſtatute againſt them in the iath 
. year of his reign, and in che 23th. another, 
„ Abereln he confirmed the firſt of Zdroard 
If. and, made the penalty of the breach 


| 


k 


Hands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the 


+. I6th pear, to 5 In manner of evaſion, 


vas 


* 


* former penglty do the offendara in ſugceed- 
ing reigns, ſeveral other. 3 were taker 
„00 cyplaineg, tg belong to this ſtatute, and 
. ery Dal ves, very much 


9 * * 
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PRERO'GATIVE (S.) the right, privilege, 
power, or authority, that one or more per- 
ſons have in any particular affair above all 
others. 


PRESA'GE (V.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 


or apprehend any thing before it actual 
comes to pals, __ 5 


PRE SAGE (S.) a token, indication, or fore- 


ann hereafter to came ts 
PRE'SBYTER.(S,). fimply means an elder 
but all prieſts are called by this name. 
PRESBY TE/RIANISM (S.), the doctrines ar 
principles of the people called Preſbyterians, 
eſpecially relating to church government. 
>RESBYT particular feft 
Chriſtians, ſo called, becauſe they maintan 
that the government of the ehurch appointed 
in the New Teſtaragnty 3s by yeby 12 


. "2% 7 | 
* N Te © ** 3 ? wa 
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e, is called a preparation, and ſo is | 


E'RIANS (S.) a particular ſet of 


ind. 

luenced, 
2 perſan 
at is it- 


and as 


rity, dil. 
and a 


's yard, 
Ke. 

ivilege, 
re per 
ove all 


token, 


| perior to 4 Preſbyter by divine inſtitution; 


PRESCOTT (S.) in Lancaſhire, a large. town, 


| PRESCRI'/BE V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 


| PRE'SENCE (S.) ſometimes means the actual 


ting to or upon another; to name to a 
church benefice.; alſo to bring a complaint 
er information again& any perſon in a court 
es | 


PRE 


that. is, Miniſters, and ruling elders, 
ciated for government and diſcipline ; t 
that there is no order in the church ſu- 


that all miniſters, being - ambaſſadors of 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 
- that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 
and office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 


-parith or cofigregation, With his elders, who 
that fingle pariſh or congregation, 
having power to call before them any mem- 
ber, to inſtruct, examine, admonith, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 
' they ſhall judge mott convenient; they have 
+ alfo a deacon to take care of the poor: The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 


number of miniſters and elders aſſociated, | 
for governing the churches in their bounds; 


their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
' ſay may be provincial, national, or œcume - 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer 
to the greater; the ordination of their mi- 
' niſters is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition 
of the hands of the Preſbyters, after he is 
examined, as to his converſation, religion, 
nnd learning, by the preaching Preſbyters, 
who only lay hands on him. | 
PRESBYTERY (S.) prieſthood, elderſhip ;. 
alſo church government by elders, or an aſ- 


_. for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 
pline, ; i 3 $a. L 3 
PRESCIENCE (S.) the peculiar. knowledge 
that Cod has of things not yet come to 
pk a knowing a thing or matter before- 


which is but thinly peopled; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London. 
147 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. 


point, to direct or command. | 
PRESCRIPT (S.) an order, command or ap- 


pointment. 


PRESCRI'PTION (S.) ordering, command- 


ing, limiting, appointing, or determining; 


in Lato, it is the right or title that a perſon |! 


PRE SLIDE (V.) to ſit as the head, 


bas to an eſtate, &c, by having been in poſ- 
ſeſſon beyond the memory of man; and in 
Phy/ick, the appropriating proper remedies 
to particular diſcaſes goes by this name; 


ey | 
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his gift; among the Jews, there were two 
ſorts of preſentations, the firſt was command - 


ed by the law, according to which every 
xe | woman fhat had a child was obliged to make 
joweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the | 


her appearance in the temple, at the end of 


40 days, /if it was a ſon, &c. the other be- 


longed to thoſe that had made a v; from 
the time of Meſer s delivering the law, there 
was a religions cuſtom of devoting, either 
© themſelves or their children to God, and ei- 
ther for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 


elſe to be redeemed with preſents or ſacnifices, 


" ſembly of prieſts, together with lay elders | 


alſo the medicine itſelf, 


| being in a room or other place; and ſome- 
+ Urnes the countenance, looks, mien, or geſ- 


7 


, ture of the body. 


PRESENT (A.) being in fight, or at the | 


time of doing an act. 
4 | (S.),av7 thing given 

voluntarily to another. 
PRESENT 


freely and, 


fy 


| PRESIDENCY (S.) the p 


(V.) to offer, give, or beſtow any 


for which purpoſe there were ſeveral apart- 
ments about the temple, for thoſe who were 
under a vow of their own or their parents, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſpend their ume in 


own fight, without the information kf wad 


or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, 


to have the command, direction, or manage; 


ment of perſons and things. 


that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 


PRE!SIDENT (S.) the govexnar, chief, or 


head perſon in any affair, command, or bu- 
. fines ;̃ in the King's Council, he that propoſes 
the 28 28 board, and reports 2 the 
ſovereign the ſeveral tranſactions paſling there, 
is called the lord prefident.;, alſo an example 
or copy for a perſon to do e or af- 
ter is called a 2 eſpecially in courts of 
law, where reſolution of — courts 


. $247 4 


- PRESENTATION (s.) the act af prefent» | 
. ing; and in the Church Law, a Patron „ no- 
minating and offering his clerk. to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice bf 


exeey, : 


ace or office of one 


— 
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n , are called ſnharm on er. large lone bridge ; diftant from Teds 16, 


amples. 
' PRESIDENTSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a preſident. : X41 


 PRESVDIAL (S.) the name of a French court 
Native, 8 a 


. PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 
ther, as under large wooden ſcrews, to give 

a a gloſs to broad-cloth, and make the nap lie 
very ſmooth and agreeable to the eye; alſo 


to be ſo importunate as to take no denial ; 
alſo to force men into the king's ſervice in 
the time of war; alfd to excite, ſpur, or 
_ egg a perſon forward very mach. ! 
PRESS (S.) an inſtrument that works with a 
hrge ſcrew, ſometimes wood, and eme 
times iron, to ſqueeze grapes for wine, ap- 
ples for cyder, cloth for ſale, packs for con- 
venience of room, &c, 5 
FRESSINGN RSS (S.) urgency, ferventneſs, 
earneſtneſ: | 


upon, or clofe to a perſon, that does as it 

were torture or afflit him exceedingly ; 

alfo a gravitating upon, or forcing down, 

as the atmoſphere upon any bodies here be- 
low, Kc. 8 

PRESTEFGNE or PRESTATN (S.) in Rad- 

norſpirr, Soutb-Wales, is the handſomeſt and 

5 built town in this county, ſituated in a 

8 t valley 


dies market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ftored. with provifiens, and all ſorts of 
grain, but efpecially malt, of which they 
make great quantities, both for their own 
conſumption, and ſale to others; diftant 
from London 116 computed, and 148 mea- 
fored miles. 
PRESTIGIA/TION. (S.) impoſing upon, or 
deceiving of a perſon by ſteight of hand, 
juggling, Jeggerdemain, cc. | 


Be gone, make baſte, 
„ ; 


neſs and beauty might very well paſs for a 
| city; its principal. inhabitants are er 


being carried on here, renders it but thin of 

-- inhabitants ; nor is its trade worth noting, 
though it is a borough town, that ſends two 
members to parliament, is governed 'by a 
mayor, eight head aldermen, four under- 


aldermen, 12 common council- men, 2 re-. 
corder, and ſub- offers; the court of Chen--- 


cCery, and other offices of juſtice, are held 


here for the county, which is a palatinate; 
it has weekly three markets well ſupplied 


With corn and all forts of proviſions, wiz. 
© "on Wedneſday 


to crowd in among a great threng or num-| 
ber of people; allo to urge very ſolicitouſſy, 


8. | 
PRESSURE (S.) any thing that lies very hard | 


pleaſan on the river Lag; here the 
 affizes are held, and the county gaol kept; 
it is well inhabited, and much frequented ;| 


puppets, &c. | | 
PRESTON (s.) in Lancaſhire, for its large- 


Friday and Saturday; it is 


e e 
| | (V.) to imagine or think one 
ſelf in the right, without 8 
r alſo 5 do what a perſon has hea 
rbid upon ſome extraordinary occaſion 
Kkc, to be bold, over ee 6s aucy, 
PRESU*MPTION (S.) ſometines fignife 
over-forward of ſaucy doing of a thing with. 
. out crders ; pride, conceit,. or 175 in 
Law, where the circumſtances of the 28 
very much fayour the ſuſpicion of a certain 
perſon's having committed it, though it em- 
not be fully and pofitively proved, yet the 
court judges the accuſed guilty, that is calle 
aviolent ſuſpicion or preſe.mprron, 
PRESU'MPTIVE (A.) ſuppoſed, imagined, 
conjectured, &c. and in Law, the next rel; 
tion, or heir, is called the preſumptive heir, 
PRESU'MP'TUOUS Fig ach bold, 
__ adventurous, ſaucy, vain, 1 
PRESUMPTUOUSNESS (S.) boldnefs, dr. 
ringneſs, adventurouſneſs, fool-hardinek, 
conce'tedneſs, &c. 3 
PRE-SUPPO'SE {V.) to take 2 thing fi 
granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter he- 
fore-hand. 8 
PRETENCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſome- 
thing done, or going to be done, a colour c 
appearance, when a perſon at one 
thing,\ and intends another, 15 
PRETE'ND (v.) to make a ſhew or appear- 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is nd 
a perſon's due, to maintain or boldly aſktt 
any thing. _ 5 
PRETENDED (A.) imagined, ſuppoſed, l. 
ſerted, maintained for a trun. 
PRETE'NDER (S.) one who, Jays claim to 
more than his right, either of {kill or p- 


PRETE!NSION (S.) a claim, excuſe, or rea- 
ſon why 2 perſon demands or afferts a 


meg. | | | | 
' PRETERFTYON or PRETERMPISSION(S.) 


N 


RY 


; I . a paſſing over, or by; a neglecting or ſeems 
PRESTO (S.) in Mufich, fignifies quick ory 

very faſt; alſo with Fupplrs, a term for 
c. to any of their] 


ing to take little notice of that which at the 
ſame time under cover we deſue to explain, 
and have due notice taken of it. 
PRETERM YT (V.) to neglect, paſs by, « 
over, to ſlip, omit, or leave out. 
PRETERNA/TURAL (A.) above, or con- 
5 trary to the common order of nature, ſome» 
thing extraordinary or unexpected. 
PRETEXT ( S.) a colour, ſham, pretence, ot 
© excuſe, a blind or cloak. | 
PRETOR (S.) a Roman magiftrate that 20. 
. miniſtered juſtice, whereof there was at firſt 
but one; bur afterwards, when many foreigu- 
ers came to reſide there, another was ar 
pointed to determine the differences 
wicht ariſe among them; in the year 


of private pc-tans, the other four of publick 


S41UT, 


ſeated on the Ribble, over which it bas a. 


crimes, fuch as extortians, ugreaſonab 


Ne 605, their number was increaſed to fix} / 
the two ficſt had the cognizance of the caſe 


* 22 
os 1 164 
think one' 
abſolutely 
n has hen 
x2 

1 
1 e 


PREVENTIVE 6 PREVE/NTATIVE (A.) 


PRE 


reaſons, &e; in future time they increaſed 


qo 15 in number; they exerciſed their charge 
one year ; the provincial pretors adminiſtred 
juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take | 
upon him the command of the army. . 
MRETO'RIANS (S.) the guards of the Roman 
emperors, firſt picked: out by Scipio Africa- 
aus from among the braveſt of the army; 
afterwards Auguſtus ſettled and divided them 


ters to command them; their pay was dou- 


ble ta the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole | 


number was about 10,000, divided into nine 

or ten cohorts, and generally had a great 

hand in all the revclutions that happened, 
PRETO'RIUM 


tor ox captain o guard lived, who was 


the governor of Judea, or where he. tried] 
cauſes and adminiſtered Juſtice ; ſometimes | 


the tent where the generals met at a council 
of war was thus called. 3 
PRE/TTINESS (S.) handſomeneſe, beautiful - 
neſs, pleaſingneſs, c. 
PRETTY (A.) handſome, 
ful, ig, charming, . "2 
PREVAPL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dency over another, to conquer, overcome, 
maſter; ſubdue, &c. 9 


3 
PREVALENCE, PRE'VALENCY or PRE!-| 


VALENTNESS (S.) the power, ſtrength, 

or aſcendant quality of any thing. 
PREVALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing, in- 

fuencipg, effectual, &c. 5 
PREVARICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to fay 


| 


ſometimes one thing and ſometimes ano» | 
ther, to evade, or endeavour to ſtifle the 


truth, 
FREVARICA/TION (S.) an unjuft, unfair 


way of acting or treating any perſon, an 
equivocation, or endeavouring to hide the 


truth, by ſaying one thing and meaning || 


another, a deception, or double dealing. 


PREVARICA'TOR (S.) one who deals un- : 


fairly or unjuſtiy with another, a deceiver; 
alſo one choſe in a univerſity at a com- 
mencement to ſatyrize the miſbehaviour of 

maſters or principals. 


PREVENNT (v.) to flop, hinder, or do ſome-|| 


thing before-hand, ſo that another cannot 

come at, or do what he aims at or deſires. 
PREVE/'NTER-ROPE (S.) in a Ship is a 

ſmall one made faſt over the ties, to ſecure 

the yards in caſe 

ſhould break. 


PREVENTION (s.) a' hindranee, ftop, 'or | re batt lacs he ROS 1 
I the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady... ' 2 
| PREVENTIONAL (S.) coming before; 25 Pcs — 


keeping back, by ſtepping in before, &c. 
when applied to the Maon, means the full 


of the» ſuperiors, 


appearance of a comet 
moveable feaſt, &c. 994 3 


ppoil of wild beafts and robbers. 


into ſeveral bodies, and appointed two offi- | 


(5) the place where the pre- | | 
the 


beautiful, dglight- | 


any of the other ropes | 


or change next before any great conjunction 


: 92 PR 1 ELLA ig 1 ** 
hat bas the power or faculty of hindering x 

keeping back any thing. h 8 
PREVIOUS (A.) fomething that introduces, - 
prepares for, or leads the way to another 


PREY (S.) the goods, -perfons, cattle, de, 
that is taken in war by an enemy, or che 
PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, ar fe 
upon the perſon or property of ancther 
violence or craft, 9 7 CRE 
PRT /APUs (S.) a god of the Ancients, ſaid ts 
E ror ag of Le and Venus, and who 
had care of g „ worſhippe 2 
cularly at Lamp achus, Adonis, 9 5 
ving conſecrated a phallus of gold in memory 
of a wound he had received in the groin z the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful vileneſſes upon this or- 
caſion; it is ſuppoſed that Adonis and Priapus 
| were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods of the gardens, &c, _ 
PRICE (S.) the fixed or abſalute rate ſet upon 
any commodity. by publick. authority, as of 
+ bread, &c. or the rate agreed for any thing 
between any two parties ; from whence a 


e 


publick paper printed weekly, containing + 
| the ell rea of all ſorts of commodities, 
Is called a price courant. | PR” 
PRICK (V.) to enter the fleh Nightly with 
the point or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 
. © ſword, &c. alſo to write down in proper notes 
à a leſſon of muſick upon ruled paper; alſo te 
trace the ſteps of a hare in hunting, c. 
PRICK (S.) a ſmall wound made with the + 
ſmarp point of a pin, needle, ſword, c. 
alſo a dot or ſmall mark made to fignify 
ſomething particular in a map, chart, &c. 
alſo tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape 
of a nine-pin, &c. Es 
PRI'CKER (S.) an inſtrument 


uſed by the 

ſo as to rule the lines at equal diſtances; - 

' alſo a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who 
draw mathematical ſchemes, to mark dot». : 
ted or pricked lines with; with Hunters, it 


is alſo a huntſman on horſeb acc. "$4 


PRVCKET (S.) a ſmall baſket; alſo a male 


” 


the horns, 3 1 
PRICKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, as _ 
J... 5 "WE 
PRI'CKLINESS (S.) the condition of apy -- 
thing that has many ſharp points, as briars, 
thorns, roſe-trees, c. 


PRICK-POSTS (S.] are thoſe timbers that 

are framed into the breaft-ſummers between 
and ſtrengthen it, „ 
PRICK-Uf (V.] to. appear chearful, briſk, 
lively; alſo to adorn or trim a perſon. or 
thing to make them look handſeme. 
PRIDE (S.) that hanghty diſpoſition of mind 


that makes a'man more worthy of 


. 


Srationers to mark paper or parchment witz, 


deer of two years old beginning to put forth 5 5 


1 
0 a 7 


= * ji 
* « 9 
4 "7 
* 


* 


1 Were ſuper-added to the high prieſthood; it] is ſtill uſed 


PRI PRI 
kimſelf, and meaner of others, than be] the king, and the body-of pricfe, making 
pn; as loftineſs of mein, 6 2 7 Part pre parade ; the Bae? had 1 

our, or carriage. | . arch flamen or high prieſt, and ſo how the 
pride one's felf, to take pleaſure or de- | | 

* Hght in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others 

above or equal to us. OS 


Chriſtians EXC thi among ſom * 
IP RIESTHOOD (S. 

PRIEST (S.) properly ſignifies an elder or old] Alignity of a prieſt, wn W 
mn; but it is now generally reſtrained to FRI (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow ; 17 
| -, thoſe perſons who are employed about reli- | a ſmatterer-inart, a hoaſter or Freten, 
| tious matters; in the OH Tefament, the age PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, tif 
- Twas" fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- | peculiar, cc. 3 ; 
mitted into the order of priefs, and it is ſup-,| To 5e PRIM (V.) to be conceited, fantaſtical, 
*poſed our Saviour was about that age before] over-nice, or reſerved. . | | 

Ed. his miniſtry; in the Cbriſſian Church, PRT MAC (S.) the dignity or office of , 
there is no certain term of years abſolutely} primate or chief goyeruor, eſpecially in e- 
perfixed, different churches having different clefiaſtical matters, 

; 3 as to the heathen prigſa, they were | PRUMAGE (S.) an allowance or duty for 
of different ſorts, ſome appointed to ſacri- |' merly appointed to be paid to the captain 
ies to all the gods in general, and others to] and maſtggs of ſhips, for the uſe of his ca. 
particular god, &c. Among the Jeu, the] bles, c. and to the men for lading and 
Vanity of high or chief rig was annexed |} unlading of the cargo; but this is now quite 
"eo Aaron's family; after the captivity of Ba-]. laid aſide, all charges of that fort being 
Syn, the civil government and the crown |! ſwallowed n 05 the freight, the' this term 
Als of lading. 

| "was the peculiar privilege of the high prieſt, | RUMARY (A.) any thing that is frſt in c- 
"that he could be proſecuted in no court, but der, or chief in place, from whence Mer- 
that of the great Sanhedrim ; but ſome are c, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
"of opinion, that was in caſes criminal only, Saturn, upon account of their revolving 
and in matters of property he might be ſux | round the Sun as a center, are called the 
in the common courts, only he was privi- 17005 E 

Leged, fo that he was not obliged to appear P 1E (S.) the ſupreme, head, or chief 
"In perfon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to - biſhop, who. bas the rule and government 


* . 


. + Sw va ec 


' appear for him; he was likewiſe exempted |; over ſeveral other biſhops and archbiſhop, 


' *From being put to his oath, either in court] as the primate of Poland, Sc 4 
or elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to | PRUMATESHIP- {S.) the dignity and office 
Have a trial, and the high prieſt's teſtimony;|/ of a primate.  _ 
© might be ſerviceable to the crown; when the PRIME (A.) the. beſt, chief, or moſt valublk 
* Fucceſſion was diſputed, the Sandedrim only] © part of any thing. 
Had the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, PRIME (S.) when applied to the Moon, ſigni- 
under him was a vicar, called the ſagan, fies the new moon for about three days after 
' who had the directen of all the other] the, change; in Chronology, it is the ſame 
_ frieffs, who had alfo two other deputies too] with golden number, which ſee ; in Cæme- 
act under him; after building the ſecond |, try, thoſe figures that cannot be divided into 
"temple, learning and care were fo, decayed | any other more ſimple than themſelves, a 2 
among the prie/is, that a little before the] triangle in plains, the pyramid in ſolids are 
"feaſt of cxpiation in every year a committee | called prime figures; in Arithmerech, thoſe 
_ of the Sanhedrim met, and read the whole] numbers that are meaſured or divided only 
© expiation-office to the high prieſt, accord- | by themſelves and unity, are called prime 
int to the form in Leviticus, and enjoined] numbers; among the Roman Carbolicks, it is 
" him to tepeat the office to himſelf, that he] the name for one of their canonical hours; 
might not miſtake in the leaſt circumſtance ; [| in Fencing, it is the firſt and principal guard 
upon this day all forts of ſacrifices, were too] the body is thrown. into at drawing of the 
be offered by him alone; on the morning of | ſword, in order to intimidate the adverſary 
the day of preparation they, ſet him in the] and defend one's ſelf, &c. 
middle of the gate of the temple,” and had | PRIME (V.) in Gunnery is to 
* Heifers, rams, and lambs brought before 
_ him, to refreſh his memory with thoſe dif- 
_ © ferent ſorts of ſacrifices ;. then he was con- 
ducted to the feniar 7 5 who inſtructed colour upon boards, cloth, &c. | 
"him in the methods of offering incenſe, who | PRITMER (S.) a ſmall; book formerly ſet 
obliged him to ſwear that he would offer his forth or publiſhed. by authority, as the f 
incenſe according to the form preſcribed, in] . book As ſhould publick ly learn or read 
_ "the Holy of Holies; eyery year he was con- in ſchools, containing prayers and portions 
vexed from his houſe into; the temple with a of the ſcriptures; alſo the name of an inſtru· 


put beaten 


piece of ordnance, in order to make it fire 
eaſily; in Paiming, it is laying on the firſt 


—_ - 


n 


5 5885 


* powder into or upon the teuch · hole of any 


dt deal of pomp, the grand Sanhedrio, | went in G umch vie to gigres the h- 


PRIMO 
that | 
&c, 

PRIMS 


8 27 
f e 


and this heaven is known only by 1 


. 
Gk che touch-1 beh-bole of > piece or 4 
nance, 


riger ging to the firft ageg. 


mi GENIOUS (A.) original, or the ad 


of any thing in its ſort or Kind. 
pmMING-HORN (S.) an inftrument or horn 
veſſel ig ef a gt fide of a ſhip, when 

ed wi ten or 5 

. purpoſe to pour on . Ta 

of the guns as they are charged. 
mRIMITIVE (A. ) ſomething done after the 
1 Or cuſtoms the ancients, or irt 


nirrvr (S.) an original, and eſpecially | 
uſed by the Grammarians for the root, , 
ubence many other words flow. 
RIMITIVENESS (S. ) originalneſs; and 
ometimes means particularity or Riffncſs, 
PRIMNESS (S.) demureneſs,  «feRedneſs, 
fifneſs, formality, &c. 
PRIMOGE/'NITURE (S.) the right or title 
us belengs to the eldeſt ſon of a family, 


MIMROSE (S.) 2 pleafant yellow fpring- 


_ vſually fit to gather about the end of | 


or beginning of May 
115 MOBILE (S. Reed the ola 
Ser, was the ninth ſphere, Which in- 
cludes both the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the more, of the planets, 


and hurries' them round from ea to' weſt 
once in 24 hours on the poles of fh world; 


for there are no ſtars or charatery 1 
this motion is now rejected, but the 
fill retainel, and means the pr ncipal or 
wn cauſe or perſon in any a air 3 | 


| PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupream | 
ating magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- 


ifion of a country; and ſometimes. only a 


title of honour ts the heirs or 9 0 men of a | 


ons 


the 


kingdom ;. and ſometimes to famous p 
foratt, Kc. 2s Sir Los Newton is 
prince of phitoſophe 1 


PRNCELINESS (S.) that noble un com- 


wendable behaviour that r a pri 

words and actions. 1 
PRINCES COH RON ET (S,) a ch in 

Bnaldry, whereby perſons of that ait 


ce in 


we diſtinguiſhed from all others, conſiſting 


in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle, 
which no others are allowed to have. 


PRINCESS (S.) the wiſe or conſo of a 


prince; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. 
RINCIPAL (A) chief, or that moſt to be 


Nel Cl PAL (S. j the ſum of money let dut to 
intereſt for a determinate time; alſo the 
chief perſon in any affair of buſineſs, * 


| PRINCIPA/LITY (s. ) the royalty or domi- 
lon of a prince; among the Diwines, one of 


the orders in 1 the apgelick Meeren is called 
| apo 15 


vous er PRIMPVAL (A;) me- 


"PRI- 


' PRINCIPLE (S;) the firſt cauſe or foundation 


the ſame with maxims or felf-evident. traths 3 
and in Morality, a man is ſaid to act upon 
good or bad principles; among the 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulpbur 
br oil, ſalt and earth, are called the prexce 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpirit, 
oil, and falt 
es earth paſſive principles, 
PRINT (V.) to make a mark or charadter. up- 
on a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain ; to infuſevr 
inſtil proper doctrines into the mind of a 
- perſon, ſo that the matter intended to de 


conveyed or impreſſed upon or into the 
ſon ſhall be deeply rooted. _ 


ble marks upon a 
| © untlerſtood' to be > Bon 


SE 
'D 
SE 
W 
22 
8. 
2 - 
BF 
1 1 


ed ! paper, give "ue neu- 
ene amphlets, books, &. 
PRINTING (S.) ſometimes means the Gn 


| and figures, c. but generally that uſeful and 
neceſſary art that. conveys the writings. both 
of the ancienta and moderns to us in a 2 


; | tiful, plain, and cheap manner, by cauſing a 
erm is | | 
with great eaſe and expedition; it is ſup- 


large number of copies to be ſpread abroad 


poſed to be invented, or at leaſt publiſhed; 
| between the year 2 88 7 75 1 50, to w 
many N the right of ing it. 


-PRI/OR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 


next in dignity to an abbot. 

PRT ORNESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
a Priory of women, next in dignity to an 
| abbeſs, -.. 

 PRIO'RITY (8. the order or right. ot fil 
having the title to any thing, .or being before 


 PRVORSHIP G.) the office or. dignity - 


prior. 
enger {8, 1 cds of P 


male or female, that live. together in com- 


or government of a prior or Pros $4 

the | PRISM (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure cons 
tained under five ſeyeral planes, two of which 
8 8 to one another are tri 


ual, alike, a e he others 
etograms ; 'a | aſs ground 
form, d thi 


PRYNTER (S.) he that cauſes or makesdure-. | 


and it is ſo, managed 8 . at it ig 

N difficut to determine who way the 8 A i 
ventor. 

-PRI/OR, (A.) the firſt in order of ti 74 


or above in courſe of time, ranlæ or 2 


upon which any thing is made or bull; alſo 


are called active, and water qad | 


ing calicoes and other cloths with colours 


naſtery or priory among the Roman Cathelichs, 


mon in one large houſe, under. the direction | 


PRE 
makes in the arrangement of colours; for by 
© the falling of the ſun's rays in a proper angle 
© the mot perfect and beautiful repreſentation 
bf a rainbow is ſeen, from whence Sir Iſaac 
Newton formed his theory of colours, &c. 

_ - particularly meant of thoſe appointed by au- 
: — to keep offenders Ns the law in, 
mill che time of legal trial, or of confining 
+ "Gebtors,”&c. till the law is fatisfied, vulgarly 

called a goal or jail” 
BRIUSONER (5 one under the reſtraint or 

- **xonfinethent of another, whether taken by 
an enemy in war, or by the common juſ- 
tice of the kingdom where he reſides, &c. 
for any offence, '&c.” | 
PRISTINE (A.) the firſt, 
tate of any thing. 

 PRFTTLE-PRA'TTLE(S.) foolith, filly, idle, 
* childiſh talk. DET - 
PRIVACY or PRFVATENESS (S.) 

retirement, familiarity or truſt, 
PRIVATE (A.) hid, concealed, retired, with- 

« drawn from publick view, &c. 

PRIVATEE'R (S.) a ſmall, light, convenient 

fp of war, fitted out by any prince, or with 

Dis authority, to make prize of, or take all 

- the ſhips he can of the enemy of that ſlate 


_ 
PRIVATEE/RING (s.) going about in a pri- 


former, or ancient 


vateer with the intention to look for, and | 


take any ſhip of the enemy's he can. 

- PRIVA'/TION (S.) a taking away or bereav- 
ing of ſomething that a perſon had; alſo the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perfection 

* that ought to be in a ſubject. 


' PRYVATIVE (a.) thatdeptives, takes away | | 


from, or prejudices a thing. f 
PRIVILEGE (S.) a particular authority, or 
grant, whereby a perſon is enabled to do or 
- forbear forgething that before he was not. 
PRUVITIES (S.) thoſe parts of the body that 
cuſtom or decency require to be kept co- 
PRIVITY (S.) knowledge, conſent, agree- 


of, acquainte@ with, 


for this purpoſe, it is called the bog-bouſe, | 


Tord Pri ;=Seal, in our Conſitution, is the 
-* Afth great officer of the crown, thro' whoſe 


" Kands pals the king's grants of charters, par- 


* PRUSON (S.) any place of confinement, but 1 


ſecrecy, | 


} PRO'BLEM (8. 
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- PRIZE (V.) to eſteem, valus, ſet, 


| or yard i 
great account of a perſon or thing, make | "refs, 


PRIZE (S.) in the Sea Language, ßen; OCE. 
ſhip, &c. of one king's bes nn that ha 
fiſcated or taken by thoſe of another; . bon, * 
any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, Kc. cſs. 
PROBABULITY of PRO'BABL Nr gf nd of 
. a reaſonable appearance or likelihood of other | 
_ thing's being true or ES: regular 
PRO'BABLE (A.) likely, poſlible, credi ty 
Ke way | | by! 
PRO'BATE (S.) a proof or allowance on de v. 
proper office under the ſeal thereof, &c, tha court t 
| the will of the perſon therein mentioned v PROCE' 
duly and regularly proved, according a th gious C 
law directs or requires. but ef 
PROBATION (S.) a. proof, trial, cm. © © 
ment, endeavour, &c, in the Univer, 7 the cl 
is the exatnining young ſtudents at the ine fein 
of taking up their degrees; and in Relginn move 
Houſes, it is the year of trial to prove the hire . 
virtues of a novice upon his entrance, to foe des} 
| how he bears the ſeverities of the ord toi de ma 
enters into, | orretu 


PROBA'TIONER (S.) a ſcholar or novice, 

done that is under a ſtate of trial or exanj. 
nation; among the Preſbyterian," a youn 

| preacher, who a year before his ordination is 

licenſed to preach. | 

| PROBAYTOR (S.) in Lazy, is one that ü u 


prove another guilty of a crime, and is uſu 
a tot of an aceomplice that i 


made, or admitted an evidence. 

PR OBE (S.) a turgeon's inſtrument to put into 
and Farch a wound, e. 

-PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, ulcer, t 
any hollow cavity in the fleſh ; alſo to en- 
2 thoroughly and to the bottom of ay 

ing. TY. 


« 
* 


ſomething propoſed to be 
done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtrudt- 
ing mathematical figures, and demonſtrating 


| 


ons, Ke. and who is always a member of 
© the King's council. 
p "A. Lad . 


na * 


ON whe truth and reaſon of the proceſs or ne- 
od uſed to effect it; ſo likewiſe when in "ae: 
Algebra, a queſtion: or propoſition contains d 
ſome unknown truth, that muſt be inrefli- proceſ 
 . | gated and demonſtrated, _ 1 
PROBLEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething dans the 
' propoſed or laid down after the manner df 15 
a problem. BY POSTS ogy MAES ” 
PROBO'SCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephant, . 8 
an which he eats, drinks, and defends hin- "ty 
ſelf. 1 , 
PROCE/DURE (s.) the regular or irg fete 
manggement or carrying on an affair, th# — 
cially la w- caſes. . Ae 
| PROCEE'D (V.) to come or derive from m. fe 
ther, or ſome act that follows from a koow 7 
and certain caſe; alſo to continue, $0 0 than 
purſue and make an end of a thing. alan 
PROCEF/D (S.) in Trade, is the nett amoult Wa! 
of a cargo or parcel of goods aſter all chap * 
ate defraye t. 5 and 0 
PROCEE/DING (s.) coming out of, or fin 


another, alſo the continuing or going 
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PR O 
vnd in a lay- ſuit, journey, or other, buſi 


lwO/CESS (S.] in Law, means at large all 
1 1 in a real or perſonal ac- 

get is always in the name of the king, 
| 2:4 uſually after an indictment fonnd, or 
other comviction; in general, it means the 


1lſo the ſtanding- out part or knob of A bone, 
by the Surg;0ns, is called a proceſs j in Law, 


court to anſwer complaints, ce. 
PROCE'SSION' (S.) any folemn march, reli- 
gious or civil, pe extraordinary occaſions, 
but eſpecially underſtood to be an eccleſiaſti 
cal ceremony or publick appearance where 
the clergy and people go to fome church 
finging litanies, or any other prayer, as they 
move along; the old Roman, when the em- 
pire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, or- 
dered proc ions for ſeveral days together, to 
de made to the temples, to beg the fayour of, 
er return thanks to their gods; the Jus like- 


tans to the martyrs tombs; but it is not re- 
corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with 
them upon theſe occafians,yor directed the 
news te the proceſſion ; the firſt proceſſions a- 
mong the Chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- 
faſtital writers, with the clergy at the head 
ef them, are thoſe ſet on fook at Conſtantirh- 
ple by St. Chryſo/om, to oppole,the reſemblinę 
appearance of the fans, who being forced 
to hold their afemblies withopt the town, 
vent thither night and morning ſinging an- 
wems; St. Chryſ>ſom, to prevent their perf 
verting the Catholicks, ſet up . 
ſons, at which they ſang prayers in the 
night, and carried croſſes with flambeaux 
upon them; from hence the cuſtom came 
to the Laions; the cuſtom” of the church of 
Rome, from the time of Gregory the Grea', 
has been for the clergy and people to go in 
proceſſion from one church to another, ſinging 
ptayers and litanies; and when they came to 
the church deſigned, they ſung the ſervice of 
the day, and maſs, which they called the 
ation ; this has much increaſed, and they 
ae uſed in the country as well as towns; 
upon all publick occaſions in the time o 


or annual procefſions, ſome fmall remains 
Whereof are ſtill left in ſome parts of Eng- 


land, at, or about Wbirſuntid: ; after Beren- 


foriut had declared war againſt tranſubſtan- f 


tation, and the worſhipping the Euchariſt, it 
Was made a particular part of religion in the 
church of Rome, to carry the conſecrated 
elements triumphantly in proceſſion; this cuſ- 
tom began in the 14th century, and after the 

ation and oppoſition of the Lutherans 
and calviniſts thereto, was carried to a higher 


9 * 
1 r 
7 4 — 


ton, and all criminal and common pleas ; a | 


regular method or order of doing any thing 5] 


the writ or citation that calls a perſon into 


wiſe went in companies to the temple to fay | 
their prayers, and fo did the primitive Chriſ- 


} awarding an exigent ; alſo thoſe publick de- 
var, famine, plague, &c. there are alſo ſet- . fi 2 10 25 
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- uſed to expreſs the ſolemn manner of gol 
to a prince's coronation, martiage, &c, 
any other publick or, joyful 'occafion; but 
the moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned 
in hiftory, is that of the les 
Paris in 1 590, confafti: 
clergy ; Roſe biſhop of 
of the Cartbuſuans led a 
each of them carrying a croſs. in their left 
band, and a halbert in their right; aſter | 
_ theſe marched, four in front, all monks of 
the Mendicant orders; but the monks 
had effaies either in town or country, and 
were afraid the premiſes might be ruffled, 
kept out of the way, and made no part of 
the proceſſion ; all thoſe that went had their 
gowns tucked up at their girdle, their cowls © 
let fall upon their ſhoulders, _ a helmet on 
their head, a corſelet or coat of mail for back 
and breaft ; beſides which ſome had bucklers 
and daggers, ſome partizans, ſcme ctoſs- 
tows, others ruſty arms unfit either for 
charge or defence; the old monks marched j 
in the firſt ranks, counterfeiting the air and 
motions of captains as well as they could 3 
the younger ſort followed, ſhootirig eve: 
minute with their croſs-bows, to ſhew'their 
+ ſkill and courage; all this body marthing 
through the ſtreets of Paris, with an affefted 
' | gravity, halted now and then, and ſung an- 
: thems with a diſchatge of their muſkets z 
the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &. 
attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
profane ſolemnity ; the ſame year upon . 
cenſion- day, there was a more ſolemn proceſ- _ 
|. fron, attended by many princes, biſhops, no- 
_ bility, judges, &c. at which they ſwore never 
to admit a heretick to be their king, Sc. | In . 
Church Language, the iſſuing or coming fort 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 
Son, is called by this name. „ 
PRO CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is an er- 
ror in point of time, by aſſerting an action 
. was done before it really was. RF 
PROCLAIM (V.) to publifh or declare any 
thing ſolemnly, openly, and aloud, 15 
PROCLAM ACTION (S.) in Law, is à writ 
iſſued to the ſheriff of the county where the 
pay eres, to make three publications or 
f ma tions for the defendant to ſurrender 
imſelf, or be out-law'd, which is dong upon 


- 
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clarations of the reſult of what the king 
with the advice of his council comes to, 
upon particular caſes, ſuch as calling or diſ- 
ſolving parliaments, proclaiming - peace or 
war, &c. and now are uſually printed ant 
|, RNuck up at publick' places, ſuch as the ex- 
change, market, or town-houſes, Kc. 
PROCLYVITY (S.) bie natural aptneſ or 
| tendency of a thing to go downwards. 
PROCO/NSUL (s.) a name given in the begin 
ning of the Romen republick, to him wh 
was continued in the office of conſul, aft 
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xeaſons, and afterwards thoſe who ing out 

of their conſulſhips had the z of 
a conſular province given SF were called 
by this name; in the time of the emperors, 
he, that was choſen to govern one of the 
provinces of the people, was called a procon- 
Ez the proconſu/s going out of their conſul- 
Dip, not choſe in the aſſemblies of the 

. but they caft lots for one of the two 

ar pravinces, and took. the goverh- 

; _ oo, that which fell to them, where 

they adminiſtered justice, and commanded 
army that was in that province. 

PROCO/NSULSHIP (S.) the office or dignity | 
of a proconſul. 

PROCRA/STINATE (V.) to delay, put off 
till to-morrow, &c. 

PROCRASTINA/TION (S.) a delaying, de- 
ferring, or 20 of till to-morrow. 

PRO'CREA V. to heget children. 

PROCREATION (S.) a; begetting of off- 
ſpring or children. 

PRQ'CTOR (S.) a pleader, advocate, council, 
or manager for another, eſpecially in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts ; aiſo two ſtudents choſe 
In an univerſity to ſee that good orders are 

| kept, and regular exerciſes conſtantly per- 
formed; alſo. the name of thoſe two clergy- 
men for each dioceſs, that appear for the 
cathedral and collegiate churches, one for 
each, to fit in the lower houſe of convocation, 

PRO CT ORSHIP (S., ) the office, duty, buſi- 
neſs, &c. of a proftor. 

PROCUMBENT 5 9 bing along. 

PROC RAC (S.) the deed or inſtrument 
whereby a perſon. is appointed a procurator; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. 

PROCURA'TION (S.) that whereby one per- 
fon is impewered to act, receive, treat, or 
do any thing for or in behalf of another, to 
which that perion is abſolutely bound to 
comply, let the conditions be what they 
will; alſo an entertainment or. feaſt; and 

erly meant a reſeryation of ſervice due 
from the vaſſel to the lords, by whom they 


were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 


year, when they came among their farms; 
in conſideration whereof, it was frequent to 
a ſum of money; and as the temporal 


da "uſed to receive from their vaſſals and 


8 precurations, ſo the biſhops and arch- 

ns uſed to be entertained by the churches 

under their juriſdictions; ; and here the arch- 

dencons putting the pariſh prieſts ſometimes 

t unreaſonable charges were complained 

$22 the popes, who' endeavoured to redreſs 

grievance, both by councils and bulls, 

particularly Innocent 

preferred. againſt the arch-deacon. of Rich-l 

.  mond, who is ſaid to have viſited with 100 

hoaſe 3 in his company, ſo that. when he came 

w a parſonage houſe, he Wer and eat * 
ali in a moment. 

+ Procuraticn Money, a "him, 2 dr 
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; called- - money-ſcriveners, for the 
* procuring a ſum or ſums. of m 
1885 ſecurities, at legal intereſt. 
PR URA'TOR (S.) a protector, ſolicitor, or 
manager for another; alſo. a governor of 
country under a prince; ; and at Venice, the 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or duke, 
1 080 the rocurator of St, Marl. 
RE (V.) to buy or get any thing f 
one's ſelf, but ef; y for 3 
iofamouſfj applied to, or underſtood of the 
act of bringing or providing 33 to fn. 
tiefy the huſtful inclinations of a diſorderly. 


affection. 


the actual thing got. 
PROCU'RER (S. 5 one that makes it his « 
her, buſineſs to get what the inclinations of 
another deſire ; and is generally _ underſtood 
to mean an A ee man or woman, that 
buſy themſelves to get and encourage whores 
for theſe that are deſirous of them. 

PRODIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſn, extraz. 
; gant, riotous, fooliſh, vain-glorious. 

PRO'DIGALNESSor PRODIGA/LITY ö) 
2 act or diſpoſition of a ſpendthrift, or 

vagant, vain -glerious, fooliſh, 
i * ghty perſbn. M ”"_ 

PRODYGIOUS (A.) ftrange, wonderful, er · 
: traordinary, amazing, exceflive great, u- 
| commen, . or contrary to the common courle 
of nature. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS (8. 1 uncom- 
moneſs, wonderfulneſs, gatneſ, excel- 
ſiveneſa, &c. | 

PRODIGY (S.) ſomething very range, d a« 
' uncommon, contrary to, or out of the com- 
+ mon. courſe of nature. x 

PRODU'CE (v.) to bring forth, yield, 6 a 
give 3 to ſhew or declare; in Geom:try, js 
the ſtretching, lengthening, or extending of 
a line Farther than it now is, to anſwer 3 

| purpoſe intended. 

PRO Duc or PRODUCT. (8. ) the reſult, 

j Heck, or fruit, that is brought forth or 

yielded from or by any perſon, thing, or 

; work ; and in Ariibmetic ł, it is the amount 

of two numbers multiplied by or into one 

another; and in Geometry, it is the rectangle 
Fu from the multiplying or drawing tue 
lines by or over one another. 

PRODUCTION (S.) all works and effects of 

nature and art, as the fruit of a tree, &c, 
alſo the general 0 of —.— forth, ex» 
tending, or lengthening ing. * 

PRODU!CTIV E (A.) that apt, fit, or in- 

| clined to bring forth or yield any thing. 

ODU'/CTIVENESS (S.) the nature or apt» 

neſs of any thing to produce, yield, or wy 
forth any thing. 

PROEM (S.) a preface, introduction, en · 
trance, or beginning of, or Preparatory tog 
diſcourſe. 


ir | PROFANACTION (S.) the akt of uſing wr 


— 


PROCUREMENT (S.) the a of getting, * 


. gious things for Py ran, as of hs 


rn, 
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;erimerital bread and wine for the entertain- 
hos of jovial company, by way of ridicu- 
ling- the true intent and uſe thereof, &c. 
| PROFA/NE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the- 
true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- 
ligious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and 
derifion of them and it. | 
PROFANE (A.) wicked, unſanQified, un- 
holy,” irreligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſome- 
times by a prieſtly ſtretch means all common 
- perſons or things, to which their character , 
of ſacred is not annexed, _ i . 
PROFA/NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and ſincere religion, alſo the perſons or 
things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the 
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PRO/FLIGATENESS (S.) all manner of de- 
3 lewdͤneſs, profaneneſs, or wicked 
neſs. ä 
PROFOU ND A.) a pit, &c. that is very deep 
alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for learn- _ 
ing or knowledge. Fe | 
PROFOU/NDNESS or PROFU'NDITY (s.) 
deepneſs 3 alſo the quality of any ſort of 
learning or knowledge, that is difficult t@ 
find out, or come at. 3 
PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful extravagant, laviſh. 
PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantneſs, eſpeci- 
ally in a riotous way of living, and lavith - 
ſquandering away of money, | 
PROFU'SION (S.) a pouring out of any things 
but eſpecially meant of the Influence of God's 
immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli- | Spirit, to enable his prophets and miniſters - 
clogs trons. 5 | to do what by nature they could not. 
PROFE/CTIONS (S.) among the Afrologers, i PROG (S.) a cant word for proviſion, good, 
are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions or money laid up in ſtore. : 5 
of the ſun, and other fignificators through PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
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the ſigns of the zodiack, according to the | vately and induſtr. ouſſy. eh 

ſacceſſions of the ſigns, allowing to each pro- ; PROGE'NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were 

ion the whole circles, and one ſign over. before us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfathers, | 
PROFE'/SS (V.) to own, or publickly declare &c. | 


one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer 
of a particular art or ſcience. | 


PRO'GENY (s.) children, or the-offipring 
that comes from us; our iſſue, &c. 
PROGNO/STICATE (V.) to propheſy, fore- 


PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one practiſes for a livelihood ; alſo a 
publick owning of the common or any other 

ticular notions in religion, &c. 

PROFE'SSOR (S.) a publick practiſer of any 
art or ſcience; and particularly ſpoke of a 
reader of lectures in univerſities, &c. 

PRO FFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 


PRO FFER (S.) a propoſal to give, offer, or | 


tender ſomething to another 


PROFI/CIENCE or PROFICIENCY (S.) the 


ſkill or knowledge that any perſon or perſons 
have acquired in any trade, art, or ſcience, 

PROFI'CIENT (S.) a perſon that has acquired 
a good degree of ſkyll or knowledge in any 
art or ſcience. 

PROFILE (S.) a term in Parnting, meaning 
the fide view of a perſon or thing, as the 
heads of kings and queens are commonly 


put on coins; but in Architecture, it is ſuch | 


a dranght of a pile 'of building, that ex- 
preſſes the. breadth, depth, and height of 
the whole, but not the length, and ſuch as 
would appear, if it was cut down perpendi- 
cularly from the top to the foundation; and 
ſometimes it means a deſign or deſcription. 
PRO/FIT (S.) gain, benefit, advantage. 
PROFIT (V.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 
fited or advantaged by a perſon or thing. 
PRO FTTABLE (A.) beneficial, advantagecus, 
uſeful, gainful, &c. | 
PROFITABLENESS (S.) gainfulneſs, bene- 
ficialneſs, &c. a 
PROFITING (S.) gaining, improving, bene- 
fiting, &c. | 
PRO FLIOATE (A.) very wicked, diſſalute, 
profane, lewd, debauched. 


tel, conjecture, gueſs, or imagine. 
PROGNOSTICA/TION 
pheſying, &c, | 
PROGNOSTICA'/TOR (S. 
to foretel future events. | 


* 
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PROGNO STICK (S.) an indication, fign, or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, ec. 
pecially regarded by the phyſicians, as the 


ſymptoms of life and death, the increaſe or 


of its continuance, &c. 
PROGRESS (S.) ſometimes means the im- 


that a king, &c. takes in a journey, c. 
courſe, that any perſon or thing takes to 
Arithmetick, it is allo called proportion, and 


metical pregraſion or proportion continued, 
which is a contin:ed 1eries of numbers en- 


| 


creaſing or decreaſing by equal diftance, as f 
7, 10, 13, 16, &c. or 16, 14, 12, 10, & . 


the other js called geometrical pr:greſjion or 
proportion continued, which is when any 
ſeries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 


zs 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. or 81, 27, Q, 3, Kc. 
 PROGRE/SSIVEOrPROGRE/SSIONAL(A)} 


and orderly, 


keep from any thing. 
PROHIRVTION (S.) a forbidding, or hinder- 
| ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
: Uu 


(S.) foretelling, pro- 
) one that pretends | | 


decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability 
provement that a perſon has made in arts 
and ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout 
PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regular and ordinary 
perform what is deſigned or intended; in 


* 


is of two ſorts or kinds, the one called arith— 


ratio, that is, the ouotients of each following. 
term divided by the foregoing one, are equal, 


ticular 


any thing that goes on regularly, ſucceſſively - | 
PROHYBLIi (V.) to forbid, bar, kinder, r 
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be imported or exported, Sc. in Law, it is a 
writ iſſued to forbid a court to proceed in a 


the cognizance thereof does not belong to it. 
PROJE'CT (V.) to invent, contrive,- or de- 
ſign; and in Mathematicks, ſigniſies the 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &c. of 
a ſphere or globe upon a plane; and in Car- 
gentry, &c. it is the bulging or ſtanding out 
of [> corniſh, &c. beyond the plane of the 
wall. : 
PRQ/JECT (S.) a deſign or contrivance, ra- 
ther in the brain than yet executed. 
PROJECLILE (S.) any thing thrown or caſt 
; with a conſiderable force from one. 
PROJECTION or PROJE'/CTURE (S.) the 
act of throwing or forcing a heavy body 
inte a firong or violent motion, as an arrow 
out 'of a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c. 


. Wſo the delinea ing mathematically any ſort | 


of figures, eſpecially. the repreſeritation of 
tlie lines, circles, &c. of the ſphere ; alſo the 


quantity that the baſe or capital of a column, | 


&c. ſtands out beyond the ſhaft, &c. 
PROJE*'CTOR (S.) a deviſer, contriver, in- 
ventor, &c. of any new matter or thing. 
PRO'LATE SPEE/ROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
. ellipfis about its tranſverſe diameter, | 
PROLA'TION (S.) in Mufict, is the act of 
forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
fame ſyllable. | 
PROLEGO/MENA (S.) introductory or pre- 
paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the 
reader of the true defign and intention of 
- the book or diſcourſe following. 
PROLE'PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, 
.or forming things in one's mind before- 
Rand; and with the Orators, it is a figure, 
whereby they endeavour to beſpeak their au- 
d:ence by repeating the objeRions, that their 
opponents may be ſuppoſed to make, and fo 
anſwering them. 
PROLE'/PTICK orPRCLE/PTICAL (A.) an 
thing that belongs to a prolepſis; and in 
 Phyjch, thoſe diſeaſes that return ſooner each 
da than before, as is frequent in agues, are 


eal ed pn diſeaſes, | 

PROELVFICK (A.) fruitful, fit, or apt to breed 
cr bring forth young. 

PROLYX (A.) tedious, uſing many words, 

where few would ſecve, long, dilatory, ſu- 
perſſuous, &c. 

PROLVXNESS or PROLVXITY (S.) the 
length or needleſs tediouſneſs of a diſcourſe, 
Kc. by entering into the recital of every 

minute circumſtance, or a uſeleſs detail of 

hat might be ſpared, 

PROLOCU'TOR (S.) the ſpeaker of the up- 
per and lower houſe of convocation; among 
the Engliſh Clrgy, the arch · biſhop of Can- 
i-rhury is the chairman, preſident, or prolocu- 


— 


ticular forts of goods are forbid by a fate to] 


cauſe there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that | 


W 
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that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, l 
choſe the firſt day of their meeting by the 
| inferior clergy, and is to be approved of by 
the upper houſe, for it is by him their affairs, 
debates, &c. are to be directed, and their re. 
ſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered to the up · 
per houſe; he reads all propofitions made ty 
or in the houſe, collects the ſuffrages, c. 
[PROLOCU!'TORSHIP (S.) the office or dig- 
nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, &. 
| of a convocation, ſynod, &c, for religious 
| affairs, | | 
PRO'LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, or in. 
troduction to a ſpeech, ſermon, oration, &c, 
but more particularly of a play acted upon 
the ſage for publick diverſion, Es 
PROLONG (V.) to continue, lengthen, or 
make a diſcourſe, &c. laſt long or a great 
while ; alſo to put off or delay, &c. 
PROLONGA'TION (S.) a lengthening, con- 
tinuing, delaying, putting off, &c. 
PROME'THEUS (S.) is reported to be aflifies 
by Minerva. in making men, and that fte 
carried him up into the ſky to light a pieceof 
wood at the burning wheel of the ſan, with 
which he kindled the man he had made into 
life; the poets fay he alſo made the woman 
Pandora, to whom ter, by way of m- 
venge, gave a box filled with all manner of 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inci- 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Prometheus, 
who deſpiſed Jupiters preſent, and weld 
have nothing to do with it; whereupon.ſhe 
gave it his brother Epimetbeus, who no ſooner 
had opened it, but out flew all manner of 
diſeaſes to afflict mankind ; upon which he 
would gladly have ſhut it again, but his un- 
derſtanding came too late, the venom being 
difperſed, and nothing but a little hope lay at 
the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an allego- 
rical deſcription of the fall of man, &c, | 
PRO'MINENT (A.) itanding or jutting out 
farther than the plane of any thing. 
PROMPFSCUOUS (A.) mixed, confuſed ot 
jumbled together, &c. 
PROMPSCUOUSNESS or PROMT'SCOUS- 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confuſedly 
mixed together, &c. ; 
PROMISE (V.) to aſſure a perſon, or ge 
one's word about the doing or forbearing 
any thing, a ſolemn engagement or plighting 
of troth in marriage, or any other contract. 
PRO'MISE (S.) an affurance by word ef 
mouth, of tht doing or forbearing ſome- 
thing; and in Law, when à perſon obliges 
himſelf to perform ſomething upon a valui- 
ble conſideration, and does it not, an action 
Lies againft bim for non-performance, but 
without a conſideration no action lies. 
PRO'MISER (S.) one who makes promiſes, 
| PRO'MISSARY (S.) the perſon to whom 
romiſe is made. 
PRO MISSOR (A.) ſomething that belong 
to a promiſe, or diſtant performance of a 


; 
| 


Fer of the upper houſe of convocation; he [ 


ching; ſo a note given for money e, 
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ouſe, u 21 bought, Ke. at a certain time to 
b 3 dome, is called a promi ſſory note, &cz © 
1 PRO'MONTORY (S.) a hill or rock chat runs 
Bi its head out into the ſea, commonly called a 
leir re Or head - land. 8 
be up. ROM O TTR (V.) to advance, puſn forward, 
wn prefer, or-do all that lies in one's power to 
* pat a perſon in a higher or more profitable 
or dig. ſation of life than he was in before 
t, Ar, PROMO TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
iviou ſiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward. 
PROMO'TION (S.) advancing from one de- 
aria. of honour. or benefit to another, whe- 
5 & dba eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
i upon PROMPT: (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon, 
4 in the ear, to be ready to put one in, that is 
en, or acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward a 
| great ron 8 POE 
PROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready-witted, &c. 
;, con- alſo a term for paying money down at the 


making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
on paying, , | | 
Pio TER (S.) one that eggs or encourages 
another on to ſomething ; allo a perſon that 
fands behind the ſcenes in a play, to put the 
actor in, whenever they are at a ſtand, or 
make the leaſt boggle. EL 
PRO'MPTITUDE-or-PRO'*MPTNESS (S.) 
perfectneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
any exerciſe, & c. oY 
PROMPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
houſe, buttery, &c. - | 
PROMU'LGATEor PROMU/LGE (V.) to 


all the world the errand that a-perfon is ſent 
about; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Raman 


market-days before they paſſed into a law, 
PRONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 


ing down towards the ground. 

PRO'NENESS (S.) the inclination or readineſs 
with which a perſon complies with the doing, 
any thing; alſo the inelining, hanging, or 

lying with one's face towards or on the 


r give ground, y 
earing PRONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 
ohting fork; great or-ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 
a0. PRONOUN. (S.) among the Grammarians, is 
0 the term for a perſonal noun; as, I, thou, | 
fhaie- Tc, or ſomething immediately belonging to 
bligen a perſon or thing, Sec. as; abo, ohich, Sc. 
valua- PRONOUNNCE (V.) ſometimes means only to 
action ſpeak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 
, but tion or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome- 
times to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial 
ſos, anda verdict brought in by the jury. 
hom 8 PRONUNCIA'TION or PRONOU/NCING 
| (S.) the particular manner that a perſon does 
elong or ought to ſpeale the words of any particular 
of 3 ngnage; alſo among the Rbetoricians, it is 
owed, changing or-yaryinſy the tone of the voice 


or . 


publiſh abroad, to declare alond, proclaim to 


laws, which were hung up in the market- | 
place, and expoſed to publick view. for three 


thing; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, or | 
in a voſture with one's bands and head hang- ; 


+ o 


1 upon the humour, 


, c * 
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moſt affect the auditors, and impreſs” th® 


they could. „ | 
PROOF (S ) a trying to ſee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of 
the truth of any thing advanced by way of 
argument, a teſtimony, wirneſs, or mark; 
in Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 
compoſing the matter, to ſee” whether it is 
rightly done or not, is called the 
which ſometimes is forced to be done ſevetal 
times over; in Aritbmetick, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of performing the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal- 

| evlation or ſum is truly wrought; | ©: 
thing 


3 —ſ— 


PROP (S.) to ſupport, or preſerve any 
from falling. 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from falling. ; 
PRO'PAGATE(V.) to increaſe, ſpread abroad 

or cauſe many ycung ones of the ſame kind, 
to grow or come forth; alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c. | | 
PROPAGA'/TION orPRO'PAGATING (S.) 
the act of increaſing the number of any-ſpe- 
| cies of being; alſo a publiſping, declaring, 
or encouraging any. matter or thing. 
PROPAGA'TOR (S.) one that encourages, 
ſpreads, or encreaſes any thing. 
PROPE!NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering after, 
&c 


PROPENSENESS, PROPE'/NSION,orPRO- 
PE/NSITY (S,) an inclination or liking to a 
thing, a deſire for, or hankering after. 

PROPER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 
culiar ; alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well pro- 
portioned ; alſo ſomething eſſentially, imme - 
diately, and peculiarly belonging to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubfiſt ; alſothe 
true and real meaning of words in the dif - 
© courſe then reading or ſpeaking z alſo ir 
Lato, it means an eſtate that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance ; in Arithmetick, a frac- 


—— 


tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than 3 


whole number or thing, is called a proper 
fraction; alſo the particular name of a per- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh him from others, is called 


Fay 


*PROPERNESS (S.) 1 N 
PR RNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conveni- 
peculiarneſs; alſo tallneſs, hand- 


entneſs, | 
ſomeneſs, luſtineſs, &c. 9 | 

-PRO/PERTY (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 
or endowment of every” perſon or by 
nature; alſo che right or title that a per- 
ſon has to any thipg;; and in Law, is eſ- 
teemed the beft and higheſt title a perſon 
can have, and ſuch a® no ways gepends 


another. | YET 7 
PRO pHECY (S.) ſomething predicted or fore- 
told ſhould FL ors before 7 22 


| and particularly mgans ſuch. things -a8 


| meſſengers of God, far the good af mm- 


- 
7 


8 | 7 : 
at particular times, in ſuch a manner as F: 


matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 


ſheet, 


courteſy, or favour of ; : 


SHED 

kind, declared to the world bythe immediate 
: inſpiration. and command of God. 

- PRO'PHESY(V.) to foretel things to come, eſ- 
pecially by divine inſpiration ; to preach, &c. 
PRO'/PHET (S.) one that foretels future e- 
vents ; in the Scripture, they are called ſeers, 
men of God, angels, or meilengers of tac 
Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 
| ſpired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſ- 
tors ate called by this name, with the appel- 
lation falſe; ſometimes the ſociety of the 
prieſts are called prophets, and performing 
- ſuch exerciſes as they uſed, is called prophe- 
ſying, ſuch as ſinging pſalms, hymns, &c. 


and playing upon infiruments, &c. Theſe | 


© prophets, when any thing extraordinary was 
to be declared, uſed to be agitated violently ; 
but the ordinary way of God's communi- 
cating his mind, was by illuminating the 
mind of the perſon, and exciting his will 
to proclaim what God had infarmed him of, 
though ſometimes he was p'eaſed to convey 
himſelf by dreams and nocturnal viſions; the 
Old Teſtament contains the writings of 16 
Prophets, vix. four greater and 1a leſler ; the 
firſt are, Iſaiab, Feremiab, Ezekiel, and Da- 
niel; the 12 leſſer are, Hoſca, Focl, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonab, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zepbaniab, Haggai, Zacbariab, and Mala- 
cli; there wks 4 others alſp mentioned 
in ſcripture, both men and women; alſo * 
ſet of Chriſtians in Holland, called prophe- 
fiers, who come from all parts of the pro- 
vince to Marmont near Leyden, the firſt Sun- 
day in every month, and ſpend the day in 
reading the ſcriptures, every one propoſing 
his difficulties, and uſing the liberty of ex- 
plaining the text according to his own nb 
tions ; as to other matters, they agreed with 
the Remonſtrants, excepting in the caſe of 
war, which they univerſally condemn ; moſt 
of them ſtudy Greek and Hebrezw, thereby to 
underſtand the ſcriptures the betterr. 
PRO/PHETESS(S.) a woman propheſier, or 
foreteller of things yet to come, &c. | 
PROPHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
prophecy, or the prophets, | 
PROPI'NQUITY (S.) nearneſs in place, or 
relation of blood. | 
'PR@PITIA'FTION (S.) a ſatis faction, atone- 
ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe 
his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by humbling 
ourſelves before him, and acknowledging his 
. er and dominion over the creation. 
-PROPFTIATORY (A.) of an appeaſing or 
ſatisfying nature. 
 PROPUVTIATORY (S.) in the Few:/bWorſhip, 
Was the mercy-ſeat, or the cover or lid of 
the ark of the covenant, lined both within 


and without with plates of gold, on each 


ſide whereof was a cherubim of gold with 
wings ſpread over it, having their faces look - 
ing towards each other, | 
PROPI'TIOUS (A.) kind, teader, merciful; 
favourarle, &c, 
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PROPT'TIOUSNESS (S.) the act of kindneg 
tenderneſs, mercifulneſs, &, _ 5 
PROPO'RTION (S.) mathematically, is the 

ſimilitude or likeneſs of two or more ration 
between themſelves 3 upon this the whole 
ſtructure of geometry is founded, and it i; 
the ſcope to whichall its' precepts tend ; bur 
becauſe quantity is two-fold, wiz. continue 
and disjoined, hence ariſes a two-fold pry. 
Portion, wiz, geometrical, which relates to 
continued quantity; and arithmetical, that 
relates to numbers, which by comparing one 
with another, the knowledge of others be- 
fore unknown, is diſcovered; alſo the relz. 
tion of the whole to its parts, &c. in build. 
ing, painting, and alſo of the parts between 
themſelves, according to their uſe, fituation, 
&c, I ; ' 
PROPORTION (v.) to diftribute to eth 
ſon or part its true and juſt quantity, &, 
PROPO'R TIGNABLE or PROPO'/RTI0. 
NAL. (A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according 
to the rules of nature and proportion, 
PROPO'RTIONALS (S.) numbers or quanti- 
ties ſo circumſtanced, as to anſwer the rules 
or laws of proportion, as in four given num- 
bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the firſt in 
compariſon of the ſecond, is the ſame of tle 
third to the fourth. | | 
PROPO/SAL or PROPOSITION. (S.) a 
offer or condition upon which ſomething iy 
propoſed to be done. 
PROPOSE (V. ) to offer ſomething to he dons 
upon certain conditions. f 5 
PROPO/SER (S.) one that makes an offer or 
motion to do ſomething upon certain con- 
ditions. _ , Brine? 
PROPOSI'TION (S.) a thing propoſed to be 
proved, demonſtrated, or mathematically 
ſolved, and which may be à theorem cr 
problem ; alſo any thing that is to be taken 
under conſideration, to be approved or dil 
approved of. 8 | 
PRO POV ND (V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, d 
ſet ſomething before others for their conſule- 
ration, approbation, or rejection. 
PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes a pro- 
ſal, to be approved or rejected. 
PROPRIETOR- or PROPRVETARY ($) 
one who has the right or title to any thing 
and by virtue thereof enjoys it. 
PROPRIETY. (S.) the proper or right ſenſe 
that words are to be taken in, in any lan- 
gvage, and upon any occaſion. ; 
PROROGA!' TION (S.) the act of putting oft 
or adjourning publick bodies of men, elpe- 
cially the ſeſſion of parliament, which can be 
done only by the king; and at any ſuch time 
all acts that have not had the king's aſſent, 
mult at the next meeting be begun afreſh, # 
though they had not been begun; but an ad- 
journment may be by the authority of the 
houſe itſelf for a ſmal! time upon an exit” 


ordinary affair, and all things remain 38 


_ 


they had | "I — | PRO- 


PRO 


PRORO'GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 


long to a diſtant time. ö 

pROSA or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the Ancients, that was imagined to be kind 
or propitious to women at the time of their 
lying-in, by direfting the infant to come 
forth the right way; her ſtatue repreſents 

her as the moſt ſtraight or upright of all the 
goddefles, - 


PROSA'ICK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 


manner or order of nature or proſe, or in 
oppoſition to verſe, ; 
PROSCRVBE (V.) to out-law, baniſh, or ſe- 
queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the old 
Erects and Romans, it was to inflict a penalty 
that reached to the perſons and eſtates of the 
party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt abſconded or refuſed to appear, 
the plaintiff applied to the pretor or chief 
juſtice, and procured an order to ſummon 
him to court, which was affixed in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon the 
abſconding perſon's houſe 3 and if he till 
refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 
proxy, the pretor ordered an execution a- 
gainſt his goods; if he ſtill refuſed to appear, 
the goods were to be delivered to the plain- 
tiff, who offered them to ſale at the end of 
40 days, which was thus; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to ſell the goods 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
ſale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe, which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought or 


purchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, | 


ſhould anſwer about half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or 50 per Cent, The Cornelian law mentions 
a proſcription that forfeited the lands of the 
preſcribed or out-lawed perſon to the govern- 
ment ; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties, and the crime were engraved on braſs 
or marble, &c. and ſet up in the publick 
market place, &c, Among the Greeks, it was 
uſual to ſet a price upon the heads of ene- 
mies and malefactors that were not in their 
power, and to encourage the killing of them, 
by publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by 
the commen crier, and ſometimes by en- 
graving it upon publ.ck pillars, &c. 
PROSCRI/PTION (S.) an out- lawry or cen- 
fiſcation” of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or killing a 
perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment. 
PROSE (S.) the natural and free manner of 
ſpeaking or writing, without regard to the 
rules or reſtrains of poctical meaſures, 
PROSECUTE (v.) to puſh forward, or vi- 
goroully carry on any buſineſs or affair what- 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 
of law, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 


PROSECU/TION (S.) a law ſuit for ſome of- 


PRO 
fence, '&c. alſo the earneſt purſult of any. 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſeience, &c · 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice 
of any thing. - 

PROSECU'TOR (S.) the acting perſon in a 
_— who is commonly called the plain- 
tiff, | | 

| PRO/SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a per- 


what before he did or would not, | 

PRO'/SELYTES (S.) properly ſignifies ſtran- 
gers; among the 
one called proſelytes of righteouſneſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſelytes, or proſelyt-s of the 
gate; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, or were thorough converts, the 
others lived among the Jews, and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Noah, which were eſteemed the 
law of nature, and obligatory to all perſons, 
VIZ, The firſt forbad idolatry, 2. To hallow 
or reverence the name of God. 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To condemn adultery and 
inceſt, 5. Forbidding theft. 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it. 7. To ſorbid the eat- 
ing things ſtrangled, and blood: The Jets 
maintained the firſt ſix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the feventh to 
Noah, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till Abraham's time. But now the 
word means any perſon that comes over to 
another ſect or opinion in religion, which he 
did not before profeſs. 

PRO SOD (S.) a Grammatical term for that 
part of grammar, which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpect cf being 
long or ſhort, | | 

PROSOPOPOF IA (S.) a R#etor:cal figure, by 


ſpeaking anſwer to what he has ſaid of or 
about him. | 
PRO/SPECT (S.) the appearance, view, or 


fight, or probability of ſucceſs, &c. 

PROSPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim, or de- 
fign. | . 

PRO/SPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 
grow rich, &c. 

PROSPE/RITY or PRO/SPEROUSNESS 
(S.) the condition or fate of life in which a 
perſon grows rich, thrives, or increaſes in 
wealth, Ke. | 

PRO/SPEROUS (A.) thriving, improving, 


cording to one's own wiſh or defire, 
PRO'STITUTE (S.) a vile, diſſolute woman, 

or common whore, &c. WE +. — 
honour, chaſtity, and body, to gratify tho 
vicious inclinations of others, for the ſake g 


action or office, 


| ; V u 3 
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ſon over to make profeſſion cf, and practiſe 


etot there were two ſorts, - 


' which the ſpeaker or orator ſtands filent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 


repreſentation cf any thing, as to immediate. 


| growing rich, ſucceſsful, favourable, or ac- 


PRO/STITUTE (V.) to ſacrifice a perſon s 


gain, or a mean reward; alſo the ſubmittin- 
to, or complying with any mean; Baie. 


. 
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PROSTITUTION (s.) the act of proftituting 
. a perſon's body to commit whoredom for 

hire; alſo the applying of any thing that 
was 2 for a virtuous and uſefui 
. purpoſe to the quite ccntrary. . al? 
PRO'STRATE (A.) all along, or flat upon the 
_ . ground with the face downwards, as if ſup- 
Plicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner. 5 

PRO'STRATE (v.) to throw one's ſelf down 
in the preſeace, or at the feet of another by 
Way of humiliation, c. 
PROSTRA'TION (S.) a throwing one's ſelf 

down at another's feet in he moſt ſubmiſſive 
PRO/STYLE. (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a building 
chat has pillars or colums o ly in the front, 
PROTECT (V.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 
ſave harmleſs, ſcreen, &c. = 
PROTE'/CTION (S.) the act of defending, 


: comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. | 


4n Law, it is the defence that every ſubject 
has a right to claim under the government 
of the king and the laws; and ſometimes it 


has a particular meaning, as that in time of 


War a perſon that has certain writings ſhall not 
de liable to be impreſſed into his majeſty's 
ſervice, or ſhall not be arreſted ſor debt, &c. 
PFPROTECTOR (S.) one that is a defender 
againſt inſults or other harms or inconve- 
niences that might happen. | 
PROTECTRIX (S.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or defender of any perſon what- 


ever, 5 5 
PROTE'ST (v.) to vow, affirm, to ſolemnly 
promiſe or ſwear to do or forbear any thing. 
PROTE'ST (s.) in Parliament, is the 20. of 
_ the members of the houſe of lords declaring 
their diſſent to or againſt ſome particulars 
of the proceedings of that houſe in matters 
debated before them, which is drawn up in 
writing, -and regiſtered, with the names of 
the parties ſubſcribed 3 in Trade, it is a ſum - 
mons made by a publick notary to a mer- 
- Chant, &c, to diſcharge a bill drawn on him, 
after his having refuſed to accept it, when 
the time it is drawn at is come. 
PRO/TESTANCY or PRO'TESTANTISM 


(S.) the religion or principles of thoſe diſ- 


ZN ts from the church of Rome, com- 
monly called the reformed churches, of 
Wich there are various forts, ſuch as the 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, church of England, 
and the ſeveral ſects within the dominions 
where the others are the eſtabliſhed or na- 
tional church. 6 | 
 PRO/TEST ANTS (S.) now commonly means 
all Chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſeveral other doctrines of the 
church of Rome, but firſt given to the Re 
formed in Germany of ſeveral imperial towns 
in 1529, becauſe they proteſted againſt a de- 
._ gree-made in the diet of- Spire, by Ferdinand 


FIR 


arch-duke of Auſtria, and, other Ronan Ca- | 


Eq 27 
ſcience, till the holding of a council, in gre. 
ſuance of a decree made in 1 — an 

PROTEST A'TION (S.) a ſolemn vow or 
lick aſſurance, alſo an open d i 


gainſt the proceedings of others. ys 


PROTEVANGE'LION {S.) the name of , 
book attributed to St. James, which treaty 
of the birth of the Virgin Mary, and her $0 
Jeſus Chriſt; but the many tables whete. 
with it is ſtuffed, makes it apparently an 
impoſition. 

PRO'TEUS (S.) by the Poets is ſaid to be the 
ſon of Neptune, and that he could change 
his ſhape at his pleaſure. 

 PROTHE'SIS (S.) in the Greek Church wy 
the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 
bread and wine were ſet before they wen 
carried up to the great altar to be conſecrated, 

PROTHO NOTAR (S.) a principal clerk or 
chief ſcribe; and in Law Courts, ſuch as the 
Common Pleas, he enters and enrolls the pro» 
ceedings, pleadings, aflizes, judgments, ac- 
tions, &c. in the K:ng's Bench, he records all 
the civil actions ſued in that court; in the 
Greek Church, it means a principal officer, 
that takes place next to the patriarch of Cine» 
Hantinople, writes all the diſpatches he'ſends 
to the grand ſeignior ; beſides which, he has 
a power to inſpect over the profeſſors of the 
law, into purchaſes, wills, and the liberty 
given to flaves ; in the primitive LatinChurch, 
they were thoſe who wrote the acts of the 
martyrs, and the circumſtances of their death; 

\ but now it is a title of honour in the court 
of Rome, to which is annexed the pri-ilege 
of legitimating baſtards, making apoſtolick 
notaries, doctors of divinity, and doRors of 

canon and civil law; their number is 

- twelve. ” 

PRO/TO-MA'RTYR (S.) one that is or way 

the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wit- 

neſs to, or promoter of any particular doe - 
trines or religious opinions, as St. Stepben tor 

Chriſtianity. 

PRO'TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the 

Original or firſt Former of all things; and 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as God 
the Former, and Adam the firſt formed of 
men. | 

PRO/TOTYPE (S.) the original draught er 
pattern of a thing. 

PROTRA'CT (V.) to delay, put off, prolong 

or continue; alſo to draw, or lay down the 
draught of. any thing, whether of houſe, 
lands, &c, _ 2 

PROTRA'CTING' (S.) the act of delaying 
or putting a matter off from time to time, 
the making a thing long and tedious ; allo 

the drawing, plotting, or laying down an 


er. 


pROT RAC TOR or PROTRA'CTER (S.) 4 


Surgecn's inſtrument, uſed to draw out ſpl» 
tered. bones, dut, &c, from a wound or ul. 


rb e of con- 


cer; alſo a ſmall mathematical infronent 


P 


actual ſurvey of a field, eſtate, &c, upon 


PROVE/RBIAL (A.) of the nature, or like 
PROVIDE (V.) to furniſh, or take care to 


PRO 
tied to draw any fort of angles with, eſpe- 
cially in ſurveys of land, that is to be plot- 
ted or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 
alſo a perſon that delays or puts off buſineſs 
from time fo time, 


pROTRU DE (V.) to force, thryſt or puſh | 


any thing forward. pe 
PROTU'BERANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwelling, 
growing, projecting, or ſtanding out beyond 
the plane of any thing, as the knob of a 
bone, &c. ? = 
PROTU/BERANT (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 
or bunching out. | 
PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 
riches, or real or imaginary qualifications, 
75 be proud, to behave or act in a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion of them, and too 
great or lofty a one of ourſelves ; alſo a 


term for dogs when they have mutual deſires 


of copulation. — 
PROU'DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
of pride. 


PROU'DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs, 
loftineſs, &c. 3 

PROVE (V.) to demonſtrate or make any 
thing plainly appear to be true or falſe, &c. 

PROVE/DITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whoſe particular buſineſs is to go before 
others, and ſee and prepare all ſorts of pro- 

roviſions for them. 

PRO'VENDER (S.) properly ſignifies food for 
cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
for men. | 5 
Jo be provender-pricked, to be wanton, 
proud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
having plenty of food or rich victuals, &c. 

PRO'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort witty ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon ex- 

perience, and uſually containing either a fa- 
tyrical deſcription, or cautionary advice 
againſt the follies of the world ; alſo the 
name of one of the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, written by Solomon, king of Iſrael, in 
the ſententious way, and containing a great 
many inſtructions and moral maxims for the 
conduct of life, as well regarding politicks 
and economy, as the worſhip of God, and 
the innocent and regular behaviour of our- 
ſelves in civil life; ſome of them held forth 
in a plain open meaning, and others of 
them wrapped up in allegories and emble- 


written in a noble, ſublime, and poetical ' 
manner, | | 


fo a proverb, 


get proper neceſſaries for the well being of 
any perſon, or the regutar doing of any thing. 


PROVYDED (A.) furniſhed or affiſted with 


* 


proper and convenient neceſſaries ; alſo a 
term uſed in writing, importing a condition 


matical repreſentations; but all cf them 


PRO/VIDENCE (s.) among the eld Rimans 


her feet, importing that ſhe 


or reaſon why a thing ſhould, or ſhould not 


de done 


PRO 


was a deity which they repreſented by the 


figure of a Roman lady with a ſceptre in one 
hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies at 


overns the 
world like a gcod miſtreſs of a family z the 
emperor Titus figured her with a rudder and 
a globe; Maximian by two ladies, with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend; No- 
wvidentia Deorum quies Anguſtorum ; Severns 


with a cornucopia, with a large veſſel at her 


feet full of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, i a 
repreſentation of Previdence 3 in common Speech = 
among Us, it means the powerful and regulat 
management of the world by God ; and fome- 
times it means only that careful and diligent 
management or behaviour, that wiſe men uſe 
in their affairs, | 


PROVIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, catefyl, 


cautious, diligent, &c. 


PROVIDE'/NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 


pens or comes to paſs unforeſeenly, or as it 
were, by the immediate interpoſition of God, 
and commonly in a merciful and preſerving 

manner frem ſome imminent danger, 


PRO!'VINCE (S.) in Church-Covernment, is 


ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdiction ; 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's aQti- 
vity ; alſo a large divifion or part of an em- 
pire, kingdom, &c, comprehending ſeverel 
towns, cities, &c, under one g go» 
vernor, 2 


The United PRO/VINCES (S.) now commonly 
called the ſtates-general, are tho'e countries 


or provinces, that in the 16th century re- 
volted fram the tyranous government } 

Spaniards, united together, and formed'a re- 
publiek ſtill ſubſiſting, and perhaps the great- 
eſt in the world; they are ſeven in number, 


Ws 


viz, Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland and 


the county of Zutf ben, Friczlaril, Ortr- 
Viel, the loxdſhip of Utrectf and Cronirgen 3 
theſe provinces Fe about the mouth of the 
Meuſe and Rl ine, in the nerthern part of the 
Low Cuntries, between the territories of the 
king of Spain in Fanders; each provibce 
ſends deputies to the Hague, whete they fo m 
three aſſembles or colleges, the ſta ea ene · 


ral, the council of ſtate, ard chamber df ac · 


counts ; all the provinces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the aſembly ef the 
ſtates-general, becauſe nothing is carried 
there by plurality, but univerſality of vcices 3 
each province in particular preſides à week z 
the provinte of Guelderland is the chief, be- 
cauſe the moſt anciert, and the firſt that 
propoſed the union; commerce and manu- 
factories render this people ſo very powerful, 
that they have footing in all the parts of the 
world; the provinte of HrVand has two fa- 
mous companies of merchants, the one for 
the Eaſt, and the other for the V Indies 
upon [the whole, this ſtate is become ver! 
vu 4 
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PRO 
powerful, eſpecially by ſea ; all opinions in 
religion are tolerated, but the ftate-one is 
Calviniſim. 
| PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
province, as che meeting or aſſembly of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 


vincia/ ſynod. c 
PROVINCIAL (S.) among the religious of 


perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a 
province. | , 
PROVISION (S.) ſometimes means all ſorts 

of food, ſuch as bread, tieſh, fiſh, &c. ſome- 
times it means a certain allowance, or yearly 
income left to a perſon for life by ſome 
friend, ſuch as a huſband, father, &c. tor 
their maintenance; and ſometimes it means 
a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity 
againſt the time it may, or wil: be called for; 
in the Canan Law, it ſometimes means the 
Pope's nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual I'ving, b<fcre the preſent incum- 
bent is dead; and ſometimes; it means the 
title, deed, or inſtrument in wr.ting, where- 
by an incumbent holds a living, &c. in Trade, 
jt means the ſame with commiſſion, or the 
reward or premium paid to a factor for the 
buying or ſelling any fort of goods for an- 
er. | | 
_PROVVSIONAL (A.) conditional, or done 
dy way of prevention or caution. 
. PROVI'SO (S.) a condition, article, agree- 
ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue 
whereof ſcmething may be done or omitted, 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. b 
. PROVOCA'TION (S.) an attront, or injuri- 
ous treatment, an enraging or making an- 
Fry, an incenſing or ſtirring up, &c. | 
PROVO'CATIVE (A.) atirontive, abuſive, 
apt to incline or ſtir a pe: ſon up to anger. 
_ PROVO'CATIVE (S.) in Plyſict, a medicine 
- compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and ſtir up a 
perſon to the frequent act of copulation. 
PROVO'/KE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or ſtir a 
_. © . perſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline, . 
- PRO\VOST (<,) a chief magiſtrate of a city, 
head, or preſident of a college, &c. in Ar- 
mies, Nawies, Sc. they ale a fort of goal- 
ers or executioners, having the care of de- 
5 or other criminal offenders. N 
- PROVO'STSHIP or PROVO/STRY (s.) 
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2 primate, archbiſhop, &c. is called a pro- 


the church of Rome, is a fort of general ſu- | 


PSA 
behalf of another, a delegate, ſubſlituts 


attorney, &c. | 

PROXUVMITY (3) the nearneſs of place, or 
nigh relation of blood or kindred, * 

PRUDE (S.) a nice, over-pteciſe, coy, finicy 

Woman. | 

PRU/DENCE (s.) the moſt uſeful of all ge 

- *&eciel. virtues, or that wiſe conduct of a per- 

- a xt. in the ſereral circumſtances he j 

01 tbat cauſes him always to con. 

des! cc ſeriouſly and judiciouſly, why 

will. event of any precipitate or rf 
action, M to make proper allowances fir 
the weakneſs of others. | 

PRU'DENT (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, conk. 
derate, wiſe, judicious, &c. 

PRUDE/NTIAL (A.) ſomething done hy 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, di. 
creet, | 

PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 
cutting off, or taking away any ſuperflucyy 
matter, as Cardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperflugy 
ſprigs or branches, & c. | 

PRUNES (S.) dried plumbs brought from the 
Lewant, | 

PRURVGINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, ot 
affected with the diſtemper called the itch, 

PRURUVTUS (S.) the itch, or any ſcabby or 
ſcurty diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
Kin, exciting a great uneaſineſs to the pan) 
by the gnawing of an innumerable quantity 

of animalcula, that are generated between 

the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corrofive 
humours. gy 

PRUTE'/NICK TABLES (S.) aſtronomick 
tables calculated to find the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, by Rhenoldus, and dedicated 

to the duke of Pruffia. 

PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into 
any thing, to be inquiſitive and deſirous of 
knowing. 

-PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiring, 

or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of 

ſomething. 

PRYTANZE'UM (S.) the place in Alters, 

- where the judges and magiſtrates ſat, and 
where thoſe were maintained at the publick 

charge who had done any confiderable ſer- 
vice; there was alſo an altar whereon fire 
was continually burning, conſecrated to the 
goddeſs Vea; but they were not virgins, 
but widows that attenced and looked after 
it, who were called Prytanitides. 


T% 


. 


the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt. 
PRO W (S.) ina Ship, is the foremoſt part 


to go or enter into the prow, is to go into 
the fore · caſtle, &c. | 


4 - 


and ſomet mes applied to exploits or feats of 
arms themſelvcs. RE. 


_ PRO/XIES S.) in the Canon Law, is the an- 

nual payments made by the parcehial clergy 
to the biſhop, &c. on viſitatians, but in com. 
man, it means ſuch parties as act for or ny 


4 


_ confidered aloft, and between the decks ; fo | 


among the Athenians, which were choſe out 
of each tribe in Attica, and which made up 
the council of 500. 


PRO/WESS (S.) valour, courage, ftoutneſs ; | PSALM (S.) a divine hymn, or ſong upon reli- 


gious matters, but now. commonly reſtrained 
to thoſe contained in that book of the Old 
Teftament, called the Book of Pſalms, con. 
ſiting of 150, generally called David's, tho 
it is ſuppoſed they were not all wrote by, him, 


dome having the name, of Act, Eman, 


Filam 


PRY!TANES S.) the name of the 50 judges 


ſubſlitute, 
place, or 
Vr, finical 


of all the 
of a per. 
nces he is 

70 conſi. 
, what 
te or nh 
ances for 


al, conk. 


done by 
viſe, di. 


perfluoug 
or other 
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from the 


ed to, or 
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cabby or 
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quantity 
between 
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ply into 
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quiring, 
ledge of 
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publick 
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85 tho? 
* him, 
man, 


Eilan, 


muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 


| PEUDOMA'RTYR (S.) a falſe witneſs, or 


"PT © 
Fthan, &c. at the head of them, which 
ome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, 
that compoſed proper tunes to fing them in, 
or chief fingers, to lead the tune, & c. Much 
gebate has been Wan, the learned, whether 
and what ſort of verſe they compoſed 
in; but that part of Hebrew wledge is 
not exactly known, ſo that it probably mw 
only a poetical fort of proſe the authors made 
uſe of, to make them more cally conform 
to the muſick of thoſe times, which together 


FM. 
* 


with their inſtruments, are wh k Unknown!“ 


us. | 
PA/LMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (S.) 
a compoſer or finger of pſalms, hymns, or 
divine ſongs 3 and among the Divines, com- 
monly means David, king of Vall. 
PSA/LMODY (S.) the ert of ſinging or playing 
the muſical tunes of the pſalms upon inſtru- 


ments. | 7, 
PALMO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing or 
compoſing divine ſongs, hymns, or pſalms. 
PSALTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 
Old Teſtament, printed and bound up by 

itſelf, | 
PSA'LTERY (S.) fometimes ſignifies the pſal- 
ter or book of pſalms; and ſometimes a 


play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood, having ſtrings ſome- 
what like our harp 3 the modern pfa/tcry is 
a flat inſtrument in a triangular form, ſtrung 
with three rows of ſtrings of iron, or braſs 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an octave, 


raiſed upon two bridges, which are upon] 


the two fides, and the ſtrings extended from 
bde to fide. 


PSLUDAPO'STLE (S.) a Falſe apoſtle, &c. | 


PSEUDEVA/NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſenger, 
or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor. - 

P3EU/DO (A.) a Greek particle, ſignifying 
falſe, counterfeit, &c, frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direQ 
K oppoſite meaning to what they naturally 
ave, | 

PSEUDO'GRAPHY (S.) a falſe writing, or 
counterfeiting the hand of another. | 


counterfeit martyr. 
PSYCHO/LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
upon the ſoul, | 
PSY/CHOMANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
tion by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits. of dead 
perſons, „5 ths 
PYCHRO/METER (S.) an inſtrument to 
meaſure the degree of humidity or moiſture 


of the air, 


| PTYSAN (s.) a phyſical cooling diet-drink, 


mace of the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 
fins, and liquorice. | 


PTOLEMA'ICK Syſtem (s.) in Afronomy, | 


s what is now. commonly called the old ſyſ 
tem, which divided rhe world into two re- 


i bes * cat je * * 1 5 , EM! 


PUB 
begins at the primum mobile, which in the 


ſpace of 24 hours moves from Faſt to well 
and includes ten heavers, wiz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeyen 
planets; the two cryſtallines between the 
primum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 
ſuppoſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the 
primum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 
hends the four elements of fire, air, water 
and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed * 
to be mide up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in-the center of the world, 
the element of airencompaſſiag the earth, 


> and the element of fire encompaſling the air, 


ard that the whole heavens moved round the 
earth from eaſt to weſt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 


Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, which 4s 
much better adapted to anſwer the ſeveral 
peænomena of the heavens, &c, / 

PTOLEMATTES (S. Ya ſect among the Gref- 
ticks, that maintained that the Mejarck law 
came partly from God, partly from Meſes, 

and partly from the traditions of the Jewyb 
doctors. ; 

PTYALY'SMUS (S.) a ſalivation excited by 
medicine or purpoſe, or a diſorder that o- 
cafions the ſpittle to run uncommonly from 
the glands of the mouth. 

PU'BERTY (S.) that age when the hair begins 
to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex ; among the Romans, it was reckoned 
from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 
17th year, they took the toga w:77/75 as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Abe 
nians it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jetus, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubject to all the precepts of 


ticular were obliged to marry ; their gitis 
time of pub-rty began at twelve years. ofa, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs, na- 
'ture was ſo backward as to ſhew no viſible 
marks; as ſoon as the time of her puberty- 
ſhip was ended ſhe was at liberty, and her 


from marrying. ö 


perſon that keeps a houſe of em ertainment 

for travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c. 

anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 

venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were ge- 
_ nerally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequently abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitiony Ben 
appellations of extortioners, thieves, or pick - 
pockets; the Jexvs were ſo averle to theſe 
people, that they would not allow them to 
come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor 
| admit them to partake of their -publick 
_ prayers or offices of judicature, nor even 


* 


3 


Sq 


bens, the ethereal and elementary; the firſt 


— 


heir evidence in their courts ot law. .. 
e „ 


#+ 


* 


univerſally known and exploded, and that of + / 


855 


the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 


father had no longer any power to hinder her 
PU'BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a a 
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© PUBLICATION (s.) à declaring abrösd, of! 


| args any thing openly known. 
 PU/BLIC 
. body's uſe, &c, 
PU/BLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open 
declaration of any thing, that every body 
may ſee and know it. | Ty 
PUBLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes 


any thing known; and among the 3 


is one that has his name put at the bottom 
pamphlets, news- papers, &c. though the pro- 
is in another perſon, to whom he is ac · 

countable for the ſale, &c. 

ru cRER (V.) to draw any thing up irrega- 
Jarly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to 
be in a hurry or confuſion of mind, for fear 


of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed-' 


in - Ec. 

KER (S.) a hurry, fright, ſurpriz 
Kraitht, 1 gg x 
cloth drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, where 
it ſhould not, "TY 
PV/DDER (S.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe, or ſtir; 

alſo a confuſed or àuk ward doing any thing. 
PU/DDING (S.) a compoſition of flour, ſuet, 
„ &c. boiled or baked ; and ſometimes 
* apples, &c. are put into it and boil- 
ed; but when baked with apples, or other 
green fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, &c, 
in a Sbip, thoſe ropes that are faſtened round 
to the yard arms of the main and fore yards, 
Cloſe to the end to fave them from galling 3 
alſo the ſerving of the ring of the anchor with 


to fave the clinch of the cable from] 


10 

ralling, are called the puddings of the yard 

and anchor; alſo pads worn upon the heads 

of young children, to prevent their hurting 
themſelves by falls. ; 
PU DDLE (S.) a fettling of 2 ſmall quantity 
of water upon the ground or road, where the 
earth or ſtones are worn away. | 
 PU/NDDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſ- 
ing it to move with the hands; alſo to go 
on with doing things in a coarſe ordinary 


way. 

PU'DDOCK (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure. 

 PUNDICI/TIA (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 
cient heathens, under the form of a veiled 
woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of 
chaſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues; 
the had two temples at Rome, one belonging 
to the Roman ladies, the other to the plebei- 
ans, and tradeſmens wives. 


- PUDPCITY (s.) modeſty, chaſtity, tempe - 


rance, regularity, &c. 


URI E (A.) childiſh, young, foolith,weak, | 


tri 
| PUERPLENESS or PUERILITY (S.) boy- 
| Hhnefs, childiſhnefs, weakneſs, injud 


injudiciouſ- 


neſs, &c, , we, oh 
FUERTTx (S.) childhood, infancy, ce. 
—.— (S.) 2 ſadden blaſt of wind, or throw- 


- 
"HS | 


K (A.) common, open, free for every 
| 


d a garment or 


nz out of the breath; alſo an inftrumear 


4 


| 


| 


PUL 


made of thrums of filk, worſted, 


| &e, 

take up powder, and put on hair, pertivj q 
Ke. with; alſo a vaunting, boaſting " 
over-valuing of any thing; alſo "2 
ſons that attend at auctions 


thoſe per. 
I” or ſales, to hiq 
money for the goods there offered, to tag 
in others to out-bid them ; alſo a pion 
kept at a gaming-houſe, to play for a de 
to others, Ts 7 
PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch ons 
breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty running 
&c, alſo to advance the value, charadter, o 
price of any thing privately, to make other 
buy it, or have a good opinion of a perſon's 
ſkill, Kc. | 
PUG or PU'GGY (S.) the name given t f 
monkey; alſo ſometimes given to favourite 
children, by way of fondneſs and familizrity, 
PU'GIL (S.) with the Apothecaries, is ſo much 
as may be taken up between the thumb and 
two fore-fingers. : 
— (S) power, might, firength, 
orce. 
PUVSSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, firany, 
| of 25 force, &c. 

a (S.) powerfulneſs, miphti. 
neſs, &c. | 
PUISNE/ (S.) a younger child; alfo a joung 

pleader or counſellor, &c, 
PUKE (S.) a vomit. 

PU'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handfomeneh, 
beauty, &c. | 
PU'LHELY (S.) in Carnarvonſbire, Nun. 

Wales, ſeated on the ſea- ſhore between tuo 
- rivers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, that 
has a confiderable fea- trade, and a good 
market weekly on Wedneſvay ; diſtant from 
London 177 computed, and 213 meaſured 
miles, FS 
PU'LING (A.) fickly, weak, faint, &c, 
PULL (V.) to drag, hale, or force along by 
main ſtrength, 
PU'LLET (S.) a young hen that has never 
fat upon eggs, in order to hatch them; and 
ſometimes applied to a young unmarried vo- 
man, maid, or virgin. 
PU'LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick powen 
uſed to raiſe great weights, conſiſting of 
wheel or block in channels for a rope to rut 
1 | 
PULMONARY or PULMO'NEOUS (A 
ſomething belonging to the lungs. 
PULMOYNES (S.) the Jungs or organs of f. 
ſpiration, and of mixing and accending tht 
nitre, that is ſucked in at the mouth, & 
with the blood; the ſubſtance whereof is fi 
to be nothing but a heap of little blade, 
the contexture whereof is ſo ordered, that 
there is a paſſage into them from the wind: 
pipe, and into one another, till they all opes 
into the membrane which cloaths the lunge. 


I PULMONNICK (S.) à perſon diſordered u 


breathing, or one that is<conſumptive. 


PULP (S.] the fleſhy or inward part of plomby 


rind is pated ot 
er nde © Brippel 
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dſomeneſ, 
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ans of re- 
ending the 
outh, &, 
reof 1s fad 
4 bladders, 
ered, that 
the wind- 


metal, leather, wood, &c, with a punch 


roots, ker. that is pot by infuſion, decoc- 
tion, &C- 

[PIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 
rl — preach, or ſpeak to a publick 
zudience in. a £ | x 
pISA'TION (S.) a beating, knocking,” or 
-hcobbing of the 'arteries, &c. - 

LSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 
dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 
the blood is diffuſſed thro' the whole body, 
and is differently affected thereby, according 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 
the motion whereof is chiefly to be attri- 
duted to the circular and direct fibres that 
compoſe the ſeveral parts; the pulſe is ſome- 
times ſtrong, weak, ſwift, flow, equal, un- 
equal, intermittent, &c. and is generally a 

retty ſure information of the health or fick- 

neſs of the party, &c. alfo the common name 
for rice, barley, wheat, and other vegitable 


"Wy | 

PULVERIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (V.) 8 
pound, brealæ, or reduce to powder. 

PULVERIZA'TION or PUL/VERIZING 
6.) the pounding, breaking ſmall, or re- 
ducing to powder. 

PUMICE-STONE (S.) a cal or light ſpongy 
matter thrown out of the burning mountains 
or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out 
ſcratches, &c. of copper - plates, &c. 

PUMMEL (V.) to thump, beat, or threſh 

vith the fiſt, | | 

PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, wells, and other low places, of which 
there are varicus forts, that go by as many 
different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, wit! 
none, or very low heels, wore by rope-dancers, 
i DAP 


PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to get 
ſecrets out of him; alſo to raiſe or get wa- 
ter out of a well, &c. by the working of a 
pump, : 

PUMPING (S.) the act of raiſing water by 
2 pump; alſo a cunning artificial manner of 
getting ſecrets out of a perſon. | 

PUN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with words 
in a merry manner. 

PUN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
ng or quibbling with words. 

PUNCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed 
to ſtrike marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
ke. alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
prat requeſt among all the ſea-faring people 

m particular, made of water, brandy, rum, 
arack, &c, the juice of lemons, oranges, 
ke. and ſugar; alſo the nick or mock name 


_— | 
' PUINCHEON or PUNNCHION (S.) thenams 
| of a veſſel that holds $4 gallons of wine; als 


Reel engraved with letters or devices for mo- 
ney, &c. ftamping the matrices to caſt for 
printing, &c. | 
PUNCTTLIO (S.] a ſmall trifling matter, 6r 
mere nicety, &c. . | Es | 
PU'NCTUAL (A.) exact, careful to do or per- 
form a promiſe, bargain, or contract. 
PU/NCTUALNESS (S.) exactneſs, doing or 
performing a contract, &c. according to the 
time and condition. ſpecified, ; 
PUNCTUA'TION (S.) that part of grammer 
that teaches the true method of ſtopping or 
pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, cc. 
PU!/NCTURE (S.] a prick or ſmall wound 
| made with any ſharp- pointed inſtrument; 
and among the Sargeons, any ſmall hole 
made in the fleſh, either to let out the blood 
or other humours, eſpecially one made in the 
belly, to tap a dropfical perſon. 
PU'NGENCY or PU'NGENTNESS (S.) the 
prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingneſs of any 
1 diſeaſe, rer &c. 5 2 
UNGENT (A.) tharp, pricking, piercing: 
PU'NINESS 85 i tenderneſs, &c. in 
children or grown perſons. DE: 
PU'NISH (V.) to afflict, chaſtiſe, or torment 
a perſon tor a real or imaginary fault. | 
 PU'NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving 6f 
puniſhment. ; , 
PU!NISHMENTS (S.) the ſevetal chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſe 
demeanors againſt the ſeveral ftates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always been various, and more or lefs in- 
tenſe, according to the economy or diſpo- 
fition of the government or people, where 
they are, or have been practiſed ; but no 
crimes, how wicked ſoever, have ever been 
puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity, as diſſenting 
in judgment or opinion from the national 
churches of the ſeveral reſpective nations, 
even tho? they were ſelf-evidently abfurd, 
PUNK (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whori 
wicked woman. TENT 
PU'/NNING (S.) inverting or ufing words in a 
bantering ſatyrical ſenſe. | | 
PU/PIL (S.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 
any perſon that is a learner of any art or ſci- 
ence of another ; and in a Law Senſe, a wo- 
man till the be 14 years old, and a man till 
he is 21. ) th 6. 
PU/PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
under the wi direction, or inſtruction of 
another. = | 
PU/PPET'(S.) the repreſentation of a man or 


to the principal puppet in a puttet ſhew ;| 


alſo the name of any very thor: and thick} | 
perſon 4 PUPPY (S.) a young dog or bitch; properly 


FUNCH (v.) to cut or force a hole through 


* 


allo to ſtrike or thurſt one with the fit, el 
yr, A ſtick, ce. N 5 | : ; 
x | | 


woman, boy or girl, by little babies that are 
moved by wires, &c. in ſhews, * 


one that ſucks or laps-milk ; alſo a term of 
reproach for a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, idle 


40 one chat is ne- 


— . 


near. 


tinſel, &c. 


the body. 


perſon go to ſtool, &c. 


. turtles, 


ma- day. 
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or that cannot ſee things but when they are | 
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 PU'RCHASE (V.) to buy any thing; and in 
Tat, means the acquiring lands or tenements 
with money, to diftinguſh them from thoſe 
that goes by hereditary deſcent. 
PU'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or acqui- 
red by means of money. . 
PURE (A.) fimple uncompounded ; 
or free from corruption; alſo exact, poſitive, 
downright, &c, and when applied to Matbe- 
maticks, means arithmetick and geometry in 
the abſtract, without being applied to any 
particular name or matter. 
 PU/RENESS or PU/RITY -(S.) 
nunnmixedneſs, innocency, and chaſtity. 
PURFLE (S.) the ornament upon muſical in- 
ſtruments, ſuch as baſs-v:ols, &c. alſo the 
ornaments of womens garments made of 


alſo chaſte, 


ſimpleneſs, 


PU RGA T ION or PU RGING (S.) the clean- 
ing, ſcouring, or taking away all ſorts of 
impurities or ſuperfluites; and in Lazo, is 
the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime | 
or accuſation by oath, or otherwiſe, before 
a judge; in Phyfich, it is the exciting the fre- 
quent going to ſtool by proper medicines, in 
order to carry off any diſeaſe or morbifick 
matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or remain in 

. 

PU/RGATIVE or PURGATORY (A.) ofa 
 cleanfing nature or purifying quality. 
PU/RGATORY (S.) a middle place between 
the grave and hell, where the Papiſts: ſay 
the ſouls paſs thro' the fire of purification 
before they enter heaven; alſo any place of 
puniſhment or uneaſineſs. : 
PURGE (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime or 
accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or rectify any thing from the filth or 
impurities that are in or about it; alſo to 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe after 
dne, two, or more days. 1 | 
PURGE (S.) ſo much phyſick as is proper to 
- be taken at one time, in order to make a 


1 — 


PURIFICA'TION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
&c. and eſpecially conſidered as relating to 
ſome religious performance; as among the 
Fewiſh Women, it was ordained by that law. 
that a woman ſhould keep within ber houſe 
40 days after her lying-in, if ſhe had a ſon, 
and 80 if ſhe had a daughter, at the expi- 
ration whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, 
and offer a lamb with a young pigeon or tur- 
tile, and in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or 
Among the Chriſtians, the feaſt of 
b + Parification was inſtituted in honour of the 
1 Virgin Mary's going to the temple, where 
=” - + - according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her ſon 
eſus Chriſt, and cfered two turtles for hin 
Pope Sergiu I. ordered the proceſſion with 
.., wax-tapers, from whence it is called Candle- 


„ 


ces, the names of a very ſolemn feaſt 


the kingdom of Pera; but there being f 
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the Jeros, inſtituted in memory of the hot 
that were caſt by Haman their enen 
Abaſuerus's court, who ſuperſtitiouſly cat 
them the firſt month, and marked out the 
12th month for the execution of his Purpoſe 
which was the deſtruction of all the Year 


much time between the intent and the exo 
cution, Mordecai got intelligence there 
and by the means of his niece Efher, uboſo 
her extraordinary beauty and. wiſe behai. 
our was advanced to be queen, ſet afide the 
whole project, and deſtroyed Haman the 
contriver, and his abettors; this feaſt yy 
firſt celebrated by the Fezos at Shuſan, d 
the 14th, and by thoſe in other parts of th 
kingdom, on the 15th of the month Ar 
anſwering to our February; from whence u. 
the preſent time, they have religioully ket 
up the obſervation of this feaſt with the fil. 


giſtrate f 
PUR/PO] 


lowing ceremonies ; on the eve of this fel, or tenor 
if it be a day on which they may faſt, thy PURPO: 
do it ſtrictly, or elſe obſerve this faſt tei PURPO! 
before the true time, wiz. 11th of Ate, a matter, 
which time they give alms to the poor like. PURPO! 
rally, and on the feaſt day they give they folving, 
part of their proviſions z on the evening of PURR ( 
the 13th the feaſt begins, when they et cat whi 
up, their lamps, and upon the appearance PURRN 
of the ftars, they begin to read the book d when { 
Eſther, which they read quite through, a WAY PURSE 
five places whereof the reader ſets up ucha money 
dreadful howling, as is ſufficient to fright 8 a gil 
the women and childien; then they tum uſual © 
to their houſes, where they make a meld his tre: 
milk meats rather than fleſh; the nat ſuch ſi 
morning they go to the ſynagogue, and real PURSE 
proper portions of ſcripture, and the whale who þ 
book of Eftber as before, and then retun viſions 
home, and keep holiday, with all the er. brough 
preſſions of joy imaginable, even to exceh pet no 
and impurity : This feſtival continues fer of the 
two days, but only the firſt is kept with: of eacl 
religious ſolemnity. | PU'RSE 
PU/RITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perfor preven 
as in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, king tion; 
James, and king Charles I. pretended to thoſe 
greater holineſs of living and ſtricter dich throug 
pline than any other people, who at ff PU'RSI 
were members of the eſtabliſhed church, but lad he 
afterwards became Separatiſts upon accouil PURSU 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were by the rigide cordir 
neſs of thoſe times ſeverely inſiſted upon. PURSU 
PURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging of lace ders, 
or made upon the edge of a broad lace ; al PURSU 
beer or ale made bitter by infufing vom. neftly 
wood in it; allo the fine, clear, reſoundin hard 
tone of a muſical inſtrument. + deſigr 
PURLIEU' (s.) in the Foreſt Lazo, is all thit PURSL 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly v eager] 
a part of the foreſt, but is now ſeparated ftude 
from it, and quitted of the ſervices thereut mp 
| i 3 Ing. 
belonging. | 104 PR 
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FUR... 


ae by running of waters in a ſtream or 


-—_— (S.) thoſe pieces of timber that lie 
acroſs the rafters on the infide, to preſerve 
them from- ſinking in the middle of their 


- Torr. (V.) to thieve or ſteal privately. 


colour, ſaid to be firſt found out by a dog's 
haying by chance eaten a ſhell-fiſn called 
nurex or purpura, and upon returning to his 
maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 


,. whereupon ſearch was made after 
uſe was made of the diſcovery ; it was 


for their garments by way of diſtinction, and 
to this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. 
allo the dignity of an archbiſhop or great ma- 
gilrate is frequently meant by the purple. 
WR/PORT. (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c, 
PURPOSE (V.) to defign, intend, reſolve. 
PURPOSE (S.) a deſign, f&lution, intention, 
matter, or ſubjeC of a diſcourſe. | 
PURPOSING (S.) intending, deſigning, re 
ſolving, &Cc. | 7 
PURR (V.) to make a murmering noiſe like a 
cat when ſhe is pleaſed. 
PURRING (S.) the noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed. 175 
PURSE (S.) a ſmall curious net or bag to put 
money in; and in the grand ſeignior's court, 
is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to keep 
his treaſure divided into bags or purſes with 
ſuch ſums in them. 
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and real PURSER (S.) in a large Ship, is an officer 
he whole who has the care and charge of. the pro- 
n return vifons, to ſee that they are good when 
| the er brought in, and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to 
to exceh get no hurt; he is alſo to keep a liſt or roll 
inues fer of the ſhips company, and to enter the day 
pt with a of each man's admittance into pay. 


PURSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents an animal's free and natural reſpira- 
tion; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 
PU'RSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling ſal- 
lad herb; alſo ſine ſort of earthen ware. 
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account PURSU!ANCE (S.) in conſequence of or ac- 
1e rigid cording to ſomething laid down before. 

pon. PURSUANT (A.) in obedience to the or- 
f lace ( ders, commands, defigns, &c. of another. 

ce; al PURSUE! (V.) to follow eagerly, or run ear- 
| wor neftly after any creature or thing, to ſtudy 
ounding hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 


deln; to acquire. | 


all thit PURSU'ER (S.) one that runs or follows 
erly vn agerly after another; alſo a diligent or hard 
eparated dent in arts and ſciences. 

ereutty PURSUIT (S.) the earneft and diligent follow- 


ing after, or pains-taking'in any thing. 
PURTENANCE (S.) ſomething belonging or 
appertaining to a thing. 


ng volt 
" mak 


WRPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddiſh | 


what had done it, which being found, pro- | 


ntiently uſed by the princes and great men | 


FED -. 


PURVEY! (V.) to take care of, and =" as 4 4 g 


vide for others, eſpecially in relation te 
food, Ke. 

PURVEY!ANCE (S.) the act of procuring or 
providing corn, fuel, and other neceſſaries 
tor the king's houſe. | 

PURVEY'ER (S.) one that provides food,. &c. 
for others, eſpecially the king's houſhold, 

. ſhips, armies, Ec. 5 f 

PU'RVIEW (S.) a Lew term for the body of 
an act of parliament. 

PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 

from whence white, thick, and corrupted 
matter runs. 8. e 

PUS (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 

that iſſues from an ulcer, Sc. ; 
PUSH (V.) to thruſt, ſhove,. or run againſt 
another iu a rude manner. Sos 

PU'/SHERS (S.) young canary-birds that can- 
not. feed themſelves, r 

PU'SHING-SCHOOL (S.) a fencing- ſchool; 
alſo a bawdy-houſe, 

 PU/SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
ſuch pins as are uſed to ſtick in womens 
cloaths. 8: 

 PUSILLANVMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, fear- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, &c. 

PU'/SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, 
fluttiſh woman. 

PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbit; alſo a con- 

temptuous name for a woman. 

' PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 
riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watery 
matter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe 
called the itch, "FD 7 

PU/STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters, wheals, 

or watry pimples. + T 

PUT (S.) a game at cards. | 

PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing where one 
' Intends it to be or remains 

PU'TANISM (S.) the trade or practice of 
whoring. 155 

PU'TATIVE (A.) reputed, eſteemed, ſuppoſed, 
or imagined. | | 5 

PU'TID (A.) ſtinking, naſty, unſavory, un- 
pleaſant, d:ſagreeable in ſmell. 

PU'T-OFF (V.) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 

PU!T-OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 

PUTREFA/CTION (S.) the act of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c; cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities. 

PU'TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, waſſe 
and breed worms, &c. 

PU/TRID (A.) corrupt, rotten, &. 

PU'TRIDNESS (S.) the ſtate of corruptedneſs, 
-rotteyneſs.: M M. | 

PU'TTOCE (S.) a long-winged kite; and in 

a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen-maſts to the round tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts, Et 

PU'TTY (S.) a compoſition uſed by Painters, 

_ "to-ſfjop up holes in the wainſcot, &. and by 


Glaziers, to faſten in the pannels of ſaſn- 
| la zes; 
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preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, nigy 


Paſſer 3 alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, } 1 
ble, &c, made of calcined poſh I. tunes and ill fucceſs. of, 
PUZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in |PYROTE'/CHNY (S.) the art of makin a c, 
> perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very | compoſing artificial fire-works with. pn Wl fo 
difficult to be anſwered, &. poder, &c. bath for ſervice in A wel 01 
PUZZLE (S.) a ſtrait or difficulty; alſo a verſion ; alſo the art of chyriifry, wii Jn fo 
nafty, Nuttiſh woman. ; | performs moſt of its operations b Ar. | 
PrFESLING TL) cramping teming,  per- Bagel 7 
- plexing, aa. -  PPYRO/TICKS(S.) medicines that ar wc 
PY-BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeve- ally hot, and which being applied to bumm epeciall 
- mal colours, 0 pecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. | bodies, occafion' a great heat or burning 3. f z perſon 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted. | | it, or at that part they are applied 3 i ſuppoſe | 
PYCNOTTICKS. (5) medicines of a cooling, | vulgarly called caufticks, ei which ina rt 
ed, and condenſing nature. OE all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the h MR? 
PYE (S.) the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, | Min, blifters, that ripen, or rot ſores 1 gal pl 
| &c, baked in cruſt, © | I or ſwellings, that bring wounds (6 a cn Nan. 
PY'GMY (S.) a man or woman of a very ſhort | and that pull hairs out of the body, & * 
ſtature; alſo the name of a fabulous poetical | PY THAGO'REAN, SYSTEM: (8.) in Ab * 
a r Karg bon height of whoſe ſtature | 9m, is the ſame with what is now com- E " 
S about half a | * monly called the Cperni 2 whi 
PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatony, is the lower ori- ſee. Tel 2 Re 3 
ñcce of the ventriele or mouth of the ſtomach, | PY THACO REAN TABLE (S.) in A __ 
| which lets the meat out of the ſtomach, into] dict, is that now commonly called the mi Wee 
the inteſtines. 8 1 | tiplication. table. | e form of 
PYRAMID (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure PYTHAGO'REAN THEOREM (S.) in Ca. Nee 
contained under divers plains, which termi- metry, is the: famous one that is the 47th of iq 
nate in one common point, being drawn | the firſt book. of Euclid, which demoniute a 
from another plain, which is for its baſe ; | that in every right angled triangle theſqun . 
done thing remarkable is, that all bodies, whe- of the hypotheneuſe, or that fide. oppoſite t 2 
ther opacous or luminous, tranſmit their ſha- | the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the oo 
dow in a pyramidal form, only the luminous ſquares of the other two ſides, _ 
body caſts it fo, that the vertex of the pyra- PY'THIA, PYTHONVUSSA, or PY'TH0- Fo 
mid formed is in that point of the luminous NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apollo, who pro di | 
body, from whence the light proceeds, and | Pounced oracles at Deſpbes, in a temple on- SS 
the bafis on the ſuperfices of the body en-]  fecrated to that god; alſo a common mme WW ö; N 
ghtened, and the opacous body diractiyp] tb all thoſe women that. pretended ropreic. WY de x 
commry. _ tion, and boaſted they were inſpired by thi the Þ 
PYRA'MIDAL or PYRAM/IDICAL (A.)| £04. 00 WADE 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, | P TH (S.) the name af certain dune BBW © n, 
ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid, | imagined by the heathens to be inſpired ly ther 
PY'RAMIDS (s.) feveral ſtately bullings ; alſo a common name to all ue NC ADR 
within three leagues of Cairo in Eee J. pretend to foretell future events. vs 
teemed by the antients to be one of the ſe- | PY'THON (S.) in the poetical Fable, unn et 
ven wonders of the world, whereof there ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, produced 'by Ka 
are three principal ones differing both in the earth after Deucalion s flood; which 4- an 
height and thickneſs ; the two firſt are ſhut pollo killed with his arrows, and was there here 
up, and the third, which is the largeſt, is] upon called Fyrbias, in honour where, E epa! 
open, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each ftone | * there were alſo certain games inſtitutel, Anh 
about three feet thick, being every way er- „led the Pythian games. bare 
traordinary large and high; they are ſup- PYX (S) a box or veſſel the Roman Cathulcs know! 
ſed to have been built by the children of keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Da'r BW of the 
FX; fee during their bondage, for ſepulchres i FF numb 
= or the kin of Egypt, &c. : Wang 
PYRETICKS (S.) medicines that are applied Q. re; 
to cure fevers, j_ | o rig 
PYREFTO/LOGY (s.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- | ] S. a mute letter, and in the judgment « WY cuni 
tion of fevers. ſome js altogether as uſeleſs as the K, th the ſex 
 PYROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire firming that The C may have the ſame fg- A'DI 
of che ſacrifice, by which if the flames im- Pification, and ferve in their ftead, and h ul vi 
mediately took hold of and conſumed the the Latins, is frequently changed into C, 1 ſpace 
victims, if they were bright and pure, with- Jequor, ſecutus, loquor, locutus, &c. in the Wan! 
out noiſe and ſmoak, if the ſparks tended up- | old Roman Numeration, stood for 59 BW rel; 
| wards in a pyramidal form, and the fire kept | and when it had a dafh over it, thus Uhor that | 
. in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed}. 500,000 ; there are many contractions in given 
hemlzlres good. ſucceſs, and the contrary | arts and ſciences, which this deer min bins 
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of, as | 
Eule as if it wpere ſaid; Q. E. D. with 
tte Geometricians for, which 4vas to be done, 

wed or demonſtrated; Q. S. with the Phy- 
— for, as much as it neceſſary, Se. ; 
AY to cry out, or make a noiſe 
ike a duck. 1 f 
ACK (S.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, 
epecially to that knowledge in phyſick, that 
perſon's education and practice can no way 
ſuppoſe him to be maſter of, | 
WAKERY 85 the probing arts or ſci- 


ences by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, efpe- 
cally phyſick. . 2 
WADRANGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting 


of four fides and four angles. 
WADRA/'NGULAR: (A.) having four fides 
and angles, or ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to that which has. ö 

WADRANT (S.) fignifies the fourth part of 


plied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
form of a quarter of a circle, and which for 


of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all ope- 
ntions of geometry, aſtronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be eaſily 
aud truly affected by it, but eſpecially in 
afronomy and geography, by finding the 
elevation of the pole, the height of the ſun 
cr ſtars above the horizon, their declination, 
diſtance from each other, place in the 2z0- 
kack, &c, 
WADRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-cornered 
heure, whoſe fides are of an equal length; 
alo a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by 
the Printers to fill up ſhort lines, &c. 
WADRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 


ther., 


WUADRATICK EQUATION (S.) an Age- 


traick term for ſuch equations, whoſe high- 
eſt power of the unknown quantity is a 
ſquare, expreſſed by aa, xx, &c. and theſe 
ae divided into fimple guadraticks, or ſuch 
vhere the ſquare of the unknown root is 
equal to the abſolute number or known part 
even ; and adfected gradraticks, or ſuch as 
hare ſome intermediate power of the un- 


of the unknown number, and the abſolute 
number given, 

CADRAMTICK (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
fire; alſo a mechanical line by help where- 


cumference of a circle or 
ſeveral parts of it. 


WADRATS (s.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me- | 


ul with which the Printers fill up the void 


that ſhall be _ to the area of any other 
den figure; ſo the quadrature of the circle 


binding a right-lined figures whgſe area-is 


D. with the Grammariars, equal 


acircle or any thing elſe; but is particularly] 


or make one thing agree to, or with ano- | 


known quantity between the higheſt power 


of right lines may be found equal to the cir- 
curve, and 


pace of a line at the end of a h 

paragrap &c, 
ADRATURE (s.) the making of any thing | 
regularly ſquare, or the finding out a ſquare | 


gung 
. 


than by approximation; in Aſtronomy, the 
guadratures of the moon are dee ede points 
of her orbit, lying between the points of 
conjunction and oppoſition. 


QUADRIE/NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re- 


peated once in ſour years. 
QUADRILA'TERAL (A.) four - ſided, or any 
thing that has four ſides. ö 
UA DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 
xe our farthing, at the fourth part of a ſu- 
or coin. 1 
QUADRING/MIAL (A.) any quantity that 
conſiſts of four names or parts; and in . 
q gcbra, is a root expreſſed by four different 


etters, 


UADRIPA'RTITE (A.) any thing divided _ 


- Into four parts, or an inftrument wherein 
four perſons or parties are concerned, _' 

QUADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 

of four ſyllables. x 


(A.) four-footed, | 
UA/DRUPEDE (S. 
ty ub feet. 


QUA/DRUPLE (A.) four-fold, or one quan- 


tity four times as much as another, 


tiply any thing four times as much as it was 
fore, 
IQUADRU'PLICATE (v.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times. 
QUADR UPLICA'TION S.) the act of mul - 
tiplying or increaſing a thing to four - times aa 
much as it was before. 


QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 


large draughts, &c. 
QUA'GMIRE (S.) a boggy, thick, muddy 


place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk - 


on. 5 
QUAIL (S.) the name of a bird that is men- 
tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the 
camp of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were fuf- 


more than a month, ; 
QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate; 
alſo uncommon, whimſical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 
8 2 
QUINTNESS (S.) ftrangeneſs, oldnels ; 
' alſo neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. 


QUAKE (v.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, | 


either with cold, fear, or ſome other ſudden 


emotion of the mind. \ 
QUA/KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers with 


mind, from whence a large ſect of Chriſtians 
are ſo called, eſpecially in England, and the 
dominions thereof, that at their firſt appear- 
ing about the year 1650, ſeemed to be agita- 
ted by ſome ſupernatural power, and. acted 
and behaved as if poſleſſed, pretending to the 


immediate and extraordinary inſpiration of 


God's 


qual to the area of a circle 3 alſo 4 right le 
that ſhall be equal to the cjrcumference of the 
circle, which is no otherwiſe to be performed 


i excelleace may juſtly have the preference |QUADRU'PEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 


QUA'DRUPLE (v.) to increaſe, make or mul- 


ficient to ſuſtain above a million of people 


cold, fear, or ſome other agitation of the 


; "2 * wo 1 
/ 


+ OR 
God's holy Spirit, that external ordinances 
are aboliſhed; and that no ſacraments are 
neceſſary, but that in every action the ſpirit 
ef God guides the faithful, and inſpires them 


with the true knowledge and underſtanding | 


of the Scriptures, &c. 
QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles or tenets of 
the people called Quakers. 
Ar (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering or trem- 
ling with cold, fear, &c. ä 
ALIFICA*TION (S.) ſomething that ena- 
les or empowers a perſon to do that which 
. otherwiſe he could not. 


QUALIFICA/TORS (S.) a name given to the | 


divines of the inquiſition, who when a per- 
Ion is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 


propoſitian either maintained by hereticks or | 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, | 


herber it is dowonright hereſy, or bas not a 
tincture of it? Whether it is erroneous 01 


2 ill, and is offenſive to pious diſpoſitions | 
b:th 


er it is » ſcandalous, or ſclijſmati- 

cal; Or laſtly, Whether it is ſeditious, blaſ- 
a, or dangerous ? They are likewiſe, 
Judges of the prifoners defence, Whether 
their anſwers to the matters objected are ſuffi- 


erent and reafonab/e, or abſurd and wid: of the 


point? They are alſo conſulted by the inqui- 
ſitors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon informed againſt, 
and here they are obliged to deliver their o- 
pinion in their own hand- writing, to be in- 
ſerted into the proceſs, as being the ground 
and warrant upon which their trial pro- 
ceeds; but the inquiſitors are not neceſſi 
tated to follow their opinion, which is not 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as 
advice. > .. 
A/LIFY (V.) to teach or inſtruct perſone 
In knowledge en to diſcharge particular 
functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomethinę 
before a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c, alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's ſour and angry 
diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or harſhneſs of 
liquor, &c. . 
QUA'LITY (S.) a kind, fort, or manner of 
any thing; alſo that rank or order of perſon: 
called nobility ; alſo the name of a particular 
- ſort of binding, uſed by women for the bot- 
toms of their petticoats. 5 
QUALM (S.) a ſickiſh or fainting fit; alſo a 
ſcruple, or conſcientious doubt. 
QUA'LMISH (A.) ſickiſn, troubled or aff: ted 
with qualms. | 
QUA'LMIS! *NESS (S.) the being ſubject, in- 
clined fo, or afflicted with fainting fits, &c. 
QUA'NDARY (S.) a ſuſpence or doubtfulneſs 
of mind what to fay or do. 
QUANNTITIES (S.) are thoſe that are ex- 
preſſed by a ſingle letter with the figns + 
or —, Kc. in Agebra, and are called fim- 


| 


225 
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| ple quantities, when there is only one, 5 


QUA'RREL (S.) 


uA 
compound, when there is more an: 
connected by the figns + or <. * 
which have the fign + are calls} Polti 
grantities, and thoſe with the i 
negative guartities, Cc. 
any large parcel of goods. 


QU A/NTITY (S.) whatever may be mexſurel, 


or otherwiſe eſtimated, 


QUARANTAIN or QUA/RANTINE ($,), 


cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue whereof 
all merchants, or others, coming from the 
Levant, are obliged to remain 40 gays jg 
the houſe of St. Lazarus, before they as 
admitted into the city; but if the paſſenxy 
bring letters of health, this time is frequent 
ſhortened 3 but without ſuch teſtimoriah 


or if the plague happens to be in the ple! 


from whence the ſhip came, then the whols 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole tine 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, though 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe all the 
cargo, which they fancy capable of infeQion 
from the air, &c. and if any of the qua- 
tineers fall ſick of any diſtemper within he 
40 days, the time is doubled, This houſe 
is built in the water, and ſurrounded with ; 
2 vi in which there are ſeveral apartments 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in their 
converſation, and thoſe whoſe time is near 
finiſhed, are not permitted to talk with that 
who are but juſt come inz If any perſon i 
de ſirous to ſee a friend ſhut up in this Las. 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance; and 
if any viſitor touch a perſon that is performs 


ing quarantine, he muſt be confined, an 
' - Ray as long as the diiector ſhall pleaſe t6 


appoint to be thoroughly purged ; all mul. 
ner of proviſions are brought hither fron 
the city, and every perſon may have his 
food dreſſed as he pleates, In the times of 
the plague, England and all ether nations 
oblige thoſe that come from the infelte 


places to perform quarantine with their ſhips, 


Ke. a longer or ſhorter time, as may be 
judged moſt ſafe ; alſo the privilege allowed 
to the widows of landed men, to ſlay « 
remain 40 days after their deceaſe in thei 
chief manſion-houſe or meſſuage; allo the 
time of Lent, or abſtaining from fleſh 40 
days, according to the church appointment 
annually, ee oF 
a ſtrife, difference, variance, 
diſpute, battle, affault,  &c, alſo a ſquare 
pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. ; 

Duarrel-picker, a nick-name for a glaziet, 
alſo one that delights in ſtrife, contention 
fighting, &c. 


QUA/RREL (V.) to fall out, wrangle, diſpute, 


fight, &c. | 


of 


QUA'RRELSOME (A.) an uneaſy, turbyſel, 


find-fault diſpoſition, ready, apt, or inclined 
to quarrel, | 


QUA/RRELSOMENESS(S. )a natural furlinel 


or ill- natured diſpoſition, that delights in 


tumults, battles, wranglings, 0 ARRY 
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QUA/RRY (V.) to feed upon the game Sg 


aught by falconing. | | 
ARRY 60 a rock or mine from whence 
tone is dug, for the uſes of building, &c. in 
Falconry, it is any bird or fowl that is flown 
at and killed. | 
UART (S.) a common name for the fourth 

t of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 

s, &c. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignifying 
a ſequence, or four cards immediately fol- 
lowing one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or 
the 4, 5 6, 75 &c, 


QARTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fever 


that returns every fourth day incluſive, 


QUARTER (S.) the fourth part of any thing ; 


alſo any particular perſon or place, from 
whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
pieces of timber that are four-ſquare, and 
four inches thick, uſed for the partitions of 
rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be 
plaſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part of 
the hull, which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion piece; alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his quarters; 
in Var, ſometimes the ground where a body 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
troops themſelves are called quarters; ſome- 
times the interval of time between two 
campaigns, is called winter quarters, and 
ſometimes the places where they are lodged 
for that ſeaſon, &c, 


WARTER (V.) to cut any thing into four 


equal parts ; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, 
&. from off a perſon's body, as a puniſhment 
for treaſon ; alſo to put ſoldiers into a proper 
place for the winter, c. where they may 


have neceſſaries; in War, it means variouſly, 


as when an enemy is overcome, and throw 
down their arms, to ſpare their lives, &c. is 
to give them quarter, &c. 


QARTERAGE (S.) any ſalary, penſion, or 


ſum paid quarterly. 


WARTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 


tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
which in different places are at different 
times and called by different names; but 
the moſt general are the 24th day of June, 
commonly called Midſummer ; the 29th of 
September, called Michae/mas ; the 25th of 


| December, called Chriſtmas ; and the 25th of 


March, called 


CARTER DECK (8 ) in a Ship, is that 


_ the ſteerage, reaching to the round- 
Ou 7 , 


WA'RTERING (S.) in Gunnery, is when a 


piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra- 


verſed, that it will ſhoot ip the ſame point of | . 


compaſs as the quarter bears; in Navi 
gation, when a ſhip fails with quarter-winds, 
ve ſay, the goes quartering, in order to which 
the weather-rack is raiſed, the ſheet to the 
fore-maſt ſhrouds is haled aft, and the lee- 
ſheet is a little veered out ; when, this is done 


with judgment ſhe fails the ſaleſt, becauſe 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


; 


QUA/RTER-SESSIONS (58 
the juſtices of the peace in every county, 
at which time a court is held to determine 
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now all the ſheets draw together; in Hirals 
dry, it is the partition of an eſcutcheon, ac- 
cording to the number of coats that are to be 
on it, or the ſeveral diviſions that are made 
in it, when the arms of ſeveral families ara 
botne altogether in one; in Travelling, it is 
the croſſing the roads with coaches and other 
carriages, ſo as to avoid floughs, hillocks, 
Kc. in common Afairs, it ſometimes ſignifies 
putting ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to 
be fed, lodged, &c. and ſometimes it fignifies 
the cutting of eatable carcaſſes into four parts, 


ſuch as ſheep, lambs, hogs, &c. 


QUA/RTERLY (Part.) every three months, 
or four times in the year; alſo a ſhield di- 


vided into four equal parts. 


QUA/RTER-MASTER (S.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
diers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter= 
time, for which purpoſe there is one general 
officer for the whole army, and alſo ſubor 
dinate ones for every particular regiment of 
foot, and every troop of horſe; in /arge 
Ships, the quarter- maſter's buſineſs is to rum 
mage, ſtow, and trim the ſhip in the hold, 
to overlook the ſteward in delivering out 
victuals to the cook, and the pumping and 


drawing out the beer, &c. 


QUA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall meaſure containing 
the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth. 
part of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of 
brandy and other ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors 3 
in Wine-Meaſure, it is called a gill ; with the 
Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part of a peale 


of bread, is called a gquartern loaf. 


QUA'/RTER-ROUND (S.) in Æcbitecttre, is 
any ſort of ornament, whoſe contour js either 
a perfect quarter of a circle, or near it; it is 


ſometimes called owolo or echinus. 


QUA'RTERS (S.) the four principal parts of 

the heavens and earth; when ſpoken of the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during 
which ſhe increaſes or decreaſes, is at the 


&c. ſometimes it means a 


full, or change, 
carcaſs cut into four parts; ſometimes th 


divifions of the year into four times three 


months, &c. generally any thing divided in 
four equal parts, are called po 


civil and criminal cauſes. 


QUA/RTER-STAFF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a ftaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
eight feet long, chiefly carried as a weapon 
offenſive and defenſive, by park-keepers, fo= 
reſters, &c. and ſometimes it means the, art 
of uſing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pe- 
culiar to thoſe who practiſe it, whereby they 
are able to defend themſelves, and offend their 


opponents. 


QUA/RTER-WIND (S.) ſuch a one as comes 
in abaft the main- maſt ſhrouds juſt with tha 


quarter, 


an aſſembly of 
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QUARTILE (s.) with the Afrologers, is an 
aſpect of the planets, when they are three 
figns or ninety degrees diſtant from each 
other, marked thus, n 


QUA'RTO (S.) a term among the Bookſellers, 
for ſuch books whole leaves are a quarter of 
a ſheet of paper each. 

QUARTODE'/CIMANS orPA'SCHITES (S.) 
a name that was given in the ſecond century 
to thoſe Chriſtians, who would celebrate the 


feaſt of Eaſter on the fourteenth day of the | 


moon, what day of the week ſoever it hap- 
pened, in imitation of the Fezvs ; the diſpute 
at firſt was only among the Catholicks, and 
made no breach of charity; but in a council 
held at Rome 196, pope Viclor excommuni- 
cated thoſe who celebrated Eaſter on any 
other day than a Sunday, 
diſpute was intirely quaſhed by the council of 
Nice, who ordered, 1. that the feſtival of 
 Eafter ſhould not be celebrated till after the 
vernal equinox. 2, That the vernal equinox 
ſhould be fixed to the 21ſt of March. 3. 
That that Sunday ſhould always be pitched 
upon, which immediately followed the 14th 
day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th day 
of the moon happened upon a Sunday, then 
the Sunday following ſhould be Eaſter- day, 


on purpoſe to prevent our celebration of |. 


E after at or upon the ſame day with the Jetos; 
ſo that the full moon which regulates the feaſt 
of Eaſter, either falls upon the 21ft of March 
or ſome days after ; from whence it follows, 
that thenew moon immediately preceding is 
the paſchal new moon; and that the new 


moon might be known in every month, they | | 


found out the golden number, which was 
inſerted in the calendar over-againft the firſt 
day of every lunar month, which afterwards 
was changed for the epact. 
ASH (V.) to ſtifle, knock down, flop, 
overthrow, deftroy, &c. 
QUATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. 
QUAY/VER (S.) the name of a muſical note 
uſed to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth 
part of a bar in common time; alſo the 
manner of ſhaking or ornamenting notes in a 
ſong, by what is called the trill or ſhake. 
QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note by 
.. | ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or deſcanting 
or dividing upon a note with the voice.® 
QUEAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous woman, 
a ſlut, a harlot, &c, 
QUEA'SINESS (S.) ſickiſhneſs, qualmiſhneſs, 
a readineſs or propenſion to vomit. 
QVEA'SY (S.) fickifh, qualmiſh, inclined or 
ready to vomit. 
QUEEN (S.) the wife of a king; alſo in Eng- 
land, ſhe who holds the crown by right of 
ſucceſſion, tor want of male heirs. 1 
| _  Nueen Dexvager, the widow of a deceaſed 
king, who has not the right of reigning or 
governing, but only an allowance or ſtipend 
to live on. 


— 
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In 325, this 


QUE 


fey, in Kent, was formerly a noted Place, 


being built by king Edward III. about the Co 
year 1369; and by his letters patent, datei 4 ET 
May 10, 1369, made a corporation, ang TEST 
endowed with many privileges, vx. that gf N ſpic 
holding two markets weekly, vix. Monday ES! 
and Thurſday, ſending two members to par- Q 1 
jament, and annually chuſing two balliff 715 
who, while the caſtle was remaining, took - the 
the oath of allegiance before the governor ; 52 
but by the demolition of the caſtle the ton a ſtan 
is become poor and inconſiderable, tho i 
: : ; uſed | 
ſtill ſends two members to parliament; di. to pre 
tant from London about 34 miles, GES 
QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimſei perlt 
fantaſtical; alſo fickiſh, maukiſh, &c. Cs 
QUEE'/RNESS (S.) oddneſs, whimſicalneſe, lt. ful, l 
QUEINT or QUAINT (A.) humourous, un. lick t 
common, odd, &c. there 
QUELL (V.) to allay diſorders, ſubdue rigs, traf 
ſtill complaints, &c. | thr 
QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fir, ſufft⸗ 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind time, 
to luſt, &c. this 
QUE'NCHABLE (A. ) that is capable of being, I * 
or that may be put out or extinguiſhed. the 
E RENT or QE RIS T (S.) a perſon tht they 
inquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion beian 
QUERIST or QUE'/STIONIST (S.) one that but t 
aſks queſtions, | by th 
ERK or - on (S.) a pretence, ſhift office 
fetch, or cavil. who! 
QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the ſtablesar wh 
places where a king's or prince's horſes ar recei 
kept, and ſometimes the groom or perſon bute 
that looks after them. unde 
Gentlemen of the Query, ſuch whoſe office choſ 
it is to wait upon and hold the ſtirrup of x 90 U 
king or prince, when he mounts on horſe- eſte 
ack. tur; 
{QUE/RULOUS (A.) complaining, finding fault, he 
mournful, doleful, &c. e the 
QUE'RY (S.) a queſtion, or ſomething inquired thei! 
about or aſked after. : tok 
ER (V.) to examine, ſearch into, or ak mag 
queſtions of, about, or relating to a perſon or they 
thing. | ä E : arm 
QUEST (S.) an examination of, or inquiry for the 
or after any perſon or thing; alſo the inquiry pow 
made upon or about any thing upon oath, nor 
by a jury impannelled for that purpoſe. ſely⸗ 
To go in QUEST (V.) to hunt about for, ct the 
run in ſearch after any thing, as privateering amb 
ſhips go or hunt after merchant- ſlipe, doꝶ lord 
after hares, by the wind or ſcent, &c. that 
QUE'STION (S.) any thing aſked as 2 doubt thel 
to de anſwered, a propoſition, in 2rithmetick ſom 
propoſed to be calculated or anſwered allo lar 
any theſis propoſed to be debated, &c. 1 II 
QUE'STION (V.) to ſuſpect, doubt, or m- ano 
truſt the honeſty, fidelity or ability of a pe- per! 
ſon ; alſo to aſk queſtions, and require it equi 
ſwers, c. in order to try a perſon $ ability, UV] 
QUE/STIONABLE (A.) doubtful, ſuſpicious, wn 
c. | 
QUE ha 
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VEISTIONAB 


ſuſpiciouſneſs, liableneſs to be called to an 
account, Or . 


VE'STION 
ſuſpicion, or ſcruple. 


QUE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 


ſons choſe h in each ward of the city 
of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and 
in the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 
ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by 
a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe 


uſed by the ſhopkeepers are juſt, and thereby | 


to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trade. 


QUE'STOR (S.) among the Romans, was a 


perſon who had the charge of the publick 
treaſury, Pub. Valerius Publicola, the con- 


fu}, having eſtabliſhed the place of the pub- 


lick treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled 
there for the ſecurity of it two queſters or 
treaſurerz choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
terwards would have them created by the 
ſuffrages of the people; but in proceſs of 
time, the people willing to have a ſhare in 
this office, created four, two for the city, to 
have the care of the publick treaſury, and 
the other two to attend the conſuls when 
they went to war; and enacted, that ple- 
beians ſhould be elected into this number; 
but the revenue of the republick increafing 
by their great conqueſts, the number of theſe 
officers was increaſed to twenty, ſome cf 
whom were to attend the conſuls and gene- 
tals in the wars, and to take an account and 
receive the ſpoils of the enemy, to take tri- 
bute of the provinces, and to pay the army ; 
under theſe were clerks and comptrollers 
choſe from among the moſt reputable people, 
ſo that even thoſe who had ſerved conſuls 
eſteemed it an honour to be admitted a gueſ- 
ur; there was alſo another ſort of gueftors, 
who were ſent by order. of the ſenate into 
the provinces, to judge of criminal cauſes ; 
their authority was great, having the power 
to keep litors, and have other marks of chief 
magiſtrates. in their particular provinces 
they had alſo ſometimes the conduct of the 
army as well as the conſuls and prætors, but 
the queſſors of the city had bt ſo great a 
power, having no lictors nor chair of ftate, 
nor other marks of authority, being them- 
ſelves liable to be called to an account before 
the prætors; their buſineſs was to receive 
ambaſſadors and kings, princes or foreign 
lords, to make them preſents, and to do all 
that was commanded by the ſenate upon 
theſe occaſions ; this office was annual, tho 
ſometimes it was continued to ſome particu- 
lar perſons for three years. 


WIBBLE (v.) to ſay one thing and mean 


another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer a 
perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 
equlvocate, &c. 


QVBBLE (S.) an equivocation or doubtful 


exprefſion, an evaſion, Ec. 


WICK (A.) nimble, ſwift, briſk, lively, 


7 &c, 


LENESS (S.) doubtfulneſs, 


ESS (Part.) without all doubt, 


21 

QUI/CKEN (v.) to come to life, or into a 
ſtate of motion, as the young of all crea- 
tures do in the womb ; alfo to ſpur forward, 
haſten, or ſtir up, 

QUPFCENESS (S.) nimbleneſs, agility, briſſæ- 
neſs, livelineſs, diſpatch, readineſs, &c. 

QUICK-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and fo become boggy, 
and Jet in or fwallow up thoſe who go on 
or paſs over them, 

QUFCK-SCAB (S.) in Farriery, is a ſharp, 
piercing difeaſe in horſes, | 

QUFCK-SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 
grows. apace, and is commonly planted for 
fences or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
ground from another's. 

QUUICK-SILVER (S.) a liquid metal com- 
monly called mercury, endowed with very ex- 
traordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and its continual 
variations, &c. | 

QUICK-SI'GHTED (A.) having very exqui-- 
fite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
_ intelligible or ready at underſtanding any 
thing, | 

QUICK-WITTED (A.) ſharp, ready at ta- 
king in the meaning or defign of any thing, 
intelligible, one that does not want much 
teaching, 

QUID (S.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumb and two fore- 
fingefs, when cut ſmall, in order to put into 
his mouth to chew, % 

QUVDDITY (s.) ſometimes means the real 
eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or 
denominated what it is, 

QUIF/SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 
ſtate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion, or change of place. 

QUIE'SCENT (A.) filent, without motion, 
being at reſt, &e. 

' QUIE/SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as ate wrote 
and not ſounded. 

QUVET (S.) reſt, peace or tranquillity with- 
out noiſe, trouble, or violent motion. ; 

QUYVETISM (S.) the doctrines and religious 
opinion of Molinus: the Spattiard, whoſe. 
principal tenet was, that the purity of reli- 
gion confifted in an internal filent meditation 
and recollection of the merits of Chrift, and 
the mercies of God, &c. 

QUUVETNESS (S.) a ſtate or condition of life, 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and js freed ffom the external 
troubles and incumbrances of the world. 

QUILL (S.) that part of the feather of a bird 

| that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpecially 
into the wings of the larger ſorts, ſuch as 

geeſe, turkeys, &c. uſed to write with; al- 
ſo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the weaver's 
filk, &c, is wound to put into his ſhuttle, 


&c, 
QUULLETS (S.) quibbles, evafions, ſubtleties, 
& n 


8 i 
RT (S.) the upper covering for a bed, Se. 
X x 2 | . com» 


au! 
commonly made of various ſorts of ſtuff, 
with wool between the two coverings, and 
ſewed together in the form of a chequer or 
diamond work. 


QUILT (v.) to flitch or ſew coverings toge- | 


ther for beds, womens under petticoats, &c. 
in the form of chequers, flowers, &c. with 
wool between two covers, | | 
QUINCE (S.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe- 
cially uſed in conſerves. 

QUUNCUNX (S.) the name of an aſpect in 
Aſirology when planets are diſtant from one 
another five ſigns, or 150 degrees; alſo the 
* of any whole thing whatever; in Phy- 

ſick, the ſeventh part of an ounce ; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gular angularity and thorough proſpect is left 
on every fide, _- 
QUINDE'/CAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a plane 
figure that has fifteen ſides and angles. 

QUINDECE'/MVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or- 
dered by the ſenate, and make their report 
to them, adding alſo their own opinion upon 
the matter; it was their buſineſs alſo to exe- 
cute whatever was contained in thoſe books, 
and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be cele- 
brated. 

QUINQUA'TRIA (S.) certain feaſts in Rome, 
that were celebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe of the Athenians called pana- 
thenea*s; they laſted five days, on the firſt 
whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſe- 
cond, third and fourth, were exhibited the 
combats of gladiators or prize-fighters, and 
on the fifth was made a cayalcade thro' the 

city; they begun on the 18th of March. 

QUINQUENA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year. 

QUINQUE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
in ſive years, or every five years. ; 

QUINQUFNA (S.) in Phyjich, is what is vul- 
garly called the jeſuits bark or powder, 

QUINSEY or QUINSY (S.) the name of a 
diſorder or inflammation of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual fever and 
difficulty of reſpiration or ſwallowing. 

QUUNTAL (S.) a foreign weight of about one 
hundred pounds. 8 

QUINTESSENCE (S.) the marrow or choiceſt 
part of any thing. N 

QUUNTILE (S.) in Af#relogy, is one of the 
new aſpects invented by Kepler, which is 
when the planets are a fifth part of the zo- 
djack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one ano- 


QUINTFLIANS (S.) a ſect of hereticks, the 
diſciples of Montanus, taking their name from 
one Quintilia, whom they followed and eſ- 
teemed as a propheteſs ; they made the eu- 

_ Chariſt of bread and cheeſe, and allowed 


Q U O 


{ QUIP or EQUIP (v.) to cloathor fing; 


perſon with all ſorts of neceſſaries for any by 
ſineſs or expedition whatever. k 
UIRE (S.) ſometimes means that 

beta Gere the ſervice is performes 4 
alſo the Choir; and ſometimes it mean the 
ſingers who perform the ſervice ; and fone. 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of paper 
folded up in a parcel, ; 

QUIRINA'LES (S.) feaſts Which the Rana 
celebrated on the 17th of February, in ho. 
nour of Romulus; the feaſt of fools was ug 
kept the ſame day. 

QUIRISTER or CHO RIS TER (S.) finger 
eſpecially of anthems and other church my. 
fick ; alſo a fine finging-bird, &c, 

QUIRK (S.) a pretence, fhift, cavil, put-of 
excuſe, &c. ; 

ory (A.) free of, diſcharged from, &c, 

rar (v.) to leave, forſake, or voluntaily 


part with. 


QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, fully, thy 


L Ec. 

QUUT-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid by 
tenants to the lord of the manor. 

QUPVER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with coli, 
fear, &c. alſo to warble or ſing melodiouy 
and ornamentally. 

QUIVER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrow iq 
to go a hunting, or to war with, &c, 

QUO/DLIBETS (S.) queſtions, eor curigy 
theſes debated or propoſed to be argued at uni- 
verſities, colleges, &c. among the fludenty 

do try their abilities. 

QUOIL or COIL (S.) a round of cable ot 

| u_ rope, ſo turned up as to run out again 

y. 

QUOIL-(V.) to turn or wind up ropes after 
the manner of ſeamens cables, hawſers, &, 

QUOINS (S.) in Architcfure, are the lat 

corner ſtones in the wall of a building, eſpe- 

cially where the front is brick, in order to 


to faſten great guns to a ſhip*s fide. 
QUOITS (S.) horſe-ſhces or round irons made 
on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a mark or don 
take ; alſo the play or game itfelf. 
QUO/RUM (S.) an aſſembly or commiſſion of 
the juſtices upon any particular affair, among 
which one, two, or more particular perſons 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, without 3 
ſufficient number of which being preſent ths 
bench cannot act; ſo that a juſtice of the 
Quorum is one without which the reſt cannot 
proceed to buſineſs. 
QUOTA (S.) the ſhare or quantity of money 
| arms, men, proviſions, &c. that any part) 
is to furniſh. 
QUOTA'TION (S.) a certain part of fpeechy 
Or book referred to. : 
QUOTE (V.) to cite or bring the words of 
another, to prove or diſprove any thing in 
diſpute, | | | 
QUOTI'DIAN (A.) daily, conſtantly, or ex 


women to be prieſts and biſhops, &c, | | 


QUYNTUPLE (A.) five fold. 


day repeated, Uo: 


| ſtrengthen it; alſo wedges or pieces of timber | 
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even as 


RA'BBET (S.) a ſmall eatable creature that 


RWBINET or RA/BANET (s. ) the ſmalleſt 


— 
= 


BA'CHA or RA!CA (S.) a word uſed in the 


"CHAT or RA'CHET (s.) a compenſation | 


RAC 


OfTIENT (S.) an Arithmetical term for, 
that number that comes out, or is the reſult |. 


of one number being divided by another ;. or 


- is the pumber that tells us, how often one | 


number is contained in another, 


R 


OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 

count of its harſh and rough pronunciation 
it is called alſo a liquid er ſemi-vowel ; it is 
the ſeventeenth letter in the order of our 


alphabet, and frequently ſtands for various 


contractions, as in Phyſick, for Recipe, or 
take ; and ſometimes for Rex or Regina, the 
king or the queen, Kc. it was anciently a 


numeral, importing the number 80, and 


when daſhed thus x $0,000. 


breeds very faſt, they are deemed game, and 


are ſometimes hunted z in Carpenty, it is a 


ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in boards; in Skip-buildrng, it is the 
hellowing away of the keel, in order to let 
the planks in the cloſer, 

RA'BBI or RATBBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Jeros, for one that is a ſtudent 
in, commentator upon, and teacher of their 
law ; alſo the maſters of a claſs, or chief 
officers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 
man, eſpecially a divine, is frequently caljed 
by this name, 

RABBINICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 

RA'BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt 
cultivated part of any people or nation; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. 

MBO TH (S.) a name given by the Je. 
to certain 
hve books of Moſes, of great authority 
among them, and efteemed very ancient, 
eren as old as the 3oth year of Chriſt ; they 
— abundance of fabulous ſtories concerning 

em. ; 


piece of cannon but one, being one inch 
and a half diameter in the bore, five foot 
kx inches long, 300 pounds weight, takes a 
charge of fix ounces of powder, and carries 
a ſhot one inch and three eighths diameter, 
ad eight ounces weight; its point-blank 
range is 70 paces. | 

ACE (S.) the ſtock, Family, lineage or ge- 
aeration, proceeding from father to ſon, &c. 
allo a piece of ginger ; alſo a courſe or run- 
mung match by horſemen or footmen, ftriving 


* 


Who ſhall be foremoſt, or at the end firſt, 


ares for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 
zempt, for an empty, vain, beggarly, fool- 
if, filly fellow, © * 


egorical commentaries upon the | 
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R A D 
or ſatisfaction for a theft, &c. alſo a parti- 


or wheel to run back, being ſtopped by many 

notches or dents made for that purpoſe. 

RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 

torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke 
upon the wheel, &c. in order to extort con- 
feſſions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real offences; alſo 
in Building, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat thro* a ſort of wooden lattice or frame 
made for that purpoſe. 

RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 


plices in treaſon, &c. alſo to draw off wine 
out of one veſſel into another, and leaving 
the lees or ſediment behind, 


a _ noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel or hurly- 
burly. | . 
RA CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine, as 
by age has loſt its ſweet, offenſive, luſcious, 
quality, and becomes agreeable to the palate, 
RA'/DDLINGS (S.) in Building, the flanting 
part or copings of the tops of the walls, 
RA'DIAL CURVES(S.) in Geometry, arecurves 
of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates all termi- 
nate in the center of the including circle, ap- 
pearing like ſo many radius's of it. 
RA DANCE or RA/DIANCY V (S.) brightneſs 
or refulgence, gliſteringneſs, &c. | 
RA'/DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts or throws 
out beams or rays of light. 


RA/DICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
from the ſpring or ſource, or origin of its 


Ng. 
Radical Moifture, that imaginary ſupport 
to human nature, that keeps the whole 


by means of an enlivening and fermenting 
moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to reſide in every 
other natural being. 


WA 


one as is propoſed, when the lord of the aſ- 
cendant and lord of the hour are of the ſame 
nature and triplicity. | 

Radical Sign, a particular mark uſed by 
the algebraiſts ſor ſuch quantities as are to 
have a root extracted out of them. 


roots, like a large tree, &c. 
RA DICATE (V.) to faſten or ſend forth roots, 
to firmly fix, or well place any thing. 


compel or force them to confeſs their accom- 


RACK ET (S.) an inſtrument made of cords, - 
guts, &c, to ſtrike a ball with at tennis; alſo 


RADIA'TION (S.) a throwing; caſting, or 
darting forth of beams, &c. 


frame in order, and each part in particular, 


RADICA'/LITY or RA/DICALNESS (S.) the 
firmneſs, ſoundneſs, or well-foundedneſs of 
any thing that is, as it were, faſtened by the 


RA/DICATED (A.) fixed, faſtened, riveted, 


rooted," = N (5 ) 2 
RADICATTIo (s.) a rooting, fixing, or 
' firmly faſtening any thing. 
Xx 3 RA 


cular wheel or pully in clock-work, ſo made 
or contrived, that it will not permit the line 


* 


Radical Queſtion, in Afrrolegys is ſuch an 


r 


l * 
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RA'DISH (S.) a fallad root, eaten much in the] fellow, one that is ready to commit any ; N 
ſpring. lainy; alſo a beggarly or poor fellow 1 7 15 
RADIUS (S.) a ray, beam or luminous ftrait | dirt and rags, | 73 455 
line, which is either directly from the lumi- | RA/G-BOLTS (S.) certain iron pins in a; ww 
nous bedy, or reflexly tranſmitted from the | that are jagged or barbed on the 7 A fallir 
illuminated body back again to the luminous | prevent their being drawn out, * ve 
body, or fideways on ſome other object, or RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a fr — 
refractedly, which is when the medium is] noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, or be an 05 ufi 
too thick, and fo it glances into a thinner; cr | or at ſomething. * 190 
too thin a one, and ſo it chuſes a thicker; in & AGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury. to tl 
Aſtronomy, a radius or ray is taken for the RAG GED (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered; the 
aſpect or configuration of two ſtars; in Geo alſo ſpoken of colts that have partly 18 alſo 
metry, it is the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or | and y an old coat, or hide.on, gr wry ſam 
the greateſt fine ; among the Anatomiſis, it i partly moulted, &c. * colo 
the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, and RA“ GMAN (S.) a particular ſtatute appoints ther 
the larger bone of the leg. | in the time of Edzvard III. for hearing and occa 
RADIX (S.) the root oa tree, the ſource, | determining all complaints done five yen ſiwec 
ſpring, or original of any thing; in Aſtrology, before; alſo one that goes about the ſtreet carr, 
the nativity or figure erected for the time of | to pick up rags off a dunghill, &c. to fell ing 
an perſon's birth is called the radix, the paper-mills ; alſo one who keeps war He 
RA'DNOR (S.) the chief town of Radnorſhire, | houſes, &c. to buy in, and ſort all ſom s othe 
in South-Wals, is built near the ſpring-head | rags for the paper makers, Al“! 
of the Somergil, in a fruitful valley, at the FRAGOO! (S.) a diſh of meat well feafoned in 
bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſneep] and reliſhed, in order to make it go doyn the cout 
are fed; it is a very ancient borough-town, | pleaſanter. | whi 
whoſe juriſdiction reaches 10 or 12 miles RAIL. (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, fpek ove! 
about; it is governed by a bailiff and 25 | diſreſpectfully of, &c. | 0 The 
burgeſſes, keeps a court of plea for all actions RAIL. (S.( a poſt or partition laid long way of 
without limitation of ſum; it formerly was defore houſes, &e. to keep off carts, &, ſcer 
fenced with a wall and a caſtle, but they are alſo, to part fields or parts of incloſures, &, hide 
now gone to decay; and the market, which [RAVLERY or RAVLING (S.) ſcolding, find- mat 
was weekly on Thurſday beretofore, is now | ing Kult with, ufing angry or opprobrious RAT! 
quite diſuſed; nevertheleſs, it fill ſends | language. SR the 
one member to parliament ; diſtant from JRAILS (S.) a fort of lattice, grate, or wooden rain 
LP 115 computed, and 150 meaſured i 5 put before houſes. RAIS 

- wb JRAVMENT.(S.) any ſort of garment thi 
RA'DNORSHIRE (S.) is one of the ſix coun· ¶ perſons put 8 4 how them ohh and 1 * 
ties of S:uth Wales, whoſe air is very ſharp | their nakedneſs. SH | qui! 
and piercing, but by its being very moun- RAIN (S.) in the Ji Philoſophy, wa arm 
taiĩnous is unfit for corn, the foil being hun- imagined to be the effect of great waten to 1 
gry, tho“ not barren, and by its being very] kept above the common clouds by God Al- at | 
well watered and grafly, is fit for cattle, of | mighty, for the purpoſe of watering the RAIL“ 
_ which there are many bred here; it has 52 earth at proper ſeaſons, or to be poured mo 
pariſh-churches, and four market- towns; it | down or reſtrained as the judgments of the Al- RAT! 
| is in ſhape triangular, about go miles in cir-} mighty upon extraordinary occaſions ; in tha 
cumference, contains about 3200 houſes, |- Scripture, many fimilies are made to it, 25 box 
and about 20,000 inhabitants; it ſends two | „God ſhall come to his people as the latter a f 
h members to parliament, viz. the county one, | and former rain to the earth, by way of wit 
_ i and one for the town, © I comfort and refreſhment, &c. But in the the 
/ RA'FFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three dice, || preſent ſyſtem of Philoſophy commonly r- ord 
ih, at which he that throws the greateſt pair, | ceived, rain is only a precipitated cloud ha! 
or pair royal, wins. | I broke into a large number of drops; for # bui 
RAF FLING (S.) a play with dice, much uſed | the ſolar and ſubterraneous heats force up 0f anc 
at Tunbridge, c. among the quality for} exhale in ſteams, miſts or vapouts, large RAL 
china, plate, &c. | quantities of water in ſmall veſicula, that eitl 
RAFT (S.) a fort of beat or bridge, made by] are ſpecifically lighter than the atmoſphere, bro 
joining ſeveral large timbers together by | theſe being buoyed up till they arrive in that int 
, Fopes, 1 III region of the air, hers they are juſtly ba- RAP 
RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber uſed to} lanced, there they float till ſome new agent pot 
make the frame in a building to lay the tiling] converts them into clouds, and ſo into 74 bac 
| or covering on. | 7H Tow, hail, miſt, &c. how this is perform- ſo 
RA 8.) a piece of linnen or woollen cloth, | ed, as it is a ſecret, ſo great numbers 0 ten 
| worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged, man- conjectures have been vented about it among RAT 
ö | led manner. 3 ; the curious, with which we will not here tin 
RAGGCAMU*FFIN (8.) a ſorry, mean, vile] meddle, *' wh 
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RAISED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
RAVSER (S.) In Carpentry, is the front board 


RAY 

RAINBOW (S.) a meteor in a ſemi-circular} 
form, and party coloured, exhibited in a 
rainy or watry ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the refraction of his rays in the drops of 
falling rain; it is obſerved that the rainhboww 
never appears but where it rains in the ſun- 
ſhine 5 it may be artificially repreſented by 
cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, 
thro' which the ſun ſhining, ſhews a bow 
to the beholder ſtanding between the ſun and 
the drops; the moon, when in its full, will 
alſo ſometimes occaſion a rainbow after the 
fame manner as the ſun, ſaving that the 
colours will not be ſo ſtrong and diſtinct; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 
occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the wind 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 
carries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays fall- 
ing upon them are refracted, only theſe have 
not their colours ſo ſtrong and lively as the 
others. 
AI'N-DEER (S.) a fort of ſtag very common 
in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed both to draw their ledges, 
which they will do with prodigious ſwiftneſs 
over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c. 

The leather commonly uſed for the covering 
of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agreeable 
ſcent, vulgarly called Ruſſia leather, is the 


hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a particular 


manner, 

RAINY (A.) moiſt or wet with rain; alfo 
the time or weather when it actually does 
rain, &c, 

RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 
vance ; alſo to levy or colle& money by way 
of tax, &. In War, to raiſe a fiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
army had made before or round a town, and 
to march away from it, and thereby leave it 
at liberty to act and do as uſual, 


moted, lifted up, &c. 


that ſtands upon the edge to ſupport the 
board, flat board or ſtep; alſo the name of 
a ſmall tick that is put a- ſlant into the hole 
with a ball upon it, which being ſtruck upon 
the end, cauſes a ball to Ny or jump up, in 
order to be ſtruck with a ſtick, ready in the 
hand of him that did the former act; allo a 
builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of 
another, | | 
RAVSINS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or in ovens, 
brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 
Into puddings, mince-pies, &c. - 
RATSTY or RE'STY (A.) an ill-natured diſ- 
poſition in a horſe, &c. that will neither go 
backward or forward, when he ſhould ; al- 
a ſtubbcrn, ſurly, poſitive, ungovernable 
temper, | ; 
RAITING or RATING (S.) laying, put- 
ting or Veeping hemp, flax, timber, &c. 


| 


| 
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RAM 
ſeaſon or make them fit for uſe; alſo ſcold- 
ing at, or finding fault with any thing or 
perſon, 
RAKE (S.) an inftrument in Huſbandry, with 
wooden cr iron teeth, to gather hay, 
' &c, together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered 
about; and in Ship-building, it is ſo much 
of a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond 
both ends of the keel ; and ſometimes itis an 
inſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw the 
dirt in the highways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, &c. CE 
RAKE, RA'KE-HELL or RA'/KE-SHAME 
(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
debauched ſpendthrift, thief, whore-maſter, 
Ec. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weeds, graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c, into heaps, 
RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
heaps, & c. with a proper inflrument, alſo to 
be very ſaving or covetous, c. 
RA'KER (S.) one that gathers graſs, hay, dirt, 
&. together in a heap; alſo the ſcavenger 
or perſon that cleans the ſtreets. 
RA'KISH (A.) looſe, diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 2 f 
RA'/KISHNESS (S.) following bad company, 
committing diſorderly, drunken,  debauched 
actions, living a wicked, extravagant life. 
RA'LEIGH, RA'YLEGHorRA'GHLEY(S.) 
a pretty town, of great antiquity, in Efex, 
being an ancient. honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a court leet and baron 
of range prerogatives; its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſyred miles. | 5 
RALLER (S.) joaking, jeſting, playing up- 
on words, reproving a fault in a merry an 
diſguiſed manner. , 
RA'LLY (V.) to collect and put in order troops 
that are put to flight, and cauſe them to fight 
again ; and to banter, joke, ſport, or play 
with words ; alſo to reprove for a fault in a 
merry way. 
RAM (S.) a he or male ſheep. _ | 
RAM (V.) to drive or force any thing down 
by main force, to puſh, thruſt, or beat. 
RA/'MADAN or RA/MAZAN (S.) the ninth 
month in the Turkiſh year, which is compo- 
ſed only of 12 lunar months, whereof this 
anſwers ſucceſſively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Turks are forbid 
to eat, drink, or lie with their wives from 
break of day till ſun-ſetting, which is ſigni- 
fied by the lighting of lamps upon the-towers 
of their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in feaſting 3 they do moſt, of 
their buſineſs in the night, and ſleep in the 
day, upon account of the excefſive heats; 
they call this month holy and ſacred, and 
affirm that the gates of paradiſe are dpen all 
this month, and the gates of hell ſhut; it is 
an unpardonable crime to drink wine during 


while green, in a pond or running water, to 


this month, q 
1 RAMBLE | 


RAM 

RA'MBLE ow .) to wander up and down from 
place to place, without determining to ſtay, 
or finiſh the jonrney at any particular time or 
place; to go a wantoning or aftray. 

RA'MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled or undeter- 
mined irregular journey, or a wanton and 
extravagant going from place to place, 

RA'MBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or irre- 
gular traveller from one place to another, 


RAMBOO'SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd, 


fantaſtick mixture of various liquors together, 
ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c. 
more for pleaſure than uſe, 
 RAMIFICA/TION (S.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 


mall veins out of a large one; and in Paint- 


ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. 

RA/MISH (A.) of a ſtrong, offenſive ſmell, 
like a fox, goat, or ram. 


RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down 


piles, ſtones, or the charges in guns, &c. 

RAMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, jumping girl, 
one that delights in boys exerciſes rather than 
girls toys. 

RAMP (V.) to play the hoiden, to jump, 
ſport, or exceed the modeſty of girls in ex- 
ternal behaviour, to friſk or play at all ſorts 
of gambols, | 

RA'MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 

_. wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when he ſtands 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his 
Hinder feet, 
Tight line with them. 


RAMpART or RA'/MPIER (s.) in Forrif-| 


cation, is the great maſſy bank of earth rai- 
ſed about a place to receive and reſiſt the 
enemy's great ſhot, and cover the buildings ; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 
paign; it is not to be above three fathoms 
High, and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs 
more earth be taken out of the ditch, than 
can. otherwiſe be ſtowed; the rampart of 
half moons is the better for being low, that 
the muſkets of the defendants may the better 
reach to the bottom of the ditch ; but ſtill it 
muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded 
by the covert way; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 
next houſes, 

RAMSEY (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the weſt fide from 
the firm ground almoſt two bows ſhot, by 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal- 
Jow river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 
years with great pains and coſt, a firm cauſe- 
way is made, almoſt two miles in length ; it 
is a good country town, which was formerly 
noted for its fine abbey ; its market is weekly 

on Saturday ; diſtant from London 55 com- 

uted, and 67 meaſured miles. 

RA'MS-HEAD (S.) a ſort of warlike engine, 
formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 
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RA'NATITES (S.) a ſe& among the Jer, lants, 
that worſhipped frogs, becauſe God uſe hy the 
chem as an inſtrument of his wrath againg NA NSA 
Pharach, imagining God to be pleaſed with houſe 0 
this ſuperſtition. take av 
RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an ill fl. advanta 
vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe, RANSO. 


RA'NCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con- 
cealed and fecret grudge treaſured up in the 


or cond 
perſon ſ 


heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to he crimes) 
revenged. RANSO 
RA/NCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, an. captive 
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gry, carrying reſentment long upon an ol} 
grudge, difference, or quarrel, 
RA'NCOUR OUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, te. 
venge, anger, ill will, or a ſettled diſpoſition 
or diſſatisfa&tion at a perſon or thing. 
RAND (S.) that part of the ſhoe where the 
ſeam is ſewed ; alſo that piece of leather that 
covers and incloſes the wooden heel of a m 
or woman's ſhoe, | 
RA'NDOM (A.) irregular, without care, ain, 
or deſign, at all adventures, &c. In Gur. 
nery, all ſhots made when the piece forms an 
angle with the horizon, and does not lie 
point-blank, are called random ſhots, 
RANGE (V.) to put in order or diſpoſe an 
army, &c. into proper ranks, &c, fit for 
battie ; alſo to wander or rove from place to 
place without a ſettled determined place to 
finiſh the journey at, 
RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing put 


in order for the buſineſs intended; alſo the lence 
" grate in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, boil, RAPE 
&c. alſo a beam that is placed between two to 
horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery, the path whic 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from its 3 
0 


departure from the mouth of the cannon to 
the place where it lodges or firſt ſtrikes, lenc 


when it moves freely without any ſtoppage or drie 
hindrance till its force is ſpent. or Þ 
RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into call 
proper order for the purpoſe deſigned. RAP 
RANGER (S.) one that has the care of a park The 
or foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go thro' the 
and ſee whether any of the game has diſpark- fore 
ed themſelves, and to drive them back, allo har 
to preſent all treſpaſſes committed to the next ny 
foreſt court; alſo one who roves or wanders NI 
from place to place. ; ; hat 
RANK (A.) ſtrong, ill-ſcented, ſtinking, noi- _ 
ſome, &c. alſo corn or graſs, &c. growing NA“ 
very thick and cloſe together. os 
RANK (S.) a row or regular line of any num- A' 
ber of perſons or things; and in Military 4 2 
Aﬀairs, is the ſtrait line that the foldiers f 
that compoſe a battalion or ſquadron make, 1 
as they ſtand ſide by ſide lengthways. 
RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowly, a little of 
ill- ſcented, inclining to ſink, Pe 
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RAP 


(V.) to feſter, grow ſore, cor- 


E 
3 alſo to grow or ſmell ſtrong or 


rupt, &C, 


&c, 

NEN Ss (S.) frowfineſs, offenſiveneſs of 

ſmell, noiſomeneſs; alſo the growing of graſs, 
lants, &c. too cloſe and thick, occaſioned 

by the over richneſs of the ſoil, 

Ns ACK (V.) to examine or look the whole 
houſe or bundle over, to rifle, plunder, or 
take away whatever is thought agreeable or 
advantageous. 1 pg 

RANSOM (S.) a certain ſum of money paid, 
or condition performed, in order to releaſe a 
perſon from captivity, either of war, debt or 
crimes, &c, - | 

RANSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. | 

RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 
like a drunken or mad perſon, 

RANT (S.) a bragging, pretending or affirming 
ſomething beyond nature or probability. 

RANTER (S.) one who ſings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impoſſibilities; alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the time 
of the grand rebellion in England, called the 
family of fin, | | | 

RANTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a hide- 


ous noiſe by crying, and is very troubleſome | 


to dreſs, clean, or manage. 

RAP (V.) to ſtrike or hit a perſon a gentle 
blow on the head, fingers, &c. with a ſmall 
ſtick; alſo to ſwear grievouſiy when in a 
paſſion. 

RAP (S.) a ſtroke or blow. 

RAPA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, covetous, defirous 
of taking away another's property, &c. 

RAPA/CIOUSNESS or RAPA CIT V(S.) vio- 
lence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, ravenouſneſs. 

RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or woman 
to carnal copulation againſt her will, for 
which crime the old puniſhment in England 
was loſs of eyes and ſtones ; it is now death 
alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by vio- 
lence ; alſo the wood or ftalks of grapes when 
dried, and the fruit picked off; alſo a diviſion 
or part of a county, which in ſome places is 
called a hundred. ; | | 

RA'PHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
Theological Diviſions of the Angels, he is one of 
the ſeven arch-angels, that are continually be- 
fore the throne of God, and are always at 
hand to perform his commands, as appears at 
large by the hiſtory of Tobit. | 

RAPID (A.) violent, boifterous, quick, ſwift, 

paty, like a torrent of e 
il | | 

RA'PIDNESS or RAPTDITY (S.) ſwiftneſs, 

violence, haſty or quick in motion, &c. 


| 


7 2 (S.) a long ſword worn by Spaniar 4 | 
S | 


RA'PINE (S.) violence, robbery, theft, pil- 
laging in war, &c. . _ 
RAPPAREE'S (S.) any ſet of people that 
openly and violently rob all they can over- 


' 


q 


ö 


RAS = 


RA!PPER (s.) a notorious br great lie, an ea 


or thundering ſort of ſpeech, &c. ' 

RA'PSODY (S.) a collecting or repeating a 

great number of fragments or compoſitions - 

relating to different ſubjects; alſo a tedious, 
dry ſpinning out a diſcourſe to a troubleſome 
engt h. . 

RA/PTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatching or taking 
away of a thing or perſon ; alſo the ſudden 

exceſs of joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction that a 
perſon falls into upon hearing of ſomething 
exceedingly pleaſing or advantageous, &c. and 
in Pcetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or fire of a 
poet in his compoſitions, ' 

RA'PTUROUS (A.) delightful, pleaſing, ra- 

viſhing with joy, &c. 5 

RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, ſingular, e- 

ſpecially in extraordinary performances; and 

in Philoſophy, it ſignifies a medium that is 
very thin, or that has many or large inter- 
ſtices between its parts. | 

RAREFA'/TTION(S.) the expanding of a body 
ſo, as to make it take up much more ſpace 
than it did before, as water being raiſed into 
a ſteam by fire, &c. 

RA'REFY (V.) to make thin, as in thick, 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to re- 
duce the air to quite another temperature by 
means of heat, | 

RA/RITY or RA'RENESS (S.) ſomething 
very curious, beautiful or uncommon ; alſo 
fleſh not well boiled or roaſted ; alſo the thin- 
neſs of the air, &c. | 

RA/SCAL (S.) a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, a 
cheat, thief, &c. | | 

RASCA'LITY or RA'SCALNESS (S.) any. ' 
ſort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 
lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more un 
tivated part of the people, the ſcum or 
rabble. | 

RASE (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c. alſo 
any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted out, ſo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read. | 

RASH (A.) unadviſed, fooliſh, haſty, thought-- 
leſs, precipitate, &c. : | 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhews-1tſelf in the 
ſkin, by an innumerable number of. ſmall. 
pimples, &c. 

RA/SHER (S.) a thin lice of 
order to be broiled or fried. 

R A/SHNESS(S.) unadviſedneſs, over-haſtineſs, 
thoughtleſſneſs, &c. 

RA'SIN, RA/SONor MARKET-RA'SIN(S.) 

a ſmall town in Lincolnſhire, near the ſpring 

head of a little muddy river, called the Aulam, 

which abounds with very good eels ; its 
market is weekly on Tuelday ; diſtant from 
po 114 computed, and 140 meaſured 


bacon cut in 


es. | 
RA/SOR or RA/ZOR (S.) an inſtrument made 
of the beſt ſort of ſteel finely tempered, and 
very thick on the back, thin on the edge, 
and ground hollow. | 


50 wer, &c. 
1 


You (S.) a coarſe-tooth'd file, uſed to eut 


away 


J 
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ray wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat file 
with 'a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting a 
ſmoothing-iron, which the bakers uſe to rub 
off the cruſt of their loaves with. 
RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 
even, 
RA'SP-HOUSE (S.) a priſon or place of pu- 
niſhment in Holland, like our Bridewell, for 
ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are obliged 
to raſp logwood for their living, &c. 
 RA/SURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blotting 
any thing out, or pulling down, &c, 
RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged vermin, 


that very much infeſts iP, barns, malt- | 
The | 


houſes, bake-houſes, butchers, &c. 
phyficians are faid to have paid a great vene- 
| ration to theſe animals; the Egyptians in 
their hieroglyphicks, repieſented deſtruction 
by a rat; alſo a drunken ftrolling perſon 
taken up by the watch, and carried to the 
Compter by the conſtable, till the morning, is 
called a rat. 
T ſmell a rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect 
ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a 
erſon. 
RAT'AN (S.) a piece of ſmall Idan cane, uſed 
do beat boys with at ſchool, &c, 
RATE (S.) a determinate value or price that any 
goods are, or may be charged at ; alſo a tax or 


| impoſition laid upon perſon's houſcs or goods; 
alſo the ſize of a ſhip of war is called the firſt, | 


ſecond, &c. rates. 

RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods at 
a certain price; alſo to chide, brawl, or ſcold 
at a perſon for faults committed really or ima- 


inarily. | 
RAS EABLE (A.) any thing that may be valued 


or charged at a certain rate or price. 
RATHER (Part.) to chuſe, or be more in- 
clined to one thing than another, 


RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or con- 


" firming ſomething done by another. 
MTF (V.) to approve or confirm any thing 
by a publick act. 


RA'TIO (S.) in a Mathematical Senſe, is the | 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 


_ pared to one another according to quantity; it 
is alſo called reaſoa or proportion. 
RATIO*'CINABLE (A.) any thing that is done 
regularly according to the dictates of reaſon, or 
that hath the uſe of reaſon. 
RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſ- 
ute, weigh, conſider, 


RA'TION(S.) ſo much proviſion, ammunition, 


or forage as is allowed to one man in an army, 


which for a foot ſoldier is a pound and a half | 
| 


of bread a day. 
RA'TIONABLE or RA'TIONAL (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe of reaſon 
and acts accordingly. 5 
RATIONALE (S.) an expoſition of ſome doc- 
trine or opinion; alſo a ſacerdotal veſtment 
worn by the Fw; high prieſt. | 
RATTIONALIST (S.) one that acts upon the 
principles of reaſon; and among the Di- 


4 


RAV 
wines, it is one that prefers reaſon to rew!, 
tion. a 
RA/TIONALNESS or RATIONA'LITY(; 

reaſonableneſs, probability, &c. L 

RA'*TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that mate 
the ſteps to go up the ſhrouds and puttock, 
and fo to the top-maſt ſhrouds in great hip; 
when they are made they repreſent a ladder 

RA'T-TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe whoſe l 
has no hair upon it; alſo ſpolæe of thoſe vor. 
ſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, and hangs in 

long ſtraight lines. 

n to brag, hoaſt, make a vin 
noiſe or thumping ; to talk idly and imore. 
bably, &c. de —— 1 

RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, ty 

pleaſe children; alſo a noify, talkative, empty 

fellow. | 

RA'VAGE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, * plunder, 

1 ſpoil ruin, &c, _ | 
A'VAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, mi 

t blo, | | . 1 3 

RAVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly, to 
be light-headed, mad or diftracted, 

RA'VEL (V.) to unweave, or pull out the 

thread of any thing knit or ſlightly wore, 


point of a baſtion with the flanks cut off, a 
| confiſting only of two faces, which make an 
angle ſaliant ; it is placed before a curtain to 
cover the oppoſite flanks of the two next baf- 
ö tions, er to cover a bridge and gate, being al- 
ways beyond the moat; the ſoldiers commonly 
| call it a half-moon, | 
RA'VEN or RA'VIN (V.) to devour or de- 
ſtray greedily ; to covet, ſnatch, gr ſeize upon 
violently, &c. | f 
RA'VENGLASS (S.) a well- built maritime 
| town in Cumberland, ſeated between the ri- 
vers Ert, Efe and Mute, which, together 
with the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of tae 
town; the meeting of the Mute and Efe 
forms a very good harbour, which encourages 
ſeveral ſhips and barks to carry on a tolerable 
trade ; its, market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 214 computed, and 272 
meaſured miles. 

RAWENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, cove- 
* tous, &c, ; 
RAVING, (A.) mad, delirious, in a violent 
paſſion, '&c. ; 
RA'/VISH (V.) to take or ſnatch any thing 
away by violence; alſo to deflower a virgin, or 
force a woman to carnal copulation againſt her 
conſent ; allo to delight or pleaſe exceeding)y, 
to tranſport or elevate the mind with joy, 
ſatisfaction or wonder. 

RA VISHINGNEss (S.) delightſomeneſs, plea- 
ſantneſs, joyfulneſs, &c. 
RA/VISHMENT (S.) the act of violently com- 
pelling a woman to copulation ; alſo a raptute, 
or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, or ſatisfaction; 
in Lau, it is the taking away a woman, t 
heir in ward. 8 


Err (A.) in Heraldry, is a term for? 
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RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the | 
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SAW (A.) the quality of meat undreſſed ; alſo 
RA/WNESS (S.) the condition of fleſh with the 


RAY (S.) 2 beam of the ſun or a ſtar, repreſent- 


147 i or YNTIP-RAY'MI (S.) a ſolemn 


+ all the 


family. They all prepared themſelves for 


and no fire was ſuffered to be kindled in the 


ple, whereinto the Tra alone, with the 


animals made in ſilver and gold; and after 


RAYONNANT (A.) in Heraldry, cafting or 
REACH (S.) the ſpace or diſtance that a perſons 


line or thing can get or attain to; alſo the 


is the river Thames, - 
REACH (V.) to ſtretch out the hand, and 


ES 
wolf half reared, and juſt ready to leap or 


ſaring upon his prey. 
a perſon unſkilful in art or ſcience, &c. 


ſkin off; alſo meat, &c. undreſſed ; alſo the 
condition of a perſon unqualified in any buſi- 
neſs, art, or ſcience, 


ing a line; alſo the luſtre or brightneſs of a 


feaſt which the ancient Tncas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of 
the ſun ; this ſolemnity was performed in 
the month of June after the ſolſtice, when 
and officers of the army, 
and all the curacas, or great lords, of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in the city, the 
king began the ceremony, as being the ſon 
of the ſun, and chief prieſt, although they 
had always another chief prieſt, of the royal 


this feaſt by a faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtained from their wives, 


city; the faſt being ended, the Ynca being 
followed by al! the princes of the blood, 
and lords of the court, went into the great 
iazza of Cuſco, and there turning towards 
the eaſt, and being all bare-footed, they 
waited for the rifing of the ſun ; as ſoon 
as they perceived it, they worſhipped the 
ſame; then the king holding a great golden 
bowl in his hand, drank to the ſun, and af- 
terwards gave it to thoſe of the royal fa- 
mily to drink ; the curacas drank another 
liquor prepared by the veſtal virgins, or 
prieſteſſes of the ſun ; this ceremony being 
finiſhed, they all returned towards the tem- 


princes of the blood, entered, there to offer 
to the ſun divers golden veſſels, and ſeveral 


that the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, which 
were lambs or ſheep ;z and ſo the whole cere- 
mony ended with extraordinary feaſtings and 


rejoicings. 


darting forth beams. 


extent of a perſon's capacity or underſtanding; 
and in the Sea Language, it is the diftance of 
any two points of land which bear to one 
another in a rightline, and is principally uſed 
in navigable rivers, as ung ang} Green- 
wich-Reach, Long-Reach, Chelſea Reach, &c. 


take any thing from off a ſhelf, &c. alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
any propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtrive or 
endeavour, or to have mctions that excite 
yomiting, &c, 83 : | 


XR. E A 
RE- ACTION (S.) the reciprocal action that 


they meet each other, which is more or lefs, 
as the motion is greater or leſſer. . 
READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
engraved, or printed; alſo to direct how to 
put into the loom any figure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſs the 
ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work of a 
weaver, f 
REA DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly 
reſtrained to thoſe who read or phnounce 
lectures upon law, phyſick, philoſophy, &c. 
in univerſities, colleges, inns of court, &c, 
alſo thoſe miniſters in churches, whoſe pe- 
culiar buſineſs is to read the prayers gr common 
ſervice, &c. 35.2, +6 -% i 


READINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, dex- 
trouſneſs, willingneſs, | "x 
REA/DINGS (S.) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſeript or 
text ought to be read in ; alſo commentaries, 
expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law text or books, 


&c. | 2 
RE-AD MISSION (S.) the permitting or ad- 

mitting a perſon again to act and do what he 

had voluntarily laid down, or was diſcharged 

from. Wy | 
REA/DY (A.) willing, inclined, or defirous 

to do any thing ; alſo expert, quick, per- 
: ted; Ge; ; 

To make ready, to prepare matters or 
things fcr the reception or execution of a- 
nother, | 8 

REAL (A.) true, actual, directly contrary to 
imaginary or ſuppoſitious. . 

REA'LITY-or RE/ALNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſitive matter of fact, the actual exiſ- 
tence or being of any thing. - 

REALVZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 


thing for truth. | | 

REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
ſovereign prince. 

REAM (S.) a parcel of paper conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that fo 
many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a com- 

mon impreſſion, conſiſting of five hundred 
booth 6 E-; 

RE-ANIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
any thing that was dead; alſo to put freſh 
courage, life, or vigour into a perſon. or 
thing. FR 

REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in corn, 
hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit or advan- 
tage of any thing at any time, 

REA/PER G5 one that mows or cuts down 
corn, graſs, &c. | 

REAR (V.) to build up, ere, nouriſh, pre- 


ſerve, or keep from harm ; in Hunting, to 
| diſlodge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; — 
1 ä . when 


any two bodies have one upon another, when 
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any being or thing; to ſuppoſe or admit any 
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Ehen s horſe riſes ſo high on his hinder feet! 


as to endanger his falling backward or coming 
over, he is ſaid to gear an end. 

REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 

company of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips; &c. 

REAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commander of the 
third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. 

REAR-GUARDS (S.) hat part of an army 
which follows the main body to hinder or ſtop 
deſerters. 

RE-ASCE'ND (V.) to mount or go up again 
from whence a perſon came down, 


NEA SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 


weight and confiders the nature and property 
of things, and makes conclufions aceordingly, 
and alſo diſtinguifhes between good and evil; 
in Mathematicis, it is the ſame with ratio; 
4 which ſee. 
REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute any point, to 
diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. 
REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules of 
reaſon, juſt, right, and fit to be done. 
REA'SONABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equity, &c. 
RE-ASSE*'MBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet to- 
gether again. | 
RE-ASSPGN (V.) to aſſign or make any thing 
over again. 
RE-ASSU ME (V.) to take up a thing that has 
been laid down before 


RE-ASSUTMPTION (s.) a taking or affuming | 


the ſame ſhape, ſtation, or condition as a per- 
ſon had once laid down. 5 
RE-ATTA'/CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTTZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been baptized. 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut inte hollows or chan- 
nels ; alſo to check, blunt, &c, in Com- 
werce, it 1s to diſcount or repay money before 
the time agreed upon, for which the re- 
| egiver allows the payer ſo much as the intereſt 
of the ſum paid would amount to at the 
rate agreed upon for the time the note or 
contract is yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is 
the inſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an 
eſcuteheon. 


REBATE or REBA!TEMENT (S.) in Archi- 


tefFure, is the cutting channels or flutings in 
columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it is 
the fum abated out of a parcel of money due 
at a diſtant time, for paying it down imme- 
diately ; alſo the diminution of figures in a 
coat of arms, 
REBEL. (S.) one that takes up arms againſt his 
lawful prince or government, or that is obſti- 
nately diſobedient to his parents, maſters, or 
ſuperiors. | 


REBE'L (V.) to riſe in arms againft a lawful | 


ince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 
and diſobedient to parents, maſters, or ſu- 


periors. | | 
REBE'LLION (S.) originally meant the rifing 
up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms 


that had been conquered, in order te regain 


ES - 
their liberty ; but it is now applied to 
traiterous or open taking up of = Fre 

any lawful prince or government; and allo the 
ſtubborn and undutitul behaviour of children 
to their parents, and of ſervants to their maſter 
and ſuperiors, 

REBE'LLIOUS (A.) a ſtubborn, diſobediegt 
reſiſting lau ful authority, or hatching er con. 
triving miſchief againſt any lawful govenn- 
ment, 

REBOU'ND (V.) to leap, bounce, or jump up 
again, after having been thrown upon the 
ground, &c. as a marble being toſſed upon a 
pavement, a ball ſtruck or thrown againſt 3 

{ wall, Ec. 8 

REBU TFF (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, if. 
dain. &c. of 

REBU'FF (S.) the refufing an inferior ſuit by a 
ſuperior with ſcorn 3 a poſitive denial, o 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdainful, or 

| angry anſwer, 

REBUILD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, . 
lace, &c. that had been pulled or burnt down, 
or anyother way deſtroyed. 

REBU'/KE(V.) to chide, find fault with, check, 
reprove, &c. | 

RE'BUS (S.) an hieroglyphick or enigmatick 

repreſenta:ion of ſomething, with explana- 

tory motto's of words added to it, for the 
fuller and perfecter underſtanding the deſign 
or intent of the author; in Heraldry, it is 
fuch a coat as bears an alluſion to the ſur- 
name of a perſon, as three eagles for Eagles 
on, three caſtles for Caſtleton, Tc. 

RECA'L (V.) to call back or over-again, asif 
a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſador at a 
foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 

RECANT (v.) to deny or unſay what a perſon 
had formerly ſaid, done, or wrote, 

RECANTA'TION (S.) a diſowning what has 
formerly been ſaid or done, or acknowledging 
that to be wrong, which heretofore was main- 
tained to be right. 

| RECAPA'/CITATE (V.) to enable a perſon 

| again to do what he formerly uſed to do, but 
for want of ability had lately left it off. 

RECAPTTULATE (v.) to ſum up briefly the 
heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe. _ 

RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall back, retire, 
or depart from what had been before promiſed, 
done, or faid, | 

RECEVPT (S.) the act of taking in, or re- 
ceiving any thing whatever; alſo a memo- 
randum in writing, wherein is acknow- 
ledged the payment of a ſum of money, or 
the delivery of goods, &c. alſo directions 
for the making or compounding a remedy 

for diſcafes, or the method of making wine, 

- ink, oc. | 

RECETV ABLE (A.) any thing that is to be, or 
may be received. 

RECEIVE (v.) to take into poſſeſſion from 
another; alſo to lodge or entertain a perſon ; 
alſo to bear, ſuſtain, er ſuffer the aftronts or 


injuries of ethers, R- 
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REC 


R (S.) an officer appeinted to take 
or 12 * that is or ſhall be due 


* of which the air is drawn, and 


within which animals, & c. are put to ſhew 
che ſeveral experiments. 


RECENT (A.) new, freſh, juſt done, lately, 


ox of a ſhort ſtanding. 


xECE/PTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 
| pointed for the reception of a perſon, goods, 


cattle, &c. alſo a hiding or lurking hole for 
ill purpoſes. | 


RECE/PTION (s.) the kind or ill uſage that a 


perſon gives or receives from another; alſo 
the receiving any thing. | \ 


RECE/PTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fit 


to receive perſons or things, 


RECE'SS or RECESSION (s.) a retreating, 


going back, or withdrawing ; alſo a place of 
retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Aftronomy. 
the going back of the equinoctial points every 
year about 50 ſeconds, occaſioned by the axis 
of the earth's ſwerving from that paralleliſm 
with the ſun, that it apparently keeps with 
itlelf, during the whole time of its annual re- 
volution. 


RECHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Jeros, 


founded by Rechab the father of Jonadab, 
whoſe original or the time when he lived is 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt, 
er at leaſt a Levite; others imagine that they 
were only attendants in the temple, and 
waited upon the priefts and Lewites, the de- 
ſcendants of the Kenites, who were derived 


from Midian, ſon of Cuſh, who was of the 


iſſue of Hobah or of Foot the father of 
Zipporab, the wife of Moſes, who entered 
into the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead Sea; they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Iſraelites only by their 
retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes 3 ſome have thought that 
. Fethro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 
and that Fonadab, one of his deſcendants, 
made a new order, and enjoined his poſterity 
neither to drink wine nor dwell in houſes, to 
low no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to dwell intents all their lives; 
this _— did not oblige all the Nenites, 
but only the particular deſcendants of Jona- 


dab, which they continued to obſerve 300 


years ; in the laſt year of the reign of Je- 
briakim king of Fudah, Nebuchadnezzar com- 
Ing to befiege Feruſalem, the Rechabites were 
forced to leave the country, and to take re- 
fuge in the city, yet however without quit- 
ting their cuſtom of lodging in tents ; during 
this ſiege, Feremiah was commanded by God 
to cauſe the Rechabites to enter into the tem- 
ple, and to offer them wine to drink, which 
he did accordingly, but they remained ſted- 
fait in their ancient perſuaſion, and refuſed; 


&c. alſo the large glaſs in an air- | 
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upon which the prophet ſets before the 

raelites the ute biene of their _ 

© from God, and doing contrary to his com- 
mandments, and 'ſhews them how ſtedfaſt 
the Rechabites were to the inſtitutions of their 

founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere re- 
ftraints upon them, „ 

RECHA/NGE (S.) a ſecond payment of tha 

price of exchange, or rather the price of a 
new exchange due upon a bill of exchange, 

to refund the bearer by the drawer or endorſer x 

alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on board a ſhip, 
to ſupply any accident that may happen in 
2 cordage, tackle, &c. of that already in 
uſe. 

RECHA RGE (S.) a charging again of any 
piece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire - arms, to be 
ready for uſe. | 

RE/CHLESS (A.) carelefs, negligent, improvi- 
dent, &c, : 

RECIPE (S.) a phyfical receipt, or phyſician's 
preſcription. | 

RECIPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
_ or appointed to contain or receive any 
thing. 

RECT PROC AL. (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 
terchangeable, any thing that affects different 
parties equally. : 

RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
or interchanging. 

RECITAL or RECITATTION (S.) a naming 

or repeating the particulars of which any 

e confiſts, a pronouncing or ſaying by 

cart, 8 

RECITATIVE (A.) ſomething relating to 2 

recital z and in Mufick, it is a ſort of ſpealæ - 

ing in a plain but muſical ſinging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 
at reading the pſalms, confeflion, creed, 

&c, and particularly uſed at the rehearſing 

or acting dramatick performances in ope- 

ras, &c. 

REC FTE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, to 
enumerate or particularize. 

RE CKON (V.) to compute, value, caft up, 
or account; alſo to judge, think, or ima- 
gine. | 

RE'CKONING (S.) the adjuſting an accompt 3 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &c, 
alſo the accompt itſelf ; and in Navigation, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's way, - 

whereby to know where ſhe is, and how 

| ſhe has run, &c, 4 

RECLATM (V.) to call back, to amend, to 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; alſo te 
grow better, and leave off vicious courſes, 

RECLINA'TION (S.) a leaning or bending 
backwards, a term principally uſed in dial» 
ling, and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean 

' backward from a vertical plane. 

RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the 
world; and chiefly fpoke of nuns, monks, 
&c, that live in in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
and are not at liberty to go in and out at 
pleaſe, i 


— 
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thing afreſh after it had lain ſtill for ſome 


RECOMME!NDATIVE or RECOMMEN- 
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RECLU'SION (S.) a retiring from the world, 
to live in a loneſome place, or religious 

| houſe. | 

RECO'/GNISANCE or RECO'GNIZANCE 
(S.) a bond or obligation upon 1ecord, acknow- 
ledged in ſome court of record, before ſome 
judge, teſtifying the re:ogniſor to owe to the 
recogniſcee a certain ſum of money, 

RECOGN VSE or RECOGNYTZE (V.) to own 
or acknowledge ; alſo to take notice or know - 
ledge of a perion or thing. 

RECOGNISEF/ or RECOGNTZER (S.) the 
perſon that is bound in a bond or recogni- 
ſance to another, | | 

RECOGNUYTION (S.) an acknowledgment, 
examination, or review, 

RECOVL (V.) to fall back, give way, to 
draw or run backward as a gun does when 
fired, 

RECOTLL (S.) the motion or running back of a 
gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the ſtarting 

or flying back of any thing. 

RECOIN (V.) to melt down old or broken 
coin, and to coin it over again, as when the 
broad and clip'd money was called in. 

RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethink one's ſelf, or 
call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 
out of one's mind, or that was forgotten; to 
ſummon or gather things together again that 

are ſcattered, | 

RECOLLE'CTION (S.) a manner or mode of 
thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or 
ideas that were forgct are again brought to 

mind and viſible to the perception, memory, 
or underſtanding. 

RFE'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
Franciſcan friars. 


RECOMMENCE (V.) to begin a ſuit or 


time. | 
RECOMME'ND (V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to or before another with the ad- 
vantage of a good character, in order to in- 
duce the perſon to whom the recommendation 
is made, to favour, encourage, or employ the 
undertaking or perſon, | 
RECOMME'NDABLE (A.) that deſerves en- 
couragement, that is worthy of praiſe. 
RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an offering, com- 
mending, praiſing, or ſetting forth a perſon 
or thing to advantage, 


 DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves to 
promote a perſcn's intereſt, or render him 
acceptable, &c. 5 
RECOMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward gi- 
ven for ſome ſervice done. N 
RE'COMPENCE (V.) to reward, requite, or 
make a perſon ſatisfaction or amends for 
ſomething already done. | 
RECOMPO'/SE (V.) in Printing, it is to com 
' poſe or ſet a page, &c. over again; in Phy- 
fick, it is to give ſuch medicine as may cauſe 
the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleeding, 


——_—— 


; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evidence, 


RECOVERY (S.) a getting ſomething aga 


"FEE 
RECONCILE (V.) to compoſe differency, « 
make thoſe AM, that hs before- at "= 
ance ; to interpret .or explain ſeeming con- 
tradictions. 

RECONCPFLEABLE (A.) that may be accoust- 
ed for, a capableneſs of being made friends, or 
reconciled. | ; 

RECONCILIA'TION or RECONC]L. 
MENT (S.) the act of compoſing differen. 
ces, quarrels, or diſagreements, and makig 
thoſe friends that before were enemies, F 

RECO'NDITORY (S.) a ware-houſe or fog. 
houſe, a repoſitory or place to lay up goo ; 
&c. in. 

RECONDU CT (V.) to bring an army or ſin. 
gle perſon back again from any ſtrange plat 
or country where they were carried, 

RECONNOTTRE (V.) ia War, is the going 

to view and ſee the ſituation of a camp, &, 
in order to make a report thereof; at Sy, 
it is the coming ſo near a fleet, as to {e 
and diftinguiſh of what nation, ſtrength, &, 
It is. 

RECONVENTION (S.) among the Civilin, 
- a contrary action brought by the defer. 

ant. 

RECO'RD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memy- 
randum any proceedings, ſo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to upon 
any occaſion; alſo to fing like birds, or w 
play upon an inſtrument now commonly call 
the flute. 

RE CORD (S.) a memorial or thing entered by 
the authority of a court, to preſerve the ne- 

mory of any proceedings had upon any ſuit; 


RECORDER (S) a perſon well ſkilled in the 
laws, that the mayor or other chief magl- 
trate of a city or town corporate, having ju- 
riſdiction, or a court of records within hi 
precincts, takes or aſſociates to bimſelf for 
the better managing and executing matter 
of juſtice according to law ; alſo the ancient 
name of a muſical inſtrument now called tie 
flute. 

RECO'VER (V.) to reſtore to health one that 
4 fick ; alſo to get again any thing that u 
oſt. ; 

RECO'VERABLE (A.) any thing that may it 
reftored to its former condition, or that may 
be amended or improved, or that may be git 
or found again after having been toſt, or vel 
nigh ſpoiled. 


that had been loft ; the being amended e 
reſtored from a ſickneſs to a ſtate of health; 
in Lav, it is the obtaining any thing ſued fot 
by decree or judgment in law. | 
RECOUNT (V.) to recite, relate, or tell ts 
ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing lo 
to tell or count money over again. 
RECOU'RSE (S.) a refuge or application made 
' to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, or poi 
tion; alſo a paſſage, return, or going bac 


_ vomiting, Kc. 
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ences, tg f rſon, place, or thing; to quote a 

Ent wi. . =_ 15 authority; to appeal or ap- 

ning con · gly to a perſon for help, &c. | 
27/CREATE (V.) to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, de- 

e accounts light, refreſh, make merry, &c. 

»N Wr:CREA/TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
ven i ſatisfactory or pleaſing amuſement, &c. 
N ECREATTIVE (A.) pleaſing, divertive, a- 
5 . muſing, ſatisfactory, &c, 

« making AECREMENT (S.) any fort of ſuperfluous 

5 matter in the blood or body, or any of its 

e or lore. arts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled over 

up goods, F * and in Phyfick, the ſeveral juices ap- 
pointed by nature for particular uſes, which 

ny or ins are ſeperated in the ſevera] glands. 

ange ple R EMENTFTIOUs (A.) thick, muddy, 

we ll of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary. 

the prin 105 MINA TE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 

3 1 miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 

f oy 1 charging the accuſer with the ſame, or a greater 
rime, 

agth, te, MECRIMINA'TION S.) a re-charging or ex- 

Carta cuſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, by ac- 

the deten cuſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a greater 
crime. 

or mem RECRIMINA/T OR (S.) one thatrecriminates 

meas i or charges others with the ſame or greater 
A Fe 45 faults than he himſelf is charged with as an 
ide, or to excuſe for himſelf, 


RECRUDE/SCENCE (S.) a growing freſh, raw, 
or fore again after the wound, ulcer, &c. had 

ſeemingly been cured, &c. 5 

RECRUI'D (V.) to ſupply with what was 


only called 


entered by 
e the me 


any fult; wanting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupplying 
Slag f a defect. oY 
illed in the RU TTS (S.) any freſh ſupply, as in an 
ief mail Army, when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply 
having ju- the ceficiencies of deſerters, or of the killed, 
within his wounded, Ec. E : 
\imfelf fo RECTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſure is 
ag maten the quadrant of a circle, formed by the fall- 
the ancient Ing of two ſtraight lines, perpendicularly upon 
called the one another, 

RECTIFIABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
h one that amended or ſet to rights. i 
8 that va RECTIFICA/TION. (S.) an amending, im- 

proving, or ſetting to rights; and in Cb y- 
hat may le m/iry, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 
that may make them the purer; and in Matbematicls, 
may be git it is the finding a ſtraight line equal to a curved 
oſt, or vel a | | 

RECTIFIER (s.) one who amends ar puts 
hing again things to rights; and in Navigation it is an 
\mended or inſtrument contrived to determine the varia- 
of health; on of the compaſs, in order to rectify the 
ing ſued fot ſhip's way ofcourſe. 

RECTIFY (v.) to put things in order that 
or tell the were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
hing; alb ſti} a ſpirit a ſecond time to render it more 

pure 3 alſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
ation malt liptick.on-a material globe to the brazen 

or protet- meridian, &c. in Mathematicks, to find a 
going back lraight line equal to a curved one, or a plane 


*qual to a curved ſurface ; in Afrolegy it Ws | 


To love Recourſe, to bave the liberty of go- | | 


1 

to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſon's. birth 

to the true time. 

RECTILVNEAL or RECTILINEAR (A.) 
figures or angles made by the meeting together 
of right or ſtraight lines. | 

RE'CTITUDE or REC TTT (S.) upright- 
neſs, equity, Juſtice, honeſty ; alſo ſtraight» 
neſs or evennels, &c. 

RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director or ruler 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, wh 
office is to preach, adminiſter the ſacraments 
to, and viſit, inſtruct, and take care of the 
ſouls of his pariſhioners ; alſo the head or 
principal of a univerſity or college, and of a 
convent of Jeſuits, &c. | | 

RE/CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 
or ſpiritual living with all its rights, glebes, 


tythes, &c. ; 
RECU'MBENCE, RECU'MBENCY, or RE- 
CU'MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or re- 
lying upon a perſon or thing. 
RECUMBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 
thruſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 
RECUR (V.) to return, run, or come back 
again. | | 
RECU/RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNESS, or 
RECU*RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again. x 
RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVEDNESS, or 
RECURVIT (S.) a bending or being bent 
backwards, like the upper part of an S. 
RECU'SANCY (S. ) a diſſenting from, or non- 
conformity. with the ſtate, by not complying 
with certain conditions required by a govern- 
ment. . 
RECU'SANTS (S.) in a Lazo Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupremacy, 
and in a particular manner Reman. Catholicks,, 
though this has often been extended to Pro- 
teſtants of ſeveral Cenominations ſor diſſenting 
from the eſtabliſhed church, and holding thein 
religious meetings againſt the leave or conſent 
of the government. 
RECUYSSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back. | 
RED (S.) a well known ftrong colour, and one 
of the principal or primary colours of natural 
bodies, or rather an idea excited in the mine 
by the reflexion of the light falling in a parti» 
cular manner. h 
RE'DDING or READING (S.) in Berkfoire, 
is a very ancient town, and formerly very 
famous for its fine abbey z it is now a v 
large, wealthy, and handſome-built town, 
fituate on the river Kennet, but ſo near the 
Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 
the town-bridge, where are wha:fs to load 
and unload all ſorts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with London, and all ſorts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London; the town has three 
large churches, and two meeting-houſes; the 
Keimet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, Pos 


| 


* 


REDEE M (V.) to bring 


REDEEMABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty. 


ED 


dace, and particularly trout ; it was formerly 


very much inhabited by clothiers, but now 
there are but few; it has conſtantly ſent two 
members to parliament, and in the time of 
the abbey's flouriſhing has had parliaments 
held in the refectory; the election of mem- 
bers of parliament of this borough is in the 


mayor, aldermen and commonalty, ho 


are in all more than 600; it is governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, as many burgeſſes, 
with other officers ; it has a large market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 32 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 
REDDYITION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving again, 


reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and in 


Law, is the Judicial acknowledgment that 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the 
demandant, . 

RE DDLE or RU!/DDLE (S.) a fort of red foſ- 
fil tone, commonly called red chalk, uſed by 
painters to draw or ſketch out figures, which 
works are commonly called drawings. 


RED E (S.) an old word uſed by the Poets, and | 


articularly in Sternbold and Hophins's ver- 
kon of the pſalms, fignifying advice or 
counſel, SR | 

out of ſlavery, bon- 
. priſon, &c. to ranſom or ſet at li- 


REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 

laid, appropriated, or ſold conditionally, re- 
ſerving the equity of redemption. 

REDEE/MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 


_ chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &e. this name ; 


is given, by way of eminence, to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
Whole world; but in Mofes's Lazw, it was 
alſo given to him who had the right of re- 
demption in any inheritance, or even the 
perſon of a near kinſman, that may redeem 
it out of the hands of a ftranger, or of any 
ether Jezo that had bought it, without 
waiting for the ſabbatical year, when it re- 
turned of itſelf to the family that gry.” 


owned it. 


RE-DELIVER (S.) to give or deliver a thing | 


back again. 
RE-DELV/VERANCE (S.) a returning, ſur- 
rendering, exchanging, or giving a perſon or 
- thing back again that was taken captive, &c. 
RE- DEMAND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 
demand a thing again. * 
REDE'MPTION (S.) in Law, is a right that 
a ny perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſeſs, 
and enjoy again, an eſtate that has been ſold, 
mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, upon 
paying a certain ſum, or performing certain 


conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſetting 


perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 
vity, or priſon ; this was eſteemed one of the 
principal inftances of charity or generoſity a- 
mong the eos, and preferred to relieving 


_— 


the poor, er publick benefaRions, ſuch 1 


R E D 


building ſynagogues, repairing the fy; 
tions of town-walls, &c, becauſe * * 
circumſtance they conſidered their . 
men did not only want the convenience f 
life, but were under the abſolute command of 
infidels, and run a great hazard in their con. 
ſciences and religion; and if they coul ng 
+ ranſom all, they uſed to give the preference 
according to the regards of ſex, quality, ye 
and here generally a woman was preferred 1 
a man, aprieft to a Levite, and a Levin to 
Lay-Iſraelite, a Lay-Iſraelite to a proſch, | 
proſelyte to one manumiſed, and one manzmild 
to a ſlave ; if any man happened to he in 4 
Nate of captivity with his father, or 2 nb. 
bin, his inſtruct or, he was firſt to ran 
himſelf, and his rabbin, before his father; 
but if his mother happened to be in thy 
condition, ſhe was to be freed before cite 
of the other two; among the old Nun 
the offices of aſſiſtance and protection yer 
due, in the firſt place to parents, and in the 
ſecond to thoſe under guardianſhip, afte 
which relations, dependants, and gueſts wet 
to be ſerved. | 
REDE'MPTION OF CAPTIVES (S.) ani. 
litary order at firſt, and ſince a religious one, 
called alſo Notre Dame de la Mercy, founded 
by Peter Nolaſgue, and Raimond de Reclfur, 
and Perer king of Arragon ; the religious d 
this inſtitution, befides the three ordinay 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedienc, 
'make a fourth, to employ themſelves forthe 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained by the 
Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervitude, 
for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the ſerver 
popes have not only approved of this order, 
but alſo granted them divers privileges, 
RE DFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST (s.) i 
Nortingbamſbire, is a very ancient borou 
town, built on the eaſt of the river 14, 
over which is a ſtone bridge; it ſends tus 
members to parliament, and has been, by 
divers charters from ſeveral kings, endowel 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, grantel 
the 5th of King James I. it was incorporatel 
a-new, by the name of bailiff and burgeſte 
appointing the government thereof to be in 
two bailiffs, called the ſenior and junior bat 
liffs, and 12 aldermen; they have alſo a high- 
ſteward, who is commonly a nobleman; 
they have alſo two chamberlains, a town 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace; the bal 
are annually elected the firſt of 480 an 
enter upon their office the 29th of Sept 
following; the ſenior bailiff is choſe out o 
the aldermen, and the junior bailiff out 
the freemen that have ſerved the office u 
chamberlain; the market is very large v ; 
on Saturday, eſpecially for hops, barley, ® 
malt; diſtant from London 110 compul 
and 135 meaſured miles. 
RED FU!STIAN (S.) a nick name for 
or red port wine. : 


RE/D-GUM (S.) a diſorder in new- bend 
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RED 


of little, ſmall, red-headed pimples, that 
come out upon the ſkin, 
tEDIICULUS (S.) the name of a god to 
whom the Romans built a temple near Rome, 
vpon the way to the gate called Capena, near 
vnto which Hannibal approaching, in order 
to enter into Rome, the deſtruction whereof 
he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily 
with all his army, being ſeized with a ſudden 
terror, occaſioned by horrible ſpectrums that 
appeared in the air, as If it were for the de- 
fence of the city; in the ſame place, juſt as 
Hannibal had advanced, and from whence 
he returned when he left off his enterprize, 
the Romans built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god. . 
REDINTEGRATE (V.) to reſtore, to make 
afreſn, to renew or begin again. 
REDINTEGRA'TION (S.) a renewing, mak - 
ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. 
RED-LE/TTER MAN (S.) a great obſerver 
of church-holydays 5 a Roman Catbolicł. 
REDOU'BLE (V.) to come again with twice 
the force a perſon did any thing before, to 
encreaſe, grow greater, &c. ; 
REDOU!BTABLE (A. dreaded, feared, &c. 
REDOU/BT'S (S.) in Fortification, ſmall, ſquare 
forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches; they 
are alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe 


the ſallies of the beſieged ; they are often 
uſed before ſtrong- towns, at ſmall diſtances 
before the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
garriſon ;3 they are ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes leſſer, but their parapet being not 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three foot banks; and 
the ditch about the ſame breadth and depth. 
REDO/UND. (V.) to abound, or be over and 


to tutn to, or light upon, 
RED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongue. 1 ' 
REDRE/SS (V.) to relieve, or do juſtice to an 
injured perſon, to take away all cauſe of 
complaint, | | 
RED-SE'A (S) a branch of the Indian or 
Ethiopian! ocean, which parts Arabia from 
Africa and Egypt, running from north to 
fouth about 1200 miles; towards the north 
it is but about eight or nine miles over, and 
ij full of rocks, which by reaſon of its nar- 
towneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
thetefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
nom the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
the ocean; the children of Iſrael's paſſing 
wer this ſea under the conduct of Moſes dry- 
foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is 
more like a river than a ſea, and in many 


ang ſhallow, and univerfally ſtrewed over 


ef the trenches, to defend the work againft | 


wen, conſiſting of an innumerable quantity] 


| Hove, more than enough, ſuperfluous ; alſo | 


th rocks and ſands; ſome of which are 


| 


wlidle, and others covered with water; the 


RE PD 


veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat- bottomed 3 
there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter, the middle of the 
water is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoma 
deep; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
and weſtern, are ſo full of rocks and ſhoals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot; the Turks 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac- 
count of the depradations made ſome time 
ago by the Portugueſe, 
RE/D-SHANK (S.) the name of a bird. 
REDU'BBERS (S.) certain perſons who. buy 
ſtolen cloth, knowing it to be ſo, and then 
dye it of another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 
REDU'CE (V.) to bring down lower, to make 
weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue, 
REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, conquered, made leſs, &c. | 
REDU'/CTION (S.) a bringing back again, a 
ſubduing, conquering, or changing out of one 
name or form into another; and in Arith- 
metick, is the name of a particular rule, 
which when it would change a larger ſpecies 
of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. into a leſs, 
but ſtill to retain the ſame value, multi- 
plication, is uſed, and is called reduction de- 


ſending ; to effect which, the quantity of 


the greater name is multiplied by ſo many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater; as in 
20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240 and 
on the contrary, a leſſer name being given 
to find how many of a greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given numbes 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one f tlie 
greater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought, 
and this is called reduction aſcending ; as if 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num» 
ber being divided by 12, the' anſwer will be 
20 ; in Agebra, the clearing an equation of 
fractions, and other troubleſome and ſuper- 
fluous quantities, and bringing down the 
quantities to their loweſt terms, the tranſ- 
poſing of quantities from one fide to theother, 
till the quantities known poſſeſs one fide of 
the equation, and the unknown the other, 


whereby both are Known, is called redufiom - 


of equations ; in drawing of maps, figures, 
&c, it is the making them leſſer than the 
copies or originals, by the help of a ſcale, 
Kc. and in Surgery, it is the putting a diſlo- 
cated or fractured bone into its proper place. 
REDU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
leſſened or decreaſed, -- | Ys 
REDU'NDANCY, REDU/NDATNESS, or 
- REDU/NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity, abug- 
dance, an overflowing, &c. : | 
REDU/NDANT (A.) abounding, exceeding, 
\ overflowing, ce. 8 
REDU/PLICATE (V.) te double or fold over 
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REE (S.) a ſmall N coin, of about 
half i farthing Engliſb value. 

REED (S.) thoſe ſtems, flags, or ſtalky graſs, 
_ - that grow by or in the rivers or fenny places, 

hollow within; alſo a Jecuoiſb meaſure of 3 

ards and 3 inches in length. 

RE-E/DIFY (V.) to build up again that which 

had been pulled or thrown down. i 

REEK (V.) to ſmoak or caſt forth a ſteam 

like hot water, meat, &c. 

REEK (S.) a fteam, fmoak, or vapour; alſo 

a ſtack of hay or corn. 

REEL (V.) to ſtagger or totter, not to be able 

to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquor, the va- 
pours, c. | 

REEL. (S.) an inſtrument to wind thread, ſilk, 
&c. into ſkains, &c. a 

RE-ENTER (V.) to come back again, and go 

into a place, houſe, &c. that a perſon had 

left the poſſeſſion of, &c, 

RE-E'NTRY, RE-E'NFRING, or RE-F/N- 

TRANCE (S.) a going back or into a place 
again, that a perſon was come from; and in 
Lao, to take the poſſeſſion of land &c. 
that had been aſſigned over, to another, &c. 
alſo to carry an article to a perſon's account 

again, after it had been wrote off or diſ- 
charged. | 

RE-ESTA'/BLISH (V.) to ſettle a perſon or 

thing again, that had been put out of the 

Way, &c. 

REEVE (V.) among the Sailors, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c. as when 
they would ſay, Put the rope through the 
block, they ſay, Reeve it through the block, 

. &c. and the contrary is to anrecwe. 

REEVE (S.) the foreman, ſteward. or over- 
ſeer of a coal- pit or coal - mine, is called a 
coal-reeve 3 alſo the bailiff of a manor or 
franchiſe, &c. | | 

RE-EXA'MINF (V.) to run or examine any 

thing over again. 

RE-EXTE'NT (S.) a ſecond extent made 
upon Jands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partially ex- 
ecuted. | i 

REFE/CTION (S.) any meal or matter of 
eating and drinking, to 

or hungry perſon. c 

REFECTIVES (S.] enlivening, comforting, 

or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak 
or fainting perſons. 72 
REFE/CTORY or REFE/CTUARY (S.) a 
common hall er dining room, eſpecially in 
a monaſtery, college, &c.. where-the friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c; eat all together. 


REFEI. (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, | 


improbability, or diſadvantage of any pro- 
poſition. 3 f | 
*REFE/R (v.). to ſend back to another perſon, 
to quote a particular paſſage of a book, &c, 
alſo to ſubmit a matter her fon to the 
judgment and determination of others. 
REF 


a wearied | 


'S> 


'| ſpoke of the tide flowing back again alters 


REF 
pute is ſubmitted to be determined; an bl. 
trator, &c. 

RE FERENCE (S.) in Writing or Printing, ig 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething ſpoken 
of is more fully treated of, &c. alſo a ſub. 
mitting any matter in diſpute to the decifn 
of other perſons choſe on purpoſe. 

REFERE'/NDARY (S.) formerly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeal; q 

a prince or chancellor; but now in Fram 
it means an officer of the Chancery, * 
makes report of the letters of juſtice, a of 
thoſe of reciſion, and ſuch like ; at Rm 
they are the prelates who bring before the 
pope affairs and requeſts, or petitions ſy 
the ſignature of right and favour, who tale 
cognizance of cauſes brought before then, 
and wherein. they act for any ſum not a. 
ceeding 500 crowns of gold. 

REFINE (V.) to make pure, or take any 
the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c, alþ 
to improve the manners or morals of a je. 
ple, &c. alſo to make critical remarks um 
a matter, to handle a ſubject curiouſly and 
with jadgment, | | 
REFINING or REFLNEMENT (S.) theat 
of ſeparating gold and filyer from any othe 
metals it may be mixed with; alſo the in. 
proving upon any ſubject, by curiouſly ant 
critically conſidering every part and by al- 
ing to, or ſubſtracting fi om it. 

REF PT (V.) among the Sailors, is to clen 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for {er 

vice again, after coming from a long or hi- 

zardous voyage; alſo the mending or mi. 

ing up again a houſe, a. coat, &c. fit fir 

that ſervice, which before it was not, 

REFLE CT (V.) to beat or caſt back the ng 

| of light or heat; alſo to ſpeal diſreſpectſch 

of a perſon by cenſuring or ſpeaking ill 0 

him; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, « 

| meditate ſerionſly upon a thing. ih 

REFLE/CTION or REFLE'/XION (S.) the r. 
turning back of rays of heat or light, . 
ftriking upon a hard body; alſo that open: 
tion of. the mind, whereby a perſon weigls 

and conſiders: the ſeveral circumſtances of a 

object or affair, by means whereof the ſert- 
ral ideas raiſed or excited in the mind a 

regulated and duly formed. ä 

REFLEXIBULITY or REFLE/XIBLENDY 

| (S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtances 

2 thing, that renders it capable of reflection. 

REFLO/W (v.) to roll or flow back fo 

RE'FLUX or REFLU/XION (s.) princpil 


— 
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z js come to its full height, commonly 


the ebbing of the tide. 
 REFO'RM (v.) to niend, new-mouſd, dr 
tify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoken a 
bringing perſons over from a wieked, [ 
fligate life, to ſobriety and regulanty; h 
Army, it is to reduce a body of men, * 
by a the whole, and a f 
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officers 


ing a part, and keeping the reſt, 

TONI 50 (S.) an officer whoſe company 
or troop is broke, and he continued only in 
half-pay 3 in a Ship, it is a gentleman whe 
ſerves as a. volunteer, in order to learn the 

of an officer. 

e FORMATION (S.) the aft of reforming 
or amending abuſes, errors, &c. and in an 
eſvecial manner is ſpoke both of the time 
and act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, 

Ind forſaking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes 
crept into, and practiſed by the church of 
Reme, particularly the univerſal reformation 
in the 16th century. _ 

REFO'RMED (A.) amended, reclaimed, new- 
made, or formed over again. x 

REFO'RMED (S.) thoſe who have left off the 
practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of 
adoring the hoſt, - diſpenfing indulgences, 
owning the ſupremacy of the pope in toreign. 
kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſeveral 
other ſuperſtitious practices; and now called 
by the general name of Proteſtants. 


REFO'RMER (S.) one who makes it is bu- | 


bnefs to correct miſdemeanors, and cauſe 
bad practices to be left off, | 
REFRA'CT (V.) to reſiſt, force, or beat back 
again, * ; 
REFRA/CTION (S.) in Aftronomy and Perſpec- 
tive, is that diverſity of aſpect and error of 
the Gght which happens in our contemplat- 
ing the ſtars, or beholding bodies or objects 
at a great diſtance, either by optick inſtru- 
ments, or any other interpoſed diaphanous 
. * body, when thereby the rays cr ſpecies of 
the viſible object are broken, and repreſent 
the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 
as is evident by looking-glaſſes, which ac- 
cording to their greater denſity or rarity 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
refraRions is the obliquity of the fight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which the thicker it 
is, the greater will be the refraction; for 
which reaſon the ſun, moon, or ſtars nearer 
the horizon are moſt obnoxious to it; where- 
as in the meridian the air is freer from va- 
pours, and conſequently clearer. 4 
REFRA/CTORY (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
croſs, perverſe, ſelf willed, &c. 8 
REFRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
yg withſtood, contradifted, or gain- 
ie | 


REFRAIN (V.) to with-hold or abſtain from | 


any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
from the doing any thing; to forbear. 


' REFRANGIBULITY or REFRA/NGIBLE- 


NESS (S.) the liableneſs or capacity of being 
— ; . 9 


REFRANNGIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 


may be refracted. 

REFRENA/TION (s.) a curbing, ſtopping, 
checking, with-holding, &c. and in Afrolog y, 
It is a fort of weakening to a planet, by its 


$0ing to an aſpect with another, which be- 


and men into other bodies, or only] 


* 
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fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde, ſo 
that nothing ſignified by the former conjunc- 
tion will be affected. 


REFRE/SH (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 


ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 
comfort or relieve travellers in hot or ſultry 
weather ; to water, invigorate, and improve 
ground, garden, or flowers, &Cc. 


REFRE/SHMENT (S.) a recruiting, renewing, 


or enlivening perſons or things grown faint, 
or languid, by reaſon of heat, labour, 
&c. 


REFRIGERATE (V.) to make cool. . 
RE FUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and 


protection from danger or puniſhment; a- 
mong the Jeus, in order to provide for the 
ſecurity of thoſe, who by chance, and with- 
out any deſign, ſhould happen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Meſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 


retire to, and have time to prepare for their 


defence before the judges, and to be protect 
ed from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each fide the = Si of Fordan, which 
ſerved not only for the Hebr ⁊us, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo that ſhould dwell in their coun- 
try; they were commanded alſo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould increaſe, fo they ſhould 
add three cities of rige to the other ſix; 
Maimonides affirms, that not only theſe but alſs 
all the 48 cities appointed for the habitation 
of the prieſts and Levites were cities of re- 
fuge, with this diflerence only, that thoſe 
cities appointed by the law, were obliged do 
receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for nothing ; but theſe might except or refuſe 
them as they pleaſed, and upon what con- 
ditions they thought fit; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the priviledge of being an aſy- 
lum; thoſe who took ſanctuary here, were 
preſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and- put to 
death without the temple ; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one” of the cities of refuge, 
under the protection of a guard; 3 


acceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 


were to be kept conſtantly in good repaim 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 
if there were any croſs-roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to direct to the city of reſuge'; after a 
perſon's trial was over, and innocence. ap- 
peared, he was to ſtay a while here, þs it 
were in baniſhment, till the death of the 
then high-prieſt, and if he ventured to go 
away before, the relations of the deceaſed, 
called the avenger of blood, might ſafely 
kill him, but not afterwards, if he Raid his 
full time; the Greeks and Romans had alſs 
their aſylums or places for refuge, and the 
Chriſtian church, in imitation of the m_-_ 
and by 


temple, had their churches ſacred, - 


the favour of the emperors Gratian, Valenti- 
nian, and Theodefius the Great, thoſe who by 


| REFU'SE (V+) to deny compliance with a re- 
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- RFU!'TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 


'RE'GAL (A.) ſomething pertaining to a king 
| REGA/LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or en. 


REGARD, (V.) to look upon, to have a pom] 
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their own authority ſhould go into a church 
and fetch out a perſon that had taken ſanctu- 
ary there, were condemn'd to baniſhment, 
whipping, the loſs of hair and beard, &c, 
Honorius and I Beodgſius the Younger command- 
ed they ſhould be puniſhed as if guilty of trea- 
ſon; but theſe privileges ſopn introduced ſuch 
inconveniencies, that certain crimes were not 
to be protected; Juſtinian allowed all wilful 
murderers, aduſterers, raviſhers, &c, might 
be forced away ; but future ages have left diſ- 

mal accounts of the churches extending this 


power, which by the Reformation is now] 


wholly aboliſhed out of all proteſtant coun- 
tries. 

REFUGEE (S.) any one that goes or flies to 
another for ſafety or protection, from the 
power or puniſhment of another; and par- 
ticularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 

that came over into Exgland to ſcreen them - 

ſelves from the,tyranny of Lewis XIV. king 
of France, over their perſons and conſciences. 

REFU/LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon-day, 

REFU'LGENTNESS or REFU'LGENCY (S.) 
ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, &c. 

REFU'ND (V.) to pay back money that has 
been extorted wrongfully from perſons. 


REFU'SAL (S.) adenial, rejection, or non- | 


compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 
to a perſon. 


queſt made, to reject a propoſal, &c. 
RE/FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, droſs or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing. | 
REFUTA'TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
tration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd or improbable, &c. 


wrong, to convict of falſhood, or improba- 


bility, 
REGAIN (V.) to get or recover that which 


was loſt, 
or queen, 
tertain magnificently, 


REGA'LE (S.) a great or princely feaſt, alſo 
the right which the king of France hath to 


enjoy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- }- 


biſhopricks, and vacant ſees, till the biſhop 
or archbiſhop hath taken his oath to the 
king, and it be regiſtered in the chamber o 
accounts at Paris ; the king alſo during the 
vacancy o f the ſee, names perſons to offi- 
ciate in the prebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the gift of 
the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of 
ariſhes, | 


REGA'LIA (S.) the rights or enſigns of roy- | 


alty belonging to kings, queens, &c. 
REGA'LITY (S.) the royalty, Rate, grandeur, 
and magnificence of a king, queen, &c. 
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REGA/RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is applet 
to thoſe creatures that turn their heads tolo 
towards their tails, &c. 

REGA'RDED (A.) eſteemed, valued, reſpect. 
ed, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c. 

REGA'RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he i; 
about, &c. alſo an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath w 
look after it, and enquire of all offences at 
defaults that have been committed by the fg. 
reſters or others, 

REGA'RDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, con- 
cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing, 

REGA RDLESS (A.) thcuzhtleſs, uaconcery, 
ed, negligent, &c. | 

RE'/GENCY (S.) the government of a king, 
dom by ſeveral lords, &c. during the ab- 
ſence or minority of a king or queen, &c, 

REGENERATE (V.) to be born again! 5 
be renewed, amended, or called back from 
ſome practices that were not lawful. 

REGENERA/TION (S.) a being born again; 
and in Scripture is uſed in two ſenſes, 1. Fir 
that ſpiritual birth we receive at baptiſm, 2. 
For that new life expected at the general n- 
ſurrection. F 

RE'GENT (S.) the perſon that governs a king- 
dom during the abſence or minority of 4 
king, queen, &c. 

RE'GENT or RE'GNANT (A.) governing 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &e. 

REGE'RMINATE (V.) to bud or fpring out 
a ſecond time, | 

 RE'GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, governed, 

commanded, or eaſily kept in order. 

, RE/GICIDE (S.) a murderer of a king or 

| queen, 

RE'GIMEN or RE'/GIMENT (S.) regularity, 
rule, government, &c. in Grammar, tboſe 
caſes or variations of a noun directed or go- 

verned by a verb; and in Phyfick, it is the 

manner or way of a perſon's ordinary living, 
or of the phyſician's preſcription to behave et 

lee, in reſpect of eating, drinking, &c. 

 RE/GIMENT (S.) in an Army, is a body of 

ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies 

foot, and commanded by a colonel, the 
number whereof has never yet been abſo- 
lutely ſettled, but is in ſome places, and 
at ſome times more, and in and at others 

leſs. 3 a 

REGIME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a regiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, & 
o diſtinguiſh him, &c, 

REGION (S.) a country, coaſt, quarter, 0! 
particular diviſion of the heavens or earth. 

RE/GISTER (V.) to enter, write down, T- 
cord or memorandum any thing, ſo that 
the preſent ſtate or circumſtances t 

may be hereafter eaſily turned to or knowN j 

in Printing, it is ſo to order a form and pages 

as to fall exactly one upon another whe 
folded up into books. 


any 


ticular reſpect for ; to conſider, &c. 


record, or book wherein the memory e 


RE'/GISTER. (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the wy 
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any thing is minuted or entered down; and 
ſometimes it means the officer or perſon, 
who has that charge; in Chymiſiry, it is a 
contrivance to increaſe or diminiſh the heat 
of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 
an iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer 
degree of air is let in or thut out, &c. alſo 
an inner part of a letter-founder's mould, 
whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a 
Jarger or ſmaller matrice for a larger or 
ſmaller ſized letter. . 
REGISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
proceedings in Chancery, or ſpiritual courts; 
alſo the rolls or books themſelves. 
REGRA/TER or REGRA “TOR (S.) a fore- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells goods 
in the ſame market he bought them; alſo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 
goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 
arcels. . © | 
REGRE'SS (V.) to return or go back again, 
REGRET (V.) to be unwilling, or againſt 
doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
the loſs of a perſon or thing. | 
REGRE'T (S.) ſorrow, grief, reluctancy, un- 
willingneſs, &c. 
RE'GULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, 
according to good rule, order, or man- 


Ders. | | 

Regular Bodies, in Geometry, are certain 
ſolids, whoſe ſurfaces are made up of regu- 
lar and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, the number whereof is five, 
called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſthedron. 

Regular Curves, any of the conick ſec- 
tions, 

Regular Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
are equilateral and e quiangular; to know 
which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in the 
center of the figure, and extend the other 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it 

all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
other angles ; but if it does not, then it is 
an irregular figure, | 

REGULARNESS or REGULA/RITY (S.) 
exactneſs, orderlineſs, the being or behaving 
according to rule and reaſon, &c. 

REGULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, | 
who live a retired, rigid life, according to 
certain rules, & c. | ; 

REGULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
rights, govern, or keep in order. | 

REGULA/TION (S.) a putting or ſetting things 
in order, or to rights. | 

REGQULA/TOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
in Clock-making, is a ſmall. ſpring to the ba- 


up and down at the bottom of the pendu- 
lum; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 
to ſet other clocks and watches by, &c.-alſo 
any perſon that has the power or ſkill to ſet 
perſons and things to rights that are out of 
order. In the Jerviſb Temple, the regulator 


RET 


of the lots was a conſiderable poſt or office, 
deſigned that there might be a proper diſtri- 
bution of the holy offices; for the ſervice of ' 
the temple was directed by caſting lots 
according to the weekly courſes of the fa- 
cerdotal order; the prieſts who were in the 
waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
habits 3 now, that every one might under- 
ſtand his buſineſs, they were all thrown into 
a circle, and when thus ranged, the ru 
lator took. off the cap of any one of them 
as he thought fit, and put it upon his own 
head, which was a fign that they were to 
begin to reckon in their drawing of lots 
from this perſon 3 afterwards they agreed 
upon ſuch a number, as they thought ſuffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſervice, and like 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; upon this 
they drew lots four times; the firſt was to 
chuſe thoſe who were to clean and prepare 
the altar, and to make the fire; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe that were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifices; the third choſe perſons 
to offer the incenſe ; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 
upon the altar, | 

RE'/GULUS (S.) among the Cbymiſts, is the 
pureſt part of a metal, which in or after 
melting, ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the droſs is evaporated or feummed off 
from the top; alſo among the Aſtronomers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude. 
in the conſtellation Leo. # 

REGU'RGITATE (V.) to ſwallow a thing 
over or down again, 

REHEARSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeaking 
over again a report, diſcourſe, &c. alſo the 
trying or private practiſing of players or 
muſicians of a play or concerto before they 
venture to play or act it openly upon the 

ge. | | 

REHEA'RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, to 
tell or relate; alſo to try or repeat a thea- 
trical performance over privately, to ſee whe- 
ther each perſon is perfect in his part. 

REJE'CT (V.) to refuſe, caſt off, or away 
to ſlight, deſpiſe, diſregard, &. : 

REJE'CTABLE (A.) liable to, or that may be 
rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, caſt off, 
© 


E. 
RE IEC TION (S.) a deſpairing, caſting away, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c. 
REIGN (V.) to rule or govern. as the ſupream 
magiſtrate of a nation or people; alſo to 
conquer, ſubdue, or maſter; alſo the uni- 
verſal affecting all perſons like a common 
diſeaſe, OE 5 
REIMBA/RE to go into a ſhip again, in 
order to go to ſome foreign country from 
whence a perſon was come ſome time be- 
fore; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 
he returns to his lodge again. | 
en (S.) — returning or 
Oing on » 0 
b Y y - p board again | REIM® 
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REIMBA'RKED (A.) ſhipped, or, ſent on 
board a ſhip again. 
REIMBA'TTLED (A.) regulated, or put in 
order of battle again, after an army or 
company had been broken or ſcattered by the 
enemy, &c. | N 
REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay a perſon 
charges he had been at. 
REIMPRE/SSION (S.) a making a mark over 
again, in wax or other matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, 
pamphlet, &c, over again. 
REINFE'CTED (A.) one that is infected with 
any noiſome diſeaſe, either of body or mind, 
after he has been once cured. 
REINFO/RCE (V.) to recruit or add new 
ſtrength, power, or forge to a perſon, army, 
or cauſe, . 2 
REINFO'RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength, by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c. to an army, city, &c. 
REIN GA“ OCE (V.) to enter into a buſineſs, 
party, or affair again, after a perſon had 
quitted it. * 
REINS (S.) thoſe leather ſtraps that a rider 
holds in his hands, faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 


- 


2 


horſe which way the rider pleaſes ; alſo that | 


part of a human or animal's body, whoſe 

office is to ſtrain the urine into the pelvis or 

baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ure- 
ters into the bladder. 

REINSTA/TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, or 
thing in the ſame or a like place or condition 
they were in formerly. 

REJOICE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 
great pleaſure or ſatisfaction at the hearing 
or enjoying any thing; alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight, or ſatisfy a perſon, 

RE JON (V.) to mend a thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or otherwiſe joining it 
again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an objection 
or allegation made by another. 

- REJOVNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception to 

a replication, eſpecially in law-matters. 

REJOVYNTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 

ting the Joints or edges of boards that make 


liquor caſks, &c. which are either broke by | 


bad uſage; ſhrunk by the weather, &c. aiſo 
the filling up of joints or courſes of ſtones 

or bricks with freſh mortar, where time or 
weather had wore them away. 

REYTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or actions over again. 

RE JUVENE/SCENCE or REJUVENE/- 
SCENCY (S.) a recraiting or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. | 

RELA'PSE (V.) to fall or flide back again into 
a diſeaſe of body or error of mind, called by 
the church hereſy. 

RELAY'PSE or RELA/PSING (S.) the falling 
back, or becoming fick again by reaſon of 

cold, &c. alſo the returning to and profeſs- 


R E L 
RELA'PSED PERSONS (S.) in the Church of 
Rome, are ſuch as return to hereſy after ci. 
ther confeſſing the fact, legal conviction, or 
publick abjuration; theſe by the council of 
Tarracn are ſentenced to confinement, but 
the council of Narbonne delivers them or 
to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſt- 
ment, which rule the court of Inquiſition 
follows; a penitent in this condition, after 
his humble requeſt, having received the fl. 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any reli. 
gious order, is firſt degraded, and his hea 
ſhaven ; then he is pronounced r-lagſed, and 
notwithſtanding his repentance, he is hale 
out of the eccleſiaſtical court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clanſe of 
pretended compaſſion, That the church wil 
make uſe of ber intereſt, that the rigour of the 
ſentence may be moderated, and ſhort of death; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor ſend 
ſome perſons of character to acquaint hin 
he mnſt die, to confirm him in the orthodor 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after | 
ſentence paſſed, they go along with him, to 
the place of execution, pray with him, and 
never leave him till he has ſuffered, which n 
by | being firſt hanged till he is dead, and 
then burnt; but thoſe who continue obſti- 
nate are burnt alive; as for thoſe who abet 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what they 
ſhal! do with them, and therefore ſome are 
of opinion, the pope ought to be con- 
ſulted, how ſuch an one ought $ be deait 
with. 
RELA'TE (V.) to tell a tory, repeat or gin 
an account of any thing ſeen or heard; all 
to belong to the ſame family, or be of the 
ſame blood or kindred, 
RELA'TION (S.) a repetition or rehearſal af 
any affair, or buſineſs, hiſtory, or matter of 
fact; alſo a perſon that is of kin to another, 
as a father, chil), brother, couſin, &c, alſo 
the mutual reſpect or regard of habitude that 
is between any two or more things. 
RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to another. 
'RELA!TORS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe that 
ſtand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a flag 
boar, or other creature that is hunted. | 
RELA'X (V.) to looſen, unbind, flacken, yield, 
comply, or give way. 2 
RELAXATTION (S.) a ſlackening, yielding 
giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation or reſpite; 
in Surgery, it is an overſtraining of a muſ- 
cle, -tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, over- 
reaching, or lifting too great a weight ; in 
a legal Senſe, it is a diſcharge or releaſe, 
RELEA'SE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, or lt 
a perſon go from confinement. or puniſhment, 
either perſonal or pecuniary, 
RELEA/SE or RELEA'SEMENT (S.) a Law 
term for a deed or inſtrument, by whic 
actions, titles, eſtates, &c, are ſometimes 
extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitteg, abridg- 


ing of the ſame opinions that a perſon thro l 


fear: or other preſeat motives had Cemingl 
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liberty from priſon, or all actions or olaims 
whatever. 9 
EL ENT (V.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, 
compliable, &c. to have pity, to repent of 
what is paſt. | a : 
xELE/NTNESS (A.) cruel obſtinate, pity- 
leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs, or 
compaſſion. | 
RELICKS or RE/LIQUES (S.) venerable 
remains of real or pretended faints, which 
conſiſt either of actual parts of their bodies 
or effects, which the extravagant ſuperſti- 
tion of ſome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, 
and intereſt of others have attributed the 
working of miracles to, till practiſed to the 
ſhame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome 
abroad openly ; but in all proteſtant coun- 
tries very ſparingly, and only among them- 
ſelves, being forbid here in England by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. 
RELICT (S.) the widow of ſome married 
man that is dead; in the Jeruiſb economy, 
if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
and ſhe was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to 
hive children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her; 
and, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 
famy ſet upon him, but dowagers of their 
kings or prieſts were not ſubject to this law; 
among the Romans, widows were not per- 
mitted to marry till a year after the deceaſe 


magiſtrate, and thoſe who did were both 
branded with a mark of infamy, and alſo 
fined, | 

RELIE'F (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 


fort of want or diftreſs ; in the court of 
Chancery, it is an order ſued out for the diſ- 
ſolving contracts, &c. upon account of their 
being unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly 
prejudicial, &c. among the Hunters, it is the 
place where a hair goes to feed in an even- 


ing; in Statuary, Carving, &c, the uſing of | 


any figure above the plane is ſo called, 
RELIE'VE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 
ſupply perſons in any ſort of diſtreſs, trouble, 
or afflition ; in War, it is the bringing freſh - 
men to do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 
have been a conſiderable time at the work. 


RELIE/'VO or RELIE/F (S.) a term in Car- 


ing of Sculpture, for all ſuch works as ſtand 
out above the plane or ground whereon they 
are made, which is differently named, ac- 
cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is 


made repreſenting nature, it is called alta, or | 


bob relief ; but when it comes but a little 
way out from the ground, as the head upon 
a piece of coin, it is then called baſſ>-relrewv, 
Sc. in Architecture, it is the projefture of 
any of the mouldings; and in Painting, it is 
the regular and bold diſpoſition of the lights 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed 
at a proper diſtance, the figures and foliages 


of the huſband, without ſpecial .leave of the 


charitable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any 


* 


ſeem detached from the ground, or as it were 
tiling out of it. | 
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RELIGION (S.) is properly that awful reve- \ 
rence and pure worſhip that is due to the ſu- 


pream Author of all beings, called God, 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied 
to the ſuperſtitious adorations too commonly 
paid to ſaints, angels, &c. among the 
Chriſtians, and to idols and falſe gods among 
the Heathens, &c, . 

Religions of Europe. The inquifition has 
ſo great an influence in Taſy, and the iſles 
thereabouts, that no hereticks are publickly 
allowed to dwell there, and all are called ſuch 
as diſown the pope for their head, and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome; only ſame Jeꝛus are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the pope 
throughout the ecclefiaſtical territories z the 
Venetians tolerate no Ius; in Naples, a few 
profeſſors of the religion of the Greek church 
are allowed; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta, per- 


mit no profeſſion, but that of the Reman- 


Cat bolicts; Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 


the Yenetians, and partly by the Twrks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
but are of the Remiſh church, and have an 
archbiſhop of their own ; the iſlanders of 


Corfu, though ſubject to the Venetiant, are of 


the Greek church; the iſle of Candia is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, but befides 
Mahometans, there are Roman-Catholichs, 


Greeks and Jews, who pay tribute for their 


liberty; in Spain and Portugal the inquiſition 
is ſo rigid, that none but Ramaniſts are tole- 
rated; in France they are univerſally Roma- 


miſts, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 


therlands that belong to France or Spain; in 


the ſtates of Holland, the reformed religion 


following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though all 


other opinions are tolerated, whether Jerus, 


Papiſts, Lutherans, &c, only the Papiſis are 
not allowed the open and publick exerciſe of 
their religion; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c. at Geneva, 
the reformed religion is general; of the thir- 


teen S2viſs cantons, five are Romaniſts, viz. 


Uri, Seitz, Onderwall, Lucern, and Zurich, 
alſo the generality of Sowlern ; the others ei- 


ther Calviniſts or Zuinglians, and in · moſt a 


mixture of Romaniſis and Reformed ; the 
Vaudois and Griſons partly Reformed, and 
partly Catholicks; the Vatolins all Catho- 
licks : Germany has almoſt as many profeſ- 


ſions as there are princes, ſtates, and free ci- 


ties, but the emperor is a Roman-Catholick 3 
but Lutberaniſm is moſt countenanced by au- 


thority; Calviniſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 


Palatinates, in the country of Heſſe, the 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, and the Hans Towns ; 
Hungary is partly Roman Catbolicts, and part- 
ly Lutherans ,” and a great number of Arans 
Poland is generally Catholicks, excepting in 


vonia, towards the Batick-Sea, where there 
are many Proteſtants, and in 


| bordering upon Hungary, Moravia, and Sile- 
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Lower-Poland about Lublin, Pruſſia and Li- 
the provinces _ 


REL 


fla”; and thoſe advancing towards the Sourh 


and Levant are generally of the Cree church; 
Tranſilvania has all forts, but feweſt of the 


| Romanifts ; Swedeland and Denmark follow | 


the Aug ſburgb confeſſion, and are commonly 
called Lutberans; in Creat- Britain and Ire- 
land, and the territories thercunto belonging, 
the reformed religion is un verſally eftabliſh- 


ed, and in England and Ireland the Epiſcopal | 


government is obſerved; but in Scotland, 
Preſbytery, tho' in all there is the indulgence 
of other perſuaſions publickly allowed, ex- 
cept the Papiſts; the Mi ſcovites follow the 
Greek church, and though they have a patri- 
arch at Moſcozw, yet they acknowledge the 
church of Conſtantinotle; the Merduois, that 
are upon the frontiers of Muſcoty, circum- 
ciſe like the Jeaus and Turks, though in other 
circumſtances they are not of their religion, 


nor are they profeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters, 


but live according to the laws of nature, 
and worſhip ore God, Creator of the 
world, to whom they offer the firſt fruits of 
all that they gather, and caſt them up to- 
Wards heaven ; Crim Tartary profeſſes Maho- 
metaniſm, there are alſo among them ſome 
Jeros and Roman Cathol:icks, to whom they 
give toleration upon their paying tribute ; 
Turkey generally profeſles Mahometaniſm, 
but eros and Chriſtians are tolerated in 
many places, particularly thoſe of the Gr-e+ 
church, who have a patriarch at Con/?art:- 
nople, whoſe juriſdiftion extends as far as 
Afia Minor or Natolia, | 
Religions of Aſia. In Turkiſh Aſia, Ma- 
bometaniſm is uppermoſt, though other opi- 
nions are tolerated ; the Creeks have two pa- 
triarchs here, one at Antioch, the other at 
Feruſalem ; in this empire principally are thoſe 
called Armenians, Georgians, Neſtorians, Ja- 
cobites, and Maronites ; there are alſo ſome 
Noman - Catbolichs, Sabeans, - Coptes, and a 
great numberof Jetus; the Roman-Catbolicks 
are for the moſt part French and Venetian 
merchants, who are aſſiſted by the Franciſcan 


. monks, whoſe common reſidence is at Feru- | 


ſalem and Bethlebem; in Perſia, Mabometa- 
viſin, according to the ſect of Al, is the na- 
tional religion, but all ſtrangers have liber- 
ty of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of 
Chriftians, Fews, Banyan, and other idola- 
ters; Arabia is lubject to the grand ſeignior 
and Mabometan princes, who permit Chriſti- 
ans to live there, who have built a famous 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the 
Caloyers or religious Greeks of the order of 
St. Baſil ; the empire of Mogul in India is 
ſubject to a Mabometan prince of the ſet of 
Ai; in this dominion there are many idola- 
trous heathens, and alſo ſome Roman-Catho- | 
dicks, Fews, and Abyſſines, all nations and 
opinions being. tolerated ; the peninſula of 
Indus on this fide the gulf of Bengal compre- | 
hends many kingdoms, but moſt of them 
| heathen idolaters, but the iſſand of Goa be- 


loags to the Portugueſe, who have divers 


R E I. 


churches and monaſteries in it; the uch 
biſhop of this iſle hath under him all the " 
ſhops of the Zaft-Tndies, and here the in 
ſition excerciſes its tyranny againſt all that 
they call apoſtates z but Armenian, Feng 
Mocrs and Hanpans are uttered to jy, 
there according to their religion, bef 


. Arabs, Perſians, and Abyffincs, who parth 


follow Chriſtianity, and partly the Mem 
Mahemetariſm ; the people of Calecut gene- 
rally believe in God, Creator of heaven and 
earth; but they imagine him to be idle, f 
affirm it is an evil angel that governs the 
world; they pay divine honours to this an. 
gel, and call him Deumo, and alſo to ſerery 
other imaginary and falſe deities ;-the king. 
dom of Nar/ingua practiſes the ſame ſuper. 
ſtitions, and have abundance of pagods and 
temples built in honour of their demons 
the king of Golconda follows the religion of 
the Per/ians, but the people are groſs idol. 
ters ; the main land of India beyond the 
Ganges is poſſeſſed by divers idolatrous prin. 
ces; the peninſula of the ſame Indus on the 
eaſt fide of the gulf, is alſo a country where 
they worſhip idols and falſe gods, the chief 
whereof are Siam, Tonquin, Lao, and Pos, 
the king of Siam permits the exerciſe of al 
ſorts of religion, and ſhews particular marks 
of eſteem to Chriſtianity ; the peninſula of 
Malaga is a dependant upon Siam, but the 
greateſt part of it is poſſeſſed by the Hol 
landers, who grant liberty of conſcience to 
all merchants trading among them; there 


are many Roman-Catholicks in the kingdom 


of Tonquin and Lao, where the Jeſuits preach; 
the people of Pegu are ſo addicted to idola- 
try, that all attempts of converting them to 


_ Chriſtianity have hitherto proved fruitleſs | 


the Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity 1 


tolerated among them, and the Jeſuits have 


divers churches there ; there are alſo a great 
number of Jezus, who have there ſynagogues 
by the permiſſion of the emperor of China; 
Tartary is ſubject to divers princes, the chief 
of whom is the great Cham, ſome of the 
ſovereigns are Mabometans, others are Pagans 
and idolaters ; there are alſo Neftortans and 
cvs, but ſuch as obſerve but little of the 
aw of Moſes ; idolatry reigns in Japas, ang 
fince the perſecution of Ticoſama, who reign- 
ed there in 1630, the Chriſtians have had ne 
church in that country, though they formerly 
had; the Philippine iſlands belong to the 
king of Spain, who gives liberty of conſci- 
ence to all thoſe of the country who are 


idolaters, and to divers Indian-Chineſes ; the 


iſles of Sonda, called ava and Sumatra, are 
inhabited by people addicted to idolatry ; 
there are alſo mixed with them Malometam 
and Chriſtians ; the Hellanders are very po- 
tent in the iſle of ava, wherein they have 
Batavia ; the natives of Ceylon are igola- 
ters, but there are many Mahometans and 


Cbrihians among them, the Dutch 1 
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REL 
ties there; the iſle of Cyprus is under | 
E of : the Ti urks, 15 both the 
Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there, with- 
out moleſtation, as do alſo the Armenians, 
Cyptes, and all ſorts of ſets, paying only a 
tribute for their liberty; the iſle of Rbodes is 


inhabited by Turks, Jews, and Greeks. 


Religions of Africa. Barbary is inhabited 
by Moors, Turks and Arabs, who are Ma- 
lometans ; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Spaniards and Portugueſe ; there are 
ſome towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
Chriſtians and Jetus the exerciſe of their reli- 
gon, upon paying tribute; the chief religion 
of Egypt is the Mahometan, obſerved by the 
Turks, Moors and Arabs; the Chriſtian C- 
e have their churches, and the Fezvs their 
ſynagogues 3 the people of Zanguebar, and 
on the coaſt of Abex, are Mahometans ; but 
the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in Zan- 
guar, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; 
there are alſo Fexvs and idclaters ; the na- 
tives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
is one God, Creator of heaven and earth, 
but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit; the 
French, who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour 
to bring them over to Chriſtianity 3 Cafreria 
js peopled with idolaters, the Hollanders hav- 
ing oply two forts towards the Cape of Co 
Ke, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 
dom of Scfala; there are many idolaters in 
the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometans, 
and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the pro- 
yince of Angola, of which the Portugueſe are 
maſters ; the Guineans worſhip idols, but the 
Engliſh, Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
places upon that coaſt, and the Portugueſe 
have habitations in the country, where they 
endeavour to introduce Chriſtianity z the 
Negroes mix with their idolatry ſome cere- 
monies of Mahometaniſm, as do alſo the in- 
habitants of Zuara; Biledulgerid are Maho- 
netans ; the people of Nubia have a mixture 
of the Chriſtian ceremonies with thoſe of 
Judaiſm and Mabometaniſm; the Abyſſines are 
the pureſt of all the oriental Chriſtians 
heathen idolatry is the antient religion of 
Monomotapa, but the jeſuits have introduced 
Chriſtianity in many places, | 

Religions of America, Canada, or New 
France, is peopled with Roman-Catholicks, 
the greateſt part of the country being ſubject 
to the king of France ; New-England, New 
Holland, and New Swwedeland, are colonies of 
the reſpective nations, whoſe name they 
bear, and profeſs their own religion; the 
Savages, Iroquoiſe, Hurons, Algonquains, and 
others, have ſcarce any religion at all, ex- 
cept thoſe who . converſe with the Europe- 
am; the Engliſh have divers places in Vir- 
Zima ; the natives believe there are many 
gods of different orders, who depend upon 


ene chief, which they call Xeuvat, who is 


their ſovereign, and hath been ſo from eter- 
nit); they eſteem the ſun, moon, and ftars, 


25 demi. gods; the Savages of i'larida are | 


RE M 
idolaters, and worſhip the ſun and mon 
but the Spaniards and Engliſh having ſeveral 
colonies there, have intioduced Chriſtianity 
in many places; Mexico or New Spain us 
well peopled with Roman Catholicks, where 
there is an archbiſhop aſd divers biſhops 3 
the Spaniards are alſo maſters of Ne au Caſtile, 
where they have introduced the Popiſh reli- 
gion; the mountaineers of this country ate 
ſtill idolaters, worſhipping the ſun and moon 
as their principal divinities, ſuppoſing them 
to be man and wife; the Caribbee iſlands 
and natives of Guinea adore idols, and ſome - 
among them believe the immortality of the 
ſoul ; the inhabitants of the country of the 
Amazons are idolaters, but the Portugueſe 
have a fine city there, called San Salvadorey 
where is an archbiſhep's ſee z the Sava 
are daily converted to Chriſtianity ; To 
country of Plata, and that of the Patagons, 
are moſtly idolaters ; but the Spamards have 
divers places there, and a- town called 
L' Aſſumpticn, which is both a biſhop's ſee, 
and has alſo a college of jeſuits; there are 
| ſeveral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in hill, on 
purpoſe to convert thoſe natives, who of 
themſelves have little or no religion ; the 
Roman-Catholick. religion is eſtabliſhed in 
Peru, which belongs to the king of Spain 3 
there is an archbiſhop-at Lima, and divers 
biſhopricks in the other provinces, ſo that 
idolatry is almoſt rooted out from among 
the natives thereof, | : 
RELVGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
e pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 
igion. | 
RELIGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted ts 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &c. _ 
RELI'GIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſects or orders of 
monks, friars, nuns, &c. that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict 
obſervation of religion, withdraw themſelves 
from the world, and frequently live idly up- 
on the labours of others. 

RELINQUISH (V. / to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake any thing; to yield up, or part with. 
RE'LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put or 

keep the relicks or holy things belonging to 
ſaints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the virtue of 
working miracles to. 
RE!LISH (V.) to like the taſte of any thing; 
alſo to approve of, or encourage the diſcourſe, 
uſage, or behaviour of another, 
RE'LISHABLE (A.) any thing that taſtes ſa- 
vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 
RELU CT (v.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
to, to ſtrive againſt, &c. , 
RELU/CTANCY or RELU'CTANTNESS 
(S.) an unwillingneſs, a diſſiking, a ſtriving 
againſt, an oppoſition, &c, ; 
RELY' (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, to depend upon him, &c. | 
REMAIN (V.) to ftay behind, to be left, or 
be over and above the number or quantity 


3 
RE- 


U 


REM 
REMATNDER (S.) any perſon or thing thee) 
is left behind; in Law, it is an eſtate in 
land, tenements, or rents given to a perſon 
at ſecond-hand, to be enjoyed after the de- 
ceaſe of another, to whom they are given at 
the firſt hand; in Mathemaricks, it is the 
difference between any two numbers or quan- 
tities that is left after the leſſer is taken from 
or out of the greater. 
REMAINS (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed | 
er, or of any other thing. 
_ REMANCIPATE (v.) to £1 or return a 
thing back again to him who firſt ſold it. 
EMAND (V.) to ſend or command a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before or after 
tak ing his trial. | 
REMARE (V.) to take notice, obſerve, or 
mind the particulars of any thing. 
REMARK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 
ticular minded in any thing. 
REMARKABLE (A.) wcathy of being no- 
ted, obſerved, or minded, 
REMA'RK ABLENESS (S.) ſomething extra- 


ordinary or worthy of being noted, minded, 


or obſerved. 
RE-MA'RRYING (S.) a marrying again af- 
ter a divorce from, or the death of a huſband 
or wife. | ; 
RE'MEDIABLE (A.) that may be helped, 
* amended or cured, 
RE'MEDILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 
lity of help or cure. ons 
RE'MEDY (V.) to help, cure, amend, or put 
to rights. 
RE'MEDY (S.) any medicine, plaiſter, or 
manner of helping, curing, or ſetting a 
fick, wounded, or afflicted perſon to rights 
again. 

REMEMBER (V.) to call to mind, or carry 
any action or thing paſt in one's mind. 
REME'MBRANCE (S.) the act of calling paſt 

things to mind. 


REMEMBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 


that puts one in mind of paſt things; alſo 
certain officers in the exchequer, who are 


appointed to enter recognizances taken be- 


fore the barons for any of the king's debts, 
for appearance or non-obſervance of orders, 
to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 
fuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c. and alſo 
take all compoſitions and bonds for firſt- 
fruits and tenths, and te make out proceſſes 
againſt thoſe who are delinquents. 
REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh the 


memory. = 
REMINYSCENCE or REMINFSCENCY(S.) 


the faculty of the foul or mind, by which | 


it .calls paſt things to preſent remem- 
brance. | | 


REMLISS (A.) negligent, careleſs, heedleſs, | 


forgetful, &c. | N | 
REMTSSIBLE (A.) that is capable of or that 

may be pardoned, forgiven, or put by. 
REMVSSION 


R E M 

or pardoning a crime; and in P * 

the abating of a diſtemper, cen 1 42 

not go quite off; and in natural biljophy 

it is when the power or impetus of any bay 
or 2 88 a very much flackened or weak. 

ened. f 

REMTISSNESS (S.) ſlack neſs, negligence, car 
leſſneſs, &c. — 

REMI'T (V.) to fend back; and in Jad, i, 
uſually a bill of exchange for money or doo 
ſent to a certain place; alſo to forgive | 
crime or fine, &c. to abate of the force or 

er of any thing. 

REMITTANCE er REMI'TMENT ($,) for. 
giveneſs ; alſo money or bills ſent from ons 
country to another, either for money or goods 
formerly ſent, or then to be ſent by the other 

arty, . 1 

REMPFTTER (S.) one who ſends money gr 
bills to another in a diſtant place or county; 
alſo in Lawv, where a man has two titles 
and is ſeized by the latter, which proving 
defective, he is reſtored or remitted to the 
other more antient title. 

RE'MNANT (S.) a part of any thing that 
left, and principally is ſpoke of cloth, (ilk, 
&c. that is left in cutting out a piece int 
garments, &c, 

REMO/NSTRANCE (S.) a petition or hun- 
ble requeſt made to a king, &c. wherein 

the hardſhips of the ſubjects in general, o 
of ſome perſons in particular are ſet forth, 
ariſing from the ſevere execution of ſome lau, 
for which relief is prayed. 

REMO'NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Hellard, 
called alſo Arminians, very numerous and 

powerful, taking their name from à writing 
or remonſtrance preſented to the ſtates in 
1609, wherein they reduced their doctrine 
to the five following articles. 1. That Gol 
in election and reprobation has a reyard on 
the one fide to faith and perſeverance, and 
on the other fide to incredulity and impeni- 
tence, 2. That Jeſus Chriſt died for al 
men without exception. 3. That grace 
neceſſary for the application of one's ſelf to 
good. 4. That grace does not act irrefifti- 
bly. 5. That, before affirming that the 
regenerate cannot totally fall off, this qveſ- 
tion muſt be more accurately examined; the 
Cabvinifis who oppoſed them, and had the 
governing power, uſed them very ſevertly, 
and at a ſynod held at Dort, their opinions 
were condemned in 1618, : 

REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or endeavout 

to defend, by convincing a perſon of the rear 

ſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs of certa 
matters, : 

REMORA (S.) a lett, ſtop, hindrance, de- 
lay, or put off; and ſometimes means 7 
lamprey or ſuck-ftone, which is ſaid to eat 
into and flick in the keels of ſhips, and 
thereby hinder or ſtop its courſe ; alſo the 
name of *a ſurgeon's inftrument. 


(S.) in Law, is the forgiving 


REMORSE (S.) a check, ſorrow, *. 
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game, Kc. ariſing in a perſon's mind after 
e commiſſion of ſome unlawful act. | 
MO RSELESS(A. )withoutreſtraint,check, 
bow, ſhame, &c. of mind or conſcience; 
hardened, ſtubborn, obſtinate. 
HMO TE (A.) diſtant, far, or a great way 


15510 WE (V.) to put a perſon or thing out 
of the place or buſineſs he or it is now in; to 
change the place of its ordinary dwelling or 
habitation » 

MOVE or REMO/VAL (S.) a change of 
Jace or buſineſs, &c. | 

AMON T (V.) to get on horſeback again, 
to aſcend, or get upon an eminence again, 
from which a perſon was come freſh down; 
and in War, it means the providing or fur- 
niſhing troopers or dragoons with freſh 
horſes, in the room of thoſe that have been 
killed, &c, ; 

RMEMPHAN or RE/PHAN (S.) one of the 
falſe deities worſhipped by the 7/rae/rtes, about 
which the learned are much divided; ſome 
ſuppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; others tha: 
it was Adonis, in ſcripture called Thammuz ; 
others that it was one of the deified kings of 
Echt, or that he reigned in Tate time, 
who is fait to have amaſſed vaſt quantities of 
wealth, and that he left four millions of 
talents behind him, 

REMUNERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
recompence for a thing done. : 

RENAL (A.) of or belonging to the reins. 

RENA'SCENCE or RENA/SCENCY (S.) a 
renewing, {pringing up, or being born again. 

RENA'SCENT (A.) ſpringing up, renewing, 
or being born again. 

RENASCIBI/LITY or REN A/SCIBLENESS 
(S.) the power or capacity- of being born, 
tenewed, or ſpringing up again. 

KENCOU'NTER (V.) to meet accidentally, 
er by chance. 

RENCOU/NTER (S.) in Var, is when two 
ſmall parties or bodies of troops meet, and 
fight or ſkirmiſh together; alſo when two 
perſons accidently meet, quarrel, and fight 
vpon ſome ſudden quarrel, | 

REND (V.) to tear aſunder, to pull to pieces, 
&, by violence. ; 
RENDER (V.) to give, yield return, &c, 
3.ſo to tranſlate out of one language into 
another; in Laww, a returning or paying 
back rent, or giving up or allowing of land, 
be. alſo in Building, it is the plaiſtering of 
walls, called alſo pargetting. ; 

AENDEVOUS or RE'NDEZVOUS (s.) an 

appointed place for the meeting: of ſoldiers, 

5 others, a place of common or ordinary 

reſort, SI 

RENDS or RENTS (S.) the ſeams between 

the planks of a ſhip ; alſo the ſlits in cloth. 


RENEGADE or RENEGA'DO (S.) one who 
ns the Chriſtian religion for Mahome- 
an m, 

RENE'W (v.) to do or begin a thing afreſh, as 
the leaſe of à houſe, 


&c, 
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RENE Wa. (S.) the actual beginning or mas 
king a thing over again. 75 
RENI'TENCY (S.) a ftriving againſt a thing, 
a reſiſting, &c. "EP 
RE/NNET (S.) the name of an apple; alſo a 
liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 
her calving, uſed for turning milk into curda 
for the making cheeſe, &c. t 
RE/NOVATE (V.) to renew or make afreſh. 
RENOVA'TION (S.) a renewing, making, 
or doing any thing over afreſh, . « © 
RENOUNCE (V.) to diſown, quit all claim 
or title to any thing, to forſake or leave off. 
RENOWIN (S.) fame, honour, reputation, &c. 
RENT (S.) a ſlit or place torn in a garment, 
Ec. alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
in the ſtate, _ &c. alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c. „ 
RENTABLE (A.) that may be lett or rented 
at a certain annual ſum. | | 
RENTAL or RENT ROLL (S.) a liſt or ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 
by the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &c. : 
RENT-CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where a 
perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 
deed, either in fee, fee- tail, or term of life, 
yet reſerves to himſelf a ſum of money by 
the ſame indenture to be paid annually, &c. 
with clauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment, _ 
RE'NTERING (S.) the ſewing two pieces of 
cloth edge to edge without doubling them, 
ſo that when the wool is laid or teazed over 
the ſeam, the blemiſh is-ſcarcely perceptible, 
and this is ſometimes called fine-drawing. : 
RENTER-WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt | 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs is to 
look after, receive, and. pay the rents or 
profits belonging thereto, 
RE'NT-SERVICE (S.) is where lands are 
held by fealty and certain rent, or that 
which the making of a leaſe to another for 
a term of years, reſerveth to be paid for 


them. ; a 1 
RE'NT-STOCE or DRY-RENT (S.) is that 
which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly without any clauſe of diſtreſs. 
RE'NVERSE (V.) to turn any thing top 
turvy, or upſide down, and eſpecially uſed 
in Heraldry, of a chevron with the point 
downwards, or with a beaſt laid on its back, 
&c. 
RENU'MERATE (V.) to number, reckon 
up, ox repeat ſomething that had been for- 
merly done. A ) 
RENUNCIA/TION (S.) a quitting, yieldin 
up, or forſaking & a or — 
tence to any thing. 5 5 
RE-OBTALN (V.) to recover or get back 
again, to prevail with, or be reſtored to 
ſomething that was Joſt er taken away. 


| RE-ORDINA/TION (S.) a conferring orders 


or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time or over 
again, to act in religious matters. . 
REPAIR (V.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 
| der, c&c. alſo to go to a certain place to meet 
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 REPARTYTION (s.) a re-dividing, parting, 
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" others, as of ſoldiers going to the parade, 
Kc. and in Founding or Caſting of Metals, it 


is the clearing away the ſand, and touching 


up the deficiencies with a graver, &c. 
REPAFRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but 
that it may be mended, and made fit for uſe 
without wholly pulling down and building 
afreſh ; alſo any thing that may be made 
ſatisfaction for. | 
REPAVRS (S.) the mending or fitting up of 
_ houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. alſo 
the haunts or places which a hare runs to. 
REPARA'TION (S.) an equivalent or ſatiſ- 
faction given to any perſon for an injury 
done him, &c. alſo the mending or fitting 
things up that were decayed. 
REPARTEE (S.) a pleaſant witty anſwer, 
a ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit 
or raillery. 


or ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
' It in the condition it was at firſt ; alſo the 
| Juft and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 
away all juſt cauſe of complaint, 
REPA'SS (V.) to go by or over again. | 
REPAST (S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 
tuals taken after a journey, hard labour, or 
long abſtinence ; in old Times, they ſet food 
upon the tombs of the dead, and ſome- 
times the friends or relations of the de- 
ceaſed went to the houſe and expreſſed their 
forrow by great cries and lamentatiens, and 
© pretended a repaft or refreſhment for the 
_ wandering ſouls, imagining that the goddeſs 


Trivie, who prefided over the fireets and | 


highways, repaired or came thither in the 
night-time ; but the truth was, that the 
beggars came and took away the proviſions 
from off the graves, tombs, &c. where it 
was laid; this practige was univerſal among 
the Greeks, Jews, Romans, and Chriſtians, 
but at laſt it degenerated into an abuſe, and 

the greateſt men in the church ſet them- 
ſelves to rectify it. 

REPAY! (V.) to turn back that which a per- 
ſon had borrowed. 

RE PAYMENT or REPAY'ING (S.) the act 
of returning that back which a perſon had 
borrowed. 

REPEAL (V.) to diſannul or deſtroy, to with- 
draw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 

REPEA'LABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, recalled, withdrawn, or made 

A 

REPEA'T (V.) to act, ſay, or do a thing of- 
ten over; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 
words of another. | 

REPEAT (S.) in Mufick, is a mark or cha- 
racter made thus, (: S:) fignifying that ſo 
much of the ſtrain as hath this mark ſet to it, 
muſt be repeated or played over again. 

REPEHAM or REE'PHAM (S.) in Nor- 

Folk, it bad anciently three churches in one 

F' church-yatd, which belonged to three ſeve- 


1 


val lordſhips, wiz, Repebam, Hockford, and 
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Whitzve!l ; two of them have been long 1. 
moliſhed, and the third, with the preated 
part of the town, was deſtroyed by fim 
1600, and not fince repaired ; ſo that they 
is now only the ruins of one left for use; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, ben! 
pretty large quantity of malt, which iz the 
chief manufacture of the town, is conftat! 
expoſed to ſail ; diſtant from London 92 Wa. 
puted, and 111 meaſured miles, 
REPE'L (V.) to drive, force, or beat back u 
army, &c. by ſtrength of arms, &c, 
REPE'/LLENTS (S.) medicines that drive back 
a morbid humour into the blood, from which 
it was unduly ſecreted, 
REPE/NT (V.) to be ſorry or grieved for the 
doing or omiting any thing. | 
REPENTANCE (S,) the act of mourning 
grieving for any thing; and in Diviniy, 
means that thorough conviction of the mind, 
that not only excites ſorrow for what a je. 
ſon has doneamiſs, but a fincere and h 
amendment of life, by forſaking Whatem 
was heretofore wrong. | 
REPERCU'SSION (S.) a driving, forcing u 
beating back; and in Muſick, it is the fe. 
quent or often playing or repeating the (ane 
notes or ſounds. 
REPERCU'SSIVE (A.) that has the facultydf 
forcing, driving, or beating back. | 
REPE'RTORY (S.) a regular book or pla 
where things are orderly entered or paid, f 
that they may eafily be found or come at, 
REPETVTION (S.) a ſpeaking or repeating 
- thing often over, | | 
REPIANO or REPIE/NO (S.) in Mufd, is 
much the ſame with chorus, or the coming 
in of ſeveral inſtruments at particular time, 
that reſt at other parts of the concerto, 
REPINE (V.) to grumble, grieve, or gig 
at ſomething that another enjoys. 
REPLANT (V.) to ſow, plant, or fet on 
again, | 
REPLEAYD (V.) to plead the ſame cauſe oe 
again that had been heard before. 
REPLENISH (V.) to fill again, to ſatisfy of 
furniſh fully with all things wanted. 
REPLE'TE (A.) full, furtiiſhed, well-ſtoreder 
repleniſhed. . 
REPLE!TION (S.) fullneſs, the being ſtuffel, 
ſurfeited, or over- charged. 
REPLEVIN or REPLE VV (S.) in Lan, 
geods may be replevied two manner af 
ways, vis, by writ or common law, or lf 
the pleinte or ſtatutes for the more ſpect 
having again the cattle or goods ſeized ufo 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying de 


right, * 0 
REPLE'VY (V.) to recover upon a replenit 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. 
REPLICA'TION (S.) an anſwer or ſecong 
reply to an objection, action, fuit, diſcoutly 
treatiſe, &c. 
REPLY! (V.) to anſwer an objection, a gut- 
tion, &c, 


REPLY! 
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LY! (S.) an anſwer. . 8 
11 (S.) a tale or ſtory by 3 
fame ; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſcharged; in 


been long os 


ed * breatel Lens, it is the hiſtory or relation of a cauſe 

5 0 fire in that has been judiciouſly tried and determined 

left - there BN - any of the king's courts of juſtice, and 

rday 9 vhich uſually ſerve as precedents in the like 
3 : , 

which is the caſes. 


FORT (V.) to tell or relate any thing a- 


18 conſtantly - b ſelf 
broad, either of one's ſelf, or another. 
ng ow 20 SE (S.) reft, quiet, ſleep, peace, ſatiſ- 
N beat back {ion or pleaſure of mind. 
&c Aro (V.) to confide or put truſt in a per- 


fon, to commit or leave any buſineſs or thing 
in the care and charge of another; alſo to 
compoſer ſettle one's ſelf to ſleep, &c. 
2EPO'SEDNESS or REPOST'TION (S.) qui- 
etueſe, ſtilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind, &c. 
alſo a ſetting or putting things in their place 


hat drive back 
» from which 


ieved for the 


1 gain ; and in Surgery, is the reducing a diſ- 
of hens cated joint or member to its true place. 
What a Mn, PO'SITORY (S.) a ftore-ho or place 


proper to keep goods in. 
posSE SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
poſſeſſion of any thing that had been taken 


e and þ 
ng wha 


87 forcing * 


3 or find fault with. : 


bg the REPREHE/NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
| faulty, or deſerving rebuke. | 

25 halls REPRESE/NT (v. to plead or make a thing 
mY or place appear, to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 
| or pa f ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
—_ oder; alſo to be like, to deſcribe, explain, 


or expreſs ; alſo to inform againſt, or indite 
for ſome fault or miſdemeanor, : 
REPRESENT A/TION (S.) a pleading, ſhew- 


T repeating 


he 1 ing, or declaring, alſo a ſimilitude or like- 
cular times neſs ; alſo the acting or ſtanding in the ſtead 
.certo. $ of another, 


REPRESENT ATIVE (S.) one that ſerves for, 
or ſtands in the ſtead of ancther, particularly 
applied to members in parliament, who re- 
preſent ſome city, borough, &c. 
RERRE'SS (V.) to reſtrain, withold, force, 
g keep back ; to quell, conquer, keep un- 
er, &c. ; 
REPRE'SSION (S.) a reftraining, curbing, 
with-holding, keeping back, xe. 
REPRE/SSIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves or 
conduces to reſtrain, curb, &c. | 
REPRIE/VE (V.) to put off the execution of 


„or gruige 
or ſet on 


e cauſe over 


ed. 
ell- ſtored or 


eing ſtuffed, 


in Low a criminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh-| 
manner of ment, or pardon a fault. | 

Jaw, or by RS FPRIE/VE (S.) a pardoning, forgiving, or 
nore ſpeedy luſpending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
eized up, of thoſe writs ſent down by the king, to for- 
trying tie berr the execution of a malefector condemn - 


ed by the law to die. 
a replerit REPRIMA/ND (v.) to chide, rebuke, or find 
in great anthority under the ſtate, 

RE PRIMAND (S.) a chiding, reproving, or 
finding fault with thoſe who have not execu- 


or ſecond 


diſcourle, 
IN, 2 quel- 


REPLY! 


away. 
EPREHE/ND (V.) to rebuke, reprove, cheek, | 


fault with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe I 


ki the truſt repoſed in them as they ought. 
ö 


| "ou 7, 


"= 
REPRINT (v.) to publiſh or print a book 


over again. 5 
REPRTSAL or REPRI /Z AL (S.) the ſeizing 
or taking away a ſhip, &c. by force from 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatisfaction 
for an affront or injury whenever it lies in 
one's way. ; , 
REPROA'CH (V.) to blame or find fault witls 
a perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould not 
have done; to twit, mention, or throw any 
thing often over that a perſon is, or ought te 
be aſhamed of, . 3 
REPROA'/CH (S.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 
perſon ; alſo an upbraiding or twitting a per- 
ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to his diſad- 
vantage. 1 
REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
that does unworthy actions, cc. 7 
REPROA'CHFUL (V.) that brings ſhame and 
diſgrace, and is abuſive or affrontive, &c. 
RE'PROBATE (V.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly or for ever, &c. 5 
RE PROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abomina- 
ble perſon, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodneſs: alſo one in the ſcheme of ſome 
perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot poſſibly be 
reclaimed, being conſigned over by God t 
eternal damnation. 5 
RE'PROBATENESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon ; alſo a being conſigned or ſentenced 
over to eternal miſery. | 
REPROBA'TION (S.) an utter rejecting or 
caſting off, a throwing out of all fayour, a 


conſigning to eternal miſery, 
REPRODU'CTION (S.) a bringing forth a» 
new, or producing over again, ne 
REPROOY/F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults without 
other actual puniſhment, | 2; 
REPROY/VE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
or friendly and gently tell a perſon” of is 
faults. | ; 
REPRO'VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
checking, or chiding. a | 
REPTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 
its belly, or that reſts on one part theregf 
while it moves 'the other along, as a ſnake, 
earth-worm, &c. and in Botany, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ftrong enough to ſuſ- 
tain themſelves without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other tree or 
plant, &c. are called reptiles. | 
REPTVTIOUS (A.) creeping, crawling, 
ſwarming upon the belly, &c.  - 27 2 
REPUCBLICAN (S.) one who prefers the go- 
vernment of a commonwealth, to that of 2 
monarchy, &c. F 
REPU'BLICK (S.) a commonwealth, or free 
ſort of government, where many © perſons, 
and of all ranks, bear rule. | 
REPU/DIABLE (A.) that is Iiable to, or may 
be divorced or turned away, 5 


RES 


REPU'DIATE (v. to divorce or put away a 
_ wife from a huſband, &c. | 
REPU/DIATE (S.) a divorced woman, or 
married perſon put away. 
REPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, to be againft, to 
be contrary to, &c. i Oh 
REPU/GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS 
2 a being againſt, contrary, or in oppo- 
fition to any thing. 
REPU'LSE (V.) to deny, reſiſt, reject, refuſe, 
oppoſe, force, or beat back, &c. 
REPU/LSE (S.) a refuſal, denial, &c. 
RE/PUTABLE (A.) benourable, worthy of 
_.. praiſe, deſerving encouragement, k. 
REPUTA'TION or REPU'TE (S.) eſteem, 
good name, fame, report, credit, &c, 4 
9 (V.) to deſiie or beg a favour of any 
y; to petition, ſupplicate, &c. | 
REQUEST (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 
fupplication, &c. 12 
To be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
valued, called for, uſed, or in faſhion, 
Court of Requeſts, an ancient court of equity, 
inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. much 
Uke the court of Chancery, for the relief of 
conſcionable caſes, 


3 , 


withing of proſperity, &c. 
20 fing a Requiem, in the church of Rome, 
Is to ſay or fing maſs for the ſoul of ſome de- 
$4 perſon. | 
' REQUIRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 


tively. | 
REQUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, pro-. 
per or fit to be done. 
EQUT TAL (S.) reward or payment for do- 
ing ſomething. . : 
REQUTITE (V.) to reward, to make an a- 
mends for ſomething done. 
RERE (S.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 
-RERE-WARD (s.) the hinder-part, or rere of 
an army. | | 
 RE-SALU'TE (V.) to ſalute or compliment a 
| perſon again. 
-RESCI/ND (v.) to cut off, cancel, diſannul, 
or withdraw an order or power, c. 
RE/SCRIPT (S.) the pope's or emperor's de- 
...._cifion of a point of law to a particular per- 
_ fon that ſolicits the ſame in a difficult or 
double caſe. 
-RE/SCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 
the power of one that is going to rob, mur- 
der, or legally puniſh a perſon, &c. 
*RE/SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon, &c. by 
force of arms from a lawful power, or the 
delivering a perſon from the tyranny of an 
uſurper, enemy, or thief, &c. any delive- 
rance out of trouble, danger, or affliction. 
XRE- SEARCH (S.) a ſtrict and diligent look - 
ing for a matter over again, or examining 
after any thing. ? 
*RESE/MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, agreeableneſs, 
-fimilitude, &c. 


- 


# 


| 


RE EM (S.) *a refling from labour, a| 


remptorily command a+ perſon authorita- | 


Eve | "ERS a tas * * wo * * 
o 1 * 
* * 
7 - 


RESENT (V.) to take pet, to be an 
to ſtomach, or judge one's ſelf ill uſed. 

RESENTMENT (S.) a,publick thewingon 
ſelf angry, or a revengeful expreſiion af « 
remembrance of it for ſome affront received 

RESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping in fe 
laying up; alſo a proviſo or reftriQion i 
covenant or deed. 

RESERVE (V.) to treaſure or lay up infor 
to preſerve or keep ſomething till behind 
be done. | 

RESF/RVE (S.) an exception, proviſo, ge | 
mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed he 
after; and in an Army, it is the thing 
hindermoſt line of troops, or what is fn 
times called the rear-guard, 

RESERVED (A.) laid up in ſtore till at 


of want: alſo one very ſhy of ſpeakine 
FEE 
RESERVEDNESS (S.) a great ſlineß S0 
ſpeaking, or doing any thing. are 
RESERVOVRS (S.) large baſons, ciſem tha 


- ponds, or other receptacles for water. vl 
commonly thrown or forced up into hi 
places or grounds, in order to the ſenig 
_ houſes, &c, that are above the comng 


level. (ali 
RESET (V.) in Law, is to harbour, M the 
protect, or ſuccour an out-lawed perſon, tio! 
RE-SETTLE (V.) to re-eſtabliſh, ter 
things to rights that were out of order, = 
RESVDE (V.) to ſtay, continue, or abide; | all 
- dwe!l, or ordinarily lodge in a place. neſ 
RESIDENCE or RESIDENT (s.) 2 Os 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling ; alſo a perſon qu: 
living, and conſtantly officiating upon RES 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of a bac 
prince that ſtays cenſtantly, or a great ατ]] RES: 
at the court of another prince, or ſtate, apt 
RESFDUAL or RE/SIDUE (S.) the rema RES( 
der or quantity of any number or thing ti voi 

is left aſter part of it is taken away. RES( 
RESIGN (V.) to give up, ſurrender, yi tha 
or make over, &c. voluntarily. RES| 
RESIGNA/TION or RESYVGNMENT(S) 8M «© 
voluntary, ready, and willing yielding, g RES 

ing up, or ſurrendering. _ tio 
RESIGNEE/ (S.) in Law, is the patty RES! 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurrendered, ſeg 
given up. RES 
RESVGNER (S.) the party who ſurrend at 
ields, or gives up any thing to another, RES 
RESVLIENT (A.) the quality of leaping dil 
rebounding, or recoiling back ward, ſto 
RE/SIN or RO'SIN (S.) among the Py in 
cians, is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, WW dh 
ing either of its own accord, or elſe by c wi 
ing or bleeding a plant or tree; and of 
drawn chymically from plants, drugs, & dil 
abounding with reſinous particles. u 
RESINA/CIOUS or RE/SINOUS (30 WW 
thing that produces roſin, or is of fu el 
nature. | el 
RESI'ST (V.) to oppoſe, ſtand again, Wi RES 
ſtriye to hinder, force back, or diſappon Wy br 


" RESEMBLE (V.) to favour, or be like a per- 
. ſon or thing, > is | 


| 


' 7 N * 4; * 4 


Set . 


'0 be gry 


erSTANCE (S.) the act of oppoſing or 
f ill uſeg, withſtanding. | 2 | 
c ſhewingofhr51'STIBLE (A.) any perſon or thing whoſe 


epreſiion of 4 
Front receive, 
ing in ſore, | 
reſtriction In 


power Or ſtrength may be oppoſed, with- 
ainſaid, conquered, or overcome. 


melted or made liquid, or a queſtion that 
may be anſwered. 4 
prSO'LVE (V.) to purpoſe, deſign, intend ; 
Ao to looſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 
dificult queſtions ; alſo to liquify, 


lay up infor 
g ſtill behind 


proviſo, or HO LVE (S.) a deſign, intention, reſolu- 
be uſed h tion, or fixed purpoſe of mind, &c. | 
is the third rs LVEDNESS (S) firmneſs of reſolution, 
r what js intention, or purpoſe, not to be put aſide. 


RESO'LVEND (S.) an Arithmetical term for 
that number that is formed by the remain- 
der in extracting of roots, and the bringing 
down the next point. : | 

RESOLVENTS (S.) certain medicines that 
re of a diſſolving or liquifying nature, and 


tore till tin 
of ſpeaking | 


eat ſhinek | 


ſons, cifter that are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter. particles 
r water-worl that have got together and breed ulcers, &c, 
up into r SoLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fear- 
the ſerving lels, courageous, c. Sin 
the can RESOLU/TION (S.) ſometimes means the diſ- 
ſolving metals, &c. into liquids ; ſometimes 
harbour, ki the anſwers or amounts of arithmetical queſ- 
2d perſon, tions ; ſometimes the determination made af- 
75 rp ter debating a queſtion ; and ſometimes the 
f order, 


courageous diſpoſition of the mind to go thro” 
al difficulties, which is alſo called reſolute- 


e, or abide; t 


0 NV. e 
(S.) a cont Nav E (A.) of a diſſolving, melting 
alſo a perſo quality, 8 
ting upon RESONANCE (S.) a reſounding or echeing 
iniſter of 01 back again, 
0 vu RESO'RT (V.) to go or repair to a place by 
or ſtate, | 


appointment, &c. 


) the mig RESOUND (v.) to ring or echo back again a 
or thing th voice or ſound made by another. 
Way. RESOURCE (S.) any perſon, place, or thing 
render, yiel that a perſon goes, or may go to for ſuccour, 
. RESPE/CT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to, 
[MENT (3, or regard; alſo to concern. 
yielding, b RESPE/CT (S.) reverence, regard, conſidera- 
tion, eſteem, honoar, &c. 
"the Part  ABSPE/CTFUL (A.) ſubmiſſive, humble, ob- 
urrendered, 6 * &c. | = 5 
SPECTIVE (A.) ſomething that relates to 
ho ſurrend a thing, n . 7 
another. WW RESPIRA/TION (S.) breathing an alternate 
of kap d dilatation and contraction of the cheſt of the 
ard, * ſtomach, whereby the nitrous air is taken 
ag the 19 in by the wind-pipe for the accenſfon of the 
ubſtance, 7 blood, and afterwards is driven out again 
or elſe x 4 with other vaporous effluviums; the cauſe 
ee; z def reſpiration does not ſeem to conſiſt in the 
8, drugs, & dilatation and contraction of the throat, as is 
7% (4) offi ugly faid; but in the contraction of the 
JS 7 << tunick, which covers the. upper part of the 
TEN eſophagus, and the windpipe as far as its 
1 aqaioh , ou receſſes, _ | | | ; 
difsppoint. 1 (V.) to ne. or fetch one s 


F $0/LVABLE (A.) any thing that may be ö 


| 


fs. 


RE'SPIT or RE/SPITE (S.) a ſhert ſtay, or 
allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, or putting off to a longer 
time. 3 . 
'RE/SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off te 
another time, and is generally meant of pu- 
niſhments. 5 
RESPLENDENT (A.) ſhining, 
looking very bright. | 
RESPOND (V.) te anſwer, 12 
RESPO'NDENT (S.) one who in a diſputa - 
tion anſwers an ohjection; in Common Law, 
one that is a ſurety for another, or that 
pleads another's cauſe ; in the Civil Law, 
one that anſwers ſuch interrogatories as are 
pat ©. Bm. OD 25 
RESPO'/NSAL or RESPONSE (S.) the an- 


gltering, a. 


ſwer made by the clerk and people in 2 
church, to the ſhort petitions put up by.the 
minifter, - | TE 2 


RESPONSIBLE (A.) one that is liable to 
make good what is required, or to pay ſuch 
depts as are demandable of him. 
RESPO/NSORY (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 

them, wherein one part of the choir anſwers 
by turns to the other. e 
REST (V.) to be, Mill, quiet, of ceaſe from 
otion ; alſo to ſleep; alſo to remain or be 
left after part of a thing is taken away; alſo 
to lean, ſtay, or rely upon. 
REST (S.) fleep, quiet, peace, &c... and in 
Trick, is a pauſe or ſtop of the voice or 
inſtrument, or both, for ſome interval of 
time. : . 
RESTAURA'TION or RESTORATTION 
(S.) a putting a perſon or thing into the ftate 
or condition they were put out of; à giving 
or rendering a perſon his authorĩty, &c. that 
was taken from him. - 
RESTITU!TION (S.) a making ſatisfaction 
for ſomething a perſon had been WO. 
of, or injured by, a returning or giving 3 
in Phyloſephy, it is the natural poſture that an 
elaſtick body returns to after the. force of the 
contrary is taken away. | 
RE/STIVE or REST (A. ) ſtubbarn, ungo= 
vernable, headſtrong, that will go backwards 
inſtead of forwards, like an unruly horſe, 
Kc. EE 2 
RE/STIVENESS or REISTINESS (S.) ſtub- 
bornneſs, ungovernableneſs, headſtrongneſs. 
RE'STLESS (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, diſatibfied, 


&c. | 
RE'STLESSNESS (S.) diſſatisfaction, uneaſi- 

een „ = 
RESTORA'TION (S.) a yielding, returni 

or giving back ſomething that, was taken 
perſon, and commonly means deing 
an from a low 


from a 7 

juſtice, advancing a perſon. fr 

to a high condition. 
RESTORATIVE (A. ) of a ftrengt} 
ture or 575 &c. wy 4 
RE STORE (V.) to give up or back again ta 


J 


another, that which was in gay N 


— 


RET 


_ . alſo to put a thing or perſon into the ſlate or 
condition that it was in before. 


RESTRA'IN (v.) to curb, keep in or back, to] RE'TCHLESS (A.) ſlothful, lazy, 


hinderor prevent, &c. 
RESTRAINT (S.) a force, hindrance, or ſtop- 
page, contrary to the inclination, will, or- 
__ defireofa — fg | 
RESTRICT (V.) to limit, bound, reftrain, or 
appoint what a perſon may do, and what he 
may not do. 
RESTRUYCTION (S.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be done, 
„ 
RESTRICTIVE (A.) preventative, hindering, 
binding, making hard or coſtive. 
RESTRINGENT (A.) a Phyſical term for 
binding making hard or coſtive. 
RESU'LT (V.) to follow or flow from, to ac- 
crue or come to paſs, &c. 
RESUL'T (S.) a concluſion, reſolution, deter- 
mination, iflue, or end of an affair, or by- 
fineſs, after due deliberation, &c. 
RESU'ME (V.) to take up a matter again, to 
begin an argument afreſh, &c. | 


C 


 RESU'MPTION (S.) a taking up or back a- 


gain; in the School Divinity, it is a ſummary 
running over the heads of an argument, in 
order to anſwer and confute it; and in Lo- 
gick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion into 
one more plain and familiar. 

RESU'RGE (V.) to riſe up again. | 

RESURRE'CTION (S.) a rifing up again; 

and commonly means the riſing of dead bo- 
dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of judg- 
ment. 


RESU'SCITATE (v.) to revive, renew, or 


come to life again. ä 
RESUSCITA'TION (S.) a riſing up again, 
whether it be from death or fleep ; a revival. 


TAL (V.) to vend or fell wares bought in|. 


large quantities out again in ſmall parcels, 
* | | 


RETAIN (V.) to keep, hold, or remember a 
thing a long time; to with-hold or keep 
back, that which was delivered to us only in 
truſt. _. | 

RETAINER (S.) one that is not immediately 

belonging to the family, but only wears the 

livery of a nobleman and attends him occa- 

fionally, &c. 3 

RETAINING FEE (S.) a fee or ſum given to 

a councellor or ſerjeant at law, to prevent 

his g or undertaking for the contrary 


RETA'LIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 
for like ; alſo to reward, pay or recompenſe 

a perſon fully for his ſervice, &c. 
RETALIA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
"like for like; alſo to reward a perſon accord- 
ing to his deſerts. | 


RETARD (V.) to keep back, delay, ſtop, put | 


- 


off, &c. 
RETARDATION (S.) a hindering, Roping, 
keeping back, putting off, &c. 


| 
| 


| RETRE/'NCHMENT (s.) a leſſening, cutti 


i 


RE T 
mit; alſo to ſtretch or lengthen by wilt 


pulling, &C. 
bs 3 = miſerable, &c. — 

RETE/NTION (S.) a keeping. retain; 

holding back ; alſo that NE of 1 10 
vulgarly called memory, whereby n 
things or ideas paſſed are kept in ſtore, t bh 
uſed occaſionally, 

RETENTIVE (A.) apt or inclined to pref 
or keep in memory; to hold faſt, or tem 
for uſe, &c. ; 

RETIA'RII (S.) combatants among the ol 

Romans, that repreſent Neptune, or other in 
gods, holding a trident in one hand, 9 


wound, and a net in the other to ena oh 
their enemies, TIS 
RETINUE (S.) the waiters or attendants gf, mir 
prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a . kr: 


ney, & c. 

RETVRE (V.) to draw back, withdraw, & 

art, or go away. : 

RETIRED (A.)] withdrawn, gone of, @ 
parted ; alſo ſolitary or loneſome, withu 
company, &. 

RETVREDNESS or RETVREMENT (3, 
privacy; loneſomeneſs, a departing from cont 

any. | 

RETORNE/L (S.) in Muſick, is a ſhort fym- 
phony for many inſtruments that begin à fe 
bats before a ſong, and ſometimes play a fey 
in the middle now and then, and genen 
after it. 

RETO RT (V.) to toſs or throw back again; 
and commonly meant of a ſmart repartee ty 

a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon a yet- 


lon. | 
RETO'RT Ain Chymiſtry, is a veſſel font- 
times A Forth, and "other times of 
iron or vl * ding as the nature of the 
matter ran ade in the form of 2 plal 
drop. c 1 
RETO RTI U.) a turning back an argi- 
ment upon th ufer. | 


a denying, unſaying, or recanting any thing 
that a perſon had formerly ſaid or wil 
ten, 8 

RETREAT (V.) to fall back, or go off from 
a place beſieged or attacked. ; 

RETREA'T (S.) a retiring or coming av 
from an attack in good order; alſo a place 

to go into to be quiet and undiſturbed. _ 

RETRENCH (V.) to diminiſh, cut eff, & 
leſſen a perſon's expences, liberty, or pr 
lege; alſo to caſt up, or make a a 
ment. g 


off, or abridging ; in Forrißcation, it is take 
for any ſort of intrenchment or defence with 
a ditch and breaſt-work, but properly it 


RETCH (V.) to ſtrain, or endeavour to vo- 
— 8 8 


{ 


| 


that which is behind another. mw 
RETRIBU'TION{(S,) a rewarding or requ1ts 2 
; wb 0 ; 1 ( 


REV 


J 8 to his merit for favours or 
18 
RIB VABLE (A.) chat may be made 


n by violent 


) careleſs, ne 


retaining, good, or recovered. 
y of the ming TRE VE (v.) to recover or call back that 
eredy yarn which was loſt, to repair that which was in- 
n ſtore, to lp jured or damaged. 


piTROCE'SSION (S.) the act of moving or 
ing backwards. 

RETROGRADA'TION (S.) an orderly or 

4 going backwards, as it were ſtep by 


ied to prefer 
|, or remain 


nong the gl 
or other z RETROSPE/CT (V.) to look backwards or 
ne hand, h ng again, as of re-examining old accounts, 
| to entangl 


KTROSPE'CTION % looking os axa- th 


— (v.) to rebound or beat 

REVERBERATION (8.) a beating down of 
back of any thing; and in ; it is the 
cauſing the flame of the fire beat dewn or- 
back — the metal in a 

REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a furnace bunt for 
chymical operations, and ſo contrived = 
being cloſe all round, and covered at top, as 

not to let the heat or flame have vent, that 
it returns or beats down to the bottom of the 
furnace. 

REVERE (V.) to honour, reſpect, tand in 
awe of, fear, or dread. 


gard, value, or eſteem. 
RE/VERENCE (S.) the awful and li- e- 
ſteem that a generous mind has for his bene - 
factors and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, arifing 
from the due eſteem of a well-inform'd and 


grateful. mind. 
RE/VEREND (A.) honourable, deſerving- 6 · 
ſteem, &c. generally applied to holy perſons, 
things, or places, and eſpecially to oma prong 
ſters of religion, &c, 
REVERE'NTIAL (A. ) awful, reſpeAfl, 4 
miſſive, &c, © 


idle talk, conceits or fancies, 
REVERSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void, 


tendants of mining backwards or what is paſt. 

upon a j. rr RN (V.) to come back to the place |, 

: | from whence a perſon departed ; alſo to give 

ithdrav, &. or reſtore back that with which a perſon Was 
intruſted ; to requite or pay, Sc. 

ne off, drr RN (S.) a coming back, an acknow- 

ne, vitho lelgment, an anſwer, &c. in Lat, it is a 
certificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning | 

MENT (8, what is done, in relation to the execution of 

ig from eon ſuch writs, &c, as were directed to them; 
alſo the ſet day or time for each of the four 

a ſhort ſme my, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral 

t begin a fn 'forts of proceedings, in any cauſe to be deter- 

es play a fey — 

ind geen REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head 

; or foreman of a work, &c. 

back again; WSREVEAL (v.) to communicate, tay open or 

rt repartee ty declare, 

upon 2 fa. EL. (V.) toner K t Kc. 

eſpecially in the night- time. 
2 veſſel ſome- BE REVELATION (S.) a commuiſcatir ſome- 
er times of S - ordi- 


nature of the 


thing that was before * 
m of a gli — 


ck an 1 ren in the New Teſtam# _ 5 hg 
LER (S.) a — — neer, e. 

aley what H A vEL-RoUr (s.) a , ES 

recant, pay of mobbiſh peoples drinking, 

CTING(S) 8 Ke. 

g any thing 


RVELS (S.) ſports, walks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces or comedies, &c, in noble- 
mens or gentlemens houſes, colleges, inns of 
courts, &c. 

rs (V.) to vent one's anger or dif- 


nid or writs 


© go off fro 


oming ai a n for a real or an ima- 
allo 1, N you 
rbed. . 
Tg 195 ge upon another, for a fault 8 
z or pen, V or an or affront received ano; 
a retrench- ther injury 
AEVENGEFUL - (A) of a cruel, hard-heart- 
ning, cutting ed diſpoſition, at will not forgive an 
„ it is abe offence, but that requires the height of ſa- 
lefence vit tisfaction for an injury or affront ſuſtained, 
roperly it ü 3nd that watches all opportunities to do the 
like, or a greater miſchief for it. 
; orrequitin EVENUE (s.) the yearly income that any 


alſo to turn upſide down, &. 


to another; and on a medal or piece of coin 
it is the arms or device ſtruek on the fide op- 


is a back ſtroke. 
9 (A.) turned topſy- 
Heraldry, when a man bears 
cheon another reverſed, it is a diminution of 
honour and imports his having raviſhed a 
maid or widow, or run away from his fo- 
| . vereign's ſtandard, &c., and when a man's 


—— 


own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it it 2 


mark of his being a traitor. 

REVE'RSIBLE (A.) thatis capable of being 
reverſed. 

REVE'RSION (S.) a coming or returning 
back z alſo the right a perſon has to an in- 
heritance or place of profit after the deceaſe 
of the preſent or, Ec. 

Af ov (V.) to come or return back again, 
from whence — firſt iſſued, dc. 


from whence it came. 
ond e 1 ford again, 
as a ſhip, town, r 
REVIE'W (S.) al — again, or ſecond 
examination; and in „it is g the 
troops of an army in . attle, and 


to ſee if the ſeveral companies are compleat, 
well diſciplined, &c, 


him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach * a 


perſon 3 to maintain himſelf and family ; 
3 taxes, 


real or ima fault, 
| Z ea REVISAL 


RE/VERENCE (V.) to honour, reſpeft, re- 


REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings, mad or 


repeal; 
REVERSE (S.) any thing that is contrary 


te to the head or principal; 905% jp ; 


wx tongs 0. my eſcut- | 


REVE'RTIBLE-(A.) that may or can return 


fo making chem file off before proper officers, 


REV (v.) to call a perſon names, accuſe 


4 


2 „ 
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REVTSAI. (S.) a looking over, or nin, or ſwelled, and the parts below very 1 
a freſh, or a ſecond time. 4 with portuberances about the joints, and free 
REVPFSE (V.) to. examine or look over again, quently crookedneſs of bones, ſtraightneſt of ” 
„„ <a) | | breaft, ſwelling of the abdomen, ſtretching of" be 
REVVSIT (V.) to viſit or come to ſee a perſon | the hypochondria, coughing, &c. th 


„ WE EAT NLO RHA!PSODY (S.) a collection of paſſage yy pa 

REVIVE (V.] to come or bring to life again,, gf various authors, ſome proſe, ſome vert RI's 

co recover, renew, or flouriſh again. and without connection, order or diſpoſition, ab 
RE-U'NION (S.) a compoſing of differences | RHE'A (S.) by the old Poets called the moto of 

| between friends that were fallen out, a join- | of the gods, ry RIB 

= ing, clofing, or uniting again things chat were -RHETORICAL (A.) eloquent, or a ſpeech, ob 


broke. Kc. full of flouriſhes or figures, after the RUB 


[ : RE-UNF TE (V.) to make up beaches or manner of the rhetoricians. 


quarrels between former friends, to join. or put |} RHETORVCIANS. (S.) perſons proſeſſing u 5 
| | together again things broken or ſeparated.” © | ſkilled in the art of rhetorick, | RIB! 
4 REVO CABLE (A.) chat may be recalled, can- | RHE'TORICK (s.) the art of ſpeaking u. * 
1 cCeeled, repealed. &c. a writing upon any ſubject in the moſt elegant fic 
14 REVOCA'TION (S.) a revoking, repealing, || manner, uſing all the beauties and orm. th 
HH annulling, or recalling, &c. | ments of figure to influence and captiru to 
REVO KE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an or- the hearers, c. N RIC 

der or law made, to repeal or difannul a deed, | RHEU'M (S.) a defluxion or fall of humor fiz 

to takeaway a commiſſion or truſt, whereby] fromthe head upon the parts below, as tis RIC 

t one perſon had empowered another; alſo to] eyes, noſe, &c. | na 
© . renounce or forſake an error or opinion for- |RHEUMA/TICK. (A.) ſubject, inclined to a ie 

| merly held or maintained. ; _ troubled with rheum ; alſo belonging to the RIC 
REVO'LT (V.) to fall off, or run away from | diſtemper called the rheumatiſm, | an 

an army, party, opinion, &c. to rife in arms | RHEU!/MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the body, or 

. againk a prince or ſta te, &c, commonly occafioned by cold, and known by RIC 

REVO'LT (S.) a rebellion, falling off or away, | its frequent wanderings and change of place, Ye 

a deſertion or forſak ing. II venerally accompanied not only with numb- bo 
REVO'LTER (S.) one who turns rebel againſt | neſs of the ports, but alſo an acute pain, 2 ne 

his ſovereign, or forfakes his religion, cauſe} fmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation, tle 

or party. 3 IRH NO (S.) the cant name for ready money 28 

_ REVO'LVE (V.) to turn over or caſt about in i of any ſpecies. | ſer 

one's mind; to turn round or move upon its IR HINO'CEROS (S.) a large wild Indian beat, ve! 

own center or axis. beating a horn on his noſe, and his {kin fil ſte 

| REVOLVING (S.) confidering thoroughly, | of wrinkles like an elephant, which is ſcarce al 

turning round, or over in a perſon's mind, | - penetrable with a ſword, TO co 
REVOLUTION (S.) a turning or rolling | RHOMBOVDAL (A.) pertaining or belonging wi 

round or about; and in Afronomy, is the] to the figure called a rhomboides. . A © 

circulation of any ſphere or ſtar, tiH .it re- |] RHOMBOVDES (S.) a geometrical four-fidri ſp: 


turn to the ſame point from whence it began | figure, whoſe ſides and angles alſb are un- it 
to move; and in State Afairs, it means] equal, yet ſo that the two oppoſite. ſides and me 
any ſudden and great alteration in the go- F angles are equal, being a figure between 8 ye! 

- verment. ; 5 rhombus and parallelogram, taking from tle vil 
REVU'LSION (S.) a pulling away, a forcing one a proportion of angles, and from the an 
or driving back; and in Phyſict, it is the | other a correſpondence of ſides. RIC 
turning a violent flux of humours from one 'RHO'MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a. fort the 
part of the body to the other.. of baadage; and in Geometry, it is a four- bu 
oj REWA'RD (V.) to pay or ſatisfy any perſon | ſided figure, whoſe ſides are equal and paral- "ye; 
1 - for-his labour to his content. l lel, but the angles unequal, the two oppolits Ge 

| ; REWA'RD (S.) a recompence or iull ſatisfac- ones being acute, the other two obtuſe, it, 
tion for any thing done. IRH VYMES (S8) the fimilitude of ſound in the thi 
REWARDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of ending of words, being like the uniſons of an 


being zecompenſed.. +; ; | different inſtruments; this way of chiming tw 
RHABDO'LOGY (S.) the art of performing | or writing is uſed only in poetical perfor- RICH 
all manner of arithmetical computations by mances, and ſome of the beſt of thoſe ale ir 


certain inſtruments called Napier's rods. or | . wrote blank, or with proſe endings, though RIC 

'8$ „„ 23:49] ad) af pos cs 1D 5h | _ the meaſure of the verſe is exactly obſer ved. of 
* HacHFTIS (S.) the ſpinal marrow z alſo RHUMBS, RUMBS or ROMBS (S.) are cer: RIC 
Wi a diſeaſe very common to children, wulgarly} - tain heliſpherical or ſpiral lines upon a globe, ap 

called the rickets, which is an jungqual.noug. but ig plain and Mercater's charts, they at hat 
| riſhing the parts, accompanied with a looſe- repreſented by ſtraight. lines ; they ba n is 
=. - ; neſs, . ſoftneſs, and weakneſs of parts, a the point. where we , ſtand, and pe he: 


— 5 * w 7 * i 
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i 


5 

2 I. 
Zhtneſs ok. 
retching of 


aſſages ont 
Ome verle, 
diſpoſition, 
the mothe 


a ſpeech, 
after the 


ofeſling 01 


eaking , 
oft elegant 


and orns. 
| captivate 


f humour 
W, as the 


lined to & 
ing to the 
the body, 
known by 
e of place, 
1th numb- 
te pain, 2 
nation, 

dy money, 


dian teat 
is (kin full 
ch is ſcarce 


r belonging 


 four-fided 
{b are un- 
te ſides and 
between 2 
g from the 
from the 


„ is a fort 
is a four- 
and paral- 
wo oppolito 
uſe, 
und in the 
uniſons of 
of chiming 
cal perfor- 
F thoſe ale 
gs, though 
obſerved 
S.) are cet. 
on a globe, 
„ they ale 
ey £0. from 
d twine s 
th till they 
come 


RIC 


come to the pole and loſe themſelves ; they } 


* * N = 
RIGG 


dows moori ſh, cold, and moſſy, and cbnſts 


repreſent the 32 winds, or points of the ma- quently neither fruitful nor healthful z diſtant 


riners compaſs, and their uſe is to ſhew the | 
bearing of any two places from one another, 


that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- a great deal of bufineſs, 


s any ſhore or land lies from another. 


RIAL ($S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth | 
about 10 ſhillings ſterling ; alſo a filver coin}. 7. | | | 
'RYDDLE (V.) to ſhake or ſift any thing thro 5 


of ſmall value. | 

RIBALDRY (S.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, 
obſcene talk. 

RIBBAND or RVBBON (S.) ornamental 
narrow filk, wove on purpoſe to wear round 
womens heads or tie their*ſhoes, &c. 

RIBS (S.) thoſe fide bones that come from the 
back-bone forward, and from the cheſt or 
ſtomach, &c. and on Ship-board, they are 
thoſe ſide timbers, commonly called fut- 
tocks. 1 8 a 


RICE (8.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall | 


fize and white colour, | . 
RICH (A.) poſſeſſed of much wealth extraordi- 


yield and bear plenty of corn, &c. 
RVCHES (S.) wealth of any fort or kind, as 


9 


from London 20 computed miles. N 
RID (V.) to clear away, or gain ground; to do 
RIDDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, à ſend- 
ing, away, or diſpatching of buſineſs expedi - 
tiouſly, p | t 


a ſieve, &c. | 4 
RIDDLE (S.) a fieve or ftraining inſtrument ; 
alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 
in oh ſcure terms. h 

RIDE (V.) to fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 
cart, &c. and ſo move from place to place; 


and in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a thip's. 
anchor holds her faſt, and prevents her being 


driven away with the wind or tide. 
RIDERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 


large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, and 


ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is but weakly 


built; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along the 


ſide of a vein of ore. . 


ne 


an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, RIDGE (S.) the top of a houſe, or the lon 
or any other fort of valuable merchandize, | line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c, 


RICHMOND - (S.) in the North Riding of | 
Verifpire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is a large | 
borough and corporate town, well-built, ge- 


nerally of ſtone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 
tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well 
as tradeſmen ; \it has two churches, and 
ſends two members to parliament; here a 
very conſiderable manufacture, of woollen 
ſtockings, caps, &c. is carried on, and are 
alſo brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the river Swale, 


whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
good ſtone bridge; the market place is very | 


ſpacious, and the ftreets neat and handſome z 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 
men, &c, its weekiy market on Saturday, is 
yery conſiderable, both for goods and pro- 
viſions; diſtant from Londen 175 computed, 
and 207 meaſured miles, 
RICHMOND (S.) in Surrey, was formerly 
the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much negleQed till within theſe few 


Fears, when the prince. of Vales, now king | 


GeorgelI, and his conſort taking a Hking to 
it, vaſtly improved its natural beauty, and 


thereby occaſioned 'a great reſort of nobility | 
and gentry in and near the place; it is about | 


twelve miles diſtant from: London. | 
RICK (S.) a ſtack or heap of hay or corn, 
ſtraw, beans unthreſhed, &c. 
RICKETS (s.) a diſtemper affecting the joints 
of the diſeaſed, eſpecially children, 
RICKMANSWORTH (S.) in Hertfordſpire, 


a pretty conſiderable country town, which | 
has a ſmall market weekly on Saturday; it, 
5 governed by two conſtables, and two 

-boroughs ; it ſtands low, and is wa 


alſo any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 


whole. 
RIDGLING or RUDGEL (S.) the male of 
ay ſpecies of beaſts that has been but half 
gelt. , 5 
RVDICULE (v.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, c. 5 
RIDT CU ous (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, c. 
RIDINGS (S.) particular diviſions of the 


North Ridings. 8 
RIDO TTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 

ſinging, dancing, inſtrumental muſick; &c. 
RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal, . 
RVFLE (V.) to rob, trip, pillage, plunder, or 

violently to take away from a perſon. 
RIF-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worſt ſort of 


| the people; the dregs refuſe, or ſcum of any 


thing, . „ 
RIFT (V.] to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder by 
violende. 5 
RIG (V.) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 


— 


ner of neceſiaties, eſpecially ſpoken of fur- 


niſhing a ſhip with rope. 
Jo rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play the 
wanton, to ramp, te be friſky, &c. 


by a man and woman in figures. 


RIGGING (s.) all the ropes belonging to a 


RIGADOONN (S.) a French dane performed 


. 


' ſoxt of cloathing, furniture, or apparel, is 

ſometimes ſo called, : EY 

RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ſtraight or, 
even along, without inclining or bending one 


6—— 


dered on all ſides, which renders the mea- 


way or other; alſo that which is juſt, fit to 
| be done, or equitable, 5 


212 es RIGHT 


place on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſs 


| others aloft, bolted on the other timbers to 
nary good and valuable, as ground that will | 


&c, formed by cutting away a part of the 


county of York, called the Ef, Vet, and 


ſhip, eſpecially the maſt and yard; alſo any. | 


— 


rn 5 
5 2 
8 Et 


„ 
Ric Hr (s.) in Law, is the title to, or privi- 
lege in any thing. | | 
RFGHTEOUS (A.) juſt, equitable, true, pi- 
ous, holy, religious, 
RVGHTFUL (A.) lawful. 
RTOID (A.) ſevere, exact, ftrift, auſtere, a 
© Clofe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 
RVGOR or RI'GOUR (S.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 
harpneſs, coldneſs, &c. 
RVGOROUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 
| tart or exact, &c, i 


RILL (S.) a ſmall ſtream of running water, a 


little brook or rivulet. 
RI'LLY (A.) full of running waters, ftreams, 
RIM (S.) the extream border or edge of drink- 
ing veſſels, &c. 
RIME S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, that 
d fſolves gradually by the heat of the fun, 
. RYMMON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 
maſcus; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the Sur, 
others Saturn, and others Venus. EEO 
RYMY (A.) miſty, wet, hazy, fogey, damp, &c, 
RIND (S.) the outward ſkin of fruit, trees, &c. 
that is, or may be, pared or pulled off. 
XRIND (V.) to pare or pull off the outward 
bark, peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. - 
RING 8. an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 
frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
circular form, and therefore the handles or 
" lifting pieces of cannon, anchors,” &c, are 
| uſually called rings, they being as ſo many 
links of a chain; anciently they had a ſeal 
or fignet engraved on them to ſeal writings, 
c. and are ſo uſed by ſome to this day; 
the wearing of rings is very ancient, as ap- 
pears by Cengſis xxili. 18. and ſeveral other 
places, as a token of great reſpect; Pha- 
raob gave Joſeph his ring from off his finger; 
the Jews were ſo fond of them, that the wo- 
men wore them in their ears and noſes; they 
were the enfigns of authority in princes and 
great men; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary 
effects to certain magical rings, upon which 
ſuperſtitious and magical figures were engra- 
ved or carved, &c, and which -were worn 
dy the deluded to them againſt ac- 
cidents of all kinds; rings are How uſually 
put upon the woman's fourth finger at mar- 
riage ; but'the firſt uſe in this nation was at 
the eſpouſals or contract before marriage. 
ING (v.) to cauſe bells to ſound muſically 


R 
by an alternate pulling the ropes, or ſtriking 


the elappers againſt the fides; alſo to make 
or cauſe any hollow veſſel to ſound or make 


- a noiſe, 


RI/NG-BOLTS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe iron 


pins that are uſed to bring the timbers to. 

"RING-DOVE (S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 

- fow!ls that has a circle or ring of various-co- 
loured feathers round its neck. 


'  RING-LEA!DER (S.) one that is the. begin- 


ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, 


a tumult, &c. 3 
| RING OF SATURN; (.) a folld circular 


RIS 
arch and plane, like the horizon of an an 
ficial globe, which ſurrounds that planes, but 
no where touches it, 
RING-STREA'KED (A.) cattle that haz 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of ai. 
— — colour from thereft, ; | 
KINGWOOD (S.) in Hampſhire, a long tow 
whoſe mere he are — z it — . 


market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from 


Lexdox 77 computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 
RING-WORM (S.) a cutaneous diſtemper that 
riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall puſ. 
tles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds the pin 
affected, if not timely ſtopped, by waſting 
with ink or copperas water, &c. 

RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. from 
© cloaths, linnen &c. by drenching them vel 
in clean water, 

RVOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating and 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &c, 
in La, it is doing ſomething by a mob, or 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the peace 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as pulling 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c. that 
refuſe to join with them. 

RVOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully together, 
and break the peace, &c, to ſing, rant, ro, 
drink, revel, whore, &c. 

RVYOTOUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, ei- 

yy 206 debauched, &c. 

RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeams, ot 
ſewings of garments; to pull off the tiles 
from the top or coverings of houſes, &c, 

RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity or fit 
for uſe; alſoa proper time to execute a 
project, &c. | 

RIPEN (V.) to bring a fore to a head, in 
order to lance and let out the purulent mat- 
ter; to make fruit, corn, &c. fit for uſe, 
&c 


W» 


RVPENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, &e. 

RVPLEY (S.) in the Weft Riding of Toriſbit, 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs in 
length, ſeated on the river Nyd, over which 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 184 meaſured miles, 

RVPPLE 0 to glide or move along gently 
or ſlowly, like the furface of the water 
where the deſcent is ſmall ; alſo to rub of 
the ſeed veſſels in flax, &c. 

RVPPON (S.) in the vl Riding of Vor- 
ſhire, is an ancient large / corporate- 

town, and is at preſent a very neat, ple · 

ſant and well-built town, being agreeadly 

fituated between two rivers, on a riſing 
ground; but what renders it moſt noted, 1s 
its market-place, which is the fineſt and 
moſt beautiful ſquare of its kind in England 
it is governed by a mayor, aldermen, kee. 

and ſends two members to parliament; i 

market is very conſiderable weekly on Thur: 

day; diſtant from London 1 58 computed, and 

1090 meaſured miles, 
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ROA 
$nall town, ſeated on the hills, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 29 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 

RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 
e eee, 

RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 
cauſe of any thing; alſo the advancement 

or preferment of a perſon from a lower to a 
higher place or ſtation. | 

RISIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 
per: y enjoyed only by the human ſpecies. 

RISIBLENESS or RISIBI'LITY{(S.) the fa- 
culty of laughing. gf 

RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, or 
run the chance of any thing. 

RISK or RISQUE (S.) the danger, hazard, or 
chance whether a thing ſucceeds or not. 

RITES (S.) the method, order, or rules to be 
obſerved in the folemn performance of any 
religious affairs. | 17 

RITUAL (S.) a fervice-book, containing di- 
reftions for the ſolemn performing divine 
ſervice upon any - occaſion, according to the 
_ or cuſtom of ſome particular- place or 
eh « 

RVYTUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 
defending the religious ceremonies performed 
according to the directions of a ſervice book 
or ritual. | 

VAL. (S.) one that is contending with an- 
other for an eftate or place; but eſpecially 
applied to two or more perſons that are in 
love with one and the ſame perſons, either 
man or woman. | 

RIVER (S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh 
water, that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
vithin the land, and generally empties itſelf 
into the ſea, _ x | 


Y RIVET (v.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 


eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad, 
that goes through any thing, and thereby 


preventing its coming or being drawa out 


again, | 
RIVET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c. uſed to 
t into hoops, or any thing that is not- 
ey'd, and to keep it faſt has a ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not blunted, or 
beat down like another head. 
RIVULET (s.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 
water; alittle river. | 
RIX-DO'LLAR (8) a German ſilver coin, 
worth about 4s. Engliſh. 
ROACH (S.) a firm-fleſhed freſn - water fiſh 
that is very ſcaly, EI ES 
ROAD (S.) the common highway, or place 


for travellers to paſs and repaſs with car-| . 


Hages, horſes, and on foot; and in the Sea- 
Language, is a proper place for ſhips to an- 
hor in, when they wait for winds or tides, 
either to carry them out or bring them in, 
ROAM (v.) to wander up and down from 
place io place, without any ſettled intention 


«real bulingſs to. fix at any, = 


-_, 
. 
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|: Ii peers fitting in parliament at — 
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| ROA'MER (s.) one that wanders, ftraggles of 


rambles about. 

ROAN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 
or ſorrel intermixed with white or grey hairs; . 
alſo the name of a city in France, the capital - 
of Normandy, one of the richeſt and moſt po- 
pulous in the kingdom, being an archbiſhop*s. 
ſee, and has a parliament. | 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe, | 


\ROA'/RING (s.) the crying out aloud, or 


making a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a diſ- 
turbed lion, &c. 

ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning round continually, that all the parts 
may alternately be equally applied to the fire ; 
alſo to rally, chide rebuke, expoſe; or ſhame 
a perſon, by, declaring his folly and weakneſs 
openly or publickly. $5, 

ROB(V.) to plunder or take any thing away 
from another by violence. 105 

ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 

. boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till it 
comes to a proper conſiſtence. | | 

RO'/BBERY (S.) an aQ of violence or theft, 
whereby one or more perſons take away the 


property of another privately, or by open 
orce. OE 
RO/BBINS (S.) ſmall reeved - or 
through A e ſail under 7 | 
head ropes, which ſerve to make faſt or tie 
the ſails to the yards. . 
ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 
covers the whole body. | 15 
ROBU/ST (A.) ſtrong, hearty, ſtout, able to 
go through much labour and fatigue. 
ROCH A LLUM (S.) a mineral falt, of a very 
aſtringent or binding quality. g 
RO CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 
vale upen the river Roche, is a good town, 
that has a large market weekly on Tueſday ;- 
diſtant from London 145 computed, and 275 
meaſured miles. he 267 
O'/CHESTER (S.) in Kent, is a very ancient 
city, ſituate on the eaſt ſide of the er 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river 
the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other fide; it hath undergone abundance . 
of viciſſitudes according to the times, and has 
been long incorporated, and ſent two bur- 
| gefles to parliament ever ſince ſuch ſummonſes 
have been uſed,” &r/z, from 26 Ede, IV. it 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 common 
couneil-men, and hath weekly two markets, 
vix. on Wedneſday and Friday; it conſiſts 


dſome houſes ; diftant from London' 27 
computed, and 31 meaſured miles. 47 
RO'CHET (S.) a ſurplice or lawn garment 
worn by biſhops for diſtinction ſake; alſo 

certain robes or mantles. worn by 
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ROck (S.) a large maſs of ſtone firmly rooted 


in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots its 
head a great way above the ſurface; in Scrip- 


tur it has various meanings, and frequently 


ſign ies ſtrength or defence. 


RO/ CU (S.) an artificial fire-work, whoſe 


princival property is to fly or mount a great 
height in the air, and uſed to give ſignals to 


armies, cities beſieped, &c. and allo for ſport 


in tne evening of publick days of rejoicing, 
ſuch as 2 1:ing's birth-day, coronation, &c, 


RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Northamptonſhir:, 1s 


a ſmall town that has a weekly market on 
Phurſday ; diſtant from London 65 compu- 
ted, and 83 meaſured miles, 1 


- RO'CKLEY (S.) in Wilſhire, a ſmall village 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks, 


pitched up an end, from among which ſome 


times guth forth violent ſtreams of water, 


which the country folks eſteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 


- 


©  Þungers-born or famiſp rivers, | 
ROD (S.) fp 


| ſometimes means the enſign of 
poweror authority, ſometimes an inſtrument 


- of puniſhment, and ſometimes a meaſure for 
land, brieklayers work, '&c, conſiſting of 16 
feet and a half in length, and as much in 


breadih, or 272 4 ſquare feet. 


RODOMONTA'DO (s.) a noiſy and vain] 


boaſting, bragging, &c. 
OE (S.) a ſpecies of deer. 


QES or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by | 


ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 
OGA/TION (S.) an aſking, begging, or 
praying, from whence the week immedi- 


ag ately preceding ff br jundays is called, :n the 


church language, 


4 
* 
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with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſel- 


+ 


. 


Negation Wick, becauſe 
anciently the prieſts and people uſed to 


make extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 


about their ſeveral pariſhes or diſtricts, for 


te fruits of the earth, Kc. and alſo as a 
devout preparation for Holy Thurſday, or] 
that dæy va which Chriſt's aſcent into heayen | 


was celebrated, 


OGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- | 


mon cheat, &c. in the Canting Larguage, it 


is the fourth order of villains, tho it be a 


common name to them all, yet they divide 


themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 


and if one be in priſon the reſt ſupply him 
dom betray the others, being thereto obli- 


eated by oath, which they keep inviolably; 


« 4+ 


they have their ſeveral wenches and places 
of meeting, where they laviſhly ſpend what: 
they have unlawfully got, and wallow in all 
manner of debauchery ; their company is 
dangerous, their lives deteſtable, and their 
end{miſerable, | 


RO'GUERY (S.) any fort of villainy or kna-! 


£77 


„  Wageith, &, . | A 1 


very; alſo any arch drollery, or merry ag- 


vor raillery. 


— 


.RO'GUISH (A.) inclined to be wicked, "ION 


viſh, or villainous ; alſo unlucky, arch, 


- 
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ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a lift or catal; 
of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 {kin 
of parchment folded one over another in th 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of f 
copper-plate printing preſs are called ral, ge, 

ROLL (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth with 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any row 
ting over and over. 

RO'LLER (S.) a long bandage to ſwathe i. 
dren in; alſo a round piece of wood, t. 
to lay under any heavy or great weight d 
ſtone, iron, or timber, in order to more i 

from one place to another; alſo the lin 
drical inſtrument made of wood or flog, 
to make the walks in a garden hard al 
ſmooth, &c. 6 8 
RO/LLING-PRESS (S.) an inſtrument con 
trived to print or make impreſſions vpn 
paper, filk, &c, of pictures, writings, &t, 
that is engraved upon copper, filver, pewter, 
or braſs-plates, &. 
ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or plate in 

Chancery-Lane, London, where the recark 

of Chancery are kept, which originally wz 

built for the entertainment of convertel 

Jews by king Henry III. but they abuſing 

this act of hoſpitality, by their extraordinary 

irregularities, king Edeyard III. aboliſhedit, 
and appropriated it. to the uſe it is now octi- 
pied in, LO 

-* aſter of the Rolls, he who has the chaye 
of the records, and in abſence of the cha 
cellor fits as judge. 

Roll. of Parliament, the manuſcript regiſten 
of the acts and proceedings of that court 
ROMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, like, 
6r after the method or practices of the Re 
mans, or old inhabitants of Italy. 
ROM/ANCE (S.) a feigned ftory, ſometimet 
vote in proſe and ſometimes in werle, an 
commonly upon the ſubject of love or arms, 
wherein abundance of enthuſiaſtical flights, 
are introduced, which renders the reading of 
them in general prejudicial, by miſpending 
of time, and giving an ill tincture to tis 
imagination, and Ruffing the memory with 

xubbiſh, painting good qualities out of cha. 

racter, and giving falſe images of life, and 
thereby teaching young people to be indi- 

creet in friendſhip, love, and the other paſ- 
ions, and thereby not only vex and diſappoint 
their parents and guardians, but frequently 
bring upon themſelves misfortunes not to be 
_* recovered all their life- time. 
ROMANCE (v.) to trifle and talk beyond 
the truth, to tell lies, ae. 
ROMA'NCER (S.) a teller of lies, an inven- 
tor of falſe ſtories, c. ; 
RO'MANIST (S.) one that profeſſes the op- 
nions, and abets the practices of the church 
of Rome. . we of 
RO'MANS (S.) the inhabitants of the 2 
Ree z but generally this means thoſe hat 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and made that 
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ROD 
known eld wha at firſt ſeemed to have a 
genius more for commanding and warlike af- 


fairs, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 


.. ſpeculative, and good literature, in which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 
extending their dominions, they learned phi- 
lolophy, Kc. of rhe Greeks ; their greateſt, 


- purity of language, Ec. is almoſt confined to 


- two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of the 
republick, and the other the firſt of the 
monarchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Czſar 
and Auguſtus z within this interval, all thoſ#| 
authors that the ſchools call claflicks, wrote 


and appeared, of which we have little left ws 


 but-a few poets and hiſtorians, none of the 
philoſophers and orators but. Cicero; the 

| Remans had almoſt no inclination for the 
mathematiclkes, and few of their writers' have 

ROMA/NTICK (A. ) mad, frenſical, filly, idle 
- trifling, belonging to, or favouring of a ro- 
mance, » 


ROMESCOTT 6r PE/TER-PENCE (s.) was | 


; ayearly acknowledgment of one penny paid 
aut of every family to the en of Rome at 
the feaſt of St. Peter. 

ROMISH (A.) ſomething that belorigh to, or 
isafter the manner of the people or religion of 
Rome. 

ROMNEY or RUMNEY (S.) in Kent, com- 
monly called Nes Romney, upon account of 
the ſea's retiring about a mile and a half 


fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 


; Tefs, fo that a new port and town was forced | - 


to be made and built, which is that now'de-, 
ſcribing, and which is one of the Cinque- 


Poris, and has been endowed by ſundry prin- | 


ces with very large privileges, though now 
much reduced; for till 15 Edward I. anno 
1287, it was very populous, and had five 
churches, but by the breaking in of the ſea 
at that time, a great tract of land was over 


fowed, many people, and great numbers off 


cattle were drowned, the haven ſpoiled 
and the courſe of the river Rother turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at are- 

* ſent it is but indifferently peopled, though 
it is ſeated on a high hill of gravel and ſand, 

' and has a good market for proviſions week- 
ly on Saturday; it returns two members to 
parliament ; . diſtant from London 61 com- 
puted, and 72 meaſured miles. 


5 
RONDEAU or ROUND-Of (S.) in Muſick 


is a common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 


that end with the firſt part or ſtrain, for 


which purpoſe they are marked with the 

words Da Capo, or letters D. C. fignifying| 

Fat the firſt part muſt be un or played 
again, 6 

ROOD ö (S.) a meaſure of length containing 40 

poles, or 220 yards; apd in Land Meaſure, 


5 2 quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 


ad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 
ſquare perches or poles, which is the fourth 


bert of an acre; anciently it meant alſo a 


- 


tom the place where it uſually flowed to be- 


46d 68.) a fleck. or reſting:place for"birds 


— 


. ROS 


+ "croſs, from whence 'the feſtival" callet Hy- 

roud Day took its name, which is the _ 

with the feafbof the Holy Crofe. 

ROO/D-LOFT'(S.) a fhrine upon which e- 
cifix was formerly uſed to de put or 

ROOF (8. leere daf orerpen pat of 4 houſe or 
other building 9 

ROOF-TREES (s.) in a Ship, — 
timbers made of light wood, that go from 
the half deck to the fore · caſtſe, and bear up 
the gratings and ledges whereon the nettings 
lie, &c, FOR 

ROOK (S.) a a ſort of crow; alſo a "cheat or 

common 

ROOK (V.) to — berſon by * 
whatever; alſo to win his r at gaming 
* by falſe cards; dice; $20” 

ROO'KERY (S.) a place full ef high t. 
where rooks chuſe to build their neſts, ANY 

ordinarily haunt er reſort to. 0 

ROOM (S.) ſometimes An a2 
chamber or diviſion in a — 
times bee I ſufficidnt, to a& 
any thing in 

ROG Mx (A.) a houfs eber ade . 
large in ſpace, or that is long and Wide: 

ROOST (V.) to go te feſt or lep in a place 

after the manner of fowlsvr birds. 


to ſleep On, Se? i8 
ROOT (S.) that part of à tree or ad ls 
ſpreads or extends itſelf in the Sreund dowvn- 
wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 
6 nouriſhment; and by means . whereof it 
grows, thrives, and comes to maturity; 


alſo the ſource, ſpring, or beginning j 2 


in Matbematicts, it is that number or 


tity which being multiplied or involve 
to itſelf, produces another quantity Ale 
the ſecond power, or ſquare therecf; 
. Grammar, it is an original, &c. werd, fr 
whence many others are derived, &. 
ROPE (S.) any cord or matter 4 
ther in ſtrands or threads. © 
ROPE (V.) to grow! thick as ſome--lig 
do, which renders it of ſuch a 3 2 
that the matter will Cana out bn warm 
wax, &c. 
RO/PE-YARN (S.) the Jars or e matter der 
rope untwiſted. 7 
RO/PY (A.) flimy, me So. 4 f » FS, © 
RO/RID (A.) way moiſt, Wettim, damp, 
' humid, &c. 
RO'SARY (S. )an'office] in the church of Rome, 
made up of five or fifteen tens of beads, 


each ten beginning with a Patey-nofler; to 


direct them to fav ſo many Ave-Marras; in 


- honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 
of Ave Marias is faid in commemoratiom 
ol the five joyful, the five afflicting, and the- 
five gloriqus myſteries communicated ta 
Virgin; the five joyful. m yſteries are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation of Elizabeth, the 
birth of our ſaviour, the purification, and 
Chriſt's diſputing with the. n in che 
224 tem- 


ROS. 

_ " temple; the five afflicting myſteries are our 
Saviour s agony in the garden, his ſcourging, 
his being crowned with thorns, his bei 
- oppreſſed with the weight of the croſs, and 

his crucifixion; the five glorious myſteries 
ane, the reſurrection of our Saviour, his 
| aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
dis glorification in heaven, and her own 
an Ave Maria will effect all this to an igno- 
rant devotee, let them anſwer that know. 
ROSE (S.) the name of a woman; alſo of a 
"A t-ſmelling ſummer flower, 

Under the Roſe, privately, ſecretly, that is 

not to, be openly ſpoken or divulged, 

. RO'SELAND (S.) in Cornzeall, near Falmouth» 


Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile ground, 


_ containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 
of ſheep are feed. 

RO'SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 

— borials, and to burn in any place that has an 

ill ſcent. | | | 

ROSICRU'CIANS (S.) a ſect of men, called 
alſo the Inlightened, the Enmortal, and Invi- 

Aue, that appeared in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Thoſe who 

xre admitted, called the brethren, ſwear fide- 


lity, promiſe ſecreſy, write hieroglyphically, | 


Ind oblige themſelves to obſerve the laws 

of the ſociety, which propoſes the re-eſta- 
bdliſhment of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpe- 
.- cially phyſſck, which according to them is 
not underſtood, and but ill praQtiſed ; they 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets, and particularly 


the philoſopher's ſtone ; they affirm that 


: * ancient philoſophers of Egypt, * 8 
.. deans, Magi of Perfia, and Gymnoſophiſis o 
the Indies, taught the ſame doctrine with 


ves. 4 
RO SIN (S.) the ſame with rein, which ſee. 
KROSLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 
ling; alſo mooriſh, boggy ground. - 
ss (S.) a free borough town, in Hereferd- 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly very large on 
- » Thurſday, both for'cattle and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions; it is a handſome-built town, con- 


. fiſting of two ftreets, each half a mile long, | 


that croſs one another in the middle, con- 
- - fdining about 300 houſes ; diftant from Lon- 
don gx computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 


RO'STRA vulgarly RO'STRUM (S.) in the |. 


ald Roman OEconomy, was the place of com- 
mon pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was e- 
_ rected, ornamented with the ſtems or fore- 
. frants of the ſhips of the Antients, whom 


-., they had overcome; from this place they | 


pronounced the pyblick orations to rhe peo- 


ple, from whence any pulpit or place for | 
a publick pleader, preacher, &c. is called by | per 


name. 5 
RO/SY (A.) full of, or like to roſes; alſo 
ſpoken of ' perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much 
raiſed, and their faces' look very red, either 
with the heat of the fire, or the effect of 
.  Frong liquor, &c. . 


: aſſuraption ; but how the bare repetition of | 


N 


R OU 


ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, an h 
contagious, ſpreading itſelf through whale 
flock, and frequently kills abundance, 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con- 
ſume away. | oh 

RO'TA (R.) the Latin name for a wheel; a 

a court or juriſdiction at Rome, compaled of 

twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat. 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil arifing between the 
clergy ; They are called the guditors of the 
rota; this court is compoſed & perſons of dj. 
vers nations, whereof there are eight Traligns 
viz, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one Milani 
one Polanian, one Ferrareſe, and one "Is 
tian; one Frenchman; two Spaniards; and 
one German ; they have great privileges, and 
wear a violet-coloured robe, and a band of 
the ſame colour about their hats. | 

ROTA'TION (S.) an orderly and regular mov. 
ing round, or ion. 

RO'T-GUT (S.) very ſmall beer, or poor, ar- 
dinary, four liquor. 

RO'THERAM (S.) in the Wf-Riding of 
Yorkſpire, ſeated on the river Den, over 
which it has a ftately tone bridge, itisa 
handſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are built 
generally of ſtone; it has a great market 
weekly on Monday for corn, cattle, and pro- 
viſions; diſtant from London 117 computed, 
and 147 meaſured miles. 

RO'THWELL (S.) in Northamptonſbire, is a 
pretty good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Monday; diſtant from London 58 computed, 
and ru miles. | | 

RO'TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, 

«ſpoiled; alſo when ſpoken of mold, horſe- 

dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted for. 

the purpoſe of enriching the ground, &c, 

ROTU/NDITY (S.) roundneſs. ; 

ROVE (V.) to wander or move about from 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 

determined manner. 

ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going from 
place to place, , . 

ROUGH (A.) uneven unpoliſhed, harſh, hairy, 
rude, boiſterous, untaughht. | 

RO/'UNCEVAL PEASE (S.) a large, rich fort 
of green peaſe, 

[ROUND (A.) any thing circular, that is flat, 
or globular, that is ſolid, . . ' 

ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo a going 
thro? or about a diviſion, as a watchman in 
the night, an exciſe officer, a conſtable, &c. 

ROUND (V.) to file, ſaw, or cut off the edges 
or corners of any thing to make it round a 
ſmooth. 

To Round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke 2 


7 


on ſeverely, ; 


r 


* . _ 
* 1 , 


RO'UNDEL, RO'/UNDELAY, or RONDO 
(S.) a ſong that begins and ends with the 
ſame words, or a tune that begins and ends 
with the ſame ſtrain, | a 

RO/UND-HEADS (S.) a nick-name gi 


* | | in king 
to thoſe of the Parlement party in B18 


2 Taſian, 
Milenj 
ne' Vene. 
rds; and 
eges, and 
| band of 


lar mor. 


Poor, or- 


ding of 
on, over 
e, it is 
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omputed, 
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omputed, 
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carla 1's time, who diſtinguiſhed them- | 
ſelves by putting a round bowl or diſh upon 
their heads, and cutting their hair by the 

ims or edges th . 

x0UND HOUSE (S.) a priſon in or near the 
where the conſtable and watchmen 

keep their guard in the night, and where 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the 
iht, to bring them before the magiſtrate 
next morning; and in a Ship, it is the up- 
ſt room or cabbin in the ſtern, where 

the maſter lies, | 

ROU'ND TOP (S.) a floor or frame of boards 
lud upon the croſs-trees near the head of a 

io's maſt, for the men to ſtand upon, to 
furl and looſe the fails, c. | 

ROUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, call, or 
cauſe to get up; to ſpur, excite, or forward; 
alſo to forewarn ; in Hunting, the raiſing or 
farting of a beaft out of his den into the 
chace, &c, : , | | 

ROUT (v.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, | 
to examine or thoroughly ſearch into or 
among cloaths, &c, alſo to dig or turn up 
the ground in a garden ; alſo to turn or force 
troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 
pany, haunt, &c. alſo to beat or overthrow 
an army, 

ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, 
inquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a 
mob, riot, or publick diſturbance in Tra- 
wllng, it is the way or courſe that is laid 
down or taken by an army, or priyate per- 
ſons, to go to a place deſigned. 

ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 
men, or other things 


ROW (V.) to carry or convey a perſon in a 


boat, ſhip, &c. upon the water with the 
help of oars. 


\ROW'EL (S.) the ſharp points or prickles of a 


{pur ; and in Surgery, it is an iſſue made in 
the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 
a Kain of filk or thread, &c. thro' the nape 
of the neck; alſo an iſſue made in a horſe's 
belly ; alſo a ſmall round ſtick to hang a long 
towel on to wipe perſons hands, &c. 

NO WER (S.) one who forces a boat along 
upon the water with an oar or oars. 

RO'YAL (A.) kingly, of or belonging to a 
king or queen. 

ROY'ALIST (S.) one who eſpouſes the inte- 
reſt or party of a king or queen againſt the 
Fopulace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c. | 

ROY!ALNESS or ROY!ALTY (S.) the na- 
ture or condition of things belonging. to a 
king or queen, ſuch as their dignity, prero- 


gative, behaviour, &c. 


ROY'STON (S.) upon the utmoſt northern | 


border of N and part of the town 
s in Cambridgeſbire; it is a good town and 
well inhabited, having a great corn market 
weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there 
i alſo plenty of all forts of proviſions z diſ- 


fured mil 


.* 


ö 


tant from Londen 33 computed, and 38 mea- 
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RUB (V.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and fi 
one thing upon another backwards and for- 
wards ; at the game of Horus, it means to 
incline inwards towards the jack, 4-1 
RU'BBERS (S.) ſometimes means a perſon 
that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing 3 
and ſometimes inſtruments for that purpote, 
ſuch as large files, to take off ruſt or ſu- 
. perfluous iron, or other matter about ay 
thing; and ſometimes pluſh cuſhions uſed 
by the hatters, &c, alſo a common phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the partieg 
muſt win two games out of the three, or two 
' together. _ 2 8 * 
RU'BBISH (S.) any ſort of goods is 
ſpoiled or 1 value; alſo the * | 
dirt made in erecting or repairing a build 


ing, &c. | | 4 

RU/BRICK (S.) a rule or direction put into x 
common- prayer book, to ſhew the order or 

manner of its being uſed, c. which former 
ly uſed to be writ or printed in red ink. 

RU'BY (S.) a gem or diaphanous precious ſtone 
of a ſcarlet colour, which, when perfectly 
good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
diamond, 

RUCTA/TION (S.) a belching or depraved 
motion of the ſtomach, . occafioned. by an ef- 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, which 
is acid and ſtinking. RES | ; 

RU'/DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 
timber that hangs at the ftern-poſt, having 
four, five or ſix irons called pintles faſtened 
to it, by which it is hung or faſtened to the 
gudgeons of the ftern-poſt; this is what go- 
verns or bridles the ſhip. 47 

RU/DDLE (S.) red earth, commonly called 
red chalk. . j - 

RU/DDY (A.) red, or inclining thereto, of a 
lively, briſk colour or countenance, -. + -. 

RUDE (A.) unmannerly, clowniſh, unpoliſh« 
ed, ignorant, undecent, &c. 5 

RU/DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or pria- 
ciples of arts and ſciences. : 

ay a garden herb, very uſeful in phy- 

CK, C. . 

RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
thing paſt, . | IRE 

RUE'FUL (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, grievous, 
troubleſome, &c. | „ 

RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double band 
quilted or plaited up like the top of womens 

head- clothes. ä 

RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
Card playing, it is trumping a card in order to 
win it. | 

RU!FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or blocdy villain, 
a murderer, &c, 

RU'FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, to 
adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. at the 


hands and neck with lace or fine linen 
alſo to diſorder or diſcom 3 


mind by ill bad 9 
news or bad uſage. | 
7 , RU/FFLES 


mn 


wo A 
Werne * 


RUM 


RUFFLES (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhifts of men and 
women. IE | 3 . 

RUG (S.) a warm woolen coverlid for a bed; 
© alfo à ſhaggy ſort of great-ccati'to wear in 
cold and wet weather. 

RUGBY (S.) in Warwickſhire, a 
much inhabited by butchers, has a good 
* market weekly on Saturday; (diſtant from 
London 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 
r — | 

RU'GELY (S.) à handſome, well-built town 
© in Staffordſhire, finely ſituated near the river 
Trent ; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 

is but ſmall; diſtant from Loncon 99 com- 
puted, and 126 meaſured miles. 

RU'GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneven; alſo 
robuſt, ſtrong-hearted, &c, 5 

RUN or RUINATTION (S.) 
ſtruction, &c, 

RUIN (V.) to undo, 
overthrow, &c. 

RUINATE (V.) to lead or bring to 


- * want, or deſtruction, &c. 


: miſery, de-_ 


ſpoil, waſte, deſtroy, 
miſery, 


RU/INQUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, | 


wanting repairs, ready to fall down, &c. 
RULE (V.) to govern, command, or or- 
der; alſo to draw lines by the fide of any 
„ 
RULE 
do any thing; a ſtated maxim, or received 


RUM (S.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar. | | 
RU'MBEE(V.) to make a noiſe like the rolling 
"of a large ball upon a hollow floor, &c. 
RU'MFORD (S.) in F/ex, is a great thorough- | 
fare town, that has two large markets weelc- 
iy, wiz. Tueſday for cattle, and Wedneſday 
© for corn; diſtant from London 10 computed, 
and 11 meaſured miles. ld 
RUMIA or RU/MILIA (S.) a goddeſs which 


- 


(S.) a guide or direction whereby to 


the Romans invoked to take care of their | 


fucking children, called anciently Ruma ; 
- when they facrificed to this goddeſs, they 
© "offered only milk and water mixed with 


honey. 3 | 

RUMINANT (A.) chewing the cud. 
RUMINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; to pon- 
der or think ſedately and often upon a thing 
or buſineſs, both paſt and to come, 

RUMINA'TION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
return of that food out of the ſicmach 

which was taken in too baſtily, 
RU'MMAGE (v.) ſometimes means to remove 

1 one place to another, in order to 
fore them more handſomely and conveni- 
ently; and ſometimes means only the in- 
. edi and narrowly ſeatching into or after 
any fhing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to ſee 
a there be no prohibited goods among them, 


2 &c. * a . 185 a 
RUMMER (S.) a particular fort of drinking. 
glaſs; Arge and broad-mouthed. 


a 
4 4% 


ſmall town 


* 
- = —_ 


fourteen miles long and eight broad. of 
richeſt paſture in England; gained Rn. 
the ſea' by Little and little, but is , 
healthy for people to live in, which oecaig 
it to be but thinly inhabited; thou ü 
largely privileged and: incorporated by 0 | 
name of the bailiff, twenty four Jurats * 
commonalty of Romney-Marſh, who ms, 
bold a court from three weeks to three y ; 
in which they can hold plea for all caſe 
and actions real and perſonal, civil and ti 
minal; can annually chooſe four juſtice, , 
the peace beſides their bailiff, which, wi 
many other privileges, was deſigned 2 1 
encouragement for people to go and f 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the place i tog 
great a diſcouragement for many to ſtay ther; 
though all forts of cattle thrive and fatte 
there very ſoon. | | 
RU!/MOUR:- (S.) a report, fame, or como 
talk of any thing, as the death of à ping 
the defeat of an army, &c. i 
RU'/MOUR (V.) to relate, tell, or ſpral 
abroad, to report or put into common fam 
or talk. g . 
RUM (S.) chat part of the hinder part of ay 
creature next adjoining to the tai. 
RU/MPLE (V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, ver g 
teaze ; alſo to tumble, creaſe, or put out a 


* * 


: 


q 


L 
g 


; 


wb filk, tuff, &. app 
RU/MSEY (S.) in Hamphire, a large ancient gre 
corporate town ſeated upon a good river, {AUS 
and much inhabited by clothiers; it is ge- con 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen ro! 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a good market RUS 
» weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lending it 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles. bac 
RUN (V.) to move or go very ſwiftly from s 
place to place, either on land or water. . ne 
4 Run of a ſhip, is that part that goes under Ns 
water, and which gradually dinjiniſhes from . de 
the floor timbers till you come to the ſten RU'S 
poſt. | 3 ö ol 
RU!NAGATE or RU!NAWAY (s.) a d, «: 
ſenter, a rover or wanderer, one that leaes or 
a ſingular ſettlement for change and variety " 
Ar. 5 a 7 

| RU!NDLE{S.) in Heraldry, is the figure or r 
preſentation of a round ball, | fue 
RUNDLET (S.) a ſmall cafk eſpecialiy uſed to tr 
put ſpirituous liquors. in, being of an unte- AU": 
tain guage or quantity, ' 5 an 
RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, are the ground timber . cl 
that lie athwart the keel, and form or make RV" 
the floor. | Fe a1 
 RU'NICK LA'NGUAGE (S.) that which we 
now called the Sclazonick, being that uſed by BW RV" 
the old Geths, Danes, &c. "TY | * 
RUNNER (S.) ſometimes means the upper RU 
" Kone of a mill; ſometimes a perſon that has & 
the faculty of going or moving very faſt; c 
ſometimes one that is kept to get or carry in: RU! 
telligence, collect money, &c. ſometimes it I is 
meat a'Cay-book in a brewer's compting” a 


RU/MNEY-MARSH (8. 2 pacious lerel, | 


houſe; and ſometimes a rope on ſhip 2 


R 


R * 
* 
. 1 . 


it broad, of | 4at is part belonging to the garnet, &c. 
gained 0,4 RS recved thro” a block Sc. bi e 

but is c STATIONER (s.) a hawker 
Which occaſion er cryer of news- papers, sec. about the 


1j though it if 
Porated by the 
89 5 Jurats and 


ts, ; £4 a 1 4 ; 5 t 
2 (S.) any thiug that is very ſmall or low 


of ſtature, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, OXen, 


4e, Who ma gc. that are the breed either of Wales or 
to three weeks Seatland ; when applied to other things they 
for all cauſes re commonly called dwarfs, > 

, civil and; RU!PEE (S.) an Eafi-Indian coin of about 27 
four juſtices , ce ſterling in value. 3 9 

> Which, v ruRE (S.) 2 quarrelling or falling out 


among friends; in Surgery, it is what is vul 


20 and fu, gary called burſteaneſs, or falling down. of 
the place i tq the inteſtines, *cawl, Kc. into the groin. 
y to {tay ther: RAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 


ve and fat to the country. 


e, Or comma purpoſes, eſpecially for the weaving of mats 
1 of a ping . r floors and the ſeats of chairs. 

| RUSH (V.) to run in or upon aperſon orplace 
Il, or fprea ina haſty, rude manner, 1 
common fare RU SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having a 

creat many ruſhes growing in a place. 

er part of Ass ET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 
all, | ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymens 
order, ver cloaths off. | eee 
or put out of RussETIN (S.) a fine, juicy, pleaſant taſted 


large ancient green, and the other of a ruſſet colour. 
| good rive, Us (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 
'S; it is ge- covered with a red eruſt like unuſed poliſhed 
fix aldermen iron that ſtands in a damp place. 
good market NST (S.) a canker or cruſt that grows upon 
m Londen oz e iron, Kc. alſo a rank, diſagreeable ſmell in 
les, | bacon, &c. e 1H ; CEE 
ſwiftly un RU'STICAL (A.) rude, -clowniſh, unman- | 
water. perly; alſo violent or forcing. $47 
at goes under RW RUSTV/CITY © or *RU'STICALNESS (S.) 
iniſhes from MF clowniſhneſs, unpoliſhedneſs, violentneſs, &c. 
to the ſten WW RUSTICK (A.) in Architecture, is a ſort of 
| tough, ftrong-building, more like the acci- 
(s.) a dil. dental productions of nature, than the nice 
e that leaves er exact methods of art, the ſtones being 
and variety hacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 
: fenting the waſhing away of water, &. 
figure or re- Ryfick Gods, among the Ancients, were 
5 ſuch as were ſuppoſed to preſide over coun- 
-jally ufed to ty affairs, 0755 e ee i 
f an uncer- WW RU'STLING'(S.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c. 
: among the bonghs of a tree, or of new filk, | 
ind timbers WW cloaths,” armour; & c. | 1 
m or make RUSTY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 
1 a recdiſh colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 
at which is Nene: 85 | 
hat uſed by WF RUT (v.) to cry out, make a noiſe, or roar. 
_ 28 deer do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 
the upper RU (S.) the act of coupling together of deer, 
on that has &, alſo the mark or track that any ſort of 
very faſt; carriage makes on or ina road, © © ©; 
Yr Carry in. RUTHEN (S.) in Denhighſbire, North . ales, 
metimes it is a large well inhabited and corporate town, 
compting” governed by two aldermen and burgeſſes; 
thip * i bath a great market weekly on Monday; 


SH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many 


zpple, with a rind or ſkin commonly one part 


Ll 


V 
* 2 
4 4 ©, 1 


diſtant from London 1 50 computed, and 184 
meaſured miles. | ; 


RU/THFUL (A.) forrowful, compaſſionate, 
_ tender—hearted, \&c, © 6 
RU' TLANDSHIRE (S.) is the ſmalleſt count- 
ty in England, being but about 40 miles in 
circumference, | tho* at preſent larger than 
formerly, of almoſt, a circular form; the 
air being free from fogs, is clear and whole- 
ſome, and the ſoil fruitful ; it is in the dio- 
ceſe of | Peterborough, and contains about 
3300 houſes, and 'the moſt parks of any 
ire in England, in proportion to its big- 
neſs; it yields plenty of corn, cattle, woal 
and wood; it is divided into five hundreds, 
in which are 48 patiſhes, and two market- 


towns. BR | 
RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand; or bank of 
of the ſea, &c. alſo the name of one of the 
cinque - ports of England, which is a mar 
ſea- port, and borough- town ig the rape of 
Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, ' border- 
ing upon Nent, conveniently fituated at the 
mouth of the Rothe upon a bay; it is a town 
of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen, yet it is governed: by a mayor and 
jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, 
and as it ſtands over againſt Diepe in Nor- 
mandy, it is much frequentgd by: paſſengers 
in times of peace; it has two markets week- - 
ly, wiz, on Wedneſday and Saturday ; diſ- 
tant from London 40 computed, and 64'mea- 
ſured miles; it is alſo the name of an inferior 
ſort of bread corn. eee: 
RY'/GATE, RET GATE, or  RHIE'GATE 
(S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 
ley called Halm Dale; it is a pretty large bo- 
rough - town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has two conſiderable markets, 
viz, one weekly on Tueſday, the other 
monthly; in the remains of the ruined caſtle 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of which 
is a room large enough to contain 5300 per- 
ſons, in which, it is reported, that the ba- 
rons met in council, againſt king Jobn. In 
and near this town is gotten excellent fullers- 
earth; diſtant from London 20 'computed, 
and 24 meaſured mile. 
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S the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
eſteemed a ſemi-vowel, that takes its pro- 
per force and ſound from the vowel that 
follows, tho* ſometimes from” that Which 
comes before it; in Building, iron bars bent 
in this form are called by this name, uſed 
to prevent decayed walls from falling; &c. 
This letter in many words is not pronoun- 
ced tho* written; ſuch as i land, 'wifcount, 
Sc. in News Papers, and books of Geo- 
; a contraction for the word 


"+ SABWOTH, 


8 * 


SA'BBAT 


day o 


| this is to be underſtood, if the perſon lives 


SABBA'/TICAL (A.) ſom 


* they had not only a ſabbatical day, but a 


SA'BINES' (S.) an ancient people in Italy, from 


were determined to revenge this affront, the 


them, fo that the Sabines 89 ay part of 
2 at this day one,| SA'CRISTAN (S.) one who 
of the ecclefiaſtical provinces, and called Terra- 


” 
. 


| SAB 
SABA/'OTH 
among the Fes, fignifies hoſt or armies, 
which ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the 
Nars, and others the faithful here on earth, 


that are always ready to fulfil his will; and | 


ſome the duty of thoſe women who watched 
at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night-time, | 
SABBATA/RIANS (S.) certain anabaptiſts, 
who affirm, that the Ferwifo ſabbath was 
never abrogated, nor any other appointed 
or inſtituted, and conſequently that it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriſtians 
as by the Jews. 
(S.) a time or day of reft from 
the ordinary buſineſs of life for the extraor- 
di nary bufineſs of God, eſpecially in the pub- 
Iick aſſemblies ; the Jews obſerved the ſe- 
venth day in commemoration of the creation 
and their redemption from the bo of 
the Egyptians ; the Chriſtians obſerve the firſt 
week in commemoration of the re- 
farreftion of Chriſt from the dead, and the 
univerſal redemption of mankind. | 

Sabbath Day's Journey, among the Fes, 
is the ſpace a near 2000 cubits, which is 
near three quarters of an Exgliſb mile; but 


ina city, that it is ſo far from that city, or 
its ſuburbs, but they may walk-as much in 
or about-the city or ſuburbs, as they ſhall 
think fit. e 
ing belonging or 
relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt, 
joy and feſtivity; in the 1 OE 5 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reſt, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, 
and eftates, &c, that were before ſold or 
2 returned to their criginal fami- 
I 9 &c. 
LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe in 
the third century, ſo called from one Sabel- 
Aut, who taught that the three perſons in 
the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were all 
one, as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit make but 
one man. 


whom the Romans under Romulus took away 


their daughters by force for wives, having 


made, and invited them to ſome publick 
ſports or ſhews on purpoſe; when the Sabines 


women became mediators to their fathers | 
zn behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and 
ſettled a regular and laſting peace between 


S.) one of the names of God j 


| 


ann, 


e 


preſſed by lines drawn or hatched 


athwart one another diagonal-wiſe, — 


SA'BRE (S.) a Turkifþ ſword, thick 
back, and up towards — wel 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter, and ſors, ich 


times 2 183 &c. 
SA'CCADE (S.) in the Manage, a ſudden 

ſtrong check, which the Al gives his = 

when he bears too hard on the hand, 


SACERDO'TAL (A.) ſomething belongingty 


a prieſt or his office 1 | DDE 
SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to "m1 welan 
corn or coals in, and holding as much az colour 


man can well carry, &c. in the Canting Lay. 
Rack, it is a pocket; alſo the name of : 
weet wine brought from the Canary Iſa, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called ©. 
nary ; alſo the name of a looſe gown or gu- 
ment that the ladies flip on in a. morning, 
before they aredrefſed, 
SACK (V.) to 1 burn, or de- 
ſtroy a town by force of arms, 
SA/'CKBUT (S. an ancient, ſhrill, myſica, 
ſtringed inſtrument, tho' ſome think it wa 
a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind, 
SA'CRAMENT (S.) ſometimes means a ſecret 
or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and reli- 
gious ceremonies of any people whatever; 
and among the Chriſtians, it is a viſible fign 
- of an, inviſible grace, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt 
for the ſanctiſication of our ſouls ; the church 


0 


of Rome ſay their number is ſeven, but the Sang 
Proteſtants allow but two. to en 
SACRAME!NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to ef 
or relating to the ſacrament. | ginſt 


SACRED (A.) holy, that deſerves reverence, 
or that ought not to be violated. 
SA'CRIFICE (S.) an offering made to Cot 
by perſons appointed thereto upon or before 
the altar, which muſt undergo ſome rel 
change, ſuch as boiling, roaſting, burning, 
+ &c, and this may be of various ſorts or kindy 
as birds, beaſts, wheat, c. ſome wauld 
inſinuate, that the ancients put no fire. to 
their ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pray- 
ers; ſome have let their ſuperſtition run ſo 
far, as to offer human ſacrifices, from whence 
when any perſon ſuffers by the power ot 
malice of another, he is ſaid to fall a ſai- 
fice to his rage, ambition, &, 
SA/CRIFICE (v.) to give or offer up an 
thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
to the rites of the country where a perſon 
lives, &c. = 
SA'CRILEGE (S.) the ſtealing or taking away 
thoſe things that were appropriated to rel 
.gious uſes or defings, | _ Re 
SACRILE/GIOUS (A.) of profane, thievifh 
nature, ſort, or diſpoſition. 


the Roman government, and is 


Sabina, whole chief city is Magliano. | 
ABLE (S.) the ſkin or furr of a ſmall crea- 
ture, very much efteemed, of a dark brown 
colour; in Heraldry, it fignifies black, ex- 


keeps or looks af- 
ter a veſtry or place where the church utenſil 
are put, now commonly called a ſexton. 
SA'CRISTY (S.) a veſtry or room in or neat 
a church, where the veſſels ſurplices, and 
other oraments and utenſils belonging, an 


viſible fign 
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ME. coFDU Cr (S.) a writ or letter under 


WFE-CUARD (S.) the protection that a 


SAF 
flip or performance of the religious cere- 
monies, are kept. . . 1 

CRUM Os or the HOLY BONE (S.) 
"(hich conſiſts of the ſix lower vertebres, to 
vhich are joined the / coccygis, or hip- 
nes, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
naking that cavit called pelvis, or the baſon. 
ub (A.) eee . diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 
E, alſo of a very dark or deep brown 


— (v.) to make a perſon ſorrowful, 
| melancholy, &c. alſo to make a mixture of 
colours, of a deeper brown, or more inclined 

lack. 
1001 (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of a 

horſe, for the rider to fit on. . 
WNDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 

proper furniture; alſo to fix a charge or 

article upon a perſon to fatigue or perplex 


dim, c. 
MbopveRES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, 
which began about 2co years before Chrift, 
ſid tobe founded by one Sadee, a ſcholar of 
frtigomss, who miſinterpreting his maſter's 
4odrine, taught there was neither heaven 
wor hell, angel nor ſpirit 3 that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no reſurrection of 
the body from the dead; as for their other 
gpinions, they agreed in general with the 
Sunaritens, excepting that they were par- 
tikers of all the Fewviſp ſacrifices, which the 
Sunuritars deteſted; they obſerved the law 
ty enjoy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, and 
v eſcape the puniſhments it denounced a- 
ginſt tranſgreſſors; they rejected all manner 
of traditions, and abſolutely denied all fa- 
ality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſſible 
far God to do any evil, ſo neither did he take 
notice of thoſe men that committed any 
though this ſe was not yet very numerous, 


the profeſſors were moſtly men of eminence ; 
there was an irreconcileable hatred between 


thoſe and the Phariſees. : 
IWDDUCISM (S.) the opinions, principles, 
or doctrines of the Sadducees. 


WE (A.) out of danger, ſecure, truſty, 


z &c, 
MFE (S.) a cub-board, or place to keep vie- 
mals, with many holes in it to let the air 
pa through it freely. 


the ſeal of a prince or Rate, for a foreigner's 
ming in, or going out unmoleſted. 


pince or ſtate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 
tteir aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
lence of ſome, who pervert their power, or 
abuſe the law, Ke. and in Wur, is a privi- 
lezing ſome part of the enemy's country from 


yet it was conſiderable, upon account that 


8 
oned a moſt excellent preſervative agalaſt ids 
fection, &c. | | 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean, or go more of 

one fide than the other. ; | 

SAGA'CIOUS (A.) wiſe, knowing, quick of 
perception, &c. _ 

SAGA'/CIOUSNESS or SAGA/CITY. (s.) 
wiſdom, judgment, quick - wittedneſs. 

SA GAN (S. ) among the eus, was the deputy 
or vicar of the high- prieſt, who ſupplied 
his office by performing his functions in 
his abſence; ſometimes it ſigniſies more 
generally any of the chief or principal officers 
of a ſtate, 

SAGATHEE!' (S.) a ſlight woolen ſtuff worn 

| for mens coats in the ſammer-time, upon 

account of its lightneſs, &c. a 
SAGE (A) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, &c. 

SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
. fragrant ſmell, and cleanfing nature. 
SA'GENESS or SAGA'CITY (S.) wiſdom, 
- prudence, gravity, &c. 

SA/GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve ſigus of 
the zodiack, marked , and repreſented 
on a material globe, by the figure of a 
man ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. 

SAVCK (S.) a Turtiſb trading veſſel. 

SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to 
another, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by 
the wind acting upon the fails, with which 
the is rigged on purpoſe. | | 

SAVFLORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management and working of a ſhip, in re- 
gulating the fails and other tackle belonging 
to it, as occafion requires. . 

SAILS (S.) ftrong pieces of double canvas by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are donominated and ſhaped 

_ accordingly, that belonging or faſtened to 
the main yard being called the main fail, 
ce. alſo the vanes of wind-mills, or the 
arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 
forces it round, : * 

SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 
profeſſors of religion, eſpecially of the goſ- 
pel; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout per- 
ſons that ſpead their time in religious ex- 
erciſes, being excited by an uncommon 
zeal; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 
others to have any ſhare in the and 
favour of God beſides themſelves; ſometimes 
it means thoſe who having ſuffered great 
hardſhips in this life for the ſake of virtue - 
and religion, are rewarded in an extraordi- 


} nary manner by God in heaven; and fome- 


times it means particular perſons, whoſe me- 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or in- 
dowments is remarkably famous, eſpecially 


plunder, &c, alſo any defence or protection 
Whatever, , | : 
AFENESS or SA/FETY (s.) the condition 
tht a perſon or place is in with reſpect to 
ſecutity or protection from danger, &c, 
4ffRON (s.) the flower or crocus, reck- 


the apoſtles, and ſeveral of the firſt preach- 
ers and profeſſors of Chriſtianity; in memo- 
ry whereof the church has almoſt univer- 
fally appointed certain days to be ſet a-part, 
and obſerved as religious feſtivals; but this 
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being run to 2 great extravagancy by the 


* 


church of Rome, in honour of their pretended | 


1 to whom they did, and ſtill do attri- 


ute the power of working miracles, even by |. 
the relicks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſeandalized the 


Reformed, that at the general reformation in 
the 15th century, whole parties of Chriſtians, 
to avoid being charged therewith, run to the 
other extravagancy, and would admit of none; 


but the church of England retain the apoſtles, | 
and ſome other days relating to Chriſt's | 


conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 
SAINTS BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 
in churches immediately before the ſervice 


- begins, 


AKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is | 


done or forborn. 

SA KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
cannan, of which there are three different 

ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches · and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight foot long, 

1400 pounds weight, acquiring a charge of 
three 


meter,and four pounds twelve ounces weight, 
whoſe point-blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 
yards; the ſecond, or middling- ſized is three 
inches three fourths diameter in the bore, nine 
foot long, 1500 pound weight, requires four 
pound of powder for its charge, its bullet 


three inches and a half diameter, fix pound | 


weight, its point-blank ſhot 266 J yards; 
the third or largeſt ſize, four inches diameter, 


in the bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound weight, 


its charge five pound of powder, the diameter 
of its ſhot three inches three fourths, its 
weight ſeven; pound five ounces, its point 
| blank ſhot 271 yards two thirds, 

SAL (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 
Latin has no room here, but being com- 
pounded with a great many chymical prepa- 
rations, whoſe names or technical terms, are 


commonly uſed as Engliſp among us; take 


ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal- allali being 


- what is extracted from the herb tali, by | 
burning or calcination, and uſed in making | 


glaſs; ſal-armoniack, or ammoniack, a ſort of 
ſand or alt _ in ſeveral places, uſed 
many purpoſes ; I make one in 
Imitation o it, by king re pr of human 
urine, one of ſea-ſalt, or ſal-· gemmæ, and 
half a one of L bot on eee in a 
maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
form of the natural ſalt; ſal-gemme, a ſalt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent 5 ſal- 
petræ or ſalt-petre, which is furniſhed with 
abundance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby it is 
very volatile, | 
SALA*CIOUS (A. ) very luſtful, or inclined to 


venery, defirous of copulation, 


SA'LAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw herbs | 


fit for eating, and ſo uſed 
ſpring or-ſummer-time. 
SALAMANDER (S.) a fort of ſpotted lizard, 


© by ſome ſaid to be generated in and by the | 


pounds fix ounces of powder, and car- | 
ries a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 


eſpecially in the | 
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fire, and capable of ſubſiſtin therein ; 

very erroneouſly, | 5 th | 91 
| SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum giren the 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of his wa 1. 
ſervice, or labour. uin) 
SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of an AWW LIC 
thing for a certain ſum of money; amon oftab 
the old Romans, this was a puniſhment a into 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſhe or tit 

| cially thoſe who by their extravagancy * ters 
rendered themſelves inſolvent, who upon th alleu 
third market or fair · day after ſuch Ban ef th 
tion were either to ſuffer capitally, or be u jen 
beyond the Tiber, that is, fold for ſlave f. in tt 
foreigners, and tranſported out of the Ra conc 
dominions; this law was but ſeldom execy daug 
ted, but that was owing more to the clemen foun 

of the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the LI. 
law; for by the twelve tables, if a man be hand 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor ly c: 
His carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, and d the 

| - vided to his creditors proportionably to hig wan 
debt; alſo the name of a city in the province yeni 

of Fez, being the chief of th: kingdom al then 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the riy the | 
Sala, on the At/antick ocean, which ben Aue 
3 the building of Fes was the capital of the free 
kingdom; the buildings of it are beautiful and 
its fortifications ſtrong, and the cafile well hath 
provided with - artillery, ammunition, &c and 
| the houſes adorned with portico's, compoſed thed: 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, ani Was 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; its hi Cart 
ven is good, though ſmall, was formeriy'an Heer 
independent commonwealth, but now ſub- preſe 
ject to the king of Fez, but tho! a place f hat! 
good trade, was infamous for being a neſt of the 

| Pirates; in 1632, Charles 1. king of Grad bein 
Britain, being ſolicited by the emperor i erect 
| + Merocco, ſent a fleet againſt it by ſea, and t char 
emperor- beſieged it by land, ſo that the cit port: 
being reduced, the fortifications were demo cen 
liſhed, and the leading rebels executed; king with 
Charles was rewarded with the releaſment af this, 
300 Chriſtian ſlaves; the principal moſquſ , ire « 

is a large building, - about which 30,00 bour 
Chriſtian ſlaves were employed, which wen whic 
taken in and brought out of Spain, by Mul wher 
Jacob Almanſor, who alſo employed 3c, 000 of f 

at Morecco to build aquæduèts. ve | 
SA'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for f 12. 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fete Turk 

a price. | | whit 
SA/LESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop uy » a 
ſells all ſorts of cloaths ready made; alſo ond mem 
who is employed in Smithfield, and of 75 cc 
deaſt- markets to ſell other mens cattle 5 alt ALI 
the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of any thin Whic! 
whatever. Gules 
| SA/LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch a pollungl Nate 
of any beaſt that repreſents it ready to Jun - moit 
or leap forward, and patticularly makes th the c 
right foot of the creature anſwer to the dag fure 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hindmo Nas 
foot to the ſiniſter baſe point; in Fortes — 


e th 


ſum gi the ſalient angle. $I OS <> 2 Pans hal 

of . uLINE (A.) faltiſh, inclin to, or of a 
briny nature, or r 2 1 21 

ofi h LIQUVE LAW (S.) a famous body of laws 

Hs 5 oo. We by the Franks when they entered 

nien * into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 

, and eſpe or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
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eLISBURY (S.) in Miiſßbire, is a very 


er days in the year, pillars and pilafters as 


MLIVA (s.) the ſpittle, an inſipid liquor, 


* 


ALWATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a large 
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SAL 
, that angle whoſe point is carried out- 


2 from the body of the work, is called 


ters and crimes 3 the 6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free-holds, imports, that no part 
if the Salique land may paſs over or be left to 


in the inheritance; from whence jt has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France was 
founded on this article, 


handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, comman- 
ſy called New Sarum; becauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak air, and other incon- 
reniencies, the inhabitants left, and erected 


themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot of | 


the hill, and brought rivulets from the rivers 
Auen and Nadder, to run through every 
feet, which are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious ; it is now very populous, and 
hath two markets weekly, viz, on Tueſday 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 
thedral, which was 42.years in building, and 
was conſecrated by Bonzface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, September, 30, anno 12.58, king 
ry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent; it is a large building, reſembling a 
lnthorn, having abundance of butreſſes on 
the outſide; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being, too weak to carry bells, a delfry is 
erefted for them at a ſmall diſtance from the 
church; the inſide of the cathedral is ſup- 
ported by ſmall pillars, and the choir hath no 
.Acent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 


vith the prebendaries ſtalls; it is ſaid that! 


this. church hath as many windows as there 


hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
which it is built, is exceeding fine paſture land, 
vhere-it is ſuppoſed that more than 5,000,000 
of ſheep are conſtantly feeding; in this city 


we two particular manufactures carried on, 


"iz, fine flannels, and long cloths, for the 
Turkey trade, commonly called Sal; 
Whites; the town-houſe is a fine building, 
in a ſpaciaus market place; it ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
70 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 


which being ſeparated in the maxillar glan- 
dules, or thoſe of the jaws, and by proper. 
paliages flowing into the mauth, ſerves. to 
moiſten both it, and the gullet, and aſſiſts in 


the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea- | 


ſure to the digeſtion and fermentation of it in 
the ſtomach. 5 ; 


; females, but that the mal.s muſt always ſuccecd| 


;ſoury | 
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| S A. L. 
. medicines; eſpecially preparations of mer - 2 


cury. a | 

SALIVA/TION (S.) in P&y/ich, is the exciting 

an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order to 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, eſpeci- 
ally that commonly called the foul dilcaſe, 
or French po-. : 

SA/LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſs 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goats 
willow. | 

SA'LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in Var, is the 
iſſuing out of the beſieged from their works 
upon the befiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their work, by falling upon 
them at unawares, &c. alſoin Ringing of Bells, 

it is a poifing them in ſo equable a manner, 


— — 
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that they may be rung without any great force 
or labour; alſo a ſudden excurſion of wit, &c. 
roper name is Sarab. | h 
SA!LLY (V.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 
in a fortification, to let the falliers out wich- 
ont being perceived, and for them to retire 
jepulſe. 5 | 
SALMAGU!NDY vulgarly SOLOMON +» 
pickleck herrings mixed together with apples, 
iſtened with oil, 
vinegar, &c. 
SA'LMON (S.) a fine river fiſh, 
SALOON (S.) in. ArchiteFure, is a large hall, 
or ſtate- room, built for the reception of am- 
SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give confiſtence to all bodies, and to 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
| we denominate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
it, and alluſion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 
your, reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and there- 
Jezus were wont to rub their new-born 
children with ſa/t,. upon the ſuppoſition that 
_ abound, and. cloſed up their pores whi 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of perpetaity and. incorruption, and ſome- 
times of hoſpitality and fidelity, having an 
alluſion to the different properties of it, ac- 
Fixed Salt, is that made by calcining. or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and. then boil - 
afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and evapo- 
rating the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at the 


3 


alſo the familiar name of a woman whoſe 
SA/LLY PORT (S.) a private. door or paſſage 
back again upon meeting with too ſtrong a 
GU/NDY (S.) a mixture of anchovies or 
cucumbers, &c. and moi 
much valued, 
freſh, pickled, or dried. 
baſſadors, &c. . 
preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
from another; in Scripture, much is ſaid of 
fore commanded to be uſed in ſacrifices z the 
it dried up the humidity wherewith the 
cold, or receiving infection, &c. it is ſome- 
times of ſterility and barrenneſs, at other 
cording to its various applications. 
ing it in a good quantity of water, 
bottom. 


——_ 


PVauolatile Salt, the production of chymieal 
operations upon the bodies or parts of living | 


quantity of ſpittle in the mouth, hy proper 


8 
. 
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creatures, 
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1 
- ercatures, and ſrom the fermented or putrifl- 
ed parts of plants, &c. . 
Salt of Glaſs, is the ſcum ſeparated from 
any matter intended or proper to be vitri- 


Salt of Saturn, is lead reduced to the form 
of ſalt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled vinegar ; 
and ſo of many others, ſome of which are 
urgative, &c. and as ſuch uſed medicinally, 
SA'LTASH (S.) in Cormpa/ll, ſtands on the 
* fea ſhore, on the ſide of a hill, and contains 
' about 200 families; it. was formerly much 
more conſiderable both for trade and num- 
ber of inhabitants, than it is at preſent, 
- tho? it enjoys many privileges, ſuch as re- 
ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and barges, anchorage of ſhipping, 
ec. by the laſt charter granted by K. Charles 
II. anno 1682, the corporation now confiſts 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 
freemen, who have liberty to chuſe a recor- 
der, ele& members of parliament, &c. diſ- 
tant from Londen 184 computed, and 226 
meaſured miles. | 
SALTER (S.) a perſon who trades in falt, 
falt fiſh, &c. 
SA'LTFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall 
maritime „which has a market weekly ; 
diftant from 115 computed, and 139 

* meaſured miles. 
SA'LTISH (A.) any thing that is inclining to 
de ſalt or brackiſh, 

SALT MINES (S.) certain mines in Upper 
Hua, a ſmall diftance from Epiries, of 
© which take the following account from Dr. 

Brown, who was upon the ſpot: From the 
© firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 

about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi- 

ners deſcend firſt by ropes a good part of 

the way, and afterwards by ladders into the 
 Joweft parts; that the mine is for the moſt 
part in an earthy, and not a rocky 
that the veins are large, in ſome of which 
are found lumps of falt of above 10,000 

pounds weight, that is hewed out in long 
- Fquare pieces of about two foot long, and 

one thick, which are ground for uſe; the 
water that is drawn out of this mine, when 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which 


- 


the country people give their cattle; the | 


Kone ſalt, when dug, is of a greyiſh colour, 
but when broken and ground to powder, 
becomes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 
| pointed parts; nor is it all of one colour, 


The moſt pure and reſembling cryftal is | 


tinctured with divers colours, ſo that ſome 
tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are carved 

Into divers figures, as if they were cryftal ; 

there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in England, but the falt is not ſo acute and 

© fine as the above, 

ALTS (S.) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparations made or produced by certain 


operations for that purpoſe and accordingly 
bear yarious names, fuch as eſſential fat, | 
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| being drawn from the juice of plant 
cryſtallization, 8 
SA'LVABLENESS or SALVABILtTy 6 
the condition or poſſibility of a petin d 
thing's being ſafe. 

SA'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to ſuch per. 
ſons who have aſſiſted in preſerving ſkip o 
its cargo from periſhing by wrecks, pitatey, 
or enemies. | 

SALVA!TION (S.) the preſerving or redeen. 
ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &t. wy 
in Drvizity, means being put into a fate; 
eternal happineſs, 

SA'LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little hy 
with many tin partitions, in which are put 
various forts of ſalve, ointment, &c. ts 
uſed occaſionally, 

go" tot or SA/LUTARY(A, )healhy 
wholeſome, conducing or ſerving to rec 
loft health, : 1 ol 

SALU'BRIOUSNESS, SA/LUTARINES G 
SALU'BRITY (S.) wholeſomenefs, heath. 
fulneſs, &c, 

SALVE (V.) to preſerve, ſave, or keep; al 
to compoſe differences, to explain action a 
words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, &. 

SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to be ſpral 
on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and cur 
ſores, wounds, cuts, ulcers, &c, 

SA'LVER (S.) one concerned in the preſering 
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ment without regarding how many guns win 
fired to them, the Sevedes always giving 99 
guns, and the Danes three; the ſalute is ne: 
ver expected to exceed ſeven guns, the di, 
charging more is eſteemed an exceſs ; rikinþ 
fail is more than manners, and mere ſubniil 
Gon, and here it is never returned; f, 
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eſome, kind, 
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eſs; 
mere 
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chant⸗ men lower their main-yard ; but men 
of war ſtrike only their top-ſail ; the Eng- 
liſp claim the right of being ſaluted firſt in 
all places as ſovereigns of the ſeas ; the Yere- 
ns claim this honourwithin their gulph,&c. 


eLUTE (S.) a kiſs, or any other expreſſion 


of kindneſs, reſpect, or civility, whether by 


words or deeds. x 


_———— 


eLUTE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpect, or 


kindneſs for a perſon by words or geſtures ; 
alſo to kiſs or embrace ; in War, it is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
Jours to the ground upon the arrival of kings, 
rinces or genera's, &c. 
eaLUTVYFEROUS (A.) any thing that brings 
or yields health, proſperity, ſafety, &c. 
SAMA/RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called Ca- 
thites; they were the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, of which Samaria was the capital 
city, and though the ten tribes of Iſrael did 
dwell among them, yet they are never in- 
tended by this name, but only ſuch firangers 
as were Ant by the king of Ayria from be- 
yond the Euphrates to inbabit the kingdom 
of Samaria, when he carried the 1ſrae/:tes 
aw: captive, about the year of the world 
283; ſome time after, the country being in- 
fed by lions, king Eſarbaddon attributed it 
0 a judgment upon the people for not wor- 


| ſhipping the God of the land, and thereupon 


ſent an Iſraelitiſb prieſt to inſtruft them in 
the Jewiſh religion; but they thought they 
might blend this with their former religion, 
und ſo continued to worſhip idols as before, 
in eonjunction with the God of Jrael; but 
this ſeems to have been worn out by time, 
for at the return of the Jraelites from capti- 
'ity, it appears they had entirely quitted the 


join with them in rebuilding the temple; 
fora long while they worſhipped God in no 
ſet place; but at laſt being refuſed the liber- 
ty of going to Jeruſalem, they built one up- 
on Mount Gerizim ; there was a mortal ha- 
ned between this people and the Yervs, of 
which frequent mention is made; they re- 
ceived the Pentateuch only, in which they 
are ſaid to have made ſome variations to fa- 
vor their own opinions, 

SAME or SA/MENESS (S.) 3 or the 
very individual perſon or thing referred to, 
or ſpoken of. 

MpHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon 
rocks or ſands, that are ſometimes over- 
flowed with the ſea, and which makes an 
exceeding good pickle, 

AMPLAR (S.) a model or pattern to do any 
thing from, or after; alſo a ſmall piece of 
canvas uſed for girls to learn to work. or 
mark letters, figures, &c. upon, with a 
needle and filk, worſted, &c. 


SWMPLE (S.) a ſmall part of a commodity 


hren, or ſhewn, to fell or judge of the 
whole by, 


| 
| 
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worſhip of their idols, and defired leave to 
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SAN 

SANABLE (A.) curable, or that may be re- 
ſtored to health, &c. 

SA NATIVE (A.) conducing to health, or of 
a healing quality. | 

SANCTIFICA/TION (S.) an appropriating 
any perſon or thing to a religious or holy 
uſe or purpoſe, 

SA/NCTIFY (V.) to appropriate or make a 
thing holy, 

SANCTIMO/NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 

to piety or holineſs, 

TI Is (A.) devout, holy, re- 

igious. | nh 

SA/NCTIMONY, SANCTIMONIOUS- 
NESS, or SA/NCTITY (S.) holineſs, de- 
voutneſs, religiouſneſs, piety. 

SA\/NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
whereby an act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means the making, decreeing, or authoriz- 
ing a law, or order itſelf. 

SANNCTUARY (S.) among the Fews, was 
that part of the temple of Jeruſalem which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high- prieſt might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the day of expiation ; ſometimes.it means in 
general the temple or holy place appointed 
for the publick worſhip z ſometimes it means 
a place of ſafety , or city of refuge for capital 
offenders till a certain time, &c. granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
tigate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c, where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 days, in which time 
the criminal had only to conſent to ſuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and 
all was ſafe ; and under this pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 
as monks, or a reſtraint from leaving in a pub- 
lick or lay-manner ſerved the purpoſe, 

SAND (S.) a very ſmall fort of gravel or gritty 
earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 

ellow, &c. 

SAN DAL (S.) a fort of ſhoe or ſlipper worn 
eſpecially by the eaſtern nations; at firſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c. like the 
ſole of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
the ground; but it was after improved to a 
covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 

mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
made of the richeſt materials, eſpecially thoſe 
wore by the high- prieſts at the great ſolem- 
nities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
marks of diſtinion, but more eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the ſtory of Judith and 
Holofernes, where, among other decorations, 
ſhe is ſaid to put on ſandals, at the fight of 
which he was raviſhed ; it was uſual to have 
ſlaves to carry their ſandals in caſes, &c. 
Aaz ready 


SAN 


ready to put on when they made their ap- | 


pearance in ſtate, 

SA'NDARACK (S.) a mineral of a bright 
red colour found in gold and ſilver mines; 
alſo artificially prepared by calcining or bak- 
ing orpiment ſeveral hours in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel in a furnace; alſo the name of a white 
gum that oozes out of the juniper-tree, uſed 
phyfically, and when finely pounded and 
ſifted, for pounce to rub over paper that 
finks, or a place that has been eraſed, and 
wants to be wrote upon again, 

S$SA/NDBACH (S.) a ſmall town in Cheſhire, 
principally noted for its fine ſtone church 
and two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's life ; the ale of this 
town is much admired by the drinkers .of 


malt liquor; the market is weekly on Thurſ- 


day; diſtant from Londen 125 computed 
and 153 meaſured miles. 

SA/ND-RAGS (S.) in Var, are ſmall bags 
filled with earth, and uſed upon many occa- 
fions ; alſo an inftrument made of leather, 
and ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, 
to-turn round the more eaſily. 

SAND-EE'LS(S.) ſuch as chuſe to lie and live 
in ſand. | 

SA/NDERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much 
valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour. 

S'ANDEVER (S.) the ſcum or droſs that ariſes 
upon the making glaſs from the aſhes of the 
herb kali. . 

SAND WICH (S.) in Kent, one of the Cingue- 
Ports, of a very ancient date, which has 
long enjoyed many privileges, and is now a 
corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the town and port of Sand- 


wich zthey ſend two members to parliament, | 


who are called barans ; there are two mar- 
kets weekly, vx. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; there were formerly four churches, 
but now thereare but three it was formerly 
a town of great repute and trade, but by rea- 
ſon of the harbour's being choaked up with 


ſand, it is much fallen to decay; diſtant from 


London 62 computed, and 70 meaſured miles. 
ces. oh (A. ) gritty, full of, or troubled with 
and 
SANE (A.) ſound, perfect, whole, that has 
his memory and underſtanding right, and 
in good order. 
SA NGIACK (S.) a Turtiſb governor of a 


town, city, or country, next in dignity to a | 


beglerbeg. 
SANGUIFICA!/TION{S-) a making or con- 
verting the chyle into blood, 

* SA/'NGUINARY (A.) bloody, cruel, delight- 
ed in, or a lover of blood, | 
SAYNGUINE (A.) full or abounding with 

blood, of a ruddy complexion; alſo being 

very earneſt in or zealous for any thing. 
SANHE'DRIM or SANHE DRIN (S.) an 
aſſembly of men fitting in council or judg- 
ment, of which, among the Jerus, there 


| 


— 


* 
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SAP | 


were ſeveral, but all ſubject to the great as 


at Jeruſalem ; the members were called elde 
or ſenators, not any being choſen till their 
age and experience ſuppoſed them well fur. 
niſhed for the office; the high-prieſt ori. 
narily preſided, but not always, in theſe af. 
ſemblies; the number of perſons compoſing 
this court were 70, beſides the reigning prince; 
during the time of the judges they had the 
care and management of all the great affun 
of the nation, the judges themſelves being 
more properly the generals of their arnig, 
nar was it much leſſened under their kings, 
SA'NTER or SAfUNTER(V.)to walk or fal 
about in an idle, loitering manner, 
SA\NTONS (S.) an ancient people in Fran, 
from whom the province now called Saia 
took its name; alſo the name of a ſort of 
- monks among the Turks, who are difin. 
guiſhed by their difference of habit, and yy 
of living, having particular rules or inſtitu- 
tions to themſelves, ſome making voys of 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of pere. 
tual faſting and abſtinence, while bthers apgl 
themſelves wholly to contemplation, each 
ſort wearing a badge of his profeſſion; thoſe 
who wear feathers on their head, intimate 
thereby, that they addict themſelves to me- 
ditation, and have revelations; thoſe whoſe 
cloaths are made or patched up of varioy 
ſorts and colours, have made a vow of po- 
verty ; thoſe who wear ſomething at their 
ears, denote their obedience and ſubmiſſion tg 
the ſpirit, who tranſports them into extaſies 
and raptures ; thoſe who wear chains about 
their necks, denote the vehemence of ſpirit 
whereby they are actuated; they have all 
a ſort of religious among them that live in 
community togecher, and hermits that le 
in deſart places; there are alſo mendicants 
among them that live upon charity oralms; 
and laſtly, there are ſome that wholly addi 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours, 
SAP (S.) the juice or pith of trees, herbs, &. 
that ariſes from the earth, and aſends into 
the arms, branches, and leaves, whereby 
they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or increaſed; 
/ alſo that part of the ſtem or wood of the bo- 
dy of a tree that is ſoft, white, &c. alſo 
nick name given to a filly, fooliſh fellow. 
SAP (V.) in Var, is to cut open, or to undete 
mine or dig trencehs under ground a great 
way, by digging ſteps to go from top to bol. 
tom, ſo that i.t is covered on the ſides natte 
rally, and on the top a madrier is laid, con. 
fiſting either of thick planks or boughs of 
trees bound cloſe together, with earth ſtrewel 
over them, to prevent their being fired. 
SA PAT E (S.) a fort of feaſt, wherein pres 
ſents were made, without letting the perſom 
on whom they were beſtowed know who 
were their benefactors, firſt introdued by th 
Spaniards, who always kept it on the 5th 
| December, the eve of St. Nicholas, from 


whom it was received in Sawey avd ny 
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great one 


1 where it is celebrated with great magnifi- | 
a ders * I i 

1 till their vpID (A.) reliſhing, ſavoury, ſaltiſn. 

well fur. E PLESs (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, &c. 
prieſt ondi- that has no nutritive juice in it; 

n theſe af. S pLIN C (S.) a young tree, whoſe timber 
compoſing z; not ſufficiently grown, and hardened for 
ib Prince; uſe, 

ey had the 4PORT'FICK or SATPOROUS (A.) any 
reat affair thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 
elves bein taſte, 

eir armies, gg PpHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a curious 
eir kings, blue or azure colour, a ſtone ſo valued by 
alk or ſral the ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, that 


in Franc, 
dSaintongy 
pf a fort of 
are diſtin. 


they attributed all their happineſs and 
fucceſs to the wearing this ſtone about 


them. 
$4/PPINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 
ſap ; alſo ignorance, fooliſhneſs, &c. 


it, and wy PING (S.) undermining endeavouring 
or inftity. to deſtroy, &c. e 

1g vous of A'PPY (A.) ſoft or abounding with ſap; 
's of pere. al filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
thersapply derſtanding. 

ation, each EAN AR AND (S.) a term in Muſic, for a 
non 5 thoſe compoſition or air in triple time, of a flow 
d, intimate movement, and is properly when danced a 


Ives to me- minuet. | 


hoſe whole NACE NS (S.) by ſome imagined to be th 
of variow deſcendants of Hagar or Iſbmael, a people of 
vow of pe- 4 aba, who lived chiefly by robbing and 
ng at their plundering their neighbours ; they were very 
bmiſſion u confiderable in the middle ages, having kings 
ato extaſes of their own, who with their armies made 
gains about frequent irruptions into Africa, Ala, and 
ce of ſpirit Europe, where they were maſters of part of 
have all WA and ſubdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
hat live in WW ; the Cbriftians had war a long time with 
s that Ie them during the 11th and 12th centuries ; 
mendicants WAS but the Turks, the Calipbs of Egypt, and the 
ty or alms ) Sopbies of Perſia, having conquered the Sa- 
holly addict racers dominions, their name likewiſe va- 


urs, 


nilbed with their power, ſo that now they 


herbs, &, ate all extinct as a people or nation. 
aſends into A'RCASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
s, whered/ A a irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
increaſed; Inſults his adverſary. 
d of the be Ana STIC AL. (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
&c, alſos WW ing, ſatyrical, &c. 
: fellow. SARCENET or SA!RSENET (S.) a thin 
or to under. fort of Glle made for womens hoods, lining 
und a great BBS gowns, Kc. being much uſed upon account 
top to bots Bl of its cheapneſs and lightneſs. 
 fides nate BBARCO/LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
s laid, con, confiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft or | 
r boughs of fleſby part of the body. 
rth ſtrewel ROOTICES (S.) thoſe medicines which 
fired. by their moderate heat, and cleanſing quality, 
herein * keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, and 
the per pe preſerve the natural temper of the parts, ſo 
k now * that the food or aliment eafily ſupplies the 
dued we filling up of the parts. 8 12s 
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SAT 
ARDO'/NYX (S.) a precious ſtone of a paliſh 
red colour, 
SARSAPERTLLA (S.) an American plant 


— 


much uſed in phyſick, where ſweating is 


proper, it being of a very ſudorifick nature. 

SARSE (S.) a ſuperſine ſieve or ſtraining cloth 
uſed for powders, &c, to keep back all the 
large or groſs parts, | | 

SARSE (V.) to ſift or ſhake through a very 
fine ſieve. 

SARVE (S.) a ſea term uſed when a rope is 
cloathed with ſinnet, yarn, canvas, &c. to 

prevent its galling. | 

Old SA'RUM (S.) about a mile from Neww- 

Sarum or Saliſbury, is the remains of the old 
city, caſtle, &c. but ſo far unpeopled now, 
that it is ſaid there is but one farm houſe 
left, and yet it is ſtill called the borough of 
Old Sarum (or Saliſbury) and returns two 
members to parliament, N 

ASH (S.) ſometimes means a girdle uſed to 

tie mens night gowns with; and ſometimes 

"a pane or frame of paper or glaſs put in 

wood to pull up all at once. | 

SASQUEHANO/XES (S.) ſavages of Virginia, 
reported to be of a very large and monſtrous 
ſize, 

SA/SSAFRAS or SA/XAFRAS (S.) a ſort of 
aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 
a great purifier of the blood, 

SA TAN or SA/THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an accuſer, or enemy, or adverſary ;z and 
in the New Teſtament frequently ſignifies the 
devil. 

SATAINICAL (A.) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil. 
SA/TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 
commonly uſed by children to carry their 

books to and from ſchool. - 

SATE'LLITES (S.) properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c. but is 
now generally underſtood to mean thoſe 
leſſer planets that revolve round a greater; 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
tellites of the Sun; but moſt commonly thoſe 
ſmall erratick ftars which revolve about Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, lately diſcovered by Galiles 
and Caſſini. | 

SA TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy, or over- fill. 

SATVETY (S.) over - fulneſs, gluttony, ſur- 
feiting. . 

SATISFA'CTION (S.) pleaſure, content, joy; 
alſo a making an amends, a doing a perſon 
juſtice, &c, : 

SATISFA'CTORY (A.) any thing that is ſuf- 
ficient to give ſatisfaction or content to any 
body. 

SAITISEY (V.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with food, or take away hunger, to con- 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the fince- 
rity of one's pretenſions ; alſo to pay off er 
diſcharge a debt or demand. 

SA'TTEN or SA'TTIN (S.) a 

Aaaz 


S 


* 


— 


icular ſort 
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SAT 
of filk worn by women that has one fide ve- | 
ry ſoft and gloſſy. 
SA\/TTINET (S.) a filk wove half- ſattin, &c. 
. worn for handkerchiefs, &c. 
SA/TURDAY (S.) with us is the laſt or 7th 


day of the week, with the Jews their ſab- | 


bath ; thus called, from an idol worſhipped 
on this day by the old Saxons. 
SATURN (S.) in the Heathen Tbeolagy, was 
eſteemed the father of the gods; among the 
ronomers, the ſloweſt of all the planets, 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon 
account whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in ſize to the 
ſun, his ſphere being immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks to us, of 
a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the Aftrolo- 
gers Computation, by nature cold and dry, and 
ww inimical to the nature of man, and all 
other creatures,. that he is by them called the 
greater misfortune, He requires 29 years, 
and 157 days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revo- 
Jution ; in the Zodrack his greateſt north la- 
titude is x deg, 48 min. but towards the 
ſouth 2 deg.. 49 min. Among the Acby- 
miſts, lead is called Saturn. 
SATURNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated a- 
mong the ancient Romans in honour of Sa- 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th day before 
the kalends of January; but Julius Ceſar, 
having added two days to this month, it was 
kept on the 16th day before the kalends ; 
upon account whereof ſome kept it on the 
14th, and others o the 16th ; to reconcile 
which, Auguſtus ordered it to be kept on the 
 T4th 1 5th, and 16th. During this feaſt 


the ſlaves fat down at table with their maſ- . 


ters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inftead of 


their uſnal frocks, which was done in com- 


memoration of the golden age of Saturn, 


when men lived in common without diffe- | 
At this time | 


rence of ſtates or conditions, 
the Romans ſent preſents to one another, 
particularly wax candles, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed the cuſtom of making new year's 
gifts took its riſe. During this time all bu- 
fineſs ceaſed, nor was any criminal puniſhed, 
nor arms taken up, ce. | 
. SATURNINE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, ſullen, melancholy, &c.. 
SA\TYR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
follies of all ſorts of perſons are ſharply cen- 
ſured, and publiſhed in the moſt glaring co- 
Jours, to make them appear the more hate- 
ful ; though under this pretence the author 
too frequently vents his own ſpleen or mali- 
cious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reform the abuſes he mentions, they being 
frequently the invention of his own ill na- 
ture, and not the general practice either of 
the times or perſons hinted at, 


SATY'RICAL (A.) very ſevere, ſharp or | 


| biting, cenſorious or reproving. 
SA TVRIST (S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 
© reproves the vices and .follies of the age or 


SAV | 


people in general, or of particular yerſyy, 
SA'TYRIZE (V.) to expole, laſh, o. 
lampoon, rally, &e, 


- 


SA'TYRS (S.) a ſort of monſters, whom th, "SM 
| poets feigned to be dem i-gods that lived i 1 vie 
the foreſts and mountains, having their w. 1:nec 
per parts like a man, but with horng upon fed 
their head, and their lower parts like goats, 7 led 
they are ſaid together with the Fam my * 
Silvan to preſide over groves, woods, &e, 4 
under the direction of Pan. 1 f their 
SA'VAGE (A.) wild, rude, uncultivated, u hy 1 
diſciplined, &c. 5 
SA VAOENESs (s.) wildnefs, rudenef, . bare 
elty, inhumanity, &c. 5 8 
SAvAkEs (s.) all thoſe barbarous ma dn 
that are uncivilized, and that do not lien any? 

a regular manner or method of policy they 
religion. | bodie 
SAUCE (S.) any thing prepared to eat du with 
with meat, pudding, roots, &c. the (aus other 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c. to pudding who 

* ſugar, butter, &c. to roots, oil, vinegy, carry 
butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that be, whic 
improves or reliſhes either food, diſcourk tete 
or pleaſure. ſec 
SA'UCE-BOX (S.) a nick name for a pi Ay 
that is too free or bold, impertinent or in ſenſe 
pudent with or to his ſuperiors. Th 
SA'UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made t elo 
hold ſauces for meat, &c. and frequently df in pr 
china or common earthen- ware, to premſi ie 1 157() 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into pied 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c. 84 ̊ 
SA UCIN ESS (S.) impudence, impertine 4 
unmannerlineſs, taking too much libeity 84 
c. with a perſon's ſuperiors, ef ca 

' SA!UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder vgs 
up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed togethet i IM 
length, ſo that it reaches from the ſoumen "Fl 
or chamber of the mine to the place when half 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine SAW { 
commonly it is about two inches diameter with 
of which there are two for fear one ſhoul be 
miſcarry. into 
SA'UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick fut Aw. 
ges; and in War, they are faggots mad into 
of the bodies of underwood or the EH «117 
branches of trees, wherein they differ fron town 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or twig Thu 
the Sauciſſons are bound in the middle, 2 ted, 
at both ends, and are uſed as Evers to $4'X0 
men, and alſo to make epaulments, and fe Cern 
other uſes. „ HOO vere 
SAU!CY (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, im ſoner 
dent, unmannerly, &c. great 
SAVE (V.) to preſerve, deliver, keep, {pars fre- 
ſhield, protect, &c. GN thoſe 
SAIVE-ALL (S.) an inſtrument madeof bra ple, 
tin, Kc. with an iron ſpike in the midd marr 

of it, to ſtick ſmall bits of candles * mere 
that they may be burnt without 128 grove 
which were much in uſe before the {p" reſts 
candleſticks were invented, 4 builg 

: SA!VING(A.)ipariag, preſerving, keeping ther 
SA'VIN extre 


lar perſons; 
laſh, Teproy 


„ whem the iry ; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſneſs. 

that lived A VIoUR (S.) a preſerver or deliverer from 
ing their wp. danger, &c. and in an eſpecial manner ap- 
n hors uni died to Jeſus Chriſt 3 alſo a ſort of wizards 
ts like goats; called by the Spaniards ſaludadores, who are 
he Faun a impoſtors or pretended -magicians, that un- 


Woods, &, gertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 
: their breath, and ſometimes by their prayers ; 
ultivated, u 


udeneſs, have commonly the mark of a whole wheel 


arous na ion 1 


f called by them St. Catharine's-wheel, pre- 
Jo not lie u tending to be of kin to that ſaint, and that | 
of policy they are born with that figure upon their 


bodies; they boaſt that they can handle fire 


to eat along without being hurt, In Taby there are an- 
cc. the (ace other ſort of theſe F viours or ſaludadores, | 
| to pudding who pretend to be allied to St. George, and || 
oil, vinegay carry the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
18 that be, which they affirm alſo is natural, and thefe 


9d, diſcour pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpen 


for a wall or ſcorpions. - 
nent or in ſenſe, good or bad. 
SA\VOURINESS (S.) anv thing high or well 


lich made ; ſeaſoned with peprer, ſalt, and other ſpices | 
frequently in proper proportions. "0 

„ to pre ES /VOURY (A.) reliſhing, high-ſeaſoned, as 
zung inte pigeon-pies, ſtewed veniſon, &c. 


mpertine 88 


ach like winter pot- herb. 


SAVOY'S (S.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine ſort 
ef cabbage. 
SAU'SAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 
then ſtuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 


owder rolle 


the fourneat 


mY where half an inch diameter. 
l 4 = SAW (S.) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut 
—— with a great number of teeth or indentions, 


to cut or part boarde, timber, ivory, &c. 

into ſeveral parts or parcels. 

SAW (v.) to cut or part boards, timber, &c. 
into ſeveral parcels. 

MAXMUNNDHAM (S.) in Suffolk, is a ſmall 

town that has a good market weekly on 


thick ſaula 
iggots mad 
r the lary 
differ fron 
J or twips 
middle, and 
vers to 
nts, and 


ted, and $7 meaſured miles, 
SA'XONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 


vere great pirates, and ſacrificed the pri- 
loners they took to their gods; they made ſo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
free-born and ſuch as were flaves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 
ple, that it was a capital crime for any to 
marry out of their rank and condition; they 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
kroves of the talleſt trees, and thickeſt fo- 
reſts, and there worſhipped them without 
building any temples to them, or repreſenting 
em by any figures or images ; they were 
extreamly addicted to divinations, obſerving 
fre fight of birds, neighing of horſes, &c. 


rude, impu 


keep, ſpare 
aloof braſs 
the midd 


dles on, 
out waſte 


a the ſpti 
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SA'VIN 


PTY 


INC N Ss (S.) frugality, good huſban- | 


1 


they are reported to uſe and obſerve certain 
numbers and ſuperſtitious ceremonies; they 


or part of one imprinted on their bodies, |; 


' Thurſday ; diſtant from London 72 compu- | 


Germany, called Saxony, who in former times 


$A'VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick | 


SCA 
from whence they took. conjectures concern - 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs 
they were, and are ftill, a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
fleſh from their infancy 3 they were much in- 
clined to drunkenneſs ; they embraced Chriſ- 
; _ tlanity in the reign of Charlemagne, and in 
the abth century embraced the reformation 
+ as taught by Luther ; king Yortigern, in the 
fifth century, called them to his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Pi#s and Scots, &c, who got ſo 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not got out for many ages after. 


8 


AY (S.) a fort of thin woollen Ruff or 
ſerge. | | 
' SAY (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare 


any thing, | 


1] SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running ſore, 


odr the cruſt of an ulcer, &c. 
; SCA'BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
| contain or hold a ſword in. , 
 SCA/BBED or SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any 
diſtemper that produces ſcabs. 


| 
$4/VOUR (S.) tafte, ſmell, or reliſh to either SCA BBEDNESS or SCA/BBINESS (S.) the 


condition of any thing that is ſcabby ; alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the 
calouring ſcratched or broken off, and the 
other whole, &c. 
SCA BROS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 
SCA/FFOLD (S.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupports, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
preſent occaſion of workmens ſtanding ſafe, 
and eaſily to repair or build a houſe, church, 
&c, or for ſpeQators to ſee a ſhew, as hat 
procefſion of a coronation, publick entry 
a king, general, ambaſſador, &c. 
SCA/FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards, &c, 
that are kept or made uſe of to build or 
erect ſcaffolds upon any occaſion, 25 
SCALA DE (S.) in War, is a violent ſtorm- 
ing of a town or caſtle, by ſetting Jadders - 
againſt the walls, and running up them at 
all adventures, 1 
SCALD (v.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
quor, which in living creatures will raife _ 
great bladders or bliſters upon the fleſh of 
thoſe it don't Kill. 3 We 
SCA!LD-HEAD (S.) a diſtemper that ſettles 
in the ſkin of the head, exceeding fore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 


cure. : 
SCALE (S.) a thin, horny or bony ſubſtance 
that comes off from fiſhes ; alſo a mathe- 
matical ruler that has certain diſtances or 
lines-upon it, marked according to the uſe 
intended; alſo the diſh or board that is 
hung by chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a beam, 
in order to weigh ſmall cr large draughts. 
SCALE (V.) to ſcrape or wipe the ſcales or 
thin horny matter from off fiſhes ; in War, 
is to run up or mount the walls of a town 
beſieged, &c. by the help of ladders, &c. 


SCA'LENE. or SCALE/NUM (S.) a fort of 
- Aaa 3 triangle, 


SCA 


a common; council, and inferior office, 3 
hath two markets weekly, vix. on Thurlty 
and Saturday, and ſends two member, t, 
parliament ; it enjoys a good trade, hayin 
a commodious key, to which plenty of ſhip. 
ping reſort, chiefly employed in the cg. 
trade, and the fiſhery ; its famous ſpaw, 
purging waters, occaſion abundance of thy 
nobility and gentry to reſort hither, ſo that 
it ſeems to rival even the Bath, which hy 
occaſioned the erecting abundance of ney 
and handſome buildings, for the reception 
of the company, which renders the plc 
exceeding commodious, and the inhabitants 
good profit; diftaut from London 169 com- 
puted, and 204 meaſured miles, 

SCARCE (A.) rare, uncommon, difficult; 
hard to come at or by. 

SCA'RCITY or SCA!/RCENESS (S.) uncom- 
monneſs, the not being plenty, &c, 

SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put in 
fear, either by diſguiſing one's ſelf in firang 
dreſſes, threatening with grievous punif 
ments, or otherwiſe, 

SCA'RECROW (S.) any thing dreſſed up i 
an odd ſort of cloathing, &c. to frighten chil. 
dren, or birds in gardens, to prevent their 
eating the fruit before it is ripe enough to 
gather, | : 

SCARF (S.) an upper garment or ornament 
worn over the cloaths of women, military 
officers, clergymen, &c. made of filk of 
various ſorts or colours, | 

SCA/RF-SKIN (S.) in Anatomy, is the out- 
moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which 
is full of vent-holes or pores to diſcharge 
the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and other 
moiſtures, &c. 

SCARIFICA'TION (S.) a chirurgical opera- 
tion, in which ſeveral inciſions are made in 
the fleſh or ſkin with proper inftruments, 
and eſpecially in cupping to let out the blood 
and air that is collected by the glaſſes, &c. 

SCA/RIFY (V.) to lance or cut open a fore, 
to make inciſions in the fleſh, &c. 

SCA'RLET (S.) a ftrong, bright red colour, 

SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the inward 
Nope of a ditch of any town or place, vir, 
that next to the place itſelf, and faces to- 
wards the campaign. 

SCA/RRY (A.) full of ſcars, or of the marks 
- ſeams that healed or cloſed wounds have 
eft. | 

SCATE (S.) an iron in the ſhape of a boat“ 
keel, to faſten to a perſon's, ſhces to mak? 
him move very ſwiftly on the ice, 

SCATE (V.) to move very ſwiftly upon the 
ice by help of jrons faſtened to the bottoms 


SCA | 
triangle, whoſe fides and angles are all un- 
equal. i 
SCALES (S.) the diſhes or boards belonging 
to a beam to put goods in, that are ſold by 
| weight, in order to judge of their value. 
SCA'LINESS (S.) the being full of, or cover'd 
with ſcales, | 

SCA'LLION (S.) a ſort of ordinary or wild 

onion, | 

SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſkull. 

SCA/LPER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by Sur- | 
gu to part or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh 

m the bones. 

SCA/MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
place to place. ö 

SCA'MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from 
another, like a town or city that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes. 

SCA/MMONY (S.) a purgative drug or reſin 
that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is called 
dyapredium, | | 

SCA'MPER (V.) to run away in a fright ; to 

flee for fear of an enemy, &c. 

SCAN (V.) to fift or canvaſs a matter or buſi- 
neſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c, 

SCA/NDAL (S.) ſometimes means a character 
arifing to a wan or party from ſome irregu- 
lar act committed by the body or particular 
member; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actions of an- 
other undeſervedly; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 

put in a perſon's way, either to perplex his 
mind, or incommode his body, &c. 

SCANDALIZ E (V.) to ſay injurious things of 
a perſon, to give him an ill character unde- 
ſervedly, &c. 

ScANDALOUsS (A. ) vile, wicked, offenſive, 
ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful. 

SCANT or SCA/NTY (A.) not enough, very | 
bare proportion or meaſure ; alſo ſcarce or | 
hard to come at. 

8CA/NNTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtand- 
ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is | 
propoſed to be done, | 

SCAR (S.) in Surgery, is that mark or white 
edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after the 

lips of a wound are cloſed up and healed. 

SCARAMOU'CH (S.) the name of a famous 
1talian poſture-maſter, who in the year 1673 
came to act here in England, from whom all 
thoſe perſons that perform feats of agility 
and are dreiled in a particular Spaniſb habit, 

. bear that as a common name. 

$CA/RBOROUGH (S.) in the North-R:iding 
of Torkſbire, an incorporated borough-town 
in the ſhape of a half-moon, built by the 
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ſea-fide, upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 
. . yet ſo large on the top as to contain 18 or 
20 acres of good meadow ground befides the 
ton; it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except 

on the weſt fide, where it has an entrance 
by a long narrow flip of land, where ſtands a 


of the ſhoes, much practiſed in Holland and 
in all watry countries, where there is much 
ice in the winter- time. 
SCA!TER or SKA/TER (S,) a perſon that 
ſlides upon the ice with ſcates, cc. 
SCA/TTER (v.) to throw up and down in 


ſtately tower; it is governed by two bailiffs, | 
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PAVENGER (S.) a pariſh officer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſtreets be kept 
—— 
(ELETON or SKE'LETON (S.) in Aua- 
tomy, is the bones of any creature put toge- 


fleſh is boiled off. 

SCENE (S.) in its original fignification among 
the Greeks, meant a bower made of the 
branches of trees in form of a fort; and be- 
cauſe the firſt public plays were acted in 
ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed 
to all places where commedies or tragedies 


every part of an act, wherein there was 
ſome change of the theatre and actors; for 
though tragedies and «comedies have always 
five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- 
mited, as depending on the æconomy of the 
play; an act, as it ought to be at leaſt of 
three ſcenes, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven 
or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any place 
where a principal action is ſuppoſed to be 
done; alſo a diviſion in a dramatick poem, 
ce. alſo the various conditions of a people or 
place, &c. 

SCENO'GRAPHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- 
tion of the front and fides of a building, or 
the art of rightly contriving architectural 
dranghts ; but when it is confidered perſpec- 
tively, it is the appearance of any figure, 
body, or building, whoſe fides decline from 
or make angles with the beholder's eyes, and 
by workmen it is called the return of the 
fore-right fide, 

SCE'PTICAL- or SCE/PTICK (A.) inclined 
to diſhelieve every thing that one hears ; 
doubtful, incredulous. | 


Y SCEPTICISM (S.) the opinions and doctrines 


of the ſcepticks. 

SCE'PTICKS (S.) a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer- 
tainty was to be come at in relation to any 
matter or thing, and therefore the mind 
ought not to aſſent to any thing, but remain 
in a ſtate of ſuſpence. 

SCE/PTRE (S.) an enſign of royalty, being 
the ſtaff or battoon a king holds in his hand, 

| When he appears in ceremony, as at a coro- 
nation, & c. | 

SCHA/CA (S.) a Babylonian goddeſs, the ſame 
with Ops or Terra among the Romans ; her 
feſtival was celebrated five days together, 
during which time the ſervants were maſters, 
and the maſters ſervants. 

SCHE'DULE (S. ) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment 
Joined or annexed to a will, a leaſe, or any 
other deed, wherein is ſet down an inventory 
of goods, or enumeration of particulars not 
mentioned in the principal will or deed, 

SCHE/IC (S.) among the Mabomerans, figni- 
hesan elder, teacher or preacher, whoſe man- 
ner is as follows; they firſt read ſome verſes 
or portions out of the Alcoran, then repeat 

the ſeveral opinions of the doors upon the 


ther in their reſpective places, after all the 


were acted; the Latins applied this name to 


1 


| 


SC 
Place, and to make themſel ves appear learned 
frequently invent fables and idle ſtories to 
confirm the doctrine they would have their 
auditors believe, | 

SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 
tation 'of a building, &c, or a geometrical 
figure conſtrued or laid down, or method 
whereby any thing may be done or executed, 
ſuch as taxes laid and collected to ariſe a cer- 
tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. 

SCHE'RIF (3) among the Arabians and Ma- 
hometans, ſignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, 
andis in a particular manner a title belongin 
to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcend 
from Mahomet by Fathima his daughter, and 
FHali his ſon-in-law, who have likewiſe the 
addition of Eur and Seid, or prince and 
lord; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
while all others wear a white one; many of 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded diſ- 
tin dynaſties in Africk. 

SCHIWIS (S.) a ſet among the Mabometans 
in Perſia, who are declared enemies to thoſe 
they call Sunnis, or Turkiſh Mahometans ; they 
reject the three firſt ſucceſſors to Mabomet, 
and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon- in law 
was the true one to his uncle and father ; 
they ſay alſo, that there have been but 12 
high-prieſts ſince his time, of which Halt 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo- 
met-el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they af- 


firm to be till alive, and that he will come 


into the world again, and therefore ſome of 
the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave 
him furniſhed houſes and ſtables ſull of 
horſes, that he may not want neceſſaries 
when he returns to the world to maintain and 
propagate his religion; this opinion prevails 
chiefly in the kingdom of Golconda in the 
Eaft-Ind:es. ; 
SCHYVRRHUS (S.) in Anatomp, is a hard, Ii- 


vid ſwelling, that reſiſts the touch, and is 


without pain. 

SCHISM (S.) a wilful or refulute breaking off 
or going from any perſon or perſuaſion ; and 
in a particular manner means perſons of the 
ſame general religion or faith, ſeparating or 
dividing themſelves into ſects or parties upon 

account of ſome particulars of leſſer moment; 
and this has been the caſe with all profeſſi- 
ors, as well Heathens as Jews, Chriſtians and 
Infidels, and which has coſt the world more 
blood than all the other pretenſions what- 
ever, eſpecially among the ah ge" ; for, 
firſt, the ſchiſm betwixt the Greek and Roman 
church was occaſioned by the pride of the 
popes, who would needs arrogate to them- 
ſelves the title of univerſal biſhop, contrary 
to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
and ancient cuſtom z and from this fountain 
of errors ſpran3 many others equally un- 
Juſt and falſe, by impoſing ſuch opinians as 
neither the ancient church nor the ſcriptures 


ſo much as mention, much leſs countenance, ' 


ſuch as praying to ſaints and images, relicks, 
Aaa 4 indul- 


— 
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indulgences, &c, which begot the rupture in 
the 15th century, and occaſioned the refor- 
mation, &c. 
SCHISMA'TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 
encouraging, or being guilty of ſchiſm, 
SCHISMA'TICK (S.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver or 
forſaker of the publick worſhip for the ſake 
of ſome particular, humour, tancy, or un- 
Juſtifiable opinion, 
SCHO'LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 
diſciple under the teaching or direction of an- 
other; and ſometimes a learned man, or 
great proficient in learning. 
SCHO'LARSHIP (S.) the learning or neceſ- 
ſary qualifications that denominate a pgrioh 
leari ed. 
SCHO!/LASTICK orSCHOLA'STICAL(A.) 
after the manner of ſcholars, following the 
method and rules of the ſchools. 
SCHO!LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor; one that writes notes upon an auther 
to explain the difficulties in him. : 
SCHO'LIUM or SCHO'LION (S.) a remark 
or obſervation made upon a propoſition or 
conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. 
SCHOOL (S.) a public houſe or place appro- 
riated for the inſtruction of the unlearned or 
unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of which 
there are as many ſorts and kinds as occafion 
may require, and which are denominated 
from their uſe; as a reading: ſchool, wuriting- 
ſchool, drawwing-ſcheol, grammar-ſchocl, Sc. 
likewiſe any public place of reſort, where 


Jebool of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy-houſe, the 
devil's ſthool, Oc. | 
SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
correct, &c. 


tiſing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 

SCHOOL DIVINES or SCHOOL MEN(S.) 
among the Grecks and Latirs, are thoſe who 
in the early ages of Chriſtianity ſtudied and 
taught divinity in monaſteries and publick 
ſchools, where by degrees mixing the ſub- 
tilties of logick and philoſophy along with 
the articles of faith, occaſioned endleſs diſ- 
pore this was chiefly introduced by thoſe 

eathen philoſophers who turned Chriſtians, 
and eſpecially after the revival of the peripa- 
tetick philoſophy by the Mabometans, Moors, 
and Arabians 
SCVAGRAPHY or SCYOGR APHY(S.) the 
art of ſhadows, or the manner of deli- 
neating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the 
day or night by ſun, moon, or ftars, &c. 
alſo the proß le, platform, or firſt draught of 
a thing ; alſo the draught of an edifice or 
building ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in 
ſuch a manner as to ſee the inſide of it, 
and thereby diſcover its ſeyeral rooms and 
conveniencies, the thickneſs of its walls, the 
number of its doors, paſſages, &c. 
ECIA/TICA (S.) the gout in the hip, 
SCIENCE (S.) any ſort of knowledge, but in a 


whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is called | 


SCHOOL-BU/TLER (L.)a whipping or chaſ- 


SCO 

particular manner means that body or f 

of learning, which concerns itſelf Principal] 

about the reaſon or demonſtration of it u. 
ther than the practice, the latter being ella 
an art, &c. there are ſeven particular, tut 
by way of excellence are called the libery 
/ ſiences, upon account of opening the ming 
or underſtanding, and enlarging its facultiz 

vi. Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Arithy, 

tick, Geometry, Aftronamy, and Muſich, 

SCIENTTFICK (A.) any thing belonging o 
appertaining to learning or knowledge, c 
that is promotive thereof, | 

SCINTILLA'TION (S. ) a ſparkling or twink, 
ling like a tar, or the fire, &c, 

SCVOLIST (S.) a ſmatterer in, or pretenderty 
learning. 

SCI'OMANCY (S.) a divination by ſhadow; 
alſo the pretended art of raiſing the ſpirits of 
the dead, &c. 

SCYON (S.) in Gardening, is a young graf 
© ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &c, 
into another, &c. | 
SCI'SSORS or SI'ZZARS (S.) an inſtrument 
uſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cat 
cloth, &c. made of ſteel or hardened iron, 
conſiſt ing of two ſides or cheeks made ve 
ſharp, and faſtened with a rivet to moe 


upon. ; 

SCI/'SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, or nz 
tural opening of the earth, occaſioned either 
by internal or external heat. 

SCLERO!TICES (S.) ſuch medicines whoſe 
nature is to harden or conſolidate the fleh, 

SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop a wheel, 

by putting ſomething under it to prevent its, 
moving forwards, -: 

SCOFF (V.) to mock, jeer, banter, make 
game of, deride, ſet at nought, &c. | 

SCO/FFER (S.) one that derides, makes game, 
or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing. 

| SCOLD (V.) to make a noiſe, brawl, find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. 

SCOLD (S,) a noiſy, turbulent, quarrelſome, 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women, 


SCO/LLOP (V.) to indent or cut things in and guiſh 
out, like the waving of a worm or ſerpent. and 
SCO'/LLOP SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fiſh, and 
whoſe edges are indented; alſo a common in tt 
part of the arms of military perſons. Its e 
SCOLOPE/NDRA (S.) a worm that is en- com 
gendered in the gums from a melancholy the 
humour, which occaſions them to ſwell Ceed 
and ulcerate, and conſequently the teeth to divic 
be looſe. | the 
SCONCE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a ſmall fort bell 
built to defend the paſs of a hill, a river, &t. of y 
alſo an ornamental fort of furniture, to hold into 
candles in againſt the walls, &c. of houſes. arm 
SCONCE (V.) in the Uni verſity Language, 18 hav, 
to charge a certain ſum in the buttery boo mad 
as a mulct or fine for a perſon's neglecting tied 

- his duty, er committing an offence, &c. alſe wh: 
a cant word for running up a ſcore at an a+ whe 
houſe or tayern, x pe 
oule Or c N $c00P wh 
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y or hen coop (s.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon I . 8 
Princially many occaſions, ſuch as throwing water into like ſoot 3 it waddles as it goes, and fixes 
1 of in. the high-way in ſummer- time to lay the duſt, violently with its ſnoutand feet on ſuch per- 
eing calleg to get the inſide of apples out, and leaving the ſon as it ſeizes, ſo that it is with great dif- 
ulars, that ind almoſt whole, to get-the marrow out of ficulty pulled off; ſome have wings, and are 
he lden bones, Kc. ; of yarious colours ; the dam is ſaid to bring 
; the min; cop (v.) to throw water out of or with a forth eleven young ones, which are ſmall 
s faculties cop, to get or take the pith or marrow out round worms about the fize of a louſe, the 
 Avitha. I bones, the pulp out of apples, &c. mother fits upon them and hatches them, 
ufich, 500 PE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- whom they are ſaid to deſtroy ; they are more 
longing ar ben of a perſon; alſo the ſpace, room, li- inveterate againſt women than men, and. 
wledge, or terty, or opportunity that a perſon has of do- more againſt girls than women; and thoſe 
| ing a thing. | that have ſeven knots in their tail are more 
or twink, £CORBU'/TICE ( A 2 inclined, like to, or dangerous than thoſe that have but ſix 5 it is 
having the diſtemper called the ſcurvy. reported that ſcorpions in cold countries are 
retender ij gcoRCE (V.) to dry or parch up the out- ſide not venomous, nor thoſe that are of a whitiſh 
of any thing. | colour ; the moſt effectual remedy againſt 
| ſhadow; CORE (S.) in Muſick, is writing down the the bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze it to 
e ſpirits af ſeveral parts of the compoſition immediately | Pieces upon the wound ; in Scripture, various 
one under another; in common, it means an | alluſions and deſcriptions are made to, and 
ung graf, account of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- contained under this word; ſometimes it 
lated, &, on a board, as milk, drink, chandlery-ware, | means the malicious nature of wicked men; 
| Kc. alſo the reaſon or cauſe why à perſon and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment, 
nfirument does any particular act. |  &c, and ſometimes machines of war, out of 
ally to cut WSCORE (V.) to write or chalk down any | which a large number of darts or arrows were 
ened iron, thing upon a board ; alſo to go in truſt, or thrown at once. | | 
made yery to take up goods upon credit, &c. Iso (S.) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
t to move KCORN (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any perſon | an perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or o- 
or thing. ther publick charge; and in Parrſhes, it is, 
ut, or na. SCO'RNER (S.) one that contemns or deſpiſes | | called ſcot and lot; alſo the name of a native 
ned either auy thing. Bs of Scotland. | | 
$CORNFUL (A.) diſdainful, contemptuous, | SCOTCH (S.) the people or natives of Scot- 
nes whole proud, ſlighting, &c. f | land, | 
ie fleſh, $CO'RPIO (S.) in Afrenomy, is the eighth SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or done” 
a wheel, ian in the Zodiack ; and with the Afrolegers, | after the manner of Scotland, 2 * 
revent it WW i called the houſe of Mars ; ſome pretend to | — Scotch Collops, thin flices of veal fried with” 
fay, that a houſe begun to be built when this butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c. X 
er, make ſign is on the aſcendant, will be continually | Scotch Fiddle, the diſtemper, vulgarly cal- - 
3 haunted with ſerpents; it is repreſented | led the ite. ? 
kes game, on the globe by the figure of a ſerpent or Scotch Hobby, a mean, ſmall, ſorry, low- 
. ſcorpion, | ſtatured horſe, 3 
rawl, find co RPION (S.) a venomous creature of the Scotch Language, Engliſbmixed with French, 
Co: ſerpent kind, which, though ſmall, is very Dutch, Iriſh, &c. pronouncedor ſpoke very 
arrelſome, dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder | broad; but now the moſt . polite write 
women. full of dangerous poiſon ; it may be diſtin- | Engliſb in the ſame manner as it is done in 
ngs in and guiſhed into three parts, the head, the breaſt, | England. | TY 
ſerpent. ' and the belly ; the head appears to be joined Scotch Miſt, a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 
of a fiſh, and continued to the breaſt ; it has two eyes | vents a great deal of water without any wind 
common in the middle of its head, and two towards | or ſtorm. | 
8. its extremity, between which as it were | SCO'T-FREE (A.) that comes off without 
nat is en- come out two arms, which are divided like being fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared of 
elancholy the claws of a lobſter ; it has eight legs pro- an indictment or accuſation, &c. 
to ſwell ceeding from its breaſt, every one of which is SCO TIA (S.) in Architecture, is a ſemi-circu- 
teeth to divided into fix parts covered with hair, at | lar cavity or channel put in divers parts of the 
the end of which are fix talons or claws; the] ornaments of a column. ; 
mall fort belly is divided into ſeven rings, from the laſt | SCO'TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 
river, &c, of which the tail proceeds, which is divided mical divines that followed the opinions o 
e, to hold into ſeven little beads, of which the laſt is Fohn Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great op- 
* houſes. armed with a ſting ; ſome have ſix, and others poſer of the Thomiſts. | 
guage, 18 bare eight eyes viſible, the tail long, and | SCO/TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes a per- 
tery book made after the manner of a ſtring of beads ſon ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 
ieglecting tied end to end; the laſt bigger and ſome- of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
c. alle what longer than the others; at the end rits be ing whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 
at an ale · whereof are ſometimes two ſtings, which external objects appear to turn round to the 
ae hollow, and filled with a cold poiſon, beholder, | 
SCOOP SCO'VEL 
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wiſe; it is of a blackiſh colour, ſomewhat 
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$cO'VvEL (S.) the name of a ſort of mop uſed } SCRATCH (v.) to tear or claw the fleſh with 


dy bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom of 
their ovens with from cinders and aſhes, | 


cConſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at 
the end of a long pole to reach all parts of 
the oven, 


SCOUL or SCOWL (v.) to look angrily, to 


exprels a perſon's aiſpleaſure by a ſcornful 
air, a grim, crabbed, or ſurly look, &c. 


*  S$SCO'UNDREL (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 


fellow. 

SCOUR or SCOWR (v.) to cleanſe or make 
metals bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly; 
alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates; alſo to 
ſcamper or run away from an enemy. 

SCOURGE (V.) to whip or puniſh offenders 
and in particular, uſed among the Jets two 
ways, one with thongs or whips made of 
ropes ends, or ftraps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
rabbins have ſpun the thread ſo fine as to 
_ enumerate one hundred and ſixty eight faults 
that are liable to this puniſhment, and far- 
ther fay, that all crimes that the law has not 
appointed death for, ſhould be puniſhed in 
this manner; ſome affirm that they never 
exceeded the number of thirty-nine ſtripes, 
| but according to the fault, ſtruck with greater 
or leſſer violence. 

SCOURGE (S.) an inſtrument for children to 

play with to whip or keep their top ſpinning; 
alio an inſtrument of ſmall thongs or cords 
to puniſh offenders with. 


SCQU'RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called a | 


_\ looſeneſs ; alſo the making pewter, braſs, cop- 


* $COUT (S.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 


army to watch the motions or get inteiligence 
of another army; and alſo the name of a 
judge or magiſtrate in Holland. 


SCRATBBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 


Wich che bands or nails, to feel or grope 
about in the dark ; alſo to be much put toit 
to maintain one's ſelf or family, &c. 
SCRAG (S.) any lean and bony meat, parti- 
cularly the Worſt end of a neck of mutton, 
. veal, &c.- | 
SCRA'GGEDNESS(S. )leanneſs, bonyneſs, &c. 
SCRA'GGY (A. ) very lean and bony. 
SCRA'MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any 
thing very haſtily, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 
climb or run up a tree, &c. 
SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
_ new bread, raw apples, &c. 
SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c, 
from any thing with a knife, &c. 
SCRAPE (S.) ſometimes means a very rear, 
ſaving, covetous perſon 3 and ſometimes a 
footman or ſerving man; and ſometimes a 
troubleſome matter or bufineſs, 
SCRA/FINGNESS (S.) ſavingneſs, covetouſ- 
neſs, over and above ftingineſs, 
SCRAPS (S.) ſmall. bits or pacels ef any 
thing. ; EE, 


| 


SC. ber, &c. bright, by rubbing them with ſand, | 
e. e. , 


— 


one's nails, pins, &c. 

SCRA'TCHES (S.) the marks or ſores in one 
fleſh, made with one's nail, needles 8 
&c. alſo a diſeaſe in Horſes, conſiſting of dr 
ſcabs, &c, which breed between the heel . 
paſtern joint, 

SCRAWL or ScRAUL (V.) to write inzcar- 
leſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmear or 
daub paper, a wall, &c. with careleſs and 
irregular ſtrokes. | 

SCREAK or SEREEK (V.) to make a full 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frighteq 
or the filing of a ſaw, &c. | 

SCREAM (V.) to roar or cry out upon being 
frightened, or receiving and apprehending 
ſome hurt. 

SCREA/MING (S. ) roaring, brawling, orcty. 
ing out violently or aloud. 

SCREECH (V.) to hoot, howl, or cry out like 
an owl, eſpecially in the night-time, 


SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inſtrument ts 


keep off the wind or heat; alſo a fee or 
inſtrument to ſift gravel, &c. through, to 
make mortar with. 
SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to defend or gre, 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceflive heat, dc. 
alſo to defend againſt the power of an enemy, 
or the ſeverity of the law; alſo to part or if 
ſtones from fine gravel or earth to make mor- 
tar with, &c, 
SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick powers 
uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies toge 
ther very violently, in order to get the juice 
out of them, as apples for making cyder, &, 
and in raiſing great weights, ſuch as ſhoving 
a ſhip off the launch, raifing floors in a houſe 
that is ſunk, &c. wy 
SCREW (v.) to ſqueeze or preſs very hard with 
a ſcrew ; alſo to beat down the price of a per- 
ſon's labour or goods, &c. 


SCRVBBLE (V.) to write very haſtily andin- 


correctly, both as to the character and ſenſe, 

SCRIVBBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both 
in character and compoſition, 

SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, ſometimes cal. 
ed a penman, by way of eminence for hi 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometimes 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, &. 
among the Janus they were of two ſorts, tht 
one employed in ſecular matters, the otherin 
rel gious concerns; the firſt were teachers af 
grammar, and eſpecially orthography; fur- 

ther to every tribe there was a ſcribe, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to regiſter and engroſs mar- 

riage contracts and other law matters; the 
other ſort were expoſitors of the law, who 
read and expounded it to the people. 

SCRIBING (S.) in Foinery, is the fitting? 
board or partition, &c. to a floor, wall, &, 
though it be ever ſo irregular in its form. 

SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that a perſon 


carries neceſſaries in from one place to 300 


ther; alſo a ſlip or ſmall piece of written pi 
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CRIPTURAL (A.) in the manner of, or 
like to the ſcripture. 
«RIPTURES (S.) properly mean any writ- 
ten books, but in a particular manner thoſe 


of God, containing his law and will decla- 
red to his people by them for their direction, 
guidance, and inſtruction; and theſe are di- 
vided into two general parts, the one called 


tory of the creation, the deliverance of the 
Jſraclites out of Egpt, the law, &c. the pro- 
phets, the pſalms, and the proverbs ; the 
other called the New Teſtament, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the doctrines they taught, and the prophecies 
they left behind them, which were written 
by ſeveral perſons, at divers times, upon 
ſundry occaſions z all which, for the greater 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſentences, 
the learned of later ages have divided into 
chapters and verſes, the firſt anthor of which 


Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made a car- 
dinal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, at 
the ſame time, wrote a concordance, which 
is placed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250 : 
This diviſion has been imitated by the Greeks, 
and alſo by the Jeꝛus, but in a different 
manner. 

«CRIPTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
ſcripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it, | 

SCRIVENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 

. drawing up and engrofling writings, ſuch 
as deeds of conveyance, marriage contracts, 
leaſes, &c. Y 


| SCRO'BY (A.) poor, mean, pitiful, little 


worth, &c. 

SCRO'FULA or SCRO'PHULA (S.) thoſe 
. hard ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
the neck, commonly called the king's evil. 
SCRO/FULOUS or SCRO/PHULOUS (A.) 
; troubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſwellings 

in the neck, &c. 

SCROLL (S.) a flip or roll of parchment ; and 
in ArchiteFure, the volute or horns that are in 
the Þnick, Corinthian or Compoſite capitals, 

SRO TUM (S.) the bag that contains the 
teſticles, vulgarly called the cod. 

SCRUB (S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 

SCRUB (v.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 

| = by ſo doing ; alſo to claw or ſcratch the 

« 


SCRUBBA'DO ( 8.) a cant name for the diſ- 
temper called the itch, eſpecially when it is 


very high. 


SCRU'PLE (S. ) an objection that a perſon has | 


in his mind againſt doing a thing, a doubt or 
nicety in point of conſcience? ; with the Apo- 
thecaries, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 
grains, or the third part of an ounce ;z and 
among the Chronclogers and Aſtronomers, it is 
a very ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 


Fonds; and in Eclipſes, that part of the moon's. 


liameter that enters into the ſhadow, &c, 


conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants | 


the Old Teſtament, which contains the hiſ- | 


is faid to be a monk, named Hugo de ſancto 


4 
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SCRU'PLE. (V.) to hefitate, forbear, or doubt 
whether it may or may not be lawful to do a 
certain act. | | | 

SCRU/PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, - 
cautions, doubtful, &c. 

SCRU!/PULOUSNESSor SCRUPULO'SITY 
(S.) exactneſs, niceneſs, that will not do a 
thing till fully ſatisfied of its legality, &c. 

SCRU'TABLE (A.) that may be examined 
into, or ſearched after, | 

SCRUTINEE/R (S.) one appointed toexamine 
very nicely into a bufineſs, 

SCRU!/TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 

thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, or 
. buſineſs, * 
SCRU!TINY (S.) a very nice and correct ex- 
amination into any matter, | 
The Day of Scrutiny in the ancient Church, 
the Wedneſday of Paſſion week is thus call- 
ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, to ſee whether they underſtood and re- 
membered the doQtrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to them z 
this ſcrutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, 
the firſt and ſecond was held upon Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday of the third week in Lent, 
the third and fourth upon the ſame days the 
week following, and this was a very ſolemn 
ſcrutiny; the fifth and fixth the week after; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter- 
day ; it was uſual for the prieft to give no- 
tice the Sunday before, that the people might 
prepare themſelves. 

SCRUTOVR or SCRUTO RE (S.) a large or 
long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 
out or let down, in the nature of a deſk to 
write on. | 

SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain 

that goes with the wind. I 

Scud away, to run or get away haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued, 

SCU!FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or flight 
fighting. 

SCU'FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 
or more perſons; alſo to ſtrive and endea- 
vour to conquer difficulties, or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 
ſelf and three or four children by her hand- 
labour only, 2 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lurk here and there, &c. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contain the brains, and 
which ſerves as a helmet to keep them from 
external injuries; ſometimes it means only 
the upper or top hairy part of the head, which 
either by age or diſeaſes grows bald firſt; alſo 
the name of a ſhort oar that watermen row 
boats with. % | 

SCU!LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat rowed 
with ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water- 
man that occupies ſuch a boat, 

SCU'LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 
purpole to do the dirty work belonging to a 

| kitchen 


S C'D 
kitchen, fuch as waſhing and ſconring the 
diſhes, plates, pots, &c. 

SCU!LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does the 
dirty work belonging thereto. 

"SCULP (S.) a print or picture engraved or 

carved. | 

SCU'LPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this conſiſts 
of three branches, called carving, engraving, 
modelling, or founding. 


SCUM (S.) that droſs of froth that ſwims up- 


permoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, &c. 
alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 


SCU'PPER HOLES (S.) in a Sbip, are ſmall | 
holes made to let off the. water that is either | 


pumped out of the hold, or that is occaſioned 
. by the rain, &c. 


SCU'PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 


over the ſcu - holes. 


SCUPPER-NAILS (S.) ſhort nails with broad | 


heads, to nail the ſcupper-leathers on. 
SCURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 
is raiſed on the ſkin, and generally upon the 
head. 


” 


ſcandalous words or act ions. | 
SCU'RRILOUSNESSor SCURRVLITY(S.) 
- taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words or actions. 
SCU/RVINESS. (S.) badneſs, naughtineſs, 
. meanneſs, ungenteelreſs. &c. 

SCU'RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to. the Hol- 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereof 
are livid ſpo's on the hands and feet, weak · 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath, 
Jooſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, 
convulſions, pains, running gout, colick, &c. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is pre- 
dominant to ſalt, or when the ſalt is predo- 


minant to the ſulphur ; and this is ſometimes | 


in the blood, and ſometimes in the nervous 
Juice, and ſometimes in both. 
SCU'RVY (A. any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
forry, &c. allo ſervile or raſcally. 
SCU'RVY-GRASS (S.) ad herb particularly 
beneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 


SCUT (S) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 


hare or rabbit. 


' SCU!TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is the field |, 


. . 1 
or ground upon which the arms are draun 


or painted; in Smithery, the ſmall iron, or 
braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock, 
&c. with A-chitetrs, the key or centre ſtone 


of a building; and with Garderers a bud or | 


graſt taken from one to be inſerted into an- 
other tree. 


SCU TTLE (S.) a baſket or tub to hold aſkes 


or coals; alſo the wooden trough through | 


which the flour falls into the meal - tub in a 
'wheat-mill. 


SCUTTLES (S.) in a Ship, ſometimes mean | 


. thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 


through which the mea deſcend by a lacoer 
{ 


SCU'RFY (A.) troubled with, cr full of ſcurf. | 
SCU'RRILOUS (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, | 


SEA 
From one deck or floor to another; 114 
' ſometimes the windows in the cabhj 
in. 
SCVYMITAR (S.) the Perſian or eaftern name 
; for a broad, crooked ſword, called by w: 
; hanger, cutlaſs, &c, 
;SCY'THE(S.) an inſtrument with which gra 
is cut down or mown, ſomewhat reſemhlj 
; the moon in figure, when ſhe is about thy, 
+ days old. 
SCY'THIANS (S.) a famous and very ancient 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of fayp 
invred to labour and warlike exerciſes, but 
having little inclination to humanity or ci 
ſociety ; they did not till the ground, or hat 
any certain ſettled abode, but went wander. 
ing up and down with their wives, child 
and relations, driving their cattle before them 
they uſed neither gold nor ſilver; their ſay 
generally was milk and honey, and ther 
cloaths the ſkins of beaſts; they puniſled 
theft very ſeverely ; when they took any of 
their enemies prifoners of war, they drank 
his blood, flead him, and wrapped his ſk 
about them, faſtened his head on the top of 
heir huts or tents, or made drinking veſſel 
of their ſkulls, When their king condeme 
any man to death, all his male children wer 
expoſed to the ſame calamity ; at the dexth 
| of their king, the concubine he moſt loved 
was put into the coffin with him, being 
conducted by the officers in ordinary of the 
' king's- houſhold, who were all of them 
ſtrangled at his tomb, and a horſe with every 
one of them, that they might be in readi- 
neſs to ſerve him in the other world; thtir 
pincipal deities were Vea, Jupiter, Venus 
Hercules, and Mars, to whom they facrificet 
the hundredth perſon of all thoſe they took 
in war; to the other gods they ſacrificed 
beaſts, and principally horſes, 
SEA (S.) the Hebrexus gave this nametoallpreat 
collections of waters, tho* they were but 
lakes or pools; fo they alſo called the get 
| brazen laver in the temple of Solomon; and 
' this is a general practice with the Orjentals, 
| "to call great rivecs, &c. ſeas; tho we un. 
; 
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derſland by this term, ſometimes the general 
collection of waters that are ſuppoſed to en- 
compaſs the earth, and ſometimes a particu- 
lar ſea or water that is denominated from the 
kingdoms or ſhores near which it runs, 4 
the Iriſh-ſea, Britiſh-fea, &c. 
FA CHa 68.74 3 draught of the 
| ſea-coaſt, containing the bearings and di. 
' tances of places, and their Jatitudes and lon- 
gitudes, and whatever is neceſſary for a mi- 
riner to know, to help him in conducting bu 
hip to its deſired port, 
SEA-FARING (A.) thoſe perſons that are 
employed about matters or buſineſs belongic 
to the ſea, | | : 
SEA-PO'RT (S.) a proper town cr place for 
ſnips to come in, or go out from. WY 
SEAL. (S.) the name of a ſea calf, whoſe kin 
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SEASON ABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient ; 


SEB 


jnſtruments, &c. alſo the name of an inftru- | 


ment with which impreſſions are made on 


wax, having ſome device, letters or figures 

' engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to 
a deed by ribbons, &c, or laid on a deed, 
whereby the party becomes bound to perform 
the conditions therein contained; the pen- 
dant ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by Ed- 
ward J. to render the authority of his char- 
ters leſs exceptionable, 

SEAL (V.) to faſten a door, &c. by putting 
a ſeal upon the locks, joints, &c. alſo to 
affix a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c, in order 
to confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
forming, the contents thereof, &c. 

To Seal Hermetically, in Chymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a gag bottle heated with 
a pair of hot pincers, ſo that no matter can 
come out. 

dA LER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets their 
ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 
an officer in the court of chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſeal the writs, &c, of that 
court. c 

SEAM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 


pieces of cloth together, &c. alſo the mark 


that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh after 


it is cured; in a Ship, it is the edge where | 


the planks meet which are drove full of 
cakum, &c. in Corn Meaſure, it is the ſame 
with a quarter or 8 buſhels. | 

SEAMLESS (A.) without being in parts ſo as 
to want joining together, 

SUAMSTER or S'AMSTRESS (S.) a man 
or woman, whoſe bufineſs it is to make 
cloaths or linen; but if a man, he is com- 
monly called a taylor, 


AR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as | 


when a limb is cut off, it is ſometimes done 
toprevent too much bleeding, 

SEARCH (V.) to look, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is mifling. | : 

SEARCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 
what was loſt or miſlaid, &c. 

SE'ARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, &c. a 

SEAR-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſprains, weak neſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 

SEARSE or SARSE (S.) a ſieve made of 
lawn, &c. 

SEASON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year ; alſo any time proper or fit to do any 

thing in, ; 

SEASON (V.) to ſalt, or give any thing an 
agreeable reliſh with pepper and other ſpi- 
ces, &c, | 


alſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
due time, | | 
SEAT (S.) any place to fit in or upon; alſo a 
gentleman's or a nobleman's country houſe. 
SEBATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 
Hebrews, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering to 
the latter part of our January, and the be- 
ginning of February. 


, 
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tan, who changed the fixed time appointed 


by God for the celebration of the three grand 
feſtivals of the Ius, obſerving Eafter or the 
Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, Pente= + 
|  Cojt at the end of it, and the feaſt of taber- 
nacles in March, | 
SE'/CANT (S.) in Trigon:metry, is what is alſo 
called the hypoteneuſe, or longeſt ſide of 2 
; Tight-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 
ing a right line from the centre of- a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 
drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity of 
the radius of the ſame circle. | 
SECE DE (V.) to withdraw, go aſide, or ab- 
N ”— one's ſelf from a place, perſon, or buſi- 
neſs, 
; SECE/SSION (S.) the act of openly with- 
| drawing one's ſelf from any publick place 
or buſineſs, where any thing is doing con- 
| trary to the mind, inclination, or opinion 
| of the perſon or perſons ſo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
| | proving of it, to hinder its being done 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
| and ſometimes the breaking up of the parlia- 
ment, 


| SECLU!DE (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or cut 
ﬀ. . 


* 


off. 

SECLU'/SION (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparat ing. 

SECOND (A.) the next after the firſt, or laſt 
of two. 

SECOND (S.) the ſixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(“); ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in 

 Mafick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or ſounds, that lie orderly or next ts 
one another in the ſcale, 

SECOND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote or propagate what another had begun. 
SE'CONDARY (S.) the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or principal one; 
in Afironomy, ſuch planets as move round 

another are ſo called, | 

SECOND-SUGHT (S. Ya pretended inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
be endowed with; but Mr. Campbell, the fa- 
mous impoſtor of that nation, lately reſident 

in London, has deſtroyed the whole eredit of 
that pretenſion. | | ES 

SE/CRESY or SE'CRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retiredneſs; alſo the keeping a matter con- 
cealed from the-knowledge of others, 

SECRET (S.) a rare or uncommon piece of 
knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
to ſome perſons ;-alſo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known, | 

SECRET (A.) retired, reſerved, not publick 
or known. f | 

SE'CRETARY (S.) an officer under great 
men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
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SEBU'CIANS (S.) a ſet among the Samari- 


letter, 
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SECRET (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 


' people, which was a compoſition of brim- 


SEC 


letters, and take the minutes of publick ac- f 


tions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 
making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon- 
dents, &c. 


— 


out of the way. 

SECRE!TION (S.) in Phy/fich, is the ſeparat- 
ing one fluid from another in the bodies of | 
animals or vegetables, | 

SECT (S.) a number of perſons profeſſing the 

ſame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be in oppoſition to the received opinions 

either of religion or philoſophy. 

SECTA/RIAN, SE/CTARY or SE'CTA- 
RIST (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
ſe@ or party; and with us commonly means 
a difſenter from the eſtabliſhed religion. | 

SECTION (S.) a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſion | 
of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by a 
plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
fities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
circle, ellipfis, parabola, or hyperbola ; and 
in Arcbitecture, it is the perſpective repreſen- 
tation of the infide of the building. 

SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline to- } 

' wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
is the center of a circle, of which they are 
radius's and the circumference compriſed 
between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 
name of an excellent inſtrument fitted for the 
purpoſe of anſwering moſt practical parts of | 
the mathematicks. 

SE/CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years; alſo any thing be- 
longing to common life, in oppoſition to the 
function of the clergy. | 


— 


SECULA/RITYorSE/CULARNESS (S.) the 


being addicted to things of common life, 
called the things of this world, without ha- 
ving any thought of or regard to another. 

SE'CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 

 hy-man, to ftrip him of his eccleſiaſtical 
function, name, and dignity. 

SE'/CULAR PLAYS (S.) this was one of the 
greateſt ſolemnities of 0/4 Rome, which were 
inſtituted upon the following account : Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the | 
fame year the Tarquins were expelled, Vale- 

rius Publicola, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sibylline 
books, with a defign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245th year of Rome; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt ; the 
emperor, upon account of his being high- 
prieft, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 
all impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 
ſolemnity; then the emperor from under his 


' canopy of ſtate delivered fumigations to the 


SET - 


fone and bitumen; with this the , 
were purified, and the proceſſion wy, be. 
gun, in which the prieſts of all the ſntem 
ties made one part, the ſenate and mayiſtz. 
cy made another patt of the ſhew, and the 
people were dreſſed in white crowned with 
flowers, and bearing a branch of the palm- 
tree in their hand; as they went along, th 
ſung verſes compoſed for the occaſion, ang 
worſhipped the ftatnes of their gods ag 
paſſed by their temples, where theſe pretend: 
ed deities lay to open view upon beds of 
ſtate ; they met three nights together inthe 
temples to watch, pray, and ſacrifice ; and 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of the 
younger people of both ſexes were preſent, 
or ſome other proper guardians ; and as thi 
feſtival was chiefly deſigned to pacify the 


gods below, i. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Cera, the 


Parce, c. they offered only black ſaci: 
fices, and that in the night, and particular 
they ſacrificed a black bull to Pluto, anda 
cow to Proſerpine ; the next day they offer 
ſacrifices to Jupiter and Juno of the ſame 
ſpecies, only white-coloured ; the victim 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and dreſ. 
ſed with garlands of flowers; and when thi 
was done, the crier ordered profane and 
unprepared perſons to withdraw, and that 
others ſhould be ſilent, and mind what wa 
doing: aſter this the prieſt, who was the 
emperor himſelf, threw a little meal mixed 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to beſa- 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, of 
which he gave a tafte to the by-ſtanders; 


then the ſlaughter- man knocked down the 


victim, his throat being cut, they gave the 
high-prieſt ſome of his blood, who ſprinkled, 
it upon the fire of the alter ; this being done, 
the augurs examined, with great nicety, the 
entrails, from whence the good or ill ſucceſs 
they ſought after was concluded ; then they 
were burnt as a facrifice to the god or god- 
deſs to whom it was defigned, invoking all 
the other gods at the ſame time ; with the 
remainder of the victim they made a feaſt ; 
the ſacrifices being ended, the public ſhews 
began, which were defigned as a worſhip to 
_ and Diana, for which purpoſes they 
a comedies in the play-houſe, and foot, 
horſe, and chariot-races in the circus ; the 
athlete or wreſtlers alſo ſhewed their dexte- 
rity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, and the 


gladiators, or prize-fighters in the amphithe- 


atres fought ſometimes with men, and ſome- 
times with wild beaſts; the ſecond night they 
repeated their prayers to the Parcæ, and d- 
fered a black ſheep and the goat ; the next day 
the women who were not ſlaves went to the 
capitol, and other temples, where they pray* 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above mentioned; 
the remainder of the day was ſpent in pub- 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt ; the third night 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, which 


was one of their chief goddeſſes, and wor- 


SED. 


s the y : ved under ſeveral names; this was done 
1 th 1 4 banks of the Tyber, in that part of 
the Intem. . 3/ers's field called the Tarentum ; the third 
nd Mmagiſtz. and laſt day there were two choirs of mu- 
ew, and the kck, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 
rowned with tft families, whoſe fathers and mothers 
o the palm were living, who ſung hymns compoſed for 
t along, th the occaſion; this day alſo the priefts of 
ccafion, 4 Mars performed their myſtick dance. 
gods ag FCULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
fe pretend by the church of Rame between thoſe who 
on beds of take upon them the care of ſouls as pariſh- 
ether in the prieſts do, but without obligating himſelf to 
Crifice ; and obſerve the rules of any particular religious 
ents o order, 
ere 2 FCUNDINE (S. ) in 2 is the after - 
and as this birth, or that wherein the child lay and.grew 
| pacify the in the womb, 
re, Ceres, the BECU/RE (A.) ſafe, free from harm or dan- 
black ſacris ger; alſo. careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 
particularly CURE (V.) to lock or lay up ſafely, to 
dato, anda preſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 
they offered or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 
f the ſame ted, &c. | | 
he victim ECURITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſafety, | 
, and drel- 2 being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
J when this gers ; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 
rofane and pearance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 
, and that of law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 
| what wu Kc. The Painters repreſent Security by the 
o was the portrait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
meal mixed before an altar, with a ſceptre in her hand. 


SEDAN (S.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 
through the ſtreets without being ſeen. 
SEDA!TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, quiet, 
thoughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 

DATEN ESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſure of 


aſt to be ſa- 
e wine, of 
-ſtanders; 
down the 
y gave the 


ſprinkled, mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c, 

Eeing done, SE-DEFENDE/NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 
icety, the a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſe, 
ill ſucceſs hath killed another, in which he alledges, 
then they that what was done was unavoidable for 
xd or god- the preſervation of his own life; and not- 
voking all vithſtanding this plea be admitted, the law 
with the requires that the party's goods ſhall be for- 
ea feaſt; feited tothe king, and that he muſt procure 
blic ſhews his pardon by means of the lord chancellor, 
worſhip to {PE DENT ARINESS(S. )the condition or man- 
zoſes they ner of living retired, and uſing little bodily 
and foot, exerciſe, &c. 

cus ; the EDENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 
eir dexte- retired manner, working or reading much, 
„ and the litring, or within doors ; in France, thoſe 
mphithe- parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
and * pace, or city, are called ſedentary parlia. 
light nts, 

* i SEDGE (S.) a weed that grows particularly | 
> next day in or near the water. Se. 

at to the PE DIMENT (S. ) the ſettling, thick or droſſy 
hey pray- part of liquor, commonly called the lees. 
entioned ÞEDITION (S.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
t in pub- oer or rebelljon; the Ancients repreſented 
ird night fedition by the hieroglyphick of two lobfters 
p, which hehting together. 

ind wore EDIT}QUS (A.) turbulent, quarrelſome, of | 


| la. ppel 


[| 


| 
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an uneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to find 
fault and promote riots, &c. againſt the ſtate, 
SEDU CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 
celve, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's prin- 
ciples either in religious or ſtate matters, 
SEDU'CEMENT or SEDU/CTION (S.) a 
drawingſaway, a miſleading, debauching, &c. 
SEDU*CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading him 
into an error, . 
SE'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to buſi- 
ne's, induſtrious, &c, . 
SE/DULOUSNESS or SEDU!LITY (S.) dili- 
gence, carefulneſs, induftry, &c, 
SEE (S.) the ſeat, refidence, or juriſdiction of 
an arch-biſhop or biſhop. ; and in the Romifb 
Language, that of Rome is by way of emi- 
. nence called the bsly ſee, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 
to the election of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows: As ſoon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 
the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 
upon any other occaſion; at the ſame time 
couriers are diſpatched to all the princes of 
Italy, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ring, which is the Pope's ſeal, and 
breaks it, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
bulls during the vacaney ; this being done in 
the preſence of at leaſt three other cardinals, 
the chamberlain gives the neceſſary orders 
for every thing relating to the pope's palace; 
and likewiſe for the embalming and drefling 
the deceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the 
evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to 
St. Peter's, attended with flambeaux, ſome 
horſe, and the penitentiaries of St. Peter, 
but without ſinging or appearing in mourn- 
ing; the corpſe lie» expoſed in a chapel upon 
a raiſed bed of ſtate, and ſo placed, that 
the feet may be kiſſed thro” an iron gate; at 
three days end the body is buried, the fune- 
ral laſts nine days, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the facred college, who appear 
every day at matins in the Gregorian chapel 
at St, Petcr's, where, in the middle of the 
church, there is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
erected, richly ornamented with figures, to- 
gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
arms of the deceaſed ; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadors 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches to 
the cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, 
concerning the ele tion of another pope, 
exhorting them, in their maſter's name, to 
chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 
lified to fill the cy ſee : The funerals being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the 10th. 
day in'the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de eligendo pon- 
tific?; after the maſs of the Holy Ghoſt the 
cardinals go two and two in proceMon to the 
conclave; during the vacancy, the dean or 
firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt cardinal N 
: ..M 
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and the firſt cardinal deacon have the ma- 
nagement of the whole ſtate ; they give all 
neceſſary orders to officers, regulate the ad- 
miniſtiation of juſtice, and whatever relates 
both to the exchequer and ſoldiery; and 
during this time the cardinal chamberlain 
coins money with the emblem of the va- 
cancy, which is two keys in ſaltire, and the 
gonſanon or ſtandard of holy church. 

SEE (V.) to perceive with the eyes any exter- 
nal object; alſo to comprehend a matter. 
SEE'CHING (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Lenden 77 computed, and 94 meaſured miles 
SEE'CHY (S.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mar- 

Eket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 

SEED (S.) that which potentially contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegeta- 
bles or animals, which being put or caſt 
into proper begs or receptacles, become 
fruitful, and bring forth that which was de- 
fired or expecte ; in plants, trees, ec. it is 
commonlya hard ſubſtance, of various forms; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpirituous, 
ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſn, made 
from the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 
blood. 

SEED (A.) any herb or plant that is permit- 
ted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any thing 
full or abounding with ſeed. 

SEFE'ING (Part.) foraſmuch as, fince it is ſo, 
&c. 


SEE ING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 


ceiving external objects with the eyes. 

SEEK (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 
ter, to labour or endeavour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething. | 


SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip | 


rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and 
violently with or by the force of the waves; 
in the Falconers Language, it is to run a 
thread through the eye · lids of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 
or but very little, to make her comply with 


the hood the readier; in Farriery, it is when | 


ſpots of white hairs about half an inch broad, 
mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, grow 
upon the eye-brows of a horſe, which is a 
mark of oldage, becauſe they never ſeel 
before x4yearsold. TD fo 
SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. 
SEE MINCZ (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 
he was inclined to do a thing. | 
SEE/MLINESS (S.) decentneſs, comelineſs, 
properneſs, fitneſs, &c. | 
SEE'MLY (A.) decent, proper, fit to be done, 


SEER (S.) an elder or prophet, eſpecially a- | 


mong the Fewvs, 


SEETH (V.) to ſtew, fteep, or gently boil any 


thing in liquor over the fire, 


SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut from off any 


whole thing; and in Geometry, when ap- 


plied to a circle, is a figure comprehended 
under one right line, called a chord, and | ported to increaſe and decreaſe as the 2 


part of the circumference of a circle, &c. 


SEL 

SE'GREGATE (v.) to part, ſeparats, q q 

aſunder, to take away ſome out of 2 deen 
many. 

SE/IA (S.) a goddeſs worſhipped by the bez. 
then Romans, under the pretence of her h. 
ving the care of the ſeed ſown , her flatue 
ſtood in the circus, and ſhe was one of tho 
deities called Sa/utares, invoked by them * 
the time of common diſtreſs or danger. 

SETIANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a lion 9 
other beaſt fits like a cat with his foreſee 
ſtraight, 

SEV'GNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief per. 
ſon or commander; the emperor of Turkyis 
called the grand ſeignior. 

SEV/GNIORY (S.) a lordſhip, or the domi. 
nion, power or authority thereunto belonging, 

SEVSABLE or SETZ ABLE (A.) goods tha 

are prohibited to be imported or exported, c 

if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſeized, 

or taken away from the proprietors, for the 
contempt of authority, or non-compliance 
with the law. 

SEV'SIN (S.) in Lazv, ſometimes means the 

ritt to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſion, 

SEIZE(V.)to lay or take hold of violentlyer 
at unawares, wrongfully or by force; among 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes u- 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c, orof a 
block or pully at the end of a pendant, tackle 
or garnet, &c, 

SEVZING or SET'ZURE (S.) a taking poſſe{- 
ſion of any thing by violence, force, &c. in 
Lawv, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods for 
rent, &c. 13 

SE LAH (Part.) an Hebrew word that occurs 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the pro- 
phet Habbakuk, the meaning whereof ſome 
affirm to be for ever, others Amen, and others 
only a ſign of a pauſe or ſtop of the fingers to 
raiſe their voices ; and others that it directs: 
change in the tune-or perſon, and others that 
it was a direction to change the whole chorus; 

for ſometimes the chorus broke off in the 
middle of the pſalm, and another ſet of voal 
muſick went on with it. 3 

SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that in hot- 
ſes, which is called the ſcab or mange in 
dogs, &c. N 

SEL BV. (S.) in the Veßt-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is a populous, tho* ſmall town, enjoying 1 
very good trade, being ſeated upon the na- 
vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe market i 
weekly on Monday ; diftant from Londn 
141 computed, and 172 meaſured miles, 


| SE'LDOM (part.) that is not often done, un- 


frequent, &c. | 
SELE'CT (V.) to pick and chuſe a few out af 
a great many, * | 
SELECT (A.) choice, curious, rare, or à num 
ber or parcel picked out, or pitched upon 
for a particular purpoſe. 
SELENT'TIES or the MOO'N STONE (5) 
ſaid to be ſtill found in China, which is te- 
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arats, op, h there are ſaid to be ſome 
a of 10 rer in the palace of | | diameter, and is formed by drawing a right 
þ Pekin, valued = an — . a line _ the center to the circumference of 
the hez. | b sn it a circle. ; | | 
© of ww — — — . f SE'MINAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
3 her flatue H $ELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- lating to ſeed. | | 
one of thoſ rakes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. | SE'MINARY (S.) when applied to Gardening, 
| by them in of the moon. | means a ſeed-plot or nurſery where plants or 
langer. gl ENO GRA PHx (s.) the art of deſcribing | trees are raiſed, in order to be tranſplanted 
en a lion or the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as when applied to Mer, it means a ſchool or 
his fore-ſee he appears by the help of, or thro' a tele- univerſity where young perſons ate inſtructed 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to divide it into in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe 
or chief per. regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c, and in Popiſh countries, where prieſts or miſ- 
0 of Turh appropriated names to each, as though they ſionaries are bred up on purpoſe to be ſent into 
were to be come at like the kingdoms, &c. foreign countries, to ſpread the Romiſb reli- 
the domi. of our earth. | gion, &c, | ; 
o belonging, BW SELEU!CIANS (S. ) ſometimes called Hermians | SEMINA/TION (S.) the act of ſowing, hed- 
goods that from their leaders Seleucus and Ro, here- ding, - emitting ſeed, eithet of vegetables or 
exported, c ticks that aroſe in the early ages of the church, animals. | 
be ſeized, and taught that God hes Ann —5 and that | SEMIQUA/VER (S.) a muſical note, which 
rs, for thei elementary matter was co-eternal with him; | in common time is the ſixteenth part of a 
"compliance that the human ſoul was formed by angels of r. | " 
' fire and air ; that Jeſus Chriſt did not fit at | SE'MITONE (S.) in Maſſcl, is an half tone, 
means the the right hand of God, but had quitted that or note, or the half of a whole note or ſe- 
poſſeſſion, right, and had removed his throne into the cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
violentlyor fun, Kc. | : being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed. by the 
cez among SELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs. ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon key d 
© ropes w. *ELF-DEPE/NDENT (A.) one that has no inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c. . 
Kc. or of 4 ence on, or relation to another, SEMI-VO'WELS (S.) thoſe conſonantsorlet- 
ant, tackle SELF-E/NDED or SE!LFISH (A.) one that ters in the alphabet which always require an 
| has no regard of, or for any thing or perſon e to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
ing poſſeſ that does not belong to himſelf, &c. tion or ſound, as f, J, m, n, r, 5, X,, . 
ce, &c, in SELF-E/VIDENT (A.) clear, plain, that needs I SEMPITE/RNAL ( A.) everlaſting, continual, 
f goods for no proof or demonſtration. : | always, without end, &c. >}: 4: 

SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large SE/NA or SE'NNA (S.) a purgative ſhrub that 
hat occur thick piece of timber that makes the lower principally grows in Syria, Perfia, and Ara- 
in the pro- | part of the door frame of a houſe, and which bia, from whence it is carried to Alexandris 
reof ſome is trod upon, called the threſhold ; and ſome- | in Egypt, and from thence it comes into Eu- 
and other times means the , ſtrong, lowermoſt rope, though it is ſaid ſome grows in Italy 3 
fingers to timber of a whole building, which ſupports ] it is, and has been in great eſteem both by 
t directs: the ſuperſtructure. the ancient and modern phyſicians. 
thers that I GELL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eftates by SENATE (S.) an aſſembly in the Rates of 
le chorus; erel V4 or retail, to others for money, or a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is fit 
off in the any other valuable conſideration. to be done for the promotion of peace and 
et of vocal N S$E'LVAGE (S.) the extream edge of any = 2 trade, &c. a parliament, ſanhe- 

thing wove, and which is ently ſtronger im, &c. 
at in hot- and of eke e colour 4 alk, dock, SENATOR (S.) a counſeller of ſtate, or 
mange in &, itſelf. member of . 5 

SEMBLAB .) ſeeming, likely, appear- SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thi £0, | 
Yorkſbirt, ing, &c, FE) : papa or moved from one place or perſon 
njoyUng 2 SUMBLANCE (s.) likeneſs, appearance. to another, | 
1 the nas SEMIBRIEF 680 a muſical note, containing SEN ESCH AL (S.) the name of an ancient of- 
market 1 two minims, four crotchets, &c. and in com- | - ficer of the French crown that had the care of 
m Londin mon Dime, it is a whole meaſure or bar in the | the king's houſhold, and regulated the ex- 
miles, divifion of the muſick, both in playing and | nces thereof both in war and peace; he 
lone, un pricking, marked O. ad alſo the chief command of the king's : 

| SE'MI-CIRCLE (S.) ſometimes means only houſhold, and carried the royal ftandard 4 

ew out of half a circle contained under the diameter, | under Philip I. it was efteemed the highe 

and half the circumference ; alſo a mathema- | piece of truſt under the French crown, and 
Ir a num tical inſtrument uſed upon many occaſions. ſeems to be much the ſame with our lord high 
1ed upon COLON (S.) che name of a point or 1 eee ee of a barony 18 
p, uſed in a ſentence when the reſt or ometimes c y.this name. . | 

NE (S) BI mae requires to be longer than a comma, | SE'/NIOR'(S.) the elder brother, and allo ſu- 
_ uy ml is marked thus 65 b perior —＋ 9 &c. | 
e - / 5 | ; I | * 
Ws DIA * (S.) in Geometry, is what | | —_— — (S.) elderſhip. 8 8084 
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- SENSUA'LITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) a 
* SE'NTENCE (S.) ſo many words joined toge - 


SENTENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce a 


SENTINEL or SE'NTRY (S.) a private or 


SEPARATE (A.) distinct, different, particu- 
lar, alone, &c. ' 


- church, 


9 
2 


SEIT | 
SENSAUTION (S.) any perception conveyed 
to the mind by means of the ſenſes, 
SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſeeing, hearing, &c. and ſometimes the co- 
herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 7 

SE/NSELESS (A.) fooliſh, mad, alſo void of 
all perception and diſtinction. 

SE'NSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeing 
hearing, taſting, and ſmelling. 

SE/NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing 
that is perceived by the ſenſes ; and ſome- 
times it means a regular qualification, or a 
being properly endowed with underſtanding 
the nature and cauſes of things, a learned or 
ingenious man. | | 

SE/NSITIVE (A.) that hath the power or fa- 

culty of perceiving or apprehending things 
and their differences, 

SENSOR (S.) the organ or inſtrument of 


- ſenſe; as, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear- | 


ing, &c. alſo the ſeat or part of the body 
where the ſenſible foul or act of ſenſation 
more immediately reſides. | 


SE'NSUAL (A. ) voluptuous, pleaſed with, and | 


defirous of gratifying the ſenſes, 
gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with ex- 


- "ternals, &c, : 
SE'NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de- 
lighted with external things. | 


ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intel- 

ligible to the mind ; alſo a proverb or ſhort 
- witty remark, or publick ſaying ; alſo th 

decree of a court of judicature. | 


legal iſſue upon a perſon or cauſe. 


SENTE/NTIOUS (A.) full of thort, pithy ſay- 


. ings, or expreſſions, uſing but few words, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under- 
ſtanding of the auditors, 

SENTIMENT (S.) the opinion, thought, or 
judgment ofa perſon upon any ſubject, 


common-ſoldier taken out of the corps de 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot 
of ground, in order to prevent the enemy's 


coming to ſurprize the camp or gariſon, ei- | 


ther by oppoſing them, or giving notice of 
the approach. 
Sentinal Prrdre, one poſted very near the 
3 where he is in great danger of being 
2 
SE PARABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
arted or got aſunder from another. 
SE PARATE (V.) to part, divide, put aſun- 
der, or go away from. | 


SEPARA'TION (S.) the act of parting, di- 
viding, or putting aſunder; alſo a divorce be- 
tween a man and his wife, 

SE'PARATIST (S.) one that is gone away 


þ 


_ 
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SEPHARUTES (s.) a Mahometan ſed, wig 
teach that God hath a viſible figure, and 
ſenſes like men, but that this figure is ſpiri- 


| .. tual as well as corporeal, and that the organy 


; of his body are not ſubject to corruption oe 
alteration, 

SEPTA'NGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a figure that 
hath ſeven points, corners or angles, 
SEPTE'MBER (S.) formerly the ſeventh,noy 

the ninth month of the year, about the 218 
day whereof is the autumnal equinox; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a man 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a chearfil 
look, crowned with a coronet of white and 
purple grapes, holding in his right-hand 3 
cornu-copia of pomegranates, and other ſun,. 
mer fruits, together with a balance, and in 
his left hand a handful of oats, 
 SEPTE'NNIAL (S.) belonging to, or having 
the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing that n- 
turns or begins once in ſeven years, 
SEPTENTRIO (S.) on globes and maps, t, 
the north part of the world; alſo a conſtel 
lation of ſeven ſtars, now called with us 
Cbarles's wain. 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL (S.) ſomething belong. 
ing or appertaining to the north. 
SEPTUAGE'/SIMA SUNDAY (S.) the tie 
ol one of the Sundays in the common- 
Prayer book, being 70 days diſtant from the 
Saturday before the octaves of Eaſter or Lu 
Sunday, upon which day the newly baptized 
uſed to lay afide their white habit, and the 
preparation for the great faſt of Lent began, 
SE'PTUAGINT (S.) a name commonly given 
to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſtament 
into Greek, at the command of Ptolemy Ph:- 
ladelphus, the ſon of Lagus, king of Egyp!, 
about three hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high- 
prieſt Eleazer, who choſe fix out of every, 
tribe of the moſt learned in the Greet and 
Hebrew languages; St. Jerome affirms they 
tranſlated only the Pentateuch ; but St. Ju- 
tin and others ſay they tranſlated the whole; 
it is recorded, > Sei the king appointed each 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they could 
not communicate with each qther, that he 
might ſee how much they differed one from 
another, and that upon comparing them to- 
ther, they were as exact as if they had 
mo done by one perſon only; but this | 
looked upon by others as an error, and that 
they frequently conferred together to ſettie 
the difficult paſſages, &c. This verſion has 
always been greatly eſteemed by the Jew, 
as being done by themſelves, and by the 
Chriſtians for its antiquity and correctneſt 
and for its being quoted by Chriſt himſelf 
and uſed by the fathers for the firſt fix ages 
eſpecially by thoſe who did not underſtand 
Hebrew, as a confutation both of the Jew 
and Gentiles z many learned men have ple- 
ferred it to the Hebrew text itſelf, as being 


from the communion of the eſtabliſhed 


- 


done ina time while the H. brew was a living 
| language, 
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lmgeage, and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 


Juded to were much better known and un- 
gerſtood than afterwards they were; ſome 
ate of opinion, that this verſion was made by 


upon its receiving the licence and approbation 
of the Sanhedrim, &c, 

/PULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to a burial place, &c, 

cPU!LCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which 
among the Jeꝛos or Hebretus was always re- 
garded with much care and ſolemnity, the 

teſt part whereof were dug in rocks, or 
made in hollow caves of the earth; when 
they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated fields or places 
for this purpoſe, and they generally put 
ſtones or ſome other ſignature over the 
particular part where the dead were inter- 
red, that ſtrangers might know it, and a- 
void polluting themſelves; the heathens were 
as pompous as any body in this affair, and 
the famous pyramids of Egypt are remaining 
inſtances of their grandeur; the Turks, Er. 
and alſo the Chriſtians, have run into extra- 
vagancies upon this head, and from decent 
reſpect have degenerated into abominable 
icolatory, by paying their devotions not only 
at the graves but to the perſons deceaſed ; 
but this is entirely reformed among all the 
profeſſors of Proteſtantiſm. 

SEPUL!TURE (S. ) the act of burying orlaying 
in the ground the corpſe of a dead perſon ; 
the Jeꝛus eſteemed it one of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes that eould happen to a man to be de- 
prived of burial, for which reafon they per- 
formed it even to their enemies, | 

OEL (S.) the end, concluſion, or winding 
up of a matter, or the conſequence that fol- 
lows from it. | 

$E'WENCE (S.) a regular or orderly ſuc- 
ceſſion, or following of things one after ano- 
ther; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
upon the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort. 

EATER (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 
allo to withdraw or retire from the world, or 
publick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 
Civil Laww, a widow is ſaid to ſequeſter, when 
ſhediſowns or diſclaims all right to the goods 
or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 
freed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 
Common Laco, it is to ſeparate a thing in diſ- 
pute from the poſſeſſion of the contending 
parties, or the true owner or proprietor 
thereof, B | 3 | 

SEQUUESTRA'TION(S. )the act of ſeparating 
or dividing a thing diſputed from the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the contending parties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner ; in the 
Civil Law, it is the act of diſpoſing of the 
goods of a perſon deceaſed, whoſe eſtate no 
other perſon will meddle with; in the time 

.of the civil wars of king Charles I. it meant 
a ſeizing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who 


vere of the King's party; ſometimes it means 


SH QUESTRA!TOR (s.) a third perſon to 
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the collecting the fruits of a void benefice for 
the uſe of the next incumbent. 


whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
is committed; alſo an officer in the civil wars, 
appointed by the parliament to receive the 
rents of ſuch eſtates and church revenues as 
belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents, 


SERA'GLIO (S.) a Turkiſh name for a court 


or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's court 
at Conſſantincple, where the ſons of the nobi- 


lity are educated and brought up for the great 


poſts of the empire, and where his concu- 


bines are kept; from the latter reaſon any 
place where whores reſort to, or are kept, is 


called a ſeraglio. 


SE'RAPH (S.) a Turkiſh gold coin, in value 


8 


E RAP H, 


five ſhillings ſterling. 


ing, or purifying ; and ſometimes it means 
thoſe winged, fiery ſerpents that deftroyed 
the Tſrae/ites in the wilderneſs, a creature 
common in Arabia; and fometimes it means 
the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy of the 


angels, being accounted above the cheru- 


bims, which. by the prophet 1ſarah are de- 


ſcribed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 


covered their faces, with two they covered 
their feet, and flew with the other two, 
crying or finging to one another, Holy, -boly, 
bely, is the Lord of Hoſts, the wwhole Earth is 
full of bis Glory. ; Fi 2k 


SER A/PHICK or SERA/PHICAL(A.)full'6 


holy or ecftatick. praiſes, zealous and warm 
acknowledgments of Cod's power and good- 
nels, &c, like to or after the manner of the 
ſeraphims, | 


SE'RAPIES (s.) houſhold gods of the anci- 


ent Egyptians ; ſome of theſe idols they put 
in their famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the ſouls to heaven; 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which the Egyptians accounted 


ſacred. 


SE'RAPIS (S.) an Egyption god, repreſented 


Serapis in their city, upon account of their 


with a baſket full of ears of corn upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Foſeph was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine; it is likewiſe ſaid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Apis; to this 
it is anſwered, that the god S:rapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Foſ:pb, and 
that king Ptolemy endeavoured to introduce 
him; the Romans forbid the ceremonies of 


filthineſs and impurity z there was a ſtatue 


of this god, a copy whereof the emperors 


Adrian and Fulian defired,, which was made 


up of ſeveral! forts of metals, precious tones, 


and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this Se- 
rapis NN at Alexandria, in the 
2 | | 


+ 


reign 


'RAPHIM, or SERAPHIN 
(S.) anHebrewo word, ſignifyingmelting, burne 
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SERGE (S.) a fort of thick, ſtrong woollen 
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teig of Theodofius the Great in 386, after an 
uproar cauſed by the heathens there, who 
were enraged becauſe Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, having begged an old temple, upon 
examination, found under it ſubterranean 
caves, which diſcovered the abominable my- | 
Keries of their religion. 

SERA'SKER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 
neral of an army; but now commonly means | 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 
army, or part of a great one. 

SE'RENADE (V.) to play or fing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart in the 
night-time. | 

SERENADE (S.) a vocal or inftrumental 
concert in the night-time under the window 
of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart, 

SERE NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 
diſcompoſure of any ſort. | | 

SERE/NITY or SERE/NENESS (S.) fairneſs 
of weather; allo the diſpoſition of mind un- 
ruffled, or without diſorder ; alſo a title of 
honour formerly given to kings and biſhops ; 
alſo a title now given to the princes of the 
empire, &c. 


ſtuff for womens garments, &c, 
SE'RGEANT or*SE'RJEANT (S.) properly 
ſigniſies only a mean or under ſervant ; but 
now it ſometimes ſignifies an officer in a cor- 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, &c. ſometimes it means thoſe 
counſellors or pleaders learned in the law, 
from among whom the judees are ordinarily 
+ choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 
called ſerjeants of the coif, and the judges, 
when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
there is alſo an officer, a ſergcant at arm, who 
alfo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 
_ fent to arreſt traĩꝛ:ors and perſons of quality, 
and to attend the lord high ſteward, when 
he fits in judgment upon a traitor ;. in cor- 
porations where there are mayors and other 
chief magiſtrates, thoſe perſons who wait 
upon them in matters of juſtice are called 
fergeants of the mace ; in an Army, a ſergeant 
is an officer without commiſſion in a com- 


pany of foot, or troop of dragoons ; ſome- | 


times he commands ſmall detachments, and | 
among other things, it is his particular duty | 
to ſee men keep their due diſtances, and to 
Kraighten the ranks and files, to receive and 
carry orders between the major and his offi- 
cers, and the company; common companies | 
have generally two ſergeants each, whoſe | 
weapon is a halberd. + | 
SERGEANTY (S.) in Lam, was en antient 
ſervice due to the king as a tenure, by which 
lands were held, and which was called grand | 
canty, when the ſervice was to be actu 
ally performed by the perſon himſelf, ſuch as 
to bear the king's ſpear, banner, &c. the one 
or other fort called petty ſergeanty, when the 
perſon was only to pay or furniſh ſome ſmall 


SE/RIES (s.) any thing that goes in a requly 


* 


matters towates the king's wart, &. 


SE'RMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration, eſpecial 
SE'MONIZING (S.) a talking or ſpeaking 


SE'RON (S.) a certain quantity of Turkf 
SEROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the hu. 
SERPENT (S.) in general, fignifies any ye. 


chip to or for; alſo on S-, to _ oth 
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or orderly courſe or manner; from whence 
in Afgebra, thoſe ranks or progrefliony' of 


numbers or quantities, either increaſing its gal 
decreafing in one conſtant ratio are ſo A. IE RV) 
and when ſuppoſed to be continued infinitely, ofa | 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, other. kindn 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or apptori- man”: 
mating nearer and nearer, &c. | devot! 
SE'/RIOUS (A.) grave, modeſt, ſolid, viſe, ed fo! 
diſcreet, ſober ; alſo of an important u. ill SrRVI 
ture, &c, h | ſervic 


upon religious matters or affairs. 


much and long, eſpecially upon or about n. 
ligious matters. 


goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſeeds, &c, 
mour called ſerum, 


nomous, hurtful creature; and in Scriptur, 
many ſorts are mentioned of different ſhape 
and qualities, ſome with legs, and othen 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ſarepb, 
that has wings like a bat, not of feather, 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather; many alluſions 
are made to this creature- in ſcripture, and 
under ſome ſpecies of it the devil is related to yello 


have tempted Eve; there is a ſort of ſportive f 
fire-work that goes by this name, which * 2 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib; the old Pager: and 
worſhipped ſerpents and kept them in nh SESQL 
or wicker baſkets, which were conſecrated to muc 
Ceres, Bacchus and Proferpine ; the bereticks Sk 881 
called Opbitæ, worſhipped a ſerpent which cour 
they kept in a box in their temples, and fel che! 
it with bread; the Egyptians kept ſnakes in 1 
their temples, and Æſculapius, the pretende? f 
god of phyſick, was worſhipped in a large ent 
ſnake or ſerpent; and in Afronemy, it is one to tl 
of the northern conſtellations. delo 
SE'RPENTINE (A.) like to, or after the ſom 
manner of a ſerpent, ſpiral or twining. whi 
SE'RPENTINE (S.) in l is a worm all 
or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometimes of fon, 
pewter, and ſometimes of copper, which forn 
being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſervei SET ( 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpirituous l- a pe 
quors. | ; Bak 
SE'RVANT (S.) any one that ſerves, watts, ove 
or attends upon another. for 
| Servants at arms, the third rank in the a c1 
order of Malta, who wear ſwords, but att is 
not noble by four deſcents, which the knights out 
are obliged to be, vi. they muſt prove their SET 
nobility up to their great-grandfather inclu- the 
fively, both by the father and mother's fide, nee 
and for above 100 years, and theſe are the wit 
firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplains or pꝛieſta, ill 


and the third, ſervants at arms. 


ma 
SE RVE (V.) to attend. wait upon, obey, or ſub- SET 


mit to; alſo to'aflift or do offices of friend- is 1 
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0 faſten tow, &c. round a rope to prevent | 

FRVICE (S.) the office, ſtate, or condition 
of a ſervant; alſo a friendly act or piece of 
kindneſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at a great 
man's table; alſo the regular or common 
devotions of thoſe churches that uſe preſcrib- 
ed forms of prayer, &c, 

SFRVICEABLE (A.) that is fit for uſe or 
ſervice ; alſo that is friendly, ready or will- 
ing to help a perſon by any means whatever; 
alſo any thing that is firm and ſtrong, and 
that will endure or laſt a great while; alſo 
profitable, uſeful, or beneficial. 

«RVILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that be- 
longs to the ſtate or condition of a ſervant or 


ſlave. 

SFRVILENESSorSERVI'LITY (S)lowneſs, | 
meanneſs, ungenerouſneſs, littleneſs, &c, | 

SERVITOR or SE/'RVITOUR(S.)a ſervant, 
footman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one; 
and at the Univerfities, thoſe ſcholars whoſe | 
narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the 
more wealthy, for maintenance, 

SERVITUDE (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 
ſervant, ſlave, or underling. 


SERUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, | 


yellowiſh, and ſaltiſh humour, which chiefly | 
conſiſts of water moderately impregnated with 
falt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is to dilute 
and be a vehicle to the blood, 
SESQUUTA'LTERAL (A. ) ſo much and half as 
much more, or once and a half, 
SESSION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in 
council; and is commonly ſpoken either of 
the aſſizes where law matters are determin- 


ed; or of the meeting and conſulting of | 


liament upon publick affairs ; and in the 
tter means the time from their firſt ſitting 
to their proroguing or diſſolving; as it may 
belong to the execution of the law, it is 
ſometimes a quarter or general ſc/;on:s, 
which are held four times in the year thro' 
all the counties in England, or a petty ſeſ- 
fons for matters of moment than 


er. 

SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for 
a perſon or thing; and in particular uſed by 
Bakers, as putting their bread, &c. into the 
oven ; alſo to watch, obſerve, or lie in wait 
for any thing; alſo a term uſed for turning 
a crane round, ſo as to raiſe the weight that 
1s to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed 
out of the ſhip, &c. 

SPTON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of 
the neck is taken up, and run thro' with a 
needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 
with briftles, a fcain of filk, &c. that ſo the 
ill humours may vent themſelves after the 
manner of an iſſue. 

SE'TTER (S.) a term for a hunting dog that 
is uſed for ſpringing partridges, or catching 
other game or fowls ; alſo a name for a bai- 
liff's follower that watches the door or place 


ef eefort of one wham they want to artet. 


„ 


SEW © 


SET TING (S.) the act of putting bread, pied 


&c, into the oven ; alſo a watching a per- 
ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out; and in Falconry, the putting the 
falcon into the mew is called ſetting down 3 
ſo in Cock-Fghting, when the cocks have 
fought ſo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ftrike the battle is over, and the 
money loſt ; alſo in Gardening, it is the a&t 
of planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &. 
in the ground; alſo the act of putting a crane 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights z 
and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, fta- 
king, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main; in Aſtronomy, it is the occultation 

or going down of the fun or ftars below the 


horizon, and this is called acronical ſetting 3 


when the ſtar ſets, and the ſun rifcs, coſmi- 


| cal ſetting ; when the ſtar and ſun ſet toge- 


ther, heliacal ſetting, when a ſtar is hid or 
immerged in the ſun's rays, , 


SE'/TTLE (S.) in the Vet. Riding of Yorkſoire, 


a pretty good town; that has weekly a con- 
fiderable market on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
oe ung 165 computed and 200 meaſured 
m 


SE/TTLE V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 


reſide or live in; alſo to compoſe or apply 
one's ſelf to buſineſs; alſo to grow clear or - 
let the dregs of liquor, &c. fall to the bot- 
tom; in Building, it is when a church or 
houſe, &c. is too heavy for the foundation, 
and ſome or all of it ſinks into the earth; 
and in a Ship, it is to lower a deck. | 


SE'TTLE (S.) a bench or ſeat boarded on the 


back and ſides for a defence both againſt wind 
and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lean againſt. 
Settle-Hed, one that turns up and contains 
all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt or box, 
and when ſo done forms a ſeat, &c. 


SE'TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedneſs in a place, or 


compoſedneſs and reſolvedneſs in mind, &c. 


SETTLEMENT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a 


fixing or abiding in a place; ſometimes a 
dowry or portion made to a woman, &c. to 
live upon; and ſometimes the dregs or thick 


matter of liquor that ſubſides to the bot- 


tom, &Cc, 


SEVEN (S.) the name of the number fo 


called, and by us characterized by 7 or VII. 
this number is cenſecrated in the hely books, 
and in the religion of the Feros, by a great 
number of events, and myſterious cireum- 
ſtances, ſuch as, God created the world in 
fix days ang conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſab- 
bath or day of reſt; alſo every ſeventh year 
is conſecrated to the reſt of the earth by the 
name of a ſabbatical year; as alſo the ſeven 
times ſeventh year, for the year of Jubilae. 
In the Propbeticł Style, a week often ſtands 
for ſeven years, as Daniel ix. 24, 25, &c. in 
many eaſes the number 7 is obſerved as well 
in the New as the Old Teſtament, and alſo 
by profane a . WM | 
5553 SE'VEN-. 
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harſhneſs, ſternneſs ; allo gravity, 


-BEXA/GENARY 


8E x 
SE/VEN-FOLD (A.) one thing or number, 
© that is ſeven times as much as that whereto 
it is compared, , 

SE'VENOKE or SE/NNOKE (S.) in &K-:t, ſo 
called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
there at the firſt building the town, but 
which have long fince been cut down ; this 
town is governed by a warden and four aſ- 
 Gffants, &c, its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 16 computed, and 
20 meaſured miles. 
SE VER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
ſunder any thing that before was united, , 
SE! VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 
verre, three at leaft, . 
SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſe parate or diſtinct by itſelf. 
SEVE'RE (A.) tyrannical, cruel, hard- heart- 
ed, ſharp, ſtern, &c. 
SEVE'RENESS or SEVE'RITY (5) cruelty, 
ſtrictneſs, 
&c. . 
SE'VERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt ri- 
vers for trade and navigation in England, 
taking its riſe, ſpring, or head from'the 
Plymlymon mountains, and receiving the aſ- 
fiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, ſprings, 
&c. ſoon becomes navigable, wiz. at Velſo- 
le; at certain times it overflows its banks, 
and is fo far from hurting the country there- 


by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 


barren, are rendered fruitful by the ſlime that 
it leaves behind, which ſerves as ſo much 

rich manure for thoſe lands on which it falls; 
it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and at laſt 
empties itſelf into the ſea. 

SEW (V.) to ſtitch or put cloth, &c. together 
with a needle, an awl, &c. alſo to drain or 
empty a pond. 

SE'WER (S.) an officer who comes in before 

the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
great man, to regulate and place the diſhes ; 

alſo the common drains for the water, and 
other filth to run out of the ſtreets into the 
river, ſea, &c. 

SEW'ET or SU/ET (S.) the fat that princi- 
pally is about the kidnevs of any creature. 
SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 

in the formation of the male and female ; 

and in the polite Language, always means the 

woman, ae, the ſex are ſo fantaſtical, &c. 
(A.) ſomething belongingto 


- 


the number 60. 
SEXAGE/SIMALS (S) ſuch fractions whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple pro- 


FER , 1 1 1 
portion. vg. #5, JFG Zrtecs, RC 


SEXA/NGLED (A.) any thing or figure that 


has fix ſides and angles regular or irregular. 
SEXE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething that is done in 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years. 


 SE'XTANT (S.) commonly means an inſtru- 


ment that is uſed as a quadrant, containing 
60 degrees, or the ſixth part of a circle. 


SEXTILE (S.) in Aftrolagy, is an aſpect of 


two planets, that are 60 degrees, or two 


* 


* 
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whole ſigns diſtant from one another, and j; for \ 
reckoned a good and friendly ſign, N riſhe 
SE'XTON (S.) a church officer, whoſe proper Bill © whi 
buſineſs is to keep the church clean, and look _ 
after the veſtments, veſſels, &c. and now a Cl 
commonly has al ſo the direction of the gart cord 
for the burial of the dead, &c. cou! 
SE'XTUPLE (A.) fix-fold, or fix times a Han 
much in one parcel, or of one commodity, z ket 
is in, or of another. corn. 
SHAB (S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful fellow, one SHAC 
that is guilty of low tricks, &c, coat 
SHABBEROON (S.) a mean, poor, ſorry ral. ticu 
cal, or ſcrub fellow, tion 
SHA BBV (A.) ragzed, poor, mean, pitiful, SHA! 
diſhoneſt, beneath the honour and dignityof rite 
a gentleman, beggarly, &c. SHA“ 


SHAB O' FF (v.) to go away privately at un- 
awares in a mean or pitiful manner, 

SHACK (S.) in ſome countries means the l. 
berty of winter paſturage in common; and 
ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cattle, ſuch 

as ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Mining, it figni. 
fies a crack or ſlit, &c. 

SHA CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon a perſon, 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, or 
load him with reſtraints, prohibitions, or in- 
cumbrances. 

SHA CKLES (S.) irons or fetters to put upon 
felons or malefactors, &c. alſo in a Shy, 
thoſe rings th rough which a billet being put 
faſten or ſhut up the port- holes. 

SHAD (S.) the name of a fiſh ; alſo the fur 
name of a man, 

SHADE (S) thoſe places that are guarded 
from the heat of the ſun by the interpoſition 
of trees, walls, &c, ſometimes if means the 
ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a term frequently 
uſed by the play writers, 


SHADE or SHADOW (V.) to ſhelter or me 
ſcreen from the ſun ; alſo in Painting or foo 
Drazvirg, to expreſs the differences of colour SHA 
between the part expoſed, or next to the Wo 
light, and that from it, &c. Ing 

SHADOW (S.) the image or repreſentationof SHA 
any thing interpoſed between the ſun or uſe 
other luminous bedy, and any other falid SHA 
body. 6 SHA 

SHA'DY (A.) that yields or gives a ſhade or af 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c, chi 

SHAFT (S.) ſometimes means a caſe for at- SHA 
rows to carry at the back of archers; ſome- in 
times the body of a pillar or column, without the 
any of the ornaments of the baſe at the bot- wh 
tom, or the entablature at top; and ſome- tin 
times the well or deep hole dug by miners to at 
go up or down at, to dig or ſearch for ore, ba 
&c. under- ground. ca 

SHAFT SBURV (S.) in Dorfetſfire, about four SHA 
miles weſt of Saliſtury plains, is a great tho- wh 
rough · fare and poſt road, which occaſions it to ſol 
be much frequented; it is a very ancient tow, SHA 
whoſe preſent form is that of a bow full bent, cor 
and ſtanding vpon a hill has a fine proſpect, rif 
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. conſciouſneſs of ſelf-condemnation that a- 


SHA: 
for want of water; it had anciently ten pa- 
riſhes, but has now but three, to each of 

.. which there is a church; the houſes are ge- 
nerally handſomely built of free-ſtone z it is 
a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 
council, &c. it ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has weekly a very good mar- 
ket on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 88 
computed, and 103 meaſured miles. 

SHAG (S.) fometimes means the long and 
coarſe hair upon dogs; and ſometimes a par- 
ticular ſort of ſtuff wove with hair, in imita- 
tion of velvet. | 

SHA!G-BAG (S.) a poor, ſhabby, mean-ſpi- 
ritted ragged fellow, &c, 

SHA/GGED (A.) rugged, having long, coarſe 
hair, &c. | 

SHAGREE'N (A.) vexed, troubled, fretted, 
diſpleaſed, &c. 

SHAGREE'N (S.) a particular ſort of ſkin, 
whoſe grain is very rough and high, with 
which caſes for watches, curious toys, or 
inſtruments, &c. are frequently made. 

SHAKE (V.) to move or agitate violently, in 
order to mix liquors, & c. together. 

SHAKE (S.) a moving or briſkly ſtirring; and 
in Mick, is one of the principal graces, 
SHALE (S.) a fort of ſlaty ſtone, that lies in 

thin pieces one upon another. | 

SHALL (Part.) importing ſomething to be 
done hereafter ; and in Grammar, it is called 
the ſign of the future tenſe. 

SHA'LLOP (S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed 
with a main-ſail, fore-maſt, and lug-ſail, to 
hale up and let down upon occafion. | 

SHA'LLOW (A.) water that is not very deep, 
or but a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface ;, 
to the bottom; or a perſon that has but a 
mean underſtanding, or that is ſomewhat 
fooliſh, &c. 

SHALO'/ON (S.) a particular ſort of thin 
woollen goods, principally wove tor the lin- 
ing mens cloaths. 

SHALOTT (S.) a fort of ſmall onion much 
uſed in ſauces, &c. 

SHAM (S.). a pretence, feint, trick, or cheat, 

SHAM (V.) topretend or counterfeit, to make 

a feint, or put a trick upon a perſon, to 
cheat, deceive, &c. 

SHAMA DE, CHA MADE, orPARLEV (S.) 
in Var, is a ſignal made by the enemy, ei- 
ther by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet, 
when they have any matter to propoſe, ſome- 
times called a ſounding or beating a parley; 
at a Siqe, the beſiegers beat the chamade to 

| have leave to bury their dead, the beſieged to | 
capitulate, &c. 

SHA/MBLES (S.) the public market, or place 

| way: fleſh and other provifions are openly 
old. 

SHAME (S.) ſometimes means that uneaſy 


riſes in the mind of a perſon upon or after 
the commiſſion of any unwarrantable act; 
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alſo diſgrace, or. public degrading, or puniſh« 


ment, &c. ſometimes it means the uncover- 

ing and expoſing the private parts of the body 
to public view, by way of ridicule, ſcorn, 
puniſhment and contempt, 

SHAME (V.) to expoſe a perſon to diſgrace or 
puniſhment, to lay his faults open before a 
multitude, to excite uneafineſs in the mind 
upon account of his having done ſomething 
that he ought not, &c. 

SHAME-FA'C'D (A.) modeſt, baſhful, back- 
ward, &c, 

SHA/MEFUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcandalous, 
diſgraceful, &c. 

SHA MELESS (A.) audacious, bold, impudent, 
immodeft, indecent, rude, | 
SHAMO / or SHA\/'MMY LEATHER ($.)a 
particular ſort made of goat-ſkin, dreſſed in 
a particular manner, which renders it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and eſpeci- 
ally dy'd black, which colour it takes curi- 
ouſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and upper- 

leathers of ſhoes with. 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee 
to the ankle; alſo the ſtalk or ſtem of any 
edge tool, flower, or plant, 

SHA/NKER (S.) a blotch or ſore arifing inthe 

- groin, or on the privy parts, by means of the 
foul difeaſe or pox, 

SHAPE (S.) the form or make of any thing: 

SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or form after 
any particular manner. 

SHA'/PELESS (A.) rude, irregular, unformed, 
or not brought to perfection. | 
SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin 
laſs, that goes extreme tightly laced ; alſo of 

an ill made, irregular lump of fleſh, &c. 

SHARD or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 

tile or earthen pan, &c, | 


SHARE (S.) the part or portion of a ſum of 


money, goods, lands, &c. that are the pro- 
perty of ſundry perſons, in proportion to 
their right of claim by purchaſe or gift, &c. 


alſo the knife or cutting iron of a plough, is 


called a plough ſhare, 

SHARE (V. ) to part or divide any whole thing 
into ſundry parcels, according to the right, 
title, or claim of the ſeveral owners. 

SHARK (S.) the name of a very large and vo- 
racious fiſh, by ſome called a ſea-wolf ; alſo 
the name of a cheating, ſharping, or biting 
fellow, &c. 

SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick-witted ; alfo 
ſevere, biting, ſatyrical, &c. 

SHARP (S.) in Mujick, is a mark or charac- 
ter made thus, g, importing that the note 
to which it is adjoined muſt be half a tone 
ſhriller than it naturally would be without 
It. | 

SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, or 
impoſe upon a perſon. 


SHA'RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 


point to a razor, needle, or other edge tool; 
alſo to ſtir up or excite a perſon to take more 
care or notice of things, &c. 

B b b 4 SHA'RPER 
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SHEAR (V.) to clip or cut off the wool from 
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SHARPER (S.) a bite or cheat, one that 
makes it his buſineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, | 
or rob others by way of gaming, or other 
unfair impoſitions. 
Sharpers Took, falſe dice, cards, &c. 
SHARP-SI'GHTED (A.) of a quick and 
piercing fight or eye, 
SHARP-WIJTTED (A.) ready or quick-wit- 
ted, ſagacious. 

SHA/TTER (V.) to break in many pieces, to 
tear aſunder, &c. | | 
SHA'TTER-BRAINED(A.) careleſs, whim- 

fical, filly, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, confuſed, 

without regularity or reaſoning, 
SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or ſhear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe, with a razor, &c, 
SHA'/VING (S.) the act of cutting or paring 
off the hair cr wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 
either from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 
very ſharp knife or razor, &c. the cuſtom of 
ing the beard and hair, and ſometimes 


the whole body, was very common among | 


the Jerus; the Lœvites the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification, 
ſhaved all the hair from off their whole bo- 
dies; a woman taken priſoner in war, Shen 
the married a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 
her head; the Hebrews and nations border- 
ing upon Paleſtine, when they mourned, 
| ſhaved themſelves, whether it was for pub. 

lick calamities or private misfortunes, except 
the prieſts, who were prohibited to cut the 
Hair of their heads or beards ; the Nazarites 

alſo, during their Naxariteſpip, did not 
Have; to ſhave off but half the hair or 
beard, was deemed the higheſt mark of diſ- 
grace ; in the church of Rome, the religious 
orders have particular ways of ſhaving. 

SHA'VINGS (S.) the thin ſlices of boards, 
horn, &c. that are pared off from the main 
body of the thing to make it ſmooth and 
handſome ; alſo the clippings of money, &c. 

SHE (S.) a word put inſtead of the name of 

any female; as, inſtead of ſaying, Mary 
made the pye, it is common to ſay, She mai 
the pye, &c. 

SHEAF (S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
tied up ar put together, 

SHEAF (V.) to put or bundle corn, &c. into 
bundles, heaps, or ſheaves. 

SHEAR er SHEER (A.) very thin or open» 
grained, but clear, and even like muſlin, &c, 


a ſheep's back; alſo to turn or dreſs woolien- 
cloth by clipping or cutting the wool cloſe, 

SHEA/RING (S.) the act of cuttting or clip- 
ing the wool from off ſheep, and of the 
long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 
cloth, &c. p 

SHEARS or SHEERS (S.) a large pair of 
ſciffars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, 
Kc. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is 
cut or parted aſunder, 

SHEAT ANCHOR or CABLE (s.) the 


largest, ſtrongeſt, and beſt avchor or cable 


SHE 
belonging to a ſhjp, and which is uſed only 
HEATH (8.)theeaſoor covering for aka 
SHEA . or i akn 
ſword, &c. wy 
SHEATHE (V.) to put a knife or ſword into 
the caſe, and ſometimes to bury or run jt 
into a perſon, &c. when ſpoken of a Ship, ir 
means the covering or cafing it with thin 
planks or boards, and hair and tar laid he. 
twixt the ſhip's fides and cloſe boards, which 
is done ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under water, 
- to prevent the worms eating through the 
planks. 
SHED (S.) a flight building, commonly nu 
up with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun an{ 
rain, for men to work in, or carts, &c, 
ſtand under, &c. IE 
SHED(V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; chil. 
drens changing their teeth, or cattle their 
coats, is called ſhedding them, &c. 
SHEERNE'SS(S.) in Xen, a fortification thy 
has ſuch a line of heavy cannon commanding 
the mouth of the river „ that it i 
impoſſible for any ſhips to paſs by without 
leave, or being ſunk, built in the ſtead of the 
demoliſhed caſtle at Qucenborough, a ſmall 
town, conſiſting of three ſtreets, and inba. 
bited by various ſorts of people, but chiefly 
by thoſe whoſe immediate buſineſs lies here, 
or hereabouts; here is a yard with a dock, 
- for the building and repairingthe king's ſhips; 
it is about 27 miles diſtant from London. 
SHEEP (S.) the beſt ſort of ſmall cattle both 
for food and cloathing to mankind, a crea» 
w ver) harmleſs and inoffenſive while 
iving. ; 
SHEEP- CO TE or FOLD (S.) a to 
or collect ſheep in to wu (ob Prey 
SHEE'PISH (A. )faint-hearted, ſomewhat fl 
or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. 


 SHEEP'S-HEAD (S.) as commonly fold at 


the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, and 
heart; alſo a nick name for a baſkful, fool- 

iz, filly, or ignorant perſon. 

SHEER (A.) clear, tranſparent, this; alſo quit 
or altogether got or gone off or away. 

SHEER-HOME (V.) to go or draw toward 
home or land. 


SHEET (S.) a linen cloth to lay upon a bed, 


or to wrap up the corpſe of a dead perſon in, 
SHE'/FFIELD (S.) in the Veſt- Riding of Yorks 
ſpire, is a very populous large town, the 
ſtreets narrow, and the houſes built with 
ſtone, but generally dark and black, by rea- 
ſon of the great number of forges that are 
continually employed in making all forts of 
cutlery wares ; it is ſeated on the river Don, 
over which it has a fine, ſtrong, and large 
ſtone bridge; the ſtream is ſometimes ſo n- 
pid that it overflows its banks, and does 
much miſchief; the market is weekly, ver 
large, on Tueſday, for many commodities, 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bought up 
here, for the ſupply of ſome parts of Darby? 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and the Mf. Ridi 1 


SHE 
re, diſtant from London 115 com- 
1 meaſured miles. f | 


there is a bridge; the market is large, and 
weekly on Friday; diftant from London 34 
computed, and 41 meaſured miles, 
FENAL (S.) a ſmall town in Shropſorre, 
that has a market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 106 computed, and 128 
meaſured miles. | 


make two ſorts, the one called the Sabel of 
the ſanctuary, the other the lay or royal 
fete! ; the firſt weighed four drams, the 
ather two ; the firſt, by ſome, is ſaid to be 
nſed in matters relating to religion, the 
others in trade and commerce ; but this is a 
miſtake, there being only one Helel uſed 
upan all occaſions; but the diſtinction of 
the Hebel of the ſanctuary, &c, was occa- 
foned by keeping the original or ſtandard 
weight in the ſanctuary, whereby the ex- 
atneſe to all others was tried and regulated; 
the value in filver was about two ſhillings 
and three pence farthing ſterling. 

HELF (S.) a broad board nailed up againſt 
the wall with proper ſupports or brackets 
under it, for the convenience of laying books 
or other neceſſaries upon it; alſo a heap of 
land that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips 
beth in rivers and ſeas, 


tle both HELL (S.) ſometimes means the woody co- 
a crea» rering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
e while cots, peaches, &c, are called ftones ; alſo 


the cruſtaceous coverings ta oyſters, muſcles, 
e to put be. alſo the walls of a houſe. 

SHELL (V.) to pull off the covering of nuts, 
hat filly almonds, &c. alſo of fiſhes, &c. | 

SHELTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 
ſold at fave harmleſs from ſtorms, thieves, e. 
er, and EL TER (S.) a defence or protection from 
ul, fool nin &c, alſo from the violence of thieves, 


&, 
lſo qui ISHE'LTERER (S.) a defender, protector, or 
s afſiter in or againſt any violence, &c, 


towards I PHE'LTERLESS (A,) that has no covering or 
place of defence, &c. | 
a bed, HE LVING (A. ) ſlanting, like the declivity 
rſon in, of a hill, 
of York BR HE'LV Y (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of ſand, 
vn, the whereby the free navigation of a river or ſea 
It with ij ſpoiled or interrupted. 
by re- PHE'MINITH or SE!MINETH (S.) a word 
hat are found before ſeveral of the Pſalms, and with 
ſorts of ſome interpreters ſignifies a muſical inftru- 
er Don, ment of eight ftrings, or with: others the 
d large eghth band of muſicians belonging to the 
s ſo ra- temple. 
d does {SHEPHERD (s.) a man whoſe buſineſs or 
y very "oployment is to look after and take care of | 


ep. 
eht up HE PHERDESs (s.) a woman that watches 
Darby* a looks after living ſheep. 


ted : 
fox (S.) in Bedfordſire, ſeated be. 
tween two rivulets, over each of which 


AEK EI. (S.) a Fewviſp coin, of which ſome }- 
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SHI 


town, though inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers z its market is pretty large, week. 


puted, and 112 meaſured miles, 
SHE'RBET (S.) a pleaſant Turtiſb liquor; 
and with Us, is the lemon, water, and ſu- 


order to make the liquor called punch. 
SHE RBOURN or SHIV/RBORN (S.) in 


one collegiate church, a free ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe; it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Saliſbury ; the med 
ley clothing is made here ; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, 
both of which is governed by two conſtables, 


markets for food and cattle weekly on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from London 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 
SHERD(S.) a piece of a broken earthen pan or 
pot, and commonly called a pot-ſberd, 
SHE/RIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer 
of a ſhire or county, which hath been 
many hundred years ſtanding, ; 
SHE/RIFFALTY (S.) the time that any one 
FOO EAI or has the power of a ſhe- 
riff, | | 
SHE'/RIFFWICK (S.) the place or diſtrict 
wherein any perſon exerciſes the office of a 


SHE/RRY (S.) a particular ſort of briſk white- 

wine coming from- Andaluſia in Spain, 
SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to ſight, 
lay upon; or declare any thing; to teach 
or inſtruct a perſon. , 
SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence; alſo 

any publick fight. | 
SHE'/W-BREAD (S.) among the Jews, was 
thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week put 
every ſabbath-day upon the golden table, 
which was in the ſanfum, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 in 
number, for each tribe one ; each loaf con- 
tained two tenths of fine flour (which is 
about three quarts ;) they ſerved them-up hot 
on the ſabbath-day in the preſence of the 
Lord, and took away the ſtale ones, which 
were to be eaten by the prieſts only ; this 
offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and ſalt, and ſome ſay, wine was added to 
it alſo ; the rabbins ſay, that between every 
two loaves there were two golden pipes, 
ſupported by golden forks, whoſe ends refted 
the ground to convey air to the loaves, 

to hinder hem from growing mouldy. 


perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a touch-ſtone or nice trial to know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 
the falſe; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 
yond Jordan, under the command of Jeph- 


Riding Wl SEPTON MALLET or SHIPTON MA'L- 


of LET (s.) in Somer ſetſpire, a ſmall and poor 


tha, having gained a great victory over the 
| Ammoniles, the Epbraimites demanded 1 


ly, on Friday; diſtant from London 92 com- 
gar that brandy is intended to be put to, in 


Derſerſbire, is a large populous town, with 


annually choſen; there are two very great 


SHUBBOLETH or SYBBOLETH (S.) pro- 


* * 4 
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8 I 
the ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Epbrai- 
wites quarrelled with them, and called them 
baſtards, and denied them to be the off- 
ſpring of Joſeph, Ec. and only fugitives 
from the tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, 
Cc. upon which the G/:ad:tes being exaſpe- 

rated, they quarrelled with the others, and 
after a battle geiting the advantage of them, 
ſecured all the paſſes, ſo that when an 
Eykraimite attempted to croſs the river, 
they aſked him whether he was of Ephraim? 
If he ſaid no, they bid him pronounce the 
word forbboleth, which they did fibboleth, 
whereupon they killed him, &c. fo that in 
er battle, and by the trial, 42, ooo were 
ain. | 
SHIELD (V.) to cover, ſave, protect, defend, 
keep harmleſs, &c. by 
SHIELDS (S.) inftruments of war that were 


pat upon the bodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to | 


defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's 
ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 
made of light wood covered with leather, 
and ſometimes with plates of braſs, filver, 
gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c. 
it means alſo a defence, ſafe-guard, and pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture language, 

SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 
place, &c. | 

SHIFT (S.) an excuſe, put-off, or evaſion; 
2 changing place or dodging up and down ; 
alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 

- next to her ſkin, commonly made of linen, 

and vulgarly called a ſmock. 

SHIFT ERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
tences or evaſions, or that are continually 
changing their places of abode, &c. 

SHT LLING (S.) in England, is a ſubordinate 
coin, being the zoth part of the integer or 
computation called a pound, which is either a 

pound ſterling, a pound Scots, Sc. with us 
the value 12d. with the Scots one penny, &c. 

SHYLOH (S.) a Scripture name or term for 
Aeffiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 
Nees and Chriſtians are agreed, and only dif- 
fer in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 

the latter affirming that all the prophecies 
were compleated in Jeſus Chriſt ; alſo the 
name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 

where the altar of burnt offerings was erect- 
ed, when the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet 
up there; it was here alſo that Foſbua gaſ- 

- Sembled the people to make the ſecond diftri- 

bution of the land of promiſe; the ark and 

- tabernacle continued here from the year of 

the world 2560, when Jeſpua placed them 

here, to 2888, when it was taken by the 

ines under the adminiſtration of Ei the 

high prieſt, about 1112 years before Chriſt. 

STIIN (S.) the fore part of the leg from the 
knee to the ankle. 

SHIN-BONE (S.) the great bone of the leg 
from the knee to the foot. 


i 


| SHI'PTON or SHS TON upon STOWR 


SHIT 
a very clear atmoſphere, &c, alſo to fhew 
perſon's excellency in arts or ſcience, y 
in converſation, prudence or wiſdom in n 
nagement, &c, | 
SHINGLES (S.) a ſpreading ſort of inſan 
mation that chiefly affects the loins or wait 
of a perſon, and which is ſaid to endanger 
perſon's life if it gets quite round him, 
SHINING (A.) appearing with a bright a 
glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, & 
SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all m 
ner of conveniencies for conveying perſon; 
goods from one part of the world to th, 
other, on or through the ſea or water ; the 
invention is very ancient, but the improye. 
ments of the laſt two centuries haye 
ed all that went before, 
SHIP (V.) to carry or put either perſons 
things into a ſip to be ſent or conveyed fron 
one part of the world to the other, by the 
means of or through the ſea or. water, 
SHIPPING (S.) ſometimes means a numbe 
of ſhips ; and ſometimes the act of puttin 
goods or perſons on board, or into ſhips, g 


(S.) in Worceſterſhire, an ancient tow, 
'whoſe market is very large weekly on Fr. 
day; diſtant from London, 62 computed, and 
75 meaſured miles. 
SHVPWRECK (S.) the loſing or periſhingef 
a ſhip at ſea, by means of ſtorms, running 
again rocks, ſands, &c. 
SHV/RBOURN (S.) in the W:#-Riding d 
Yorkfoire, a good town, about half a nik 
long, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
_ diſtant from Lendon 139 computed, and 176 
meaſured miles. | 
SHIRE or COU'NTY (S.) a certain portion 
or diſtribution of the land of any king 
dom, &c. 
SHIRK (S.) a ſharping, mean-ſpirited, cheat- 
ing fellow. 
SHVRKING (A.) ſharping, cheating, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to take an advantage 
to impoſe upon a perſon. 
SHIRT (S.) a garment commonly worn by 
_—_ next their ſkin, and generally made af 
inen. ; 
SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, or un- 
load the belly of the ordure the food is con- 
verted into by the digeſtive faculties of tle 
body, at the fundament. | 


SHITTLE or SHU'TTLE COCK (S.) an in- 


ſtrument of play or verſion, conſiſting of 
a ſmall cork ſtuck round the rim with tie 
tops of gooſe-feathers neatly trimmed, whic 
being toſſed up whirls round, and is eaſy 
ſtruck or bandied backwards and forwards 
with other infiruments called batrledores; 
alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or diſpo- 
fition, that upon every little ſuggeſtion al- 
ters its former intention, &c. 


SHI'VER (V.) to ſhake or tremble with cold; 


als to ſlit, break, or cut into thin pieces at 
ices, &c. 3 
e ' SHIVER 


SHINE(V.) to appear bright and glorious, as | 
*- the ſun, moon, flare, poliſhed metal, &c, in | 
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SHO 
VER (S. ) a broad or long thin piece of any 


matter; alio a ſmall round wheel in which 
the rope of a pully or block runs, &&. 


thoſerivets, &c; whoſe bottom is but a ſmall 
loins or wa aiftance from the ſurface, 
to endanger Mao AL. or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
d him, tes that at particular ſeaſons are to be 
a bright ol found in particular places; alſo a flat in the 
Parts, kt. ſea or river. | 
vith all nu no AR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to 
ng perſons a prop up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c, by 


7orld to the 
Water; the 
he improve. 
Iave exceed 


large timbers, buttreſſes, &c, 


on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
your to avoid as much as poſſible, 
Wathcr-SHOAR (S.) in the Scaman's Lan- 


* Perſons wage, is that from whence the wind blows, 
aveyed o ARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports 
her, by te to walls, Kc. alſo the land near the limits 
ater, of the ſea; and ſometimes it means the 
15 a number banks of the ſea. 
of puttin WWc10CK (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, | 
0 ſhips, difafter, furprize, trouble, &c, alſo a ſheaf 
STOWER or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves 
zent town, ſet together as it were to make one great 
{ly on Fri ſheaf or bundle; in Turnery, it is five do- 
aputed, na een, or fixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. 
BY alſo the ſhaking of an earthquake. 
periſhing u smock (V.) to ſhake, ſtrike, ſet upon ſud- 
„ Tuuning denly; to ſurprize, amaze, &c. 
3 $HO'CKING (A.) ſurprizing, amazing, terri- 
Riding of ble, ſudden, violent, &c. 
alf a ni nok (V.) to put on, fix, or make ready 
Saturday; ſhoes or coverings for the feet, both for 
, and 176 men and beaſts. | 
— SHOE (S.) a part of the cloathing made uſe 
in pore of by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 
any king- Europeans, and commonly made of leather 
the upper parts of the ſkins of the ſmaller 
ed, cheat- or younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, calves, &c. 
the lower or bottom parts, commonly called 
8, watch. the ſoles, of the thickeſt and beſt part of the 
advantage hides of oxen, bulls, or cows ; the faſhions 
have always been various, ſome covering 
worn by the whole foot, as is now the general form, 
7 made of others only the bottom or ſoles of the feet, 
and fo faſtened by thongs or ſtraps going a- 
r croſs the feet and up the legs, &c. called alſo 
d 15 con- ſandals; the women of all ages have been 
es of the accuſtomed to wear foes and ſtockings with 
1 curious ornaments on them, or made of very | 
.) an pr rich ſtoffs, & c. It is reported, that the army 
ſiſting o of Anticchus was grown ſo very luxurious, 
with 2 that even the common ſoldiers had golden 
d, whic nails in the ſoles of their ſhoes; it is affirm- 
is exkily ed, that in the Eaſt to this day all the peo- 
A ple, both rich and poor, even the wives of 
TR ; the great Turk himſelf, and of his baſhaws, 
OT 7 wear iron plates at the heels and toes of their 
tion al- ves or pumps. 5 8 
4 al OG (V.) to ſhake, jog, or move, to cauſe 
hes to move to and fro, e. ' 
Pieces a HOS (S.) the concuſſion, or violent meeting 
II logether of two hard bodies, 


oA L or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or | 


Le- SHOAR (S.) is towards which or where- | 


8 H o 
SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or in ſud - 
denly; alſo to diſcharge a gun or piece of 
ordnance ; alſo to unpin a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand, &c. all at once, | 

SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 

ſprig; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking, ' 

SHOP (S.) an office or place where a perſon 
makes or ſells manufactures, &c, 

SHO'/P-KEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 
and conſtantly attends in an open ſhop, to 
ſell goods, particularly in the retail way; 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are only 
_ ere being commonly called ware - 

ouſes. 

SHO'/PLIFTING (S.) a private way of ſtealing 
goods out of a ſhop by eoming into it under 
the pretence of buying ſomething. | 

SHO'REHAM or NEW-SHO'REHAM (S.) 
a ſmall borough and corporate town upon 

the ſea-ſhore in Suſſex, governed by a con- 
ſtable, burgeſſes, &c. and is principally in- 
habited by ſhip-builders, ſhip- chandlers, &c. 
there being abundance of ſmall ſhips built 
here ; it ſends two members to parliament z 
diſtant from London 46 computed, and 56 
| meaſured miles. | 
SHO'RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece or wool 
has been lately cut off, or ſhorn, 

| SHORN (A. ) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair or 

wool of a ſheep, &c. | 

SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a ſmall 
diſtance, length, or duration, &c. 

SHO'/RTEN (V.) to curtail or abridge a work 
or buſineſs, &c. | 

SHO'/R TNESS (S.) the want of length of any 
thing either in ſpace or duration, 

SHORT-SI'GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a defect in the eye, that renders the fight of 
the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall dif- 
tance; and ſometimes it means a perſon 
that has but a weak mind or judgment, 
that either does not, or cannot foreſee what 
will be the natural conſequence of things yet 
to come, — | 

SHOT (S.) all forts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon z thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead; and thoſe for the larger ſort, 
of iron; as the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names, eſpecially on 
Ship-board, where they uſe not only plain 
round balls, but alſo chain ſhot, which is two 
large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
iron chain; bar-ſhot, which is two balls 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, &c, 
for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 
maſts, rigging, &c. ſo caſe-ſþot, is a caſe 
filled with ſmall bullets, tones, bits of iron, 

Kc. which is diſcharged from a large gun to 
clear the decks when a ſhip is boarded, &c, 
and in Company, the foot is the proportion 
of a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at 
an inn, tavern, c. f 

SHO TT EN (A.) ſpawned or diſcharged, as 


fiſh do their roes, &c. 
| . 
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 SHOVE (V.) to thruft or puſh againft any} 


- perſon or thing, | 
SHOVE (S.) a puſh, thruſt, or rude endea- | 


vour to force a perſon out of the preſent placg 


where he now 5 
SHOVEL (S.) a very uſeful hand inſtrument 
to take up or load ſand, earth, coals, &c. 
with; alſo to throw or dig the earth out of 
a pit, &c. with, | 
SHOVEL (V.) to uſe or work with a ſhovel, 
to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c. 
SHOULD (Part.) of the verb bad, and fig- 
nifies duty or obligation; it is alſo a fign of 
the potential mood of other verbs, 
SHOU'/LDER (S.) the top part of the arm, on 
which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortification, it is that part of a baſtion, 
where the face and the flank meet; in Cut- 
lery Ware, the top part of knives, &c. that 
goes logo _ 5 or immediately joins 1 it. 
SHOU'LDER (V.) to lay or carry any thing 
upon the ſhoulders; alſo to juſtle, ſhove, 
or thruſt with the ſhoulder. | 
SHOU'LDER-BLADE or BONE (S.) that 
which forms or makes the ſhoulder of a 
triangular form, covering the hinder part of 
the ribs ; the Anatomiſts alſo call it the ſca- 


» — 


AcbnpkR-xxor (S.) aknotofribbands, | 


mohair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly worn 


upon the left ſhoulders of footmen, coach- | 


men, &c. for diſtinction ſake, 

SHOUT (V.) to cry out or make a great 
noiſe, either for joy or grief. 

SHOUT (S.) a great noiſe or crying out, hal- 
looing or huzzaing. 

SHOW or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomething 

- uncommon, either publick or private. 

SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inftruQ, teach, or 

lay upon, to expoſe to view, &c. 
SHO'WER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 
by the reſolving of a cloud into water, 

SHO/ WER (V.) to pour or fall down in great 
quantities; alſo to heap, give, or beſtow 
many favours upon a perſon. 

SHO'WERY (A.) wet weather, or a time 
e rains erm ng ceaſes for a ſmall 

' ſpace of time, and t rains again in a 
quick or haſty manner, 825 

SHO'WY (A.) gawdy, vain, pompous, all 
outfide, &c. 

SHREAD or SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 
into very ſmall pieces or bits. 

SHREADor SHRED (S.)a ſmall bit or waſte 
piece cut off a piece of cloth, filk, &c. in the 
making a garment, &c. 

SHREW (S.) a ſcolding, noiſy, ill-natured, 
brawling woman. | 

SHREWD (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyrical, cun- 
ning, &c. 8 

SHREWS BUR, commonly called SA LOP 
(S.) the metropolis of Shropſbire, is a large, 
beautiful, pleaſant, populous and rich town, 
full of both gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 
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ing, beſides the common trades neceſſary in o 


' SHR 


well peopled a town, large manuf, 

flannel and white broad-cloth — 

which employs abundance of the neighbour 
ing poor in all the adjacent villages, and en 
riches both itſelf and all the country roun 

about it; the Severn almoſt ſurrounds it, f 

| thatit is in the ſhape of an horſe-ſhoe, oye 
which it has two fine ſtones bridges, upon ons 
of which is built a fine gate, over whif 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in m of Lip. 
ellin, the idol of the Welſbmen, and iber 
laſt prince of Wales; over the market · holſ 
is the hall for the woollen manufaQture: 
and though the inhabitants, who are jan 
We!/h and partly Engliſh, in general, al ul 
Engliſh, yet on a market-day you wouli 

| think there was not an Englifoman among 
them; it is a corporation, governed by; 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 46 common-counci. 
men, a recorder, ſteward, town clerk, l 
ſends two members to parliament; it by 
three markets weekly, viz, Wedneſday ul 

Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions, which 
are the beft, cheapeff, and in greateſt pleny, 

of any town in theſe parts; Thurſday isthe 
market day for Velſb cottons, frizes, fan- 
nels, &c. which are both made and brought 
here in great quantities; there were former 
a ſtrong caſtle and great abbey, both ar 
now intirely in ruins ; it has now five laye 
churches and ſeveral meeting-hovuſes ; di. 
tant from London 124 computed, and 15 
meaſured miles. 

SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or ſuddencij - 
ing out thro” fear or ſurprize, &c. 

SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, and irony 
crying out, 

SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a cot- 
feſſion of fins from, or of another, by 3 
prieſt. 

SHRILL (A.) a loud, ſharp, or acute tone, 
ſound, or noiſe, in muſick called the treble, 

SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, wel 
known ſea-ſhell-fiſh ; alſo a ſmall, dimin- 
tive perſon, _. 

SHRINE (S.) a repoſitory, caſe, or cabinet to 
incloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained mij 
be ſeen through it; alſo the tomb or place 
where pilgrims offer up their prayers and 

- oblations to the ſaints. h 

SHRINK (V.) to contract, or become ſhorter 
or narrower, as ſome ſort of woolen cloths 
do when wetted, | ; 

SHRI'VEL (v.) to contract, or run up int 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, or H 
reaſon of too much heat, 

SHRO'/PSHIRE, commonly called SA'LO? 

(S.) an inland county in compaſs about 134 

miles, being from Mooſerton below Lodlune, 

ſouth, to Over, near the Tuent, north, 3 

miles; and from Tong in the eaſt, to Oe. 

try, weſt, 25 miles, being an oval form; 

the air is wholeſome, pleafant and good, 386 

all the ſoaſonsof the year temperate ; * 
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n, hay, fruits, c. as well as the 
the 3 i _ plentiful ; the ſoil being of a 


ufafturs I reddiſh clay is very fruitful, and beſides yield- 
iedon here WY ing wheat, barley, &c. there are many pits 
neighbour of coals, and mines of lead, Aon, Ec. IT 18 
es, and tn exceeding well watered, having many fine 
intry row ers and ſprings, particularly the Severn, 
unds it, (NY which yields plenty off fiſh 5 the ſouthern 
-ſhoe, o parts, being billy and mountainous, feed 
8, upon dae large numbers of cattle ; it ſends 22 mem- 


hers to parliament, has 15 market towns, 
2nd is divided into 15 hundreds, which con- 


and their WY tain 170 pariſhes, 23,500 houſes, and about 
rket· hoe 140,000 inhabitants. 
wfaftures: 2OWD or SHROUD(S.) the woollen ſhift 
) are parth or covering commonly put upon the corpſe of 
ral, alu dead people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip which 
you wouli come from either fide of all the maſts. 
nan among HROWD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 
rned by ed, fave harmleſs, &c. 
2n-council. SHRUB (S.) a ſmall or low tree, ſometimes 
clerk, called a dwarf; alſo a plant with many woody 
nt; it u perennial ſtalks or trunks, coming from one 
neſday and common ſtock. or root, as briar, &c. 
ns, which HRC C (V4) to draw up the ſhoulders by 
teſt plenty, way of corn, pity, Kc. | 
rſday is the SHRUNK or SHR ANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
izes, flan. trated, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c, 
1d brought SHU DDER (V.) to quake, ſhiver, ſhake, &c. 
e formerly with horror, ſurprize, &c. 
both ar Fe LE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, 
y five large quibble, dodge, or ſhift off, &c. alſo to min- 
uſes ; dif de or mix a ſet of cards together to render 
, and 157 WW them ſome of one fort, and ſome of another. 
HUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
udden cry« keep off, to get out of the way of, 
SHUT (V.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the 
ind ſtrog BW door to prevent another from coming in. 
| To get Hut of, to be free, clear, or rid of 
ke a con- any perſon or thing. | | 
her, by a SHUTTERS (S.) boards that make cloſe up | 
or fit the cavity or opening of windaws, in 
cute tone, WF order to prevent any body's coming in, &Cc. 
the treble, WHU'TTLE (S.) a weaver's inſtrument that 
all, wel. holds his filk, thread, &c. which being 
„ diminu- WW thrown acroſs the warp breadth-ways by 
degrees makes the commodity, 
cabinet to H (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeak - 
in, often WWF ing, or coming into campany, &c. 
ained my {WIPIBYLLINE (A. ) ſomething belonging or like | 
b or place E to the works of the Sibyls, | 
-ayers Ls (S.) certain women who were re- 
ported to have the. ſpirit of prophecy, to 
me ſhorter WF whom certain Greek verſes divided into 8 
len cloths BY books are attributed, which contain predic- 
tons of our Saviour, and teach the doctrine 
in up into Wi of the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and 
ge, or by Bi bell torments; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
by ſome Chriſtian, and clouded with the 
SA'LOP BY Heathen and Jerviſp ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
about 134 . to diſguiſe the true intent of the author. 
* 2 rr (S.) dryneſs, without moiſture, 
north, 3 c. 
47 . NICK (A.) in, indiſpoſed, out of order, not 
al ; like to die, &c. 
good, and : 
; fo that 
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SICK EN (V.) to grow weak, faint, fick, outs 
of ark bf ener. we 
SICKLE (S.) a ſmall hand hook, or crooked 

knife, for reaping or cutting down of gro- 
ing torn with, 
SI'CKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealthy 
diſpoſition or tem t of body, 
SI'CKNESS (S.) any diſorder that cauſes 
a faintneſs, decaying or tending towards 
death, &c. 
SIDE (S.) any plane or external part of a bo- 
dy; and ſometimes means a party. 

To ſide with, to agree or yield to, to join 
or be of the ſame opinion or party of an- 
other, | 155 

SIDE-LAYYS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe dogs 
that are put in the way to let ſlip as the 
deer paſſes by. 


SI'DELING (A.) moving or going awkwardly 


or fide-ways, awry, &c. 

SIDERA/TION (S.) in Phylich, is a mortifi- ' 
cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 
den numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a part 
of it ; in Gardening, it is the blafting of trees 
or plants by ſome extraordinary accident, 
ſuch as exceſſive heats or drought, a ſtrong 
eaſt wind, &c. 1 8788 

SIDE RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
which the aſtronomers compute the ſun, is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar till it 
returns to it again, computed at 365 days 
6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. 

SY/DEROMANCY (S.] a pretended fort of di- 
vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon 
which was laid an odd number of firaws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings there» 

of were the indications to judge from. 

SI'DESMAN (S.) an aſſiſtant to a church» 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church; &c. 

STDEWAVS (Part.) by or along the fide of 
any thing. 

SIDMOUTH (3.) in Devonſpire, a poor fiſher 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mar- 
ket ; diſtant from London 130 computed, 

and 158 meaſured miles. 

SIEGE (S.) in Var, is the encamping of an 
army about any place deſigned to be attack- 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge- 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that purpoſe ; in Phyſfich, it is 
the excrements that are diſcharg'd from the' 
fundament, &c. | 

SIEVE (S.) an inftrument of various fizes to 
ſeparate the fine or powdery part of gums, 
&c. that have been pounded, from the groſſer 

or larger part. | 

SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the finer powder 
or ſmall duſt from the groſſer or larger part 
of any thing; alſo to pump or endeavour to 
2 ſecret or confeſſion out of a perſon ait · 

ully. ; 

SIGH (S.) to expreſs ſorrow or gtief of min 
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by fetching the breath of a perſon very 
deeply, &c. | 

SIGH (S.) an uneaſy fetching, putting out or 
forth of the breath, generally occaſioned by 
grief or oppreſſion of the mind. 

SIGHT (S.) the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby external objects are per- 
ceived at a diſtance; alſo a ſhew or extraor- 
dinary appearance of perſons or things; alſo 
a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c. ſet perpendi- 
cularly upon mathematical inftruments, more 
exactly to behold the objects, &c. 

SI'GHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not the 
organs of fight fit for uſe, &c, 

SI'GHTLINESS (S.) handſomneſs, comeli- 
nels, well-proportionedneſs, &c, fit or pro- 

per to be ſeen or looked at. 
SFGIL (S.) a pretended charm to cure diſtem- 
pers without medicines, &c. 
SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to 
know one thing from another by, eſpecially 
© thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies z ſometimes 
it means a fore-runner or noticer of things 
yet to come; ſometimes it means wonders 
- or miracles; and ſometimes it is a private 
indication or declaration of a perſon's deſires, 
Ec. in common, it is the painted board, &c. 
that ſhop-keepers hang up at their houſes, 
the more eaſily to diſtinguiſi them from their 
neighbours; in Aſtronomy, a ſign is the twelfth 
part of, or 30 degrees in, the Zodiack. 
SIGN (V.) to mark or write one's name, &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. | 


STFGNAL (S.) a token when to do, or give 


notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips 
at ſea, and in war by land, c. | 

SI'GNAL (A.) extraordinary, uncommon, 
unuſual, &c. 

SUGNALIZE (V.) to do ſomething whereby 
a perſon renders himſelf noted or famous, 
SIGNATURE (S.) a mark or character 
ſtamped upon any thing to know it by again, 
to dire the doing of ſomething elſe. | 

SUGNET (S.) a ſeal uſed to ſeal letters with, 

and which uſually was engraved upon the 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it 
readily, &c. alſo with us, one of the king's 
ſeals, wherewith he ſeals his private letters ; 
alſo grants, &c. that afterwards paſs the 
great ſeal, 55 
SIGNVFICANCYor SIGNI/FICANTNESS 
S.) that is full or very expreſſive, that de- 
erves noticing, &c. | | 

SIGNIFICANT or SIGNVFICATIVE (A.) 
that is worthy of noticing or obſerving, or 

that has farther meaning than at firſt ap- 

pears, that is very expreſſive, &c. 

SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) the intent, purpoſe, 
meaning or defign of a word, phraſe, or 

other thing. 

SIGNIFICA'TORor SV/GNIFIER(S.) ſome- 
thing that means or indicates more than eve- 
ry one can unfold ; and in A}ro/ogy, thoſe 
planets, aſpects· or figns, that according to 
chat art denote ſomething very remarkable | 


{ 


SVLLINESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, want of ju 
SVLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a work raiſel 


SUMILAR (A.) any thing that is like w 
another, 
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in a nativity, are called by this nate. 

SI'GNIFY (V.) tointend, mean, imply, or de 
fign ; allo to give warning or notice offome. 

thing now doing, or to be done hereafter 

SILE (S.) dirt or filth that ſubſides or fink; f 
the bottom of a ditch, pond, &c, 

SILENCE (S.) quietneſs, huſhnefs, a ce;. 
tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c. 

SILENCE (V.) to cauſe a perſon to forbear 
making a noiſe, or ſpeaking ; in Law, it h 
to ſuſpend a miniſter from preaching, 

SI'LENT (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking, ſay 
nothing, or is ſtill and quiet, and makes 
ſort of noiſe. 

SI'/LENTNESS (S.) quietneſs, illneſs, a fer. 
bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a per. 
ſon, &c. | 

SILK (S.) the thread that's ſpun by worm, 
of which many curious manufactures 2 
made, | 

SV'LKEN (A.) of a filky, ſmooth, glofly - 
ture, made of or mixed with ſilk. 

SILL (S.) the thick or bottom part of a door. 
frame where people tread on at their gig 

in and out, the threſhold. | 

SV'LLABUB or SI/LLIBUB (S.) a pleat 
ſummer liquor made of cyder, new milk, 
ſugar, &c. 


ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 


in the midſt of a ditch to defend it when it 
is too wide; this work, as it runs, forms 
little baſtions, half-moons, and redans orin- 
dentures, which are lower than the rampart 
of the place, but higher than the covert 
way ; but this word ſeems now to be going 
out of uſe, in the room whereof invelbpe is 
ſubſtituted. 
SPLLY (A.) fooliſh, fimple, that wants judg- 
ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 
SV'LVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, and 
next in value to gold. It has been obſerred, 
that a maſs of pure ſilver kept continually in 
the focus of a very ſtrong fire, will, in tuo 
months time, loſe about I of itſelf; its 


duQility and malleability exceeds all o- 
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thers but gold; and it is uſed by moſt na- packtht 
tions for the current coin, in which mol on mak 
differ from one another, but the Engifþ WMPLE 
ſtandard is not only of the longeſt date, fon, 
but generally the fineſt of all others, that is ff LI. 
II ounces, 2 penny weights of pure ver, neſs, ig 
| and 18 penny-weights of alloy make 2 nefs or 
pound of ſtandard fikver, or ſuch as is made byniog 
into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, fit- J 1 
{ 


pences, &c, for the general currency ct 5 
coin of this kingdom; the Chymifts chatac- Neunes, 


terize it b | MPL“ 
t by ( or Luna. N wag 
SILVER (V.) to waſh over, or gild anything Wil c 1-24 
with flor. BURT 
SI!/LVER-SMITH (S.) one that works in ll WW . 17 
ſorts of ſilver- work, whether veſſels or 1095 WF mobibi 
great or (mall, IN 8 ) 
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other, that hath the ſame or proportional 
parts, figures, colours, &c. : 
ILA RTT Yor ST'MILARNESS(S, )like- 
ies, or ſameneſs of ſpecies, feature, ſhapes, 
colour, &c. ; 

MILE *(S.) a compariſon between two or 
more things, between which there is an 
greement, harmony, likeneſs, or proportion 
of parts, ſhape, colour, &c. 

IMLITUDE (S.) the likeneſs or reſem- 
Hance that one perſon or thing bears to an- 


ther, 
MITAR or SCO!MITAR (S.) a broad bend- 


much like what we call a hanger. 

IMNEL (S.) a pleaſant cake or confection, 
compoſed of fine flour, ſugar, &c. | 
IMONI/ACAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
le practice of ſimony. 


MON (S.) the practice of buying and ſell- 
ing church livings, or preferments, without 
any regard to the merit, capacity, or regular 
life of the purchaſer. ? | 
[MPER (V.) to ſmile or look pleaſantly, an 


tenance in a ſort of half laugh. 

IMPLE (A.) when applied to Perſons, fome- 
times means fooliſh, filly, &c. and ſome- 
times plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
or covering; when applied to Hodies, &c. it 
js the pure abſtract parts of matter, of which 
they are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in A/ge- 
bra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 


part connected by the figns +, or —, are 


called ſmple quantities; and in Geometry, 
ſuch problems as admit of but one anſwer, 
ne called frmple problems. 

IMPLENESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, fillineſs, &c. 
alſo plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c, 

NMPLER (S.) a gatherer of phyſick-herbs 
for medicines internal or external. 

WMPLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are proper for 
ſome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, or 
burt; in Weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall. 
thread tied acraſs the perpendicular lines or 
packthread cords, which the draw-boys pull 
to malte the figure riſe, &c, 

EET (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly per- 
On, e 

MMpLCrry (S.) ſometimes means fooliſn- 
neſs, ignorance, &c. ſometimes downright- 
neſs or plainneſs, fincerity, honeſty, unde- 
beniogneſs, &c, | 

Þ'MPLING (S.) a gathering herbs, &c. in 


the fields, gardens, &c, proper for phyſical | 


- uſes, i 


SIMPLY (part.) abſolutely ſo or ſo, without | 


mixture, fraud, or colluſion, &c. alſo weakly, 
' fooliſhly, &c, 


BIN (V.) to offend or tranſgreſs knowingly, | 


and wilfully, againſt ſome revealed laws or 
Probibitions of God and goodneſs, 
S.) an offence or tranſgreſſion, a wilful 


eprefling joy and ſatisfaRtion by the coun- | 


| 


ing ſword uſed by the Turks, Perſians, Sc. 


IMONTACKS or SYMONISTS (S.) ſuch | 
perſons as follow or practiſe ſimon y. | 


| 
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doing ſomething againſt the known laws of 
God and virtue, + e e 

SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or after 
the time ſome other was done before; alſo 
a conſequence or illation drawn from what 
went befcre in an argument. | 

SINCE RE (A.) honeſt, true, plain, down- 
right, without any fraud, &c. 

SINCE'RITY or SINCE/RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain heartedneſe, truth, or that act 
that is performed without gloſs, pretence, or 
cover, 


SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 


of an arc or meaſure of an angle perpendi- 
cular upon the diameter drawn from the 
center of the ſame arc; or it is half the 
chord of the ſame arc biſected by the dia- 
meter of the circle, 

Verſed Sine, is an arc or angle leſs than 
go degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the arc and the right fine. 

SINE-CO'MPLEMENT (S.) is the fine of 
what any angle is more or leſs than go de- 
Brees, _ 

SI'NE-CURE (S.) in the Church Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or cure 
of ſouls ; and in general means any place or 
penfion, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſervice or work. 

SI'NEW (S.) thoſe ftrong nerves or ligaments - 

of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 
the body, &c. together. 

SI'NEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of finews, &c, | 

SV/NFUL- (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 

does or commits faults knowingly and wil- 

fully, againſt the commands of God and 
virtue, 

SING (V.) to make mufick with the voice, 
and is generally the indication of mirth and 
pleaſure. 

SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſe hairs of 
fowls, &c. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c, 

SINGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been a 
very ancient cuſtom both among the Fezvs 
and Cbriſtians. St. Paul mentions this prac- 
tice, which was continued in all ſucceeding 
ages, with ſome variations as to mode and 
circumſtance ; for ſo long as immediate in- 
ſpiration laſtzd, the preacher, &c. frequent- 
ly gave out a hymn; and when this ceaſed, 
proper portions of ſcripture were ſelected, or 
hymns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 
the council of Laodtcea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the pfalme 

ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congtegation bore a part, ſinging 
all together; afterwards, the manner was 
altered, and they ſung alternately, ſome re- 
peating one verſe and ſome another, After 
the emperors became Chriſtians, and perſe- 
cution was over, ſinging grew much more in 
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uſe, fo that not only in the churches, but 
alſo in private houſes pſalms were frequently 
ſung z the ancient muſick not being quite 
Joſt they diverſified into various ſorts of 
harmony, and altered into-ſoft and ſtrong, 
gay or ſad, grave or paſſionate, c. Choice 
was always made of that which beſt agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
an eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe - 
minate airs z in ſome churches they ordered 
the pſalms to be pronounced with ſo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little more 
than plain ſpeaking, like the reading pſalms 
in our cathedrals at this day; but in proceſs 
of time inſtrumental muſic was introduced 
firſt among the Greeks : Pope Gregory the 
Great refined upon the church muſick, and 
made it more exact and harmonious ; and 


that it might be general, he ſet up ſinging | 


ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
cated to be ſent to foreign churches, where 
it has remained ever fince ; only among the 
Refdrmed, there are various ways of perform- 
ing, and even in the fame national church, 
particularly that of Eng/and, in which the 
riſh churches differ in mode very much 
the cathedrals z moſt diſſenters comply 

with this part of worſhip in ſome form or 


Other. | | 
SI'NGLE (A.) alone, without company, &c. | 


applied commonly to a perſon unmarried. 
To firgie out, to pitch upon ſomeone per- 
ſon or thing out of a great many, 
SI'NGLENESS (S.) plainneſs, fincerity, hone- 
Ky, downrightneſs, and undiſguiſedneſs, &c. 


SINGLETE'N (S.) a fool, or filly, weak- | 


minded perſon, 

E&I'NGULAR (A.) particular, odd, ſpecial, 
rare, choice, extraordinary, &c. alſo ſome 
one particular perſon or thing. 

SINGULA'RITYor SYNGULARNESS((S.) 
uncommonneſs, particularneſs, oddneſs, 
whimficalneſs, &c, alſo excellency, choice- 
nels, &c. 

SINISTER (A.) left-handed, on or towards 
the left hand ; alſo unfair or unjuſt, with a 
ſelf-ended or intereſted purpoſe or intent. 

SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen | 
or other part of the houſe, to convey away 
waſte water, ſoil, filth, &c. ſometimes called 
a common ſewer, &c, 

SINK (V.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 
water, or any other liquor ; alſo to faint, 
grow weak, or not able to go thro' a work 
or labour; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find 

water for a pump or well, &c. 

SI'NKING (S.) falling or ſettling downwards ; 
alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits or ſub- 
Nance, &c, 

SI'NLESS (A.) free from or innocent of all 
crimes, faults, or fins. 

 SFNNER (S.) one that offends wilfully againſt 
the laws of God and eſs. 

SI!NNET (S.) among the Sailors, is a line or 
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2, 6, or 9 parts or ſtrands, whi 

vided into three parts, and = 8 4 

another like a horſes main] and  beate; 

ſmooth and flat with a mallet, with whit 

ropes are bound round, or ſewed, to has 
them from galling. , 

SI'NOPER (S.) the mineral called rudje , 
red lead, uſed by painters. 

SI'NUS (S.) ſometimes means thoſe fiſſures, 
clefts that are between the ſtrata or layerzef 
the earth in mines; ſometimes a cavity in 
ſome bones, the mouth or entrance where 
is very natrow, and the bottom broad, & 

SIP (V.) to drink or ſup up a very ſmallqua 
tity of liquor at a time. 

SI'PHON (S.) an hydraulic inftrument, cn. 
poſed of a crooked tube, one leg or pat 
thereof being longer than the other; after 
the whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhoneſ 
part is put into the tub, bottle, &c. andthe 

weight of liquor in the longer leg, eaſing 
it to run out, the atmoſphere prefling upon 
the fluid in the veſſel, cauſes it to riſe in the 
8 tube, and ſo is conveyed out of 
t. c. 

SI'PPETS (S.) ſmall, thin ſlices of bread put 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c, 

SIR. (S.) a complimental title of honour, cin 

| lity and reſpeR, paid by one man to another 
in common converſationz and when uſed to 

the king, has a note of admiration put after 

; it, thus, Sir / 

SIRE (S.) a father orbegetter, the male parent 
of man or beaſt. 

SIRENIZE (V.) to perſuade; entice, or drav 
perſons to do ſomething that may be ther 
ruin or deſtruction. | 

SI'RENS (S.) certain ſea-monſters, famous in 

the writings of the poets, who make them 

the daughters of the river Achelous, and ofone 
of the nine muſes ; they are ſaid to bethree 
in number ; they dwelt on the coaſt of the 

Sicilian ſea, and ſung ſo harmoniovuſly, that 

the mariners were in great danger of being 

ſhipwrecked, by coming too near the ſhore 
to hear their melody ; they were partly like 
beautiful women, and partly like birds, ha- 
ing the wings and feet of birds, and other 
parts were like women: It is further ſaid, 
that attempting to charm the Argonguis in 
their expedition, Orpheus fo excelled them, 
that their attempt proved fruitleſs, for x. 
venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, and 
became rocks ; others ſay they became the 
monſters commonly called mermaids, 

SI/RIUS (S.) a bright tar in the mouth of the 
conſtellation called the Great Deg, ofthe fuk 
magnitude, | 

| SIRNA'ME (S.) the name of a family, com- 
mon to women as well as men, till changed 
by marriage. a 

SI'RRAH (Part.) an exclamation or crying 
out to a boy, when he his committing ſome 
childiſh fault; alſo a term of ſcorn or con- 


ſtring made of rope-yarn, (commonly of 
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* when ſpoken to a man. 85K 
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SI'STER 


SIX 


sT ER (S.) the woman relation among the 


children of the ſame parents, or at leaſt one 
of them; among the Jews, it extended to 
couſins,” &c. 


g'STERHOOD (S.) a ſociety of women uni- 


ted together by ſome common laws or rules 
of policy or religion; but is generally under- 
ſtood of nuns, Ec. 


SSTRUM (8.) an Egyptian muſical inſtru- 
* 


ment uſed by the prieſts of Ia, who is ſaid 
to be the inventreſs thereof; it was of an 
oval figure, or a dilated ſemi-circle, in the 
ſhape of a ſhoulder belt, with braſs wires 
acroſs, which played in holes, wherein they 
were ſtopped by their flat heads, &c. 
qT{V.) to place or put one's ſelf or another 
upon a ſeat to reſt, i 
SITE (S.) the poſition of any place, building, 
or territory. 
THE or SY THE (S.) an inſtrument to cut 
or mow down graſs, corn, &c. 
$ITOPHY'LACES(S.) Athenian magiſtrates, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to take care that none | 


of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; for Attica being no good 
foil for grain, the Atbenians were obliged to 
be particularly careful about this commo- 
dity ; therefore they made a law, that no 
Atbenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould 
import corn to any port but A ben, and that 
the town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer- 
chant- men that failed to the Helleſpont to 
trade for corn, which ſhips, at their return, 
had two thirds of their Jading carried into 
the city, and the remainder into Piræus; and 
to prevent ingroſſing and foreſtalling, they 
were forbidden to buy above 50 phorms or 
meaſures; and if the firophylaces, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guilty of 
cotruption, they were puniſhed capitally. 

TUATE (V.) to put, place, ſeat, fix or 
appoint the ſtation of being of any thing, | 

ITUA!TION (S.) the place or manner of 
being put, placed, ſettled, &c. 

I (A.) the cardinal or poſitive number fo 
called, charactered 6 or VI. 

I'XFOLD (A.) any thing in number or quan- 
tity that is ſix times as many, or as much 

z another, 

IXTEENN (A.) the pofitive or cardinal num- 
ber ſo called, marked 16, or XVI. alſo the 


name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- | 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of | 


the league; they were 40 in number, but 
upon account of their having aſſigned to fix 


of their number, the 16 wards of Paris, to 


irſpect into the actions and inclinations of 
the citizens, and report accordingly, they 
vere called the ſixteen ; this faction was be- 


pun by one Rechebland, a citizen' of Paris, 
SKETCH (V.) to draw the deſign or plan of 


under the pretence of breaking the meaſures 
of Henry III. who, it was pretended, fa- 
voured the Hugnencts, and to hinder Henry 
I, Who was then k ng cf Navarre, ſuc- 


SKE 

ceeding to the crown of Frante ; th's Roche 
bland had firſt a private conference with the 
two famous doors and curates of St, Sewe- 
rin and St. Bennet, and with a canon of 
Soifſons, who preached at Paris; in a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 
appeared like 12 falſe apoſtles, and theſe 
drew in others, which formed the Pari 
league, which was ſoon ftrengthened by a 
numerous aſſociation of churchmen, citizens, 
and courtiers; and tho' they joined the 
great league, formed at Peronne, yet as it 
had particular views of its own, ſo it fre- 
quently diſſented from the projects of the 
dukes of Guiſe or Maine. 8 

SIXTH (A.) the ordinal number fo called, 
referring to the place or order of any thing 
in Muſick, it is deemed one of the original 
concords, or harmonical intervals, 

SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 
one thing as compared to another; alſo a 
ſticky matter uſed by painters, plaiſti rers, 
Se. to mix up their colours with to be uſed 
upon walls, cielings, &c. alſo as much bread 
or beer in the buttery of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to afarthing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 
ſome particular ſtudent,” and marked 8. 

SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 
ſmear any thing over with ſize; alſo to 
make or proportion things fit for particular 
uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ſlature 3 
alſo to ſcore or run a tick in the buttery- 
book at the univerſity of Cambridge, 

SI'ZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or pro- 
portionable length, breadth or thickneſs, 

SV'ZER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a ſort of ſer- 
vitor or underling. | 

SK AIN or SHEIN (S.) a ſort of FViſb dagger, 
or ſhort ſword ; alſo a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. conſiſting of a 
number of reel: tied up into a ſeparate par- 
cel or rank. | 

SKA'/FRED (A.) in Sbip-Luilding, is the join- 
ing or letting of one piece of timber into 
another. : 

SKATCHorSK OTCH (V.) to ſtop the wheel 
of a cart or waggon from moving while it 
is loading or uploading, &c, by putting a 

block of timber, fone, &c, under it. 

SKF/LETON (S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put together by art, in 
their proper places, after all the fleſk is taken 
off. See Scels ton. ä i . 

SKE'LLET or SKI LLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
veſſel, hooped with a bale or hoop of iron, 
to which there are four feet faſtened for it 
to ſtand upon, 

SKE/PTICK, SKE'PTICISM, &c. See Scep- 
tick, &c. y | 


any thing rudely or roughly, while the fancy 
is ſtrong and intent upon the ſubject. 


SKETCH (S.) the firſt or rude dravght of any 
: | rung 
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SKI 
thing made in haſte, with an intent to be 
perfected at more leiſure, 


SKE'/WER or SCU'ER (s.) a ſmall, ſhort 
piece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 


or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- | 


' terers, cooks, &c, to truſs up their meat, 
fowls, &c. 


SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat; principally | 


uſed on rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c. 

SKI'LFUL (S.) experienced, knowing, well 

acquainted with a matter, &c. 

SKILL or SKFLFULNESS (S.) knowledge, 
art, experience, capacity, judgment, un- 
derſtanding, &c. 

SKIM (V.) to ſtrike or take off the cream 
from milk; to pick and cull the beſt of a 
commodity, &c. 

SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 


animal's back; to rob or plunder a perſon | 


SLA 
SKREAM (V.) to cry out aloud or ſuddenſy 
| to bawl or make a noiſe, &c. . 
SKY (S.) the concave or heavens over. our 
heads wherever we go, which always 2 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder comtinualy 
ſtanding in the center of his own view. 
SKY'-COLOUR (S.) commonly means a (. 
rious, fine, lightiſh blue colour, 
SKY'-LARK (S.) a fine ſinging bird, 
SLAB (S.) a puddle or mixture of ditt and 
water; alſo the out- ſide or ſappy parts of 
timber that is fawn off; in Maſonry, the 
thin ſlices of marble that are cut off 4 large 
block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney. 
_ and tops for tables, &c. are cally 
„ 1. | 
 SLA/BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c, 
' SLACK (A.) looſe, not tied up; or tight; 
alſo backward, ſlow, &c, ; 
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of the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c. SLA CKEN (V.) to give way, to let looſe, 


SKIN 


animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 


whole and intire ; alſo the outward rind of | 


an apple, or other fruit, &c. 


SKFNKER (S.) a cup-bearer, buttler, or per- 
fon that has the care of the liquor, and ſer- 


ving the company. . 
SKFNNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and 


little fleſn; and in Animals, is the ſame with | 
being lean, p 


SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 


place to another very nimbly ; alſo to paſs | 


over, to leave out words, &c. in reading or 

writing, | 

SKVP KENNEL (S.) a mock name for a 
fcot-boy, &c. 

SKIPPER (S.) the name given to maſters of 
trading: ſhips, or veſſels that come from 

Holland, &fc. 

SE1P-POUND or SHU/P-POUND(S.) a fo- 
reigr| weight, containing between three and 
four hundred poynds of our weight. 

SKIPTON (S.) in the W:f-R:ding of York- 
ire, a handſome, well-built town among 
the bills, that has a very large market week - 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its own 
inhabitants with all manner of food and 
neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages 


round it; diſtant from London 155 compu- | 


1 


ted, and 187 meaſured miles. 


SKIVRMISH (v.) to fight, brawl, fquabble, | 


quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 


der. 

SEIVRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight 
between a ſmall parcel of troops in the fight 
of a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on 
a general engagement; but more generally, 
means a mobbiſh ſort of a quarrel or en- 
counter, ; 

SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 
ments that are looſe below the waiſt ; alſo 
the borders or extremities of countries. 

SKIT (S.) a pretence, lying excuſe, a ſham, 
trick, or device, &c. 


62 the pelt or outward coat of an 


to grow remiſs, negligent, &c. 

SLAG (S.) the droſs of lead, iron, &e, that 
is left after melting the ore, and which 
commonly incorporates with the coals, turf, 
&c. and fo requires to be ſtamped or br- 
ken into ſmall pieces, in order to be n. 
melted, 

SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with un- 
ter, or other liquor; alſo to take out « 
quench the flre that is contained in lime, 
by pouring on water, in order to make it 
into mortar, &c. 

SLAM (S.) a ſweeping, taking away or wit- 
ning all that is played for, 

SLANDER (V.) to revile, reproach, back- 
bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perſon, 


fully reproaches or belies his neighbour's 
good name and character. 
SLA/NDEROUS (A. ) reproachful, reviling in- 
jurious, wrongful, &c. | 
SLA'/NTING (A. ) the inclining or not ftand- 
ing ſtraight of any thing, as the fide ofa 
hill, &c, | | 
'SLAP (v.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 
thing that is pretty broad, as with the palm 
of the hand, &c. l 
SLAP (S.) a blow with the palm of the hand, 
or ſome other broad thing. 3 
LASH (v.) to cut deep into the fleſh with 
knife, &c. | 
SLATE (S.) a ſort of thin ſtone uſed for coret- 
ing of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, &c. 
SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the roof of any 
building with Hates. ä 
SLATTTERN (S.) a flovenly or ſluttiſn wo- 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does he 
buſineſs in a careleſs, negligent ſort of 
manner, | 
SLA'TTERN (v.) to wear cloaths, vr do bo- 
fineſs in an indecent, careleſs, flovenly man 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SLAVE (S.) one who is in a ftate of bondag 
abſolutely at the tyrannical command of an- 


SKUTTISH (A.) wanton, fooliſh, apiſh, fan- | 
1 5 &c, ; a 5 


other; alſo one who is compelled voy 
| og 
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SLA'NDERER (S.) one who vilely and wrong- 
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Us 
treeedingly hard or long at all forts of 
AVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard and 

long, &c. | 
14 R (v.) to let the ſaliva or ſpittle run 
out of a perſon's mouth. EEE 
LAVERY (S.) bondage, hatd-working, per- 


tual ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 


mand of another without redreſs, 
LAU!GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, lay, or 
butcher. 
LA VISH (A.) any fort of work, bufineſs, 
or employment that is very titeſome, trou- 
bleſome, or heavy to do. 


SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. | 
SLEA/FORD (S.) in Linrolnſpire, is a town, | 
that of late years has grown very populous, 


whereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday ; it is ſituated in a pleaſant valley 


upon a ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid | 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- | 
place, which is large, is in the form of a pa- 
tallelelogram, or long ſquare, facing three | 


' SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inſtrument to 


great ſtreets; diſtant from London go com- 

puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 
SLEA/ZINESS (S.) a ſort of weakneſs or im- 

perſection in weavers work, that is made 

very flight, which renders the parts eaſy to 

be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one 

the other &c, | 


SLE 


SLICE (S.) a thin broad piece of bread, meats 
&c. alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in 
cookery to turn fiſh in a frying-pan, &c. 

SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. 1 

SLICKEN (V.) to poliſh, or make very glib 
or fmooth, by rubbing, &. | N 

' SLYCKNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 
glibneſs, &c, ; 

SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place wore very 
ſmooth, by much rubbing, &c. N 

SLIDE (V.) to move glibly along, to glide a- 

long the ice, or any other very ſmooth places 


SLIGHT (V.) to hurry a thing over, to do it 
careleſly ; to diſregard or diſeſteem any per- 
ſon, thing, or buſineſs. | | 
SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender. 
' SLIME (S.) the ſlippery foft mud that ſettles 
upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tidez alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the fticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh after it is dead. 


throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
conſiſting of two ſtrings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and a piece of Jeather to lay 
the ſtone, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument uſed 
by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, in 
order to convey them into a (cellar, ſtore- 


ILEDor SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are ſome- 
times” wholly without wheels, and ſome- 
times have broad or very low ones, which 
are uſed for the carrying of 
one ware-houſe, &c. into another, eſpecially 
in Holland, &c. and here in England, to 
brav traitors on to the place of execution 


alſo the name of a large hammer uſed by 


the ſmiths in ferming anchors, and other 
heavy works, &c. | 

WEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
even, &c, 


SLEEP{V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
ficulties of the mind, by a ceſſation from ; 


labour, motion, &c. 
TLEE'PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers | 


that lie before and behind the bottom of a | 


! 


LEEFPLESS (A.) that is not capable of tak- 
ing reſt by ſleep ; in Phyfich, a diſeaſe called 
watching, &c, 5 


that eannot forbear Neeping, drowſy, &c. 
LEET (S.) an — fort of ok 
LEPTY (A.) weather that is between ſnow 
and rain, 

EVE (.) that part of a garment that con- 

tains the arm, 

PLEEVELESS ( A.) that has no ſleeves ; alſo 
Urne filly, impertinent, &c. 

UGHT or SLIGHT (s.) dexterity, cun- 
185 knowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 

UNDER (A.)thin, ſmall in bulk, or cir- 
. ference ; alſo weak, flight, peor, mean, , 


| 


LOSE Ges ECT rr 


goods out of | 


LEEPY (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or | 


houſe, &c. 

SLING (V.) to throw tones out of a ſling, 
Sc. alſo to throw or put fire · arms over 
one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing 
ſo as to be lifted out of one place into an- 
other, &c. and at Sea, it means to hang a 
bowl with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may 


hanging or putting a broken leg or arm ina 

bandage, that it may be eaſed, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive or caſt calf, or other 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beaſt, 
whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable. 

SLINK (V.) to miſcarry or drop a creature's 
young before its full and proper time; alſo: 
to ſteal or ſneak away out of the company pri- 
vately, &c. N 


SLIP (S.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, wii- - 


ting, &c. alſo a fall or ſliding ; alſo a long, 


narrow piece of ground, ſilk, ſtuff, &c. alſo 


a ſprig pulled from off a tree, &c, - - 
SLIP (V.) to ſlide, fall, miſtake, or commit 
an error. in ſpeaking or writing, &c, 


SLI/PPERS (S.) a ſort of ſhoes worn in a 


morning, &c. in an undreſs, that are not 
faſtened or buckled, and ſome have no hind- 
quarters, and but a Hort vamp in the front. 
-SLYPPERY (A.) dangerous to go or walk 
upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down; 
alſo a perſon that cannot be depended upon. 
SLIT (S.) a long cut'or crack, a rent or di- 


viſion that runs along the grain of a board, 


or the warp or cane of a piece of ſtuff, 
cloth, &c, | 
DOES: SLIF 


— 


SLIGHT (A.) weak r, ſlender, i - 
n „Poor, ſlender, imper 


comply with all motions of the ſhip, without 
ſpilling the liquor; and in Surgery, it is the 
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___ S$LU'GGARD (S.) a beavy, dull, ſluggiſh, or 


SLU 

ELIT (V.) to rend, tear, cut, 
violently. 
SLIVE (V.) to cut aloaf, &c. in thin pieces. 
SLIVER (S.) a flice or thin piece cut off a 

loaf, &ec. | 
SLOE (S.) a ſmall, blackiſh, wild plumb, of 
- very harſh or rough taſte. 
SLOOP (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that makes 
hort or coaſting voyages. 


or part afunder 


 SLOP (V.) to daub or wet any place or thing | 


by ſpilling water, Ke. on it. 
SLOPE (V.) to lean from an upright or per- 
pendicular line, as the fide of an hill, &c. 
SLO'/PPY (A.) wet, foul, dirty, full of pud- 
dles or flops, 
SLOPS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phy fical 
compoſitions or potions ; and ſometimes for 
any meſs of mixed liquors ; alſo cloathing for 
ſeamen, &e. | 
SLOT (S.) among Hux!ſmen, is the mark or 
print adeer's foot makes in the ground. 
SLO TH or SLO'THFULNESS (S.) that ſlug- 
giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that renders 
a perſon unwilling to aft, ftir, or do any 
thing; idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. 
SLO'THFUL (A.) heavy, idle, lazy, unwil- 
ling to act, ftir, or do any thing. 
SLOUCH (S.) a flovenly, undecent, unman- 
nerly fellow. 
SLOUCH (V.) to go or move along in a rude 
aukward, undecent, ill-dreſſed, flovenly 
manner. 72 
SLO VEN (S.) an ill · dreſſed, naſty, careleſs, 
dirty fellow 


SLO'VENLINESS (s.) careleſſneſs in beha- 
viour or attire, negligence or dirtineſs in 
perſon or dreſs. 


| SLOUGH (s.) a thick, deep, muddy, quagey | 


place; alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake; or the 
" Infide or pithy part of the horn of an ox, 
bull, or cow, &c. uſed frequently to ſtrengthen 
- the banks or fences of fields, &c. 
SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo 
cautious, or long before a perſon comes to a 
' final reſolution. | 8 
SLOW'NESS (S.) tediouſneſs, cautiouſneſs, re- 
ſervedneſs, ſtatelineſs, &c. 
SLU'BBER (V.) to hurry, or do a thing flo- 


: y over. 
SLUCE or SLUICE (s.) a vent or drain for 
water, whereby it may be let in or out of 
; lands, ponds, &c, 
SLUG (S.) a 'dew-ſnail that has no ſhell ; alſo 
a a long piece of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out of a gun; alſoaſhip or boat that is more 
fit for carrying large quantities of heavy goods 
than ſailing, it moving but very ſlowly, 


Nothful fellow. 
SLU/GGISH (A.) dull or beavy of motion, 
lay. droniſh, &c. 
SLU MBER (V.) to ſieep ĩmperfectly, to doze, 
or take ſhort nape, &c. 
SLUMP (v.) to ſlip, or fall down 


or into any 


S ME. 


SLUNK (A.) gotten or ſtolen away privatef 1 - 
| _ alſo caſt or brought forth before thy 1 91 
time. | 
SLUR (v.) to daub, ſmear, or obliterxte wt fi 5 
writing ; alſo to give -a'perſon an ill name Tr 
or character, to hurt his reputation; alſo to 1 
play many notes upon a mufical inſtrument TT 
with one drawing of the bow, &ec, Go 
; SLUR (S.) a daubing or obſcuring wet writing; & 
alſo a mark in mufick made over the heads 7 
of ſeveral notes, to denote that ſo many x *ME 
are contained under it are to be ſounded with SM 
one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c, thi 
SLUT (S.) a woman that is careleſs, dirty, sul 
and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dreſſing the C 
victuals, &c. | SMT 
SLU'TTISH (A.) nafty, dirty, and car. the 
leſs in cookery, or other parts of huuſe. def 
wifery. WT 
SLY (A )erafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, w. fer 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity to * 
do miſehief. 4ho 
SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, defire, or long- call 
ing for any thing; alſo an introduction into mi 
any art, ſcience, cr buſineſs; alſo the noi MT; 
that eager amorous Kiſſing with the lip neſt 
makes. TY: 3 M! 
SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a long wit 
whip, or with the lips in kiſſing, &c. fort 
| SMALL (A.) little in fize, bull, or ſtatutt, SMI! 
or few in number. clint 
SMALL-CRA/FT (S.) in Fiſbing, is any thing this 
uſes to eatch the fiſh with; alſo any ſort d uo 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c. wean 
SMALL-PO/X (S.) a diſeaſe almoſt epidemi- with 
cal in Erglaxd, that ariſes in a great number WW £100 
| - of puſtles in the ſkin, filled with a white 4 
purulent matter, and which very frequent with 
leaves pits or dents in the face, hands, &. SMOK 
SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by painters wate 
and others ' alſo blue enamel. : iſſue: 
SMARA'/GDUS (S.) an emerald or precious A a 
ſtone of a curious, tranſparent, green co- Ok 
lour. - pour. 
"SM A'RDEN (S.) an ancient town in Nu, ſmok 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; di. ſume 
tant from London 21 computed, and 25 mea· throu 
ſured miles. | ; mout! 
SMART (V.) to have an acute pain, oc tentio 
Goned by a cut or prick in any part of the BY SMO K 
body, or _ very ſharp liquor's being &, t 
+ poured into the eyes, &c. ; MOK 
SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſk ; ade I from 
piercing, ſtrong, &c. is full 
SM A/RTNESS(S.) readineſs,quickne6,biilk- WF £1400 
neſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, ce. the 
SMATCH or SMA/TTERING (s.) a {mall 
taſte, knowledge, or flight kill in a 
thing. TE. ; 
SMA'TTERER (s.) one that has a flight c 
ſuperficial knowledge of things. 
SMEAR (V.) to daub or ſpread greale, an, 
&c, over any thing. £9 . 
SMELL (v.) toreceive and diſtinguiſn 3 ling 


| 
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SMCOTH (A.) mild, pleaſant-tafted, plain, 
Se 1 SNA/PPERS (S.) waſpiſh perſons that anfwer 


SMO 
Idos odours that ſeveral bodies emit, thro' | 
the noſtrils. : 

SME!LLING (S.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 
body which by the noftrils perceives and diſ- 
tinguiſhes the various odours of flowers, &c. | 

$MELT (S.) a curious ſmall river-fiſh, very 
much valued 'by moſt people, 

MELT (V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from the 
eroſs, &c. by the aſſiſtance of fire in a fur- 
nace, &c. 

SMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly. 

SMI'CKET (S.) a woman's ſhift or ſmock, or 


MILE (V.) to look pieaſantly, to begin to 
laugh, &c. | 

SMITE (V.) to ſtrike, beat, or hit; and in 
the Scripture Language, frequently means to 
deſtroy, overthrow or kill. 

MTH (S.) any artificer that works with a 
forge and hammer, dc. whether it be in 
iron, filver, &c. but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that work in iron only, who are uſually 
called black ſmiths; the others are called gold- - 
fmiths, filver-ſmirhs, copper-ſmiths, xc. 

SMITHERY (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 
neſs of a ſmith. + 

$MPTHY (S.) the office or ſhop furniſhed | 
with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 

' for the execution of ſmiths work, 

SMITTEN (A. ) affected, ftruck, ſtrongly in- 
clined to, or made in love with a perſon or 

hig. i} 

Mock (S.) the linen garment that a woman 
wears next her ſkin, and that covers her 
whole body, | 

$MOCK-FAC'D (A.) a man or boy with an 
effeminate or womanith look, ſmooth, and 
without a beard, &c. 

SMOKE (S.) a humid vapour, exhaled from 
water or other moiſt things ; alſo that which | 
iſſues from all green combuſtibles, and ſuch | 
as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 

SMOKE (V.) to emit a humid fteam or va- 
pour; alſo to blacken copper plates with the 
ſmoke of a candle, torch, &c. alſo to con- | 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through a tube, and ventiag it at a perſon's. 
mouth; alſo to get a hint of a perſon's in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his deſigns &c. 

$MO'KINESS (S.) the condition of a room, 
&c, that is trou with ſmoke. 

MOK (A. ) troubled with the fumes arifing 
from the firing made uſe of in any thing that 
8 full of ſmoke, 

SMOOTH (v.) to-plane, poliſh, or take off ' 
the harſnneſs or - irregularities of Iiqucrs, 
boards, ftones, &c. | 


* 


even, well - poliſned, c. 0 
MOTHER (S.) to ſtifle, ſuffocate, or ſtop 

perſon's breath; alſo to conceal or hide a 

perſon's faults, &c. | A 
MOTHER (s.) a great fome or ſmoke arl- 
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that linen garment ſhe wears next her ſkin. | 
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SMUG (A.) nice, clean, neat, ſpruce, well. 


dreſſed, &c. | | 

Jo fmiy up, to dreſs up very nete, 
or ſprucely, in order to look agreeable in the 
eyes of every beholder, Po oe 

SMU'/GGLE (V.) to run goods out of à ſhiy 
clandeſtinely, without pay ng the duty the 
government has appointed; to do any thing 
ſecretly or unjuſt-fiably, c. alſo to kiſs 4 
girl in a corner, &c, * 3: 1 

SMU'GGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of © 
carrying or exporting prohibited goods out -- 
of, and bringing ſuch into a nation; and 2 
alſo that brings a-ſhore from aboard a 
ſhip, that are allowed, without paying the 
duties or cuſtoms appointed. | x, 

SMUT (V.) to daub or {mear any thing aver _ - 
with ſoot, greaſe, &c. 6-42 5h$. «> 

SMUT (S.) any dirt or black matter, eſpeci- 
ally ſoot in a chimney, burnt cork, &e, alſo 
a diſeaſe in corn ; alſo obſcene diſcourſe.  ? 

SMU'TTINESS (S.) dirtineſs or ſootineſs, &c, 
alſo bawdy or obſcene talk or diſcourſe, - 

SMU'TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 

wo, &c, alſo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene + 

talk. © ; | -l 

SNACK (S.) a thare, part er proportion . . 

any thing, wherein divers perſans are o © 

cerned. 2 | 
To go Snacks, to be partner in, encouraget, . 
promoter, or forwarder of any thing. 

SSN A/FFLE (S.) a particular ſort of bit for the 
mouth of a ſaddle-horſe. 

SNAG (S.) a tooth thatRands out alittle long- 
er than the reſt g alſo a techy, waſpiſh 
perſon. ' N 5 : 

SNA/GGY (A.) techy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, 
quarrelſome, &c. = 

SNAIL (S.) a reptile that breeds in gardens, 
with a ſhell or houſe on its back, of a ſlimy 
nature, and without bones, ſaid to be very 
good, when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons, N a 

SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 
ſaid not to be venomous, & c. 

SNAP fs.) a ſudden noiſe made by ftriking 
one's fingers together when wet, as the bar- 
bers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &c. alſo a 
ſmall piece of meat or victuala. 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer croſly, 
to make a noiſe by ftriking the fingers toge- 
ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, &c. 
alſo to 9 in the manner of a 
drum, as children do with bits of broad, 
ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c. 

SNAP-DR A/GON (S.) a Chriffmas gambol or 
innocent ſport made by putting plumbs into 
brandy, &c. and ſetting it on fire, to ſnatch 

them out and eat them. 


crolly or peeviſhly, &c. alſo play things for 
children, made of bone, or bits of broad, 
thin, hard wood to put between their fin- 
gers, and to make a noiſe like a drum, &c. 


king from the burning of wet ſtraw, &c. 1 


- 


„ 


+ 


„En SNA/PPISH 


'SNO 

SNA/PPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, ſurly, angry, 
crabbed, ill-natured, &c. 

SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 
catch birds, hares, rabbets, men, &c. in, to 

rejudice them, 

SNARE (V.) to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
difficulty, to lay baits for an innocent perſon 
to be made guilty of a miſdemeanour. 


SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like an | 


angry dog; aiſo to ſpeak ſnappithly, angrily, 
or finding of faults, &c, 


SNATCH (V.) tojerk or catch any thing haſ- 


tily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, &c, 

SNA'TCH-BLOCK (S.) in a Ship, is a great 
block with a ihiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of the cheeks, by which a rope 

zs reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle, as at the ends; it is commonly 
faſtened to the m:in-maſt with a firap, and 
uſed for the winding tackle. 

SNA'THE or SNAITHE (S.) in the W:f-R:d- 
ing of Yorkſhire, a ſmall town, fituate oa the 
river Culder, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day, diſtant from London 136 computed, and 
175 meaſured miles. 


SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or | 


privately like one aſhamed of what he is 


doing; alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 


vetous, mean-ipirited way or manner, 


SNEA'KING (A.) poor or mean-ſpirited, un- 


generous, nizgardly, &c, 


SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornful or deſpite- 


ful manner, lily or fooliſhly, c. 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf by words or looks. 
SNEEZ (V.) to make a noiſe at the mouth 
and noſe, by reaſon of a convulſive diſorder 
in the muſcles of the breaſt, noſe, &c, 
SNE'TSHAM or SWE'/TISHAM S. )in Nor- 
Folk, a ſmall town, fituate upon the riſe of 
the little river Ingol, formerly famous for the 


Jarge herds of neat cattle that was fed in and 
near it ; its market is weekly on Friday; 


diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. 
SNICKER or SN7GGER (V.) to laugh or 


giggle wantonly, fooliſhly, contemptuouſiy, 
or by way of game or ſport at another's 


misfortunes. 

SNIP (V.) to cut a lit in, or a piece off from 
ſomething with ſciſſars, ſhears, &c. 

SNIP (8.) a ſmail piece or bit cut off from a 
whole loaf, piece, garment, &c. 

SNIPE (S.) a ſmall eatable bird or fowl, 

SNI'VEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharged 


at the note, that thick, Nimy matter calied 


ſnot. 
SNVVELLIiNGox SNF'VELLY (A. ) ſnotty- 


noſed, mean ſpirited, poor, little, not done 


to perfect ion. 
SNORE or SNOAR (V.) ta make a noiſe 
through the mouth or noſe when aſleep. 


SNORT (J.) to ſtart and make a noiſe like a 


hotſe that is frightued. 


SNOT (S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or | 


excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, 


 SOA/RING (S.) actual mounting up in the ait 


n 

SNO'TTY (A.) daubed or with ſuot 
alſo mean - ſpirited, ſneaking} &c. | 

SNOUT (S.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hoy, 

SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the aj 
by moiſture and cold, and expreſſed to ou 
view in broad, thin flakes, of ice, of 28 
exceeding white colour, and porous ſub. 
ſtance, GL 

SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſnow, con. 
gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of a very 
white colour. 

SNO'WY (A. ) full of ſnow, or ſomething relz. 
ting, belonging, or like to ſnow. 

SNUB (V.) to brow-beat, check, huff, fal 
fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſon, 

SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as it wer 
wrapped up in one's ſelf, without regt 
ing perſons or things that may be in thy 
way, &c. 

SNUFF (S.) any ſort of powder taken up tle 
noſe; and now principally made of tg. 
bacco. c 

To take Snuff, to ſnuff or draw up ay 
ſort of powder, &c. at the noſe ; alſo tu be 
affronted with what another perſon fays d 
does, | 

SNU'FF-BOX (S.) a modiſh toy made of 
gold, filver, &c. to contain and carry ſauf 


in. | 

SNU'FF-DISH (S.) an inſtrument to contain, 
put or lay a pair of ſnuffers in. 

SNU'/FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to trim a can. 
dle, lamp, &c. with, to make them bum 
the clearer, &c. 

SNU'FFISH or SNU FFV (A.) daubed or 
ſmeared with ſnuff; alſo one that is ſoon 
angry, or takes offence at what anothers ſay 
or does. 

SNU'FFLE (V.) to make a noiſe in the head, or 
thro' the noſe, to ſpeak imperfectly, &c. 
SNU'FFLING (S.) ſpeaking thro' the nol, 
breathing, or making a rattling noiſe in the 

head, or thro' the noſe, 

SNUG (A.) hid, concealed, ſecreted, cloſect 
ſafe, out of danger, &c, ; 

SNU!GGLE(V.)torun the noſe into another's 
boſom, as a child does into its nurſe's ; to 
kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &c. 

SO (Part.) thus, in like manner, very fine 

| O 1 rare, &c. 

SOAK or SOKE (V.) to ſteep or immerge a 
thing in liquor, in order to have it thorough- 
ly impregnated, gc. 

SOAP or SOPE (S.) an cxceeding uſeful com- 
modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhes, ol, 

' &c, uſeful to waſh linen, &c. of whic 
there are various ſorts, adapted to 
uſes, &c. 5 

SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like a bird, 0 

have lofty and ambitious thoughts, &. 


like birds; 
ambitiouſly, &c, 

SOB (V.) to "expreſs the ſorrow x the 6 
thing, &c- 
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SOD | 
BRING (S.) a fighing or making a noiſe, | 
by crying and exprefling the inward temper 
of the mind, by convulfive fetching and 

emitting the breath, &e. 

30 BER (A.) ſedate, thoughtful, in one's right 
mind, and regular way of thinking, no ways 
intoxicated with ſpirituous liquors; &c. 

$0'BERNESS or SOBRVETY (S.) prudence, 
gtavity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 

in eating, and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 

O CAGE (S.) an inferior tenure of lands, 
whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 
huſbandry to the lord, for which the feoffee 
mall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beaſts, &c, for the mainte- | 
nance and advancement of till &c, 

$0/CAGER or SO'KEMAN IS.) one who 
holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
plowing his lord's lands at his own proper 
charge, inſtead of paying rent. 

S0 CIABLE or SO'CIAL (A,) proper or fit 
for, or delighting in company, &c, 

$O0CVETY (S.) a collective body of perſons 


ſtraints for the better carrying on of ſome 
publick affairs, buſineſs, or trade; and this 
is either univerſal to a nation or people, 
conſidered or taken collectively as one com- 
mon ſociety, or particularly of a few perſons, 
united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 
the improvement of arts and ſciences, &c. 
ſo as the Royal Society, Sc. * | 
SOCUNIAL (S.) one that is an abettor, fol- 
lower, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
nions of Fauſtus Socinus, who is ſaid to af- 
Arm, that 2 Chriſt was a mere man, and 
had no exiſtence before Mary, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a diſtinct perſon, and that 
the Father only was God, and that the name 
of God given in the ſcripture to Jeſus Chriſt 
means only that the Father had given him a 
ſovereign power over all creatures, for which 
reaſon, men and angels ought to adore him; 
he denied the redemption of Chriſt, affirm- 
ing, that he died only to give mankind a 
pattern of heroick virtue, and to ſeal his 
doctrine with his death; original fin, grace, 
and predeſtination, he reckoned as mere 
chimeras, &c, 
SOCYNIANISM (S.) the religious dectrines 
of the Socinians. 

SOCK (S.) ſomething to put at the bottom of 
the feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 
$0'CKET (S.) that part of a candleſtick that 

contains the candle, or any other thing for a 
like purpoſe, 
SOD (S.) a green, heathy ſort of turf that is 


pared off, to be laid down on ſome other | 


place, &c, 
SO'DDEN (A.) ſteeped, or ſoaked in liquor, 
ſtewed or boiled, or made ſoft by liquor, &c. 
SO/DOMITE (S.) one who commits, or is 
guilty of the unnatural fin of ſodomy. 
SODOMUTFICAL{( A.)pertaiging or belonging 
to the act of fodomy, 


united together under proper laws or re- | 


SOL 


SO/DOMY (s.) the unnatural coupling of one 
man with another, &. ; 

SO/FFA (S.) a ſort of bench or couch uſed a- 
mong the Turks, c. raiſed at a proper diſ- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
bey, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets, &e. and in this manner to look out 
of the windows, and ſee what paſſes, 

SO'FFEES (S.) a ſect among the Turks, who 
paſs for a ſort of Puritans, or over-religious 
perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreets 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their heads, that notice may be taken of their 
ſceming devotion ; and when they ſpeale it 
is only two words; as, God is great, God 
protect, God is pure, God ſave, S&W. 

SO'FIT (S.) in Arebitecture, is the eaves of the 
corona of the capital of a column; alſo any 
platform or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
flying cornices, the ſquares or copartments 
whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paint- 
ing, &c. | 

SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to the touch; alſo 
weak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, &c. 

Soft-Bodies, ſuch as by a gentle preſſure 

yield or give way, and loſe their priſtine 

form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c. 

SO'FTA'S (S.) Turkiſh canons or beneficiaries 
who have a good yearlyallowance for ſaying 
a religious office for the dead at the tombs of 
the ſultans, &c, IE 

SO'FTEN (V.) to render or make pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or any other 
means; alſo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an angry 
perſon ; alſo to break off the edges of co- 
lours in painting, by blending or mixing 
them inſenſibly together. | 

SO'FTISH (A.) inclining to be ſoft or pliant 
to the touch; alſo filly, fooliſh, weak, &c. 

SOHO! (Part.) ſtop, ſtay, hearken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c, 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country or 
nation to which a regard is particularly had, 
as to its natural ſituation of heat, cold, 
c. | 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &c. ground 
for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to dirt, ſpoil, 
.or render good for nothing. 

SO'JOURN (V.) to live, continue,. abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place. "EY 

SOL(S.) the Latin name for the Sun; and with 
the Chymi/ts is uſed for gold, and marked O; 
with the Herald, it is the golden colour ine 
the coats of ſovereign princes; in Mafich, it 
is the contracted name of ſeveral notes in the 
ſcale or gamut, ſuch as G. ſol re, &c. D. la 
ſol re, &c. among the French, it is the name 

* of a ſhilling, or 12 deniers. 

SO/LACE (S.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, ſatis- 
faction, delight, &c. 

SO'LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 
comfort and ſatisfaction, in the uſe or con- 
templation of any thing, - 


Ccc 4 SO'LAR 


SOL 


SOLAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating |' 


to the ſun. | 
Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 
ſpent by the ſun's going through one ſign, 
or a wo part of the Zodiack. | 
Solar Syſtem, in Afronomy, is that order or 
| Fuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeſtial bodies, 
hic 


h move round the ſun as the center of 


their motion, 
Solar Year, is that ſpace of time in which 
the ſun returns again to the ſame equinoc- 


tial or ſolſtitial point, which is about 365 


days, 5 hours, and 50 minutes, 
$OLA/RES called alſo Cbamſi, a people of 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries, 
thus called, upon account of their being 
ſuppoſed to worſhip the Sun; they have no 
churches, but meet in under-ground places, 
and far from any city, where they practiſe 
and perform their religious worſhip ſo ſe- 
cretly, that ĩt was never yet diſcovered, not 
by even thoſe who from among them were 
converted to the Chriſtian fa:th, for fear of 
being murdered, according to the fixed re- 
ſolution of the others, of being the death of 
thoſe who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 
erets of their religion. The grand ſeignior's 
daſſa's not obſerving any external acts of 
devotion that they performed, ordered that 
they ſhould declare themſelves, that they 
might judge whether their ſect might be to- 
lerated in the Turk// empire; upon which 
they joined the Suriam, or Facobites, but 
without obliging themſelves to the practices 
of Chriſtianity, and ſtill continuing their 
private aſſemblies. 

S0 LD ER or SOQ'DDER (S.) a compoſition 
made uſe of by plumbers, &c. to join wa- 
ter- pipes, &c. of a very binding, ſticking 
nature. 

50/LDER or SO DD ER (V.) to join, cement, 
faſten, or cloſe together with ſolder. 

SO'LDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ployment, for which he receives a certain 
ſum, ſalary, or reward, and wears the cloaths 
or livery of a ſtate, king, or prince, &c. 

SO/LDIERY (S.) the regular troops of a ſtate, 
king, or prince, that are kept jn pay, and 
cloathed at their expence, | 

SOLE (A,) one perſon, place, or thing. 

SOLE (s.) the under or bottom part ot the foot 
upon which we walk or tread. | 

SO'LECISM 65 an impropriety in ſpeech, 
talking of nonſenſe, &c. 

SO'LEMN (A.) any thing done or performed 
with reverence, majeſty, decorum, forma- 
lity, &c. : 
SO'LEMNESS (S.) awfulneſs, reverence, de- 

. cency, due order, and regularity, 

SOLE'MNITY (S.) the grave and gecent per- 
formance of any religious ceremony; alſo 
the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publick 
— or annual celebration of a publick feſ- 
tival, 

SOLEMNIZ A“ TION or SO'LEMNIZING 
S.) the actual performance of a momentous 


Or 


155 . 
affair, either civil or religious, with ot i 
all its decent ceremonies. 


SO'LEMNIZE (V.) to perform or do any thing 


in or with its proper ceremonies and forma. 
lities, whether religious or civil, ſuch az the 
celebrating a prince's birth day, obſerving x 
publick faſt, &c. 

SOLE-TE'NANT (S.) in Law, is a man or 
woman who holds lands in his or her own 
right, | 

SOL-FA-ING (S.) the art and act of finging 
a tune by the contracted names of the notes 
in which it is compoſed, calling them ſol, l, 
mi, fa, &c. : 

SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, preſs, importune, 
beg, pray, deſire; alſo to follow or proſecute 
an affair or bufineſs very earneſtly, &c, 

SOLVCITANTS (S.) in the Churth of Rome, 
are thoſe confeſſors who tempt or ſolicit 
their penitents to any indecent or ſcandz- 
lous practice, againſt whom divers bulls have 
been publiſhed by ſundry popes, and eſpeci- 
ally by Gregory XV. which extends itſelf to 
all the churches of that communion, and 
appoints, that thoſe who are convicted of 
any crime of this kind, ſhould not only un. 
dergo the vſyal penance, but be ſent to the 
gallies for five or ſeven years, and ſometimes | 
impriſoned for life; and if the offence #3 
very notorious, the inquiſitors might deliver 

. them over to the ſecular magiſtrate ; they 
are to be ſuſpended forever from hearing con- 
ſeſſions, and to be deprived. of their bene. 
fices and dignities, &c. 

SOQLICITA/TION (S.) a begging, praying, or 
earneftly entreating, &c. 

SQLVCITORorSQLICITOUR(S. )one who 
manages or goes about or after the bufinelz 
or affairs of another either in law, equity, 
or common matters. 

SOLVCIFOVUS (A.)] very prefling, defirous, 
anxious or earneſt, 

SOLVCITOUSNESS or SOLV/CITUDE ($.) 
anxiety, carefulneſs, earneſtneſs, &c. 

SOLID (A.) when applied to Diſcourſe or Rea: 
ſoning, means ſtrong, nervous, proper, and 
convincing upon the occafion, &c. when to 
Things, it means thoſe that have no cavities, 
or vifible openings, &c. ſuch as are maſſy, 
hard, compact, ſtrong, &c. alſo a perſon of 
a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour. 

Solid Angle, in Geometry, is the point 
where thiee planes terminate, interſect, of 
meet. 5 

Solid Number, in Arithmetich, is any num- 
ber that is the reſult of two multiplications, 
as 20 may be of z, by 4, by 5, &c. : 

Solid Problem, among the Geometers, 18 


that that cannot be ſolved but by the'inter- 
ſe&ion of a circle and conick ſection, or the 
interſection of two conick ſections. 
SO'LID (S.) in Geometry, is any thing that has 
the three dimenſions of length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, and whoſe bounds or limits are 
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50 LIDs (S.) are all bodies that have the three 


SOL. 

WLIDNESS or SOLYDITY (S.) ſometimes | 
means only the natural maſſiveneſs, cloſeneſs, 
or firmneſs of tone, timber, &c. ſometimes 
the judicious conſideration of a learned or 
viſe man upon a buſineſs of importance, 
and the ſage advice reſulting therefrom, &c. 
ſometimes that natural property of all bo- 
dies that excludes any others from occupying 
the ſame ſpace ſo long as they are inir ; alſo 
that property in ſome bodies called fixity, or 
the direct oppoſite to fluidity ; and ſome- 
times it means the quantity of ſpace that any 
bodies take up to exiſt in. 


dimenſions 3 and among the Ceometrjcians, 
thoſe that are terminated by regular planes, 
are called regular ſo/ids, ſuch as the tetrahe- 
dron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecabe- 


all the continuous and continent parts of the 
body ſolids, : 


faith only, without works, is neceſſary to 
falvation, | 

ol LOOX (S.) a ſhort dialogue, ejacula- 
tion, or diſcourſe that a man has or holds 
with himſelf. 

$OLITARINESS(S. )loneſomeneſs, quietneſs, 
retiredneſs, &c. | 

VLITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
free from company or diſturbance, 

$OLITAURPLIA(S.) feaſts inſtituted at Rome 
in honour of Mart, to whom was offered a 
bull, a ram, and a boar, after they had been 
led thrice round the army that was then 
ranged in battle array, in order to purify 
them by theſe ſacrifices ; they were alſo uſed 
upon private occaſions, and led round the 
ground, fields, & e. to preſerve them from 
ſtorms, tempeſts, &c. 8 

WLITUDE (S.) a quiet, retired fort of life; 
alſo a wild deſert, or uninhabited place. 

90'LO (S.) ſomething fingle or alone; but in 
Myfick, it properly fignifies thoſe compofi- 
tions where there is but one ſingle upper in- 
ſtrument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be 
very pleaſant, even without the accompani- 
ment of a baſs, as are Corelli's ſolo's, &c. 


50 LSTIcE (s,) in Afronomy, is that time of | 


the year, when the ſun entering the tropical 
points, is got fartheſt from the equator, 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re- 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently 
to be at a ſtand for ſome days, being moved 
in the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 
but perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; 
of theſe ſo/fices there are annually two, the 
one called the æſtival or ſummer ſolſtice, when 
the ſun enters Cancer, about the 229 of Func, 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt 
night ; and the hyemal, or winter ſolſtice, 
about the 22d of December, when the fun 
enters Capricorn, when the nights are the 
longeſt, and the days ſhorteſt ; but this is 
dul, in theſe northern regions, for under 


dron, and icofihedron ; the Anatomifts, call | 


$OLIFI/DIANS (S.) a ſect that maintain, that | 


SOM 
the equator there is no variation, but a con- 
tinual equinox ; and in the ſouthern parts of 
the world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, 
and Cancer the longeſt night. £2 

SOLSTUTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the ſolſtice, 

SO'LVABLE (A. ) any queſtion or propoſition, 
that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 

ſtrated; alſo a perſon whoſe circumſtances 
are ſufficient to pay his debts, &c. 

SO!/LUBLE (A.) medicines, that are 
opening or looſening nature. 

SOLVE (V.) to anſwer, explain, demonſtrate, 

; reſolve, or decide. 

SO'/LVENT(S.) inchymiſtry, is any menſtruum, 
or corroſive liquor that is capable of diſſolving 
bodies put therein, 

SOLU!TION (S.) anſwering or explaining of 
difficult queſtions ; alſo the diſſolving, melt- 
ing or rendering a ſolid body fluid, 

SO'LUTIVE (A.) of a melting, diſſolving or 
looſening nature or quality, as water to ſu- 
gar, gum, glue, &c. | 

SOME (Part.) a part of the whole, which may 
be few or many, according as the whole 

number is, 

SO'MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 
ſpacious country, having the Sewern ſea beat- 
ing updn the north ſide of it, the ſouth bound- 
ed by part of Devon and Dorſe:/bire, the welt 
| with Devonſhire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
Wiltfhireand e ; is from Brackley 
near Fronie Sehoood eaſtward, to Ouſe in the 
weſt, 55 miles in breadth ; from Parſbut- 
point north, to Chard ſouthward, about 40 
miles z the whole circumference being 204, 
miles; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable z but theſe inconveniences are ſuſh- 
ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
ſorts of grain, paſture, &c. ſo that for plenty 
of corn and cattle they can challenge all its 
neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal-mines and lead-mines ; the 
rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 
river Avon near Briſtel, yields a fine ſtone, 
that in appearance is but litte inferior to In- 
dian diamonds, commonly called Brifto/-. 
ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and 
are either quadrangular or ſexangular; ſome 
imagine they are cryſtal, but others ſay they 
are only the 'fluores of thoſe minerals that 
are near them, and are uſed as a flux for- the 
metal; this county contains the cities of 
Bath, Welli, and Briſſol; the firſt is extra- 
vagantly increaſed of late years, upon ac- 
count of vaſt numbers of people coming from 
all parts to bathe in, and drink the medicinal 
waters; and the laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
of foreign trade; this county ſends 18 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 30 towns, and 385 
pariſhes ; it is divided into 43 hundreds, in 


of an 


— 


— 
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| | which 


' $0'METHING or SOMEWHAT (part.) is 


SO'NNET (S.) a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to | 


© $00T (s. 


$00. 


which are computed 45,000 houſes, contain- | 
ing about 268,000 inhabitants. 
SO'MERTON (S.) in Somerſerſbire, is a large 
and well- built town, that has a great market 
weekly on Monday ; diſtantfrom London 105 
computed, and 129 meaſured miles. 


indefinitely being of any fort or kind, 
SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain wndetermi- 
ned place, or part of ſpace. 
SO'ME-WHILE (Part.) ſome time paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. 
SOMNUFEROUS or SOMNTFICE (A.) of 
' a Neepy nature, ſomething that cauſes or in- 
elines to ſle2p, &c. | 
SO'MNUS (S.) ſleep, is that natural cloſing of 
the pores of the brain after labour, watch- 
ing, Kc. that refreſhes and recruits the fa- 
culties ; it was eſteemed a god by the an- 
cient heathens, born of Erebus and Night, 
and the brother of Death; he is ſometimes 
called the happy king of gods and men, and 
the great foreteller of things to come, be- 
cauſe God often reveals to men, while they 
are aſleep, future things; the pcers have 
wracked their inventien to deſcribe him and 
his palace, eſpecially Ouid and Yirgid, | 
SON (S.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 


to whom he ſtands related; and if the father | 


and mother ace not married according to the 
allowance or appointment of the ſtate where 
they live, he is called an illegitimate or na- 
tural ſon ; but if they are married, he is 
called the legitimate for of ſuch parents, 
SONA'TA (S.) among the N is a 
piece or compoſition of muſick in various 
parts, to be performed by inftruments only, 
SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words either in 
| proſe or verſe ſet to muſiek, in order to be 
ſung or ſounded with or by the voice. 


SO'NGSTER (S.) one that performs muſical | 


compoſitions with the voice, or fings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted. 
SO'NNA (S.) among the Mabomedans, is a 
book of traditions, in which the true muſ- 
ſul- men are required to believe. a 


ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love ſongs. 
SO'NORQOPS (A.) ſounding, or that is capa- 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 
eſpecially thoſe p:oper for muſical diftinc- | 
tions. OK 
SO'NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſon ſtands 
in to his parents. | 
SOON (Part.) early, in a little time, very 
uickly, or ſhortly, &c. | 1 
SOUP or SOUP (S.) a ſtrong broth or pottage 
impregnated with the juice or gravy of meat, 
herbs, ſpxes, &c, 
\ that part of ſmoak or matter that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 
denſes and ticks to the ſides of chimnies, or 
to the diſhes, æc. that are put over the fire 
of lamps, &c. 


SOOTH (v.) to humour, pleaſe, comply with, | 


&c. 
{1 SOO'THSAYINGor SOU'THSAYIN 


SOP 
SOO'THSAYERSor SOU!/THSAYFPRy$ 
by the antients called augurs, were ahnt 
pm that pretended to foretel future eveny 
y inſpecting the inſides of the ſacrifices;anq 
alſo by many ofher fallacious and ſuper 
Mtious ways, ſuch as the flying of birds, 


divinin 15 
E, or pretending to foretel future 
events, without immediate divine inſyin. 
tion, by the entrails of beaſts, flying of bird, 
blowing of winds, &c. 
SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, o 
ſmeared with ſoot. 
SOP (S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or impreg. 
m_ in, or with liquor, eſpecially breadin 
rink, or dripping from meat that is roafi 
at the fire, 2 „ 
SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, or immerge breal, 
c. in any liquid matter. 
SOPE or SOAP (V.) to daub or ſmear a 
thing with ſoap, in order to waſh, cleanſe 
or ſcour it very clean. 
SOPE or SOAP (S.) a compoſition made in di 
vers forms with oil, lime, pot-aſhes, &c. to 
waſh linen or woollen cloathg. 
S0 PHI (S.) the preſent name eb the kings df 
Perſia, bet this is not a ſuper- added name, 
as Pbaraob to the kings of Egypt, or Caſa 
do the Romanemperors, but ic is the name af 
the family, or rather the religion of Hal; 
for the deſcendants of Hali and Fatima the 
daughter of Mahomer, took to themſelves the 
name of Sophi; they founded a ſect callel 
Imonie, to explain the Alcoran, which is fol- 
lowed by the Perſians, and ſeveral of the 


ſelves, they never wear any ſilken tuft upon 

| their turbant, nor any thing wrought in 
gold or ſilver, their turbant being woollen 
only, and of a colour called in Arabich 

ſopbi. 

SO'PHISM (S.) a ſallacious reaſon, or one that 
only has an appearance, and not the reality dc 
truth. | 

SO'PHIST or SO'PHISTER (S.) a name that 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and after- 
wards to the rhetoricians, and afterwards to 
all perſons that excelled in any art or ſcience, 
whether oratory, law, hiſtory, or divinity, 
and alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdom were 

remarkable; but now it is uſually applied i 
ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal niceties on- 
ly, ſententious or frivolous meanings, delufive 
expreſſions, &c · a quibbler, or cunning hide 


+ of his real thoughts, opinions, and deſigns 


SOPHYSTICAL (A.) deceitful, pretending 
cunning, captious, &c. a 
SOPHI'STICATE (V.) to corrupt, mix, com- 
pound, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, c. 
SOPHISTICA/TION (s.) a ſpoiling, adults 
rating, debafing, or falfifying. CRY 
SO'PHISTRY (S.) an art to ſet aſide, blind, 
obſcure, or hinder the truth from appearny 


© Batter, or aſſent to any thing. | | 


either by making plaufible objections * 
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SOR 


« drefling vp fal hood ſo as to make it ap- 
like truth. 

I JHONI'ST/E (S.) a particular ſort of ma- 
aftcates among the Athenians, ſomewhat re- 
{mbling the cenfors of Rome, but not en- 
towed with ſo much power, but many more 
n number; their chief bufineſs was to in- 
ect in the manners, carriages, and behaviour 
of the youth of that city. 


fuch as cauſe or excite ſleep. 
30 PPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 
made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
xa toaſt in ale, wine, &c. af 
$ORBO'N (8) the firſt and moſt conſiderable 
college of the univerſity of Paris, founded 
in the reign of St. Lewis by Robert Sorbon, 
from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profeſſors there ; .fince 
which time, it has been very famous, par- 
ticularly for maintaining the rights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Gallican 
church, againſt the incroachments of the 
church of Rome. This univerſity conſiſts of 
four faculties, vix. divinity, the canon law, 
phyfick, and the liberal arts; it contains 63 
colleges, whereof the principal is the Sorbon, 
which was rebuilt at the expence of cardi- 
nal Rich/ieu, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 63 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorbon; 
thoſe who are received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be of 
the hoſpitality of the Sorbon, 
$0RBO/NIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paris, called the Sorbon. 
$ORCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that uſes or pretends to witcherafts, 
charms, &c. called alſo a wizard, conjurer, 
magician, enchanter, &c, if a man, or a 
witch, hag, &. if a woman. 
$O'RCERY (S. ) a real or pretended witchcraft, 
inchantment, or divination performed by the 
S aſſiſtance of the devil, &c. Ms 
O'RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low-ſpirited, nig- 
gardly, pitiful, ordinary &c, | 
$0'RDIDNESS (S.) filthineſs, baſeneſs, cove- 
touſneſs, c. | 
SORE (S.) any ſort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 
that excites pain; and with the Hunters, 


* the young one of the buck's breed in the 


fourth year, 


SORE (A. ) great, troubleſome, vehement, ter- 


nble, &c. x 

SO'REAGE (S.) in Falconry, is the firſt year 
of an hawk. 

S0 RE-HAWR (S.) is one that is juſt taken 
from the eyries till ſhe has mewed, or caſt 
her feathers. 

SO'REL or SO'RREL (S.) a pleafant, tart fort 
of ſallad herb; alſo in Hunting, a young one 
of the bucks breed of the third year; alſo 


oN ER Os (A.) fleepy medicines, or | 
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SOU 

SO'RENESS (S.) the painful condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo the vehemency or great- 
nefs of any trouble or affliction. d 

SO'RING (S.) among the the Hunters, is the 
footing of a hare in the open field. 

SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly; 

alſo wickedly, cheatingly, knaviſhly, &c. 

SO'RROW (S.) grief, affliction, or trouble of 
mind, ariſing from the ſenſe of having done 

ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomethin 
advantageous. | 

SO'RROW (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, be- 
wail, &c, either for the loſs of ſomething be- 
neficia}, or for the commiſſion of ſomething 
that ought not to have been done, &c. 

SO'RROWFUL (A.) mournful, afflicted, grie- 
ved, &c. 

SO'RROWFULNESS (S.) a ftate of grief, af- 
fliction and diſtreſs, &c. 

SO'RRY (A.) afflicted, grieved, concerned, 
troubled ; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, raſ- 
cally, &c. 8 . | 

SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 
faſhion, &c, of any thing. | 

SORT (V.) to arrange or diſtribute things in 

roper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. 

SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per- 
ſon, one that buries himſelf in liquor, &c. 
and thereby renders himſelf incapable of 
rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon from 
another, &c, | 

pede (A. ) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fooliſh, 

eepy, Kc. 

SO /TTISHNESS (S.) dullneſs, ftupidneſs, 
drunkenneſs, &c. | 

SOUCE (S.) a ſort of pickle for pork, macka- 
rel, &c. 

SOUCE (V.) to put in pickle ; alſo to throw 
or dip a perſon over head and ears in any 
liquid matter. | 

SO'UDAN or SO'LDAN (S.) a nameor title 
which the lieutenants general of the caliphs 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwards made themſelves ſo- 
vereigns ; Saladine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Egype, 
anno 1165, after having killed the caliph 
Caym. 

SOVEREIGN (S.) amonarch, or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingdom, 
fingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called 

an emperor, king, prince, &c. | 

SO'VEREIGN (A.) abſolute, without con- 
troul, ſupream, &c. alſo healing, beneficial, 
comfortable, &c. 

SO/'VEREIGNNESS or SO'VEREIGNTY 
(S.) the ftate or condition of a monarch,king, 
Ec. alſo the goodneſs or efficaciouſneſs, c. 
of a remedy, &c. 8 | : 

SOUGHT (A.) earneſtly looked for or after. 

SOUL (S.) when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 
tional, ſelf-conſcious, indiviſible being, that 
actuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


in. 


- 


a dark reddiſh colour among the Horſe-cour- | 


towards any thing he does, which is endued 
| | with - 


3 
be: 


„ 

| SOU 
with various faculties, by which it remem- 
bers, diſtinguiſhes, and performs whatever 
is done, &c. the Philoſephers ſay, that ani» 
mals and plants have a vegetative foul, or 
priaciple, by which it increaſes or diminiſhes 
in bulk, &c. 


SO LLESS (A.) dead, inaQtive, without life 


or motion, &c. alſo terrified, frighted, fo 
that a perſon has no power to act, move, or 
do any thing. 
SOUND (S.) a famous fircight between the 
Baltick ſea, and the German ocean, it reaches 


50 miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 


eaſt,and is about fifteen at its greateſt breadth, 
but between Eiſcnburg and Cronenburg is not 
above three miles over, by which means all 
ſhips that paſs to and fro are obliged to pay 
E the king of Denn art; allo that re- 
verberation or modulation of air that cauſes 
muſical or d:ſagreeable tones; and in Geo- 
graphy, is a ſtreight or inlet of the ſea be- 
| tween two capes or head- lands, that has no 
© paſſages through. 
SOUND (A.) whole, perſect, intire, in good 
health, '&c. alſo true, fincere, or right in 
a man's principles, &c. 
SOUND (V.) to blow a trompet, or French 
horn, to beat a drum, &c. alſo to fathom, 


ar try how deep a ſea, river, or other water | 


is; alſo to try cunningly, and at a diſtance, 
by artful queſtions, how a perſsn's inclina- 
: tions ſtand, &c, 
| SOU/NDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, perfectne i, in- 
tireneſs, diſcreetneſs, ſolidity, or deepneſs of 
judgment. 5 
SOUR (A.) in Liquor, is a quality ſometimes 
called eager, ſharp, tart, acid, &c. alfo 
crabbed, ſurly, or ill tempered | 
SOUR (V.) to make liquor ſharp, tart, acid, 
or eager, fit for vinegar, &c. alſo to ruffle, 
or diſcompoſe a perſon's mind, temper, or 
Ciſpoſition ; alſo to beat or abuſe a perſon. 
SOURCE (S.) the head, ſpring or fountain, 
origin, or beginning of any thing. ; 
SOUTH (S.) one of the four parts or quarters 
of the world, and is that oppoſice to the 
north, and which the ſun comes to at 12 of 
the clocle at noon. SY 
FSeutb wind, one that blows from the ſouth 
part of the world. 3 
 $SOU'THAM (S.) in Warwick/rre, a ſmall 
town, much note1 for the great quantity of 
cvder made there, has a weekly market on 
Monday, diftantfrom London 64 computed, 
and 76. meaſured miles, | 
SOUTHA/MPTON (S.) in Hampſoire, ſituate 
between two rivers, viz. the Teſe on the 
weſt-fide, and the Arie on the eaſt-fide ; it 
was burnt quite down by Ph:/p king of 
France, in the reign of Edzyard III. but jt 
Was preſently rebuilt and fortified with dou- 
ble ditches and ftrong walls, with battle- 
ments and watch-towers 3 it has alſo ſeven 
gates for an entrance; and K. Richard II. built 
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privileges granted to it, it grew might 
and throve much, but it.is now very muck 
reduced, having loſt its trade; it has loſt mop 
ol its principal inhabitants ; it is a borough, 
town, and county of itſelf, ſends two men. 
bers to parliament, and is governed by « 
mayor, bailitfs and burgeſſes, and has tw 
markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 62 computed, and 1 
meaſured miles. | 
SOU/THERLY or SOUTHERN (A.) ja. 
clining towards, or belonging to the ſouth, 
SOUTH-MOU!/LTON (S.) in Dovonſbire, is 
pretty good town, which has a large market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londy 
146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. 
$OUTH-PE”THERTON(S.) in Somerſetſoirs 
ſeated on the river Parrer, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lordi 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured miles, 
SOU'THWARK (S.) in Surrey, is the chief 
town in this county, and was ancienth 
diſtinct coporatiou in itf: lf, being governel 
& its own bailiffs, till Edward VI. gave it 
to the city of London, to which it is jo nel 
by Lenden-bridge : It contains a great many 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there ag 
in it Ix pariſhes ; it is about nine miles Jong, 
in (as it were) one continued ſtreet, viz, 
from Deptfrd. bridge to Vaux-ba!l; and in 
that part more immediately called th: Bo- 
rough, vix. from London-bridge to St.Georyt's 
church, about a mile broad, having many 
long ſtreets leading out of the main ireet, 
all fully inhabited; and nowithſtanding it 
is ſubject to the city of London, yet it has 
the power of holding courts within itſelf, and 
of electing two burgeſies to repreſent them 
In parliament. 
SOU'/THWELL (S.) an antient town in Mi. 
 tinghamphire, that has but one church, which 
is both parochial and collegiate, endowed with 
many privileges, and a ſmall market week]y 
on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 94 com; 
puted, and 114 meaſured miles. | 
SOU/THWOULD(S.) in SA, a town plez· 
ſantly ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea and the river Blithe, eſpecially at 
high tide, when it looks like an iſland; 3 
has a good bridge over the river, and drives 
a conſiderable trade in ſalt, beer, herringy, 
 &c, the bay commonly called Soꝛol- bay, i 
very commodious for anchorage, which occar 
\ ſions a great reſort of mariners to it, which 
contributes very much to its trade and com 
merce ; its market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from Londen $4 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles, : 
SOW (s.) a ſhe or female ſwine ; al o 2 great 
tub with two ears; and among the Miners, 
a great lump of melted metal, eſpecially 


Ul 


ron. is 
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_ © a flrong caſtle upon a high rais'd mount, to | 
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SPA 
i faſten cloth or garments together with | 
thread, ſilk, &c. | | 
ACE (S.) is ſometimes confideredabſolutely, 
and then it is that infinite extenſion, in which 
ill things exiſt ; ſametimes it means only ſo 
much as a particular body occupies ; and 
ſometimes barely the diſtance of length that 
is between any two bodies, &c. a 
PA/CIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, grand 
gardens or buildings, that take up or cccupy 
2 great deal of ground, &c. 
WADE (S.) a ſhovel or inſtrument uſed by 
gardeners to turn up the earth with, &c. 
whoſe bottom part is commonly made of, or 
covered with iron; alſo one of the four ſorts 
of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 


cards, 
PAGCURICAL or SPACI'RICE (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to chymiſtry. | 
Spagirick Art, chymiſtry, or the art of 
ting and extracting the purer parts of 
mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, and leav- þ 
ing the droſſy parts by themſelves, | 

PAGYRIST (S.) one that uſes, profeſſes, 
fudies, or practifes the art of chymiſtiy, a 
chymiſt. .  - 

Akts (S.) a fort of horſemen in the Turki/ f 
army, who are paid out of the grand ſeig- 
nior's treaſury, and poſſeſſs no lands as do 
the Zaim and Timariots; there are about 2 
or 15,000 of them in Europe, who are of 
two ſorts, the one called S:/atabra, or Hilab- 
dirs, that is, armed men with a yellow cor- 

det; the others, Spabi Ogianis, or ſervants |. 

"of the Saphir, who have a red ſcarf; theſe | 
march betere.their maſters, and are eſteemed | 
more than they, becauſe, in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 
tained their ground againſt the enemy; their 
arms are a lance in their hands, a ſcymetar 

by their fide, with bow and arrows; ſome 
of them wear coats of mail, and head-pieces f 

of the ſame colour with their ſcarfs, they 
not diſtinguiſhed into companies or regi- 
ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 
der than following their ſtandard. They are 
obliged to guard the grand ſeignior's and 
btime viſier's tents on horſeback, as are the 
Janixaries on foot. 

PALDING (S.) in Lincolnſbire-Level, almoſt 
encloſed with a navigable river, called Wel- 
land, having ſeveral veſſels, barges, &c. be- 
longing to it, which are principally employed 
in carrying coals and corn; it has a good 
weekly market on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londess 79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 

PALT or SPELT (S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
fone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
of metals, 

PAN (S.) the length that any perſon can 
meaſure with his fingers, ſtretched out to 
the utmoſt, which is commonly about nine 
Inches, 

PAN (v.) to meaſure any thing with the 
hand, by ſtretching out, or extending he | 


| 
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fingers, including the breadth. of the hand 

alſo. 5 5 

SpANCLE (V.) to glitter, thine, or dart - 
forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or 
ſuch as appear ſmall. ; 


SPANNGLED (A.) alorned, ornamented, or 


ſet off with ſmall round pieces of gold, ſilver, 
or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c, 
SPA/NGEES (S.) ſmall, round, bright pieces 
of gold, filver, copper, &c. that refleck or 
caſt forth a dazzling or ſhining light, 
SPANIEL (S.) a particular fort of hunting 
dog, for ſport, eſpecially in the water. 
SPA'NISH (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 
pertaining to the kingdom of Spain. 
SPANISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick- makers, &c, 
SPANK * to give a flap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. 8 


SPA'NKING (A. ) large, broad, ſtrong; alſo 


ſpruce, fine, jolly, &c. | 

SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood; alſo Muſ- 
covy glaſs ; alfo a white, ſhivery, ſhining 
ſtone, found in or near mines, eſpecially of 
lead ore. | | 

SPA'RABLES (S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the foals of firong ſhoes, made for plough- 
men, and other hard labouring men, on 
purpoſe to make them durable. 

SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 

not thick, fat, or bulky, &c. 

SPARE (V.) to ſave, lay by, forbear ; alſo 
to pardon or forgive acrime, &c, ' 

SPA'RENESS (S.) thinnefs, tallnefs, lcanneſs 
lankneſs, &c. | 


SPA'R-HAWK (S.) a fort ar ſpecies of hawk 


with ſhort wings. | 

SPA/R INGNESS(S. ) covetouſneſe, parſimony, 
over and above favingneſs, &c. ks 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire; 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, cr ſprightly beauiſk 
youth, . | 

SPA/RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 
rovs, &c. 

SPARKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks. 
of fire; alſo to be lively and briſk like bot- 
tled liquor in a glaſs ; to be ſhining or bril- 
liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA/RKLING (S.) caſting forth beams, &c. 
like diamonds, &c. | 

SPA'/RRING.(S.) the fighting or ſtrik ing of a 
cock with his heels or ſpurs. * 

SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, ane 
by the hieroglyphick writers and painters, 
is made uſe of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 


year, | | 
SPASMA/TICK (A.) afflicted, grieved; or 
troudled with the cramp, © 

SPASMO/DICA (S.) medicines prepared to 

ive relief in the cramp, convulfions, &c. 
SPASMO!/LOGY (S.) the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &. 

by which it may be cured, &. 95 
SPA/SMUS (S) a diſeaſe commonly called the 
N _ 
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erimp, which is a convulſive motion and 

contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 

the legs and feet, which ariſe from various 
eauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- 

ber becoming rigid, and then is called a 

total convulſion ; and ſometimes it only af- 

flicts the patient for a time, and the con- 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to 
its proper poſture again, and this is called the 

cramp. . 8 

SPA TTER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 
lightly upon any thing with the hand, a 
bruſh, &c. : 

SPA'TTER-DASHES (S.) a fort of leather 
ſtockings, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride 
in, and which are made of thin leather, and 

only button upon the legs. 

SPA'TULA (S.) a furgeon's inſtrument where- 
with he ſpreads his plaiſters. 


— 


- 


' SPAY/VIN(S.) a diſeaſe that particularly affefts | 
horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell | 


much, and their hams to grow ſtiff, and ſo 
renders them lame, 


SPAW (S.) a ſpring of water that runs or 


aſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
it is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby 


decomes phyſically uſeful in various caſes and | 


diſeaſes, &c. 
SPAWL (V.) to be nafty, and ſpit about a 
toom, &c. in a very ſlovenly manner. 
SPAW'LING (S.) daubing a room, by ſpitting 
abaut in an undecent manner. 
SPAWN (S.) the milt or ſeed of fiſhes, and 
frequently ſpoken of the generations of man- 


kind. 


SPA'YED (A. ) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei- 


ther man or beaſt from generating its kind. 


SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments | 


of a perfon's mind in known or fignificant 
words, ſo that the ſtanders-by clearly under- 
ſtand what is deſired or intended, &c. 

S PEAK ER (S.) one that utters words at the 
mouth ; but is generally underſtood ot one 
that is the mouth of a congregation or pub- 
lick afſembly, whether for religious, civil, 
or law purpoſes. 

SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an 
iron head, or ſharp-pointed ſteel, &c. 

SPECIAL (A.) particular, appropriated to 
one uſe only; alſo extraordinary, rare, 
good, &c. a ; ; INE. 

SPE'CIALTY (S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 
under the hand or hands of one or more 

perſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 
to pay a certain ſum, or perform ſome other 
conditions, &c. | 

SPE/CTES (S.) a particular ſort or kind of ani- 


mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 


&c. ſuch as bull - dogs and ſpaniels, are parti- 
culars of the general ſpecies of dogs; a codlin 
and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the 
general ſpecies of apples, &c. in 
the image painted on the eye by tl 

light reflected from the ſeveral parts, points, 


| won! (S.) a ſpot, or imperfection in fruit, 
8 X 


ages, it is 
e rays of 


SPE 


at the pupil, and collected in their 


. 49 


through the cryſtalline, &c. in Pack. CUL 
ſometimes means the various commit ble of 
that are ſent from one nation to another, my C aſtr 
ſometimes reſtrained to the particular Ty erefted 
ſtruck, and made current in each kingion i the plan 
in Algebra, it is the marks, fymbgly þ xc. all i 
characters made uſe of to expreſs the 1 2 the 
tities ſought or known ; in Diviniy, k 5romito 


the appearance of the bread and vine in the 
Euchariſt after conſecration ; in Phyfck, jt 
the various ingredients that compoſe a ne. 
dicine, | 
SPECIFICA'TION (S.) a particulatizing, u 
mentioning diſtinctly, in order to prevent 


manner of miſtakes or mifunderſtanding, and int 
SPECUFICK or SPECI/FICAL (A.) fone. pole tl 
thing that particularly belongs to one thin, WW word | 
and not another, whereby it is diſtinguiſhey WW fands 
from all other, imply, 
Specifick Gravity, is that natural diſtin lity, at 

tion of weight by which metals, &c. of the MEER CI 

\ ſame fize or bulk are, or may be the uſe 


and whether they are pure or —— 
&c. 

PEC!IFICKS (S.) in Phy/ich, are medicing 
either ſimple or compound, whoſe virtue i 

' peculiar in ſome particular diſeaſes, 

: SPEfCIFY (v.) to enumerate or particularin 

| the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or num- 

bers of things, &c. - 

- SPE/CIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, example 

proof, &c. of any thing. | 

 SPE/CIOUS (A.) plaufible, fair to 

in appearance, &c, 

Specious Algebra, the ſame with literal 
gebra, having its proceſſes, &c. wholly is 
letters, characters, or ſymbols. 
 SPE/CIOUSNESS (S.) plauſibleneſs, 

or appearing like truth, &c. 


's 


the eye, a 


__ 


SPE/CKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed to- 
Jour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of different, 
colours, &c. 

SPE'CTACLE (S.) any thing that may be ſeen 
or looked upon ; alſo a pompous or publick 
ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatically, a 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to lock on; 
alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to magnify 
the object, and help the natural ſight. 

SPECTA'TOR (S.) any perſon that is a bt 
holder of, or looker on any thing, an ee · 
witneſs, &c. 

SPE/CTRE (S.) any frightful apparition, ghoft, 
ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. . 

SPE'CULATE (V.) to confider, ſtudy, ob- 
ſerve, view, meditate, or ſeriouſly think on 

any thing, | | 

SPECULA'TION (S.) ſtudying, thinking upon 

with earneſt application; alſo the abſtract 

part of a ſcience, without regarding the prac · 

tice. 6 


SpECULATIVE (A.) ſomething that is, or 


ox angles of the ſurface of objects received in | 


may be conſidered abſtractedly, and without 
Es | practice; 


SPE 


qadtice 3 ao ſtudious thoughts, or conſider- 
ing the nature and conſequences of things. 

wriCULUM (S.) any hard body that is ca- 
pable of reflecting the ſun-beams, &c. alſo 
the aſtrologers table uſed after they have 


cular erected the figure of a nativity, containing 
\ king the planets with the cuſpsand aſpects, terms, 
ymboly, Kc. all in their proper places, thereby to find 
s the gun gut the progreflion of the ſignificators to the 
"ty, it U promitors, and rectify the eſtimate time of 
wine in the the ſcheme by accidents. 
Pby fck, ite SPEECH (S.) is that wonderful conveyance of | 
pole a me-B one man's mind to another, which the great 
Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
atizing, oi vith, and which has ſeveral neceſſary parti- 
prevent al culars to be obſerved in order to be clearly 
tanding, and intelligibly underſtood, to which pur- 
(A.) ſome. le the Crammarians call even the ſame 
one thing, word by different names, according as it 
iſtinguiſtel WW #2nds related to a thing, and expreſſes it 


ral diftine: ly, action, or paſſion thereof. 
Kc. of the EE CHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or has not | 
de the uſe or faculty of ſpeech; alſo one that 
dulteratel, b made aſhamed or filent, by having his | 
fralts laid open, or convinced of his error or 
medicine WW miſtake. 1 
ſe virtue it FEED (S.) haſte, diſpatch, quickneſs, or 
= readineſs in doing any thing, I 
articolarie WYPEED (V.) to ſueceed in an affair that a per- 
8, Or num ſon undertak es or goes about; alſo to pro- 
mote, forward, or haſten any thing. 
, example, EE DV (A.) quick, that haſtens or does a 
3 thing very ſoon, &c. . | 
the eye, c EIL (v.) to name the component letters of 
: a word or ſyllable fingly 3 amongthe Sailors, 
1 literal al- BW it fignifies to let go the ſheets and bowlines 
wholly is of a ſail, and to brace the weather-brace ſo | 
that the fail may lie looſe to the wind, 
3, ſeeming FYPELL (S.) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, 
oY whereby a perſon is pretended to be rendered | 
in fruity incapable of voluntary motion, diſeaſes cured, | 
| &, alſo a turn, time, or courſe of work- 
mixed co- ing, &c. ; 
f different, PEL. TER (S.) zink or imperfect metal, uſed 
upon many occaſtons. 
ay be ſeen PEN D (V.) to lavith, ſquander, lay out, or 
or publick extravagantly conſume time, money, &c. 
atically, a alſo to waſte or conſume away. 
look on; {MPENDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 
o magnify gal ſquanderer. away or conſumer of time, 
ght, money, &c, whereby a family or private 
t is a bes perſon is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
3, an eyte verty ; among the Atbenians, ſuch as were 
guilty of this ſault had a publick mark of 
ion,ghoft, infamy ſet upon them, for in their policy all 
he burghers had a right of voting and mak- 
tudy, ob- ing ſpeeches in their publick meetings accord- 
think on ing to their reſpective ages, from 20 years 
| 5 od and upwards; but all ſuch as were legally 
King upon ſcandalous, were deprived of this privilege z 
e abſtract among which were reckoned ſuch as had 
the prac · ſpent their fortunes in lewdneſs and prodi- 
: Plity ; and the emperor Adrian ordered that | 
hat is, of Wi all ſuch as had ſquandered away their eſta e- 
d without 8 : | 


practice; 


imply, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome qua- 


SPH 
„with wenches, luxury, ot dice, would nok 
appear in the play-houſe, but be made the 
publick ſcorn and ridicule, 
| SPENT (A.) exhauſted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro' too much labour, &c. 
{ SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 
the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes, 
SPERMA “TICK (A.) ſomething belongingor 
relating to ſperm or ſeed. 
SPEW (V.) to vomit or caft up the food or 
> liquor that is in a perſon's ſtomach, befi 
it be naturally digeſted, ” 5 
SPHERE (S.) a round ſolid body, contained 
under one continued regular ſurface, from 
the center whereof to the ſurface, all lines 
drawn are equal; alſo the poſt, office, boun- 
dary, or limits in which a perſon or thing 
moves and acts; among the Afonomers, it 
is commonly taken for a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſually made of braſs hoops or 
circles, ſuch as axe commonly deſcribed or 
| imagined to be on the globe of the world; 
and ſometimes for the material globe, and 
Which, by reaſon of its different habitude 
or reſpect of the parts of the earth to its 
poles, is faid to be either right or oblique x 
the right or direct ſphere hath both poles of 
the world in the horizon of the place, and 
the equinoctial tranſiting the zenith, ſo that 
all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it are 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars being continually 12 hours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decreaſe of the days 
and nights, as at the Iſle of St. Lawrence and 
other places under the equator; an oblique 
ſphere is any ſituation where the poles are 
one above, and the other below the horizon, 
as in all places wide of the equator ; a paral- 
lel ſphere is where the equator and the hori- 
zon coincide, and thereby make the whole 
Fear to conſiſt as it were of but one natural 


9 


9 0 


day, and one night, each of fix months long. 
SPHE RICK or SPE RIC AL (A.) any thing 
that has the form or properties of a ſphere, or 
that relates or belongs to it. 
 SPHE'ROID (S.) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
preſenting a ſphere, but not perfectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſeribing cylinder; of 
this there are two ſorts, one generated by 
the plane of an ellipſis turned upon its longeſt 
or tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is 
called an oblong ſpberoid, the other turning 
upon its conjugate diameter, and is called a 
prolate ſpherod, | . 
- SPHIYNCTER (S.) a common name to ſeueral 
muſcles that contract or draw the parts to- 
gether. e 
SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter near 
Thebes, that the poets report upon Funo's be- 
ing incenſed againſt the city was by her ſent 


to afflict it; it is ſaid to have the face of a 
EG ; viagin, 


P 


SPI 


virgin, the body of a dog, the paws of a 
- lion, and the tail of a dragon, and uſed to 
propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- 
ſtroyed thoſe who could not anſwer them; 

upon this they went to conſult the oracle, to 
| know what muſt be done, who anſwered, 
that till they could folve this riddle, they 
could not be delivered, which was, Mat 
creature is that tubich bas four feet in the 
morning, Neue dt noon, and three towards 
night ; which OEdipus anſwered, by affirming 
it was man, who in his infancy crawled on 
all fours till he was grown ſufficiently fron 
to walk, who then went with two legs till 
old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help and 
ſupport him; upon this the monſter is faid 
to daſh out its brains againſt a rock ; the 
figure of this creature is till to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Egypt, about four miles 
from Cairo, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it 
diſputed, whether it was cut out of a rock 
there growing, or whether it was brought 
thither from other parts; many fabulous 
ſtories are related of this figure, as that it 
uttered oracles, &c. the antients were wont 
to put the figure of a ſpbinx at the entrance 
of their temples, to ſhew or intimate that 
the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into. 

SPICE (S.) various ſorts of Indian drugs, ſuch 
as cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
c. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its beginning or commencement, or 
at the cloſe or end of it, 

SPI'CERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept ; alſo various ſorts of ſpices. 

SPFCY (A.) of a warm reliſhing tafte or qua- 
lity, like pepper, ginger, &c. 

SPIDER (S.) an inſe& that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in ; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are various 
ſorts, ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, and others 
not, &c, 

SPI'GGOT (S.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that 
part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 
draw beer, water, ce. 

SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn that is ſharp-pointed 

at the end; alſo a large iron nail uſed to 

faſten poſts, planks, &c, 

SPIKE (V.) to makes things very ſnarp-point- 

ed]; alſo to drive a nail, &c. into the touch- 
hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe - 

leſs, &c, 

SPI'KENARD or NARD (S.) a plant that 
grows in the Indies, whoſe root is very ſmall 
and dender, it puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, 
and has ſeveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
ground, from whence it takes the name of 

ſpikenard ; that which grows on the moun- 
tains is more odoriferous than that which 
grows near the waters; the true genuine ſort | 
is of a yellowiſh colour, inclining towards 
purple, with long ſpikes or ears, whoſe very 
brifiles are odoriferous; it is of a hot, dry- 
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ſomewhat ſharp and bitter, and at the (, 
time leaves a very agreeable flavour; ug 
mary and lavender are by ſome deemes 
ſpecies of it; it was cuſtomary to nuke 
perfume of great eſteem of the ſpike or ex 
which is frequently mentioned both in th, 
Old and New Teſtament : it is frequent! 
given in phyfical potions with good furce 
in caſes of wind, the ſtone, &c, 
SPELL (V.) to let any ſort of liquid matte 
Fpowders, &c. fall accideptally or carelef 
upon the ground, fo that they are loſt or d. 
ftroyed, | 

' SPI/LLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are d 
ſmall branches ſhooting out from the fn 
parts of a buck's horn at top. 

SPVLSBY (S.) in Lincelnſ>ire, a 
town, that has a conſiderable market weck. 
ly on Monday ; diſtant from Londen 161 
compnted, and 122 meaſured miles. 

SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, heny, 
c. into long threads fit for weaving, fey. 

ing, &c. alfo to lengthen the time by hall 

| ing a perſon in ſuſpence, by a tedious u. 

| petition of words, &c. alſo to iſſue out int 
ſmall ſtream, as liquor out of a caſk, pien| 
with a needle, or other ſmall inftrumen; 
&c. 

SPI/NAGE or SPINNAGE (S.) a curionsfort 
of pot or boiling ſummer herb, that whik 
looſe takes up a great deal of room, hut 

when boiled but very little. 

SIP/NDLE (S.) an inſtrument women u{to 
ſpin with; alſo the beam or axis upon which 
the wheels of a cart, coach, and mill, &, 
turn. 


SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vertebtz, 


points or prickles called thorns. 
SPI'NETor SPU/NNET (S.) a mufical-key'l 
inſtrument, or ſmall harpſichord, ſo con- 
trived, that a perſon may fit with eaſe and 
play various parts at once. 
SPI/NNER (S.) one that draws or make 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. 


'| SPI/NNING (S.) the art of making thread oi 


of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uſes of kul- 

ting, weaving, ſewing, &c. 

SPVU/NOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, like to, u 
of the thorny quality. 

SPI/NSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmat- 
ried women, from the daughter of a viſcoont 

downwards. | 

| SPVRAL (A.) a thing that turns round like: 
ſcrew, &c. 

Spiral Line, is a curve-line of the cite. 
lar kind, which commonly recedes from its 
center, as in winding from the vertex donn 
to the baſe of a cone; and in Arebitecture, 3 

- the ſame, only it begins at the bottom, and 
goes upwards, and ſo continually approaches 
the axis, 

SPIRE (S.) in Acbitecture, is a ſteeple, kt, 

that ariſes continually tapering, till it en 


ing nature, and provokes urine, the taſte | 
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WIRE (V.) to grow 


851 


ears of corn, &c. 


PURIT (V. ) to ſtir up, excite, or raiſe re- 


ſolution or courage in a perſon, by proper 
encouragement, arguments, &c. 


PVRITS (S.) are by ſome reckoned of three 
forts ; thoſe in the brain are called the ani- 


mal /pirits, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpirits, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural fp:rizs; but 
others count Hut two ſorts, the animal, and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of blood; 
the animal pirits are a very fine, thin li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in the 
outward or cortical ſubſtanee of the brain, 
are by a proper ferment thereof exalted ino 
ſcirits and thence through the medullar ſub- 
ſtance of the brain are carried into the net ves 


and ſpinal marrow, by which all actions of | 


ſenſe and motion are performed z the vital or 
natural ſpiries are the ſubtleſt parts of the 


blood, which actuate and ferment it, and | 


render it fit for nouriſhment z in Chymiſtry, 


thoſe liquors which by diſtillation are rendered 


very thin and incorruptible, and very efficati- 


ous, are alſo called ſpirits, which are of three 
kinds, ſulphurous, acid, and falt ; the firſt, 
as they conſiſt of very oily particles, re eaſily 
inflammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the 
acid conſiſt of acid particles, and water, as 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, ſalt, &c. and as 
ſuch are very corrofive to metals, &c, and 


the third or ſaline ſpirits, conſiſt of a vola- | 


tile ſalt and ſpirit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 
urine, ſoot, and the like ; from theſe many 
compound ſpirits are made for various uſes 
and purpoſes, as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. 
alſo when confidered as intelligent beings, 
have various applications and meanings, 
ſometimes ſignifying the human ſoul, or that 
indlvifit le being that actuates a human crea- 
ture, and which in its own nature is immor- 
tal, and conſequently rewardable or puniſh- 
able for whatever actions it does in this life, 
whether good or bad; ſometimes it means 
the angels, good or bad, that are meſſengers 
or executioners of the Almighty's will; and 
ſometimes it means the imaginary beings 
that the enthuGaſm or villainy of deſigning 
people have invented to frighten honeſt, 
vell-meaning perſons with, and to drive 
them into a ſuperſtitious veneration for 
charms, prayers, &c, that ſome pretend to 
ſell as preſervatives againſt ſuch miſchievous 


beings as theſe are repreſented to be, &c, in 


Scripture, Spirit, by way of eminence, means 
the Holy Ghoſt, &c. | 


SURITUAL (A.) commonly means ſome- 


$ 


thing relating to religion, or religious affairs, 
uch as a deyout or holy life, doftrine, con- 
templation, . &c. alſo eccleſiaſtical or church 
preferments, offices, c. : 


PIRITUA/LITIES (s.) the honours, digni- 


tes, revenues, or profits that belong to, or 
ariſe from biſhopricks &c. 


TPIRITUALITY ($.)devoutnefs, religiouſ- | 


up into a ſharp point like 


/ 


2 
neſs, abſtractedneſs from ſecular common 
matters or buſineſs, Se 

SPI'RIFUALIZE((V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirits z 
alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in atiy 
writer, in a myſtical ſenſe or manner ; to 
forſake the world, and become a very ſtrict 
devotee, always contemplating on the world 
to come, &c. ; 
rits, liyely, active, acute, &c; 

SPIRT (V.) to eject or caft liquor with force 
out of, or through a ſmall tuke, &c. f 

| SPT'SSITY or SPI'SSITUDE (S.) chickneſs 


| SPIT (v.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit- 


tle out of one's mouth ; alſo to draw meat, 

. fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, &c. to. 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating. 

SPIT (S.) a long, thin piece of iron with a 
ſharp point, uſed by cocks to put through 
their meat, fowls, &c. in order to be roaſted 
before the fire; alſo the mock name for a 
_ ſword, ſuch as gentlemen wear by their 
ides. 

SPITE (S.) malace, hatred, ill - will, revenge, 
&c. againſt another. 

SPV'TEFUL (A.) envious, ill- natured, hating, 
revengeful, &e. 

SPI/FTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 
male deer; about two years old, whoſe horns 
begin to grow up ſharp-pointed, &c. 

SPITTLE (S.) that infipid, white, thickiſſi 
liquor that is ſeparated by the glands of the 
jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiſten both it and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer 

ment it inthe ſtomach z alſo it is ſometimes 
uſed to fignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha , 
rity, for the relief of the poor, &c. 


* 


upon a perſon, place, or thing. | 

SPLA/SHY (A.) wet, dirty, watry, eafily 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 
walking, riding, &c. Ls 


SPLAY-FOO'TED(A.) whoſe heels in walk- 


great diftance from one another, 
SPLEEN (S.) in a human Body, is the recepta- 
cle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of the 


animal ſpirits, it may be volatilized, and re- 
turning again into the blood, may aſſiſt in its 
farther fermentation ; the Spleen confiſts of a 
great number of little bladders, between which 
the glands are ſcattered up and down, and 
ſupply the place of veins; it has likewiſe an 
artery, nerves, and lympbatick veſſels; it is 
ſoft and viſcous, of a darkiſh red or livid co- 
lour, fituate. under the left ſhort ribs: it is 
alſo the nameofa troubleſome diſtemper that 
induces or inclines a perſon to melancholy ; 


means hatzed, malice, ill-will, &c. 
s D d d PA. 
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SpTRTTUOus (a.) ſtrong, briſk, full of ſpi- 


SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c. 


ing almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at a very 


blood, that there, by the aſſiſtance of the 


it bs nen es beet e i x0 e and: - 
SPLE'N» 


** * — 
* * 


SPO 
SpLENDID (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious, 
ſtately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, | 


&e. 

SPLE'/NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magnifi- 
centnels, gloriouſneſs, gorgeouſneſe, &c. 
SPLEN/DOUR (S.) brightneſs, grandeur, glo- 

riouſneſs, &c. 

SPLE'NETICKE (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 
croſs, malicious, &c. troubled or affected 
with the ſpleen. 5 8 

SPLENTS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by 
ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with ; 
alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &c. 

SPLICE (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 

into another, thereby to make one of two 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and 


working them one into another with a fid, | 


&c. alſo the joining or piercing of maſts, 
yards, &c. when broke, &c. in Gardening, 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the 
Nock of another by cutting them ſloping, 
and faſtening them together properly. 

SPLINTER (S.] a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broke off by violence. 

SPLIT (v.) to tear, cleave, or break aſunder 

by violence. 8 

SPOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, or 
render any thing uſeleſs, &c. 

SPOIL (S.) in Var, is the goods or plunder 
taken by one party from the enemy or oppo- 
fite party, when a conqueſt is made, or vic - 
tory gained, &c. : 

SPOKES (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a from the center to the circum- | 


ference or rim, to render it durable and ca- 


pable of bearing great weights, &c. 


| $PO'KESMAN (s.) one who is the mouth or | 


orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- 
fender of the cauſe of another, 
SPO NDRE (S.) a foot in Latin or Greek verſe, 
| _—_ is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 
cultus, | 
SPO NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſpouſe, betrothing ar marriage. N 
O NSOR (S.) one that promiſes or 
for another, a ſurety, godfather, &c. 
SPONTANEOUS (A.) independent, free, that 
acts or does of its on accord without com- 
pulſion or reſtraint. = 


SPOON (S.) a hand inftrument to take up | 


ſmall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 
ec. as milk, all ſorts of ſoops, pottages, 
gruels, &c, 

SPOON (V.) among the Scamen, is to put a 
ſhip right before the wind without any fail, 
which is done in violent ftorms, when the 
ſhip thro* hard labour is rendered ſo weak, 
thatqhe muſt not be laid under the ſea; to 
make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 
fore fail, which is called ſpooning with the 

Aa. | 

SPORT (5.) any ſort of play, paſtime, re- 
creation, or di „ &r. 8 5 

SPORT (v.) to. amuſe or pleaſe one's ſelf at 


S PR 


pleaſed with ſports. 

SPO RTIVE (A.) pleafing, diverting, &, 

SPO'RTULA (S.) among the Romans, wu 
ſmall preſent of money, which with bre:4 

| and wine was diſtributed at certain feftyg; 

| or ocher ſolemn occaſions; this bounty or 
dole was frequently given in filver medals, 
but the emperors and other great men gut 
gold ones; the conſuls gave allo ſmall pocket. 
books of filver or ivory, along with these 
ſpertule, in which were wrote their name, 
and theſe were called Faſti. 

SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, imperfection, or ſtain, 
Kc. in a piece of ſilk, cloth, &c. alſo the 
name of a dog, &c. alſo the marks upon 
playing cards. 

SPOT (v.) ſometimes fignifies to ſmear, dab, 
dirt, or ſoil ſilk, ſtuff, &c. and ſometime u 
weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cl. 
lico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c. in ſmall dots 

| ſpots of various colours, 

SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemifh, Rin, 
imperfection. c. alſo harmleſs, innocent, &, 

SPOU?SAL (S.) ſometimes means an epithal;. 
mium, or wedding-ſong ; and ſometimes the 
contra or celebration of a marriage itſelf, 

SPOUSE (S.) ſometimes means the bride- 

. groom, or huſband z and ſometimes the 
bride, or wife. a 

SPOUT (S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the con- 

;  veying water from the tops of houſes, &, 

in the Indian Scas it is frequent to have great 

| quantities of water fall out of the clouds or 
ſky into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar or 

ſpout, in ſuch large quantities as greatly to 

| by their great weight and quantity of water, 

or their violent agitating the ſea, &c. 

' SPRAIN or STRAIN (S.) a violent contor- 

fion, wringing, or wreſting of the tendons of 

the muſcles, by a fall or other accident, and 
which is commonly attended with great pan 
in, and ſwelling of the parts injured. 
SRRAIN (V.) to violently ſtretch, force, or 
extend the muſcles beyond their natural poſ. 
ture, and thereby rendering them weak and 
incapable of rming their functions. 

SPRAT (S.) a ſmall eatable ſea-fiſh, a ſpecies 
of the herring kind. ; 

SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ſtretehed out ina 
careleſs, negligent, Novenly manner, with the 
legs and arms extended, 

SPRAY (S.) a ſort of large, watery miſt like 
the ſprinkling of ſmall rain, occaſioned by 
the ſudden falling of any thing into water, 
Ke. | | 

SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to ſmen 
or cover cloth, leather, &c. with ointment, 
bread with butter, &c. 

SPRIG (S.) a ſmall twig or branch of a plant, 
tree, &c. with leaves on it. . 

SPRI/GHTLINESS (S.) brifkneſs, livelineſs, 


uickneſs, vi ſnefs, &c, 
5 QELS, 8 b 2 SPRIGHT: 


ſome game, diverſion, zee. 


SPO'RTFUL (A.) inclined to play, full & 


endanger ſuch ſhips as are in or near them, | 


1, or ſtain, 


c. alſo the 
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| with the ebb 3 at theſe times the tides alſo 


GIF 
pRIUCHTLY (A: I lively, briſk, airy, gay, 


ſharp, or quick, &c. 


SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 


hobgoblins, &c. alſo arrows formerly uſed in 
ſea-fights, which being ſhot out of muſkets 


would go through planks that bullets would | 


not, . 
zyRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhoot 
out like plants, &. alſo to jump or leap 
with great agility, &c. among the Sailors, it 
is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, &c. 
among the Fowwlers, it is to raiſe a partridge 
or pheaſant, 

To ſpring a 
opens between her timbers at the bottom, 
and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes 
occaſioned by the bulging againſt a rock, and 
ſometimes by being violently tumble about 
in the ſea by ſtorms, &c, | 

$PRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain or 
place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the ſea- 
ſon of the year that immediately follows 
winter, and in-which nature ſeems as if it 
was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 
means a piece of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. 
alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
thing, 

Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ſtud 
of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about which the 
ſpring, or cauſe of motion is wound, 

Spring Box, the box or caſe that in a 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. 5 
Spring Tide, when after the dead neap 
the tides begin to lift and grow bigger, 
Which is uſually three days before the full 
and change of the moon, and three days 
after it is at the higheſt, at which time the 
water in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe 
moſt with the flood, and low or fall moft 


run much ſtronger and ſwifter than in the 
neaps, : : a 0 
PRINGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, &c. 
but when that is off reſtore themſelves to 
their natural ſhape z this is alſo called elafti- | 
ein | | 
PRUNKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
any ſort of liquor, &c. | 
PRUNKLING (S.) wetting with drops or 
lightly throwing water, Kc. on any thing. 
SPROUT (v.) to bud, ſhoot, or put, forth 
like trees, plants, &c. 5 2 | 
SPROUTS (S.) the ſhoots or young ſprigs of 
trees, alſo a ſort of boiling herb or plant, 
eat with bacon or fat pork, &c, = | 
SPRUCE (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, e. 
SPUD (S. ) a ſhort worthleſs knife; alſo a di- 
minutive perſon. : | 


lcak at Sea, is when a hip 
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| SPUME (S.) froth, foam ; the waſte or ſcum 
of gold, filver, &c. © | 
| SPUNGE (S.) is a fort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near the 'ſea- - 
ſhore, &c. in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Gun- 

„it is a rammer or flick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water, at the end of 
it, to ſcour great guns with after.their being 
diſcharged, and before their loading again 
in Fireworks, they are made of Jarge muſh- 
rooms or fungous excreſcences that grow on 
large old trees, which are firft cleanſed in 
water, and then boiled, beaten and dried, 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of ſaltpetre, 
and afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this 


— 


der, that immediately takes fire upon ſtrik- 
ing a flint and tee] together; in Baking, the 
dough Jaid for the yeaſt to make it riſe, is 
called the ſpunge, &c. | Os 

SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with 

a ſpurge, Cc. to clean a cannon or great 
gun ; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or expence. 3 ; 

SPU/NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a ſoft 

porous quality, as new bread, &c, 

SPU'NGING- HOUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &c, 
where perſons that are arrefted for debt are 
frequently carried inſtead of the gaol, and 
where, under the pretence of better uſuage, 
they are run to extravagant charges for eating 
drinking, e. | 

SPU!NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 

ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c, 
or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 
cloſer together, FS; J | 

SPUN- YARN (S.) among the Sailors, isrope- 
yarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun or 
wove one to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occafion re- 
quires ; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c, to preſerve tem from gall- 

„„ 

SPUR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeverzl 
ſharp points, wherewith therider pricks the 
horſe's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
heels, 

SPUR (V.) to excite, ftir up, puſh forward, 

call upon, encourag?, &c. 3 

SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 

whereof is of ſo hot and corroding a na- 

ture, that being dropped upon warts it cats 
them up. Ne 


SPU!RIOUS (A.) faiſe, counterfeit, pretended, 


of a baſtard race or kind, &c. 

SPU!RICUSNESS (S,) baſeneſs of birth, coun-- 
terfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation inſtead of 
the real thing. | 


| $PURKETS (S.) in Ship-building, are the 


holes or ſpaces between che futtocks or rings 
by the ſhip's ſides, afore and aft, above and 


UM E (v.) to froth or foam Uke boiling wa- 
I 


ter, a troubled ſea, dec. t 


* 


_— SPURN 


makes what is called th: black match or tin- | 


 $QUALL. (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 


 SQUANDERE 


middle, railed in to keep off horſes, &c. or- 


SQU 
SPURN (V.) to diſdain, ſcorn, kick at, rebel 
againſt, Ec. : . 7 
SPURT or SPIRT (S.) a ſudden fit or action, 
a doing any thing all of a ſadden, and the 
growing tired of it immediately after, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (V.) to caſt or reject water 
out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſtream, 
Ec. 
SPY (S.) one ſet to watch the motions of 
an army, or get intelligence of its deſign, 
_ ſtrength, &c. or to go up and down a na- 
tion or people, to hear and ſee their inclina- 
tions, ations, &c. 
SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or ſee at a diſ- 
tance, by earneſtly looking for or after. 
SQUAB (S.) a cuſhion, bolfter; &c. commonly 
ſtuffed and quilted to lie flat in a window- | 
ſeat, upon a couch, &c. alſo any perſon that 
is very fat and unwieldly. 
SQUA/BBLE (S.) a wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, 
difference, &c. 
SQUA'DRON (S.) in an Any, is a body of 
horie of an uncertain number, commonly 
between cne and two hundred men, more or 
leſs, as occaſion may requite, or the diſcre- 
tion of the general judges convenient ; at 
Sea, it alſo conſiſts of an uncertain number 
of thips of war, as the occafion may require, 
SQUA'LID (A.) deformed, ill favoured, &c. 
alſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c. among the 
Floriſts, thoſe leaves whoſe colours do not 
- look bright, elear, and lively, are called 
ſualid. | | 
SQUALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry 
or roar out ſuddenly, like a modeſt girl with 
whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, &c. 


' blaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is but 
of ſhort continuance. | | 
SQUA'NDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 
rime, &c, very idly, extravagantly, &c. 
(S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
' idle, extravagant perſon, one who knows 
not the true uſe or value either of money or 
time, &c, f 1 
SQUARE (S.) a geometrical figure compoſed 
of four equal ſides that ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 
ſo that the boundary lines are parallel each 
to its oppoſite fide, and the angles are all 
rige; alſo an\nſtrument uſed by maſons, 
__, carpenters, &c, conſiſting of half a ſquare or 
two ſidos, let perpendicularly one into ano- 
ther, which being applied to the fide of a 
Kone, piece of timber, &c. will immediately 
 Hew whether it be ſtraight or ſquare, Tc, 
in Mirolagy, it is an aſpect where two pla- 
nets are 90 degrees diſtant, and deemed un- 
fortunate, &c. in Building, is is alarge area 
of ground, whereon four rows or ſides of 
_ houfes are built, which commonly have a 
garden, or walking place for the diverſion 
and entertainment ot the inhabitants in the 


namented with tices and patterres cut in the 


. SQUA'RENESS (S.) the quality of a body, 
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graſs, &c. ſuch as Hanover-Square, Collu. 
Sguare, Sc. in which, generally ſpeaking 
people of the firſt rank and quality live; the ter wi 
Romans had ſeveral of them for publick bu. fick is 
neſs, as that built by Avgufus, where they 
met to conſult about war or peace, and ts IR 


adjuſt the ſolemnity of a triumph, the gene. throu? 
rals bringing thither the ſtandards they had throuę 
taken from the enemy; here Mars had z MISTAB ( 


temple, and here they ſometimes had cha- &c, it 
riot-racing, and other publick diverſions, 
Hellew-Square, troops drawn up with an ſword, 
empty ſpace in the middle for the coloun, 
drums, and baggage, covered every way 
' with pikes to keepoff horſes, &c, 
Long Square, in Carpentry, Maſonry, Cc. i 
the ſame with parallelogram in Geometry, 


whoſe ſides are even, ſtraight, and ſquare, 
SQUARE NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetich, is 
the product of any number multiplied into 
itſelf. ; 
SQUA/RE-ROOT (S.) a number which mul. 
tiplied into itſelf produces the original num- 
ber from which it was extracted or drawn, 
SQUA'RING (S.) in Mathematicks, is the 
making a ſquare equal to ſome other figur 


cog, | 
given. dTADor 


SQUASH (V.) to maſh, bruiſe, or ſqueeze or pri! 
any thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c, or Uni 
SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and i lard, 
or ſupport one's ſeif upon one's knees only, STA'DIN 
having the buttocks hanging lower downthan and mi 
the knees, ſomet) 
SQUEAK or SQUEEK (V.) to ery out, v e**rcil 
make a ſudden or ſhrill noiſe ; alſo to confeſs Were pe 
or declare how far myſelf or any one ele marke, 
was concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c, diſtanc 
SQUEA/MISH (A.) ready to vomity heave, at end, ſ 
diſcharge one's ſtomach of food, liquor, &c. others 
one of a very tender or weak ſtomach, ing to 
c. STAFF 
SQUEEZE (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe top Wi © upp 
ther. - 5 
SIB (s.) a ſmall fort of fire work, fome- er ich 
times called ſerpents, and made of powder, Ec. is 
charcoal, Et. pounded and rammed into iſ 2 vel, 
quill, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. riſon, t 
SQUILLS (S.) ſea onions that grow in Spalt, 55 fa 
and other parts, and uſed medicinally in 2 
coulds, coughs, and ſundry obſtructions, i 35 Ch: 
good effect. rap 
SQUI/NANCY(S. )a troubleſome diſeaſe called i 
the quinſey, which principally ſettles in ct my Ye 
about the throat, oecaſioning ſwellings ani = . 
inflammations to that degree, that ſome- lowly f 
times the patient can neither ſwallow not Ro 800 
breath. 5 mg 
SQUINT (v.) tv Jook awry with the eyes, © at 
Rs the eyes diſtorted at leaſt to appear . 


ance, ' ak 
SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour be. tun 
low a kn'ght, a title now commonly gien o me 


| | 


to all juſtices of the peace, country gentle- eee 
men, &c, 2 | - that the 
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IRT (S.) an inſtrument to throw out wa- 
& with a conſiderable force, which in Phy- 
þ is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions 

into wounds, ulcers, &c. 

RT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
trough the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, &c, 7 

TAB (V.) to wound, or thruſt a ſword, knife, 


c. into a perſon. 


ſword, knife. &c. into a perſon, 

STABILITY or STA/BLENESS (S.) the 

| rmnefs, unmoveableneſs, conſtancy, or 
fixedneſs of any thing. 

STA/BLE (A.) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, laſt- 
ing, durable, &c. 

STABLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
with proper apartments to contain their 
food, &c. 

STACCA/TO (S.) in Muſick, is when the 
players ſtrike the ſtriags very ſmart and diſ- 
tia, 

STACK (S.) a large pile of corn,. hay, wood, 


Kc. 
STACK (V.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 
com, in large and cloſe heaps, 


STADor STA/DT-HOLDER(S. )the ſupream | 


or principal magiſtrate in the Netherlands, 
or United Provinces, commonly called Hol- 
land, 

STADIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
and much the ſame with our fyrlong ; and 
ſometimes it means a place where publick 
exerciſes of ſtrength, agility, or manhood, 
were performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 
marked or divided into ſeveral lengths, or 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting · places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 
others two furlongs or fadiums, &c, accord- | 
ing to their ability and ſtrength. 

STAFF (S.) a cane oy ſtick to walk with, 
to ſupport the weak, and help the blind and 
lame, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
&, is fixed, to make the inſtrument called 
a javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c. alſo in Ga- 
riſon, that tree, &c. to which the colours 
are faſtened, is called the fag aß z and in 
Peetry, it is a ſet number of lines ; and in 
- Church Pſalms, it is two verſes or eight 
nes, 

STA/FFORD (S.) in Staffordſhire, was for- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
well-built, borough-town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly ſeated on the river Sor, over which 
s a good bridge; it is very much increaſed 
of late years, by reaſon of the cloathing trade 
that is carried on here, and its being the 
county-town, where the aſſizes are held; it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, town - 

clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, &c. it ſends | 
two members to parliamear, and retains the 
ancient cuſtom called Borongb Engl ſo, viz. 
that the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands with- 


STAB (S.) a wound occaſioned by thruſting a | 


* 


a 


STA 

dies inteſtate; it has two handſome churches, 
a free ſchool, and a fine ſquare market-place, 
where ſtands the ſhire-hall ; the ftreets are 
large, paved, and well ordered; diſtant from 
2 106 computed, and 135 meaſured 
miles. . 
STA'FFORDSHIRE(S. )is ſituate much about 


the middle of England, is bounded on the 


north with Derby/bire and Cheſeire, and that 
in a triangular point, where three ſtones 
are pitched for the boundaries of theſe coun- 
ties; it is parted from Derbyſhire on the eaſt 
with the Deve and the Trent; the ſouth is 
bounded with Yarwickfhire and Morceſter- 
ſhire; and the weſt butteth againſt Shrop- 
ſhire ; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
pointed at both ends, and broadeſi in the 
middle; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 
and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 

140 miles in circumference ; the air is good, 

and very healthful, but very ſharp in the 
north and moor-land, where the ſnow lieth 
long, and the wind bloweth cgld ; the ſoil, 
in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but, yields iron, copper, and coal- 
mines, and alſo lead and alabaſter; the mid- 
dle is more level and woody ; but the ſouth 
is very plenteous both in corn and paſtu- 
rage; the river Trent, which is exceeding full 
of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, watering 
this county, keeps it always green, and if 
it overflows the meadows in the month of 
April, renders them exceeding fruitful all 
the year after ; it has 18 market-towns, 150 
pariſhes, 24, ooo houſes, and about 190,000 
inhabitants, 

STAG (S.) a red male deer of five. years old; 
emblematically, it ſometimes ſignifies fear, 
and at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. 

STAGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 
diſtances a journey is divided into for the 
eaſe and accommodation of the traveller; 
ſometimes that part of a theatre where the 

actors exhibit the play; alſo any place ad- 
vanced or raiſed above the ground with a 
floor of boards, &c. for the conveniency of 
prize-fighters, mountebanks, tumblers, &. 
to ſhew their dexterity. . 

STA'/GGER (V.) to reel to and fro, by rea- 
ſon of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &. 
alſo to be wavering or doubtful what to do, 
to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's prin- 
ciples, &c. | 

STA/GGERS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 

like the vertigo in men. 

STA'/GIRITE (S.) the famous philoſopher 

Ariſtotle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in 

Macedonia, the place of bis nativ'ty, 

STA'/GN ANT (A.) ſtanding, without motion, 

like water that has na courſe to run off, as 

in pools," &c, | 2 

STA'GNATE (V.] to ſtop a thing in motion, 

to ſtand ſtill, to want freedom of motion, 

ike the blood whe:: coagulated, &. 


in the liberties of the town, if the father | 
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STAID (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 
thoughtful, in carriage and behaviour. 

STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemiſh in cloth, 
ſilk, &c. | : 

STAIN (V.) to dye or paint with various co- 
Jours ; allo to ſpot, ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 
curious filk, cloth, &c. alſo to blemiſh or 
hurt a perſon's character. 


STAINS or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 


pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the 
fide - of the Thames, over which it hath a 
wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday ; it is governed by two conſtables and 
four headboroughs, and being a lordſhip be- 
Jonging to the crown, the officers are ap- 
pointed byhis majeſty's Reward ; diſtant from 
London 15 computed, and 19 meaſured miles. 
STAIRS (S.) regular ſteps made in a building 
to aſcend agdeſcend by. | 
TAKE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil 
or thick iron, that he hammers his work 
on ; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
faſten the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge, 
or ſum of money put down to be played for 
at ſome game, &c. or uvon account of a 
water, &c. alſo a ſmall ſlice of meat to be 
broiled before, or en the fire, when a per- 
ſon cannot or will not ſtay till a regular joint 
is boiled or roaſted, &c. | 
STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, 
or any other valuable matter, to be played 
for at ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or 
venture any thing, &c. 
STALE (A.) any thing that is not freſh, new, 
or fit for uſe, as bread, or meat unſalted, 
. that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
or leſs, &c, old news, &c, beer, wine, &c. 
that is growing eager, &c. 
STALE (S.) che urine of cattle, eſpecially of 
horſes, 
STALE (V.) to void urine, to piſs, &c. 
STALE (S.) the ſtem or trunk of a tree, 
flower, plant, &c. that immediately receives 


the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes { 


It to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit 
thereof. 8 
STaALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 


jeſtick manner. 


STA!LEING- HORSE(S.) a horſe bred up fer 


game, to go a fowling, &c, alſo any one 
that is abiolutely at the command of ano- 
ther, &c, 

STALL (S.) a ſmall room, ſhop, or place for 
one perion only in a fair, but moſt com- 
monly under a window, &c. of a houſe for 
a taylor,cobler,&c. to work in; alſo the place 

appointed for each perſon belonging to the 
knights of the garter at their creation, &c. 
lo a place in a table to fat oxen, horſes, &c. 

STALL (V.) to overfeed, to make fat, to 
ſtuff, EC. | 

STA!LLAGE (S.) the rent or money paid for 

the uſe of a ſiall in a fair, market, inn, &c. 

STA/LLED (A.) fatted up ſor the market, 
pyer- fed or ſtuffed; allo ſarfeited, or mace 


8 T. A 
to loath any particular food, by eating 14g 
much or oſten of it. 

STA'LLION (S.) a ſtone-horſe kept for breed. 
ing; alſo a man that pretends to great abi, 
lities in generation- work. 

STA MFORD (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a very 
ancient town, placed in an angle of the cour. 
ty, juſt upon the edge of Lincolnſhire, Ny. 
thamptonſhire, and Rutlandſpire; about 159g 
years ago it was burnt down by the Dang 
it being then a flouriſhing city; after which 
it was again handſomely rebuilt, and in Ea. 

ꝛbard IIId's time it was alſo an univerfty, 
the remains of two colleges being till to jy 
ſeen ; it is at preſent a fair, well built, a4 
wealthy town, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreet, 
in which are fix pariſhes ; it is governed hy 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common. 
council; it is a borough-town that boaſt 
great privileges, ſuch as ſending two men- 
bers to parliament, of being freed from the 
ſherift*s juriſdiftion, and from being impn- 
nelled on juries out of the town, to have the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lu 
lieutenants and their muſters, and of having 
the militia of the town commanded by thei 
own officers, the mayor being the king'slord 
lieutenant, and immediately under his maje- 
ſty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the libertics and juriſuiction of the town) the 
- ſecond man in the kingdom; all theſe privis 
| leges, and many more, were confirmed t9 
them by charter granted by Edward IV, 
ann? 1461; it has a very fine ſtone bridge, 
confiſting of five arches, over the river . 


lard, which is now made navigable, and oc-f 


caſions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free-Rone;z the town hall is in the upper 
part of the gate at the end of the bridge; 
thereare two weekly marketson Monday and 
Friday ; there is one remarkable cuſtom here, 
wiz. that the younger ſons inherit what lands 
and tenements the fathers dying inteſtate har 
poſſeſſed in this manor ; diftant from Londn 
69 computed, and 83 meaſured miles. 
STA MINA (S.) with the Floriſts, are thoſe 
fine threads or hairs that grow up in the in- 
ſide of the fl wers encompaſſing the piſil 
and which have the apices growing on the 
tops ar ends, 5 
STA'/MMEL or STRA!MMEL (5.) a lay 
flouncing mare, or over-grown robuſt wench, 
STA!MMER (V. ) to heſitate, faulter, or fiut- 
ter in one's ſpeech, : 
STA'MMERER (S.)a ſtutterer or faulterer is 
his ſpeech. . © ; ; 
STA'MMERING (S.) hefitating, faultering 
ſtuttering in ſpeech. 
STAMP (V.) to ftrike or beat the ground with 
one's foot; alſo to pound, bruiſe, or beat 
any thing to pieces in a mill, Sc. alſo ta 
impreſs or make a mark with a ſeal, ham- 
mer, cc. upon any thing, to know or al 
tinguiſh it from all others of the ſame kind, 
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gTAMP (S.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 


floor, &c. with one's foot, ſometimes as a 
token of rage, anger, &c. ſometimes as a 


ſignal for a ſervant, &c. alſo a mark or cha- 


rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- 
iron, &c. for various purpoſes; alſo the im · 
mark itſelf, &c, : 

ANC (V.) to ſtop a flux of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. 

eTANCH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- 
rough paced, good, firm, &c. * 

e&TA/NCHIONS (S.) pieces oftimber that ſup- 
port the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers 
in houſes, &c. 

STA/NCHNESS (S.) firmnefs, goodneſs, fin- 
cereneſs, honeſty, &c. 

STAND (S.) a ftop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
tledneſs of mind or reſolution ; alſo a frame 
to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on 
alſo a ſtop or oppoſition to a party, either in 
the church or ſtate. | 

STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a bufi- 
neſs, &c. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock 
or oppoſition of an enemy. 

STA/NDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 
fign of a royal army or fleet; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by; alſo the particular degree of 
fineneſs for the gold and filver coin of this 


kingdom, which is 22 parts or caracts of 


pure gold, and two parts or caracts of cop- 
per; and for filver, it is 37 parts of pure 
filver, and three parts of copper melted to- 
gether into a maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and 
then drawn into proper lengths and thick- 
neſs by a mill, and then punched out into 
blanks for guineas, half guineas, crowns, 
half crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, &c. which 


are afterwards ſtamped with the reigning 


prince's head on one fide, and the arms, 
ce. quartered on the other, which being 


milled or lettered upon the edges, is the 


current coin of the kingdom. 

STA/NDISH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that holds 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c: 

STA/NDON(S. )in Hertfordſpire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 
_ London 2.5 computed, and 29 meaſured 
miles, 

STA'NDROP or STAI'NTHORPE (S.) in 


Durham, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 


weekly on Saturday. 


STA/NEFILES(S. )card markers patterns made | 


of paſieboard, &c. cut into proper ſhapes, 
thro* which they colour their cards, * 


STA/NHOPE (S.) in Durham, a ſmall town, | 


TY 


fituate among parks, whoſe market was for- 


merly weekly on Tueſday, but is now dif- | 


uſed ; diſtant from London 196 computed, 
and 237 meaſured miles. | 
STANLEY (s.) in Glouceſterſbire, a ſmall 


town, whoſe market-is weekly on Saturday, 
diſtant from London $2 computed, and 1-0 


meaſured miles, 


1 


STA\NNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or places 
where tin is dug, which in England is prin- 
cipally in the county of Cornwall. 

STANTON (S.) in Lincolnſpire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. f a 

STANZ A (S.) a particular ſet of lines in 
poetry, where the ſenſe is compleat and 
terminated with a full point, and the mea- 
ſures repeated. 

STA'PLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commodities for ſale, 


exportation, &c, ſometimes it means ſuch 
commodities as are not ſubject eaſily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily fold in the market, 'or-exported 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an iron 
faſtening for a door, which by being drove 


or ſcrewed into the wood receives the locks, 
bolts, bars, pins, &. of the windows, doors, 
&c, to keep them faſt, e 


2TARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagula- 
ted lumps, &c. made of fine flour, &c, and 
ſometimes a thin ſort#of paſte with which 
| women ſtiffen their linen, laces, &c. 
| STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch, or make 
lace, fine linen, - &c, fit to wear, as head- 
clothes, ruffles, &,, 
STA'RCHED (A.) made ſtiff with ſtarch; 
. alſo very reſerved, Riff, or unflexible in 
temper, behaviour, or diſpoſition, &c. : 3 
STARE (S.) the name of a bird, by ſome called 2 
a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is to whiſtle 
very loud, &c. : | 
STARE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 
diſh, with the eyes ſtretched open, &c. 0 
caſioned by a ſurprize, c. | 
STA'ROSTY (S.) in the Polzfþ Policy, are 
ſuch eſtates, precincts, and juriſdictions, 
which their kings beſtow at — pro- 
vided it is to the natives; formerly they 
were part of the demeſnes of the crown, 
but now the kings have only reſerved to = 
themſelves and their ſucceſſors the right of 3 
nominating to theſe baronies, and beſtowing 
them upon whom he pleaſes, and that du- 
ring a vacancy the revenue ſhould belong to 
the publick exchequer; the ftaraſties are 
alſo charged with a tax or rent, which : 
make the fourth part of the annual revenue; 4 
this tax, together with what is levied upon. 1 
church-eftates, furniſhes the arſenals, pro- 
vides artillery, and ſubſiſts the Pol;fa-horſe, 
or gendarmery ; there are two ſorts of ffaro- 
7es, one without, the other with juriſdiction, 
the laſt has a court of juſtice called Grade, 
where cauſes are tried and enrolled ; theſe 
ſtaroſties have power to try perſons for their 
lives, tho? the proprietors are but plain gen- 
tlemen, for which reaſon neither women 
nor young -perſons are capable of holding 
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STARRY (A.) full of, or repleniſhed with 
f 


ars. 
STARS (S.) the luminous, ſmall, ſparkling, 
fiery bodies that we ſee in the beavens in the 
night-time, which we commonly divide into 
fixed and wandering, which laſt are called 
planets, the fixed ſtars appear as tho* they 
were fixed to the ſky, and by the old aftro- 
nomers were really thought fo to be; the 


antients thought the whole number of fars | 


in the firmamenr that were viſible was about 
10223 the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
and confuſed freaks of light; but by the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
great many more have been diſcovered, ſo 
that inſtead of 48 conſtellations of the an- 
cients, the moderns make 64, wiz. 12 in 
the zodia.k, commonly called the 12 ſigns, 
23 on the north fide of the equator, and 29 


* 


en the fouth ſide, which are diſtinguiſhed 


into fix ſizes or magnitudes, according to 
their appearance to the eye, which may not 
be real, but only owing to their diftance, | 
and thoſe which to the naked eye appear 


leaſt, may in reality, be the greateſt ; a- ; 


mong the Hierog yphicbs, it is the emblem of 
prudence, which is the rule of all virtues; in 

Heraldry, it has ordinarily but five points, if 

it exceeds that number the muſt be ſpeci- 

fed; in Blazonry, and b« the rules of that 

art, they muſt not exceed 16, 

Falling or Hocting Stars, certain exhala- 


tions, or fiery meteors kindled in the air, 


and by the motion thereof carried from place 

to place, appearing ti the eye like a ſtar. 
Fixed Stars, thoie hat keep conſtantly the 

ſame diftance in regard of one another, and 
theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſhine | 
by their own light, but by reaſon of their | 
immenſe diſtance from us, appear like fo 
many ſtars; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what ſome call the firmament. 

START (S.) a ſudden Jeap or jump, a motion 
occaſioned by fear, or fright, &c. 

START (V.) to leap or move by a ſudden 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c. al io to propoſe a 
queſtion or ſubject to diſpute upon; alſo to 
ſet out or begin a race upon a fignal given; 
in Hunting, it is to force a hare cut of her 
ſeat ; and in the Brewers Trade, it is to ſup- 
ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of brer, ale, 
c. in order to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome 
months before it be drawn, &c. 

STA'RTLE (V.) to be eaſily frightened, to 
tremble, or ſhake for fear, &c. 

STA'RTLISH or STA'RTLY (A.) fearful, 

timorous, apt to jump, leap, &c. upon every 
Noiſe, &c. 

START UP (v.) to. grow, riſe, or get up 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly. 


STARYE (V.) to kill, deſtroy, cr cauſe any | ' 


thing to periſh for want of food, raiment, 
or ſupplias of other proper neceſſaries. 
STA'RVELING (S.) a poor, lean, meagre, 


N 


| STA'TELINESS (S.) pride, haughtinefs, mz 


8 

STATE (S.) the condition or circumſtance gf 
any thing; alſo the pomp or magnificence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſq the 
policy or government of a nation, &c, anj 
ſometimes the nation itſelf, | 

STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter of 
thing to rights, to tell or relate the t 
circumſtances of an affair, in order to judge 
who is right or who is wrong; and ip 
Avrithmerick, it is the arranging numbers i 


ſuch order, that the queſtion may be truly 
_ anſivered, 


jeſticalneſs, pomp, grandeur, 
STA'TELY (A.) pompous, lofty, majeſtick, 
proud, haughty, &c. | 
STATES GENERAL. (S.) the aſſembly ofthe 
depnties of the ſeven united pr..vinces of the 
| Netherlands, I 
STA'TESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the management of the publick affairs of 


na ion, &c, alſo one that is fkilledin politi 
affairs, &c. 8 
STATIC RS (S.) that part of ſpeculative mi. 


thematicks.that concerns itſelf about thy 
properties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodiez 
as they relate to on* another, &c, 
STA/TION (S.) the poſt, condition or office 
in fe, that any perſon occupies or performs; 
alſo the place in which a perſon is fired or 
appointed, - a road for ſhips, &c. among the 
Roman Catholicks, a chapel or oratory ap- 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain induls 
gences, &c, in Surveying, it is the place 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his inſtiu- 
ments, and make his obſervations ; in Af. 


nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the 

ſun. . 
STA'TIONARY (S.) in Aftronomy, is ſaid of 
a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettiea in a place, 
that to a beholder here on earth, it appears 
to ſtand ſtill fir'ſome time, without any 
progreflive motion in its orbit; in Trade, 
it is ſuch goods or merchandize as are uſed 
in ſchools, compting-houſes, &c. ſuch as ink, 
quills, paper, books, &c. 
STA'TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that deal 

in paper, quills, ink, books, &c. 
STA/TUARY (S.) one that makes or carvey 

images in wood, ſtone, &c. 

STATUE (S.) any ſort of image or repre- 
ſentation of mea or beaſts in wogd, ſtone, 
metal, &c. 

Achillean Statur, is one that repreſents 
any great hero or general, from Acbillis, 
who had great numbers of ſtatues erected 
in honour of him, all over Greece; choſe that 
are carved or caſt in Roman habits, are calkd 
Roman ſtatues, tho made to repreſent the 
king of Great-Pritain, Ec. 

Equeſtrian Statue, one that ref reſents 2 
king, general, or other great man on hotſe · 
back. 


weekly, ſickly, unthriving per ion, creature, 


} 


Greek Statue, one that is Baked after the 
ancien 
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neient manner of the Greeks, who repre- 

ented their deities, wreſtlers, &c. un- 
thed. . 5 

5 ane Statue, one that caſts water 

out of its mouth, &c, or that is placed to 

acorn a fountain, &c. 


TATURE (S.) the height, bulk, or ſize of | 


any perſon. 


rA Tr E (S.) a publick law, ordinance, 


Jecree, or act of parliament, &c, 


AVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 


pieces A caſk, tub, ſhip, &c, that is made 
uy or compoſed of many fingle pieces. 


TAVES(S.) boards appropriated to the uſe of 


making caſks, &c. 


rav (v.) to remain, continue, or abide in 
a place; alſo to ſtop, or wait for a perſon | 
while one is travelling, &c. alſo to forbear or 


give a perſon time to pay a debt, &c. alſo to 
prop up or ſupport a perſon, &c. 


TAY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 


alſo a top, delay, or continuance. 


FTAYS (S.) in a Sip, are certain ropes to 


keep the mads from falling aft, forward or 
orer-board, which are faſtened to all maſts, 
top-maſts, and flag-ſtaffs, but the ſprir-ſail 
top· maſt; alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived 
23to keep bells up an end that are ringing, 
to give eaſe and reſt to the ringers, that they 
may not be put to the trouble of raiſing 
them every time they are minded to ring; 
alſo a garment made of buckram covered 
wich fil, &c. and filled with ſlips of whale- 
bone, to fit a woman from the ſhoulders 
to the waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes 
them handſomely, and keeps their breaſts 
from ſwagging. IN 
EAD (S.) place, room; alſo the ſurety or 
attorney for another, 


TEADY (4) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 


reſolute, ſure, or firm, 


TEADY (V.) a word of command given | 
by the condor to the ſteerſman of a ſhip, to 
keep her upon the courſe free from yaws or 


turnings in and out. | 

TEAK or STAKE (S.) a thin lice of meat 
cut off a large joint, in order to be dreſſed 

preſently, _. a 

DIEAL (V.) to take away the property of 
another, eitker 
"mately, 

FALTH (Part.) any thing done privately, 

lecretly, or unknown to ſome perſons who 

are concerned therein, | 


from all warm humid matter. 
vapour like hot, boiling liquor. 


conſtant, reſolute, that cannot be wrought 
vpon to change their minds, true, loyal, &c. 
TEED (S.) a horſe. WE 
TEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by 
ce:tain operaticns,of fire, and other ingre- 
diente, whereby it becomes cloſer pored, 


py open violence, or pri- 


TEAM (S.) a vapour or ſmoak that ariſes 


TPDFAST (A.) firm, ſure, immoveable, 


TEAM (V) to emit or ſend forth ſmoak or 


| 


1 


STE 


harder, and finer, for the uſes of edge-tools, 

than it naturally is, | 

STEE/LY (A.) any thing impregnated with 

or made up of ſteel. 108 

STEE'LY ARDS (S.) a balance for weighing 
things of ditterent weights by one fingle 
weight only, which confiſts of a rod of 
iron or ſteel about a yard more or leſs long, 
divided into ſeveral parts or diviſions, and 
ſupported by a ring at or near one end, 
which is conſidered as a center, and by 
moving the weight farther or nearer it be- 
comes heavier or lighter, Eo 

STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like a 
high hill that is difficult of aſcent. 

STEEP (V.) to ſoak any thing in liquor, to 
make it ſoft or impregnate it with the li- 
quor, &c, | | 

STEE'/PLE (S.) an ornamental appendage to 
a church commonly at the weft end, prin- 
cipally deſigned to hold or contain the bells; 
and theſe are uſually fpires or towers, the firſt 
are of a conical form, the latter ſquare. 

STEEPNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &c, 
that is very high and hard to aſcend, ' 

STFER (S.) a young ox. 5 0 | 

STEER (V. ) to guide, conduct, or regulate a 
ſhip in the water, ſo that it may go from 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe; alſo to manage any buſineſs 
or affair, c. : 

STEE'RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulk head of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the ſteerſman fits to manage the 
3 alſo the act of ſteering or guiding 
a ſhip. ; 

STEE'RSMAN(S.) he who fteers or guides the 

ſhip thpwigh ſeas, rivers, &c. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 
key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characters made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tiſed in the world, yet Tritbemius appears to 
have been the firſt that publiſhed the rules 
thereof in his famous treatiſe of ſtenogra- 
phy, fince whom, ſeveral have wrote to ex- 
plain and improve him. 

STELO'GRAPHY (S.) a writing or inſerip - 
tion upon a pillar, &c. | ; 

STEM (S.) the ſtock or talk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c, that bears up and ſupports the 
leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 
of a family ; in a Ship, it is that great tim- 

der which comes compaſſing from the keel, 
wherein it is ſcarieg up before the fore- 
caſtle, and this it is that guides the rake of 
the ſhip. 

STEM (V.) to ftap, reſiſt, bear up againſt, 
prevent or hinder ſome thing's being done. 
STENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort- hand 

writing. 


STENTO'RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous, 


offenſive to the ears, &c, : 
| STEN. 


. 


8 T E 
STENTOROPHOꝶ NICK TUBE (S.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed at ſea, in an army, &c. 
commonly called a ſpeaking trumpet, by 
which the voice of the ſpeaker may be 
heard much farther than the natural voice 
poſſibly can. 

STEP (S.) a ſtair or convenience to aſcend or 
. deſcend dy; allo the ſpace or diſtance that a 
man takes or makes at each ſtride with his 

legs; in a Sbie, it is that piece of timber 
that is faſtened to the keelion, or wherein 
the main-mait, mizen-maſt, fore-maſt, and : 
the capſtan do ſtand, 1 

STEP (V.) to move, walk, or go forwards, | 
by ſetting one foot betore the other alter- 
nately, | 

STEP-FA'/THER or MO'THER(S.) the man 

or woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born before ſuch marriage. 
 STERCORA'TION (S.) a dunging or manu- 


ring of land, &c. | 


STEREOGR A'/PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent- | 
ing the forms of ſolids upon a plane, | 

STEREO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring | 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ſometimes | 
called gauging, &., | 

STE “RAIL (A.) barren, unfruitful, that yields 
or brings forth nothing to perſection; alſo 
dry, ty, ſhallow. ö 

STERVLITY or STE RILNESS (S.) barren- 
neſs, unfruitfulneſs, &c. , 

STERLING or STA'RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
fical note; alſo the name of the true current 
coin of England, when made of its exact | 
ſtandard for fineneſs, ES. 

STERN (A) fierce, ſevere, crabbed, grim, 
angry, &c. 

STERN (S.) a term among Hunters for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf; in a Sit, 

ſometimes it means the whole hindermeſt 
part of a ſhip, and ſometimes only che outer- 
moſt part abaft. Ro 

STERNUTA'/TION (S.) ſneezing, or ſor- 
cible driving out of the head ſome ſharp 
matter, which vellicates and diſturbs the 
nerves and fibres. ä 

STERNU/TATORY (A. ) any thing that pro- 
vokes ſneezing, by raiſing a convulſive mo- 
tion in the tunicks of the brain, — 

STERQUILVNUS (S.) an imaginary deity the 

. - ancients invoked when they were dunging 
their land, as the ſuperintendant over thoſe 

affairs. : C | 

STE'VENEDGE (S.) in Her- ferdſtire, a ſmall | 
town; whoſe church is built on an hill, its 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Londen 25 computed, and 32 meaſured 
miles. 


STEW (V.) to ſoak or boil a thing flowly or 


| 


gently for a conſiderable time over a mode- | 


rate fire. 


| 


— 


STEW (S.) a proper plate to keep fiſh · alive, 
and aiways ready tor ule, pn 


4 


* 
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STEWARD (S.) one who has the Cars and 


management of another perſon's eſtate, & 


in a Ship, he is the purſer's delegate, to {6 


STE'W ARDSHIP 


that the bread, and other ſtores, be regular 
ly diſtributed to the men, and carefully 1; 
up in the hold, &c. 7 
Lord High Steward of England, is atem 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiats 
at a coronation, the trial of a nobleman for 
high treaſon, &c. which being ended, þ; 
commiſſion expires, he breaks his w 
and ſo puts an end to hi authority, 
(S.) the employment, by. 


or office of a ſteward. 


fineſs, 


STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed plue 


STE'YNING or STE/NING (S.) a ſmall by. 


S 


{ 


but is now much decreaſed, having but about 


for lewd women to reſide in with impunity 
allowed in foreign countries to this day, ul 
in England till the time of Henry Vill. u 
about the time of the reformation ; this wa 
in or near that place in Southwart, now wl. 
garly called the Mint. i 


rough town in Suſſex, that ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week- 
ly on Friday, beſides which it has a month- 
ly market, on the ſecond Wedneſday of 
every month, for cattle, which is pretty 
large, and alſo ſeveral fairs for cattle, fit 
and lean ; it was formerly a very large town, 


150 families, of which there art only about 
do who are qualified to vote for parliment- 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burgaze- 
tenure, and being a legal inhabitant in the 
pariſh, is charged to the church and poor; 
its chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, who pre- 
fides over, and determines elections, whe 
acted ſo notoriouſly partial in the year 1710, 
that the corporation was filenced for bribery 
in that affair, but has ſince got its ancient 
privilege again; diſtant from London 40 come 
puted, and 47 meaſured miles. 


TVFBIUM(S.) the ſame with antimony, which 


is a mineral of a metallick nature, confiſt- 
ing of a mineral ſulphur, partly very pur, 
and approaching to that of gold, of a i 
colour ; and partly of a combuſtible, com- 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity of 
fuliginous, indigeſted, metallick mercury, 
participating of the nature of lead, and alſo 
of a terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a litle 
falt; that commonly ſold in ſhopes is melted 
and made into a pyramidol form. * 


STICK (s.) a piece of wood, commonly of: 


ſmall fize, though ſometimes a whole tre 
is called a ſtick of timber; alſo a walking 
ſtaff, &c. 


STICK (v.) to cleave or adhere to any thing 


alſo to thruſt any ſharp-pointed weapon, &c. 
into any thing. 


STV/CKLE (V.) to contend earpeſtly or fte. 


nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous for 4 
perſon's intereſt, &c. | 


STI'CKLER (S.) one that contends eme 
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STI 

o is very zealous for a perſon, cauſe, or 

icky (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
cleave or adhere to any thing. 

IFF (A.) rigid, ſevere, auſtere in temper, 
or behaviour; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be pliable, &c. ; : ; 

Stiff Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, Is 
a ſtrong hard one. ; 3 

FTI FFEN 0 .) to make or grow inflexible, 
that is difficult to be bent, : 

STIFLE (V.) to ſuffocate or choak with 
ſmoke, Kc. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, 
or ſuppreſs any thing. 


 eltzte, kt 
pate, to ſeg 


or 


owed place LE JOINT (S.) in Farriery, is the firſt 
n impunity rin 9 at next to the buttock, and 
is day, and above the thigh. 9 58 
5 VII. a 71GMAS (S.) ſometimes means publick 
5 this wa marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
's now wil ing on the hand, face, &c, for crimes com- 
mitted ; and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
a ſmall by. bondage; and ſometimes thoſe incifions that 
| two mem the Heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
: * bis of ſome falſe deity ; and theſe were made 
a month 


ſometimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 


dneſday of with the puncture of fine needles, which 


1 is pretty 
cattle, fat 


various colours; ſome among the Chriſtians 


arte town, alſo, eſpecially in the Eaſt, and the pilgrims 
g but about at Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, &c. 
only about made upon their arms, breaſt, &c. 
parliment- A 571 GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infamy 
burn. upon a perſon, by burning him on the hand, 
ant in Us face, &c. for crimes ; alſo to give a perſon 
and por! a bad character, by reporting him guilty, or 
N accuſing him of ill practices. 
ions, abe FTILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance into 
N or common parting of fields, made with ſteps 
for bribery to go over, poſts to go through, &c. ſome- 
FT times the iron wire, &c, in a ſun dial, that 
W caſts the ſhadow upon the hour; and ſome- 
dich times the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking or 
Ry 6 writing upon any ſubject ; in Joinery, it is an 
3 upright piece which goes from the bottom to 
„ the top in the wainſcotting. 
ble, em- STIII. (v.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
| 1 anoiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &c. | 
— STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe, 
i or buſtle. 
„ and alſo 


STILL (s.) an alembick or inſtrument uſed by 
chymiſts, &c. to extract the ſpirit out of any 
liquor, flowers, fruits, c. 


th a little 
is melted, 
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were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 


L 


nonly af STILL (Part.) yet, to this time or inſtant, 
| now, &c. 3 a 
1 STILL-BORN (A.) a child that is brought 
dls forth dead, 88 
ny thing STVLLEN or STILLING (S.) a frame or 
oy 8 2 tand made to put barrels of drink, or wine 
18 on, &c. 
ly or ſſte· mY ee (S.) 4 dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
word, - 
low 9 STVLLNESS (S.) quietneſs, ſilentneſs, con- 
earneſtly, tentedneſs, &c. 
MM TILTS (s.) ſticks with proper places to put | 


a perſon's feet in, to walk, with in dirty 


. 


: 1 

places, but more for ſport than real 
uſe. | 

STI'MULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, ſtir up, 
excite, &c, Ne, 

STIMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing, forcing on, 
or forward. 5 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 

with a ſting ; to make a perſon fret, or be 

uneaſy, 

STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 
ſes, and other creatures bodies, &c. in.the 
ſhape of a ſpear , by which they defend 
themſelves, and frequently kill ther ene- 
mies, &c., 5 

STI'NGO (S.) very ſtrong drink, wine, or 
other ſpirituous liquor, 

STI/NGY (A.) covetous, near, mean · ſpirit- 
ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly 
diſpoſition, 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or diſagree- 
able ſmell. 

STINK (S.) a ftench, a noiſome, rank, or 

diſagreeable ſmell, 

STINT (V.) to limit, or 
ſon may or may not do, 

STVPEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income, 

STIPENDIARV (S.) one who ſerves for wa- 
ges, hire, or a ſettled reward. 

STIPTICK (S.) a medicine endued with 
the property of ſtopping blood. 

STIPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborn, 

STIPULA'TION (S. ) an article or agreement 
to be inſerted into a contract; the condi- 
tion upon which a thing may or may not 
be done, ; e 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 
concern one's ſelf in an affair. 

STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buftle, noiſe, hurry, 
Ec. ; 

STIRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 
with a ſhoe-maker's ſtirrup. 

STV/RRUP (S.) the ſtep or ſtay faſtened to a 
horſe's ſaddle to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 
or keep one ſteady upon it; alſo an inſtrument 
uſed by ſhoe-malkcers to put over their knee 
and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee, 

STITCH (S.) a fingle operation of the needle, 
awl, &c. alſo a ſharp pricking pain in the fide. 

STITCH (V.) to ſew or faften things together 
with a needle, aw], &c. 

STI'VER (S.) a Duzch coin, near five farthings 
ſterling in value. = 

STOAK or STOKE (V.) to ſtir up, rake, cook, 
feed, and look after a great fire, ſuch as brew- 
ers, diſtillers, glaſs-houſes, &c. uſe. 

' STOA/KERor STO'KER (S.) one who tends 
and looks after a brewer's, &c. fire, 

STOCK (S.) the trunk or body of a tree; a 
fund of money or quantity ef goods; alſo a 
family, race, or generation of perſons ; alſo 


appoint what a per- 


of anchor, &c. 
wooden part of a gun, an 2 


EO | 
STOCK (v.) in ſeveral Trades, is to fit pro- 
per wooden parts to the metal ones, as of a 
muſket, a piſtol, &c. in Gaming, to put the 
cards together again without playing them ; 
alſo to lay in a large quantity of any ſort of 


goods, &c, - 

STOCK BRIDGE (S.) in Hampſture, is a noted 
thorough-fare town, in the ſouth-weflern 
road, and has ſeveral good inns tor the en- 
terrainment of man and horſe ; it was for- 
merly a market-town, but now through its 
poverty the market is diſcontinued, and tho? 
It is a borough-town that returns two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, &c. yet it is ſo mean, that it is re- 
ported, that they have been forced to make 

an hoftler mayor, when at the ſame time an 

innkeeper catried the mace ; they had like 
to have loſt their charter for bribery in chu- 
fing parliament-men ; diſtant from London 
'5 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 

STO'CK PORT (S.) in Che/þtre, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diftant 
from London 134 computed, and 160 mea- 
ſured miles. ; 

STOCKS (S.) a publick puniſhment, more of 
ſhame than pain, for various ſmall offences ; 
alſo a irame made of large tirabers, uſed by 
ſhipwrights to build ſlips on ſhore in; al 
the publick funds or great trading compa- 
nies, allowed by authority of parliament, &c. 

STO/CE TON (S.] in Durbam, is now a large 
market-towp, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſtead of arum, which was formerly 


a very good market-town, and is now only 


an inſignificant village. Stockton, from no 
trade, nor houſes, but poor, thatch'd or clay 
ones, is now a pl ce of great buſineſs ans 
reſort, full of well built houſes, and go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. its market is week - 
| ly very large, for all manner of proviſions, 
but the chief trade carried on here is lead 


and butter, of both which great quantities 


are ſent to London, and alſo exported abroad ; 
diſtant from Lendon 180 computed, and 220 
meaſured miles, | 
STO!ICAL (A.) like to, or after the manner 
of the Stoicks. 
STOY/ICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
opin ons of the Stoicks. 


STC/I2KS (S.) a ſet of heathen philoſophers 


who took their name from the Greet word | 


Hoa. a porch, becauſe they uſed to meet in 
Zeuo's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this ſea) which was in a porch at Aubens; 


they taught that man's ſupreme happineſs | 


confiſted in livipg according and agreeable 
to nature and Sa and that God was the 
ſovl of the world; the Phariſees affected the 
ſame ſtitneſs, patience, apathy, auſterity and 
inſenſibility, which this ſect is famous for, 
STO RESLEV (S.) in the Nortb-Riding of 
- Yorkſhire, a pretty good town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; ditant from London 


% 


S TO 

STOLE (S.) a long garment worn by prindy 
priefts, &c. as an enſign of their function, 
authority, &c. among the Remiſb Pri u i 
is a mark of diſtinction worn by ſuperi 
priefts in their reſpective churches over their 

ſurplices. 

Groom of the Stole, the head perſon be. 
longing to the king or queen's bed chamber 

STO'LEN (A.) any thing taken away from the 
true owner feloniouſly. 

STO'MACH {S.) is uſually taken for all that 
part of the body that js concerned about the 
food, but is properly only the left orifice of 
the ventricle, by which meats are conveyei; 
ſometimes it means an appetite to or dein 
for meat; alſo cholor, paſſion, fury, &c, 

STO'MACH (V.) to reſent, be angry at, o 
diſpleaſed with. 

STO'MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogged, cioß 
pee viſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or comply, 

STOMA'CHICKS (S.) medicines proper iq, 
or uſeful in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach, 


STONE (S.) in Staffordſbire, a ſmall town, great 2 
Taba market is — on Tueſday; d, ONY 
tant from London 110 computed, and 141 allo hs 
meaſured miles, TONY 
STONE (S.) thoſe hard minerals that are uſed i fire, 
in buildings, pavements, &c. alſo thoſe al. town } 
mired or valuable ſubſtances that are ſetin din; i 
rings, jewels, &c. alſo in the caſe of the ker. it we ! 
nel of many ſorts of fruits ſuch as peaches, king 4 
nectarines, &c. alſo a weight of eight pound queen 
for meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. ac. 0 wer; 
cording to the cuſtoms of different markets; the pr 
alſo a very painful diforder that breeds in town | 
ſome perſons bodies, that hinders them fru WW compu 
making water, STOOL 
STONE (V.) to throw or caſt ſtones at a pe. 00, . 
ſon in order to maim or kill him; alſo 1 by voi 
take out the kernels of raifins, peaches, &c, OOP 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative parts groun 
of male creatures; among the eus, it wa Wi ſcend, 
a capital puniſkment for offences of a very of the 
heinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- STOOP 
demned to death, without naming the par- quarts 
ticular kind of death; when a man was con- STOP ( 
demned to death, he was led out of the city, . from: 
having an officer before him with a pike it STO/PE 
his hand, at the top of which was a piece of WF firudt 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar off, TOPP 
and that thoſe that might have any thing to uſed t. 
offer in vindication of the roo a an 
now propoſe it, before they proceeded any 
res bf no one came, he was condudted STO'PE 
to the place of execution, and was exhorted i &e. 
to acknowledge and confeſs the fault, and then TORE 
he was ſtoned, which was done ſometime hong, 
by throwing ſtones at him till he died, the dre 
witneſſeſs beginning; and ſometimes he wat STORK 
brought to a ſteep place, whoſe height was and c. 
at leaſt two fathoms ; from whence one 0 never 
the witneſſes threw him, and the other roll- death 
ed a large fone upon him; if this did not Ub 


kill him, they continued throwing ſtones at 
him :ill he was dead, | 


- 279 computed, aad 227 mcafured miles. | 


STONE: 
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mr HENGE (S.) in Viliſbire, upon Sa- 
ru A 85 2 miles _ from Sa- 


In by prin Gury-Plain, C . 
ber Hate "4 upon the fide of the river Avon, is 
miYh pri i, H oc of the moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity 
In by ſuperi bit in this iſland, being ſuppoſed to be ſome 
hes over thei monumental pile for the dead, upon ſome 

ery extraordinary occaſion, though the cer- 
ad perſon he. tainty is not abſolutely known ; it Was at 
bed chamber. firſt compoſed of four large concentrick cir- 


des, and the ftones, as they are generally 


way f 
88 called, which compoſe the lines, are ſuppoſed 


n for all tau pot to have been dug out of any quarry, but 
ed about the to have been made of ſand, very ftropgly 
left orifice oF cemented together, with ſome proper gluti- 
re conveyed; nous matter, ſome of them being 28 feet 
> to or defini high, and 7 broad, and fo laid croſs one an- 
fury, kr. other, that it ſurprizes every one that looks 


at them, though time has ſo demoliſhed 


an t 
| * uy them, that they are now very imperfect, both 


Seed, crol WY 43 to fize and form; the number, as, they 
r comply, remain now, is 72; but thoſe who defire a 
proper fr more perfe& account of theſe wonderful 
»2mach, ones, are defired to peruſe Inigo Jones, the | 
mall town, eat architect, his account of this matter, 
eſday; di, WBTO/NY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones; 
d, and 141 alſo hard, obdurate, or like to a tone, 
TONY-STRATFORD (S.) in Buckingham 
hat are uſel fire, an ancient, well known, frequentec 
ſo thoſe 4. down in the Cheſer and Iriſb road from Lon- | 
it are ſet in An; it is large, and well built of ſtone; in 
of the ker. it are two churches, and a croſs erected by 
as peaches, WH king Edvard I. in memory of Eleanor his 
ight poug Wl queen; it has a good ſtone- bridge over the 
11,” Kc. ac. mer; the market is weekly on Saturday; 
t markets; WW the principal manufacture in and near this 
breeds in town is bone-lace ; diſtant from London 44 


computed, and 53 meaſured miles, 

$TOOL (S.) a moveable ſeat for a perſon to ſit 
on, without a back; alſo the eaſing nature, 
by voiding the excrements. 


them from iſ 


$ af a pet. 
1; alſo to 


xches, &c, WISTOOP (v.) to bow or bend downwards to the 
ative parts ground, to cringe, ſubmit, .yield, conde- 
vs, it was ſcend, &c. in Pakonry, it is the bearing down 
of a very WH of the hawk to catch her prey. 


STOOP (S.) a foreign meaſure of about two 
quarts Engliſp. | 
STOP (v.) to detain, ftay, hinder, to ceaſe 


law con- 
the par- 
was con- 


I 


f the city, from motion, &c. | 

a pike in HO PPACE (S.) any fort of hinderance, ob- 
a piece of ſtruction, &c, 

afar of, TO PPER (S.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
thing to WF uſed to prevent the hallyards or the cable from 
I, might mManing out too far; ſometimes it means a 
eded any rammer, &c. as a tobacco-ftopper, &c. 
onductel STO PPLE (S.) a ſtopper of a caſk, bottle, 
exhorted ke. : | 
and then STORE (S.) plenty, abundance z alſo provi- 
metimes ons, ammunition, &c, provided for a ſhip, 
lied, the amy, citadel, &c, 

s he was TORK (S.) a bird celebrated for its tenderneſs 
ight was and care it ſhews towards its dam, which it 
one of never forſakes, but feeds and defends even to 
her roll. death; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
did bg winter moves into warmer climates, it uſu- 
ſtones a 


— 


— — 


ö 


TONE. 


Uy builds its neſt on the tops of the higheſt | 
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trees, towers, &c. its beak and legs are long 
and red, it feeds upon ſnakes, frogs, and 
inſects ; its plumage would be quite white, 
if it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome ſmall part of its 
head and thighs; it fits the ſpace of 30 days, 
and lays but four eggs; it is an unclean 
bird in Moſes's catalogue, but is now eaten, 
_ much eſteemed for the deliciouſneſs of its 
ein. 

STORM (S.) a ſudden, violent, or haſty 
ſhower of rain, wind, hail, &c, alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, hurry, fight, attack ; eſpecially 
in the beſieging of a town, it is the ſcaling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and 
taking it ſword in hand by a violent and 
fudden onſet, | 

STORM (V.) to rave or make a noiſe, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, &c. 
alſo to attack a town ſuddenly, violently, 
&c. 

STO RMV (A.) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 

STO'RTFORD or B/SHOPS-STOTFORD 
(S.) in Hertfordſbire, from a ſmall inconfi- 
derable town, is now become a large, hand- 
ſome, well-built town, being a tt:orough- 

tare from London to Cambridge, New-Market, 
and St, Edmundſbury, full of convenientinns, 
all well ſuplied weekly on Thurſday with 
all manner of neceſſaries, at the market g 
the town is built in the form of a croſs, 
having four ſtreets pointing eaſt, weſt, north, 
and ſouth ; the river Stort runs through it, 
and parts Hakin-Hil/-ftreet from the reſt of 
the town; diſtant from London 2 5 computed, 

and 29 meaſured miles, 

STO/RY (S.) ſometimes means a narration or 
hiſtory of ſome matter of fact; and ſome- 
times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
&c, and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
houſe, &c. — 

STQVE (S.) a ſmall clofe fire, ſometimes uſed 
for drying ſugar, ſweet-meats, &c. 

STOUT (A.) ftrong, luſty, bold; courage- 
ous, fearleſs ; alſo tif, inflexible, ſtubborn, 


Ke. | 

STOUT (S.) a particular fort of beer ftronger 
than common. 

STQU'TNESS (S.) ſtrength, bulk, largeneſs, 
courageouſneſs, &c, alſo humourſomneſg, 
ſtiffneſs, 8c. : 

STOWor STOW-MA'RKET (S.) in Suffolk, 
a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manufactures of tammies, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, are vigorouſly carried 
on; the market is well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 62 compus 
ted, and 73 meaſured miles, ; 

STOW (V.) to put, lodge, lay up, or fix 
goods in the moſt commodious manner in 4 
ſhip, warehouſe, &c. | 

STOWI!AGE (S.) warehouſe room, or proper 

conveniency to lay up goods, ſtores, &c. — 


* 


STR 


STR 
| horſes, that occaſions them to 


STRA/NGLES (S.) ia Farriery, is a diſeaſe in 


premi money paid on fuch an oc- vent thi TRE A 

— = ” 85 ö matter at the noſe, | ines © 

| STOW ON THE WOULD (s.) in Gbuefer- | STRA/NGLING (5) the LO 
” iti called Stoto St. ing, or 6 | wa 

—— — "which although it is but a mean STRA'NGURY ( §.) a diſorder that occaſion REA 

town — has but few inhabitants, yet the a perſon to void | his urine with great pain ſberly 

nich is 12 miles in compaſs z the market is | by a drop at a time, having a continual wan to lit 

ky on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 65 and inclination to piſs. IRE 5 

computed, and 77 meaſured miles. STRAP (S.) a lip or thong of leather to f on hol 

STRA/DDLE (V.) to ſtretch or extend the one's ſhoe, &c. with; in a Ship, it is 2 REA 

| wider than common; alſo in Sports or ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any where uren 

_ ing, to play who ſhall pay the reckon- | that it is to be uſed z in Surgery, it is a hang gular i 
ag 8 : made of 2 OY — 10 ſtretch our 3 

i * .) to wander or go aſtray, to members in the ſetting broken Ants, &c, whic 
„ eee to ſeparate, &c, like | STRAP (V.) to faſten down with a for grin 

ſoldiers that do not keep their ranks, but run — to beat or threſh a perſon with a leather oe 

d down. a | ong. N TS ; 1s 

Ds ry po (A.) even, direct, | STR APA/DO (S.) a 3 puniſhment REIN 
without any turnings; alſo narrow, ſcanty, wherein the criminal to be puniſhed, having ty or | 
diſtreſſed, grieved, perplexed, &c. his hands bound behind him, is drawn tothe RETN 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (S.) in Geography, top of a poſt by a rope, from thence being _ 

is ſuch 3 part of the ſea as is ſhut up be- ſuddenly let fall, his arms, &c, are diſlocated, whoſe 
nc two lands that are pretty near one STRA'/PPING (A.) big, large, luſty, Kc. | alittle 

another, at the end of which the ſea _— m LA (S.) a layer or bed of different ſol 74 

; ö ' into the r matter, - 0 
r 'STRATTAGEM(S.) an artful or cunning. wn, 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT e ee eee affair, eſpecially in warlike — 

i ſmall ti ot . 
long bt. 4. ntl CTRATARVTHMETRY 3 MY of vs 
v.) ive, ny i ular geometric 0 
.) to force, ſtrive, or earneſtly | ting an army into any regular geometr 
, 3 1 e aq ” ſtretch or ex- | form or figure, as the emergence may require _ 
ene thing beyond its natural ſize or | or of knowing the number thatan army cox. : 
| n alſo to paſs liquids through cfoths, fiſts of by the figure they are put into, hes 
5 eee dregs, ſediment, &c. | STRA'TFORD (S.) in Varwvichſbire, con- 

yo 1 the —.— liquor. monly called Strarford upon Avon, a very the - 
STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeavour; | good town, whoſe mar am my b 8 

alſo an extorſion of the finews beyond their Thurſday ; it haz two churc es, and is well BN = 

1 tone, ſometimes called a ſprain; in filled with houſes and inhabitants; its chief 
Mufick, it Vi the part of a tune or air where pens e. 1 _ op It 1 67 " on — 

ſition makes a full cloſe. abundance; diſtan | London 
STRAITEN (V.) to make even or direct, | ted, and 81 meaſured miles. | 3 

without any waving or bending; alſo to | ST RATO/CRACY e darf ve government, 72 
ſttretch one's purſe beyond one's ability, or to or a kingdom governed by 1 mw 1 3 

lay out more money upon an extraordinary eee, - eee 8 23 " , bo 

2n with convenience be ſpared. | * much noted for ga once RIC 
r nr Hat neceſſity, want, | market is weekly on e ; —_— 2 
| poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, dc. London 174 computed, and 211 = 
STRAPTWAY (Part,) OO Ts STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of corn; in MNSTRIDE 

. r t | li ſcipline, It 1 ord of command throw | 
STRA ; pkg — _ —— ee es 8 — 43 * r. have grounded 4 a hc 

: . 0 a 5 i 0 [ 

wo os Opn Ae or mark of a different their arms, but ſo that wel. —— Tad 3 

colour upon eee 25 > of a ri e . . Bn STRIKE 

: .) the banks or ſhore of a river, , 5 ; 
ee wn prices never or very rarely over- ho ents eg (S.) an exceeding pleaſan r 
F 1 no, it 1 mer truit, 

—_ 3 - appar it is one of the threads 98 Y (V.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go No — 
STRAND (V.) to run or burſt a ſhip upon the = my „ c e "ns 
0 M4 . : * g N fr = 
ITRAVOE (A) Sy wonderful, un- 5 b or — a that is run away fe bore 

121 is diſcipline, &c. 8 ; 
uſual, ſurprizing, &c. . N 3 I; mark made to pu fecting 
i or unknown ] STREAK (S.) a line or | 
3 PHO (S.) a foreigner, or un! | ] things in order by, &c. ere rang 
STRANGLE (V. ) to choak or ſtop the breath | STREAK. St Fe on Heck eh, e mano 
of a perſon or creature, fo as to kill them, with a line or ſtroke. e TRA KL cpa 
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EAK TN 


REA MER (S.) a flag er colour hung out 


EA MING (S.) moving or going with the 


MFREET (S.) the road-way between houſes, 


WTRE/TCHING (s.) putting out to the full 
ertent; alſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 


$ TR 


EA KED (A.) any thing marked with 


knes or ſtrokes of different colours. 


EAM (S.) a courſe or current of running 


EAM NV.) to walk, move, or go along 
bberly or gently with the current, &c. alſo | chords of muſical inſtruments, which are 


0 loiter about idly. 
an holidays, &c. as a token of mirth, &c, 


current ; alſo :Nuing out in a conſtant re- 
lar flow of any ſort of liquor, 
vhich for the conveniency of paſſengers and 
carriages is commonly paved. : 
MRENGTH (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 
xcity of reſiſtance, &c. 
MRENGTHEN (V.) to enable, make migh- 
ty or powerful, &c. 
MNRENIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 


whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in 
alittle temple dedicated to her in the holy 


Way. ; 

MENUOUS (A.) earneſt, zealous, vigo- 
tous. : 

NRESS (S.) the principal point, or main bu- 
fineſs that any one labours for; alſo badneſs 
of weather, ſtorms, &c. 

To lay a Strefs, to depend or rely upon a 
perſon or thing. | 
STRETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach out 

to the full exrent, &c. | 

NRE'TCHERS (S.) with the Vatermen, are 
the bars of wood laid croſs a boat for them 
to reſt their feet on while they row the 
boat, &c. | | 


„ 


| 


the truth, lying. 
STREW (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad or 
bou 


about. 

SRIUCKEN (A.) beaten, ſmitten ;alfo grow- 
ing old, or advancing in years. | 

STRICT (A.) exact, ſevere, punctual, poſi- 
tive in obſerving orders, &c. 

SRVCTNESS (S.) punctualneſs, exactneſs, 
ſerereneſs, rigidneſs, &c. ; 

STRIDE (V.) to ftretch out the legs wide, to 
throw the legs over the two fides of a thing, 
3 a horſe, a camel, &c. 8 

STRIFE (S.) contention, quarelling, &c. en- 
deavour, &c. 

STRIKE (v.) to beat; alſo to pierce or affect 
the mind ; alſo to ſweep off corn with a 
ſtrait ſtick ; in Sea Fights, it is to lower the 
colours, and yield to the enemy. 

STRIKE (s.) the ſtick that is drawn croſs the 


top of a corn meaſure ; alſo the quantity of 


four buſhels of upground grain, 

STRIKING (S.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
fefting the mind, by making a peculiar im- 
preſſion upon the ſenſes, underſtanding, me- 
mory, &c, 5 | 

STRING (S.) a long and ſmall thread, prin- 


nuns, that preſided over new year-glits, | 


STR 
STRING: (v.) to put beads on a thread or 
ſtring ; alſo to fit up muſical inſtruments 
with gut or wire ſtrings, to make them fit 
for playing on, wo . 


— 


STRINGS (S.) in a peculiar manner, are the 


either gut or wire. | 
STRVNGY (A. ) full of ſtrings, or long, hard 
parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c, 
STRIP (V.) to uncloath or undrefs, to make 
naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or Jay waſte, to rob, 
plunder, &c. | 
STRIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, ſilk, 
STRIPE (S.) a ſtripe or laſh with the whip ; 
alſo a line in filk wove of a different colour. 
STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of diffe- 


rent colours; alſo to whip, lick, or beat a 


perſon. | 
STRUVPLING (S.) a young man, one between 

a boy and a man. | 
STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend ; alſo 
do conteſt or fight with, 
STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alſo a 


; 


ftreak, line, cr daſh, 
STROAK or STROKE (V.) to fawn upon, 
or gently and familiarly draw the hand over 
any perſon or thing, 
STROA'KING or STRO/KING (S.) gently 
rubbing or chafing with the hand. 
STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble or go about in 
a careleſs manner from one place to another. 
STRONG (A.) that has great firength of bo- 
dy; alſo that is very ſpirĩtuous, as brandy, 
&c. alſo plain, undeniable, &c. ; 
STROUD (S.) in Glaucgſterſpire, a ſmall town 
fituate on a, hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud Water, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of ſo kind a nature, that it is 
particularly famous for dying ſcarlet broad - 
cloth here, and all other grain colours in the 
beſt manner; there are alſo many fulling 
mills erected upon it, and a conſiderable 
trade in the woollen manufactory is carvied 
on here; the market is weekly on Friday 3 
diſtant from London 78 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles, g 
STRUCK (A.) impulſed, ſurprized, amazed, 
taken with a thing, &c, 
STRU/CTURE (S.) any pile of building, but 
commonly a noble or publick edifice ; alſo 
the compoſition or make of any creature, 
plant, & c. 5 4 
STRU!GGLE (S.) a conteſt, or earneſt oppo· 
firion, 3 
STRU!'GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, te 
contend, encounter, or wreſtle, with an 
thing. a Be 
STRU/MPET (S.) a naughty woman, a whore, 
one who lives by lewdneſs. - a 
STRUT (V.) to walk proudly or majeſtically, 
with the neck ſtretehed out, &c. 


* 


| STUB'or STUMP (S.) a piece of a tree broke 


cipally uſed to tie or faſten things together. 


+ ſhort, with the root in the ground. 
: |  __STU'BBED 


ow” — 


&c. torn or cut off, x 
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STU 
STU'BBED (A.)] ſhort, thick, fat, ſtrong, well 
ſet, &c. 


STU BBLE (S.) the ſhort ſtraw that is left 


with the roots in the ground after reaping. 
STU!'BRORN (A.) obſtinate, inflexible, poſi- 


tive, that will not hearken to good advice or 


reaſon, &c. 
STUCK (S.) a fort of plaiſter made up of lime 
and marbie finely powdered, to make ima- 
ges with, ſuch as buſto's, horſes, &c. 
STUD (s.) ſometimes means a ſtable of breed- 
ing mares, ſometimes a ſmall] button with 
two flat heads and a neck between, uſed to 
button the wriſtbands or collars, c. of mens 
ſhirts ; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c. to 


wind a watch-fpring round, &c. alſo a ſmail | 
bit of braſs, filver, gold, &c. drove in tor- | 


toiſe-ſhell ſnuT-boxes, watch-caſes, &c. in 
the ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. 0 
STUD (v.) to fill or ornament any thing with 
ſtuds or ſmall wire, &c. 
ST DEN T (S.) one that applies himſelf to 
reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 
univerſities, inns of court &, _ 
STU/DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one 
that ſtrives earneſtly to improve or get 
knowledge in arts and ſciences. | 
STU/DY (V.) to apply the mind to think ear - 
neſtly upon or about an art or ſcience, &c. 
STU!DY (S.) an earneſt application of the 
mind to learn, know, or underſtand any 
thing; alſo a room, or place ſet apart to 
read, meditate, write, &c. upon or about 
any thing. : 
STUFF (S.) in Weaving, is any fort of com- 
modity made of woollen thread, &c. but in 
a particular manner thoſe thin, light ones 
that women make or line their gowns of or 
with; in Building, any fort of materials, 
whether wood, mortar, &c. and univerſally, 
any commodity whatever, : 


STUFF (V.) to cram, fill, or put as much in- 
| to any thing as can be, 
STUM (S.) the ferment of wine, or that 


which ſets it into motion, and ſo prepares it 
for clarification, &c. SE” 


STU'MBLE (V.) to halt, to be ready to fall; | 


alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readily 
comply with, or underſtand any thing. 
STUMP (V.) to dig, root, or pull up or cot 
the ſtump or root of a tree, tooth, &c. alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or proudly value one's 
ſelf vpon fome ſmall qualification, &c. 
STUMP (S.) any thing broken near to its 
ſocket or root, as a tree, a tooth, &c. 
STUN (V.) to render a perion wholly ſenſe- 
leſs by a violent blow, or incapable of hear- 
ing by a great noife, ſuch as diſcharging of 
. cannon, tinging of bells, &c, very near one. 
STUNT (V.) to hinder or prevent a tree or 
creature from growing to its natural bulk or 
ſtature, by cutting &c. h 
STUPE (S.) a bath of medicinal herbs made 
hot to ſoak or bathe a bruifed or putrified 
Ri limb in. ; 


| 
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STUPEFA'CTION (S.) a rendring dna 
ſenſeleſs or unapprehenſive. $3 mA 
STU'PEFY (V.) to render ſenſeleſs 


_— ” 8 


. b e Ivi 
a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent Kd 


ful diſeaſes, ſuch as the ſtone, &c, alſo tobe 
ſot of drink a perſon's ſenſes away, ſo a1, 
render him thoughtleſs, fooliſh, &e. ally t. 
ſurprize a perſon by ſomething uncommon 
frightfal, &c. ſo that they have not the ul⸗ 
of their reaſoning faculties for a time, 
STUPE'NDOUS (A.) ſurprizing, wonderfy 
STUPID A.) dull, bie, unappr 
.) dull, blockiſh, una 
ſenſeleſs. &c. hp een 
STU R BRIDGE or STOW/ERBRIDGR(s) 
in Merceſterſpire, ſituate upon the river Hun, 
over which it has a very good bridge; it 
ot late years vaſtly increaſed, both in houſy 
and inhabitants, by the great demand for al 
ſorts of iron work that is made here; it ba 
a large market weekly on Saturday; diſt 
from London 99 computed, and 118 ne 
ſured miles, | 
STU'RDY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, reſolute, 
| daring, impudent, &c, 
STURMINSTER (S.) in Dorſe/hir:, a mean 
town, that has a ſmall market weekly on 
| Thurſday ; diſtant from London 94 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 
STU/TTER (V.) to heſitate or ſtammer in 
ſpeaking, : 
STU'TTERING (S.) ſtammering, ſpeaking 
' brokenly, haſtily, and imperfeQly. &, 
STV (S.) a ſtable, or place where hogs are 
fed; alſo a ſore or red angry ſwelling upon 
the eye- lid. 
STY*GIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
river Styx, 5 
STYLOBA'TA (S.) in Architecture, is the 
pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſtands or ij ſet 
upon. 
STX (S.) a fountain of Arcadia, a province 
of the Peloponneſus in Greece, iſſuing from the 
lake Pheneus, at the foot of Nonacrit, fi- 
mous for the extreme coldneſs of its watery 
' which were preſent death to thoſe that drank 
them; they alſo coroded and waſted ironand 
copper, and broke all manner of veſſels they 
were put into, ſo that nothing but the boo 
of a mule could hold them; ſome fay they 
bred fiſh that were mortal to all that eat 0 
them; theſe extraordinary qualities gave o. 
caſion to the poets to repreſent this ſpring 
be one of the rivers of hell, which by their 
theology was in ſo much veneration among 
their gods, that if any of them ſwote . 
Styx, they were bound to perform what th 
had ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to be de- 
prived of their deity for 100 years. 
SUBA'CTION (S.) a tborough conquetiny 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for uſe. 


SUBA'/LPIN(A.) any thing that lives or oui 


under the mountains called the A/ps. 
SUBA!/LTERN (S.) any perſon or thing tht 


ſucceeds by ti r that acts under another 
ucceeds by turns, o a 3635 


SUB 
WBALTE'RNATE (A.) that ſucceeds by 


turns. 


ot wakitt 


| ns : | 
„ by giving wBCO'NTRARY (A.) any thing that agrees | 
t and pain in quantity, but differs in quality, 


alſo to be es BCO/NSEQUENCE (S.) one concluſion or 


, ſo as t confequence that is drawn from, or follows 
&c. alſo ti another that went before, 

— WUBDEA'N (S.) an eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
not the uſe 


dignified clergyman, next under a dean. 
WBDE/LEGATE (S.) a judge appointed to 
act for, ar under another, | 
«BDIVIIDE (V.) to divide the parts of any 
thing into ſundry other parts, as if they were 
whole things, 1 1 
eVBDIVINNE (S.) any thing that is in a ſubor- 
dination to God, as an angel, &c. 


time. 
wonderful 


prehenſie, 


UDGR(s) 


river Stour} 


ridge; nu erpDIVI'SION (S.) a dividing of parts as 

H in bouſy wholes, that were only a part of ſome 

nand for al other whole. 

gere; ibu SD or SUBSTRA/CT (v. )to draw or 

1 ö * take a leſſer or an equal quantity or number 
18 nes 


from another that is greater or equal. 

BDU CT ION (S.) a taking away, an abate- 
ment or ſubſtraction. 

B DUE / (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 
maſter, or bring under. \ 

SUBDU'PLE (S.) any thing that is half ano- 
ther, as the number 2 is the ſulduple of the 
number 4, &c. 

UBJECT (A.) under the command, or at 
the diſpoſal of another; alſo liable to, or 
capable of certain mulcts, fines, ſervices, &c. 

V'BJECT (S.) one that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, & c. of a prince, or 
ſtate; alſo the matter of a diſcourſe; and in 
Phyſt, the ſubſtance or matter to which 
accidents or qualities are joined, c. 

SUBJE'CT (V.) to bring under, conquer, ſub- 
due, overcame, maſter, &c. 

SUBJE'/CTION (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
an inferior in reſpect to a ſuperior ; the be- 
ing at the command of another, 

SUBJOVN (V.) to add or join ſomething to 
what has been ſaid to an argument, or put 
to a thing before. | | 

WBJUGATE(V.) to maſter, conquer; over- 


d, reſolute, 


ire, 4 mean 
weekly on 
u 94 com- 


ſtammer in 


Ay. &, 
ere hogs are 
velling upon 


nging to theſ 


Jure, is the 
1nds or is ſet 


a province 
ing from the 
Vonacrit, fi- 
f its waters, 
e that drank 


ted iron ani come, or bring under the yoke. 

f veſſels BE sul. ApSA RIAN (s.) a ſet of men, who 
but the boo maintain that God's decree of election was. 
me ſay they made after Adam's fall. 


| that eat CB UBLIEUTE/NANT (S.) an under officer in 


ties 445 *. ſuch regiments of fufileers, who have no en- 
his Me ſigns, having a commiſſion s youngeſt licu- 
_ g l.. tenant, but the pay only of an enſign, but 
a L 


takes place of all enfigns, except thoſe of 


em feng the guards, and theſe take their poſts at the 

m what head of the pikes, when and where they are 

e, to be ei vc 

ars. * VUBLIMATE (v.) to raiſe or elevate any 
1 let volatile matter chymically, or by the 
fit for vi: BY afittance of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, 

lies or gon or into its head. 

Alps, * WBLIMATE (s.) 2 preparation of quick- 

or thing da ver, which when mixed or impregnated 

nw f vith acids, and ſo ſublimed to the top of 


| 


| 


n, Fg.” Es at has * 2 


| SUB 


the veſſel, is called corroffue ſublimate, from, 


its eating or corroding nature, but when this 
is cotrected or dulcified, it is reduced to a 
white ſubſtance, like lacked lime, &c. and 
called ſweet ſublimate. 
SUBLVME (A.) high, lofty, noble, grand, di- 
vine, hard, difficult, &c, | 
SUBLVY/ME(V.) to raife, refine, ſpiritualize, 
&c, 
SUBLIMITY or SUBLYMENESS (S.) the 
nobleneſs, loftineſs, or expreſſiveneſs of a 
well-digeſted ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
ſubjects. 
SUBLU'NAR or SUBLU'NARY (A.) any 
thing under the orb of the moon. 
SUBME RGE (V.) to ſtoop or bend very low ; 
to plunge, dip, or put under water. 
SUBME'RSED (A.) any thing plunged or put 
under water. 
SUBMUVSSION (S.) a yielding or humbling to 
or complying with another. 
SUBMISSIVE (A.) reſpectſul, humble, yield- 
ing, complying, ar obeying. | : 
SUBMIT (V.) to yield, or be ſubje& to ano- 
ther; to refer, or leave a matter in diſpute 
to the arbitration of others. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE (S.) any number or quan- 
tity that is contained exactly a certain num- 
ber of times in ſome other, | 
SUBNO/RMAL (S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a curve, where a per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact of 
a tangent to the curve cuts the axis, | 
SUBO/RDINATE (A.) in an inferior order or 
elaſs than others of the ſame ſpecies. 
SUBORDINA'TION (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of an inferior in reſpeR of a ſuperior. 
SUBO RN (V.) to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give falſe evidence in a court of judicatme ; 
| alſo to prepare a perſon what to ſay or do 
before-hand. | | 
SUB-POE NA (S.) the law title for a writ or 
ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes 
in the courts of judicature, and particularly 
all perſons under the degree, of peerage in 
the court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe only 
where the common law hath made no provi- 
fion, ſo that the injured perſon can have no 
_ remedy by the ordinary courſe of law. a 
UB-RE'ADER (S.) in Inns of Court, is one 
who reads the text or law itſelf upon which 
tze lecture is to be made, and alſo aſſiſts in 
reading. 15 
SUBRE/PTION(S.) a getting a grant or favour 
ſrom a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſentation of 
the matter, &c. | 
SUBREPTITIOUS (A.) any thing obtained 
fraudulently, as a patent, charter, &c, 


SUBRO GATT ION (S.) in the Civil Law, ie 


the putting or ſubſtituting one perſon in the 


- place or right of another, 


SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield to, or ac- 


knowledge any thing, by under writing or 


ſigning any thing with one's own hand, of 


vlual mark, 


Eee Sup. 


SUB 
S UBSCRT'PTION (S.) the under- writing or 
ſigning a letter, petition, &c, alſo the pro- 
ofing to do or carry on an affair with or 
by the aſſiſtance of a certain number of per- 
ſons, who are to pay a certain ſum, accord- 
ing to the conditions agreed upon, as the 
ſetting np, or carrying on an opera, lecture, 
&e. the printing of books, ſculpture, &c. 
SU'BSEQUENT( A.) that which follows im- 
mediateiy, or comes next after any thing. 
SUBSE'RVIENCY or SUBSE'RVIENT- 
- NESS (S.) ufefu)ne!s, ſerviceableneſe, &c. 
SUBSERVIENT (A.) afſiſtant, helpful, fer- 
viceable, uſeful, promoting, &c. 
SUBSIDE (V.) to fink, or fall down to the 
bottom. 5 
SUBSIDENCE (S.) that matter or fubſtance 
that finks or ſettles to the bottom, eſpecialiy 
of liquids. | 
SUBSI'DIARY (S.) a help or aſſiſtance to 
another. A 
SU/BSIDY (S.) a tax laid, or tribute granted 
by patliament to the king upon neceſſary oc- 
caſions of the ſtate, to be levied on the ſub- 
ject according to the valve of his lands, or 


goods, after the rate of 3h. in the pound 


for lands, and 28. 8d. for goods; the Saxon 

Kings had no ſabfdfes, but levies of money 
and perſonal ſervices, as the nature of the 
occaſion required ; the Normans called them 
ſub fidies, and made them pecuniary only. 


8688787 (v.) to be, to live, to hold out, or | 


continue. 6 a 
SUBSISTED (A.) ſapported, maintained, 
upheld, furniſhed with neceſſaries, &c, 
SUBSI'STENCE (S.) being, remaining; alſo 
food, or that which procures the neceſſaries 
of life. 
SUBSTANCE (S.) eſſence or being; alfo 
wealth, eſtate, &c. alſo the chief or princi- 
pal heads of a diſcourſe, &c, 
SUBSTANTIAL (A.] belongingor appertain- 
ing to ſubſtance ; alſo any thing flrong, 
ſolid, or real; alfo rich, wealthy. 
SU!BSTANTIVE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
that word or name, whereby the being of 
a thing is expreſſed without any other con- 
Gderation. | 1 85 
SU'BSTITUTE (V.) to put one perſon or 
thing in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 


other. 

'$SU'BSTITUTE (S.) a perſon or thing that 
ſupplies the office, or is in the ſtead or room 
of another. 

SUBSTITU!TION (S.) the act of putting or 
| inting one perſon, thing, or quanti 
gps or in the room of another. b 135 
SUBSTRA'CT (V.) to withdraw, or take 
away, to diminiſh, or make leſs. 
SUBSTRA'CTION (S.) the act cf leflening, 
or taking away; and in Aitbmetick, is one 
of the five principal rules by which the dif- 
ference between two or more numbers or 
quantities is found out or known, 


' SUBSTY'LAR LINE (s.) in Diallirg, is a 


| 


+ 


SUBVE!RT (v.) to overthrow, turn afile, 


'SU'!BURBS (S.) thoſe buildings, houſes, t, 


SUC 


right Ine, whereon the znomon or lik vp 


a dial is ereQed at right angles with the 
lane. 

SUBTFE/ND (V.) to draw or extend under 
neath ; and in Geometry, it is to dna 2 
right line from one point of a circle to ang. 
ther, and thereby divide or cut it into two 
1nequat parts, 

SU'BTENSE (S.) in Geometry, is a line drawn 
under an «rch of a circle, or a right ling 
drawn within the circle terminated at each 
end in the circumference, | 

SU'/BTER FUGE (S.) an excuſe, pretence, er- 
fion, ſhift, or hole to creep out at, or come 
off with, | 

SUB! ERR A'/NFOUS (A.) chat lies below the 
furiace, or thai is under the earth. 

SU'BTILE or SUB TLE (A.) cunning, artful, 
quick, tharp, ready-witted, &c. alſo thin, 
fine, liebt, pure, uomixed, ſeparated from 

al] groſe matrer, 

SUBTILIZA'TION (S.) the chymical dif. 
ſolving or changing a mixed body into 3 
pure i;zquor, or-fine powder, | 

SU/B'TILIZE (V.) to tender very thin, pure, 
licht, fine, &c. alſo to refine upon, and uſe 
attvl explanations, tricks, excuſes, &c, 

SU'BTLENESS or SU'BTLETY (S.) con- 
ningne!s, ſharpneſs, craft, &c. 

SUBTR A/CTIONorSUBS'TR A/CTION(S,) 
a rule in Ariibmetick that teaches how to 
take or withdraw one number or quantity 

out of, or from another, and to expreſs, 
know, or aſcertain the difterence or me- 
mainder. | 

SUB'TRAHE'ND (S.) that number or quan- 


tity that is, or is to be taken from, or out i 


of another, 


ruin, deſtroy, corrupt, &c. 
SUBVERTER (S.) a perverter, overthrow- 
er, deſtroyer, c. | | 
SUBVE'RSION (S.) a deftroying, overturne 
ing, or perverting, &c. 


that are adjacent to, but without the walls of 

e. 

SUCCEDAN EUM (S.) any thing put, or ap- 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of ano- 
ther, eſpecially in Pbyſict. : 

SUCCEE'D (V.) to follow or come next, im- 
mediately after, or in the room of ano- 
ther ; alſo to thrive, proſper, fall out, or 
come to pals. | 

SUCCEE/DENT or SUCCEE!DING (A) 
coming, or following after. 

SUCCE!SS (S.) that event that follows from 
any buſineſs, action, or affair; alſo proſpe 
rity, good-lJuck, &c. 

SUCCE'SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, proſpe- 

- Tous, that hits or happens well. 

SUCCE!/SSION (S. I a proſperous or happy '* 
mination of any buſineſs, or affair; allo © 
regular or orderly procedure or ſeries of num 


bers or things; alſo the right of _— 
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to an eſtate by blood, &c, in ¶ironony, the 
order of the figns, wiz. firſt Arics, next 
Taurrs, then Gemim!, &c. 
SUCCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a 
regular order | 
SUCCE'SSOR (S.) one that follows or comes 
into the place, office, or eſtate of another. 
SUCCI'NCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in 
a few pithy and ſignificant words. 
SU!CCOTH (S.) a tent, or the city or place 
of tents, &c. in the Old Teftlament,. ſome- 
times fignifies the place where the Haelites 
; Grſt encamped when they came out of 
Egypt ; ſometimes the name of a eity be- 
yond Jordan; and ſometimes a falſe deity 
worſhipped by the Babylonians, who were 
brought into Samaria by Sbalmeneſer or Eſar 
badden king of Afſyria, which was called 
Succoth Benoth, that is. The tents of the 
Women, or places of proſtitution, 
where all young women, once in their lives, 
ituted themſelves to ſtrangers, in honour 
of their goddeſs Miꝶtta or Venus; thoſe that 
were rich, preſented themſelves before the 
temple in covered chariots, attended by 2 
great number of domeſticks, but thoſe did 
not actually proſtitute themſelves, but only 
went and preſented themſelves at the temple 
- out of ceremony ; but thoſe of the common 
ſort ſtood before the temple, having crowns 
upon their heads, being ſeparated from one 
another by ſmall eords, within which 
ſtrangers went, and choſe thoſe they liked 
beft, and throwing money into their laps, 
ſaid, I invoke the goddeſs Mihytta for you; 
the women were not to refuie the money, 
were it ever ſo ſmall a ſum, becauſe it was 
ks ſuch uſes as they called ſacred, 
nor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of- 
fered, who led them to ſome private place, 
from whence, afterconverſation, they might 
zo home. 
8U'CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aflift, relieve, 
comfort, c. 
SU'CCOUR (S.) all fort of belp, aſſiſtance, 
relief, comfort, &c. 
SU'CCOUS (A.) Juicy, full of liquor, &C, as 


ripe grapes, &c. 


8U'CCUBUS (S.) an imaginary being, or evil | 


ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman, 
that is lain with by men. | 
eee (A.) full of juice, moiſture, 
SUCH (Part.) like to this, or after this mode 
or manner, g 
Suck (V.) to draw milk, air, liquor, &c. 


In or at the mouth, as young children do, or | 


otherwiſe, 
juice, &c. 
SUCK (S.) a cant name for all ſorts of good 
and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale, &c. 
SU'CKERS (S.) in Gardening, areſyoung ſhoots 
proceeding from the roots of trees, off- ſets. 
SU'CKLE (v.) to nouriſh, or bring up young 


as plants, &c, do the nutritive 


ones by letting them, or giving them ſuck, 
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SU/CKLING (S.) any young creature that 
ſucks, or a tender root or off-ſet of a plant, 
tree, &c. alſothe act of giving ſuck, 
SUC'KY (A.) maudling, drunleiſh, inclined 
to be fuddled, half-ſeas over, &c. 
SO DAT OR (S.) a bagnio, or ſweating- 
houſe. | 
SU/DATORY (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or promoting of ſweating. : 
SU/DBURY (S.) in Suffolk, ſituate upon the 
Stour, which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which 
is a fine bridge, in the road to E; this 
river, of late years, has been made naviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft, as far as 
Maningtree in Eſſex ; which is a great addi- 
tion to the conveniency of trade and riches 
of this place; it has been a very ancient 
town, and at this time conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, in which are three par;ſh-churches ; 
the buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets 
being unpaved, makes them dirty in the 
winter ſeaſon ; king Fdward III. choſe this 
for one of the firſt towns to ſettle the Fle- 
mings in, who introduced the manufacture of 
woollen cloth in England, and thoſe traders 
that are converſant in ſuch like employs fill 
flouriſh in it, though the chief works that 
are now made here are ſays, perpetuanas, 
Sc. it is a corporation governed by a may- 
or, 6 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, &c, 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
a very good market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from Landon 46 computed, and 54. 
meaſured miles, , 


| 


 SU'DDEN (A.) unexpected, unlooked for, 


haſty, quick, &c.- 

SU/DDENNESS (S.) haſtineſs, quickneſs, 

unexpectedneis, &c. EIS 

SUDORVFICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, ' 
excite, promote, 'or provoke ſweat. 

SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 
in order to waſh or clean linen or wollen 
cloth, &c. | | 
| To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in a 
quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc- 
ceſsful, or litigious affair. 

SUE (V.) to proſecute at law; alſo to ſolicit, 
petition, or endeavour to get a place, office, 
or employ, &c, | = 

SU/ET (S.) a hard, ſolid fat, contained in or 
about the kidneys, and other parts of ſheep 
and oxen, which, when melted down, puri- 
fied, and freed from the ſkins, kernals, &c. 
is called tallow, which is applied to various 
uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 

SU/FFER (V.) to endure, or undergo pains 
and penalties, reproaches, affliftions, &c. 
alſo to allow, permit, bear with, or give 
leave to, 

SU FFFFERABLE (A.) that may be permitted, 
allowed, connived at, borne witb, or un- 
dergone. | 

SU!FFERANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowanee, , 
leave, forbearance. 

SU!FFERER (S.) one that ſuſtains loſs, da- 
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mage, or hurt, or that undergoes pain or 


iſhment of any kind, 
SU'FFETES (S.) the judges or principal ma- 
giſtrates at Cartbage after the death of queen 
Dido, when the monarchical government was 
changed into a ſort of ariſtocracy, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice being inveſted in the 
hands of the ſuffetes, who had the power of 
life and death without appeal over the whole 
commonwealth z which office was for life : 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, 
that the fortunes, lives, and reputations of 
the ſubjects were in a manner at their abſo- 
Jute diſpoſal ; to cortect the inconveniences 
that aroſe from this, Hannibal got a law 
paſſed to have them elected yearly. 
SUFFICE (V.) to be enough, to ſatisfy or 
- anſwer the end propoſed, 
SUFFI'CIENCY or SUFFI'CIENTNESS 
(S. ) ability, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c. 


SUFFICIENT (A.) enough, that ſatisfies the 


neceſſities, or that is able or capable of do- 
ing, performing, or ſuffering. | 
SU/FFOCATE (V.) to ſtifle, ſmother, choak, 
or ſtop the breath. | 
SUFFOCATION (S.) a choaking, ſtifling, or 
ſtopping the breath. 

SU /FFOLK (S.) is parted from Norfo/k, by the 
Ouſe and the Navemy, which run on the 
northern parts; the ſouth fide is parted from 
Eſſex by the Stour, and the German ocean 
waſhes the eaſtern parts; the air is ſweet 
and pleaſant, and by the phyficians deemed 
as good, if not better than any other part of 
the kingdom; the ſoil is rich and fruitful ; 


it is in form, ſomewhat like a creſcent or | 


half moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
great Ouſe river in the weſt, is 45 miles long, 
but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 
whole circumference about 140 miles, and 
contains 22 hundreds, in whichare 29 mar- 
ket towns, 575 pariſhes, about 34,500 
houſes, and 206,000 inhabitants, and ſends 
16 members to parliament, 
SU'FFRAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 
in reſpect to his archbiſhop, on whom he 
depends, and to whom appeals are made from 
the biſhop's officials. 

SU/FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballet at an elec- 
tion; alſo approbat ion or allowance. 
SUFFUMIGA/TION (S.) a ſmoak ing under- 
neath or below a perſon, who being conve- 
niently placed upon a cloſe - ſtool, &c . a bath 
or decoction of odoriferous and aromatick 
roots, plants, flowers, &c. is made under 
him or her, in order that the ſmoke may aſ- 
cend into his or her body to relieve pains or 
diſea ſes in the bowels, fundament, womb, &c. 
SUF FUSION (S.) a pouring out upon or a- 
broad ; alſo the diſtemper in the eyes vul- 
garly called the pin and web, 


 $U'/GAR (S.) a ſweet conſiſtence extracted by 


. bruifing, boiling, preſſing, ftraining, &c. 
certain canes or reeds that grow in the Ve- 
Indies, &c, and the liquor which they are 
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| SUGGE'ST (v. ) to prompt or put into on' 


mind; alſo to ſpur, egg on, or forward. 

| SUGGE/STION (S.) an inſinuation, prompt. 
ing, or putting thoughts into a perſon's mind 
by hinting or Toke ſomething, - 

SU!ICIDE (S.) the act of committing violence 
or murder upon one's ſelf, x x 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or diſpute in law; alſo a 
petition, deſire, or requeſt ; alſo a compleat 
dreſs for man or woman, tho? ordinarily it 
means only coats, waiſtcoats, and breeches 
for a man, and a gown- and petticoat for a 
woman, 

SUV TABLE (A.) proper, fit, ad viſeable, con- 
venient, agreeable, &c, 

SUVTOR (S.) one who petitions or. deſires a 
favour of another, one that is is waiting for 
redreſs in a court of law; alſo a ſweet- 
heart, or man that courts a woman in mar- 
riage. 5 

SU/LLEN (A.) eroſs, ill-natured, ſtubbom, 
peeviſh, dogged. i= 

SULLENNES (S.) a diſpoſition that carries 
reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, &c, 

SU!'LLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniſhed, ſoiled, &, 
defiled, daubed, &c. 

SU/LLY (V.) todaub, tarniſh, ſoil, &c, 

SU!/LPHUR. (S.) brimſtone native and factiti- 
ous, a ſort of bitumen found in many places, 
the natural is grayiſh, the artificial is 
the natural purified from its groſs and earthy 
parts by melting, &c. and then made up into 
rolls; it is imagined by ſome to be vitriol 
naturally ſublimed in the earth; among the 
Cbymiſis, all oily, refinous and fat ſubſtances, 
whether of vegetables or animals, come allo 
under the denomination of ſalpbur. 


ſulphur. 

SULTAN (S.) an Arabick word, fignifying 
king, lord, or ruler, and is uſed ſometimes 
for the great Turk or grand ſeignior, ſome- 
times the words ſoudan or ſoldan are alſo 

. uſed for the ſame purpoſe ; but when it is 
applied to an inferior lord or governor, it 
has always ſome other epithet annexed to it 
to diſtinguiſh him, as ſultan ſheriff to the 
prince of Mecha, &c. 

SULTA'NA or SU!/LTANESS (S.) the wife 
or conſort of the grand ſeignior , alſo a large 
Turkiſh ſhip or veſſel of war, | 

SU'/LTANE (S.) a confection compoſed 0 
eggs, ſugar, and fine flour. | 

SU'L'TRY (A.) cloſe, hot, ſtifling, as very ot 
exceſſive hot weather, wherein no or very 
little air is ſtirring, | 

SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or more 
ſums or quantities collected into one; alſo 
any large parcel of money; alſo the ſub- 
ſtance, principal header, or arguments, in 4 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 

SU!MACH (S.) a cank ſmelling ſhrub that 
bears a black berry, uſed by curriers to flan 
their leather, 


— 


SU'MMARY (S.) a ſhort or conciſe collection 
| abridgement, 


f 
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SUN. 
abridgement, or ſumming up of a matter or 
thing. : 
g7/MMARY (A.) brief, ſhort. conciſe, 
SUMMER (S.) that part of time or ſeaſon of 
the year that the days are longeſt and hot- 
. teſt, and conſequently the fruits, plants, &c, 


brought to ripeneſs fit for laying up in ſtotes; 


among the Architetts, it is a large ſtone, or 
the firſt that is laid over columns or pilaſters 

in the beginning, to make a croſs vault ; 
alſo a large beam or piece of timber ſup- 

- ported by two others to make the lintel of a 
door or window, 


$MMER-HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built | 


in a garden to retire into to reſt, or refreſh in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather; 


ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome- 


times elevated, for the advantage of viewing 
the neigbouring country, or other proſpects 
or objects that may come within view. 
SUM'MER-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is a large 
beam or log of timber into which a great 
number of mortiſes are cut, to receive the 
ends of the joiſts, | 
WW'MMIT (S.) the top or higheſt point of a 
hill, ſpire, &c. : 
$U'MMON (V.) to call or cite. a perſon to 
appear and anſwer before a judge, &c. alſo 
to require the ſurrendery of a place or town 
beſieged. ; 
$U'MMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
writs to call or ſummon people to appear in 
cdurt, eſpecially to anſwer in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; an aparitor. | 


$U'MMONS (S.) a writ by which perſons have | 


notice to come to a certain place at a certain 
time, to do a certain work, &c. 

SUMMUM-BONUM (S.) the chief happi- 
neſs or principal benefit, good, conſidera- 
tion, or thing ſovght for, or after, which 
various ſects or parties have put or placed in 
various things, and which has employed the 
wits and pens of the moſt refined philoſo- 
phers for many ages, without being able to 

' ſettle the point, | | 

SU'MPTER-HORSE (S.) one loaden with 
neceſſaries for a Journey, &c. 


SUMPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 


expences. 


Sumptuary Laos, certain laws made to 


reſtrain or prohibit exceſs in apparel, diet, 
17 3 were repealed here in England, 
James 1, : 
SU'MPTUOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
ſtately, coftly, &c. 4 | 
SUMPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY 
© (S.) magnificence, grandeur, ſtatelineſs, 
coſtlineſs, &c, \ | | 
SUN (S.) that great luminary that God crea- 
ted at the beginning, to preſide over the 
day, and which, from the viſible effects of 
+ Its utility to man kind, ever fince idolatry has 
been known in the world, has been the ſub- 


ject of adoration. The Phenicians and I. 


| 


raclites, when they fell from the worſhip of 


SUN 


the true God, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabites, of Chemeſb, and the 
Ammonites, of Moloch, and of the hoſt of 
heaven, and ſometimes joined him along 
with Afarte, or the moon, offering up 
their religious adotation upon high places, 
in groves, and the tops of houfes. The ſa- 
cred authors at the ſame time that they 
caution us againſt the idolatrous worſhip of 
the ſun, draw the greateſt part of their no- 
bleſt fimilitudes from it. Many of the an- 
cients did not believe, that the ſur went 
round about the earth, or that the earth 
turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 
alternate ſucceſſion of day and night, but 
imagined, that when the ſun came to its 
ſetting, it returned to the place of its riſing, 
by ſome unknown way: But the accurate 
obſervations and diſcoveries of later years, 
ſince the invention of teleſcopes, has given 
a clearer light info theſe matters, They 
repreſented the ſun, when it was expreſſed 
hieroglyphically, as fitting upon a lion with 
rays of light upon his head, and # bundle 
of ripe ears of corn in his hand ; and ſome- 
times by a young man neatly trimmed or 
ornamented, ſtanding half naked in a ſhip 
well fitted. 


SU'N-BURNT (A.) ſuch perſons whoſe ſkin is 


ſcorched or made very brown by the heat 
of the ſun, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &c. 


SU'NDAY (S.) originally was that day upon 


which divine adoration was paid to the ſun ; 
but, as it is now, among the Criſtians, it 
is called the Lord's day, upon account of 
our Saviour's rifing from the dead on that 
day, which, according to the Jexwifh Arcount, 
was the next day after the ſabbath ; this, 
from the beginning has been greatly reve- 
renced by the Chriftians, and therefore the 
apoſiles transferred that religious reſt that 
was obſerved by the Jetus on the ſabbath to 
this day, upon which account itis alſo called 
the ſabbath-day ; and by the ancient fathers 
of the church, it is eſteemed to be that day 
on - which the world roſe out of chaos into 
form, &c. 


UNDER (V.) to part, ſeparate, divide, or 


put perſons or things at a diſtance or from 
one another, which were cloſe together. 


SU'NDERLAND (S.) in Durbam, a ſea-port, 


borough, and market town, populous and 
well built, and tho' the river is but ſmall, 
yet it carries on a great trade in goals; at 


high water it is a peninſula, almoſt ſur- 


rounded by the fea ; the market is weekly 
on Friday ; diſtant from London 200 com- 
puted, and 264 meaſured miles. 


SU'NDRY (A.) various, many, different, &c, 
SU'NFLOWER (S.) a plant, the ftalk whereof 


grows up high, and bears a large ſpreading 
and radiated flower of a yellow colour, 


SU/NNIS (S.) the name of a ſet among the 


Mabomerans, who areoppoſite tothe Schiars, 


or Perſian Mabemetans ; theſe maintain W—_ 
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SUP 
the lawful ſuceſſor of Mabomet was Abube- 
ker, to whom ſucceeded Omar, to him O/- 
man, and laſt of all Mortus Ali, who was 
nephew and ſon in-law to Mabemer. They 
affirm, that O.. was ſecretary to Nako- 
mer, and 2 perſon of great capacity, that the 
three others were not culy perſons of ex- 
tr2ordinary underſtanding, but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that they ſpread Mabomet's 


ing, and therefore they chuſe rather to de- 
fend, maintain, and propagate their religion 
by ſtrength of arms than by diſputation or 
perſuaſion. The Turks, and thoſe of the king- 
dom of Yiſapore in the empire of the Great 
Mogul, follow the ſe& of the Sunnis, and 
the Perſians, Sc. thoſe of Schiars, 

SUP (S.) a fmall quantity of beer, wine, &c. 

SUP (V.) to tafte cr drink a ſmall quantity of 
liquor at a time; alſo to eat the laſt meal of 
the day in the evening. 

SU“ PERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, done, or performed. 

SUPERABOU ND (V.) to be ſuperfluous, to 
do or have more than is enough, &c. 

SUPERABUNDANCE ((S.) great plenty, ſu- 
perfluity, or exceſs. 

SUPERABU/NDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 
cee, more than enough, &c. 

SUPER A!DD (V.) to add over and above, or 


couragement or advantage more than was 
contracted for. 4 

SUPERANNUATE (V.) to eſteem, reckon, 
or admit a perſon into the number of thoſe, 
whoſe age entitles them to be eaſed in ſome 
ſervice, &c. upon account of their grgat 
age, and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed) inabi- 
lite, and as a reward and encouragement. to 
the younger officers to diſcharge their duty 
faithfully, that they may partake. of the 
fame favour and indulgence, &c. when 
grown old. 

SUPER A'NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
age, grown incapable of hard labour or 
great fatigue, &c. | | 
SUPE'RB (A.) proud, haughty, arrogant, 

lofty, imperious, &c. 

SUPER-CA/RGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that they 
be well ſtowed or looked after, and difpoſed 
to the beſt advantage. a 

SUPER-CELE'/STIAL (A.) above or beyond 

the viſible or material heavens, or heavenly 
bodies. | 

SUPER-CHA/RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
when one figure is charged, . put, or borne 
upon another, | 

SUPERCYLIOUS (A.) affected, ſtiff, haugh- 

ty, proud, lofty in behaviour or carriage; 
alſo of a ſour, diſpleaſed, or ill-natured 
. Counntenance, | 

SUPERCVLIOUSNESS(S, )afteedneſs, ſtiff- 

nefs, or havghtineſs of carriage or behavi- 

our; alſo auſterity, ſtriftneſs, ſourneſs, &c. 


doctrine more by the ſword than by reafon- | 


more than was agreed for, to give an en- 


Hp - 
SUPER-E/MINENCE (S.) ſome extra! 
nary excellence, or authority above, gy 
or beyond another. 85 
SUPER-EMINENT (A.) having ſome me, 
valuable, or extraordinary qualifications, 
power or authority above others, 
SUPERE'ROGATE (V.) to do or give more 
than is neceſſary or required. 
SUPEREROGA'TION (S.) the act of doing 
more than is required. 
SUPER-E'XCELLENCY or SUpER. X. 
CELLENTNESS (S.) exceeding, extracrdi. 
nary, or very uncommon excellence, &c, 
SUPER-FETA!TION (S.) a conceiving a ſe. 
cond time, while the firſt is yet in being, ſo 
that two or more creatures are in the womh 
of different ages at one time, &c. alſo; 
multiplying, writipg or bringing forth many 
books, pamphlets, &c. at or near the fam? 
time upon the ſame ſubject. 
SUPERFICIAL (S.) the knowledge of ay 
thing ſlightly or lightly ſtudied ; alſo the 
outſide or uppermoſt part of any thing ; 
ſmal! wound or hurt, a tranſient view of 
things, &c, | 
SUPERFVCIES (S.) the top, furface, or out- 
fide bf any thing ; and in Geometry, is the 
firſt and ſecond degree of magnitude, «iz, 
| length and breadth, or extenſion two ways, 
without any conſideration of, or regard to 
the third, or thickneſs. 
| SUPERFI'NE (A.) exceeding good, figt, 
thin, valuable, &c. | | 
 SUPERFLU'IT Yor SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS 
| . (S.) abundance, more than enough, exceſs, 
&c, 


unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or conveni- 
ence. 
SUPER-INDU'CE (V.) to bring in, or con- 
vince a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &c. of 
a propoſition, or why he ſhould comply 
with and encourage a thing, by abundance 
of different demonſtrations, when one was 
ſufficient. 
SUPERINTE/ND (V.) to have the govern- 
ment, overſeeing, or regulating any buſineſi 
| or affair, : 
SUPERINTE/NDANT (S.) the commanding 
or principal officer, that has the regulation, 
management or governing any affair or bu- 
ſineſs of moment; among the Lutherans, he 
is much the ſame with our biſhop, only hi 
power is ſomewhat more reſtrained. 
SUPERINTE/NDENCY (S.) the charge, of- 
2 care, power, &c. of a ſuperinten- 
ant. 
SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more - powerfol, 
learned, ſkilful, &c. than another. 
SUPERIO/RITY (S.) power, preheminence, 
dignity, authority, knowledge, ſtrength, 
&c. over or above others. a 
SUPE/RIORS (S.) governors, fathers, magi- 
ſtrates, maſters, &c. in Printing, ſmall let- 
ters or figures ſet over a word, —_ 
: ir 


— 


* 


| SUPE/RFLUOUS (A.) altogether needleſs or 


8 P 


. 


e exttabedl, 


ve, Over, 


planets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
WPE/RLATIVE (A.) anything in the great- 
eſt or higheſt degree, either of goodneſs or 


direct to a quotation, &c, in Afrenomy, the 


: ſome rar, badneſs, &c. Ns 
alification, tUPE'RLATIVENESS (S.) the ſtate or con- 
dition of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
r give more degree of goodneſs or badnels, 
HE VPERNATA/TION (S.) a floating or ſwim- 
N of doing ming at the top, or upon the ſutface of any 
fluid, which is the natural property of all 
[PER-FEry. bodies lighter than the fluid, _ 
35 extraordi. SUPERNATURAL (A. ) out of, or above the 
nce, &e, ordinary, regular, and common courſe of 
;elvin 4 ſe. nature, . ; ( 
in gy &PERNA'TURALNESS (S.) the quality or 
the womb condition of any thing out of, or beyond, or 
Kc. alſo above the common courſe of nature. 
forth man SUPERNU!/MERARY (S.) a perſon in a pub- 
u the ſame lick office or buſineſs, that is occaſionally 
employed, when the bufine(s requires more 
edge of any hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch, 
; allo the SUPERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceſſive or | 
thing; over · violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 
it view of large a doſe of phyſick. | | 
| SUPERSCRVBE (V.) to write over, upon, or 
Ce, or out. on the out- ſide of a letter, deed, &c. to di- 
try, is the rect it where, and to whom it is to go. 
tude, wiz, SUPERSCRIP!/TION (S.) a deſcription or 
two ways, writing on the out-fide of any thing, as a | 
regard 10 letter, deed, &c. : 
SUPERSE/DE (V.) to omit, put off, counter- 
od, fige, mand, or ſtop a proceeding in law. &c. 
SUPERSTI'TION (S.) a paying a religious 
USNESS veneration, grounded upon fear, to that 
h, exceſs, which a man is no ways commanded either 
a by God, or the natural light of unbiaſſed 
eedleſs or reaſon; a giving reſpe& or putting confi- 
conveni- dence in vain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
flight of birds, &c. a being over-nice and 
or con- ſerupulous in religious matters. 
5, Ec. of $UPERSTI'TIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 
comply to believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre- 
2undance tended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
one was wrought by the relicks of pretended ſaints, 
&c. alſo over and above obſervant of cere. 
govern- monies, &c. in religion. 
duſineſz SUPERSTRU'CT (V.) to improve or build 
upon ſomething already begun. 
nanding SUPERSTU/CTURE (S.) any thing raiſed, 
ulation, or built upon another. 
r or bu- SUPERVE!NE (V.) to come unlooked for, or 
rant, he upon a ſudden, &c. 
only his SUPERVE/NTION (S.) a ſarprizing, or com- 
ing at unawares, or on a ſudden. 
rge, of- SUPERVVSE (V.) to overlook, overſee, di- 
rinten« rect, correct, or amend. 


werfol, rector, corrector, &c. 

SUPINE (A.) idle, careleſs, indolent, negli- 
INence, gent, &c. | 
ength, SUPINENESS (S.) negligence, careleſſneſs, 

idleneſs, indolence, &c, 

magi- SU'PPER (s. ) the laſt meal of the day, or that | 
il] let- eat in the evening, which among the An- 
zc, to | 


direct 


SUPERVISOR (S.) An overſeer, ſurveyor, di- 0 


TY 


diente was the moſt con ſiderable, and that 
whereat they entertained company, the buſi- 
neſs of the day being over. 

SU'PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper. , 

SUPPLA'NT (V.) to get out of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance,' &c. of another; 
to beguile, deceive, or undermine. 90 

SU'PPLE (V.) to render or make ſoft, pliant, 

lmber, ſubmiſſive, c. ER 

SU/PPLE (A.) ſoft, pliant, limber, ſubmiſſive, 

- | 


 SU/PPLEMENT (S.) an additional improye- 
ment, or increaſing of a thing, by putting 
What is wanting to it. -= IE 
SU/PPLIANT (S. ene that prays, deſires, or 
begs any thing iff an humble or ſubmiſſive 
manner, Es by 
SUPPLICA'TION (S.) an earneſt and an hum- 
ble prayer, defire or petition ; alſo a religi- 
ous ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed by 
the ſenate, in honour of a general that had 
gained a conſiderable victory, upon which 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to be 
ſet open, and a publick thankſgiving to be 
made for the ſucceſs of the general or empe- 
ror ; at this ceremony there was a vety 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walking in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
where they both facrificed and made an en- 
tertainment; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vit- 
tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in proceſs of time they were 
upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged, ſo as 
to continue for 50 days together. 5 
SUPPLIES (S.) in an Army, is bringing freſh 
men to make up the companies that are 
weak ned or or deſtroyed by ſickneſs or battle, 
&c. . | 
SUPPLY! (V.) to make good deficiencies, to 
give or add that which was wanting. 
SUPPLY! (S.) aid, relief, aſſiſtance, help, 
comfort, ſupport, &c. 0 ; 
SUPPO'RT (V.) to bold up, protect, defend, 
aſſiſt, relieve, &c. | 
SUPPORT (S.) a leaning-ftock, or prop to 
keep any thing from falling; alſo a protec- 
tion, defence, maintenance, comfort, or re- 
lief, &. 
SUP PORTABLE (A.) that may be under- 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c. 
SUPPO'RTERS 3.) upholders, ſuſtainers, &c. 
in Heraldry, it means thoſe creatures that 
ſtand on each ſide the ſhield of a coat of 


arms. | : 
| SUPPO/SABLENESS (S.) the probability or 
capability of being ſuppoſed. _. - 
SUpPO SAL (S.) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
| taking a thing for pranted. | | 
SUPPOSE (V.) to imagine, think, or take a 
thing for granted. 
; SUPPOSI/TION(S.) an imagination, a taking 
a thing as true or granted, in order to rea- 
ſon upon or from it; alſo an unceitain or 


inconcluſive allegation, | 
N *  SUPPO- 


SUR 
 SUPPOSITITIOUS (A.) imagined, feigned, | 
ſuppoſed ; one thing ſubſtituted, or put in the 
room of another; falſe, counterfeit, &c. 
SUPPO'SITORY (S.) a medicine put up the 
fundament to looſen the belly; aclyſer, &c. 
SUPPRE'SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 
down, diſcourage, puniſh, ſtop, take away, 


&. 
SUPPRE'/SSION (S.) a ftoppage, hindrance, 

concealing, fiifling, &c. annihilating or de- 
ſtroying, &c. | TO 
SUPPURATE (V.) to run with, or void cor- 

rupted matter like a ſore or ulcer. 
 SUPPURA/TION (S.) a ripening or bringing 
a boil, c. to a head; ſo that the morbifick 
matter may run off, and diſcharge itſelf in, 
oer by what the ſyrgeons call pus. 

SU/PPUR ATIVE((A.) of a ripening quality, 
or drawing nature, that tends tothe bringing 
ſores, &c. to a running. | 
_ SUPPUTA/TION (S.) computation, reckon- 
ing, caſting up, valuing, &c. 
 SUPPU'TE (V.) the ſame with compute, rec- 
kon, or caſt up, &c. 
SUPRALAPSA'RIAN(S. )onewho holds that 

God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, has 
reſolved to ſave Tome part of mankind, and 
to damn others, without regard to the good 
or evil of their actions. 
 SUPRAMU'NDANE{(A. above or beyond the 
world, ſpiritual, divine, &c. 
SUPREA!EM or SUPREME (A.) higheſt, 
. chiefeſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &. 
 SUPRE'MACY (S.) power, right of govern- 
ing, ſovereignty ; but principally applied to 
the power of the king, in ecclefiaſtical mat- 
ters here among us. | | 
SURCEA'SE (V. ) to give over, leave, off, diſ- 
continue, &c. 
SURCHA'RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, 
or burden, on a perſoy. 5 05 
SU'/RCINGLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where - 
with clergymen tie their gowas, &c. alſo a 
horſe-girth. - © ' 
SURD (A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo- 


tion, or reaſon; in Arithmetick, it is ſuch a | 


number that an exact root cannnot be ex- 
tracted out of it. . 
SURE (A.) ſafe, certain, careful, ſecure, &c. 
alſo truſty, honeſt, faithful. 
SU'RENESS (S.) che condition of any thing 
that is certain, poſitive, or abſolute. 
SU'RETISMIP (S.) a being obliged with, or 
for another, _ 
SU'RETY (S.) ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the being 
obligated to, or bound for another. 
SU'RFACE (S.) the external part or out-fide 
of any thing; and with the efriclans re- 
lates to the figure of any thing delineated on 
a plane, where thofe that are bounded by 
right li es are called. plane ſurfaces ; and 
thoſe that are boundgd by curve lines, whe- 
ther concave or convex, are called curved 
furſaces ] Ind is the ſame with ſuperficies, 


er length and breadth, conſidered without 
thickneſs. 8 


SUN 

SURF ETr (S.) an over- charging, cloyi ing 
filling too — OW | I 

SU'RFEIT (V.) to cloy, over-charge, o fil 
too much, eſpecially with eating and drink. 
ing. and thereby frequently occaſioning pin. 
ples, blotches, or blains coming out upon 
the ſkin of the face, cc. 

SURGE (S.) a ſwelling, roll, wave, or billy 


of the ſea, &c. eſpecially ſuch as beat upon 
the ſhore, a ſhip, &c. 


| SURGE (V.) to ſwell, roll, rife in waves, t 


billows, like a troubled ſea. 

SU'RGEON (S.) one who is ſkilled in anato. 
my, and practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, 
euring wounds, ulcers, ſores, &c. 

SURGERY (S.) the art and practice of hed. 
ing or curing wounds, ulcers, &c. and of 
diſſecting bodies according to the ſtrict rule 
of anatomy; alſo the rcom or place where 
ſurgeon performs his operations, makes hi 
ointments, &c. 

SU'RLINESS (S.) croſſneſs, moroſeneſs, chu 
liſhneſs, &c. 

'SU'RLY (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill- natured, chu- 
liſh, dogged. 

SURMISE (S.) a ſuſpicion, imagination, ap 
poſition, thought, &c. 

SURMISE (V.) to imagine, fuppoſe, think, a 
canceive. 

SURMO!UNT (V. ] to overcome, maſter, con- 
quer, ſubdue, &c. alſo to excel, or do bei- 
ter than another. 


4 SURNAME (S.) that which is added to the 


proper or perſonal name to diſtinguiſh per- 
. ſons and families by, &c. but the choice aui 
uſe of them hath been various, according to 


the different cuſtom of nations; in England | 


they were uſed before the conqueſt, and long 
before they were uſed in Scotland, whither the 
Eng iſb carried that cuſtom ; for when Mar- 
garet, queen to Malcolm Canmcr, king of the 
Scots, with her brother Edgar Atheling, fled 
into Scotland from William the Conquern, 
many of the Engliſt who came with them, 
and got lands in Scotland, had their proper 
ſurnames, fuch as Moubray, Level, Liſle, &. 
uſing the particle de, or of, before them, 
which makes it probable they took them 
from the lands they or their anceſtors pole 
ſeſſed; at this time there were no ſurnants 
in Scotland, though about the year $00, tht 
great men began to call their lands by theit 
own names, but the ordinary diftinQtions 
were perſonal, and did not deſcend to fuc- 
ceeding generations, but either the name of 
the father, as Joby the ſon of Milliam, Ee. 
or the name of the office? as Stuart, Ic. ot 
accidental notes from complexion, ſtature, 
&c. as Black, White, Long, Short, c. or the 
name of their trade, as aylor, Weav:r, Gt, 
but upon the Exgliſb coming to reſide among 
them, as above, , thoſe poſſeſſed of baronies, 
lodſhips, &c. began to take their ſurnames 
from their lands, as Patrick of Dunbar, Jari 
of Dougl:s, Fobn of Gordon, &c. but "2 


SUR 


cloyi before theſe ſurnames deſcended to their 
0M I __ j eee inheritors of lands, | 

rge, or 1 i took for ſurname ſome eminent perſon of their 
and drink. anceſtors ; the bighlanders adding Mac before 

oning pim. it, as Macdonald, i. e. the fon of Donald, 

; Out upon and the lowlanders, adding Son after it, as 

Donaldſon, Robertſon, Stevenſon, Sc. 
, or billoy VRP ASS (V.) to exceed, go beyond, outdo, 
deat upon excel, &c. 


URPLICE (S.) a long, fine, linen garment, 
worn by a prieſt when he performs the holy, 
office, &c. 7 


Waves, or 


4 inanzto. MU APL Us or SU'RPLUSAGE (s.) a quan- 
ken limb, tity that is more than enough, or over and 
Co above what is ſpecified or required. 

ce of heal. MSURPRISAL or SURPRUZE (S. )a taking or 
&c. and of coming upon a perſon or place at unawares, 
ſtri rules or ſuddenly; amazement, aſtoniſhment, 
ace where: 


&c, 

RPRISEor SURPRI/ZE (V. ) to take un- 
prepared or off a perſon's guard, or come upon 
at unawares, &c. 

WRPRIZING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mirable, &c. 

WRRE/NDER (V.) to yield, give up, ſubmit 

to, deliver to another, &c. | 

SURRE/NDER or SURRE/NDRY(S. )an ac- 
tual yielding or giving up to another. 

WRREPTI'TIOUS (A.) ſtolen, private, ſe- 
cret, or any thing done privately, clandeſ- 
tinely, or by ſtealth. 1 | 

SURREY (S.) is parted from Buckinghamſhire 


Ided to the and Middleſex on the north by the Thames, 
nguith per- the eaſt fide is bounded by Kent, and the 
choice an ſouth by Suſſex and Hampſhire, and the weſt 
ccordingto i by Hampſbire and Berkſhire; it is ſquarith in 
in England is form, and from Redrif, or Rorberhitbe, in 
t, and long the eaſt, to Trenſham in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
» hither the and from Arufold ſouthward, to the Thames 
vhen Mar. northward, about 22 miles; in circumference 
king of the 112 miles; the wholeſomeneſs and pleaſant- 
beling, fled neſs of the air cauſed many former kings to 
Conquerer, erect palaces in it, and yet at and about 
vith them, 1 Heath and Windſor Foreft is a vaſt | 
heir proper tract of ground extremely barren of all the ne- 
Liſte, Tt, ceſſaries of life, except game, though other 
fore them, parts of the county, eſpecially Homeſdale, is 
took them very fruitful ; it is divided into 14 hundreds, 
ceſtors pole in which are 9 market-towns, 140 pariſhes, 
o ſurnames and about 34,300 houſes; it returns 14 
ar $00, the members to parliament. FE 
ds by their FPVRROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 


diſtinRtions pointed to act for another, eſpecially in be- 


end to ſuc- half of a biſhop in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 
he name of {WURROU/ND (V.) to encompaſs, to go round, 
Mam, Ec. to tie or bind round, &c. 

rt, &c. ot RSO“ LID (S.) the old term for the fifth 
n, ſtature, power in algebraick calculations. 

Sc. or the NUR VEY/ (V.) toover-look, or carefullyexa- 


ever, Ec. 
ſide among 
Ff baronies, 


mine; alſo to meaſure or plot land, thereby 


a county, an eſtate, &c. 


ir ſur nam U RVEV (S.) a general review of a thing; 

war, Jau , allo the actual menſuration of lands, c. 

. but wy URVEY'ER or SURVEY'OR (S.] one ap- 
ont 


to know the quantity, ſhape, and ſituation of 


| 


"= 


SDS - 

pointed to ſee that work is well performed, 

or ſtores proper for the uſe they are to be ap- 

plied to, &c. alſo one who meaſures and plots 
lands, &c. | 

SURVEY/ORSHIP (S.) the buſineſs or office 

of one that has the over - looking or directing 

of a building, providing ſtores, &c, 

SURVLVE (V.) to out-live another perſon. 

SURVVVOR (S.) one who lives longer than 

another, 

SURVU VORSHPP (S.) the tate, condition, 

quality of one that out-lives another, and is 

thereby enabled to aft alone, or enjoy ſome- . 

thing after the deceaſe of one or more per- 

ſons, | 

SUSCE/PTIBLE (A.) fit, apts ready, or wil - 

ling to receive any thing offered, or put to a 

thing or perſon ; that is of a quick appre- 

henſion, &c. | | 

SUSCITA'TION (S.) anenlivening, quicken- 
ing, raiſing up, &c. 

SUSPE'/CT (V.) to have an ill opinion of a 
perſon or thing, to miſtruſt or fear. 

SUSPE/CTFUL (A.) jealous, miſtruſtful, one 
that thinks ill of another. 

SUSPE/NCE,SUSP/ENSEor SUSPENSION 
(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſatisfaction, &c. 
alſo a delay, put off, or ſtop; alſo an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer excommu- 
nication infficted upon a clergyman for ſone 
fault committed. 

SUSPE/ND (V.) ta ſtop, delay, diſcontinue, 
or remain a time before one gives one's 
judgment or opinion ; alſo to forbid or hin- 
der a perſon's executing an office or buſineſs 
for a time. : 

SUSPE/NSION (S.) a forbearing, diſcontinu- 
ing, hindering, or keeping back for a time, 
either one's ſelf or another, from doing a 
buſineſs, or executing an office, as when a 
clergyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
it is a ſort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reſtrained from performing his miniſterial 
function, and ſometimes from receiving the 
profits of it, &c. in Var, it means a for- 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and 
in the Mcchanicks, that point upon which 
the beams, &c. is hung, is called the point 
of ſuſpenſion. : 

SUSPE/NSORY (S.) in Surgery, is a ſort of 
truſs or bandage ; alſo a rope, &c. ſo hun 
in a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 
leg, &c. may eaſe or raiſe himſelf, &c. 

SUSPICION (S.] miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, diſ- 
truſt, Sc. IN * 

SUSPICIOUS (A.) miſtruſtful, jealous, fear- 
ful; alſo any thing that carries marks of 

guilt, or inability, &c. | 
SU!/SSEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 
the Britiſh ſeas on the ſouth, Surrey and 
Kent on the north, and Hamt ſpire on the 
weſt; its form is long and narrow, and is 
from Meſtbarting in the weſt, to Kent-Ditch, 
that parts it from Kent in the eaſt, 64 miles, 
and but abou: 20 miles over in the broadeſt 


part; 


4 


SWA 
rt; the citcurnference is about 160 miles ; 
It is divided into fix rapes, and theſe into 65 
hundreds, containing 311 pariſhes, 16 mar 
ket-towns, 21,540 houſes, about 29,00c 
Inhabitants, and ſends 20 members to par- 
lizment; the air, in general, is good, tho? 
clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts 
next the ſea, which are prodigiouly fruitful 
in fiſh and ſea-fowl, though very ſparing of 
good harbou's for ſhipping, which of courſe 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; 
the ſoil is very rich, and y elus abundance of 
all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra- 
vellers, which in the winter-®me, wren the 
waters lie very deep in them, by reaſon - 
their lying low, are very Riff, and almofi 
impaſſable ; in the northern parts next to 
Surrey and Kent, are abundance of wood 
lands, wherein is an exceeding great quan- 
tity of excellent large timber, for all manner 
of uſes, eſpecially for building of ſhips ; the 
other parts abound with corn, paſturage, &c. 
SUSTAIN (V.) to uphold, ſupport, beer, or 
keep up any thing; alſo to feed, nouriſh, &c. 
alſo to bear or undergo pain, difficulty, 
&c. 
SUSTAIVNABLE(A.)that may be ſuppported, 
maintained, upheld, undergone, or borne, 


&c. 

S$U'STENANCE(S.)maintenance, ſubſiſtence, 
food, &c. 
SU'TABLE-or 

convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. 


1 


SUYTABLE (A.) proper, fit, 


su TE or SUIT (V.) to fit, be convenient for, | 


or agree with. 
SU'TTLER {S.) one who ſells neceſſaries, ſuch 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 
camp or gariſon. 
- SU/TTLE WEIG 
weight of any ſort of goods, without the 
caſk, wrapper, &c. 


HT (S) the pure or nett 


SUTTON-CO'LEFIELD (S.) in Farwick- | 


Hire, a ſmall town, ſeated in an excellent air, 
and among pleaſant woods, though but in a, 
barren ſoil ; it has a market weeklyon Mon- 
day; diſtant from London 88 computed, and 
1᷑06 meaſured miles. | 

SU TURE (S.) the ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark 
made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- | 
ther with a needle and filk ; alſo the joining 
or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts ; 
into the other with teeth like a ſaw, &c. alſo 
thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes make 

do one another. 

SWABBER (S.) in a large Ship, is one whoſe 
bufineſs it is to take care that the decks are 
kept clean. : 

SWA'DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in 
clouts, bands, blatike:s, &c. as nurſes do 

young infants. 

SWA'FFHAM, SWA'THAM, or SWA“ 
SHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a large, well built 
town, ſeated on a hill, thoroughly inhabited 


þ 


'S 


ory 


SW A 


corn, and all manner of proviſions, on 81. 


* turday; diftant from London ; 
Wa meaſured miles. 40 5 {i 
AG (V.) to bear down, to hang 
fide more = don — &c. hang on oa — 
SWA/GGER (V.) to boaſt, hector, buy N coal- 
vaunt, huff, &c. N to all 
SWA'GGERER (S.) a hector, bully, à vd 
boaſter, or bragger, &c. hind, 
»WAIN (S.) a countryman, a ſhepherd, next, Wi town 
herd, goat-herd, &, it ta 
| SWA'LING or SWEA'LING (S.) melting o WY ancie 
waſting away uncommonly faſt, like a cnc toun 
blown with the wind. it has 
SWA'LLOW (s.) a mournful or plaintzve bin neſda 
and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, with furn. 
ſpots of dark brown, or dirty black unde whit! 


her belly; its flight is very unequal, and it 
ſight very quick ; it appears in ſpring and 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn ; it is ſup. 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer 
climates, where it hides itſelf in holes of the 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the vate, 
where ſometimes great lumps or number of 
them have been fiſhed np, fixed to one ang 
. ther by the claws and beaks, which when 
hid in a warm place move and recover, the 
they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſroallny 
is good for nothing alive, and cannot be 


by ſhop-keepers, who have a good trade ; its 
market is , very well ſupplied with | 
' * 


kept either in a cage or in an aviary ; ſhe n any { 
ſaid to breed twice a year, in each climate ct crowd 
place where ſhe reſides, once; their chief WAR 
food is flies and other inſets, which they dark- 
catch as they fly; they commonly build ther WAS E 
neſts in chimnies, or other unfrequente and ASE 
warm parts of hauſes, and yearly return w to ſhal 
the ſame place; there are various forts of or bot! 
them, ſome called martins, that build in the WATI 
windows of churches and houſes, theſe are roller, 
whiter on the belly, and the fleſh not 6 child i 
rank ; tbe river-ſeoallow makes its neſt in WW limb t 
the holes of the banks of rivers, &c. by WAT 
ſome called the great froallow or martin, by kets, 

- others, the eglet; che aſhes of the fwal i WAY 
fleſh burnt, is ſaid to be good againſt all in- dom o 
Grmities of the eyes, and the dung of it t a perſc 
greateſt enemy to ſight in nature. inclin; 
SWA/LLOW (V.) to take or let down H WAT 
throat into the ſtomach food, drink, &c. ment, 

- alſo. to comply with, or approve of what a WEAR 
honeſt or generous mind cannot ſubmit to, ſolemn 
SWAMP er SWOMP (S.) a marſhy field, «WF proper 
boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to ta tc, pt 
in, &c. SWEAR 
SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine water for: ſolemn 
kept more for ornament than uſe, the fl ly, &c 
being very coarſe, and ſcarcely eatable ; 1 S WEAT 
an order of knighthood in the dutch)“ nature 
Cleries. 2 SWEAT 
| | SWA/NKING (A.) uncommonly large, u of a de 
Juſty, big, &c. —_— E777 
| SWA/N-SKIN (S.) a ſuperfine thick ſort 08 general 
flannel, of a very white colour, &c. . SWEA'T 
WA/NZEY (S.) in Glamorganſbire, is 3 ſe that w 
| port, that is very confiderable for trade, by rely, 
i * | e 


SWE 


2 ag an exceeding good harbour for abundance 

L ſhipping, by means whereof you may ſee a 

ing on one hundred ſhips at a time come in for coal and 

| cum, having ſeveral very large and good 

Nor; bull. coal-works in and near it, which is exported 

es. wall the ports in Somerſetſhir?, Devonſhire, 

ully, 2 uu 204 Cornwal!, and alſo a great many to Fe- 
und, which greatly enriches not only this | 

herd, neat. WY town, but all the country round about it; 

; it ſtands on the river Trvye or Taro ; it is an 

) melting of MY ancient, large, clean, well-built, port-reeve 
ke a candle i town belonging to the duke of Beaufort ; | 

it has weekly two large markets, viz. Wed- 

aintzve bit, WY neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well 

-olour, with iN furniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, and 

lack under RF whither moſt of the neighbouring towns and 

ual, and i villages come for ſu lies of all neceſſaries 


\ ſpring ai they want; diſtant from London 156 com- 
; it is fups ated, and 202 meaſured miles. 

nto warm WAP or SW OP (V.) to barter or exchange 
holes of the one thing or commodity for another, &c. 


F WARDor SWERD (S.) the green turfor ver- 
dure that naturally covers the fields, heaths, 
moors, &c, allo the rind or ſkin of bacon. 


the water, 
numbers of 
to one and 


vhich when WARM (V.) to breed, or be in great num- 
cover, tha bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c, in hot 
the ſcoallny weather, | i 

cannot be WARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
ary ; ſbe n any fort of creatures or inſects, a mob or 
2 climate of WF crowd of people, &c. 

their chal ISWA'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
which they dark-coloured, ſun-burat, &c. 

y build ther WASI (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water. 
quented nl WASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 
ly retura wi to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 
»us ſorts of MF or bottle, &c, 

build in the SWATH or SWA'THING-BAND (S.) a 
s, theſe au roller, girt or band to roll or wrap a young 
fleſh not 6 child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
its neſt in limb tight with, &c. 

rs, Kc. H SWATHE (V.) to bind up children in blan- 
martin, / kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 
e ſwalbu WAL (V.) to have the command of a king- 
ainſt all in-. dom or commonwealth, to govern or manage 


ng of it the 
| inclination or will, &c. 


t down t WAV (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
drink, &c.F ment, authority, &c. | 

of what u WEAR (V.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
ſubmit to, folemnly and in a judicial manner, before a 
ſhy field, & proper magiſtrate; alſo to imprecate, curſe, 
it to tral &c. profanely, raſhly, and wickedly. 


WEARING (S.) the act of taking an oath 


water fon folemaly, or curſing, &c. paſſionately, raſi- 
ſe, the fen ly, &c. | ; 
table; SWE AT (S.) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 
e dutchy nature thro? the pores ef the ſkin, 
SWEAT (v.) to team or breathe a warm ſort 
large, tal of a dew thro* the pores of the ſkin, occa- 
| fioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, but 
nick ſott generally by labour or ſtrong action. 
Kc. [WEA TIxG-SICKNEsS(S.) a fort of plague 
ire, is 2 fer that was firſt known in England about the 
trade, ba Jer 1551, which proved very fatal to great 


numbers of people; it firſt broke out in 


a perſon ſo as to have the command of his | 


SWE 

Shr-woſtury, about the middle of April, from | 

whence it ſpread all over the kingdom, till 

about October; they who were ſeized with 

it, _ died or 5 in about nine or 

ten hours at moſt; if the ſlept, as 

they were generally inclined 2 3 

ved mortal in about fix hours, and if they 
got cold, they expired in about three hours, 

It was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrong- 
eſt, and apparently the moſt healthy, ſg 
that very few young children or aged per- 
ſons were afflited with it; and what is 
more particular, no foreigners, though con» 
ſtantly converſant in the moſt afflicted pla- 
ces, were ſeized with it; and the Exgliſb in 
foreign countries were likewiſe ſeized with it 
at the ſame time that their native coun 
was infected at home, and that without the 
leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe coun- 
tries were they refided ; it ſeemed to be a 
peſtilent fever, but not ſeated in the veins or 
humours, there appearing no carbuncle, no 

- purple or livid ſpots, nor any thing of thelike 

nature. | 

SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moift, wet, or damp 
with ſweat, 7 8 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court or 
ſtreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw or de- 
lineate geometrical figures with a pair of com- 
paſſes, a bow, &c. | | 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
hand, &c, ſometimes the vibration of a pendu- 
lum ; ſometimes the compaſs or round about 
way that an army, &c, chuſesrather than go 
over hills, mountains, &c, ſometimes the 
mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rung-heads ; and ſometimes the ſmelt- 
ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c. 

SWEE'PING (S.) the act of bruſhing or clean 
ing the floor with a broom, &c. alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 

the long tail of a woman's gown ; and among 
the Seamen, the dragging upon the ground, 
or bottom of the ſea or channel, a grappel 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c. that 
has been loſt, dropped, or flipt, 

SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant · taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
odour, &c. alſo good -tempered, &c, 

SWEE/TEN (V.) to render or make fweet- 
taſted ; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make misfortunes or hardſhips eaſy or 
light, &c. 

SWEE'THEART (S.) a courtier or lover, he 
or ſhe. e 


SWEE'TING. (S.) a mealy, ordinary fort of 


apple, Ee, es 
SWEE'/TISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of a 
luſcious nature. | 
SWEE'/TNER (S.) one that decoys or draws in 
perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, &. 
alſo one that comforts and aſſiſts perſons in 
| affliction, &c. | 
SWEET'NESS (S.) the quality of ſugar, ho- 


_ 


| ney, 


S WI 
ney, &e. in taſte; of roſes; briars, &c. in 
ſmel] ; alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- 
tage that ariſes from converſation, trade, 
ſtudy, &c. h | 

SWELL. (V.) to extend or grow larger in bulk, 
like a bladder filled with air, &c. 285 
SWELLING (S.) a rifing in the fleſh, a tu- 
mour, or ſore that is troubleſome, &c. 
SWELTER (V.) to ſweat very much with 
exceſſive heat. 7 
SWE'LTRY (A.) very hot, faint, or un- 
wholſome weather, occafioned by gteat heats 
and little or no air. | 
SWERVE (V.) to fall away from the truth, 
to turn aſide from the right way. 
SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 
paſſes along a great pace ; alſo nimble. 
SWVFTNESS (S.) expedition, quickneſs of 
motion, velocity, &c. 


SWIG (V.) to fuck down, or ſwallow large 


- quantities of liquor at a draught. 
SWILL (V.) to delight much in drinking, to 
ſwallow down large draughts, &c. 
SWIM (V.) to float on, to move thro', upon 
or a long the waters or other fluids. 
SWIMMING (S.) the act of paſſing thro' or 


upon the waters, &c, | 
Sꝛoimming in the Head, a diſeaſe called the 
vertigo, or giddineſs, which affects the per- 
ſon ſo, as if all the things about him turned 
round. 

SWI/NDON (S.) in Vilſbire, which, tho' it 
is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are large 
and well built of ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diftant from 
London 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles 

SWINE (S.) bogs of both ſexes, as well ſows 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, tho' in great 
eſteem among vs, Was forbid the Jos as 
unclean ; and this prohibition was extended 
ſo far by their rabbins, that the people's a- 
verſion to it was ſuch, that they would not 
fo much as pronounce its name, but when- 
ever they had occaſion to mention it would 
ſay, by way of deteſtation, that beaſt, that 
thing, Cc. When Antiochus Epiphanes had 

taken old Eleazer, he urged him to taſte 
Fewine's fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 
and thereupon they opened bis mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
break the law of God, and give offence to 
the weaker people of his nation. 

SWI/NEHERD (S.) one who feeds and looks 
after hogs, &c. 

SWING (V.) to vibrate, or move backwards 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion. 

SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, correct, 
&c. ſeverely. : | 
SWI'NGEING (A.) great, huge, large, big, 


monſtrous, &c. 


SWIU'NGING (A.) vibrating or moving back- | 


wards and forwards like a pendulum. 
SWING WHEEL (S.) in a Cech, is what is 
called the crown wheel in a Watch; the of- 


= of three propoſitions, called the ma- 


SY M 


SWI'NTSH (A.) like to, or afterthe manner « 
a ſwine ; ſelfiſh, gluttonous, greedy, ge, 
SWITCH (S.) a ſprout of the willow. ue, , 
the ſprig of any other tree that is juicy 1 
SWIVE (V.) to be familiar with, or cia, 
know a woman. 1 
SWIVEL (S.) a ring br knob of braſs, kr 
that is made at the end of a whip, or other 
inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with 
SWOON (V.) to faint, fink down, die 3. 
way, be deprived of all ſenſation for 2 
time. 

SWOOP (V.) in Falcorty, is when a bitd 9 
prey flies down haſtily upon, and carries w 
his prey in his talons. i 

SWOP (V.) to batter or exchange one thing 
for another, ; 

SWORD (s.) literally means thoſe offentye 
weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &. 
and metaphorically, all thoſe miſeries and eꝛ- 
lamities that attend war, &c, alſo the rind 
or hairy coat of bacon. | 

SWO'RDSMAN (S.) one that is ſkilful order 
'trous in the management of a ſword, 

, SY!CAMINE or SY!'TCAMORE (S.) a tree, 

by ſome Called the Egyptian fig-tree, and 

. partaking of the nature of a mulberry- tie 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in its fruit 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk; it 
is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe till it i 
_ rubbed with iron combs, &. 

SY!/COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe iafinus- 
tions or flattering tales endeayours to preju- 
dice another; an accufer, pick-thank, 6 
fault-finder, PS 

SY/COPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, flatter, de- 
ceive, accuſe, revile, &c. 

SY'DER (S.) the juice or wine of apples pro- 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated. 
SY/LLABLE (S.) ſo many letters as are ſound- 

ed at. once articulately, 

SY!/LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, com- 


or, minor, and coaſequence, wherein from 
ſomething allowed, ſuppoſed, or granted, 4 
concluſion is made different from the thing 
ſuppoſed, &c. 
SYLLOGVSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or 1 
the-manner of a ſyllogiſm. 4 
SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as fil 
ries, &c. | . 
SY!/LVA (S.) a Roman game wherein the) 
planted an artificial wood in the circus, and 


furniſhed it with a great number of beit, to the 
which the people courſed or hunted, but cation, 
without any arms, being obliged to take it is a 
them alive. It is related of the empei and ſoy 
Gordianus, that he gave a ſylva, wheren Bi other a 
where 200 red deer, 30 wild borſes, 100 HNO 
goats, 10 elks, 100 bulls, 300 oſtriches, 50 or relat 
wild aſſes, 150 wild boars, 200 wild goa Syno 
200 fallow deer. | that is 


ſun and 


SY!MBOL (S.) a mark, badge, pledge, d 
NON 


diſtinction, whereby one thing is kno 


fice of both is to drive or move the pendu- 
K a 


or ſeparated from another; in the Cd 
| | ' Langi0g4 


SYN 
Fit is the matter of the ſacrament z 
Cmetimes the apoſtles creed goes by this 


name. ; 

BO/LICAL (A.) myſtical, expreſſive of 

. hid under characters, or obſcure 
marks, Bec. 


MME TRV (S.) due or regular propor- 
* that which renders any thing beau- 


e manner 

edy 3 &c. 

o- tree, g 
juicy, &, 
or carnally 
brafs, ke. 
P, Or othier 


ound with, 


iful, 
MPATHE!TICAL or SYMPATHE/- 
TICK (A.) ſomethingthat has an agreement 
with, or inclination for another, 


"2" MPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or commi- 
1 a bird g brate the afflictions of another, &c, 
| carries iy wMPATHY (S.) a natural inclination, love, 


ws. pov (S.) ſometimes means the a- 
ſe offenſive ent of ſeveral voices, or a concert of 
ldiers, Ar, fereral inſtruments; ſometimes a mufical in- 
ies and gm. frument ; and ſometimes harmony abſtract- 
fo the rind edly confidered, 


WMPTOM (S.) a mark, token, preſage, or 


or affection of one perſon or thing to or for | 


| 


| SY!STEM (S.) the general laws or principles 


ö 


ilful orden i intimation, that ſomething further was com- 
rd. ing. ; 
S.) a tree, WNAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an aſ- 
p-tree, and ſembly or congregation 3 and ſometimes 
Iderry-tree the place where ſuch aſſembly is collected, 
| its fruit, eſpecially for religious purpoſes among the 
d bulk ; it Jews, : 
pe till it i MVV CHRONISM (S.) the coming, happen- 
ing, or meeting together of two remarkable 
fe infinuz- incidents at one and the ſame time. a 
s to preju- SVVCHVSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed diſor- 
thank, ot der, or mixture of things. ; 
SYNCOPA'TION (S.) in Maſict, is when one 
flatter, de- note both ends one part of the tune, or a bar, 
and begins another. ; 
pples pro- FSY!NCOPE (S.) a Rbetorrcal figure, by which 
lated; the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
are ſound - ters in the middle of a word; in Phyſick, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren- 
ent, com · WW ers the patient inſenſible and incapable of 
d the ma- motion, | 
erein from SY NDICK (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate ap- 
granted, 4 pointed to act for a community, &c. alſo an 
the thing alderman, juſtice of the peace, &c. 
err cpOCHE (S.) a figure in ſpeech, 
to, or in whereby a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
| fies the whole, and contrarily the whole for 
ch as fal- a part, | | 
SYNOD (S.) an aiſembly of churchmen met 
rein they together about ecclefiaſtical matters; and 
reus, and theſe are variouſly denominated according 
of beit WF to the extent, or number preſent, a convo- 
nted, but cation, council, &c, among the Aſtronomers, | - 
J to take Bi it is a conjunction of two or more planets ; 
empem Bl and ſometimes their meeting by beams in 
„wherein other aſpects. | 
res, 100 BTNODAL or SYNO'/DICAL ( A.) belonging 
riches, 30 or relating to a ſynod, 
vild goath Synodical Month, is that quantity of time 
that is ſpent between one conjunction of the 
ledge, 6 ſun and moon, and another, 
; — WNONYMAL or SYNO'NYMOUS (A.) 
0 


Langnche, 


1 


T 
ſuch words as have the ſame meaning, 
2 different in ſound and orthogra- 
Phy. . 
SYVNO/PSIS (S.) a curious and exact abridge- 
ment, or erderly compendium of An art or 
cience, &c, 
SY!NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
planatory diſcourſe upon any ſubjecr. 
SVNTAX (S.) a regular collecting words 
into phraſes or ſentences in any language; 
according to the true and moſt accura 
manner, 2 
SY'NTHESIS (S.) compoſition, or joining 
things in a regular manner together. 
SY/RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall inſtrumen 
uſed. by ſurgeons to inject liquids into ul- 
cere, ſores, &c, or into the ears, funda« 
ment, &c. 
SY!RTES (S.) two banks or fands in the 


Mediterranean, on the coaft of ca, be- 
tween the kingdom of Tunit and Barca in 
Barbary, which are very dangerous, 


reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that 
the ſea is ſometirhes very deep, and at other 
times very ſhallow ; there are alſo of theſe 
Hyrtes, on the land over-againſt the others, 
where the land is ſometimes carried indrifte, 
as high as mountains, which often proves 
fatal to travellers, HA | 
SY'RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, 
eſpecially compoſed of herbs and flowers 
boiled up with water and ſugar, &c. 72 
of any art or ſcience regularly laid down and 
explained. | * am 
SY'STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 
gether; alſo a figure by which a long fylla- 
ble is made a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into 
great artery. | 
SYZY'GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, coups 
ling, yoking, &c. together ; and particularly 
in Aftronomy, means the conjunctions, &c. 


T” 


S the nineteenth letter, in our alphabet, and 

one of thoſe called conſonants, which when 
it precedes an I in words of more ſyllables 
than one, is commonly ſounded' like an S, 
as in nation, &c, but there are ſeveral words, 
in which it has its own natural harſh 
ſound, as in pitied, Sc. it has had, and 
may have, many various ſignifications, when 
it ſtands ſingly or alone, it being very com- 
mon for people to ſign their Chriſtian names 
both men and women that begin with a T, 
with it only, as T. King, for Thomas King, 
Sc. in the old Roman Numeration, it Rood 


for 160, and when expreſſed thus, T for 
160, ooo. 5 "HS 


TAB 


TABA/CCO or TOBA'CCO (S.) a famous 


Indian herb, which, when dried and cut, is 
ſmoked all over the world. 

TA'/BBY (S.) a particular fort of ſilk manu- 
facture wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 


and ſtrong, by means whereof, when prelied | 


under large rolls, it takes a curious water 
like figures wove, repreſenting the waving or 
ftreams of water. | 

TA'BER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, 
which is beat or played upon with one hand, 
and uſed as a drone or baſe to the muſick 
of a ſmall pipe played upon with the other, 
much in vogue with the country folks at 
wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times of 

feſtivity. 

TA BERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth, or ſlighi 
building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in for a time; and ſometimes it means a 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 
ſorm divine worſhip in, for the convenience 

of thoſe who live far from the mother 

church, &c. The Fetuiſb tabernacle, fo fa- 

mous in the Od Teflament, is that wherein 
the Iſraelites performed the chief of their re- 
ligious exerciſes, which was 30 cubits long, 
and 10 broad and high. It was divided into 

two parts, the one called the ſanctum, or 
holy place, which was 20 cubits long, and 
10 wide: Here was put the table of ſhew- 
bread, the golden cand!eſtick with feven 
branches, and the golden altar of incenſe ; 

the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanctorum, ot 


the axk of the covenant. This tabernacle 
had no window, but was covered with ſe- 
veral curtains. On the out fide was a large 

. oblong court 100 cubits long, and 50 broad; 

- - Here was the altar of burnt-offerings, and 
a pend or fountain for the uſe of the prieſts : 
the laity were allowed to bring their vic- 
tims as far as the altar, where the prieſts, 
ec. took them, killed, flea'd, and offered 
them to the Lord, according to the ſeveral 
rites and ceremonies of their inſtitution. 
The tabernacle was placed ſo, that the en- 
trance faced the eaſt, &c. This tent was 
looked upon as the dwelling-place of the 
Moſt High, who was conſidered as refiding 


in the middle of his people. The priefts |' 


went in every morning to put out the lamps. 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- 

_  Gaerifice, and in the evening, to light the 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c. — 
TA'BES (S.) among the Phy/iciarns, means a 
conſumption or waſting away, which may 


ariſe from various cauſes, and fo differently 


denominated. | 
TA'BLATURE (S.) the manner of pricking 
or writing down muſical leſſons with letters, 
Kc. to direct the player how to perform 
them. | 5 
TABLE (S.) ſometimes means an uſeful piece 


. 
boly of holies, which was a ſquare of 10 f 
cubits long and broad: Here was depoſited þ 


| 


of houſhold furniture to eat off ; ſometimes | 
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a painting or draught ; ſometimes x eil 


lation of the value of goods, t f -N 
the planets, &c, for 1b 73 of — | 
&c. and ſometimes the heads ar cn | 11 
a _ an index, &c, "I. > 
able Diamond, is one whoſe 's 
ſurface is ground flat, and only 2 : 1 a 
into angles. " "0 that 
TA'BLER (S,) a boarder, or-one that pa power 
certain ſum for his diet, &c. * AILC 
| TA'BULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to man t 
table for diet, figures, or fixed number; into c 
TA'THYGRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort, coul de vp 
tracted, or ſwift writing. TAINT 
TA'CIT (A.) filent, quiet, alſo ſomethio tion, 
meant or implied that was not ſpoken, a erin 
TACITU/RNITY (S.) quietneſs, flentnes AVI 
reſervedneſs, back wardneſs in ſpeaking, cloſ a tin] 
mouthed, &c. | a crin 
TACK (V.) to ſew or join things ſlightly w TAKE 
gether with a ncedle and thread, as die allo te 
do ſeveral pieces or bits of filk to dip then LA 
all at once into the dye, or colouring; 1 4001 
to nail or faſten any thing flightly, &c, lia 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head about very 2 
-d 8 to lie the contrary way to what ſbe d — 
before. | | en 
TA/CKER (S.) one that adds or joins deri Cb'ifi 
things together. their 
TA'CKLEor TA!'CKLING (S.) che nee make 
utenfi's for the performance of any buſineſ Wi foot, 
but generally it means blocks, ropes, & ALA 
uſed in a ſhip, or at the water-ſide to li Roma) 
great weights, &c. they | 
TACKS (S.) very ſmall iron nails; and in they 1 
Sbip, are thoſe ropes uſed to carry forum TA LB. 
the clews of the ſails to make them ſtan goes 1 
cloſe to the wind, = mar 
TA'CTICAL (A.) belonging to the artof vu l fo 
or martial diſcipline. lowin 
TA CTICES (S.) the art of diſciplining ar cry, | 
mies, and ranging them into forms p:ope huntſ 
for the various occafions, | TALE 
TA'CTILE (A.) that is capable of being felt, Iccou! 
TA'DCASTER (S.) in the f- Ridim « uon; 
 Yorkfbjr-, a great road town, on the ri thingy 
W arfe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridy TALE. 
principally noted for the lime-ſtone dug ben nifies 
the market is weekly on T hurſday ; diſtan other, 
from London 142 computed, and 183 n TAL 
ſured miles. a eſpeci, 
'TA/DPOLE (S.) a young frog, befere it hal Pound 
| got ſo much maturity as to have its perie but 1. 
form. | 7 pen! 
TA'FFATY (S.) a particular fort of filk il 342 p 
bon, wove very ſmooth and gloſſy. and 11 
TAG (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, braſs, & pift on 
neatly faſtened on to the end of a l forma 
ſtring, ribbon, &c. to lace or draw woman guiſe, 
| Nays, &c. together; alſo a play amd! TALES 
children. that d 
TAG (v.) to put or faſten tags on the end lenged 
. alace, ribbon, &c, alſo to follow or g9#% Frm 
. a perſon on foot, * 2 


dion, | 


TP: A . I; | 
vG-RAG (S.) a mob or company pf the 
nennneſt ſort of people, beggars, &c. 
all. (S.) the train of a beaſt, bird, fiſh, 
"&c, alſo the long ſuperfluous part of a wo- 
man's gown, or magiſtrateꝰs gown of ſtate, 
vc, alſo in Law, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpofing of it. 
mATLOR or AVL OR (S,) a man or wo- 
man that cuts out cloth, &c, and makes it 
into cloaths fit for perſons to wear, eſpecially 
the uppermoſt garments. 


mes 2 caley 
the motion 

practitionen 
or contents q 


© upper or ty 
the fides cy 


e that Fay 


elonging to 
numbers, 


of ſhort, can 


tion, &c. alſo conviction of being guilty of 
a crime or fault. 
TAINT.(V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, give, or yield 
a tink, or ill ſmell ; alſo to prove guilty of 
a crime, &c. 

TAKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, lay hold of; 

ally to accept or receive from another, 

TALAPOINS (S.) the name of the Indian 
doors or prieſts at Siam, who are reported 


$, Gilentnek 


aking, clols 
8 Nightly 


ad, as d o 
to dip nem 


ouring; al 

ts, . to live a very exemplary life, and exclaim 
s head aboit very zealouſly againſt thoſe that worſhip de- 
what the d viz, though they are but little minded. 


They are not diſpleaſed with ſuch as turn 


oins differer Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 


the neceſſ makes all profeſſions happy. They go bare- 
ny buſinels WF foot, and eat but once a day. 

, Topes, & TALASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
r- ſide to l Romans, pre ſided over marriages, and whom 


they invoked on their marriage - day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair. 

TALBOT (S.) a pretty large ſized dog that 
goes with his tail always turned up, and is 


83 and in 
arry forwan 
; them an 
e artof uu - all ſorts of creatures that are hunted, fol- 
cry, ſo eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the 
huntſman, he will ſpoil himſelf. 

TALE (S.) a narrative, ſtory, hiſtory, or 


iplining ar 
orm, p:ope 


being felt, account of any thing; alſo a lye or fic- 
f-Riding i don; alſo the number or account of any 
n the ny things. . | 

tone bridge TA LE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag- 


nifies the faults, errors, or miſtakes of an- 
other, a ſycophant, &C. 

TALENT (S.)-a quantity of gold or ſilver, 
eſpecially among the Fews, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights troy, by others 
but 113 pounds, 6 ounces, x dram, 10 grains, 
7 pennyweights ; in Silver, it is eſtimated at 
742 pounds, 3 ſhillings and g pence ſterling z 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling ; alſo the 
gift or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
formance of any thing, as to be a good lin- 
guſt, mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 
TALES (S.) a ſupply of jurymen for them 
that do not appear, or wha have been chal- 
Sg as perſons prejudiced againſt the cri - 
minal. ö 


TALISMAN (S.) the name of certain figures 
or characters of ſome celeſtial ſign, conſtella- 


ne dug ben 
lay; diftan 
d 183 mel 


n the endt 
w or goal 


TAY 


TAINT (S.) corruption, ſtain, or imperfec- 
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their profeſſion, affirming that a good life 


remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out | 


lowing them with open mouth, and full | 


„ 


pathetick ſtone or metal, correſponding to 
the ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences thereof, &c, and which wee pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efficacy of working or performing wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſeaſes, pre- 
ſerving from hurt, &c, 

TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter proper 
words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
accout of any thing by words or ſpeech, 

TALK (S.) the diſcourſe, language, ſpeech, 
&c, of people to one another ; alſo a ſort of 
baſtard mineral ore, &c. of a whitiſh colour, 
which, when calcined, or burnt and beat ta 
a powder, is uſed by the filyer-ſmiths to clean 
their ſilver veſſels, &c, 

 TA/LKEATIVE (A.) full of words, ready'of 

| ſpeech, a mere blab-tongue, &c, 

TALL (A.) very high of ſtature, 

1A'LLAGE (S.) a cuſtom, exciſe, impoſt or 
duty laid upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax laid upon 
barons or knights, towards defraying the 
king's expences, 

TA'LLOW (S.) the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within-ſide of oxen, ſheep, &c. 

Tallow-Tree, ſuch an one that yields a 
thick ſort of oily or unctuous matter, where, 
of candles are made. | 

TA'LLOWISH (A.) of a greaſy, diſagreeable 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 5 

TALLY (S) a piece of wood cleft or rent in 
two, ſo as both parts perfectly agree toge- 

ther, and in which nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, &c. 
aiſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c. 

TA'LLY (V.) to agree with, or be like ta 
another ; alſo to ſcore or enter goods or 
money delivered upon a tally, | 

TA'/LLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to the 
poorer ſort of people on credit, to be paid a 
lit:le at a time by weekly payments. 

TA'LMUD or THA'LMUD (S.) a book in 
great veneration among the Jeevs, containing 

their doctrines and morality, of which there 
are two, the old, called the Talmud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other, of Babylon ; the firſt com- 
poſed by Rabbi Fohanan, prefident of the 
academy of Paleſtine, about the zooth year 
of Chriſt ; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Miſhna, or the fecond law, containing the 
traditions of the Jewiſh doctors, colletcd 
about the year 190, by Rabbi 3 and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Jobanan, and 
publiſhed both together. The Ta/mud of Ba- 
bylon contains the Miſpna as above, and the 
Gemara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about the 
year 400; this is much more valued than the 
other, upon account of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and alſofor its extenſiveneſs, tho* 
it is ſtuffed with abundance of fables, and 
ridiculous ſtories, which they entertain with ſo 


ſion, or planet, engraved, &c, upon a ſym- 


much eageraeſs, that they compare the þrb/e 
| ta 
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to water, the Mi/pra to wine, and the Ce. E 
mara to hippocras, affirming, that Moſes |- 
revealed thoſe traditions and.explications to |; that part uf the town that is in S! hin 


Aare to his ſons, and the elders, ay that 
ke received them from God. 
TA'LMUDISTS (8.) thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. 
TA'LON (S.) the clay of a bird of prey, ſuch 
as an eagle, hawk, vulture, &c. . 


TA'LUS (S.) the flope.or gradual inclination | 


of a wall, with which it riſes to cauſe the 
foundation to be ſtrong, &c, 
TA'MARIND (S.) a fruit of a tree that grows 
in the Indies, of a fine pleaſant, tartiſh taſte, 
and cooling nature, uſed with good ſucceſs, 
being preſerved with fine ſugar, in derer, 
&c. 


* 
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TAMARIS K (S.) a ſhrub or tree rell 


for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. . 
TAME(S.) in Oxfordſbire, pleaſantly fituated, 
having the river Tame to waſh its north dor 


ders, and two ſmall brooks the eaſt and weſt | 


_ + diſtant from London 89 computed; ang 107 


. 
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TA R 


and in the ſpring for cattle and bey; 
returns ewo members to parliament, — yu 


the ether for that which is in Warwithfoire; 
j 


meaſured miles. + 

TAN (v.) te fit the hides or Ceins of beak 
for the _ of ſhoe-leather, &c, alſo 2 
render a on of a taw co 

heat of — = — ** 

TAN (S.) the bark of — for 
tanning of leather, c. 8 

To )a foreign or diſagreeable taſte iy 

any t m 8. * : 

TANGENT (S.) is a right line raiſed pe 
pendicularly upon ſome point of the bg 
ficies of a curve line, which being cute 
will interſect the axis likewiſe continues, 

without cutting the curve. 

. TANGIBLE (A.) any thing, that may he 
touched or felt, whatever is the fubjd of 
the ſenſe of feeling. 


parts; it is a very ancient town, but has been TAN GLE (V.) ſo to tumble, wir mix ble, 


particularly noted ever fince Henry Lexington, 
biſhop of Lincoln, who in the reign offlemylil. 
brought the great road through this town, 
which before lay at a ſmall diſtance below. 
the town; the town is large, having one 
great ſtreet, in the middle of which is the | 
market - place; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, as well as all manner of proviſions 

and neceſſaries; diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles, 

TAME (v.) to make that which was wild, 
unruly, or ungovernable, gent]: and eaflly | 
manageable. 

TAME (A.) quiet, gentle,/mandgeable, bo- 
vernable, &, 

TA MEABLE (A.) that may be rendered sen- 
tle, manageable, governable, &c. 

TAMELV (Part. ) ſubmiſſively, quietly, with- 
out reſiſtance, &c, ' 

TA'MENESS (S. .) gentleneſs, governableneſs, þ 
ſubmiſſiveneſs, c. 

TA MMVUZ or THA\MMUZ (S.) a Pagan 

_ deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adanit, or the Sun; | 
it js ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes 

they filled with lead, then making a fire in 
the hollow of the image, the lead melting, 

-. ©. repreſented weeping. 1 
TAMMY” (S.) a ſtrong ſort of worſted tuff, 

or wore manufacture. 

TA MpER (V.) to praftiſe upon a perſon fo | 
as to-endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 
Sc. his principles ; alfo to fry experiments 

With physchl or chirurgical preſcriptions, c. 

TA/MWORTH (S.) partly in Murꝛvictſbire, 
and partly. in Staffordſhire, is ſeated on the 
baaks of the Tame, which divides the town 

and the two counties; it was formerly more 

_ "noted than at preſent, tho” it is ſtill a cor- 
poration, governed by baitiffs, high ſte ward, 


— 


| 


© under ſteward, recorder, &c. its market is, 
_ vetklyon Sorarday, for corn and proviſions, PR {$):2 groſs J. quox iſſaing to HO 


-. 


or interweave thread, ſilk, &c, that it i 
difficult to ſeparate them; ;z allo 117 iding 

perplexed with obſcurities, &c, + 
TANK ARO (S.) a drinking veſſel commonly 

1 with a fired cover e ee 


TAINN ER (8. Ja eradeſman, or rte, who 
tans leather, - 
TA'/NSY (S. Ja garden deb alſo ar of 


thin pudding, among the compoionybee 


of chere ie the juice of this herb. 


TANTALIZ E (V.) to banter, jeer, make 
game of, baulk, diſappoint, &c. byerciting 


a perſon's. defires- or inclinations with the I 


fight, hopes, or expectations of enjoying 
ſomething, and chen Geheim. bim 5 0 
poſſeſſion. 

TA NTAMOUNT (Part.) equi toy or a 
much as ſomething elſe,” © + 

TANTIVY- (A.) very ml et heed, in 2 

great hurry, &. 

TAP Ap (v. ) to broach, open, or Por to ine 
out the liquor of a wa .&c, r 
gentle ſtroke with the hend;: aftick, c 

TAP (S.) the wooden inſtrument thatis com- 
monly put into a caſk to draw the liquor out. 

TAPE (S.) a narrow linen cloth wove for the 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make firing 
for womens aprons, petticoats, c. 

TA PER (S.) a wax candle, flambeau, torch, 
c. uſed at burials, nighit - penances, &c. 
1 — TA'PERING — j ſlender or thin 
ards, conical, c. 
TAPESTRY. or TA'PISTRY((S. Ja parti 
cular manufacture wove with great variety 
of - figures, colours, cc. to hang the:y0om! 

of princes or rich men with. 3 

APL As tt (s.) poor, forry, ordinary vu 
drink, wine, &c. 

TA'PSTER (S.) a. perfon-whoſs' buſnesi it if 

to draw drink in an ale-houſe, &c, » 
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| &c. a 
TARA'NTULA (S.) a fort of venomous ſpi- 


TAR 
| from various trees, exceeding . uſeful upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially for the ſmearing 
the cordage and planks belonging to ſhips, 


der, the bite whereof affects the patient 
with a fort of madneſs, ſaid to be curable 
only by muſick. pb 

TARDY (A.) flow, dull, heavy, moving or 
going on but heavily ; alſo loitering, truant- 
ing, or being guilty of a fault. 

TARE (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a 
caſk, &c, in which goods are packed up, 
and which is to be deducted out of, or T 
lowed for, to the buyer of any ſuch commo- 
dity; and ſometimes a ſort of corn or plant 
with a longiſh rough leaf, frequently grow- 
ing among wheat, &c. its ſtem is ſmaller 
than that of wheat, at the top whereof 
comes forth a long ear with little huſks, 
which ſurrounds it at equal diftances, con- 
taining three or four grains heaped together, 
and covered with down or pluff ; bread 
made of the meal of rares, or wherein there 
is any conſiderable quantity, is very un- 
wholeſome; it intoxicates the head, and 
loads the ſtomach, and cauſes heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, and head-achs; ſome are of 
opinion, chat rares are only grains of wheat 
or barley corrupted by a foil, &c. and 
that good ground will produce wheat, &c. 
from tares. 

TARGET (S.) a large ſhield or buckler to 
cover the bearer from the arrows of the 
enemy. 2 

TARGUM (S.) a commentary or expoſition 
uſed among the Fezvs, of part or all of the 
books of the Old Teſtament, of which there 
are various ſorts, | 

TARIFF (S.) the rate or publick cuſtom to be 
paid by thoſe who import or export goods ; 
alſo a table ready computed to ſhew the 
amount of various quantities of goods, &c. 

TA'RNESH (V-) to grow cankered, or dull 
coloured, to ſully or ſpoil the beauty of any 
thing; alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to 
the 3 the eſteem or value of a — 

acter. 

TARPA WEIN O (S.) ſometimes means a 
cloth well ſmeared or covered with tar, to 
lay over any place to keep out the wet; and 
ſometimes it means a ſeaman. 

TARRACE or TA'RRAS (S.) a raiſed or 
elevated, ſmooth, fine path or walle in a 
garden, or at the top of a houſe, for the ad- 
vantage of proſpect, &c. | 

TA'RRAS (S.) a particular ſort of ſtrong 
mortar, with which walls are plaiſtered that 

in water, and that prevents its ſoaking 


TARRY v 
ARRY (v.) to abide, ſtay, continue, or 
remain long in a place; alſo to loiter, or be 
1 in the going of an errand, &c. 
ART (S.) a ſmall fruit-pie. 
TART (A.) ſharp, ſour, or eager in taſte; 
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| TA'RTAK or THA'RTAC (S.) a falſe deity 
of the Avitis, worſhipped under the 


4 of an aſs. * 5 
TA'RTANE (S.) a particular favt of ſhip, or 
large veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean fea, 
carrying but one maſt and a triangular ſail, 
TARTAR (S.) a groſs terreſtrial matter that 
ſticks to the fides of the vefſel, when ſepa- 
rated from its liquor by means of fermenta- 
tion; but that in Phyſick, is what ſticks 
to the fides of wine casks, generally of a 
white colour, and ſtony confiftence ; the 
beſt fort is brought from Germany; the lees 
of wine are alſo a liquified rt; alſo the 
cant name of a notorious ſharper or cunning 
vkilful perſon. 
TA'RTARUS (5.) among the Poets, was hell, 
or the place of torment for the wicked, 
TASK (V.) to appoint a perſon a certain quan- 
tity of work to be done in a certain time, 
TASK (S.) ſo much buſineſs as is to be done by 
one or more perſons in a limited time. 
T A'SSEL ($.) a male hawk; alſo an ornament 
hung to the corners of cuſhions, &c. made 


of the tops of thiſtles dried. 


TASTE (V.) to reliſh or try any thing with 


the palate and the tongue ; alſo to like, ap- 
prove of, &c, | 

TASTE (S.) the ſenſation whereby the tongue, 
palate, &c. diftinguiſhes the reliſh of bitter, 

ſweet, &c. alſo the diſpoſition or inclination 
of the mind. | 

TA'STELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 
liſh, or that is inſipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning, judgment, or diſcernment, &e, 

TA'TTERDEMA'LION (S.) a poor, naſty, 
dirty, ragged fellow or wench. | 

TA'TTERED (A.) rent, worn, or torn to 

- rays, pieces, or ſhivers, or that hangs to- 
gether very ſlightly. 

TA'TTERSHALL (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a 
ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from Londen 98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles. 

TA'TTLE or TA'TTLING (S,) trifling, 
fooliſh, filly, impertjnent diſcourſe, 

TA'TTO (S.) fometimes called the retreat, a 
beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers in gar- 
riſon to repair to their quarters, and in the 
fields to their tents ; after which in frontier 
towns, where there is any ſuſpicion of the 
inhabitants, they are not permitted to fiir 
abroad, or at leaft without a light. 

TA'VERN (S.) a pnblick houſe, where wine 

is retailed out to ſingle perfons or companies, 

to drink for refreſhment or pleaſure. 

TAUGHT (S.) a Sea term for a rope that is 

tight, Riff, c. alſo one well educated or in- 

ſtructed, c. 


rable borough- town, on the river Taty, that 
ſends two n embers to parliament, and has a 


Alſo ſnappith, waſpiſh, or ſoon angry. - | 


great market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
FF | frm 


ſhape 


of filk, &e, alſo the-combs that clothiers uſe 
to lay the nap of their cloth ſmooth, made 


TA/VISTOCK (s.) in Devenſbire, a confde- ' 


x a 


I 
from London 166 computed, and 201 mea- 
ſured miles. a 

TAUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 
ſpectful manner, eſpecially a ſervant or infe- 
rior to a ſuperior; alſo to banter or make 
game of a perſon or thing, 

TAUNT (S.) a ſcoff, or biting jeſt, a reproach, 
or diſreſpectful anſwer. 

TAU'NTON (S.) in Somerſerſbire, commonly 
called Taunton-Dean, ſituate upon the river 
Ton, or Tone; it is a large, well- built town, 


in length a mile, on the road, containing 


two pariſhes, each of which has a church; 
it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament ; it has two very good markets 
weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday ; it is 
extremely populous, and many of the inha- 
bitants very rich, very large manufacturies 
of woollen geods being carried on here, par- 
ticularly of the lighter fort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
duroys, &c, the method of chuſing parlia- 
ment-men, is by what are called pot-wal- 
loners, that is, every inhabitant, as well 
lodgers as houſe-keepers, who dreſſes his 
on viduals ; wherefore the inmates often, 
before an election, light fires in the ſtreet, 
and boil their victuals openly, to be ſeen by 
all, that their votes may not be rejected; 
there are abundance of diſſenters of all deno- 
minations in this town, and ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, alſo an academy to train up diſſen- 
ters for the miniſtry; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 148 meaſured miles. 
TAVU'RUS (S.) among the 4froromers, is the 
ſecond ſign of the Zodiack, into which the 
ſun enters about the 2d of May, and is re- 
preſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 
and wrote with the character, ; the Aſtro- 


ers call it fixed and earthly, the houſe 

of Venus and exaltation of the moon; per- 

ſons born under this fign are by them ſaid to 

be laborious, and flow of apprehenſion, that 

they have high foreheads ſticking out on both 
ſides like bullocks horns, 

TAUTO LOG (S. ) a uſeleſs repetition of the 
fame words, phraſes, or ſtories aften over. 
TAW (V.) to prepare or dreſs the sk ins of 
beaſts, ſo as to make them leather fit for 

| ſhoes, &c. | 

TAW (S.) a {port or game that children play at 

with marbles, or ſmall round ſtones, &c. 

TA'WDRY (A.) ill-dreſſed, fooliſhly gay, ſlat- 
ternly, &c. 

TA'WNY (A.) ſwartky, brown, dark co- 
Iloured, ſun-burnt, &c. IL 
TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upon 

perſons or things. 

TAX (V.) to rate or ſettle a publick charge 
upon lands, perſons, goods, &c. alſo to charge 
or accuſe a perſon with being guilty of ſome 

crime or miſdemeanour, 

TAXABLE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 
taxed, fined, &c. 

TAXATION (S.) a publick aſſeſſing or charg- 
ing perſons or things, | 


8 

TEA (S.) the leaf of an Dudiun ſhrub, which 
having boiling water poured over it, and 
impregnated therewith, and then ſweeteneg 
with loat-ſugar, is become the univerſal jj. 
quor for the ladies. n 

TEACH (V.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhew 
perſon how to perform ſomething. 

TEA'CHABLE (A.) of a capacity fit to re. 
ceive inſtruction. 

TEAL (S.) a ſort of wild fowl much valued, - 

TEAM (S.) a number of horſes, oxen, &c, 
yoaked together, to draw a waggon, &. 
loaded with corn, hay, or other goods. 

8 (V.) to pull or rend aſunder by vio- 

ence. 

TEAR (S.) a drop of water, &c. diſtilled from 
the head, and paſſing through the eye, &c. 
TEA'SLES or TEA'ZLES (S.) thiſtles with 
which the fullers or clothworkers lay a 

ſmooth the nap of their cloths, | 

TEAT (S.) the nipple or dug of a woman « - 
beaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young, 

TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to lay the nap ef 
cloth ſmooth ; alſo to vex, torment, plague, 
&c. 

TE'CHINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, readineſs to be 
offended, or take affront. _ 

TECHNICAL (A.) artificial words or terms 
belonging to arts or ſciences. 

TECHNO'LOGY (S.) a written deſcription of 

arts and practical ſciences, 

TECH (A.) peeviſh, froward, ſoon angry, 

or difpleaſed, — | 

TECTO'NICK (A.) mechanick, eſpecially re- 
lating to building. 

TE-DE'UM (S.) a famous hymn that has been 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecially upon 
extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as a national 
thankſgiving for a publick victory, &c. 

TE'DIOUS (A.) very flow, or long about any 
thing, weariſome, irkſome. 

TE/DIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomeneſs, flownels, 
overlength of time about any thing. 

TEEM (V.) to pour out, or bring forth young, 
to bear fruit or children. | 


TEE MING (A.) fruitful, often bearing young 


uently pregnant, &c. 

TEETH (S.) thoſe ſmall bones in the mouths 
of men or beaſts, wherewith they grind ot 
break their food. : 

TE'FFILIN or TE'PHILIM (S.) certain parch- 
ments which the s carry about them 
in prayer time; of which there are tw 
ſorts, one for the hand, the other for the 
head, upon which are wrote with ink made 
on purpoſe in ſquare letters, four paſſages 
out of the Pentateuch, viz. Hear, O Iſrael, 
Kc. And it ſhall come to paſs, if thou obeys, 
Sc. San&ify to me all the firſl- born, E. 
And when the Lord fhall cauſe thee to ent 
Se. theſe are rolled up, and put into a piece 
of black calf-skin, &c. one they wear tied 

to their left arm, and the other to their fore- 

heads. = 

TE'GUMENT (S.) a skin or covering * 

a 1 
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lar command over our paſſions, affections, 
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of a tree, or living creature; in a human 
Body, the anatomiſts reckon five, 

TENT (S.) the colour or natural complexion 
of the face; alſo a dye, or colour uſed in 


painting, lus 
TZIRS or TEIRCE (S.] the third part of a | 


ipe of wine, containing 42 gallons. 
TELESCOPE (S.) a large optick inſtrument, 


invented by Galileo, for obſerving the celeſ-| 


tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phænomena 
have been diſcovered, and great improve- 
ments made in aſtronomy ; for by properly 
grinding and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in 
a tube or pipe, of various lengths, objects 
at a great diſtance are brought nearer to the 
eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than by 
the natural eye; of theſe there are various 
forts, which are called by diſtinct names. 
TELL (V.) to count or number the pieces in 
any parcel of money; alſo to diſcover any 
ſecret to a perſon, or relate any tranſaction. 
TELLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to pay 
or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
chequer, &c. alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c. 
TELLUS (S.) by the Ancients was eſteemed 
the goddeſs of the Earth, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods ; ſhe was repreſented by 
a woman with a great many breaſts. 
TEMERA'RIOUS (A.) haſty, raſh, indiſcreet, 
thoughtleſs, &c, 4 
TEME'RITY (S.) raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſs, 
haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 
TEMPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
2 or work divers ſorts of things toge- 
er. f 
TEMPER{S.) the natural diſpoſition, inclina- 
tion, or conſtitution z alſo a perſon of great 


command over himſelf, patient, willing, or | 
TE'/MPORIZE (V.) to humour or comply with 


ready to bear with, and hear others, &c. 
TEMPERAMENT (S.) a due and regular 
mixture or compoſition of various ingredients 
to make a medicine, &c. alſo the natural 
habitude or conſtitution of a man, &c. - 
TEMPERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 


and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain our- 
ſelyes from eating, drinking, and deſire, &c. 
to exceſs, whereby our converſations are 
rendered deſirable, our faculties clear, &c. 

TE'MPERATE (A.) moderate, not over in- 
clined to, or deſirous of any thing; ſober, 
rational, &c. 

TEMPERATURE {S.) the condition that the 
ar, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. is 
in, in reſpect of heat, cold, moiſture, &e. 

TE'MPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 
mixed together, | 

TE'MPEST {S.) a violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, hail, &c, 

TEMPE'STUOUS(A.)ftormy, boiſterous, full 
of, or inclined to ſtrong guſts of wind, or 
ſhowers of rain or hail, &c. 

TE'MPLAR (S.) a perſon reſiding in, or be- 


longing to the Temple; a ſtudent in the 
w, &c. 
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TEMPLE (S.) a name given in all tines to 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and 


ſiderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; 
for both the true worſhippers and the Pagans 
at firſt had none, but performed their cere- - 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till 
by experience and convenience it was found 
that proper and retired places were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; then many nations began 
to celebrate their myſteries in woods, and 
afterwards walled in places for prayers, and 
ſacrifices, but left the tops open to have a 
clear view of the sky from all parts, and ſo 
by degrees came to covered buildings, which 
as their gods increaſed in number, ſo did 
their temples, many of which are very fa- 
mous for, their architecture and furniture, 
but none more ſo than that of the Fervs 
built by Solomon at Jeruſalem; alſo the name 
of a noted place, college, &c. for the ſtu- 
dents and practiſers of the law in London. 


- | TE'MPLES (S.) a lateral part of the skull in 


the middle between the eyes and the ears, 
and where cephalick plaiſters are put to cure 
or eaſe the tooth-ach or head-ach, 
TEMPORAL (A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace of time, 
and then naturally ceaſe ; alſo the conſidera- 


poſition to ſpiritual or eternal things, 
TEMPORA'LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 

revenues, profits, or adyamages, belonging 

to, or ariſing from a biſhoprick, &c. 4 


laſting but a little while, fleeting, periſha» 
ble, &c. 


the times, to alter or change one's opinions 


TEMPORIZ ER (S.) one who changes his 
opinions, principles, or practices, according 
as the times vary. | 

TEMPT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, en- 
tice, cr allure a perſon to do or commit 
ſomething againſt his inclination or duty, 

TEMPTATION (S.) an allurement, or en- 
ticement, proving or trial of a perſon's eon- 

ſtancy, reſolution, &c, 

TE'MPTER (S.) one who lays. baits, ſnares, 
or temptations in the way of another, to 
draw him off his duty, inglination, inte- 
reſt, &c. . 

TE/MPTINGNESS (S.) the condition of any 


thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 


ſon to deſire it, or be pleaſed with it; beauti- 
© fulneſs, charmingneſs, alluringneſs, &c. 


called, expreſſed by 10 or X. | 
TENABLE (A.) that may be held, kept, de- 

fended, maintained, &c, CATED 
TENA/CIOUS (A.) of a ſticking, adhering, 
remaining, or abiding nature; alſo ſpcken of 
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religion, tho* the worſhip of God was con- 


tion of ſomething ſecular or worldly, in op- 


TE'MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 


as the circumſtances of things vary. 925 


TEN (S.) the abſolute or cardinal number ſo 


an obſtinate diſpoſition, that no arguments 


= 


TEN 
or per ſuaſions, though ever fo reafonable, 
can prevail uon. 
 TENA\CITY or TENA/CIOUSNESS (S.) 
reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, ſtiff- 
neſs, &c. in holding one's opinion or reſolu- 
tion. Eo! | 


TENAN T (S.) one who occupies or poſſeſſes | 


lands, houſes, e. under another. 
TENANTABEE (A.) fpoken particularly of 
a houſe in good repair, and fit for uſe or 
habitation. | 
TENA*SMUS or TENE/SMUS (S.) a diſor- 
Fer in the body that excites a continual de- 


fire of going to ſtool, and attended with an | 


flimy matter. | 

TPNBURY (s.) in Morceſterſpire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London ro1 computed, and 129 
meaſured miles, 

TE/NBY (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Sourh-Wales, 
a ſea-port town, which, although it has a 
commodious haven for ſhips, yet it has but 
very little trade; it has two markets week 
ly, vis. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 172 computed, and 205 
meaſured miles. EI ä 

TENCH (S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 
freſh-water'or river fiſh. | | 

TEND (V.) to incline, lean, move towards, 
or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, &c, © 

TE/NDENCY (S.) the aim, drift, inclination, 
motion, &o. of a perſon or thing. 5 

TE/NDER (A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as 
is the quality of young greens, meat, &c. 

alſo ſickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 
loving, good-natured, cc. | 

TENDER (V.) to offer money in payment; 

- alſo to be kind, affectionate, loving, &c. 


incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 


--FE/NDER (S.) an offer of payment, or the | 


laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo a 

. waiter or ſervant that is ready to fetch or 
what is wanted, &c. . $ 

TE'NDERNESS or TENDEREFEARTED.- 

_— 8.) kindneſs, compaſſhon, ſoft- 


&c, 
TENDINO'SE or TENDINOUS (A.) full of 
n a | 

TE'NDON (S.) with the Anatomiſts, is à ſimi- 


lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 


- bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 


members is principally performed, and very | 
with a nerve, hö 


frequently is confounded 
very erroneouſly, | 


1 | | 

TE'NDRIL * (S.) a fmall priſtle, or young | | 
ſprout, that | ſhoots out from vines, &c. | 
and ſo creeps or runs up fticks, poles, | 


threads, &c. 


TENEBRO/SITYorTE/NEBROSENESS(S.) | 


darkneſs, gloomineſs, Ke. | 
TE'/NEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, &c. 
that one perſon holds of another, and en- 
Joys, ſo long as he pays the rent agreed 
pon. N e 8 
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Tr NET er TENENT (s.) a put 
doctrine in religion, opinion in philoſo- 

| phy; &c; 5 

TE NNET (S.) in Heraldry, is that chu 

called tawny; and 1s expreſſed in Cya 

| by diagonal lines from the finiſter chief anf 
ayers! by ſome called the dragon's hen, 

hyacinth, e. | 6 


TENNIS (S.) a ſport or play with 2 ball and 
racket, 5 55 | 
TENON (S.) the ſquare end of 2 piete 9 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let inte am. 

ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing 
floors, &c. | | 
TE/NOR (S.) in Meufick; is the natural c 
common pitch of the voice; alſo the purpon, 
deſign, or intent of an inftrument, are. 
ment, argument, diſcourſe, &c. 
TENSE (S.) a Grammatical term for the difty. 
guiſhing the times of an action, either pi, 
preſent, or to come. F 
TE'NSION (S.) the ſtretching out of a thing, 
| which is more or leſs as occaſion requires, 
TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is whit they 
put under a table diamond, when they {e 
it in a ring, &c. in War, Se. it is 2 0m, 
lodging-place, &c. in a field, covered with 
canvas, &c, on poles to keep out the fan, 
rain, &c. among the Surgeons, it is a fmall 
quantity of lint, tow, &c, rolled up in fake, 
ointment, &c, to put into a deep wound, 
ulcer, &c. among the F7xrners, it is a fort of 
rich red & nf wine. 3 wy 
'TE'NTERDEN or TE'NDERDEN (S.) in 
Kent, is an ancient borough-town, governed 
by à mayor and jurats ; the mayor is an. 


4 N i 
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a town of no great note, the only thing 
" remarkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple i 
very high; diftant from Lenden 50 com- 
puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 
TE'NTERS (S.) frames or poles property fe 
to put and ſtreteh woollen cloths on; alſo w 
ſet a perſon upon the fret, &c. is to ſet him 
upon the temrers., 

TE NUOUS (A.) tall, flender, thin, fine, 
PT 992-79. 2 *** 
TENURE (S.) the condition, or manner u- 
on, or by which one perſon holds lands, 

&c, of another. EE, 
TERAPHIM or THE'RAPHIM (S.) 2 Un. 
liſman, or ers idol or figure mate 
of metal; the Jess ſay, it was the ac. 
tual head of 'a man, ſeparated from the 
trunk or body after he was dead, and em- 
balmed; under the tongue whereof was fut 
2 plate of gold, with the name of ſome 
imaginary, deity ; that it was ſet up in 2 
nich, that candles were lighted up to it 
and that they worſhipped and pretended u 
. 


TERGIVERSA!TION / (S.) a heſitatinþ 


1 


nually elected in the town-hall on A 
29; the market is weekly on Friday; it i 


ſcrupling, EP ſhuffling, $1 Tas 


faking 
thing. 
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king, or turning one's back upon any 


TERGIVERSA/TOR, (S.) a flincher, boggler, 


ſcrupler, ſhuffler, &c. 


TERM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- | 


dary, or extent of any thing; in Zap, it is | 
an appointed or ſettled time when the courts | 


are opened for cauſes to be tried, which are 
four times in the year; the firſt begins the 


23d or 24th of Fanuary, called Hilary term ; | 
the ſecond, or Eefter term, begins the Wed- | 


neſday fortnight after Eaſter day, and is 
moveable with that feat ; the third, or Tri- 
wy, terms the Friday after Trimty Sunday; 
and Michaelmas term the 6th of Newember 3 
alio a phraſe or particular word uſed in an art 


or ſcience, 


IERMAGANT. (s.) a. boiſterous, noiſy, 


{colding, maſculine woman. | 


* 


TERMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, trou- 


blelome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. 


TURMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have 


limits, bounds, &c, 


TERMINATE (V.) to limit or bound, to ſet | 


or appoint. ends, &c. to any thing ; alſo to 
adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute. 


TERMINATION (S.) the ending or conclu- 


ding of a buſineſs or affair; alſo the particu- 
lar ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or change 
at the end of words, eſpecially in the Latin 
and Greek languages, &c. * 
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TERMS (S.) che conditions agreed upon be- 


turen different parties, for the perſormance 


of certain matters; in Phby/ick, the natural | 
monthly purgations of women; in AMiro- 


lipy, certain degrees of the figns, in which 


ſuch reſpective planets have been ſaid to 
have been obſerved to have their virtues and | 


ſtrength encreaſed ; alſo the particular names 


or meanings of certain tools or expreſſions || 
in arts and ſciences; alfa, the ſeveral quanti- 


ties in arithmetical and algebraical opera- 


tions; in Geometry, they are limits or boun- | 
daries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids; and in 
Arebitecture, thoſe props or ſupports that 


are made in the ſhape of men, women, ſa- 


tym, Kc. at top, and the bottoms: ke py- 
tamids, put at the corner of tome, ancient 


buildings, are thus called. 


TERNARY, (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c: | 


that are reckoned or accounted; by. threes. 


TERPSVCHORE ($.) one of the nine-Mules, | 
laid. to. be the inventteſs of dancing, balls, 


&. the; Was repreſented. with a.. chearful 


countenance, having on her head a coronet | 
; compaſed of feathers, of dixers colours. 


/RRACE , or TE'RRAS (S. ſometimes 
means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 


garden, to walk on, elevated above the ge-“ 


neral plane of the whole garden, on purpoſe 


to view the adjacent grounds or country 


more advantageouſſy; and ſometimes it 
means the roof of a hou'e made flat to 
walk on to take the air, and to have a pro- 


TES 


means a balcony: that projects beyond the 


upright face of the building 
TERRA'QUEOUS. (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſomething belonging or ap- 
perta;aing to the earth and Water, as, the 
terragucous globe is the whole compage of 
md and water, in oppoſition to the celeftial 
or ſtarry ea ! 


'TERRE'LLA (S.) a 10a4-ſtone made into a 


globular or ſpherical: orm, and ; ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corte- 
rang to the poles, equator, &c, of che 
world, r 
TERRENE or TERRETSTRIAL. (A.) carth- 
, like or belonging to the eartn. 
TERRIBLE or TERRVFIC,(A.) frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that. cauſes fear, -amaze- 
ment, &Cc, 


TERRIER (s.) a particular Lind of hunting 


dog. TW | 
TE'RRING. (S.) in Suſſex, upon the, downs, 
not far from the ſea, Io indifferent a town, 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
tain what day it is kept on; diſtant. from 
1 45 computed, and 53 meaſured 
miles. 7 - . 2 n 
TE'/RRITORY (S.) che quantity of ground, 
&c. in or over which à king, magiſtrate, 
&c, has the rule, authority, command, &c. 
TERROR or FE/RROUR (8. ) fright; fear, 
| horror, amazement; ce... 
TE'RTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or efferveſ- 
: . cence of the blood, that returns every third 
day exactly at a ſet. time, together with its 
various ſymptoms, QT Sig 
TE'SSELATE (V.) to inlay with.vatious kinds 
or ſorts. of colours, to chequer or variegate 
with flowers, birds, cee. 
TEST (S.) a proof. or trial whereby to know 
the ſincerity of à perſon' s intentions, &c. 
allo a furnace ↄr frame bound round with 
iron, compoſed of þone-aſhes, | &c; in order 
to. refine ſilver, or extract it out of lead, 
&c. with which it is mixed and ſmelted out 
of the ore. 5 8 
TESTA/CEOWS (A;):thelty, or ful ef ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fin. 
TESTAMENT (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a 
will revocable, diſpoſing or diſtributing of a 
man's eſtate. while alive, to thoſe he would 
bare enjoy it after his death; ſometimes it 
ſignifies the collection of paaticular books 
or uritings, commonly called the Od and 
Nero Teſtaments, or the holy ſcriptures,” con- 
taining thoſe writings or books wrote by 
the infpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, contain- 
ing the cavenant between God and his people, 
and are the witneſſes and declaration of his 
will. fe, | | | 
TESTA!/TOR or FESTA'TRIX (S.) a man 
or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 
his or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
deceaſe. | 


| beſt of all about it; and ſometimes it TESTER (S.), a ſmall filyer coin, of fix - pence 


| F153 5 vas; 


1 


value; alſo the upper part of the furniture 
of a bed, or that cloth, ſtuff, or ſilk, that 
covers the top or uppermoſt part. 

TE STICLES (S.) the jeminal organs in a man 

or woman. N 

TESTIFICA'TION (S.) a bearing witneſs, 
an aſſuring or certifying. 

TE*'STIFY (V.) to witneſs, make known or 
apparent, to certify, &c. 

TESTIMO'NIAL (S.) a certifying under the 
hand of a magiſtrate, or of the head of a 
college, &c. a perſon's ſettlement, free- 
dom, &c. | | 

TE'STIMONY (S.) the evidence or truth of 
any thing made apparent by proof of pro- 
per witneſſes, &c. alſo a quotation from the 
works of the learned, &c, for a confirma- 
tion of an aſſertion. 

TE'STINESS (S.) peevithne's, croſs-grained- 
neſs, moroſeneſs, ſurlineſs, aptneſs to be in 
a pet, &c. 

TE'STY (A.) pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- 
viſh, &c. N 

TE'TBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſpire, is a con- 

ſiderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Wedneſday ; pleaſantly ſituated upon a ri- 
fing ground, and in a healthy air, but wa- 
ter is ſcarce in a ſummer ; it is hand- 

ſomely built and well inhabited ; the yarn, 

cheeſe, and bacon trades are largely carried 
on here ; diſtant. from London 77 computed, 
and 94. meaſured miles. | 

'TE'THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a poſt 
or ſtake in the ground, and the other to a 
horſe's neck, leg, &c.. whereby he has the 
privilege of feeding or grazing only ſo far as 
the cord will permit him; and in general, 


ſignifies the bounds or limits of any one's. 


power, art, or ſtrength. 
' TE'TRACHORD (S.) a muſical inſtrument o 
four ſtrings; alſo an interval of three tones. 


i\ TE'TRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four-fided | 


figure. | | 

TETRAGRA'MMATON{(S.) the name given 
by the Greeks to the moſt high God, be- 
cauſe in moſt languages it was wrote with 

flour letters. 

TETRAHE'DRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, 
comprehended under four equal and equila- 
teral triangles. 

TE'TRAPLA (S.) a Bible divided into four 
columns, in each of which there is a diffe- 
rent Greek verſion, wiz. Aguils's, Symma- 

* chus's, the Scptuagint, and the Tbecdeſian. 

TE'TRARCH (S.) a lord or governor that 
has the command of a fourth part of a 
country, kingdom, or province under him, 


the title of kirg; though ſometimes it was 
given to him who was king, or that had the 

deminion ober half, 

kingdom. 
TE'TRARCHATE or TE'TRARCHY (S.) 


ſometimes means the office, power, or au- 


4 


without wearing the diadem, or bearing 


or a third part of a]. 


thority of a tetrarch; and ſometimes fo 


EX 
much land as is aſſigned him for his jug. 
diction. | 
TETRA'STICK (S.) a ſtanza, epigram, or 
oem conſiſting of four lines or verſes, 
TE'TTER (S.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended yit 
an inflammation, and a large number of 


ſmall itching puſties, by ſome calleda ring. 
worm; and among the Farriers, a flzin 
worm, 

TEUTA'TES (S.) a name under which the 

ancient Gault worſhipped Mercury, to whon 
they facrificed human victims, the Druig 
either burning them, piercing them it 
arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middle d 
their temples, 

TEU'TONS (S.) thoſe ancient Germans thi 
inhabited the iſlands of Funen and Zealand u 
Denmark; they were very troubleſome ty 
their neighbours, and held out a long tine 
againſt the Romans; alſo the name of a fl. 
mous order of knighthood, who were a- 
ciently called the knights of our lady o 
. Mount Sion. 

TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, is 
ancient borough, governed by 24. burgeſs, 
who have juriſdiction within the borough, 
excluſive of the juſtices of the peace for the 

, county, two of which are choſe year, 
who, with two others, are the ruling me 
giſtrates; here are two markets weekly on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; it ſends twp 

members to parliament, who are choſen by 

the freeholders and freemen of this borough; 
the town is large and populous, conſiſting 
three high-built ſtreets, in which are many 
fide lanes ; it is encompaſſed with the riven, 
Avon, Carron, Severn, and the Swihal, 
which renders it very liable to inundations, 
but this inconvenience is abundantly n- 
warded by the plenty it brings with it, the 
ſlime manuring the ground in a very fcb 
manner; the clothing trade is vigeroul 
carried on here; diſtant from Londen 79 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 

TEXT (s.) the direct words of an auther; 
and when applied to the Scripture, is fort- 
times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs d 
comment, without any relation had to tit 
text's being in the original language, or te 
tranſlation thereof; and ſometimes it is o 

for the Hebrew of the Old, and the Gre 

of the New Teſtament ; tho' ſome learnt 
men are of opinion, that St. Matthew wide 
his goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark his in Lat 
St. Paul his epiſtle to the Romars in Lai 
and that to the Hebfezus in Hebrew ; font: 
times this word is taken for the theme up! 
which a diſcour'e, oration, &c. is made 
and ſometimes it means a large fort of vr 
ting to put particular words or 1 
in, that they may be the more eaſi © 
tinguiſhed, : g 

TEX TUARV (s.) one that ſtudies the 0 

ginal of the ſcriptures, or that is very ch 
verſant with the Bible, &c. TEXTUR 


or his uri. 


epigtam, or 


verſes, 
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number of 
calleda ring- 
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THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 


1 

TEXTURE (S.) the frame, make, or na- 
tural compoſition of any creature, plant, &c. 
alſo the regular ordering or compoſing of a 
diſcourſe, piece of work, &c, 

THA!LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Muſes, 
who is appointed to preſide over comedy, 
and is repreſented with a wanton and laſci- 
vious countenance, crowned with ivy, and 
holding a mask in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid 
to be the inventreſs of geometry and agri- 
culture, | 

THAMES (S.) the principal river of England, 
ſo called from Thame and J, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, 
and ſo form this river, which is joined by 
the Kenrer and Loddon from Berxſhire, the 
Coln from Buckingbahnſhtre, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex, the Wey and Wand!: from 
Surrey, the Lea and Roden from Eſſex, and 
the Darent from Kent; it waters in its courſe 
Dorcheſter, Henly, Reading, Windſor, Maid- 
enbead, Stains, King ſton, Richmond, Brent- 
ford} Lambeth, Neſiminſter, London, South- 
wark, Deptford, Greenwich, Barkin, and 
Graveſend ; this river, for the excellency and 
navigableneſs of its water, and gentleneſs of 
its ftream, may be equalled to, if not put 
before any other in the world. 

THA'MUZ, THA'MMUZ, or TAM MUZ 
(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had a publick feſtival in the 
month of Tammuz, which anſwers to our 

ne and Fuly ; he was repreſented by an 
image of braſs made hollow, into whoſe 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make a 
fire withinſide, which cauſed the lead to 
melt, and fo to repreſent weeping. 


THANE (S.) a word much in uſe formerly, | 


and which ſometimes fignified a nobleman, 
ſometimes a freeman, and ſometimes -a ma- 
giſtrate, but moſt properly an officer under 
the king. 


ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices 
we receive from others. | 
THA'NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly ac- 
knowledging the favours received. 
THA/'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſition, 
or the act of paying due acknowledgments 
for favours received, - . 
THA/NKLESS (A.) ungrateful, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgments or thanks 
for favours received. 


T H. E. 

THAW (V.) to melt or diſſolve like ſnow or 

ice in warm weather. . 

THA “WING (S.) the reducing ſnow or ice 

into their original fluid condition. 1 

THA/XSTED or THA*'CKSTED S.)] in 

Efjex ; this town was incorporated by the 

name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commonal- 

ty of the town of Thaciſted, by king Philip 

and queen Mary, the privileges w 

were confirmed and increaſed by queen 

Elizabeth and king James I. the market is 

weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 35 

Computed, and 42 meaſured miles. 

THE (Part.) is a particle in the Engliſh tongue 

that ſignifies ſomething univerſally, and 

ſometimes particularly all perſons or things 
ſpoken of, 

THEA'NTHROPOS (S.) a name given to 

Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 

man nature united in one perſon, as God 

and man, | 

THEA'TRALor THEA/TRICAL(A.) ſome- 
thing like or belonging to a ſtage or theatre, 
where plays are ated. 7 

THE AT RE or THEATER (S.) a place de- 
ſigned for the ſight of publick plays; and 
among. the Romans, differed from the am- 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi-cirele, 
whereas that was quite round, 8 

THEE (S.) is the perſonal pronoun ſubſtan- 
tive, which always ſtands after a verb, whoſe 
theme or nominative caſe is tb. 

THEFT (S.) ſometimes is applied to the act 
of ſtealing, and ſometimes to the thing 
ſtolen. - 

THEM (S.) is the plural number, and is 
always put after a verb ; its nominative-is 


they. 

THEME (S.) a text or ſubject to be wrote, 
or ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the 
Aſtrologers, it is uſed for the poſition of the 
ſuperior bodies at any moment that they 
enquire the ſucceſs of any thing then begun or 
propoſed, a 5 

THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned. 

THENCE (Part.) from that place ſpoken 
of. 

THENCEFO RT HorTHENCEFORWARD 
(Part.) from that time forward, or ſo on, 

THEO CRAC (S.) either the immediate go- 
vernment of God himſelf, or by his pro- 
phets, &c, . 


THANKSGIVING (S.) a publick or private THEO DOLITITE (S.) a noted mathematical 


acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 


favours received. | 


THATCH (V.) to cover a houſe, &c, with 
ſtraw, reeds, &c. inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 
to keep out the weather, 


THATCH (S.) ſtraw, reeds, Sg. uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 


inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, taking 
heights, diſtances, &c. 
THEOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to divinity. | 
THEO'LOGIST or THE'OLOGUE (S.) a 
miniſter, divine, profeſſor of or ſtudent in 
divinity, : 


ſtead of boards, tiles, ſlates, lead, cope | THEO'LOGY (S.) the art or ſtudy of divine 


Fro Ec. 5 
THA'TCHER (S.) an artificer or workman 
that covers houſes, barns, or ſtables with 


matters, now commonly called divinity, as 
underſtood by the chriſtjans, and taught in 
the holy criptures, though the doctrines oy 


firaw, reeds, &c, 


Frf4 3 


1 AY 6 | kghting,or dada: 


HEOMA' '($.) perſons akilled ia. or in- 
pied with 1 — wiſdom. 
THEOMA'GICAL (A. ) relating or belooging 
to divine m or the wiidom of God, 

THEOM A'NTISTS.(S.) a fort of: 4 
that pretended to; divination, } and other 
ſtrange matter, by. invoking Cod, and 
el e Ne by Mentee 


2IHH PA ASCHITES GS.). a ſet that mein 
tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 
perſon Pb: eſus Chriſt upon the croſs, | 
THEO R 2 a large lute, ot muſical in- 
ſtrument, to play thorough: baſſes on 
in concerts. 
THE OREM (S.) properly belongs to mathe · 
maticks, and there ſignifies a propoſition, 
which requlreth the ſearching. out, and de- 
monſtrating or affection of a 


figure, wherein o y ſpeculation or contem- 


Plation is uſed, without the actual doing 


"n 


or perferming any thing, and theſe are va- 
rĩouſly . according as they are 
lied to Fr particular caſes, &c. 
OREMATHS (S.) a ſtudent ia, or 
mar out of theorems, or enim ne. 


THEORETICK ; or THEORE/TICAL. (A.) 

x to, or after * af of the. er 

r ſpeculative a ſcience. 
THEORIST 10 one whoſe principal or 
whole ſtudy i is in the abſtract Fan 
tive part or a ſcience. 

THEORY (S.] the abſtracted or contewpla- 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonſtre- 
tion of the, truth is more examined after 
than the practical performance. 

THERAPEU'TICE (s.) that part of phy- 
fick ot medicine chat regards only the me- 
ol of, oyre, or e for remedies in or 


in 
THERE Par in, or at that place en. 
THRREABOUT (Part.) nnn or 


fam 

THEREAFTER (Part.) in that mode or 
after that manner, like, or according to 
another. 

THE REFORE(F Part.) an lation thewing the 
reaſon or cauſe why a thing is done. 

THREREO'F Part.) of or from another. 


TE 


$1 


THEREON gr. THEREUPO'N (Part, ) upen 


tet ple or thing d regions. or. upon 
that acecunt. 

THERE WITT H (Pat.) along with another, 

THERMO MET ER or THERMOSCOPE 
(S.] a philo inſtrumeat to meaſere 
he degrees of heat and cold, and eſpecially of 
a human body. 

THESE (Part.) the parties or things now pre- 
ſent, or reaſons or arguments now given. 


1 


1 


4 


| | 


"THE'SIS (S.) the argument or propcLiion 
. 2 ; , * * 4 , »4 


HII 


I eden or difpatards gs 


THETFORD (S. ) is partly. in . 
Lani Zune yan it is am ancient e wt 
is formerly very pepulous, and alſo noted 
for many fine and large churches and mona. 
moſt of which are now in rains, there 
| being only three left, vi. one in the 2 
ſide, and two in the Norfolk ſide; the hon- 
juring *. have gone fo far at to have 
ſame members confirmed bifh 
f gere hey: the late king James II. and 
tho Pretender 3; at preſent it is pretty large, 
and but. thinly. peopled, yet it has 2 g000d 
maxket weekly on Saturday; it is 2 cordo. 
ration, governed by a mayor, recorder, 4. 
„aud capital. burgeſſes, commonly 
called common council- men, and ſends tuo 
members to parliament; the Len aſſies for 
the county are kept here; diſtant from Londen 
70 computed, and 80 meaſured miles. 
THICR (A.) bulky, the oppdſite to thin; all 
liquor, Sc. full of grounds, &c. wherebyi it 
looks dirty, &c. 
T KEN (V.) to encreaſe in bulk or ſub- 
ance, to render heavier, or not ſo clexr, 
fine, or pure as it was before. 
THYCKET (S.) a ſmall-wcoe or place full 
of \ ſhrubs, or branches of young trees, 
| buſhes, &c. 
THIEF (S.) he or the that violently or pri- 
vately takes aw ay or ſteals the property of 
another. 
THIEVE (v.) to ſteal, er tales away violently 
or clandeſtinely the property of another. 
THIE'/VERY (S.) the a& of ſtealing, or tak- 
ing away illegally the property of ancther, 
THIE'VISH. (A.) inclined to ſtealing, of a 
wicked covetous diſpoſition, or defire to take 
or have the of another. | 
THIGHS.) the limb or member of the body 
that in, on Nest between-the; knee"and the 


| groin, 

THILL (S. ) that part of a ' waggon or cart 

wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to the draught- 

tree, Which contains the firſt horſe. 

THEMBLE (S.) an inftrument made of bras, 
| filver, iron, &c. put on the finger tc thruſt 
a' needle through any cloth, ſilk, &c. uled 
by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylore, &c. 

THIN (A.) fine, _—_ 'clar; free from 
mixture, light, flight, Kc. 

THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take aua) 
a number or parcel out of a greater quan- 

| tity 3 and ſometimes to make . cleat, 

tranſparent, &c, 

THINE (Part.) a relative poſſeſſire pronoun, 

f ſisnifying that the particular thing ſpoken of 
is the property of the perſon ſpoken 905 as, 
The horſe is thine. 

THING - (s.) any material being, ſpecially 
inanimates. | 

THINK (V.) to ponder, conbiger, contem- 
plate, reflect, &c. alſo to imagine, ſuppoſe 

a ular' 

or be of partie pinion. THINK- 


THITi 
THIT! 

ſpoke 
THO'N 


THUNKING (S-) the a8 of bene evi 


HO 


pdering, e &c. alſo of 1 

imagi c. Isg 2: 2 44 E 

HRD . ) the ordinal number, Weuang that 
do perlons or things g — chat Which 
i no ſyoken of j and in it an — 
terval of two ſounds or RD tone, a 
af this there is the greater and tie loſſer, — 
third printer! is called the ry, And the lefſer 

flat third. | 

Ans (S.) that painful ſenſation that ariſes 
in man or beuſt, from a want or deprivation 
of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 
alſo. the parching drineſs that hinders the 
trees _ "daring fruits, the ger her- 
dage | 

uns v.) to be affected wich an earneſt 
defre for; and great want of liquor. 

THIRSTY (A.) droughthy, wanting, or very 


. &hring liquor, parched up with heat, | 


Al TEE, THIRTY, ec. 89 are the 
cardinal numbers, Ganifying abſolutely the 


numbers 13, 30, &c. without oP ria 


application. 

THIS! (Part.) the perſon or thing then imme- 
diately ſpoken of. 

THISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles; "ITE 
ing a bluiſh flower; alſo an order of knight- 
hood. 

POLY (A.) full of or troubled with 
whiſtles. 

THI'THER (Part.) to that place mentioned. 

TH/THERWARD (Far.) towards that place 
ſpoken ol. 

THO'MISM (S.) the patticular Uofirineh! or 
tencts of the famous ſchool-divine Thomas 
[Aquines, eſpecially as to ae and. 
gtace. 

THO MIS TS (S.) ſuch divines or perſons as 
maintain the particular opinions or doctrines 
of Thomas Aquinas, the great ſchool - man, 
whom the church of Rome calls the angelick 
doctor. 

THONG (S.) a lip or ftrap of leather. 

THOR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by 
the Saxons, from whence: the name Thurt- 
day, or the fifth day of the week, took its 
riſe, he; being worſhipped on that day; alſo 
the falſe god of the idolatrous Laplanders, to 
whom they - attr.bute:the ſovereign autho- 


rity over all miſchievous and. malevolent wm 


rits that inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes; 
they ſay; he uſes the rainbow to-ſhcot with; 


they worſhip him as the author of life and | 


death, and governor of all men, and repre- 


ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, | 
the top being rudely formed like a man's |. 
bead; they ſtick a piece of ſteel and flint in 


his dane, that he may ſtrike fire at pleaſure; 


they ſet a hammer by hum, which, they ſay, 
*2nd arrows] or poi 
againſt evil ſpirits; being thus dreſſed, they 
ſet him upon a table or altar, which gene 


he uſes as well as his bo 


Tit manner; they offer rerifies 


HO 
man mer. dick branches ef pifle bt birch, 
and derdef the alley leadin het it in the ſame 


fort of 
a per, and ſomeèti 3 — 4 
rats and hens, which they buy on. 'P 
having ** r — ks 
| ſacrifice they place beſott the 
box rrrade of the bark or kin 400 Rs lt 
of bits of fleſh fre bod i hom 
| body of the · victim, with the fat melted, for | 
him to ſubſiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him in 
mind of the laſt act of omen till they 
offer another. 1 Dskroltog 


up 
TH ORA (S.) with the Ana all 
A* js ire by he 


cavity which is nh the por 


| neele-bone, below by the dia 1, be- 
fore by the breaſt- bone, r by che back . 
| bone; on the ſides dy the ribs; in form 


oval, containing the heart and lg and 


| ved on the inſide with Aa YE called 
the pleurn. 85 


HORN 48.) the thary-pointed" prickle of a 
| buſh; +roſe-rree; Ke. 2 ty, oy 
| vexation,' trouble, /or eat, is called 2 2 


rtbor n. 

THORN. BACK (s.) thy bande ef 4 fn Mer 
has on its back thorny, Frog, that 
muſt be flead off before ãt 2 alſo a 
cant name for an old 75295 woman that 
has lived thirty or forty y  fingle, or un- 


married. 
 THO'RNBURY (S.) in Wn fire etl 
' cuſtomary major” 12 
conſtables; the e are Rich og as 
have been mayors 3 it hath a marker weekly. 
on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles in cir- 
| eurnference; diſtant from London 89 oy 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles, 13 * 
THO'RNY (A.) troubled with,” or f of 
; thorns,” eroubles, difficulties, 427 eee 
'THO*ROUGH (Part: © quite through | fem one 
1 5 to Lon —_— $A Ny 
HO'ROUGH-BASS Mv is . 
full daſs played _— ye > | 
hich acebmpanies or gbet ehe the no 
concert, though by particular fire unents. . 
change or Rand fill often. 
THOROUGH-FARE (F.) aa ats 
or leading- place from one court, . Co, 
% ae: 215, Aer 
'THO/ROUGH-STITCH'(S: ) 1 completion or 


full ending or hnihing of N 

IO RPS ON or T HRA US n 
Mor thamptronſhire, which though it (5 
eminent either for trade or bu dings, et 7 
is deliglitfully fituated' i in a fine valley, and 
furrounded with a fich ſoil; and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over 1 

market” week ly on Ti diſtan 
Tondbn computed, kf meaſured miles. : 


THOU (Fart, the fingle 22 mene 
1 to; as, Thou ar the Ma 
0 "THOUGH 


uy ſtands behind their cabbins; round this 


- 


THR 


THOUCH or THO" (Part.) a word ſigniſy- 
ing ſomething conditional, - 
THOUGHT {S.) that a& of the mind, or 
operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceive or 
know any thing. | 85 8 
THOU/GHTFUL (A.) conſiderative, full of, 
or much employed with thinking. 
THOU'GHTLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, 
without due conſideration or thought. 
THOVU'SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- 
dred, wrote 1000, or M, or CIO. | 
THRALL or THR A*LDOM (S.) the ſtate of 
ſlavery, bondage, or ſervitude. 
THRAVE (S.) in Huſbandry, is 24 ſheaves, 
or four ſhocks of corn, each fix ſheaves, 
THREAD (S.) ſmall twine or flax, wool, or 
ilk, ſpun or twiſted together, for the uſe of 
ſewing things together, 
THREAD or THRE'DDLE (V.) to put 
thread, filk, worſted, &c. into a needle, 
THREAD-BARE (A.) worn almoſt out, or 
very bare of wool, &c. ſo that the threads 
t compoſe the ſtuff, &c. are plainly ſeen. 
THRFAT (V.) to poſitively affirm or inſiſt 
Na thing, to bear no gainſaying or de- 


GS.) a menace of infliction of pu- 


(V.) to menace or terrify a 
_ perſon with infliting puniſhment. \ 
THRENO- DIA (S.) a dirge, or mournful 
ſong or poem to ſing at funerals, &c. 
"THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 
alſo to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with beat- 


ing. 
THRE*SHER (S.) a country-man that works 
or gets his maintenance by beating the grain 
out of the ears of wheat, or other corn, 
. with a flail. | 2 75 1 
THRE'SHOLD (S.) the lowermoſt frame or 
timber of a door-way. 
THRICE (S.) three times. 
. THRIFT or THRIFTINESS (S.) favingneſs, 
good houſewifry, carefulneſs, &c. 
THRIFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful. 
THRILL (V.) to glide or move gently and 
conſtantly along. ä 
THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, 
or ſucceed well in the world. 
THROAT (S.) the wind-pipe, and parts ad- 
jacent. 

THRO/BBING (A.) beating, panting, &c. as 
a „ N or fore part does with a ſtrong 
pulſe. 

THRONE (S.) a chair of ſtate, generally com- 
poſed of rich materials, raiſed two or three 
ſteps above the ground, and covered with a 
canopy for kings and princes to fit under at 
times of publick ceremonies ; in Scripture, 
heaven is called the rhrone of God and the 
earth his foofſtool; and in the Jewiſh Diſ- 
penſation, the ark of the covenant was 
eſteemed the tbrone of God, | 
THRONES (S.) among ſome writers, means 


o 


THU 
THRONG IS.) a great croud or multitude ; 
people met together in one place, © that 
is very difficult to paſs and repaſs. 
THRONG (V.) to afſemble or meet topetlie 
in great numbers; alſo to croud, preſs, ſqueez 
Kc. through a multitude of people, 
THRO'PPLE or THRO'TTLE (V.) b 
choak a perſon, to ſtop one's breath by ſquees 
ing the wind-pipe very tightly or hard, 


the third order of angels. | 


THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, ot ſite dict, 
to ſide, either of a place or thing. Te 
THROUGH-OU'T (Part.) all over, quit whe 
through, &c. | hind 
THROW (v.) to make or prepare filk, thread river 
&c, fit for the needle, ſhuttle, gc, alb U THW, 
caſt or fling a thing away. ſhar] 
THRO'WER or THRO'WSTER (s.) one ther 
who prepares or makes filk, thread, &c. H THY? 

to be wove or worked with a needle, mati 
THROWS (S.) the pains that a weman feel leay 
in child- birth. rend 
THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers wap, TIA'S 
either filk or worſted, &c. anci 
THRUST (S.) a ſhove, or puſh againſt the prin 
wall, &c, 7 | Tig ( 
THRUST (V.) to ſhove, puſh again, « alſo 
from one in a rude manner, a pr 
THULE (S.) by the Ancients, eſteemed ti TICK 
fartheſt part of the world, the utmoſt extent by 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to be a the 
iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the CH. bitit 
'THUMB (S.) the ſhorteſt, firſt, and thicket yer) 
finger on a perſon's hand. the 
THU'MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by the con 
| Fewiſp high prieſts in their pontifical dre the 
but what it was preciſely the learned bare lors 
not determined, ſome imagining it was not alſo 
any thing material, but an extraordinary git of 
of God to thoſe of the office upon extract. TICK 
dinary occaſions, whereby they were enabled ACC 
to return anſwers to the king or others, wiv exa 

_ conſulted them upon great emergencies, of 
THUMP (S.) a blow with che hand clenche H TC! 
or doubled up, commonly called a fiſt, tal, 
THUMP (v.) to beat or ſtrike with the hand ter 
or fiſt; alſo to punch with a long ſtick like in 

a watchman in the night. g to 
THU'MPING (S.) beating, puſhing, or mak- bo: 
ing a noiſe with one's hand,.or a long ſtick, of 
THU'MPING (A.) large, big, great, or d tit 
an unuſual ſize. | | 2 wo 
THUNDER (S.) a noiſe made in the air i: Lo 
the roaring of cannon, occafioned by a con: an' 
mixtion of diſagreeing vapours that genera de 
noiſy exploſions, | A of 
THUNDER (V.) to make a loud noiſe in the 800 
air like the exploſion of confined gun. pon. 30 
der ; alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an wg] TV'C 
noiſe with the voice. 1 to 
THU/NDERING (A.) loud, noiſy, teil, & 
threatning, &c. l TIC 
THURSDAY (s.) the fifth day of our con fo 
mon week, ſo called from the idol 77% Wi 
which was worſhipped, by the ancient Sandi L 
Sc. on that day, The 


THURSKI 


TIC 


THURSKE or THIRSK (S.) ip the North- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, is a ſmall borough-town, 
that has an indifferent market on Monday; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; diſtant 
from London 162 computed, and 199 mea- 
ſured miles. : 

THUS (Part.) like to, or after this manner. 

THWART (V.) to croſs, vex, teaze, contra- 
dict, oppoſe, hinder, &c. 

To lie a-thwart, in the Sea Language, is 
when one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 
river, &c. | 

THWACK (V.) to beat or threſh ſeverely or 

tharply ; alſo to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe toge- 

th 


er. | 

THYME, vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 
matic plant or tree that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats to 
render them ſavoury or reliſhing. 

TIA'RA (S.) a tall, higb, ſharp-pointed cap, 
anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c. among the Perfians, 

TIB (S.) a cant name for a whore or miſtreſs ; 


2 woman feel 
avers wary, 


1 againſt the 


| againſt, u alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. 
eſteemed the TICK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contracted 
1tmoſt extent by ſome horſes running their teeth all along 
ed to be an the manger, halter, &c. as though they were 
> Orkngs, biting it aſunder; alſo a particular ſort of 
and thickel very ſtrong ftriped linen cloth, wove to make 
the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
'orn by the contain the feathers, flocks, ' &c. wherewith 
tifical dreſs they are ſtuffed or filled; allo to make ſai- 
earned hare lors jackets, &c. of; it is alſo called ticking ; 
it was not alſo a worm or inſe& that breeds in the fleſh 
rdinary git of living ſheep, &c. 
ON extract. TICK (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
ere enable account to be aſcertained of their truth and 
thers, who exaftneſs ; alſo to run or get into the debt 
ncles. of alehouſe-keepers, chandlers, &c. 
d clenched TICKET (S.) a note, or piece of coin, me- 
fiſt, tal, &c. ſo made as not to be eaſily coun- 
h the hand terfeited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
ſtick like in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &c, alſo 
do receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
3, Or mak- „ &c, alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
ng ſtick, of money, &c. to know the value, quan- 
at, or 0 dity, ſort, &c. alſo a piece of ſtampt metal 


worn by the licens'd porters in the city of 
Londen, that if they ſhould go away with 
any parcel of goods, money, &c. they may 
be ſent with, upon. application to their proper 
office, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make 
e the damage, ſo that it do not exceed 


300, | 
TICKET (v.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 
- deliver out notes for plays, ſeamens wages, 


K. 
TICKHILL (s.) in the Veſt. Riding of York- 
Hire, is a diſtinct liberty by itſelf, and has a 
weekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
N 119 computed, and 149 meaſured 
1 es, ; \ 
TFCKLE (v.) to excite a pleaſing ſenſation 


* . 


he air like 
by a com- 
it genen 


iſe in the 
gun- pow 
an 0 

terrible 
our com- 


lol Thir, 
t Sancti 


1 


in the body that occaGons Jaughter ; alſo W 


T6 


pleaſe or amule one's ſelf or another, by fay- 
ing or doing that which is agreeable to one's 
diſpoſition. | 

TVCKLISH (A.) ſubject, liable, or apt to be 
tickled very eaſily; alſo any thing that ſtands 
or is in a very dangerous or hazardous cone 
dition, | 

TID (A.) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, fine, 
Ec. as a tid bit is a roaſt or boil'd * 
or other dainty meat, &c. | 

TVDDESWALL or TVYDSWALL (S.) in Der- 
by/>ire, an indifferent town, wherein is a fine 
church and free-ſchool, whoſe market- is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 

TVDDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe or play with, 
to fondle or make much of, to indulge or 
humour. 

TIDE (S.) the natural fluctuation of the wa- 
ter of the ſea, and ſome rivers, whereby it 
increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 
ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the tide of ebb ; 
when the tide or flow of water runs againſt 
the wind, it is called a windward tide, in 
which caſe, the ſea hreaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt, ; "1 

TI/DESMAN (S.) a cuſtom-houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip- board, to watch and fee 
that no goods go on ſhore out of any ſhip 
| homeward-bound, till the cuſtom or duty be 
paid, c. 

TI/DINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons or 
things that were abſent. 

TI'DY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 
ful, clever, &c, 

TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together with 

a ftring, &c, alſo to obligate one's ſelf for 

another by bonds, &c. to perform certain 

conditions, &c, 

TIE (S.) an obligation or reaſon why a perſon 
does, or ſhould do a thing; in a Ship, thoſe 
ropes by which the yards hang, and that 

carry them up when the halliards are ſtrain- 
ed, are called ties. 7 

TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine, containing 42 
gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in the 
Romiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hours for prayers, viz. eight in the winter, 
and ten in the ſummer at night; at Cards, it 
is a ſequence, or three following cards of one 
ſort ; in Heraldry, iis the diviſion of a ſhield 
into three equal parts. | 

TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſon ſtands 
in towards others; and on Ship-beard, it 
means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, hawſer-laid, 
by which the yards hang, and are carried up 
upon occaſion. | 

TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally ſpoke of punch; 
alſo an angry fit or ſcolding bout. 

TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhew reſent- 
ment at ſomething done or ſaid by another. 
TI'GER or TY'GER (S.) a fierce wild __ 

OY | z 


ei the lion ſpecies, whoſe . 
dy long ſtripes of ſundry colours ; its ſhape 


1 


much like a cat, having long talons, but 
much larger in ſize; it is ſo nimble and ac- 


tive, that the poets have repreſented it as ge- 
nerated by the wind; in the Mogu!s Court, 
hay ſhew combats between men and tygers 
- or 11 1 4 . eee 
T 
quor, '&c, alſo 
with. Rs | | 
TFGHTEN"{(V.) to draw ftraight or cloſe, to 
make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. 


very ſevere, or hard to deal 


1 
TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 


earth baked,” and commonly flat, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes parallelogrammick, &c. 
for the 
houſes, &c. 5 
TILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearths, &c. of 


TILL (Part.) until, or fo long as ſomething 


ſhall be in doing, c. . 
TILL (S.) a little Box or dra wer uſed by retail 

tradeſmen to put the money in they imme 

diately take for the goods then ſold, &c, 
TILL (V.) to improve, plough, dig, huſband, 
or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 


&c. ; 
TVLLAGE (S.) the culture, improvement, 
digging, or pleughing of the ground, © 
TVLLER (S.) among the Seamen, is the fame 
with helm,” only they call jt zil/e in a. boat, 
and helm in a ſhip ; alfo a digger, plougher, 
7J77ͤĩ5L 
TILT (S.) à cloth or covering to put over the 


hoops of a boat, waggon, &c, to keep the 


a ot 
1 
TILT (v.) 
place on hotſeback with a ſpear or lance, by 
fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and fo 
ſpurrint the horſe, both the parties meet with 
great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of a 
barrel with liquor in it, to make the other 
fink down the lower, in order to let the li- 
guor run out, when almoſt at the bottom or 
but little left in the caſfſltl. 
TPLT- BOAT (S.) a' boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the fun, wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, 3, Kc. at 
a time, from London to Graveſend, and back 
J THT: 
TFMARYfS. Yin the TurkiſÞ Polfey, is a fief or 
poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cęr- 
tain perſons to maintain themfetves,” and to 
ſerve him in his wars, and theſe afe ſertled 
by letters patents, and may be from fix to 
19,999 afpers, and no more, 20,000 bein 


. 


the revenue of à zaim; the Trmariors ate 


* 


- 
# 4; L £© 4 


» 


obliged to equip à horſeman for every 4000 | 


aſpers per amm, who are called gebe Ins, 
and "diſpoſed in regiments, that have their 


IGHT (A.) neat; ſpruce, cleret, houſe-| 
wifely ; alſo very cloſe or fit to contain li- 


Puarpals of pavements, covering of f: 


to ficht or encounter in an open| 


% 
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they are never excuſed ſerving in yurfon u. 
the train, Thich their Kae Mari 
bring into the field with them; they are 
obliged to ſerve, whether it be by fea or 
land, and if ſick, are carried in litter,, f 
children, they are carried in baſkets, ke. to 
be uſed to the fatigue of a camp from thei 
childhood; ſome have their revenues fiel 
to them and their heirs, others only to them- 
ſelves during life, F 
TIMA RIO TS. (S.) among the Turks, are ſuch 
ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain lands 
allowed them by the grand ſeignior to ſerve 


4 


—_— 2 — 


in his armies, _ E 
TIV'MBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit for 
building ſtrong work, whether ſhips or 
Houſes ; alſo in Farriery, a bundle containing 
40 ſkins or furs, _ _ 5 
TVMBER (V.) to make a place ſufficient 
ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, xc. 


- | NL 
TI/MBREL. (S.) a muſical inſtrument formeth =_ 


"MUREL.(S.) Ig in 
in uſe, eſpecially among the women, to rickin 
dance and ſing to, but now quite laid aſide, os doc 

TIME (S.) commonly meens the meaſure of TNKE 

motion or duration of any thing; ſometime ſprerts 
it means opportunity, or a fayourable mo- with a 
ment for the fin or forbearing any thing; an 
in Scripture, it forretimes means the bin, NTV NSEI 

\ ſometimes the death of a perſon, and tome- into ſt 

times that ſpace he acts or does any thing in, ke. to 
or has power for the quantity of ne; Wniyy 
we commonly meaſure or diſtinguiſh, the TI (8. 
Nuantity or duration of it by years, months, WW ming, 
days, hours, &c. Which are alſo made gr att of 
determined by the haminaries, ' &c. and called ſkittle 


ſometimes aſtronomick time, and ſometime 
ciyil time; in Mufich, it is the giving each 


my 
45 U 


rding to the compoſition its pro- 


per length or continued found ; and thi with 
T called common, duple, or triple cloſe t 
Fon IgA re. 0 
K fr, ag due tine, WW er do. 
' ſeaſonabfy, i 85 „„ TVPP 
FEA w 1 608 (A. fearful, fright- 15 
914 ſtartli: 8 8 TY of | 
TYMIDNESS,” TIMUDITY, or TIMO. 5 
| ROUSNESS, (S.] fearfulneſt, of 2 fright Bi p! 
| | 6r weak diſpoſition of mind, wanting af partic 
„„ (\) 7,091 TVPPI 
TIN 55 by ſome is called an imperfect of (elig] 
Compound metal, White, and ſofter n WW pff 
fiber, and harder than lead, and fo im: . matt 

| | gined to be made up of both, though the: ppl 
mines of ia, and its ſeveral properties, ſhev ſtron 
this to be a meze chimera, for fir it is lighter” I Typ5 
than all other metals, and yet not {0 ductile, clini 
Sc. The Chymiſts call it Jupiter. with 
TI/NCTURE (89 a mixture of one int Bl Ip. 
with another, eſpecially in Pai, © cuſtc 
Filet, whereby liquors are coloured ant WW fre 

+ ' impregnated with the colours and viren Te 
Herbs, flowers, &c. and theſe are.ſome- ends 
times called elixirs, and uſed as vomits, pul- the { 
ges Ec. 7 


colonels with colours and kettle drums; 


* 
# 


TUNCTURED (A.) coloured, ſtained, Gol 


* 


„ nm n 9 * £ 
* "es CD * 9 . 2 


2 
io the being inclined to the love EMI 
19 55 vices, el Ke. 


ene ) Mie den ln Gs bu 

ide em to RS.) chin clean linen clot urnt, 
; 1 nur. ing ſtifled or extinguiſhed, 18 
ö by ſea or „ 2 black colour, and will, upon the ; 
n liters if WP: dot of > flint and tcel, take fire, where-| 
ets, kee. to 2a match, ſmall-coal, tobacco, &c. may 
from thei bel hed. 
enues fixed (V.) to colour or dip any thing i in af 
y to them- üncture, flight dye, &c. 

* INGLE (09.8 noiſy buzzing 1 in the ears, | 
bs, are foch WWW croceeding an obſtruction, or ſome- 
tain land 2525 that irritates the ear, whereby the air 
or to ſerve that is ſhut up, is continually moved by the 

22 7 beating of the arteries, and the drum of the | 
ood fit for er is lightly verberated; in other parts of 
_ fhips ur the body, it occaſions a pricking ſort of pain, | 
ng the parts having been preſſed too cloſely to- 

endeavour to reſtore themſelves to 
ufficienly WW their natural poſture. 
Kc, eL or TINKLING (S.) a jang- 
t former ling indiſtinct ſort of note ; alſo a ſort of 
b picking pain or uneaſineſs in any part of 
id aſide, 
dear of NK ER (s.) an artificer that goes about the 
ſometimes freets tinkling the bottom of a braſs veſſel | 
able be with a ſtick to give notice he is ready to 
iy thing; mend ſaucepans, kettles, 3 
he birth, TINSEL ($ 80 very thin as 3 f braſs cut 
nd ſome: into Galt ſlips, and put on actors tloaths, 
kung i, bc, to repreſent gold, filver, &c. 
of ae; rx (A.) very little, or ſmall of Nature, - 
dai the TP (S.) the end, point, ot eltremity of any 
month, thing, as of the tongue, eat, &c. a alſo the 
mms aft of caſting the bowl among the ping, at 
Nele kettles, ninepins, &c, . 

meu TP (Vy to put ſilver, plate Ke. round the 
ing aach edge of a leather pot, or earthen cup, '&c. 
2 aol To o to 1 0 e e Mah 55 

1 * with a bowl, the perſon COMMOT ing 
or triple cloſe to the frame. 15 call of 
ITQ-41 TIP-OFF (V.) to die, go, run „ 
ue time, — nd, ft „ or drinks Ub he. 2 

els VPPET (S.) an ornaments 7 covering, or | 

1 fright- wotmens pes fag commonly Pete of the furs 
TRIO. of rough Ke. allo the of bee 
ren ppl (S.) any foi 

. y fort of arinkable lie 1 but 
ating of particularly wine, ftrong- beer, je oe 
fa TIPPLE (9: ) to drink much and often, to 
15 delight in liquor. 

9 | TIPPLER (8. ,) a boon companion, one that 

0 pratiſes much and frequent drinking. 

Ly dev e . ee with 
1 nsr (A.) iegtestel with qu t, in- 
8 you to e muddled, « or e Ted 
hon vs STAFF" S)) the officer into ag 
2 1 cuſtody à court of judicature \commits their 
d 1 pnſohers or offenders. 

7 " 8 P-ToE (s.) fanding upon the Up 
9 de of one's tors, infteg 5 65 T 
$, Pur the feet. 


8 


1 


TIRE (s.) the attire, dreſs er ornaments, 
| with which 410 clothe. their heads; and 

on Ship-bear it is a row or range of guns, 
Which are differently denominated as they 
are differently ſituated... 


1 


firſt] TIRE (V.] to clothe,, ornament, or dreſs ; 


alſo to weary, fatigue, flague, res, perpler, 


Kc. 
TIRE SOME (A.) fatiguing, weariſome, 


Ie. W perplexing, &c. 
.TFRE-WOMAN (S.) one who makes it her 
whole buſineſs to cut womens hair, and dreſs 
up their heads, 
TISHBITE (S.) among the Fews, was an 
inhabitant or native of the city 7þi/be;or 
Thiſhbe, in the country of Gilead, beyond 
Jordan, from whence came the | prophet 
Elijab, firnamed the Tiſpbite. 
TISSUE (S.) a rich ſort of ftuff, for cloaths, 
AS &c, interwoven with gold; filver, 


TIT (8. ) a pretty ſmall creature, 28 2 horſe, 
bird, woman, & c. 

TITE or TIGHT (A.) cloſe, fit to contain or 
keep, out. water, &c, alſo Wers, eien 


TITHABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
2 the tenth part of the commodity pro- 
uced, ; | 
TITHE (V.) to lay an impoſitian or tax upon 
any commodity, . whereby. it would be liable 
to pay tlie tenth part to the king, clergy, 
&c. \ 


TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtood to 
be thoſe proportions of the encreaſe of the 

fruits of the earth, as are paid to the clergy 
for their maintenance; theſe were ſettled in in 
England, about the year 786. 

TITI LATION (S.) a pleaſing» 3 or 
tickling, excited by the gentle friction of one 

part of the body againſt anather. 

TI TE (S,) the, name or diſtinction of ho- 

nour that is given perſons or offices; 

the name whereby. à book is called, Se. alſo 


the right whereby 2 Feria lays, chain i 4a 


mids ar TWITTER) 2 — lg 
' trifling occa ions. 

TVT THRILL LE. Fr prating, 5 

5 fooliſh chat or — 

TITULAR (As). to a title ; alſo 
one that has only a 127 honour or power 

without the ſubſtance. 

TIVERTON (S.) in Devenſvire, i is an ancient 
1 borough-town, governed by a mayor, 12 
'f 


es, &c.. and is now, grown very con- 
its inhabitants, occaſjoned by the woallen 


| 


- 


erable both for. the number and wealth of 


4 ally kerſeys, and ſuch- like 
f of Fat 1. lead on the river Ex, 
| very fine ſtone bridge over it, and 


- L * 
” $4 
has 4 


„ on 7 5th 1 Met + | q £ 4 195 


* 9 wel endowed ; ; its ws 


manufacture, which is vigorouſly carried- - 2 


an- 
other over the little river Loman; here ia 


* 1 . F — 
a 1 
ae FE SCE s e 


T O K 
- Is plentifully provided every week with all 
manner of neceſſaries, on Thurſday; it ſends 
two members to parliament; diſtant from 
London 136 computed, and 165 meaſured 
miles, This town is remarkable for having 
been three times almoſt deſtroyed by fire, 
viz, in 1598, 1612, and 1731 ; in this laſt 
fire the loſs was computed at 1,500,000/7. 
very little of the manufactures being ſaved, 
but what happened to be thrown into the 
churches and meeting-houſes, and carried 
into the fields by the frighted inhabitants, 

TO (Part.) an expreſſion ſignifying right or 
motion to a perſon, place or thing. 

TOAD (S.) a reptile of an amphibious nature, 
and ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſagree- 
able or ſhocking form or figure. 

TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after 
it has been baked in the oven, till it is all 
over of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, &c. to render it more pleaſant to 
drink; alſo a celebrated beauty, or noted per- 
fon whoſe health is often drank in company. 

TOAST (V.) to bake ſlices of bread before the 
fire till they are brown ; alſo to propoſe a 
health to be drank at a merry-making, feaſt, 
&C, 

TOBA'CCO (S.) a Wift-Indian plant very 
much uſed to ſmoke in pipes, after dried and 
cut ſmall ; alſo the juice of the green, and 
extracts in oils, &c. are uſed in phyſical 

_ ointments, &c. Ds 

TOBA/CCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in 
tobacco. | 


| TO/CCATA or TO'CCATO (s.) in Mufick, | 


means a voluntary or extemporary overture 
or piece of muſick played by a fingle perſon. 
TOD (S.) a bundle of wool of the quantity of 
28 pounds, | 
© TO-DAY (Part.) this preſent time, now, im- 
mediately, inſtantly, &c. 
TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the 
end of every common perſon's foot, having 
nails and joints like fingers of. a perſon's 
hand; in a Horſe, it is the ſtay of the hoof 


upon the fore part of the foot, comprehended | 


between the quarters. 

TOGETHER (Part.) an aſſembly or company 
of perſons or things. 

TOIL (S.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, 
&c. alſo a ſnare or trap to catch wild crea- 
tures in. 1 

TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much 
pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare, or en- 
tangle a hare or other wild creature in a 
gin, trap, &c. | 


TOPVLET (S.) the covering of a lady's drefling | 


table. 
TOFLSOME 
tiguing, &c. 
TOISE (S.) a French meaſure, much the ſame 
with our fathom, or about the length of ſix 
SE: -- , 
TO KEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private me- 
morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his 
mind * inclination to another. : 


(A.) laborious, weariſome, fa- 


/ 


TOO 


/TOLE/DO (s.) a ſword, the blade where 


was made at Toledo, a City in Spain 
for ſuch ſort of work. TO ng 

TO'LERABLE (A.) that may be borne with 
or that is middlingly well made or done. 

TO'LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, bear 
with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c, 

[TOLERA/TION (S.) permiſſion, ſufferance 
allowance, .connivance, &c. : 

TOLL (S.) an acknowledgment, tribute, of 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certain 
grounds or paſſages, &c. for grinding corn 
at a mill, or for liberty to ſell goods in 3 
fair, &c. 

TOLL (V.) to ſound a bell in a melancholy 
manner, as at a funeral, &c, 

TOMB (S.) a grave or ſepulchre, eſpecial 

ſuch as are built up with marks of diſtinc- 
tion, or grandeur, 

TO'M-BOY (S.) a wanton, ramping girl, that 
is for active ſports or plays, as jumping, &. 
more like a boy than a girl, 

TOME (S.) a fingle volume of a large book 
or treatiſe, which for the convenience df 
carriage, &c. is ſeparated into ſeveral parts, 

TO-MORROW (Part.) the time that com- 
mences after twelve of the clock at night of 
this or any other preſent day, and continues 

till twelve of the clock at night, or twenty- 
four hours, | 

TOMOTO'CIA (S.) the cutting a child out of 
its mother's womb. | 

TON or TUN (S.) in Meaſure, is 252 gallons 

of wine, in weight of groſs goods 2240 

pounds, | 

TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that a per- 
ſon's whole frame of body, or a part thereof 
is in, in reſpe& of health, &c. allo the de- 
gree of a ſound that is required to paſs from 
one note to another ; alſo the peculiar ſound 
of a perſon's voice, or a muſical inftrument, 
whether it be harſh, ſoft, melodious, &c. 

TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting of two 

parts, that open and ſhut, by means of 2 

joint in the center, uſed to take up live coals, 

and to put them into the fire; alſo to take 
heated iron out of it, &c. ' 

TONGUE (S.) the inſtrument of ſpeech, 
whereby we communicate our minds to one 
another in articulate founds ; alſo a particu 
lar ſpeech or language, as the Eng tongue, 
French tongue, Latin tongue, &c. alſo the 
prong of a buckle with which it holds fat, 
&c, : 

TO/NNAGE or TU'NNAGE (S.) a dit, 

cuſtom, tariff, &c. paid to the king of CH. 

Britain for goods imported or e 

| ſhipping, &c. 

TO'NSURE (s.) a clipping, ſhaving, poll 
ſhearing, or cutting off the hair or 0 
from a perſon or creatuge. 

TOO (Part.) alfo, likewiſe, &c. 15 

TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any ſort wo 

to do or perform any ſort of buſineſs wi 


fires, 
U 


alſo a perſon that does what another on 


TOPAZ 


tribute, or 
gh certain 
nding corn 
goods in 3 


nelancholy 


eſpecially 
of diſtine- 
g girl, that 
nping, &c, 


large book 


enience of 


ral parts, 


that com- 
at night of 
| continues 


or twenty- 
bild out of 


52 gallons 
oods 2240 


that a per- 
art thereof 
Iſo the de- 
paſs from 
liar ſound 
nſtrument, 


us, &c. 


ng of two 
jeans of a 
live coals, 
ſo to take 


f ſpeech, 
nds to one 
a particu» 
ifþ tongut, 
f alſo the 
holds faſt, 


rt or kind, 
1efs with; 
er defires, 


thou 


oo rH-AcH (S.) a violent pain or diſorder 


r00/THLESS (A.) tripped of, or that hath 


100/THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
op (S.) the ſummit or uppermoſt part of any 


TOPAZ (S.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 
- fone of a curious green colour, like an eme- 


TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
TOPE (S.) a fup or draught of liquor; alſo a 
OP-HEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 
TOPHET (s.) ſome imagine this to be the 


down into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
{ Vhoſe ſhrieks and cries were drowned by 


TOP 


h contra y to his own inclination, 
07 (V.) 1 a horn, or any other ſort 
of wind muſical inſtrument. MY 1 
00TH (S.) a bony ſubſtance that grows in 


he mouth to eat our food with. 


the gums or roots of the teeth, occaſioned 
vmetimes by cold, ſometimes by a Caries, &c. 
0 THING (S.) in Architecture, is a corner- 
fone, Kc. left protuberant beyond the plain 
er upright of a wall, to join into more 
houſes or buildings hereafter ; alfo the cutting 
tents, or making teeth in a clock, or watch 


wheel, in a comb, or in a mill wheel, &c. 


no teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whoſe teeth 


ue loſt or worn out, 
the taſte, 


bing; alſo a play-thing for children; alſo 
j round frame or floor of boards lying upon 
the croſs trees near the head of a maſt, 

p (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
thing ; alſo to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 
one with dice, cards, &c. 

VPARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or canton, that gives to the per- 
ſop paſſefling it no particular title, either of 
wyernor, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 


ald; but others, and that is now more ge- 
terally agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 
low or gold colour, like the ſun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Jewi 
high prieſt's breaſt-plate, upon which the 
name Simecn was engraved, 


ſrong drink, &c. to fuddle, &c. 
that occaſions a ſwelling in the bones. 
8 too heavy for his heels. 


butchery or place of ſlaughter at Feruſalem, 
hing to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 
af the children of Hinnom; and where it is 
allo faid, that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes and other filth that was 
brought out of the city; there it was alſo, 
that they caſt the aſhes and remains of their 
falſe gods, when they demoliſhed their altars 
and broke down their ſtatues; others ſay, 
it was here they offered to the god Moloch by 
beat of drum; the ſtatue of Moloch was braſs, 
hollow within, with its arms extended, and 
ſtooping a little forward; they light a great 
fre within the ſtatue, and another before 
it; they put the child intended to be ſacri- 
ced upon one of its arms, which ſoon fell 


the rattling of drums, and the ſound of 


TOR 5 


TO/PICK (s.) a ſabject or theſis to diſpute or 


make a diſcourſe upon, 


| TO/PING (s.) fuddling, hard drinking, guz- 


ling, &c. 

TOPO'/GRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of ſome 
one particular city or country town, pariſh, 
or manor, without taking notice of its rela- 
tion to any adjacent part, : 

TO'/PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
powerful, mighty, &c, | 

TO'PSHAM (S.) in Devonſpire, a ſmall town 
that has a market weekly, on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 139 computed, and I75 
meaſured miles, - 

TO/PSY-TURVY (Part.) the wrong fide or 
part uppermoſt, the bottom where the top 
ſhould be, 

TORCH (S.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night-time, ſome- 
times called a flambeau, link, &c. 

TORE or TO RUS (S.) in Architecture, and 
eſpecially in that ornament called the Atriet 
Baſe, it is the large round moulding. 

TORE or TORN (A.) rent, pulled aſunder by 
violence, or parted in an irregular manner, 
TORME'NT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
grievouſly ; to teaze, vex, or trouble the 
mind much, | | 

TORME'NTING (A.) afflicting, painful, 
grievous, &c. : 

TORNA'DO (S.) a ſudden and violent guſt or 
ſtorm of wind, 2 

TO RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
heavy, & c. ü 8 

TORREFA'*CTION (S.) a ſcorching, heat - 
ing, parching, melting, &c. | 5 

TO'RRENT (S.) a, very ſtrong or violent 
ſtream of running water, 

TO RRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 

or parching. | 

TO'RRIFY (V.) to parch, taaſt, roaſt, or 
bake in, or before the fire. 3 

TO'RRINGTON or TO'WRIDGE-TOWN 

(S.) in Devonſhire, ſeated on the fide of a 
hill along the river Merſey; formerly it ſent 
members to parliament, but it does not now, 
altho' it is a very rich and populous place; 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Treland, &c. it is a large town, and 
has z very great market weekly on Saturday; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a good library; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen and burgeſſes of Great 
Torrington, under whoſe government the 
town now remains, keeping ſeſſions within 

_ | themſelves, &c. diſtant from London 1 58 

computed, and 192 meaſured miles. 

TORT (A.) pulled ſtraight, tight, &c. like a 
rope wound round a capſtan. 8 

TO RTOISE (S.) an amphibious creature, 
covered with a large, fine, clouded ſhell, of 
which many curious toys are made. . 

TO RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquilite 


other muſical ingrumeats, 


pain, to afflict, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 
„ 


TOU 
TORTURE (s. in, great af- 
HA; 0 ) very ſharp pain, | 


3» . 

TORY (S.) at firſt meant thoſe I iſd Papiſts, 
who murdered and plundered the Proteſtants, 
but of late years it has meant all thoſe Zng- 

"on of any profeſſion. in religion, that 

| the cauſe of the Pretender, in op- 
poſition to the houſe of Hanover. 

TOSS (V.) to throw or caft upwards. 

TO#SS-POT (S.) a cant name for one that is a 
Jover of liquor, eſpecially, to exceſs; a 

or fuddle-cap. | 

TOTAL (S.) the whole amount of many 
numbers, ſmall ſums, &c, a 

TO TNESS (S.) in Devonſbire, is an ancient 
borough - town, conſiſting chiefly of one long 

ſtreet; formerly it was of much more note 
than it is at preſent, having now more pri- 
vate than tradeſmens houſes 3 it ſtands on 
the decline of a rocky hill, and was hereto- 
fore ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which are 

now gone to ruin; it enjoys ſeveral privi- 
Jeges, as of being governed by a mayor and 
his brethren, and of ſending two members to 
liament, &c. its market is weekly, well 
upplied with proviſions, on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 160 computed, and 196 mea- 
ſured miles. 
TO TTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to ſhake 


or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in|. 


one's judgment or opinion of any thing, &c. 
TO'TUM (S.) a game or play to draw in 
children, &c. to — _— under as 
ſpecious pretence ing fix for one, when 
at the ſame time the gameſter has eight chan- 
ces to five, © | 
TOUCH (V.) to lay one's hands, &c. lightly 
on any thing; to ſtand, lie, pats by, &c. fo 


Cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c. alſo] 


to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and fil- 
ver, by applying it to a rouch-ſtone ; alſo. to 

- gu 77 a muſical inſtrument. 

TOUCH (S.) the a& or ſenſe of feeling any 
thing ; alſo of trying gold or filver upon a 
tone; alſo the well or ill making of a mu- 
fical inftrument, eſpecially organs, harp- 
' fichords, &c. 

TOUTH-HOLE (S.) the ſmall hole that is 
drilled near the britch of any gun or piece of 
ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder 
upon it, which being fired, communicates 
fire to the charge within, and ſo lets off the 


TOU'CH-STONE (S.) a fort of Nate or ſtone 
uſed by the goldſmiths to try metals, parti- 
cularly gold and filver ; alſo a metaphorical 

Hon for any fort of trials concerning 
the truth or falfity of a matter. 

TOU'CH-WOOD (S.) fuch as is very old, 

but not quite rotten, and that will eaſily 

take fire, and not be extinguiſhed till it is 
all burnt to aſhes, without a great deal of 
trouble, 

TOUGH (A.) ſtrong, ſpringy, that will not 


TOW 

through 
bearing 
'TOU'RNAMENT or TU'RNAMEyT 


| mounted on horſeha 
and tilted at one another, and then draw, 
their ſwords, they encountered hand to han 
but as theſe exerciſes were intended to n 
the practiſers expert in the art of wa, @ 4 
arms were diſabled in a great meaſure fry 
killing the affailants, the points of the for 
and lances being broke on purpoſe to preren 
their doing execution; but notwithfandi 
this precaution, frequent miſchiefs were con 
mitted, ſo that the popes prohibited then 
and excommunicated thoſe that praftif 
them; but fince the uſe of fire · amm, we 
little of this ſport has gone forward, 
TOUZE or TOU*ZLE (V.) to rumple, tan 
ble, pull about, throw down, to be rude, « 
over familiar with a woman. 
TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer fart q 
hemp or flax. | 
TOW (V.) to hale or pull boats along 
ſhallow waters, with men, or horſes, &. 
TO'WAGE (S.) the hire or reward paid f 
drawing a barge, &c. along ſhallow water 
alſo the aft of drawing barges, &c, along, 
TOWARD or TOWA RDS (Part.) mom 
bending, or inclining to a place or matter, 
TOQ'WARDLINESS (S.) manageableneſt, got 
behaviour, regularity, &c. | 
TO'WARDLY (A.) orderly, regular, 
ous, &c. 
TO'WCESTER or TO'CETTER (S.) i 
Northamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, « 
the 4 ts Cheſter > at preſent it i 
handſome town, whoſe market is weekly « 
Tueſday ; it conſiſts of one long ſtreet, whid 
is very large, and almoſt entirely encompaſi 
with water; diſtant from Londen 50 com 
puted, and 61 meaſured miles. 1 
TO; WEL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to vj 
fortified place built hight 


one's hands dry, &c 
TOWER (s.) a 

diſcover the approach of an enemy at a dl 

tance, furniſhed with men and arms del 
to defend and annoy ; alſo a ſquare belfy 
a church, &c. : 
'TO'WER (v.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high, ! 
ſoar aloft like a bird, &c. 
TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with houſes u 
inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome leſſer; 
conftitute a toæun, there muſt either be non 
ot there was formerly a church and celebn 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and bun 
als; and though a ten may through Jeng 
of time become ſo decayed as to babe i 
houſes remain, yet in law it is till a tow 
in England and Wale there are 8803 ten 


© eaſily break, the coatrary to brittle, 


05 2 P 
: Tx 1 TRA. A 
* eee 4 loros is· the Ferse a TRATFICK . ON to boy, ky, 5 
ene the ſpecies 3 for every rough i jt change, "oh pre: av | 
towns bot every ron Id not; — oi J [TRA EDIAN (8. rens of a 
HIP-{S the» royalty, ion, e 8 
Ev —— — 8 | TRAGEDY" (S,) thoſe re d a moral 
= FOWNSMAN (S.) one borwin;or inhabiting | — where tlie f empires, 
che fame place or town with another. or great es ure rep? 3 
"TOY {8,)-a\play-thing, « Kalk, cu- TRA OTNCAE (A.) mbbrfful, fatal, 
tioſity 7, or r 14418 5 . : forrowfn}* — SMG. f id 
TOY (V.] to dally, to be wanton, fort or TRAGI-CO'MEDY Hippo ment 
play with a. t | pn [ is a mixture of joy Wha 
TRACE..(S«) the . ſerrouſneſt Py 
any bing z- al Kanne — of 4 TRAJECTORY 6. Y in 
draught-horſe. 12 line that a comet or "inde 18 180 5 Ga ber 
"TRACE. ee inght fame lier o markes . ſferibe in moving through its brbit. 3 
of another, eſpecially. in engraving a pic- TRAIL. (V.) to drag or draw any thing after 
ho ry the original down, and c- or behind one upon the ground, "ih 6 eleſs 
it with ſomething tranſpatent, or ſort of manner. | _— 
| bling it up-19 the Light; Ge. im order to TRAIN —— t eduente, ” teach & 
mark over the out-lines, &o· . * SY auen 


toad, the. path of a ſhip in the Water, c. 
TRACK (V.) to follow u perſon or-thiag by 


ſome, mark or ſignature left behind. 
RAC T (S.) the footing of any wild beaſt; 


je, ſometimes called tractate- 
TRA'CTABLE. (4.)- teachable, manageable 
Kc. 


TRACTATE. (s.) a | book:or treatiſe wrote 
upon any particular ſubject, - t 
. — * . ſome nechanichabuRneſy,: art, 


IN N: 


FTRACK (S.) the mark: of a wheel upon ney 7 


alſo à book or treatiſe upon a particular fub- 3 


ſometimes elm cde dong tell of 
ſtate, either for 4 king, * np 
magiſtrate, &c, worn for grandeur” upun 


traordinary occaſions 5* ſometimes — 2 


great number of waiters or attendants, à nu- 
merous family of children, c. ſometimes the 
carriages, great guns, and other Warnke ft ſtores 
belonging to an army; ſometimes the num - 
ber of beats that a watch makes in an hour; 
and ſometimes gun- powder laid ſo 25 50 pe 
a mine, c, at a"diftance, ' 
[TRAFN-BANDS- (S.) the Mines öf. any 


alſo buying and ſelling. 
Mb Gr TRA DESNMAN 
ficer, a bu) er or ſeller of any ort of com- 
modity, eech y in. the retail way. 
IRA DE WIND 6. one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo chat 2 ſhip 
my have time to make ber port, deliver 
der cargo, and relade by the time it turns 
to carry, ber home Wai theſe are- allo 
called. monſoon. -- : 
TRADING. (S.) — bo and- ſelling hoth at 
home and abroad, called alſo handis ing. 
TRADITION (S.) ſome tor wor, fact deli- 
vered from to fon by word of mouth. 
TRADITIONAL . or TRADI/TIONARY 
(A.) ſ6mething that has 
or proof, 2 cj wh one. „ 


th 91910 


. 


maven N N 14 T a pon 0 he 0m 

Natl -hriſtians for ſuch who,, in the time o 

perſecution, either fell. fro from the truth, or 

%&vered. up their e e bee. 

. to the babe 

RA 5 V.) 90. de "belly, , dite, 
: ill of, 


; Fi, Yap a = maliciquſly 35 alio the 
e * Language. inte an- 


(59: an arti- 
\ [FRAFFOR-o# TRAY'TOR (.) 


no ether foundation] 


&c. : 
YA. defaming, er ſpeak-|, 


er alte dee 


© county, men, e Perle cent of the 
 ocraſionally”raiſed"t6.yuelf ahy 
serer, inſurrection, or invaſſos 557 


{ falſe to his prince or country, dne that in- 
forms the publick enemy ee rs ads. 
vantageous to them, and" hurtful "to" "his 

ce or * 


TRA FTEROUS (A. AJ) wake ll ce. 
chere, S t. 


TRA'MMEL (S, i fart of frame to 4 
the fire, to in a = als Seb 
(+ &c. nom called a ctivet | 
teach horſes to amble, 2 Sw 


75 


e MEER: (V.) to eb r to 
Ps ſtand, or wallc upon, 4 de- 
E reject, cc... 168616 . 
5 48.) a ſwooning red of 
ſenſe and motion, æ being in a 1 - 


ſenſibility, dreaming, &c. 
peateableneſt; cum 
TRANGUILLIZE (V3 ko-render 
et, icrene; Kae! 2K 
[TRANSA'CP (V.) to 
form any ſort af Puſigelst nne, 
'TRANSA'CTION: (S.) any worle, buliniels, 
or affair or to be don. 
TRANSACTOR (s.) te pro pero ho 
does, manages, orms any ching, 


c_ 


ot ng 


+ 6% 


or perf 
TR ANS ALPIN R (A.) ſomething e 
from, or remaining ran chan m 


in Traly called the Alps. 
1 | TRANSCEND 


* 


TRAN UVLLITY 4.) 'wrenith t Va, bes 


„manage, or per- | 


RA TRA 
TRANSCEND (V.) to excel, go beyond, | TRANSMIGRA'TION (S.) a paſſing 
outdo, &c. one perſon, being, or place to another fone 
TRANSCE'NDENCE or TRANSCE'NDEN- | have maintained, that the human foul paſſes 
Cv (S.) the ſtate or condition of one thing | from one degree of being to another, and 
or perſon that is more excellent, learned, | continually actuates ſome organized % 
valuable; &c, than another. 2s TRANSMI'SSIBLE (A.) capable of being re. 
TRANSCE/NDENT (A.) very excellent, ſur-] moved from one place to another. 
R more valuable than another, TRANSMISSION (S,) a conveying or paſſing 
ANSCRIBE (v.) to copy or write one] from place to place, 
þook or paſſage out of, or from another, TRANSMTT (V.) to ſend, convey, or deliver 
ANSCRIBER (S.) the perſon that copies | up or over to another. | 
ox writes from what another has wrote before [TRANSMO'GRAPHY (V.) to alter, ty 
him, change, to turn topſy-turvy, | - 
TRANSCRIPT or TRANSCRIPTION (S.) 'TRANSMU'TABLE (A.) capable of being 
ex) of ſome other book or writing; alſo | changed from one form or ſubſtance to in- 
e 


| of copying, &c, other, 
TRANSFER N. to make or paſs over one | TRANSMUTA'TION (S.) a turning, chang. 
man's right to another ing, or converting one ſubſtance or figue 


TRANSFI'GURE or TRANSFO'RM (V.) ] into another, 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon | TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or change one 
or thang into that of another. ſubſtance or figure into another, 
TRANSFU'SE (v.) to pour off one veſſel into |TRA'NSOM (S.) in Cazpentry, is the cro- 
another, | | bar of a window - frame; KA one of the 
TRANSGRE'SS (V.) to offend againſt the] laths of a croſs ſtaff that ſlides off and on; 
ſettled or regular laws of nature, virtue, law, | alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip that 
- or religion. I lies acroſs the ſtern between the two faſion 
TRANSGRE'SSION (S.) a trefpafling, offend- | pieces, immediately under the gun - won 
ing, or exceeding the iettled rules of virtue] port. | 1 
or 88 Kc. 8 TRANSPARENCY or TRANSPARENT. 
TRANS ENT (A.) paſſing, of a ſhort dura- | NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that 
tion, quick in motion. may be ſeen through, as glaſs, thin hom, 
TRANSIT (S.) among the Afrologers, is a] oiled paper, &c, a | 
ſort of familiarity among the ſtars, acquired | TRANSPA'RENT (A.) clear, that admits 
by their motion through remarkable places | the rays of light to paſs eaſily through, &, 
of a perſon's radical figure in a nativity z in |TRANSPI'RE (V.) to breathe through, ot 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through | exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſuen 
or over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- | from the body, &c, | 
net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ſtar. [TRANSPIRATION (S.) a breathing or 
TRANSITION (S.) a paſſing or going from | fteaming through the coats or pores of the 
one ſubject or matter of diſcouxſe * — of ſuch excrementitious 2 
very ſpeedily; in M it is -} would otherwiſe be prejudicial to 
r health of a perſon; x of als ate 
leap, which wopld otherwiſe ſound rough to vapours paſſing through any thing. 
the ear, ſmooth and pleaſant. ; TRANSPLA'NT (V.) to move trees, plants 
TRA*NSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes | &c. out of one place or garden into another; 
ſomething to ſtay with, or reft upon another. | alſo to ſend people from one nation to inhabit 
TRANSITORY (A.) of ſhort duration, or | another. : | . 
ſmall continuance, &c. |TRANSPLANTA'TION (S.) a remorit 
TRANSLA'TE (V.) to render a book, letter, | trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from ane place 
Ec. in ſenſe, and the true meaning of the] garden, or colony to another, ; 
author, out of ane language into another; | TRANSPORT (V.) to revive or make 3c. 
alſo to move a biſhop, &c. from one place] ful, to. raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, or 
or {ce to another. | fadden rapture of mind; alſo to thiy off, 
TRANSLA/TOR (S.) one who exercifes him- | fend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colony, 
_ elf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of a| nation, &c, and this is ſometimes meant > 
book, .&c, wrote in Latin, Erert, French, | trafficking in goods, or banithing of crime 
Sc. in Engliſh, Durch, Sc. alſo one who] nals for offences committed againſt the lay, 
moves or goes from one place to another, or | and for which they would otherwiſe be put u 
that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal | death, _ 8 
* authority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe | TRA'NSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſudden em- 
there, and to do it in another lb > colin tion of mind, wherein it is put into 279 
or mender up of old ſhoes. ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c. alſo 2 fu 
NSLU CID (A.) ſhining or appearing | uſed to carry corn, ammunition, men, = 
2 our h. ; tom one port to another; allo a 
TR ANSMAPRINE (A.) any thing brought 2 | 
from beyond or croſet Us ſeas. : 


— 


1 


a 4 
giſhed his country for publickly tranſgreſſing 


e laws. 

ANSPO TABLE (A.) capable of being 
put into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re- 
joiced ; alſo a being moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſo liable to be baniſhed 
one's native country for offences againſt the 


TRANSPORTA'TION (S.) carrying perſons 
or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one country 
to another , 

TRANSPO'RTED (A,) over and aboye re- 

' joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 
ried from one place or country to another, 

TRANSPORTER (S.) one who excites or 
occaſions exceeding pleaſure, or extafy of 
mind; alſo he that ſends goods pr perſons 


from one country to another, 

TRANSPO'SE 6.) to put. in the wrong 

place, to diforder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put; in 
Algebra, it is the carrying a member of an 
equation to the contrary fide, and changing 
its ſign, | 

TRANSPOSITION (S.) the putting things 
in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Muffel, it is the 
changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it 
into a higher or lower key or cliff, in order 


to ſing or play upon it with apother voice | 


2 inſtrument than it was originally compoſed 


TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE (V.) to alter or 
change one ſubſtance into another, as of 
bread into natural fleſh, &c, . 

TRANSVE RSE (A.) acroſs, athwart, from 
the right to the left, c. 5 

TRAP (S.) a gin, ſnare, machine, or device 
ſet or uſed to catch vermin, wild creatures, 
or men in. 

TRAP (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
creature's diſadvantage. | 
TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, ſiovenly, 
naſty, careleſs manner. 
TRAPES (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, careleſs, ill- 

dreſſed, negligent woman, or girl. 9 

TRAPE/ZIA (S.) a geometrical term for 
all forts of irregular figures, wiz. ſuch 
where neither the fides nor angles equally 

TRASH (S.) any ſort of ordinary commodity, 
but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 

TRAVA'DO (S.) a ſudden or impetuous wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 


turvy, frequent in the Atlantict ocean be- 


tween Brafil and Africa, and about the Cape 
of Good Hope; betore this ſtorm, it is very 
calm, and there appears a ſmall cloud, called 
by the ſeamen, 
the peaks of the promontory, which falling 
ower, covers the whole 1ummit, Upon 
ficht of which, the mariners furl their ſails, 
and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to avoid its fury; for, of a ſucigen, 
terrible wind ruſhes from the top of the 


„ 


an ox's eye, over one of 
| 


_ 
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TRE. 
mountain, and deſtroys all ſhips, boats, uc. 
within its reach; thoſe whirlwinds that ſut᷑ · 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeen 
to be of the ſame nature. FEY 


TRAVALLY (S.) a particular beat of drum 


wh camp, garrifoh, 


that goes round'or through 
&c, in the morning. 


TRAVEL (V.) to go from place to place in 


oy country or 1 to 
one kingdom to another, particu- 
ſaly to obſerve the polity, religion, cuſtoms, 
Sec. alſo to labour or be employed about any 
thing very earneſtly; alſq to be in violent 
agony in child-birth ; 1 


TRAVELLER (s.) one that is In his paſſage, 


or goes from town to town, or from natlon 


TRA'VERSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, over in 


Navigation, thoſe compound queſtions th 
ſuppoie the ſhip to go backwards, forwgrds, 
acroſs, and all manner of ways, are called 
ſailing, c. 


ded on. | 


TREA!CLE (s.) in Phyfich, is a medicine that 


expels poiſons; the manner of coi 
is various according to the application; in 
common, it means that thick confiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſugar-bakers extract in 
their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 


_ quently eaten upon bread, and by ſome, 


made into drink. 


TREAD (V.) to walk upon or over any place; 


alſo to ſtand or ſtep, &c. 


TREA'DDLES or TRE/DDLES (S.) certain 


ſticks of a conſiderable length, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, ſo faſtened and 
contrived in a weaver's loom, that” being 
trod upon by the foot, they lift up the warp 
of the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle 
to be thrown athwart it; alſo the dung or 
ordure of ſheep, goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treadles, or 
5 | pts ne 


TREA DER (S.) one that ſteps, walks, or goes 


over, or ſtamps upon any thing. 


TREASON (S.) an act ef conſpiracy or re- 


bellion againſt the reigning king, or 


of the publick tate, of which there are 


many ſorts committed by thought, ward; of 
deed, as to contrive or bring abovt the murdes + 
of the king's perſon, to defiqur his wife, or 
eldeſt daughter unmarried, to levy war, kill 
his chancellor, counterfeit the cin, &Cc. this”. 


pu 
* ” 
* 


is called J igb tresſor. 
"MBE A 


ARE 


Dey Treaſon, is a wife's murdering her 
--  Hraſbandy a ſervant his maſter, a prieſt his 
diſhop, &c. | | 

TREA'SONABLE (A.) unfaithful or diſſoyal, 
-- to the king or ſtate, - - _ 
.TREA'SURE (S.) all forts of rich or valuable 

moveables, as money, gold, filver, preci- 
1; -ous ſtones, or any thing elſe of great uſe or 


e Po =. | 
- BREA'SURE (V.) to lay up any thing very 
-fafely,, or carefully, ——_—— time of need 


* alſo to keep in memory any remarkable ſen - | 


2: tence, rule, or direction. 
TREA'SURER (S.) one who has the care and 
Charge of another perſon's. money, or valu- 
able effects. 
TREA'SURERSHIP (S.) the office, truſt, or 

dignity of a treaſurer. 
TREA'SURY (S.) a publick office, where the 
money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 

© - pany, is paid and received. 
TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made 

* by one or more pertons, to regale others at 

a time of publick or private mirth or rejoic- 
ing, as of a king's birth-day, &c. a mar- 

- - rjage, chriſtening, &c. ; 
TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perſons 

with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, wine, 

&c, without any charge or expence to them; 

Also to enter into à contract or negotiation 

with a perſon upon certain conditions or ar- 

9 (S.) a book, argument, or diſ- 

ccurſe, written or printed upon ſome 1— 

ceular ſubject. 2 3 22 
TREA*'TMENT (S.) the uſage or behaviour 

that one perſon ſhews or gives another. 

TREATV (S.) the conſultation or agreement 

made between publick nations, or private 
people, in relation to any matters in diſpute 

ITRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 

muſical compoſition, where the notes are the 

ihrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c. 


alſo three - fold, or one thing three times as | 


much as another, 4 
TREE (S.) a plant that has a fingle perennial 
talk, and that bears leaves or fruit. 
TRE'FOIL-{S.) a particular fort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves. 
TREE/NELS or TRU'NNELS (S.) long cvlin- 
drical wooden pins drove into a ſhip's tide to 
held the planks together. 
TREES(S ) in Ship-building, are timbers uſed 
in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 
das the cheis trertę crots rrees, treſſel trees, &c. 
abo the name of an inſtrument uſed by the 
face - makers, to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or boots 
that are made too tight for the wearer, 


REGANON (S.) in Cardiganſpbire, Soutb- 


alis, a mean corporate town, governed by 
à mayor, '&c. has a very beautiful church, 


and à market werkly on Tuciday ; diſtant |. 


TR E 


TRE'GONY (S.) in Corneal), conſis 
long ftreet that formerly had a caſtle ſor in 
defence, but now gone to decay; it 10 
merly had a good market, but that i; 8 
much decayed; king James I. in 1620 
corporated this town, f 
mayor and eight capital 
them to be a free borough, that they ſhoulg 
have a recorder, and keep a court of coll 
the firſt Monday of every month, &c, the 
return two members to parliament, and — 
a weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant from 
London 215 computed, and 256 meaſure 
miles, 

TRE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 
fear, dread, or horror, or through cold, 
TRE*MBLING (A.) ſhaking or quivering 

through fear or cold, 

TREME'NDOUS (A.) awful, dreadful, that 
is or ought to be feared upon account of its 
might, power, horror, &c. | 

TREME'NDOUSNESS (S.) the condition, 

' quality, or power of any one, that tenden 
him worthy to be dreaded or feared, 

TRE'MOR (S.) an inferior fort of convulfive 
motion, vulgarly called ſhaking, ſhivering, 
or quaking. 

TRE'MULOUS (A.) ſhaking, quaking, fhi- 

| vering, &c. 

TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made in the 
earth upon any occaſion ; but particularly in 
War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 
works carried on by the beſiegers, being cut 
into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel 
or fortification of the place 'under covert, 
If all round the town be hard, rocky ground, 
the trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, 
bags of earth, &c. 'but it the earth be eaſily 
diggable, then it is a ditch or way funk into 
the earth, and edged with a parapet next 
the beſieged, the depth about fix or ſeven 
feet, and the breadth ſeven or eight. 

To open the Trenches, is to begin to work 
upon, or make the trenches. 
To mount the Trenches, is to go upon duty 

in the rrercbes, Sc. | f 

TRE NCH ER (S.) a wooden plate uſed to eat 

meat, &c. off. i 

TRE'NCHER MAN (S.) one that has a good 

ſtomach, or that is an hearty eater, _ 

TREPAN V.) to decoy, enſnare, or entice 

a-perion; to ſay or do ſomething to his pre- 

judice ; alſo to cut a piece of a perſons 
ſcull out, to raiſe up a bruiſe or fracture, 

Kc. ; e 

TREPA'N (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument made 
with à round ſaw in the head; and fome- 

times with a fpike in the center of it, in 

order to faſten into, and take out a piece at 

a perſon's ſcull, who has received ſome great 

damage by a fall, blow, &c. 

TREPANNER (S.) one that performs the 

chirurgica! operation of trepanning the ſkull; 


alfi 2 that decays, enſnares, or entices 
o one Qwwb 55, , children 


of one 


in- 


* the title of , 


from Landen 140 computed, and 171 mea-| 


i ſc) miles. 3 


rgeſſes, Sranting | 
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children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt or damage. 2 


TREPID (A.) fearful, timorous, trembling, | 


ſhaking, quivering, &c. : OE 
TREPIDATION (S.) a trembling, ſhaking, 


&c, | | 
TREPIDITY or TRE/PIDNESS (s.) fear-| 


ſulneſs, timorouſneſs, &c, | 
TRE'SPASS (S.) an act done againſt the com- 


mands of our ſuperiors, or the right and} 


privilege of another, 


TRESPASS (V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 


violate the right or properties of other per- 
ſons contrary to law, 


TRE'SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a table, 


&c, made triangular, or with three feet. 

TRE'SSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang- 
ing in a free, looſe manner. 

TRET (S.) an allowance made by the mer- 
chants: of one twenty- ſixth part of a com- 
modity, or 4 pound in every 104 pound, 
to the retailing traders, as an allowance for 


the loſs and waſte made by a great number 


of draughts, and ſmall parcels, cke. 
TRE'VET or TRTVET (S.) an iron ſtand 


for a pot, ſaucepan, &c, to ſtand over the 


fire upon. 

TRYAL (S.) an eſſay, experiment or endea- 
your; a temptation or offer of profit or 
pleaſure ; alſo the putting or bringing any 
thing in diſpute to an ifſue in a judicial way, 
whether civil or criminal; and this is divi- 
ded into three parts or caſes, viz. matters of 
fa, which are to be tried or determined by 
jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 
matters of record by having reference to the 
record itſelf filed in the proper court, 


TRIANGLE (S.) a figure that has three fides- 


and angles, of which there are many and 
various forts denominated from their parti- 
cular eonſtruction. Vc OWE: 
TRIANGULAR (A.) like to, or having the 
form and properties of a triangleQ. 
TRIBE (S.) the particulai deſcendants or peo- 
ple ſprung from ſome noted head, or a col- 
lective number of people in a colony, &c. 
but particularly meant of the Jetoiſb nation, 
who were allotted their poſſeſſions by their 
tribes, Who were called by the names of 
Jacob's 12 ſons, but in the room of Jeſcpb, 
bis two ſons Ephraim and Maneſſeth were 


ed as heads of tribes; but in the diſtri- |. 


bution of land to the people by Joſbua, there 
were but 12 lots of tribes made, becauſe the 


tribe of Levi was appointed to the ſervice 


of the Lord, and therefore had no ſhare in 
the diftribution of the land, but inſtead 
thereof had only ſome few cities to dwell 
in, endowed with peculiar privileges, and 
the firſt-fruits, tythes, and oblations of th 
| people, for their ſubſiſtence. 5 
TRIBULA'TION (s.) forrow, grief, trouble, 
aneutſh, affliction, &c, = e 
TRIBUNAL (S.) a court of juſtice, where 
offenders are tried, and ſentenced to be pu- 
ved according to their crimes, 


1 

TRIBUNESHIP-(8.) the office, dhe or 
power of a tribune ; alſo the time that Why 

perſon exerciſed ſuch an authority, &c7* 2 
TRILBUNES OF THE PEOPLE {SJ bo 
' firates among the öld Romans, choſe, fi pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the libertſes. 
of the people againft the power and in- 

croachments of the nobles; at firſt their, 
number was but two, and theſe after ards 
aſſociated three more to them, M hoſe um- 
ber was in proceſs of time increaſed. to ten: 
Their authority was ſo great, that they could 
aſſemble the people, and propoſe what they 
pleaſed, hinder the deliberations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or annul its decrees, ſummon 
the other magiſtrates before the people, ang. 
alſo their own collegues and affociates';” they 
went ſo far, as ſometimes to impriſon con- 
ſuls, and fine dictators; at firſt their jbriſ- 
dition reached but a mile out of the city of 
Rome; but C. Calta made a law, by which 
it was extended into the provinces, ' Pheſe 
officers kept their doors open day and night, 
to receive ſuch of the common people, as 
ſought for ſhelter witk them : This office 
grew into ſo much authority and honovr, 
that the greateſt men in the ſtate choſe it, 
and by claſhing with the conſuls and ſenate, 
occaſioned great tumults; there were Ifo 
military tribunet, but thoſe were not ſo pow- 

- erful as the other 7 TER 
TRI'BUTARINESS-*(S:)- the — 
thoſe that tribute or acknowh Sent 
of futwniffion “ to ſome others for certatn H= 
; berties, privileges, cc. 3 
TRIBUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a 
foreign prince upon a conquered people. 
In a TRICE (Part.) in a very ſhort ſpace of 

time, quickly, ſpeedily, and expertly, &c. 
TRICE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſpace of thirty years. 
TRICK (S.) an expert or dextrous way ot 
manner of doing a thing; alſo a fraud, de- 

ception, impoſition, &c. 1 

TRICK (V.) to cheat, defraud, delude, im- 

poſe upon, &c. 45 
To trick up, to ornament or adorn. very 
| _ nicely, to trim or dreſs up, ke. 
ſubtle, 
4 


TRLCKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, 
uily, cunning, &c. . 
TRICKLE (V.) to run down gently in drops, 
as tears from the eyes, &c. | 
TRIDENT (S.) an inſtrument 


W 


9 3 — 


— 


tune to hold in his hand. 2 
TRIE'NNIAL (A.) foniething belonging or 
referring to the ſpace of three years. 
TRIFLES (S.) baubles, or things of ſmall 
value or import. 6 
TRIFLING (S.) idling, fooling, or ſpending 

' one's time about infignificant matters. 
TRIGAMY (S.) the having three huſbands 
TRIYGERY MATE (S.) an idle, wanton, 


- light woman companion. 
| 888 3 IP +4453 WICCA 


| teeth or prongs, which the poets feign Nep-  - 


"ORE Oz 5... ! 
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aying the truant, or ſtaying away from 


* 


do be there! | 

TRIGGER 8.) 2 tatch, hold -faſt, or ſtay 

of che ſpring of a gun-lock, &c. | 
TRIGLYPH(S.) an ortament in ArchiteFure, 
uſed in the frize bf the Dorick order, ſet di- 
_ reQly dver every pillar, and at determinate 
ce in the intercolumniations, made in the 
| of a triangular trough, gutter, or con- 


| veyance, Ke. 
TRI'GON (s.) a $gure having three angles, a 


triangle, 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL (A.) ſomething be- 


ging to, or done after the manner of tri- 


| ometry. X ; 
TRIGONOMETRY (S.) one of the moſt 
uſeful of all the practical mathematical ſci- 
ences," which is applicable to abundance of 
various parts; this teaching how to reſolve 
all manner of triangles, whether plain or 
ſpherical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight or 
eirculat lines) whereby three ſides or angles 
being given out of the fix contained in a 
triangle, the other three unknown are diſ- 
covered 3 tb effect which, divers ways have 
been found out, and various inſtruments 
propoſed; | but none fo effectual, exact and 
expeditious, as the logarithmetick tables for 
._ Humbers, ſigns; tangents, and ſecants. 
TRILATERAL (A.) any thing that has three 
2 © e 2 ; wood i 
TRILL (S.) in Mafct, the fine grace or orna- 
ment in finging, called the ſhake. | 
TRIM (S.] ſpoken of a ip in her moſt per- 
ſect poſture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being 
_ furniſhed with her exact proportion of hallaſt, 
. maſts; and fails duly hung, &c. 
| (V.) to put a thip or boat into th emoſt 
row condition for failing, &c. alſo to 
# e à man's beard off, &c. to adorno r dreſs 


PDE or trees, by lopping off the ſuper- 
faces; or to be ſometimes on one fide, and 
ſometimes on another. 2 
TRIM K.. neat, ſpruce, fine, curious, deli- 
Cate, . on oa 
TRFMMER (S.) a piece of timber framed at 
right angles with the joiſts . the wall 
fer chimnies, and wall-holes for ſtairs, &c. 
alls a perſon that changes fides or parties, 
acbording as the preſent occafion ſeems to 
requiræ; alſo a ſhaver, ornamenter, or dreſſer 
bf Hair; trees, &c: 
TRPMMING (S./ ſometimes means the lace; 
| or other ornaments that are ſewed on cloaths; 


foincumss ſhifting fides or changing parties; 


ſometimes ſhaving tht beard, ar making 
thitigs of perſons clean or fine with the 
Dyergz it is the finiſhing their filkcs upon rolls 
Wer d fre; &c. with the Watermen, it is 


ool at the proper time, when be ought | 


| 


tip at nine-pins, . alſo a boy's | 


TRI 

TRINE (S.) the number three, _ 
TRIN (S.) in Herr zraſbire, a (mall town: 
that has a market weekly on Friday ; wie 
tant from London 28 computed, and 34 ws 

TRINITARIANS 8 perk | 
| | : (S. dns that maint: 
and publickly profeſs the doctrine of cn 
hy alſo an order for the redemption 
of ſy Chriſtians as were taken captive by 
the Turks, &c, 


TRINITY (S.) that doctrine generally re. 
ceived, by all Chriſtians, that the Divinity 
conſiſts of three perſons, called by the 
names of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt. I 
| TRI'NKET (S.) a toy, a bauble, or a trifing 
thing or matter. | | 
TRINO/MIAL (A.) any thing that has three 
names; and in Algebra, it is an equation 
that conſiſts of three parts or letters, 
TRIP (S.) a ſhort or quick journey ; alſo a ſly 
or falſe ſtep. 8 | 
TRIP (V.) to ſtep ot walk nimbly or light; 
alſo to ſtumble or faulter in walking or ſpeck- 


ing. | 
TRIPA'RTIENT (S.) any num uber or thing 
that divides another into three parts, with- 
out leaving a remainder. | | 
TRFPARTITE (A.) divided into three parts 
made, done, performed, or covenanted be- 
, tween three perſons or parties. 
TRIPARTTTION (S.) a «viding or making 
into three parts or. members, . 
TRIPE (S.) the entrails vf an ox cleanſed, 
and made fit for eating. 
TRI'PERY (S.) a houſe or market when 
tripe is made or ſold. 
TRI'PHTHONG (S.) a meeting and ſcund. 
ing of three vowels together in ore word 
or ſyllable, common in French, and thoſe 
words the Zng/;/þ have taken from them, 
ſuch as beau, adien, Oc. 
TRIPLE (A.) three-fold, or one thing three 
times as much as another, N 
TRIPLE (V.) to multiply any number, 
increaſe any thing till it is three times as 
much as the number or thing firſt mentioned 


or . 
TRIPLIGATE RATIO (S.) is the ſame with 
a cube number to its root. 
TRIPLICITY (S.) three-fold. 
TRFPOLY (S.) ſometimes means the herb 
turbith or blue camomile; and alſo a paiti- 
cular fort of tone reſembling chalk, which 
when finely powdered is uſed in poliſhing 
wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name of 2 
great town, ſometimes called Parbary, tht 
metropolis of the kingdom of that name, 
and the retreat of pirates, or ſea- rover, who 
frequently take E: ropean Mipping, and make 
ſlaves of the men. 1 dy <7 i 
TRPPPING (S.) ſometiines means walkity 
very faſt, nimbly, or lightiy upon W 
g. ſometimes Pipping, and ſumetimes 1} 
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TRO'CHES (S.) medicines made up of pow- 


_ like ſugar or lozenges, &c. ; 
TROCHOLICKS (S.) that part of mecha- 


TRO 


Risk c Trio (8.) a eutting or dividing any 
thing into three parts. . 
RISVLLABLR (S.) a word conſiſting of 

three ſounds or ſyllables, 

TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre- 
quently applied, or generally known, 

TRITHEISM (S.) a doctrine that not only 
makes the Godhead conſiſt of three perſons, 
but alſo three Gods. 

TRITON (s.) among the Poers, was a fea 
god, ſon of Neptune and Amphitrite 3 ſome 
ay, he was Neprune's trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 
but the lower part the body of a fiſh with a 
dolphin's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
in his hand, with which he ſounds. 

TRITURA'TION (S.) pounding or beating to 
powder; alſo the action of the ſtomach upon 
the food, 

TRI'VIAL (A.) flight, worthleſs, of ſmall 
value or import, &c. 

TRIVIALNESS (S.) ſmallneſs of value, im- 
portance, or conſequence. 3 

TRIUMPH (S.) a ſolemn honour done gene- 
nls of armies after they had won great vic- 
tories, by receiving them into the town with 
great magnificence, and publick acclama- 
tions; among the Romans, there were two 
forts ; the great that was called ſimply tr:- 
unpb, and the little ſtiled ovation z they alſo 
diſtinguiſh 7riumphs into land and fea i- 
umpbs, according as the battles were fought; 
the attendance of this ceremony was ſome- 
times ſo great, that it took up ſeveral days 
to march through the city of Rome, where 
the moſt magnificent were exhibited 3 be- 
hind the triumpher, during the whole pro- 
ceſion, a man ſtood pronouncing aloud, 
Remember thou art a man, that the exceeding 
luſtre of the pomp might not dazzle his un- 
derſtanding, | 

TRIVUMPHANT or TRIU'MPHAL (A.) 
ſomething belonging to a triumph ; alſo re- 
joicing, making merry, &c. 

TRIU'MVIRS or TRIU'-MVIRATE (S.) 
three magiſtrates that. governed the Reman 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 
710 to 720 of the city. ras Be 

TROBRIDGE or TROW'/BRIDGE (S.) in 
Wikftire, an ancient town, that formerl; 
was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which is now 
demoliſhed ; the court of the dutchy of Zan- 
daher for this county is annually kept here, 
about Micbaelmas; the clothing trade flou- 
nſhes in and about this town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
$0 computed, and gg meaſured miles. 


ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and ſo 
converted into paſte, which are made up 
into ſmall, round bodies, which are dried 


which are taken into the mouth, and made, 


þ 
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nicks that. treats of; and demonffräter all 
manner of wheel-work, or circular motions 
TROGLODY”'TES' (S.) a. people of Africa, 
who lived along the Arabian gulf; alſo ſuch 
people as live in dens, huts, or caves under 
ground, either becauſe they have no better 
habitations, or becauſe the exceſfive heat or 
cold compels them thereto, + af a 
TROLL or TROWL (V.) ts wander, or g 
about in a careleſs, idle ſort of a manner. 
TRO'LLING - (S.) fiſhing for 
rod, whoſe lines run on a reel. 
TROLL OP (S.) a naſty, fla | va 
TRONE (S.) a beam or leaver, uſed to weigh 
things by, or at, | £60 
TROOP (S.) a large quantity of people aſſem- 
bled, or met together; in an Army, it is a 
ſmall body of horſe or dragoons of an inde- 
terminate number, but commonly about 50, 
under the command of a captain. 
TROOP (V.) to move or go off; andin an 
Army, it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum, 
uhen the foot are to march, the general be- 


pikes with a 


ing the firſt beat to give notice of the march, 


and the /roop the ſecond for the men to 
repair to their colours. x IT 

An Independent Troop, is ſuch an one as is 

not incorporated into any particular regiment. 


TROOPER (S.) the. vulgar name.for every 


- ſoldier that rides on horſeback. 2 
TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which the 
virtue, power, or quality of one thing is 
intended by the expreſſion of another. 
TRO PHV (S.) an enſign of honour, or mark 
of diſtinction, whereby the valour or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c. is commemorated, 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a mo- 
nument, and carving warlike inftruments 
upon it, or adorning it with real arms, co- 
lours, &c. taken from the enemy. 5 
TRO'PHY MONEY (S.) a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment paid by houſe -K „ or their 


landlords annually, for the finding drums, 


colours, &c. for the mill tia. 2 
TROPICKS (S.) two leſſer circles on the 
globe or ſphere, on each ſide one, diſtant 23 
degrees and a half from the equator, Which 
are the bounds or limits of the ſ:n's de, ia- 


tion from the equator; at his apprcach to 


theſe circles the ſun ſeems to ſtand ſtill for a 
few days, and then returns towards the equa- 

tor again: That on the north fide is called 
the tre ick of Cuncer, and whea the fer: is 

- there makes our longeſt day, which is about 
the 22d of June; that on the ſouth fide is 
called the tropick of Capricorn, and when the 
ſun is there, occaſions us to have the long 


night, which is, about the 224 of December, 


TROT (V.) in'a Horſe, is to ſtep cut faſter - 


than a walk, though the feet are kept in the 
very mu). 
TROT (S.) a hard or faſt walking in a.horſe ; 
alſo an odious name given te an old ſcolding, 
worthleſs woman. 8 
6384 


IR -- ame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 
in the ſhade; theſe are alſo called paſtils, | Jo Arte 


TROTH 


TRU 


TH (s.) truth or fidelity, aſſurance, pro- 
miſe, &c. . 
RO TTER (s. 


x 


ME ; alſo a ſheep's foot boiled. 


) a horſe that goes a trotting 


U'BLE (V.) to affli, grieve, torment ; 


io to embroil or put into diſorder, confu- 
ſion, &c. 5 1 4 . 1 £ 
TROU'BLE (S.) vexation, anxiety, grief, tor- 


ment, diſturbance, &c, _ n 

TROUBLESOME (A.) grievous, irkſome, 

that gives or occaſions diſturbance, &c. 

TROYVER (S.) the name of an action in law, 
againſt him who having found his neigh- 

bour's cattle or goods, refuſes to deliver 
them to the right owner, when demanded 
or required, Ira XY 

TROUGH. (S.] a hollow veſſel made of wood 
or ſtone to knead dough in, or to contain 

water, &c. for cattle, 

TROUNCE 
take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac- 
tion can lay a perſon liable to, &c. 

TROW (v.) to imagine, think, or believe; 
-alſo to truſt or put confidence in one. 

TROW-EL (8 an inſtrument wherewith 

bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 

.: make a bed for the brick or ſtone to-lie and 
cement in. e 

TRO/Y-WEIGHT (s.) that uſed to weigh 

gold, filver, and precious ſtones, containing 

Iz ounces to the pound. | 4] 

U'ANDIZE (V.) to play the idler or va- 

gabond, to keep away from ſchool privately, 

and contrary to the commands both of ma- 
ſter and parents. - ; 

TRU'ANT or TRU'AND (S.) a vagabond, 

loiterer, or ſturdy beggar ; alſo one that ab- 

ſents himſelf from ſchool at the proper 
time. 3 Th 

TRUCE (S.) a ſort of peace, or ceſſation of 

_ arms for a time, between princes that are 

. at war, during which no acts of hoſtility are 
committed on either fide. | 


of 


TRU'CHMAN (S.) a linguiſt or interpreter | 


to one of a different nation or language. 
TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering one com- 

modity for another; alfo the ſolid wooden 

wheels upon which the carriages cf ordnance 


run; alſo a chef, &c. that goes on wheels, |. 
_uſed in the Park, and other publick offices, | 


to put books, money, merchandize, &c. on, 


for the more eaſy removal from one place to 
another, &c. in a Ship, it is the ſquare piece 


. of wood at the t 
ſtaff in, &c. 8 

TRUCK (V.) te barter or exchange one thing 

or eommodity for another. 10 

TRU'CKLE (V.) to yield, ſtoop, cr ſubmit to 
the humour or commands of another. 


TRU*CK.LE-BED (s.) one that is but a ſtnall 


op of a maſt to put a flag- 


. Gftance from the ground, and that runs upon] 
wheels onder another, for the advantage of 


toom. 8 CAL 
TRUDGE (V.) to move, walk, cy go up and 
gown very eagerly about buſineſs. 
F | | 


> 44+ 7 
. # 
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(V.) to ſue or puniſh at law, to 


3 
+ 


TRU 
TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, nest, unit 
— Ho - "Sg 5 


» 2 Whore, one 


TRULL (S.) a common woman 
that follows the camp, or accompanies with 
very mean, (o 
TRU'LY (Part.) yes, indeed, &c. alfo honeg] 
' juſtly, fairly, &c. N 
TRUMP or TRUMPET (S.) a muſical in. 
ſtrument uſed in armies to excite 


and courage in the men, made of bak or 
ſilver, in the form of a conick tube, xt. a 


2 card turned up to ſee which of the four look 2 
ſorts ſhall be the trump or maſter ſort, an eſt; 
Speaking Trumpet, a tin tube ſo contrived, others. 

as to greatly increaſe the natural voice of ; TRU'ST 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard xt truth, 

_ conſiderable diſtance, uſed to hale ſhips & TRUST 
ſea, &c, that is 
Trumpet Marine, a muſical inſtrument of TRUTH 

only one large ſtring, which being ſoundel out an) 
with a hair bow imitates the tone or ſound of RV (V 

| a trumpet. TUB (S. 
TRUMP (V.) to win a trick or card with o open 3 
| that is not of the ſame ſort with that played waſhin 
called a trump. TUBE (: 
TRU/MPERY-(S.) goods or wares of little ot veyanc 
no value, ſorry, ordinary ſtuff, &, TUBER 
TRU'MPET (V.) to ſound or play upon a or kn 


_ muſical inſtrument called a trumpet, | 

TRUNCATE (V.) to maim or cut any thing 
morter. 

TRU'NCHEON (S.) a ſhort ſtick or club; al 


ü a thick, ſhort worm that breeds in the maw of 


a horſe, which if not killed, will eat a hole by tid 

through it. | TUCK 
TRUNDLE (V.) to bowl or roll a thing along &c, u 

upon the ground, or in one's hand, to pre 


TRU'NDLE (S.) a carriage with low, ſtrong 
. wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on. 
TRUNK (S.) a fort of cheſt commonly covered 
with leather or ſkins of wild beaſts, whoſe 
hair is on, &c. alſo the ſtock or main body 
of a tree, the ſhaft of a column, the body of 
x man, Se. | 
TRU'/NNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of metal in 
pieces of ordnance, which come from the 
ſides, and bear them up upon the camage. 
RU'RO (S.) in Cormwall, ſituate on the wel 
fide of the Fale, conſiſts of three firees 
very well ſtocked with houſes and inhabitants, 
is almoſt, encompaſſed with two little ru. 
lets; here the tin raiſed in and near this place 
is ſtamped; it has two markets weekly, viz. 
on Wednefday and Saturday, and ſends two 
members to parliament 3 is the chief town 


ö 


T 


where the ſeiſions are kept; it is an ancient bhp: 
corporation, governed by a mayor, who 1 . my 
alſo mayor of Falmouth, recorder, and 24 1 
capital burgeſſes, out of Whom are choſen : = 
four aldermen, and from theſe the mayor ! 
is a town of good trade, where veſſels of lay: By - _ 
' burden come to load and unload; rr I 
London 212 computed, and 274 meam rl 
miles. 2 2 1 0 1% or 


| TRUSS Oe.) to tier tack ap any Gig . 
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TUMBLE (v.) to throw, roll, or fall down 3 


TUM. 

„t and tight manner, to prepare poul 
E pot; alſo to hang up; 112 
to ſnatch up like a bird of prey. | 
RUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ſtraw that 
bould weigh 56 pounds; 


le. en) 
If . aſſurance, — Ren, 
dependance on Or in, & c. | t. 7 
ſcore, &c. ; 
Us TEE (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
look after, or take care of money, goods, 
in eſtate, &c. for the uſe of orphans, or 


TAUSTINESS (S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs, 
truth, honeſty, &cc. ; 4 

MUST V 1 faithful, true, juſt, exact, 
that is or may be depended on 

TRUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
out any pretence, evaſion, &c. 33 

TRY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c. 
TUB (S.) a wooden veſſel of various forts both 

open and cloſe, but generally open, as a 
waſhing-tub, maſhing-rub, &c. 

TUBE (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con 
reyance of liquor, light, or ſound. = 
TUBEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, 
or knots, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
23 turnips, &c. N * 
TUCK (S.) a long, flender ſword, common- 
ly carried in a cane, without the formality 
of a hilt, fo that it appears only as a ſtick 
or walking-cane, allowed to be worn only 
by tide-waiters, &c. 
TUCK (V.) to put part of a bed, garment, 
'&c, under the other, or under a girdle, &c. 
to prevent its being dirted or draggled, &c. 


TUCKER (S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 


&, pinned or ſewed round the neck of a 
woman's ſhift, gown, &c. | 
TUDDINGTON (S.) in Bedfordſbire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 

day. | 

TUESDAY (S.) the third day of the week, 
þ called, as is ſuppoſed, from Tuiſco a Saxon 
. that was particularly worſhipped on 
that day, 

TUFT (8.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 
{mall filk, thread, or creſt of ſeathers upon 
ſome birds heads. 

TUFTED. (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- 
rally or artificially with tufts of filk, rib- 
band, hair, feathers, &c. 

TUG (v.) to pull or labour hard. 


TUITION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian-| 
ſhip that a perſon has of the inſtructing, | 


teaching, or educating of another. 


variety of ſtripes and colours, 3481 


TULIP (S.) a flower much noted for its great 85 
eee, 
IVULIPANT (s.) an Indian turbant, or 


weath worn round the head inſtead of a 


Nat, 


TUM (v.) to mix or mingle wool of divers | 


and colours together 


alſo a ſpring orf 
bandage to keep up the falling parts of burſt- ; 


TUN 8 


alſo to diſorder, rumple, &c. cloth; linen, 
cloaths,” .. n 
TVU/MBLER (S.) a particular ſort of hunting- 
dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 
times before he attacks, or falls on his 
3 alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of 
agility and dexterity with his body, © 
TU/MBLING (S.) falling, rolling, &e, alſo 
ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of bo- 
dy, by leaping or throwing one's ſelf heels 
over head, &c. | | 
TU/MBREL (S.) a dirt-cart, dung- cart, &c. 
alſo a ducking- ſtool, uſed as a puniſhment 
for ſcolding women. > 2536.1 
TU'MEFY (V.) to ſwell, or be raifed much 
in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned” by a fall, 
blow, ſtrain, &c. C $963 
TU'MID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, &. _ 
TU'MOUR (S.) a riſing or ſwelling in any 
part or member, occaſioned by the humours 
| ſettling, or being ſtagnated there, by means 
of a blow, fall, &c. . 
TU'MULT (S.) à publick riot, or diſerderly 
noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 
burly, mutiny, or uproar, 
TUMULTUA*RINESS or TUMU'/LTU- 
OUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is in a confuſion, diforder, ups 
roath &c. | . 
TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine 
and other liquors in, containing 2 52 gallons; 
allo the integer of weight, from whence all 
other ſubdivifions are made, containing 20 
hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, cr 2240 
pounds, at the king's beam; but at Cheſter, 
and ſome other places, in particular com- 
modities, though the pound is the fame, yer 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con- 
ſequently the tun 2400 pounds, k 
TUN (V.) to put up liquor or drink, after it 
has ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 
TU'NABLE (A.) muſical, harmomous ; alſo 
any thing that may be rectified, improved, 
or made more exactly in tune. 


TUN-BE'LLIED (A.) having a great or big 


TUNBRIDGE (S.) in Kent, or The Town of 
Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Medevdy 
here parts itſelf into five ſmaller ftreams, over 
which there are as many ftone bridges ; the 
town itſelf, which conſiſis of ſtreets ill paves, 
and ordinary houſes, is- built upon the little 
river Tun, which empties itſelf into the Med- 
way; the market is weekly on Friday; what 
renders it famous, is the medicinal wells, a- 
bout five miles from the town, called Spell. 
burfi-Wells, but eommonly called Tunbridge- 
Wells, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 
.'pleafure ; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, the other Mount E- 
ere alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe; the 
ouſes here are finely ornamented with good 


| gardens ; the waters work by perſpiration and 
E urine; 


1 


TR 


urine 3 here all manner of games and diver- 
| s are carried on, with all the politeneſs 
imaginable ; diſtant from London 20 com- 


puted, and 30 meaſured. miles, 


TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac-|- 
.. cording to the rules of muſick, and variouſly] 
denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 
ſigned for, or may be applied to, as a] 
minuet, jig, hornpipe, &c. alſo a leſſon for 


forme particular inſtrument only. | 
TUNE (V.) to ſcrew up the firings, or re- 
gulate the pipes of muſical inftruments in 
ſuch a manner, that every note ſhall have 


its true and exact harmonical proportion of 


tone to one another; alſo to ſet things in 
order, to reduce a perſon to a good diſpoſi- 
tion or temper of mind. eee 
To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 
immuſical proportion of ſound ; alſo to be 
angry, out of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 
TUNIC {S.) a long gown or coat without 
Neeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as 
of a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in 
Anatomy, is a ſmall thin coat, or skin, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 
TUNTCULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many skins, coats, or membranes, as an 
onion, &c. al 2 
TUNNEL (S.) an inſtrument by ſome called 
+. a. funnel, to convey liquor out of one veſſel 
into another; alſo the tube of a chimney to 
convey off the ſmoke, 
TU (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock. 
TU/PPING (S.) the act of generation between 
a ram and an ewe. 1 1 
TU/RBANT (S.) a fort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Turks, Ic. made of 
ine linen wreathed about their heads. 
TU'RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, diſ 
quieted, diſturbed, &c. - 4 
TU'RBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterous, un- 
ruly, ungovernable, unappeaſeable, &c. 
TU'RBULENTNESS or TU!RBULENCY 
(S.) troubleſomeneſs, boifterouſneſs, noifi- 
neſs, ungovernableneſs, &c. 


. 2 


TVU'RCISM (S.) the religious principles or] 


opinions of the-7urks. 

TURF (S.) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby ground, 
cut off mcuntains, &c. for firing. 

. TU'RGID (A.) ſwoln, pufjed up, or grown 
bi 


1s | 
TURK (S.) a native of that part of A4/a 
called Turkey. 
TU'RKEY (S.) a fine, large, eatable bird or 
fowl ; alſo the name of a very large king- 


dom. ä 

TU'REEY-POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 
turkey. | 

TU'/RKISH (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Turks. | 
-  TU*'RLUPINS (S.) a fect of hereticks that in 
the 24th century maintained, that when a 
man was come to a certain degree of per- 
fection, he was then no longer under re- 


te dil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, 
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6d, that God was to be 2pplied to 
mental prayer. They practiſed the 80 
obſcene matters in publick, and went naked 
both men and women, and yet to recom 
mend themſelves, they pretended 10 * 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and de. 
you. They called themſelves 
nity of the poor; Daupbiny and & 

the principal places they wee be e 
by a ſevere puniſhment they were alſo quick. 


% ly extirpated. 
URMOTL (V.) to ſlave or drudge 
to buſt le, — ſtir, &c. 1 
TU RMOIL or TURMOILING (S.) k. 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, endeavour. 
ing ſtrenuouſly, &c. 
TURN (V.) to form or make curious toy 
&c. in a lathe; alſo to change ſides, or put 
tht outmoſt now, that was inmoſt before 
Sc. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or re. 
ligion, and eſpouſe another ; alſo to wind 
or twiſt any thing round. 
TURN (S.) a certain determined walk, courſe 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
that any thing is done in, 
TU'RN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 
one that changes his religion or party, eſpe- 
cCially for the view or fake of profit or ad. 
. vantage, 
TURNER (S.) an artificer that turns or make; 
i bowls for greens, and many other curioſities 
- with a lathe, in wood or metal, 
TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
. both to man and beaſt, eſpecially for feeding 
.* ſheep. | 
TURNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road h 
publick authority, to oblige every carriage ot 
horſe paſſenger to pay a certain ſum towards 
the mending or kecving the roads in repeit; 
alſo in a Garrifen, c. it is a piece of timber 
12 or 14. foot long, cut in a ſexangular form, 
and every fide bored full of holes about an 
inch diameter at proper diſtances, through 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed 
with iron, and well faſtened, are' put, 6 
that the enemy cannot eaſily get by ct 
through; theſe are commonly put in 2 
breach, the entrance of a camp, &c. 
TU-RPENTINE (S.) a fort of clear, refinow 
gum, diſtilling out of the fir- tree and others j 
it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, and J- 
xetian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, being 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glals co- 
lour, inclining to a sky colour, uſed as a bal- 
fam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occaſioning tit 
urine to. fmell like violets; boiled in water 
decomes ſolid, and being fo prepared, % 
made into pills, and given in venereal 5 
cuſs tumours, and to ſtrengthen the nervs. 
TU'RPITUDE (S.) filthineſs, uncleanne, 
baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 158 
TU'RRET (S.) a ſmall room, or little 
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ſtraint, but had a perfect exemption . 


the commands of the divine law, and affirm-| 
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NLE or TU'RTUR (S.) 2 clean bird, 
Ja 3 in the ſeriptures, and which, 
was ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the| 


and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 

N — of th pigeon or dove kind, 

emarkable fof its kind diſpoſitions and celi- 

bacy, never chuſing to conſort with another 

after the death of her firſt mate; alſo the 

name of a fiſh, called a ſea-tortoiſe. 

11//SCAN ORDER (S. in Architefture, is the 
oarſeſt and leaſt artifitial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 
principally intended; without regard to or- 
nament or beauty: | 

TUSH (Part.) an expreflion whereby we ex- 
preſs our contempt or diſlike of any thing or 

„„ N 

1 or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore-teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 
corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. 8 . 

TUSTLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtri- 

ving, &c. f | 

UTBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 
longing to it in Steffordfoire ; the town 1s 
but ſmall, and has a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 100 compu- 
ted, and 120 meaſured miles. 

TUTELAGE (S.) the guardiamſhip, protec- 
tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c. * 

TUTELAR or TU'TELARY (A.) any per- 
ſon that performs the office of a guardian 

or protector. | 

TUTOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or in- 
ſtructor in any art or ſcience. | 

TUTORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 

inſtructs. 0 . : | 

TUTTY (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy ſoil of 
braſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces 
or melting-houſes, &c. and in Much, ſig- 
nifies that thoſe compoſitions that employ 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 

| then move all together. 

TU'XFORD (S.) in Notting ire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in the Clays, from the 
miry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
but a ſmall, indifferent town, but bas a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 

TWAIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, as 
a man and his wife, &C. | 

TWANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 

2 whip, or of the fixing of a muſical inftru- 


ment, 


TWANG (S.) ſometimes means the found of 


a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled rude- 

ly; and ſ.metimes the ſcent or taſte of a; 

thing that ſtinks, &cs ' 2 N 
TWA'TTLE (V.) to talk or prate much or 


Jewiſh diſpenſation z this is a bird of paſſage, |. 


a 
TWEE/DLE { Vol a mock. word, ſignifying. to 
n a muſical inſtrument, 


y 
'TWEE/ZERS (S.) a curious fort of toy in the 


nature of a pair of ſciflars or nippers. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY-. or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church feſtival called alſo the Epi- 
FShany, or maniteſtation of Chriſt to the 
. Gentiles; which is celebrated the 6th day of 
anuary, or 12 days after Chriſt's nativity. 
TWIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch ; 
alſo a deſcendant or child. 4 
T WIG (V.) to catch birds with bird - lime laid 
on ſmall twigs; to be too cunning for a 
perſon, &c. hey 
TWFLIGHT (S.) that imperfect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, 
during the time of his being lets than 18 de- 
grees below the horizon. 
TWINE (V.) to cleaye to, or wrap round any 
thing, &c. TOW. 
TWINE (S.) a particular fort of ſmall pack- 
thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth. 8 
TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. | 
TWINGING (S.) griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very ſharp pains, 
TWLNXKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c. 
TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 
one birth, . 55 
TWIRLING (S.) cauſing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly. N re 
TWIST (S.) the inſde or flat part of a man's 
thigbs, upon which a good horfeman ſits or 
reſts on horſeback ; alſo a ſort of manufac- 
ture uſed by the taylors. l IF 
TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 
One, — 7 * 
TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell dr 
upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. 
TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtily 5 
alſo to pinch, &c, | | 
TWITTER (V.) to Jaugh, or giggle wan- 
tonly, fooliſhly, or fallily. _ 

TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt; alſs 
to obligate a perſon. | : 
'TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard- reſiſting tu- 

' mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſweln with animal ſpirits, and 
hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 

which obſtructs the paſlage. | 
TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething 3 and in Divinity, 
means the fign, ſymbol, or ſignifier of ſome- 
thing abſent, or yet to come. 
'TY'PHON . (S.) an Egyptian deity, from 
whence came all manner of evils or plagues, 
TY/PICAL (A.) ſomething relating or be- 
longing to a figure or type. PINE 


. % # 


” 
» 


idly, CL 
TWEAG (S.) vexation, trouble, frexti - 


ty, &ci x 


TYPO'GRAPHER (S.) one that makes or 


uſes letters or types mu 
founder, printer, &c. 
TYPO'GRAPHY (S.) the 


Y 


_ uſing letters, eſpecially in printing. 


TYRA'NNICAL (A.) cruel, barbarous, ab- 


ſolute, without law, reſtraint, or controul, 
ud, haughty, imperious, &c. 


Pro | , 
TY-RANNISE or TY'RANNIZE (v.) to 


exerciſe a lawleſs, cruel, or unjuſt power or 
authority over any body. 
TY*'RANNY (S.) a government . by 
an unlawful magꝑiſtrate; alſo in a cruel, un- 
juſt, or unmerciful manner by a lawful 
one, &c, 
T 


Y*RANT (S.) at firſt was uſed for the king, 
or fupream magiſtrate ; but when they be- 
gan to uſe their power without limitation, 


or regard to juſtice, &c. it was appropria- | 


ted to mean a wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or il- 

legal magiſtrate, and in that- ſenſe is now 
always uſed, 
TY*RO (S.) a novice, or beginner in the 
- ftudy or practice of any art or ſcience, - 


. 


$ ſometimes a vowel, and ſometimes a con- 
ſonant; a vowel when ſounded alone, as 
in union, Sc. and a conſonant when it comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, as 
in valae, wal, vow, wulgar, &c. In the 
Roman Notation, it ſtands for five, or 5; 
thus, v, for 5OOO, &c, WARS, 
VA'CANCY (S.) a ſpace void of matter, or 
x place or office not ſupplied with a proper 
perſon to execute it, 55 WA 
'CANT 65 empty, void, at leiſure, &c. 


* 


Wicare V.) to make void, empty, or an- 
nul any order heretofore given, &c. | 
VACA*'TION (S.) a ceafing from labour, a 


time of pleaſure or refreſhment ; and in Law, | 


means the ſpace of time between the end of 
one term and the beginning of another. 
VWFACUITY or VA'CUUM (S.) an interftice, 
er void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 
VACU*NA (S.) among the old Romans, was 
the labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked 
- © as propitious to thoſe who ſought their eaſe, 
or quiet; they celebrated her feaſts in winter, 
that they might reſt after their harveſt. | 
VA*®GABOND (S.) a rover or wanderer about 
© from place to place, having no ſettled or de- 
- termined habitation ; and in the ſenſe of the 
Law, a rogue and a-wvagabord is the ſame 
thing, for he that goes about in a loitering, 
idle manner, without having any known or 
' viſible way of living, whether he beg or not, 
is deemed a wagabond. ST, 
VAGARY (S.) a whimfical or merry prank, 
an odd humour, fancy, or ſportive action. 
VA'GITANT (S.) a certain god whom the 


Pagans imagined to preſide over the firſt] 


| 


words which children pronounced ; this god 


FIC. = making or 


ch, ſuch as a letter- 


þ 


VAL 


VA'GRANT (S.) an idle, firollins 1.4 1 
VAORANT (San, fn ger 
maintaining himſelf. 5 r | 
VA'GRANT (A.) idle, wanderi | 
| rambling, wh wry roving —— ham, _ 
VA'GRANTNESS or VA'GRANCY G tuntel 
| Rate or condition of a trolling, idle, 5 . ſe. & 
life, cc. e 1 ws 
VAGUE. (A.) wandering, roving about, 4 w 8 
random, or looſe, without any ſettled on | ek | 
or regularity, | 10 - K 
VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment ul NALETU 
| throw over a man or woman, to preven ly, in a 
their being ſeen; alſo any thing that hide 188 
or obſcures another. ſolute, d 
VAIL (.) to cover, hide, ſecrete, or o ALID 
ſcure any thing. - | mighty 
To Vail the Bonnet, to pull off the hat, u ALDI. 
ſalute or compliment a perſon; and at 5 wer, 
to ſtrike ſail in token of ſubmiſſon. LEV 
VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or advantages nt bottom 
- ſervants receive from viſitors, or gifts or l. 4/L0U] 
lowances made to them by their maten q nefs, ref 
RG ſuch as the old cloaths thit ue 4/LOU] 
r | olute 
VAIN (A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, emph, — 
fooliſn, of no value, to no purpoſe, &c. efteemec 
VAIN-GLO'RIOUS (A.) bragging, boaſting, WA tant, w. 
vaunting, &. r ALUA” 
VAIN-GLO'RY or VAIN-GLO/RIOUS. or value 
NESS (S.) over-rating or valuirg one's fe A'LUE 
for imaginary perfections, defirous of mi-W or defer 
king a great ſhew beyond a perſon's ſtation or (et a pri 
ability, &c, . 8 ALVE 
VAINNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, focliſ- WM craulick 
neſs, unprofitableneſs, xc. monly 1 
'VALE or VA'LLEY (S.) a low, hollow Wi clacks, 
| fpace between circumſcribing mountains; more f. 
alſo a gutter over the ſleepers in the rof of WY more cl 
a building, 9 ED. tomy, ſc 
VA'LENCES or VA'LLENS (S.) thoſe ſhort WW branes i 
ornamental borders or curtains made to put WWF and ſhu 
at the top of window or bed curtains, w as occa 
cover the ri loops, and rods. - riouſly \ 
VA'LENTINES.-(S.) perſons choſe on the ſome b 
.. Iqth of February to be the mate, lover, er lunares, 
gallant. for the year following, a ceremony I letter f 
ſtill retained among the younger fort of un- found i 
married people. | lacteal 
VALENTI/NIANs (S. ) a ſect of enthuſiaſticks, WF whoſe | 
; who followed the opinions of one Valentin, i liquors 
a prieſt, who upon his being difappointed of BF came; 
a biſhoprick forſook the Chriſtian faith, an0VAMP ( 
publiſhed that there were 30 gods and fol 
deſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called ons vp, cle. 
or Ages, and taught that our Saviour, ike HAN or 
another Pandora, ſprang from their cone an arm 
ſpondence, and affirmed that he paſſed thro the ene 
> the Virgin Mary with a body he brought out BF moſt pe 
of heaven, as thro' a pipe or conduit, and ums. 
- that all men ſhould: not riſe again: He all A'NDA 
publiſhed a goſpel and pſalms; to theſe a5 people, 
:2 followers added ſeveral other errors, declaring WW | Stoedel 
there was no obligation to ſuffer martyrdom j tion, o 
"ie declared againſt baptiſm, 1 5 ing dey 
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VAN 


themſelves in licentiouſneſs. 
| ww (S.) a waiting man, or ſervant tha 
attends his maſter in the bed-chamber, &c.. 
and in Har ſemanſbip, is a ſtick that has a 
blunted point of iron to prick a leaping! 
ſe &c. a ö l . 
ALETU DINA'RIAN or VALETU DINA- 
RY (S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, or 
fekly fate or condition of bodily health ; 
alſo an hoſpital for fick people. TI 
ALK TU DIN AR (A.) weak, crazy, ſick- 
ly, in a languiſhing or bad ſtate of health. 
LIAN T (A.) ſtout, bold, courageous, re- 
ſolute, daring. e © 74 
ALI (A.) authentick, ſtrong, powerful, 
mighty, undeniable, &c, *  _ ; 
YALIDITY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
power, authentickneſs, &c. 15 
VALLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 
1/LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c. 
LOoUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 
reſolute,” undaunted, ccc. 35 
A'LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be 
efeemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, cc. . 
ALUA'TION (S.) the ſetting a price, worth, 
or value upon any thing. 
A'LUE (V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving ; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing. / | 
ALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a tube in hy- 
fraulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 
monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 
clacks, opening only one way, which the 
more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſnuts the aperture; in Ana- 
tm, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem- 
branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
and ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as occaſion requires, and theſe are alſo va- 
riouſly denominated from their configuration, 
lome being called ſigmoides, others, ſemi- 
lunares, &c. from their ſimilarity to the 
letter figma, a half moon, &c. they are 
found in the veins, arteries, lymphatick, and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
liquors from returning the ſame way they 
came ; they are alſo found in the inteſtines. 
AMP (S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe. 
AMP (V.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
up, clean, or adorn any thing.. Yo EF ds 
AN or VAANGUARD-(S.) the firſt line of 
an army drawn up in battalia, which - gives 
the enemy the firſt charge; the firſt or fore- 
moſt part of any body or bodies of men in 
MINT. . D ot 0%; 
A'NDALS (S.) a wild, barbarous, and fierce 


* 


people, inhabiting the northern parts of 


| Sedeland, but leaving their native habita- 
non, over- run a great-part of Europe, mak- 
ing devaſtation here · ever they came. 


Aiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all 5 


| VANI'LOQUENCE (s.) fooliſh prating, idle 


VAR. 

) a plate of iron, &c. ſo nicely. hung 
upon a fahle as to be eaßly turned about 
by eve F of wind, in order to let people 
ſee which way the wind blows; alſo a 
moving fight ſet upon a mathematical in. 
ſtrument to ſlide backwards and forwards as 


--occaſion require. Fs 

VANTLLA (S.) a ſmall pleaſant ſeed ground 

to powder, and mixed with the cocoa-nut in 
the making of chocolate, to give it an agree- 
able flavour. ; FATS e 


talking, &c. 


raculouſly ; alſo to go out of ſight haſtily, 
or to come to nothing. b 
VA'NTTV (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes ſigni- 
fies that which is oppoſite to truth or reali- 
ty ; ſometimes pride or vain-glory; ſome- 


emptineſs, | 2 
VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 
come, maſter; or. bring under. £ 
VA'NQUISHER (S.) a conqueror, victor, 
ſubduer, or overcomer. „ +: ee 
VA*PID (A.) palled, deadened, or grown 
flat, as liquor that ſtands in a veſſel unſtop- 
ped, &c. | 1 : 
VA'PQRARY (S.) a bagnio, ſtove, or hot 
houſe ; alſo a decoction of herbs for a ſick 
. perſon to fit over while hot, that the ſteam 
rhay get into his body, &c, „ 
VAPORA'TION (S.) a ſteaming or jiſſuing 
forth of ſmoke or damp vapours. 
ſteams or vapours. | 
VA'POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 
huff, ſwagger, &c. XN 
VA*POURING (S.) hectoring, boaſting, 
bragging, huffing, ſwaggering, &. 


|VA'POURS (S.) ſteams or watry: particles 


thrown off from humid bodies, by. means 


diſtemper vulgarly called the hypo. fs 

VA'RIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, liab 

or apt to alter or change, unſettled, irreio- 
lute, undetermined, &c. | 750 

VA RIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 


pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. > ' ; ; 


[VARIATION (s.) a change or alteration 


alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from thoſe 
of the world. + Edie 7 
VARIEGATE (V.) to diverſify, change, or 


VARIEGATED-(A.): ſpeckled, ſpotted, 


ſtreaked, or diverſified with ſeveral colours. 
VARIEGA'TION-(S.) among the Floriſte, 
is the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 
flowers to have divers colours. 5 


VARIETY -(S.) many forts, or differen 


* „ „ 


changes. 


VANISH (V.) to difappear ſuddenly, or mi- 


times lying, and ſometimes mere nothing or 


VAPORIFEROUS (A.) producing or cauſing 


of the natural heat of the ſun, or artificial 
heat of fires, &c, and in Phyſick, means a 


of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or diſ- .. 


alter; alſo to make things of divers colours. 


VARIOUS 


VARIOUS. (A.) different, frequen chany-] 

- ing, un „ Bec; 8 | 

VA'RLET (S.) in the old LaWfSerſe, was a 
yeoman, or yeoman's ſervant ; but now it 

y means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 

- diſhoneſt fellow. 

VA*RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of gums, 
ſpirit of wine, dc. to paint over any fort of 
joinery, pictures, &c. to make them look 
gloſly and beautiful to the eye. 

VA'RNISH (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing o 
to the beſt advantage with actual varriſp, 
or by commending, praifing, &c. 

VARY (V.) to change, alter, diverſify, or 
make any thing different to what it was 
before. . 

VASE (S.) ameng the Floriſts, is the cup of 
any flower formed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 
the round bulk or ball in the middle of a' 
church candleſtick or branch; in Arebitec- 
ture, it is an urn or pot put on the tops of 
cornices, pedeſtals, &c. repreſenting ſach 
veſſels as the ancients uſed in their ſacrifices, 
burial of the dead, &c. alſd a ſort of orna - 
mental leaden flower-pots. 

VA'SSAL (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another, 

VA'SSALAGE (S.) the ftate of ſlavery or 
bondage to another; alſo the condition of 
any poor perſon that is obliged to do any 
fort of mean work for a livelihood. 

VAST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 
in number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c. 
VAT (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in btewing, 

or for keeping liquors in ſtore. 

VAUDOIT'S (S.) poor men, a name given to 
the followers of Peter Vaud or Valdo, a rich 
merchant of IL yon 


1 


in France about 1160, 
who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a 
feaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 

. diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
ditation, and the ftudy of the ſcriptures ; by 
which means, having found out ſeveral er- 
rors in the church of Rome, he communicated 
his diſcoveries to his friends, and -the poor, 
whom he conftantly relieved bountifully ; 
upon which the (clergy excommunicated 
him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, 
which occafioned both him and them to fly 
into the of Piedmont, where they 
found ſome ancient Chriſtians called alſo 

- Paudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyonnors as 


were capable of preaching, who ſpread them- 


ſelves into aly, France, and — . 
VAULT (S.) any hollow ſpace or building eo- 
vered over, or encloſed with an arched roof, 
whether below the common ſurface of the 
earth, as are cellars or ftore-houſes for wine, 
.&c. or the bodies of churches or other large 


buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 


thaſe imall rooms or buildings erected in 
church- yards, or other burying- grounds, for 
© the uſe of a private family, &c, and fome- 


VE H 

VAULT (V.) to cover an 
building over with an arched roof; alſo tr 
leap or jump over any high place by thi 
ſtrength of one hand, and the agility of 


hollow plate o 


man's body ; and in Farriery, the forgi 
horſe's ſhoe hollow, for 3 who have lf 
and round ſoles above their hoofs, to keen 
it from hearing upon the fole, is Called the 
vaulting the ſhoe. | 

VAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt, ftump, crack 
vapour, make a noiſe, buſtle, ſtir, &c, 

VA*'YVODE (S.) a tributary prince, or chief 
ruler in Yalachia, Moldavia, and Tranfiboa 
nia, ſubject to the Grand Seignior, 

U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, copi 
ous, extenſive, fertile, &c, 

UBVETY (S.) the preſence of a being in ſome 
determined place, or part of ſpace, | 

U'BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, or 
any and every where, without any certain 
ſettled abode, 

UBIQUIT A'RIANS (S.) ſuch Chriſtians ag 
affirm Chriſt's na body to be every 
where preſent, 

UBI'QUITARINESS or UBI'QUITY (S.) 
quality or property whereby any perſon or 

thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettled. 
. neſs, or living or reſiding in no particular o 
fixed place. | 

U'DDER (S.) in a Co, &c, is what a breaſt 
is in a woman, containing the milk to feet 
their young, &c. | 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf. 

VE'CTIS (S.) in Mechanicks, is a leaver ſup 

to be an inflexible right line without 
ny weight, and is accounted the firſt o 
the ſix powers, Fo 

VE'DETTE (S.) in an 2 is a centinel or 
horſe-back ſet to watch the motions of thi 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 

VEER (V.) in the Sea age, is to let on 
more cordage ; alſo applied to the wind 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often in 
little time; alſo to croſs or traverſe the ſea 

in order to make way when the wind 18 . 
direct. 

VE'GETABLES (S.) all forts of frults, herbs 
flowers, &c. that grow and encreaſe by he: 
and . moiſture, but have not life and ſenſi 
tion like animals. a 

VEOETATE (V.) to enliven, quicken, 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c. | 

VEGETA*TION (s.) the natural growing 

enereaſing of plants, trees, flowers, &c. 

VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or quali 
of any thing by which it grows, encreaſe 
or receives nouriſhment. 

VE'HEMENCE, VE'HEMENCY, or VE 

HEMENTNESS (S.) earneſtneſs, ferven 

vigorouſneſs, eagerneſs, warmth or paſſ 

nateneſs of diſpoſition, c. 

VE'HEMENT (A.) fervent, eager, #2 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c. f 

'VE'HICLE (S.) a common name to any thin 


times to the neceſſary-houſe, or privy, in 7 


| — private houſe. 


that ſerves, or is uſed in conveying or cir 


VEN 
ine perſons or things from one place to an- 
ather, as a coach, water-pipe, &c, and in 
Phyfick, any thing that the ingredients are 
put into, as wine, liquorice, ſugar, 8c, to 
render the compoſition more palatable to the 
tient. | . 

INS (S.) in a human Body, are thoſe pipes 
or canals through which the blood paſſes ; 
and in Mining, it is ſuch ribs or ſtreaks of 
the rock, &c. that is full of, or ſtrongly 
impregnated with ore or mineral, 


5 


. err (A.) mixed with; or full of veins: 
| OU RS (S.) in Law, are ſurveyors ſent 
by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
Ds copi order the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
4 the ſeveral ere EVIL JUPITER 
| VETU/PITER, or BAD or 
So ir a god adored by the old Romans for fear 
| there, o be ſhould do them a prejudice, and not out 
ny certain of <xpeRtation of receiving any benefit or 
| advantage from him; his ſtatue reſembled a 
\riffiens 2 young man holding arrows in his hand ready 
) to ſhoot, | | 
2 VELLAM or VE'LLUM (S.) a curious ſort 
TY (S.) of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 
; perſon 0 => yon: and commonly made 
| of calf-skin, | 
_— VELLICA'TION (S.) a ſudden pull, or 
twitch 3 and in Sed is a convulſive mo- 
hat a breaſti tion in the fibres o muſcles. 
ilk to fee LO CTT V (S.) the degree of ſwiftneſs that 
my thing moves with. | 
VELVET (S.) a curious and rich ſilk manu- 
leaver ſup facture in the weaving trade, that, by means 
ine without of a fize-ftick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
the firſt of in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
"Sha look, and agreeable touch, 
centinel au VENAL (A.) ſordid, mean, baſe, a mind or 
tions of th diſpoſition that may be turned any way for 
profit and advantage. e 
is to let oof ND (V.) to ſell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 
) the win of, put up, or ſet to ſale, | 
often in MVEINDEE' (S.) in Law, is the perſon to 
erſe the al whom any thing is ſold, | 
wind is nol VENDER or VE'NDOR (S.) one that ſells, 
"WH puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a va- 
fruits, herbs hable confideration.- 
reaſe by bei VENDIBLE (A.) faleable, fit, or proper to 
e and ſen de fold, a marketable commodity. 
VENEE'RING (S.) the art of laying thin 
quicken, ices of walnut-tree, or other ſcarce and| 
18 5 curious wood upon a bed of glue to make 
A growing common wood look as if it was all of the 
ers, &c. finer ſort. a 


VENENIFICAL or VENENTFICK (A. 
poiſonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c. 


" VENERABLH (A.) reverend, worſhipful, 
V, or VE that deſerves #eem, honour, regard, &c. 

fs, fervenc)l®NERABLENESS (S.) the quality that 
th or paſo commands eſteem, or that perſon or thing 


to be given or paid, 


to which or whom reverence or reſpect ought 


VEN 
or of honouring, valuing, eſteeming, &c, 
VENE'RE Af or VENE'REOUS (A.) luſtful, 
eee e belonging to venery or copu- 
ation. 
'VENE'REALNESS or VENE'REOUSNESS 
(S.) luſtfulneſs, leacherouſneſs ; alſo the gon- 
dition of a perſon infected with the foul diſ 
eaſe, vulgarly called the pox, | 
VE'NERY (S.) luſtfulneſs, leachery 5 alſo the 
act of coition or copulation ; alſo the art or 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a foreſt, 
&c, of which there are five ſorts, 72. the 
hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 
VE'NGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, pu- 
niſhment. | 
VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
may be excuſed or forgiven, 
VE'NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, &c. 
that are beaſts of chace. 
'VE'NOM (S.) a quality that the juices of ſome 
creatures and plants are endowed with, that 
is hurtful and deſtructive to others, and 
commonly called poiſon. | F 
VE'NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, poi- 
ſonous; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &c. 
,V E'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 
tred, &c, | 
VENT or VE'NT-HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 
made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of an 


a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 
ball; alſo the cover of a wind furnace, &. 
VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boring 
a ſmall hole in it ; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 
known, or declare abroad; alſo to crack 
large plates of glaſs in the working. 
VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
 colleQ or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 
VENTO'SE (A.) windy ; alſo bragging, boaſt- 

ing, vapouring, 
VE'NTRICLE. (S.) the ſtomach, or that 
membranous bowel in the abdomen, under 
the diaphragm, between the liver and the 
ſpleen ; it has two orifices, that on the right 
hand called the pylorus, or janitor, whereat 
the meat is ſent out into the guts ;- another 
at the left hand, at which the meat enters; 
its office is to eoncoct or ferment the food; 
there are four ventricles belonging: 
brain, and two to the heart. 


. wardly, or as it were out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander-by it ſeems as if 
it were ſpoken at a great diſtance off; alſo 
a pretended witch or ſorcerer, hO pretended 
to give anſwers by inſpiration of ſome ſpirit 
who ſpoke out of their belly. ES 
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ger, 7 VE NTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, or 

1 VENERATE (V.) to henovr, eſteem, wor- to danger, as to ſend goods to ſea, ko put 
e to any thin ip, reverence, Se. | money in a lottery, &. 385 2 
ying or C3 TENERA-TION (S.) the act of-aCoration, | VE'NTURE (S.) a ſam of money or uuneit y 


commodity ; and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 


to the 
4+ BET 


VENTRI'LOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 


” 


* 
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VER 
of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any 
hazard. | ” | 


VE'NTUROUS or VE'NTURESOME (A.) 


daring, bold, courageous ; alſo fooliſh, har- VE'RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common green 


dy, raſh, inconfiderate, &c. 
VE'NTUROUSNESSor VE'NTURESOME 
NESS (S.) daringneſs, boldneſs. 
VENUS. (S.) the goddeſs of love, or rather 
laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, 
and idolatrous Iſraelites 3 ſhe was adored un- 
der ſeveral appellations, the Egyptians called 
her Nepbtis, the Afjyrians Militta, the Ara- 
bians Alitta, the Perſians Mitra, the Babyloni- 
rs Tanais, the Sicilians Erycina, the Greeks 
Apbrodite, and the 1ſraelites Aflarte, Abbta- 
roth, or Avarab; the dove was conſecrated 
to this falſe deity. The poets relate abun- 
dance of ſtrange romances about her, and 
ſay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi- 
geons 3 among the Aftronomers, the is the 
brighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 
reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth, 
excepting Mercury, as appears by her havin 
a parallax of a three es — 
the Afrologers, the is a feminine planet, and 
reckoned the leſler infortune; among the 


Cbymiſts, copper is called by this name, and | 
characteri 


; ized, ; in Heraldry, it is the 
green colt ur in the coat-armour of kings and 
ſovereign princes. 
VERA'CITY (S.) ſincerity, honeſty, truth. 
VERB (S.) is ſuch a word or part of ſpeech 


whereby ſomething is affirmed to be done | 


to or by himſelf, or another; it alſo ex- 
preſſes the exiftence or being of any thing. 
VE'RBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
_ taining bo, or derived from a verb, as adjec- 
tives; allo a contract or agreement made by 
word of mouth, and not wrote down. 
VE'RBALIZE V.) to make uſe of many 
words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe, 


VERBA'TIM (A.) exact, word by word, c. 


the ſelf - ſame words repeated over, that were 
wrote or ſpoke by another. 


VE'RBERATE (V.) to beat, threſh, ſtrike, &c. | 


VERBERA'TION (S.) a beating or ſtriking. 


VERBOY'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of | 


ſpeech, &c. 


VE'RDANT (A.) green of colour, as the 


graſs, leaves of trees, &c, * 
VERDANTNESS (S.) thequality of any thing 
that exhibits a brisk, lively, green colour. 
VERDEGREASE (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- 
 . thered by laying plates of copper, &c. in beds, 
covered with the hucks of preſſed grapes; 
alſo a magiſtery of common verdegreaſe 
diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then cry- 
Nalliz'd in a cool place; it is the fineſt] 
graſs colour, when well ground, and 
perfectly purified from droſs and filth, that 
can be uſed in painting, 


VE/RDERER (S.) a forefter, or officer, whoſe 


VER 
VE'RDICT (S.) the reſolution of a jury upon 


their hearing a cauſe, and confidering 
matter well, 5 oy 


colour uſed in painting, | 
VERDOUR or VERDURRE (s.) the live! 
greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, &c. / 
VERECU/NDITYorVERECU/NDNESS (S.) 
bathfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty, &c. 
VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent of 
the power of a court of law, &c. alk 3 
wand, rod, mace, or other enfign of au- 
thority; in Gardening, it is the edge ct 
t border of erres, &c, | 
VE'RGER (S.) an officer that goes before 
lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, with 
a white wand or ſilver tick. in his hand, to 
make room for them to come along, and to 
give notice to the people to make way, 
VERIFY (V.) to prove true, or make good; 
and in Law, ſignifies to record edicts, or 
decrees in parliament. | 
VERI'LOQUENT or VERILO'QUIOUS 
(A.) ſpeaking, or ſaying the truth, 
VE'RILY (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, &c, 
VERISTMILAR (A.) likely, probable, that 
carries the a e of truth, &c. 
VERISIMILITY or VERISIMILITUDE 
(S.) probability, likelihood, &c. 
VERITY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, 
. &c, | 
VER JUICE (S.) the juice of unripe lemons, 
ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. 
'VERMICE'LLI (S.) an Italian ſoop of a very 
provocative nature to venery, 
VERMI'CULAR (A.) like to or reſembling 
of worms in nature and ſhape. 
VERMICULA/TION. (A.) in Phyfich, is the 
pain or griping in the guts; alſo the breeding 
of worms in plants, &c. 6 
VERMICULO'SE (A.) wormy, full of, or 
plagued with worms. 
VERMIFUGOUS (A.) of a nature contrary 
to, or expelling of worms. 
VERMLLION (S.) a curious red, fine pow- 
der uſed by the painters ; that uſed by the 
ancients was found upon the tops of inac- 
ceſſible rocks, which was ftones that they 
ſhot down with arrows; there was alſo 
an artificial ſort made of red ſand ; that 
now uſed is an artificial cinnabar, which 
has long been levigated upon a porphyry 
ſtone, and ſo reduced to an impalpable 
powder; the women uſed it to paint and 
adorn themſelves with, and ſo did the 
ſtatuaries, &c. ſuch was the taſte and deli- 
cacy of the ancient Romans, that Camiliu 
triumphed daubed all over with vermilion. 
The Erbiqpians painted the ſtatues of their 
gods, and great men, daubed their whole 
bodies with it, \ 2 
VE'RMIN (S.) all forts of hurtful creatures, 
eſpecially inſects, that are an annoyance Pp 
mankind, ſuch as lige, fleas, rats, mice, 


buſineſs is to look after the vert, and take 
care it is well maintained. 17 © 
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'YERMINATE (v.) to breed worms, to be] 
tormented with the griping in the guts, &c. | ; 
VERNA/CULAR (A.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation, | 


-where a perſon was born, & c. 

VE'RNAL {A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 
- aftronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gtmini, 


wernal figns, becauſe the ſun paſſes through | 


them in the ſpring of the year. 
VERREL, VE'RRIL, or FERRIL (S.) F 


\ ſmall ring, or coat of braſs, iron, 40 that 
is put at or upon the bottoms of warning: | 


canes, working-tools, &c. to preſerve 
from ſplitting, &c. 
VERRU!CA (S.) in Surgery, that hard, kick, 


callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 


out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parte 
of the body. 

VERSABLE or VE/RSATILE: (A.) that 
en be eafily turned abour, or wound any 


VER- 'SA!CRUM- (S.) a ſolemn ficrificowhich | 
the Romans offered to their gods upon very 


important occaſions z in this ſacrifice they] 
offered every thing that was brought: forth 


during one ſpring throughout all their domi- | 


nions, except human creatures. 
VERSE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and}; 


proper cadence z and ſometimes à certain 
number of ſyllables, in a line that reads har- | 


monioufly ; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 
portion of a pſalm, or chapter” of the Bible, 


into which latter ages have divided it, for the | 


more eaſy finding out any particular ſentence 
or paſſage contained in it, 
VERSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, ſkilled,. or 


&c. 
VERSICLE (S. ) a ſhort or fnaltiveiks.” \ 
VERSIFICA'TION (S.) the moe ir or 
compoſing verſes, according to the nature of 


the language in which they are made, and 


the laws of uſed therein. 

VERSIFY (V.) to compoſe or make verſes, 
to write in a poetical manner. 

VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 
+ book, &c. out of one tongue or language 


into another, to make it i to thoſe } 


who do not underſtand the original I. 
VERT (S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 


and affords green leaves ſufficient for the | 


deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber- 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a 
green colour, which in the Sg belonging 
to all perſons of the degree of nobility, is 
called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 


Venus; in Engraving, it is expreſſed by dia- 


gonal ken drawn from the dexter chief cor- 
ner to the finiſter baſe. 


VERTE'BRA (S.) in Surgery, may univerſal- | 


* ſignify any joint, or turning part of the 
but in a more particular manner thoſe 


in the W which has 36 . 7 of * 


well n with buſinels, arts, 1302 
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VES 
which are aſſigned to the neck, 14 to the 
back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the | os ſacrum, 
which in Anatom forms the third part of a 
human'ſkeleton: 
VE/RTEX (S.) the ſummit, or vppernol 
| Point of any thing; in Anatomy, the cro-ẽwR 
of the head, or thar part Where the hairs” 
divide thernſtlyes to the ſeveral fides of the 
head, is thus called; and in Aſfironomy,'It is 
"that point of the heavens which i is immedi- 
ately over the head of any perſan in wy 
place; whicHh' is alſo called the zenith ; 
> Geometry; *thatfide or point whieh is — * 
to the baſe of a figure, is called the verre; 
in Opticꝭ, it is the fame with the pole of a 
Flaſs ; and in Conick Seftions, it is that _ 
of a curve where the axis cuts it. 
E'RTICAE (A. b wu re Gag the uppermoſt 
Ir. or higheſt point. 
RTTCTTVy (S.) when! applied to a needle 
touched witlr x load-ſtone, ſignifies that qua- 
. - ly thereby impreſſed upon it, that makes it 
continually vibrate} when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the 
north and outh points of the world. 
v ER TYGINOUS (A-) ) reeling, giddy, s 


W - 


to fall, ſta 
ve 8) « a #-r that ates the 
patient in"ſuch a' manner, that the objects 


near or about him ſeem to turn round, and 
himſelf _ them, though he flands l all 
the while. 
2 or VIRTUE (S.) is Ws whole 
em of moral actions, whereby the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 
L — maintained, and men regulate their ac- 
tions by the true rules of reaſon," juſtice, and 
equity; the cancients repreſented” each by a 
goddeſs, and built temples, and offered ſa- 
crifices to them; they tepreſented Virtue un- 
der yarious forms, and in divers manners. 
VERTTUMNUS (S.) the god of Garden; 
ſiome of the pbets ac him the huſband of 
Pomona, and others call him Proteus, from 
his frequent changing his appearances z' ſome 
make him the god of trade and commerce ; 
others of mens thoughts, c. the Romans 
had ſettled feaſts in honour of him, called 
Vertumnaler, in autumn, in which they re- 
turn him thanks for the fruits of the earth. 
VERTUO'SO or VIRTUO'SO (S.) a'perion 
that is ſkilful,” and delights in curiolities ani 
improvements in philofophy, Ke. 
VE'RTUOUS or VFRTUOUS (A. inclined, 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſt, ju chaſte, 
temperate, &c. 
VERVAIN (S.) an hervMciently "6F about 
facred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
herd, pigeons graſs, or Jiho's tears,” 
VERY (Part. ) ſometimes ſignifies in truth, or 
in reality; as, the wy — ſometimes 
much, x great deal, or bundance 3 5 
great, ſmall, Oc. : 
VESVCATORY (S.) an aQual cautery, or ex- 
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Min, by acting upon, and rarifying the ſpl- 
rits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them betwixt the ſkin and the cuti- 
cula, and conſequently ſeparating them, and 
ſo raiſing bladders full of ſerous matter. 
VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar. 
VE'/SPERS (S.) in the Church of Rome, is the 
evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs. 
VE'SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 
wr tn to the latter, = evening part . 
the day z in Alronomy, a planet is ſaid to 
veſpertine, when it ſets after the fun. 
VE'SSEL (S.) any utenfil that contains liquor, 
or other things ; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 


or perſons by water from one port or nation 


to another; alſo the yeins, &c. in a human 
body, whereby the blood and other humours 
are conveyed and diſperſed vver the whole. 


body; among School-Boys, the 8th part of a | 
ſheet of clean paper; is called a vf; and in 
controverfial Divimty, thoſe perſons that are | 


ſuppoſed to be the objects of election or re- 
probation, are called veſſel; of merey or wrath. 
VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little boy, 
and commonly worn juſt before he is put iuto 


V 10 * 


VE'STRY-CLERK (S.) is commonly 
torney, who keeps the pariſh-books, —_—_ 
out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &, 

VE'STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of 
a pariſh, who having ſerved, or is now in the 

actual ſervice of pariſh offices, fits there, to 
make and examine the pariſh-books, 

VE'STURE (S.) any ſort of cloaths or raiment 
whatever; and in Lazo, is the admitting 2 

eu into the poſſeſſion or profits of land, 


VE'TCHES (S.) a particular ſort of pulſe, by 
ſome called chick-peaſe. | 
VE'TERAN (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved in 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c, 
VETE'RNUS (S.) the diſtemper commonly 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing 3 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, an 2 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongruous 
moiſt matter within the pores of the barky 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the demigration of fevers, 
VEX (V.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment; 
1 7 „ &c. | 
VEXA'TION (S.) diſturbance, trouble, affic. 
tion, torment, oppreſſion, c. 


VEST (V.) to authorize, er put a perſon into | VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces, o 


the of any thing; alſo to clothe, 
VE'/STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 

times called the mother, and : ſometimes the 

daughter of Saturn, Numa Pemulius, ſecond 


brings egg trouble, ſorrow, grief, tor- 


+ ment, horn : 
ULV (A.] diſproportioned, deformed, of 2 
ape, &c. that excites horror, deteſtation, xc. 


king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt- | VPAL or PHIV/AL (S.) a ſmall, thin, glaſ- 


ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called Valet, who 
were privileged to marry after they had 


bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put their 
juleps, &c. in. | 


drops, ju 
VVANDS (S.) all forts of victuals or food, 


ſpent 30 years in this ſervice; hut if they let |, Whether meat, bread, or fruit. | 
the fire go out, were puniſhed! with great | VIA'TICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſaries for 


- Feverity, and if they finned againſt chaſtity || 


. were buried alive; the 5th day of June the 
Romans celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, | 
which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doors, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent} 
into the temple conſecrated to her. They 
led about the town ſeveral aſſes crowned 


2 journey; and in the language of the 
church of Rome, it is the Euchariſt givea to 
dying perſons by their prieſts, 


VTBRABLE'(A.) that may be moved, ſhook, 


waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, or in 
the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pendu- 
lum of a clock. 5 


with flowers, and carrying collars made of þVI'BRATE (v.) to move, ſhake, wave, bran- 


ſeveral bits of paſte, in the form of little 
cakes ; the mills were alſo adorned with 
flowers, and ceaſed from working that day. 
The Roman dames went bare-foot to the |. 
temple of Veſta, and to the capitol. 
'VE'STIARY or VE'STRY (S.) a wom in 2 
church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral ha- 
bits of the minifters or monks, &c. are de- 
polited 3 a wardrobe, &c. | | 


VE'STIBLE (s.) in Archite@ure, is a fort of | 


anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 

before a houſe. 5 2 
VESTTOIA (S.) the mark, track, foot- ſteps, 

Et. of any perſon or thing. | F 
VESTMENTS{S:) all forts of garments. or 


clothing, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction for 


any fort of officers; whether of law, phy- 
fick, or divinity. - | : Os 


PRO | 


5 the garments, &c. are kept, 


diſh, or ſwing backwards and forwards. 
VIBRA'TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremour, 2 

waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging backwards 

and forwards of any thing ſuſpended on 2 


VICAR (S.) one appointed to perform the of- 
e or function of another; and in the pre- 
ſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parſon of 2 
pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a rector, 
where the predial tithes are impropriated; 
there are two in the empire of Germany, vir. 
the elector of Palatine and of Bavaria, thoſe 
two contending to be one, and the elector of 
Saromy, each of which have diſtinct provin- 
ces to act in and nominate to vacant bene · 
fices in the church, and in * 2 
do ꝓteſent qualified ons to the chapters 
hom and — churches and ab- 
bies; they alto receive the revenues of the 


VE'STRY (S.) a room in a-church, Gt. where{ emperor's gemeſner, and diſpoſe of them uy 


m r publick billineſs z they receive fealty and ho- | VICTO/RIOUS (A.) coriqueting, fuctekful, 
nalen mage of the vaſſals of the empire, and give] overcoming, æ r. . 
3 dhe inveſtiture of places below the principa- VFCTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
ent of lities; the king of the Romans is perpetual} nereſſaries for that purpbſe, eſpecially for 
in the vlcar general ot the empire, The five ſecu- | ſhips, armies, garriſons, & | 
re, to Jar deQtors have alſo their vicart, or deputies, VPFCTUALLER (St.) one who contracts or un- 
| to act for them the pope has alſo theſe} dertakes to provide neceſſary food, &c. for - 
uiment gelegates | 2 feet, army, Kc. alſo one that keeps an 
ting a VECARAGE (S.) the office or place where a} ale-houſe, or publick houſe, 5 g 
f land, vicar has the ſpiritual cure. VPCTUALLING Is.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 
VICE (S.) all forts of diſorderly actions, or} my, gariſon, town, family, &c; with neceſ- 
ſe, by bad practices; alſo a mvſt uſetul inſtrument} fary food, FAYE 
for all handicraft buſineffes, efpecially ſuch as VICTUALS (S.) all ſorts of wholeſome food, 
ved in uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while ir or proper catables, ES 
perform it; alfo the glaziers inſtrument with | VIDU'TTY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wi- 
\monly two wheels, whetewith they draw their tead} dowhood, $5 . ? 
uſing 2 fit for uſez alfo an appellation added to a} VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight or proſpe& of any 
, anda perſon that is ſecond or inferior in his office, thing; alſo the expetation, deſign, hope, 
a as a vice-admival, wice-chamberkain, vice- intention of ſomething farther than the pre- 
2 barky _ chancellor of an univerſity, &c. % 
poſed to VICE-GE'REN'T (S.) one who acts for, or VIEW (V.) to examine, Took over, or ſee into 
ers, under another, a deputy-king, or governor, | the ſtate or preſent condition of any petſon, 
orment; ; &c, f place, or thing. 8 
VE Ck-RO V (S.) one that governs « tributary Þ VI'GILANCY or VIV/GILANTNESS (S.) 
, afflic- kingdom, and is accountable for all his ac- carefolneſs, watchfulneſs, e. : | 
tions to another, | VIGILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer · 
uces, or 'VICE-ROY'ALTY (S.) the office, place, or vant, c. | „ 
ef, to- dienity of a deputy king, ruler, or governor | VI'GILS (S.) watehmen that guard the ſtreets, 
of a tributary kingdom. in the night; alſo faſts appointed to precede 
ed, of 4 VICINAGE or VICPNITY (S.) neighboor- | the feſtivals of the church. 5 
tion, &c, hood, nearneſs of place or habitation. FGOROUS (A.) ſtrong, lufty, briſk, ac- 
n, glaſs- VFCIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, | tive, &c. LIEN g al 
ut their lewd, &c, VTIGOUR ( Si) . 3 reſolution, briſkneſs, 
VICISSTIT UDE (s.) the ſucceeding or orderlp} activeneſt, ce. , 
or food, coming df one thing after another, VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
| VICOUNT or VFSCOUNT (S.) a title of | accouht er value, &c. 3 
ſſaries for nobility next in degree, but below an earl. |} VTLIFY (V.) to eſteem as nothing, to exo, | 
of the BI VICOU'NTESS or VISCOU'NTESS (S.) the or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a wicked, 
given to wite of a viſcount. | worthleſs perſon, „ 
VICTIMS (s.) among the Aucients, were VILLAGE (S.) a patcel of houſes or cottages 
i, ſhook, beaſts offered up to the gods, the batren crea- | built for the convenience of countty-tnen, - 


VIV 


tures to the infernal deities, and the fruitful 


ones to the celeſtial gods: To Jupiter they . 
a 


facrificed oxen, and white cocks ; to 
row, or ſheep 3 to Diana a dbe z to Ceres and 
Cybele a ſow ; to Pan a or dog; to 


lars a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 


Boat; or a black bull; to Termimũ a lamb 1 
to Xpotho a horſe; tu Minerva a mare; to 
Venus a- pigeon, or turtle; to It a gooſe '| 
to Barchut a kid, or a he- goat; to other dei- 
ties only fruit to ſome, and liquor to others, 
Ke. alſo any nation br pevple that ire perſe- 
cuted, or ſuffer, upon account of being under 
the command, or at the diſpoſal of another. 
VICTOR (S.) one that conquers, maſters, 
overcotnesz or vanquiſhes another, whether 
in feats of atms, or experiments of {kill in 


VECTORY (S.) a goddeſs adored by the anci- 
ents, and re ted by a young woman 
with wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
lautel or white olive, and in the other a 
branch of palm adorned with trophles; alſo 
the act of conquering, beating, ot overcom- 

x 4 


VIN 


or proof of a 


without any determinate bounds, limits, of 
walls, es 7 
VILLACER (S.) = country- man or farmer, 
an inhabitant of à village. 1 
VPFLLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 
was obliged to do the mean offices, or 2 
labour of farming, as a tenure by which he 
held his lands 3 but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that flicks at 
nothing to bring about his defigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, c. , 
VVLLAINOUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 
knaviſh, tricking, &c. _ OY 
VVLLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, kna- 
very) S _ : 3 
VPNCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be 
overcome, &c. ö 
VINDICATEk (V.) to defend, maintain, juſ- 
tify, clear; &c. f i 
VINDICA/TION (S.) an apology, defence, 
perſon's innoceney, &c.. 
VINDVCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, ma- 


licious, &c. 


thy an enemy, 


VINE (S.) a ſort of ſpreading tree that bears 
Wa 2 grapes, 


” 


_VTFOLET (S.) a pleaſant ſmelling flower of a 
© bluiſh colour, &c. E 


. * female; and though the poiſon of the viper 


VINEYARD (S.) a garden, field, or piece of 


much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c. 


füourths, upon all the firings except the third 


'VOLIST (s.) one who plays upon a viol or 


VII 


grapes, from which are made wine, both red 
and white; they are propagated rather by 
ſtrips or layers than by ſeed, though capable 
of being done both wayͤs. 

VIINEGAR (S.) a ſharp, acid liquor made by 
ſour wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
occaſions, and in various manners. 


ground planted with vines, 

VINOSE or VVNOUS (A.) chat hath a tafte 

or ſmell like wine. | 
VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 

gathering, and ſometimes the fruit of the 

vine gathered at a proper time of ripeneſs. 

VINTAGER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, 
or a gatherer of grapes. 

VFINTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps a houſe or tavern for perſons to drink' 
wine in. | | 

VIOL 6525 a muſical inſtrument of various 

ſizes, rung with ſix ſtrings, formerly very 


but now almoſt out of uſe; the neck is 
ſtrung or fretted with nine ftrings, frets, 
or diviſions, for ſeveral tones or half notes 
to be expreſſed by; the common tuning is by 


and fourth, which is a ſharp third. 


' VVOLABLE. (A.) that may be violated, |. 


ſpoiled, hurt, forced, damaged, &c. 
VIOLATE (V.) to treſpaſs or break through 
the Jaws of virtne, &c. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick o1 
private perſons. : i 
VITOLATING (S.) breaking through ſolemn 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo forcing 
- a woman's modeſty, by compelling. her to 
copulation by downright firength, without 
her conſentor will ; alſo the turning churches 
to common uſes, or doing profane actions 
therein. | 
VTOLATOR (S.) a tranſgreſſor, offender or 
breaker of contracts, c. | 
VPFOLENCE. (S.) force, compulfion, oppreſ-— 
© fion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. | 


VIOLIN (S.) a mall viol, or rather what is 
now called a fiddle ſtrung with four ſtrings, 
all commonly tuned by fifths. _ 


violin. . 5 
VIOLONCE'LLO (S.) a ſmall braſs violin, or 
large fiddle with a deep belly. 5 
VIPER (S.) a fort of ſerpent of a ſmall ſize, 

the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 

and about an inch thick. It has a flat head, 

with a ſnout riſing up like a pig; the male 

has only two teeth, but the female a great 

many; the male is likewiſe blacker than the 

is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh is good 
in many diftempers 


VPPEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 
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VIRA'/GO (S.) a maſculine, bold, Undauntes 
woman, one who delights in actions belono.. 
ing to men, as fighting, bear-baiting, &c 

VIRGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte perſon 
that was never married, &c, 

VIRGIN (A.) pure, clean, undefiled, that 
has never been uſed, &c, 

VIRGINALS (S.) a muſical inſtrument with 
keys like a harpfichord, now quite out or 
uſe, ; 

VIRGTNITY (S.) the ftate or condition of 3 
pure maid, or unmarried perſon, - 

VIRVDITY or VFRIDNESS (S.) the green. 
neſs or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c. 

VIRILE (A.) manly, ftout, ſtrong, robuſt, 
and particularly fit for the act of gene- 
ration, 9 | 

VIRVLITY (S.) manhood, the age or . flate 
of a man, ftrength or ability for copulation, 

VIRTUAL (A.) potential, effectual, equi- 

valent, &c. 

VIRTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do thoſe 

things that unbiaſs'd reaſon dictates, and 
experience ſhews to be moſt advantageous tg 
ſociety in general, 

VVRTUOUS (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair, true, 
commendable, &c, 

VVFRULENCE (S.) poiſonous, hurtful, ve. 

nomous, contagious, or of a malicious quality, 

VI'SAGE (S.) the countenance, face, or lock 

of a perſon, | 

VI'SARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and cover 
perſon's face. | 

YTSCERA (S.) the guts, entrails, or bowels, 

VVSCERATE (V.) to take or cut out the 
guts or bowels of any creature, TEL 

VVSCOUS (A.) clammy, ſticky, ſweaty, &c. 

VISIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily ſeen, per- 
ceived, . or diſcerned, 3 

VISIER or VIZ IER (S.) in the Turk g0- 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſman. 

Prime or Grand VZ IER (S.) in Turkey, is 
he who. governs the whole empire imme- 
diately under the grand ſeignior ; he is ſome- 
times called the grand ſeignior's lieutenant, 
or vicar of the empire; at his creation, the 
prince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon which 

is engraven the emperor's name, which he 
puts into his boſom, and carries away with 
him. He aſſiſts four times a week in the 
divan, wiz, Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays 
and Tueſdays ; and Wedneſdays and Thur 
days holds a divan in his own palace. He 1! 
chief judge, and chancellor of the law, and 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences when he 
pleaſes. In a word he is the ſole diſpoſer of 
his maſter's power, only cannot put a baſla 
to death without an expreſs order ſigned by 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a janizar) 
- without the conſent of his officer. þ 
VISION (S.) ſometimes means the ſenſation 
of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera or im- 

- gination of a diſtempered mind; and, ſome- 

times the appearance of ſomething ſupema· 
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VISIONARY or VISIONIST (S.) one who 
retends to have uncommon communication 
with ſpirits, - familiars, &c, or to ſee in 
dreams, &c. repreſentations of future things; 
an enthuſiaſt or madman, 
yISIONARY (A.) imaginary, deluſive; alſo 
ſomething belonging to ſight or viſion. 
VISIT (S.) the complimental or reſpectful 
going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 


the health of another, and to keep up a 


neighbourly and friendly converſation. 

VISIT (V.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly 
or complimental way; and in Seripture, 
ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimes 
judgment. 

visrrA“TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 
inſpection of a college, church, &c. alſo a 
plague, peſtilence, or common judgment 
from heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 
London in the year 1665, of which near 
one hundred thouſand perſons died. 

VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to ſee 
another; alſo affliting, troubling, puniſh- 
ing, &c, ; 

VISITOR (S.) one who is authorized to in- 
or a monaſtery, church, or other religious 
houſe, 

VISTA or VI'STO (S.) an alley or walk of 
trees before a gentleman's houſe, which 
ſands at the head of it, or a path cut thro” 
the trees in a wood, for the advantage of 
ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the 
plains, hills, or country round about, 

VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
taining to the ſight, 5 

VITAL (A.) any thing that has life and mo- 
tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mo- 
tion, and enables a perſon collectively, or 
the ſeveral parts diſtinctly, to perform their 
reſpective functions. PE: 

VITALS (S.) in Anatomy, are thoſe principal 
parts of the body, in which the life of the 
creature js more jmmediately fituated, ſuch 
3 heart, the brain, the lungs, or the 

iver, 

VITIABLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, cor- 
rupted, debauched, &c. 

VITIATE (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 
defile, Ke. | 

VITIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 5 
VITREAL or VV'TREOUS (A.) glaſſy, be- 
longing or like to glaſs. | 

YITRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 
or turned into glaſs, _ 7 55 

YFTRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 
into glaſs, which the chymiſts look upon as 
the laſt operation of the fire, and ſay, that 
thoſe bodies that are tranſmuted into glaſs, 
will never have any other form, 

VIRIOL (S.) a mineral compounded of an 
acid falt and fulphurous earth; of which 

are four ſorts, wiz. blue, white, red, 
and green; it is uſed in medicine to eat off 


proud fleſh that grows about wounds or ulcers, | 


in making aqua-fortis, &c, 


£ 


1 


VITRIO/LICK or VITRIO!/LOUS (A.) chat 


is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 


into, mixed, or impregnated with it. 

VIVA'CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c. a term in 
Mufick, that directs the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwiftneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tone, by ſtriking 
the bow ſmartly acroſs the ſtrings, &c. 


>» 


VIV A'CIOUS (A.) lively, briſk, ſpirituous. 


VIVA'CIOUSNESS or VIVA!CITY (s.) 


| neſs, fire, mettle, quickwittedneſs, &c. 
VFVID (A.) having a freſh, lively, briſk co- 
. lour ; alſo vigorous, active, &c, 
VIVIFICATE or VV'VIFY (V.) 
make briſk, nimble, active, &c. | 
VIVIFICA/TION or VI'VIFYING (S.) a 
making alive, active, briſk, nimble, &c. 
VIVVPAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 


to enliven, 


generated. 
VIXEN (S.) ſpoken of a froward, peeviſh 
child, or ſcolding, unſatisfied woman, 


- quarrel, &c, , 


| livelineſs, briſkneſs, nimbleneſs, ſpirituouſ- , 


— 


, 


: ſpawn, or lay eggs, from whence they are 


VIXEN (V.) to cry, brawl, ſcold, wrangle, 
VIZ ARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face to 


diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 


known; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 


tions, 


roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putrefaction of the parts. 


made into an ulcer. 


fected. | 
U'LCERQUS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers. 
 U'LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a cafk wants 
ol being full; and ſometimes. that quantity 


full, is ſo called, 


that lie beyond a river, mountain, &c, from 
the place where the beholder ſtands. 
ULTIMATE (A.) the laft, final, 
utmoſt that can be done. 
ULTRAMARINE (S.) a place, perſon, or 


by painters, 
gold, | 
ULTRAMU'NDANE (A.) 
or beyond the world. ö A 
U'LVERTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, analy 
called Ouſton, is a pretty good town, wh 


from Londen 197 computed, 


- 


and 240 mea- 
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perſon makes to hide his deſigns or inten- 


U'LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from cor- 


U'LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or | 


ULCERA'TION (S.) a becoming a running 
' ſore, by the putrefaction of the parts af- 


of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 


ULTE'RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt dif- 
tant parts of a country; and eſpecially thoſe 


* 


greateſt or 


thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the . 
ſeas to the place or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of; alfo the fineft blue colour uſed 
and commonly ſold as dear as 


chat is iminble, 


1 FD 
market is weekly oh Thurſday z diftany . 


UNA 

ULULA'TION (S.) a _— like a dog ol 
wolf, making a mournful noiſe. | 

U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour. 

UMBPVLICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the _—_ of the belly, commonly called the 
navel. 

Umbilical Vein, that by which the infant 
receives noriſhment in the womb. 

U'MBLES or HU'MBLES (S.) the eatable 

t of a deer's entrails. 

U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, de- 
fending, &c. alſo ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy; alſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 

UMBRE'LLO or UMBRE'LLA (S.) a cover- 
ing, or portable pent-hguſe to carry in a 

erſon's hand to ſcreen them from violent 
t, rain, &c. : : 

U'MPIRAGE (S.) the power of judging in, 

or deciding of controverſies between different 


parties. | 
U'MPIRE (S.) one to whom the abſolute de- 
ciſion of a controverſy is referred, 
UNA'BLE (A.) that has not power or ability 
to do what is defired or required, 
UNACCE'PTABLE (A.) that is not agreeable, 
unpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. 
UNACCOUNTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 
— uncommon, that no reaſon can be giyen 
or, 
UNACCU/'STOMED (A.) not ſkilled ot prac- 
tiſed in any matter or thing, 
UNACQUAUINTED (A.) not known to, or 


familiar with a perſon; alſp ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs. | | 


| 


PNA!CTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, fluggith, | 


| N &c. 
UNADMOYNISHED (A.) that has nat been 
_ adviſed or counſelled, &c. : 

UNADVI'SED (A.) indiſcrect, raſh, wolith, 

inconſiderate, &c, - 

UNAFFE'CTED (a.) ancere, plain, modeſt, 
without any affection, or forced pretence ; 
allo not touched with the joy or forraw of 
another, &c. | I ys 

UNATDED (A.) not helped or aſſiſted by the 
advice, inſtruction, or labour of another. 

UNA'LIENABLE (A.) that cannpt be fold, 

diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe. 

PNA'LTERARLE (A.) fixed, determined, 
that cannot be changed or altered. 

UNANEMITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS (s.) 
a perfect conſent 
propofed in a publick company. | 

UN.A/NIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or 
agreement, a company all of one mind. 

UNA'NSWERABLE (A.) that canrot be de- 
nied, gainfaid, or anſwered. | | 

UNAPPEA'SEAELE (A.) that cannot be fa- 
tisfied, pleaſed, afſuaged, appealed ; impla- 
cable, immoveable, &c. | 

UNAPPROA'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be 

come at, or approachsd to, ; 

UNA'PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot rea- 
dily take in, learn, or underſtand any thing. 


or agreement to ſomething | 


IN B 
UNA'RGUED (A.) that has not been reaſonel 
upon, or thoroughly examined into wha 
may be ſaid for and againſt any thing. 
UNA'RMED (A.) detenceleſs, without arms, 
unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at una, 


Wares. 

. UNASSAY'ED (A.) not tried or proved, &c. 
UNASSPSTED (A.) by one's ſelf, alone, 
without help in any affair or buſineſs. 
UNASSUA'GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, 
or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 
of a blow or wound, or the anger or fury 

of a perſon. 

UNASSU'/RED (A.) not promiſed, convinced, 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing. 

UNATTAIVNABLE (A.) that cannot become 

| at, got, braught about, or attained, 

UNATTE!MPTED (A.) not yet tried or gote 

' about. 

UNATTE!NTIVE (A.) negligent, careleſe, 
diſregarding, that takes no notice, or gives 
no ear to a thing, 5 

UNAVALLABLE (A.) that ſigniſies nothing, 

| that is of no uſe, force or power, c. 

' UNAVOUDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre. 

vented or eſcaped, inevitable, not to be al 
, tered. | 
UNAWA/RES (Part.) ſuddenly, by ſurprize, 
unexpectedly or unforeſeen, &c. | 
UNBA'R (V.) to open, unlock, or take away 
the faſtening to a window, doar, &c, or 
the hindrance or ſtoppage far the doing of 
any thing. ; 

UNBECO*'MING (A.) undecent, unſeemly, 
uncomely, not ſuiting the character of 2 
perſon. 7 

 UNBEGO/TTEN (A.) created originally like 
Adam, or elſe ſelt-exifient, as God; that 
as not produce q by the ordinary way of ge- 
neration. | 

UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, underta- 

| ken or begun. * 

UNBEHE'/LD (A.) unſcen, or not looked 


; 


upon. ; 
UNBELIE/F (S.) the not crediting the truth of 
a thing, being not convinced or ſatisfied a- 

| bout a matter. = | 
UNBELIE'VER (s.) an infidel, or one that 
does not believe the truth of what another 

afſerts. ; | a 
| UNBEIND (v.) to give a lax or releaſe of the 
mind from ſtudy, ta divert or amuſe one s 
ſelf with another ſubject, allo to ſtraighten 

a bow or other crooked thing, &c. 

UNBENFGN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hard- 


hearted. 
UNBESOU'GHT {A,) voluntary, that does 
ſomething without being requeſted, &c. 
| UNBEWETCH (u.) to deliver a perſon from 
the power of witchcraft, to bring one to the 
? uſe of his reaſon, &c. ; ah 
UNBFDDEN (A.] that comes without invita- 
tion, or goes without command or requeſt, 
UNBIND (V.) to relieve from bondage, to 


| - looſe from the power of à contract, &c. 
| > Hom the power Of a-conrretes 


ſe of the 


ſe one's 


raighten 
„ hard- 


UNC 


INBLA!MEABLE (A.) faultleſs, that cannot! 


be condemned, clear, innocent, &c, ' 

UNBLE'/ST (A.) curſed, or under the ſentence 
of judgment; alſo unſucceſsful, c. 

UNBLOO'DY (A.) that has no blood; fo the 
Papiſts call the offering up the water, the 
unbloody ſacrifice, &c. x 

UNBOVLED (A.) meat, roots, &c, that are 
raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 

UNBO LIT (V.) to draw back the bolt or faſ- 
tening of a door, window, &c, in order to 
open it. . 

UNBO'NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c. | 

UNBOOT/ED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off, or that is without boots, 

UNBO'RDERED (A.) that has no lip or bor- 
der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna- 
ment, or that has had one pulled off, 

UNBO'RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life, 

UNBO SOM (V.) to pull off, or open the 
cloathing of the breaſt or boſom; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely, 5 

ee (A.) that is not contracted or 

4 or, 2d 

UNBOU/ND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 
without reſtraint, or under no penalty ; alſo 
that is looſened or untied, remitted, or free 
from the confinement or penalty that he lay 
before under. : 

UNBOU/NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations, | 

UNBO'WELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
m_ taken out ; alſo cruel, hard-heart- 

e, : ; ; 

UNBRA'CE (V.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. 

UNBRIU'DLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unxuly, 
unreſtrainable, &c » : 

UNBRO'KEN (A.) whole, intire, compleat, 
perfect, &c. vo \ 

UNBU'CKLE (V.) to looſen the faſtening of a 
buckle, &c. | 


UNBUULT (A.) not erected, made, or bullt 


up. 3 
UNBUNNG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
&c. that is put into a caſk, to keep the li- 
quor from running out. =o 
UNBU'RIED (A,) that lies dead above ground 
without the uſual honours paid to the decea- 
fed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 
UNBU'RTHEN (V,) to eaſe or take off a 
burthen ; alſo to communicate one's mind 
toa fr iend, | Ec. ö 
UNBU!TTON (V.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt-coat, &. 8 a 
CALLED (A.) nat taken notice of, or 
UNCANONNICAL (A.) contrary to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws ah . 7 church, 
Where a perſon reſides; alſo any thing that 
has not the publick approbation or conſent, 


UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 


UNC 
UNCA'SE (V.) to ſtrip or take off the cover. - 
ing of any thing, or to take it out of the 
caſe ; in P- bunting, it is to ſtrip or flea 
e 1 
UNC Au CHT (A.) not yet taken of diſco- 
vered, 5 a SIE) ; 
UNCERTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known. | 
UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving oyer, continual application, &c. 
UNCHAI Wo to take off the chain or re» 
Rraint that lay upon a perſon or thing. 
UNCHA/NGEABLE (a.) unalterable, immu» 
table, invariable, &c. | 
UNCHA/RITABLE (A.) hard-hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious, : | 
| UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
immodeſt, con to chaſtity. | 
UNCHE!WED (A.) not broken with the teeth, 
UNCHRVSTENED (A.) not yet baptized. 
UNCHU'RCHED (A.) excommunicated, pro- 
ved to have no title to be at church ; alfo a 
woman not yet gone to the publick worſhip - 
after her lying in. | 
U/NCIA (S.) in Algebra, is the number that 
is prefixed to the intermediate quantities be- 
tween the pure powers arifing from a bino- 
mial, reſidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in aa ＋ 2 ab ; the number 2 is the 
uncia; and in Pharmacy, it fignifies an 
ounce, or the 12th part of W ee 8 
UNCIRCUMCVSED (A.) ſuch perſons whoſe 
fore-ſkins have not been cut off; and in 
Seripture, frequently means a hardned or 
ſinful ſtate, ＋ uncircumciſed in beart, &c. 
are the obſtinately wicked, xc. 
UNCTRCUMSPECT (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c. | 
UNCIVIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 
contrary to the laws of good manners, &c. 
UNCLA'D or UNCLOA'THED (A.] ftripped 
naked, having no cloaths on, &c. | 
UNCLA'SP (V.) to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &Cc, Rt 8 
U/NCLE (S.) a man who. is the brother of a 
perſon's father or mother. 3 
UNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted; and 
in Scripture, was zach a creature or perſon, 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at the fa- 
crifices then uſed ; alſo a creature that might 
not be eat. | . 
UNCLE Fr (A.) that is not ſplit or torn vio- 
lently aſunder. 


UNCLO'SE (v.) to looſen an thing faſt ſhut 


up, or to open one's mind to another. 
UNCLOY'ED (A.) not fatiated, tired, glut- 


ted, or cloyed with any thing; alſo unftop- 
ped, or made fit for uſe, as a piece of ord- 
nance that had been nailed,  _ - 
UNCOUFED (A.) ſtripped off 3 or that has 
the coif or head-dreſs pulled off; alſo de- 
graded in law, ſo as not to act as 5 ferjeant, 
ar not yet arrived to that honour, © 


Power ar ability to do what may be required, | 


4 f 


A hb4 Deo 


| © UNCONSCIONABLE((A.) unreaſonable, un- 


UNC 
UNCOLLE'/CTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up 
and down in a diforderly manner, | 
UNCO/MBED (A.] that has not been clean- 
ſed, ſmoothed, untangled, or dreſſed with a 


comb. 6 

UNCOMEA'TABLE (A.) that cannot be 
a ched or come to,. or that cannot be 
found out, attained, or underſtood, 

UNCO@/'MELY (A.) undecent, unhandſome, 
ugly, deformed, &c. 88 | 

UNCO'MFORTABLE (A.) unhappy, uneaſy, 

. unpleaſant, mournful, diftreſſed, &c, _ 

UNCO'/MMON (A.) unuſual, rare, feldom, 
unfrequent, &c. 

UNCOMPOU'/NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, 
fimple, without any allay, &c. 

UNCONCE'RNED (A.) unmoved, unaffected, 
regardleſs, negligent, &c. alſo that has no 
- part or ſhare in a thing. | | 

UNCONCETI'V ABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- 
gined, thought, or conceived z; incompre- 
henfible, &c. 

UNCONDE'MNABLE (A.) innocent, that 
cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure. 5 1 

UNCONDE'/MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, 
blamed, condemned, or found fault with, 

UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ftubborn, ſtiff, 
that will not yield to, or comply with a 

: ; matter or cuſtom, 

UNCO'NQUERABLE (A.) that cannot be 
| —— overcome, or conquered; invin- 
cible. 


juſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or 


equity. 
UNCONNSTANT (A.) variable, changaable, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon. 
UNCONSTRAVNABLE (A.) that cannot be 
compelled or forced, that is, or will be at 
liberty, &c. 
UNCONSU/MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
waſted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or confumed. 
UNCONTE'/MNABLE (A.) free from all cen- 
fure or blame, innocent, clear, &c. | 
UNCONTE'ST ABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
puted, that is abſolutely certain or ſure. 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 
or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppo- 
| fed, controlled, or diſputed with. 
UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 
before was bound or corecd up. 
UNCORRE'CTED (A.) that has not been ex- 
amined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes; alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &c. | 
_UNCORRU'PTNESS (S.) purity, perfection, 
fimplicity, honeſty, fincerity, &c. 
UNCOVER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
vering of or upon any thing. | 
UNCOU'PLE (v.) to looſen or ſeparate two 
perſans or things that were united or joined 


- 


dogether. TP | = 
INCO TH (A.) harſh, barbarous, rude, un- 
dem Ta &c. | 9285 3 . - 1 5 | 


4 


UND 
UNCREA'TED (A.) that is either ſelf-exig. 
ent, or that has no being, 
UNCRO'WNED (A.) ſpoken of a king, &c, 
before the ceremony of coronation has paſſ. 
eg, or of one that is dethroned, depoſed or 
hindered from acting in his function, by e- 
lecting, Kc. another in his ſtead, _ 
U'NC'TION (S.) an anointing; and in Scr. 
ture, a ſeparation or 8 a perſon ot 
thing to a holy or ſolemn uſe, which wi 
done upon many ceremonious occaſions, eſpe. 
elally among the ancient Jes, who uſed it 
in a civil, religious, and healthful way; for 
they anointed their hair, head, and beard ; 
At their feaſts, and other times of rejoicing, 
they anointed ſometimes their whole body, 
and at other times their head or feet only; 
their kings and high prieſts were. anointed at 
their inauguration; they alſo anointed the 
veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &c. 
U'NCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &c, 
UNCU'LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be 
improved, mended, or made better, 
UNCU'/LTIVATED (A.) neglected, difre. 
garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c, 
UNCU'RABLE (A.) that cannot be reme- 
died, made better, or mended. 
UNCU'RED (A.) not healed or mended per- 
\ fealy, Ke. | 
UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) freed from, or not 
liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &c. 
UNCU'STOMARY (A.) unuſual, not com- 
mon, frequent, or often done. 
UNCU'STOMED (A.) that has not paid or 
diſcharged the publick duty, tax, or cuſtom 
that is required. : 
UNDAU'NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid, 
not to be diſcouraged or diſheartened. 
UNDE*CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure that 
has eleven ſides. ? 
UNDE'CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unſeem- 
ly, unmannerly, &c. 
UNDECTDED (A.) not yet determined, ad- 
juſted, or tried. | 
UNDECLENED (A.) in Grammar, means 
ſuch nduns as do not vary their endings. 
UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, 
helpleſs, &c. 
UNDEFTPLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not pollu- 
ted, daubed, or violated. Ly 
UNDEFR AY'ED (A.) unpaid, not diſchary- 
ed, &c. 


UNDER (part.) below or beneath, either in 


place or condition. j 
UNDERBIVD (v.) to offer leſs for a thing 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinary 
price of it. | 
UNDERBUND or UNDERGTRD (V.) to 
gird, ſtrengthen, or bind a thing below or 
beneath 


UNDERFOO'T (A.) trod upon ; alſo ſub 
dued, conquered, or abſolutely maſtered. ' | 
UNDERGO/ (V.) to fuffer, bear or go thro 
any troubleſome work, or fatigue ar" 
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UND 


UNDERHA'ND (A.) ſecret, clandeſtine, un- 


fair, &c. 

UNDERLAY! (V.) to ſhore or prop up, by 
putting ſomething under; alſo to make a 
thing even that was wore more of one fide 
than another, as the heel of a ſhoe, &c. 

UND ERLING (S.) a mean ſervant, or infe- 
nor perſon that depends upon the will and 
leaſure of his ſuperior. ; 

UNDERMINE (V.) to dig or make mines or 
hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 
camp, Kc. alſo to work ſecretly to bring 
about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, diſap- 
point, or overthrow another, 

UNDERMOST (A.) that which is the lower 
or inmoſt in any number of things. 

UNDERNEA/TH- (Part.) below, or und 
ſome other perſon or thing. 

UNDERPIN (V.) in Carpentry, is to take care 
that the ground-timbers are ſo well ſecured, 
that they cannot ſtart, 

UNDERPROYP (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 
&c, alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
ſuch neceſſary aſſiſtance privately, as to ena- 
ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not. 


UNDERSE!LL (V.) to ſell goods or diſpoſe | 


of wares cheaper than the common market 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 
or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c. 

UNDERST AND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 
apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 

ſition, 

INDERSTA/NDING (S.) that faculty of the 
foul that ariſes from the reflecting upon the 
ſeveral conditions and connexions of a pro- 
poſition, and which determines what is, or 
what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof ; knowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 
prehenſion, &c, ; 

UNDERTA'KE (V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour or go about 
ſomething, 

UNDERTA/KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 
agreed for, enterprized, begun, &c. 

UNDERTA/KER (S.) one that contracts to 
do or perform ſomething for another; alſo 
a perſon that makes it his buſineſs to furniſh 
people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 

UNDERVA'LUE (V.) to ſet a ſmall price upon 
any thing, to eſteem a perſon or thing leſs 
than they deſerve, &c. 

UNDERV ALUEMENT (S.) an appraiſing a 
thing under its due worth or price ; diſpa- 
ragement z alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character. 

UNDERWOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to' be called timber. 

UNDER-WO'RK (v.) to work for leſs wa- 
des, or at a lower price than another. 

UNDER-WRI'TTEN (A. ) ſubſcribed or wrote 
below or underneath the body of a contract, 
letter, &c. 

UNDESE'RVED (A.) ſomething given to a 


UNE 
UNDETE/RMINED (A.) unſettled, unteſol- 
ved, nnadjuſted, &c, 
UNDEVOU!'T (A.) undecent, irreverent, or 
careleſs in religious addrefles, &c. 
UNDISCHA'RGED (A.) a debt not paid, or 
a perſon not ſet at liberty that was in hold, 
&c. | 
UNDPFSCIPLINED (A.) untaught, or not re- 
gulated, uninſtrufted, &c. : h 
UNDISTI/NGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot; 
be known, perceived, er diſtinguiſhed from 
another, f 
UNDISTI'NGUISHED (A.) not Rnown or 
perceived, not diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed 
from others, | 
UNDO! (V.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
work. aſunder, &Cc, ; 


| UNDOINE (A.) ruined, deſtroyed, &c. alſo a 


thing not yet begun ; alſo a piece of work: 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c, 
UNDOU'BTED (A.) certain, plain, undenia- 
ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. , 
UNDRE'SS (V.) to unclothe or ſtrip a perſon. 
U/NDRESS (S.) a looſe dreſs or diſhabille, fuch 
as perſons of diſtinction ſlip on in a morn- 
ing, when they are firſt out of bed, or in an 
evening, after they are returned from viſits 
of compliment, or from buſineſs. # 
UNDRVED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c. uſed 
in phyſick, | 
UNDUE (A.) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved, con 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
U'NDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like wa- 
ter, &. 
UNDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 
fro, to repreſent the motion of waves. 
UNDULA'TION (S.) a motion backwards 
and forwards, like that of water. 


j UNDU/TIFUL: (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 


perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 
or obey the reaſonable commands of his 
parents and ſuperiors, | : 

UNEA/SINESS (S.) diſquietude, diffatisfac- 
tion, reſtleſineſs, &c. occaſioned either by 
bodily pain, or a diſſatisfied mind, &c. 

UNEA'SY (A.) diſquieted, diſſatisfied, reſtleſs, 
full of pain, &c. | 

UNE'LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 
delivered in a rough, mean, or unaffecting 
language. ET 

UNEMPLOY/YED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed or employed. 

UNENDOQ'WED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eftate 
or income ſettled upon him or it, for their 

maintenance. n 

9 (A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or leſſer than another. | 

UNE/RRING (A.) infallible, that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, poſitive, 

UNE/XECUTED (A.) a writing or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared; a law not 
put in force, a cemmand or direction diſre- 


kerlon, chat he has not merited or deſerved. 


n 
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UNG 


UNEXPE'CTED (A.) unlooked for, that 
comes to paſs to appearance, &c. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED (A.) raw, not well 

qualified to do or perform any thing, 
UNEXPERT (A.) aukward, unſkillu], raw, 


ignorant, &c. 

UNEXPRE/SSIBLE (A,) above the power of 
words to deſcribe. 

- UNEXTFNGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, 
or hatred that cannot be overcome or put 


out. 4] #8 
UNFAIR (A. ) unjuſt, diſhoneſt, illegal, cheat- 


ing, &c. | | 
UNFAVTHFUL (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt, 
UNFA/SHIONED (A.) unmade, not brought 
into ſhape or right form, &c, 
UNFA'STEN (V.) to unlock, undo, open or 
take away the pins of a window, bolts from 
a door, &c. a 
UNFEA'THERED or UNFLE'DGED (A.) 
without feathers, naked. X 
UNFE'D (A.) a child, horſe, &c. that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it. 
UNFEFGNED (A.) true, ſincere, without 
any guile or pretence, &c. i 
UNFENCED (A.) that has the banks, hedges, 
files, c. broken down; a field, &c, open 
to all comers and goers, &c. 


 UNFE/TTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered | 


from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c, 
UNFPNISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done and partly undone, . 
UNFYT (A.) not duly qualified or {killed in, 

or for the rmance of any thing. 
UNFFXED (A.) not determined or reſolved, 
not faſtened or put into its aſſigned place. 
UNFO LD (V.) to put out of order or place, 

to lay open or diſcover the ſecret or diffi- 
culty of a matter, N 
UNFORCED (A.) not compelled, uncon- 

ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c, 
UNFORESEF/N (A,) not ſeen before-hand, 

that happens or comes to paſs contrary to 

expectation, &c, 755 
UNFO'RMED (A.) not put in order, not 

made or digeſted into any particular ſhape, 


UNFO/RTIFIED (A.) not well defended, | 


ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 


- UNFORTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, un-] 


erable. 
UNFREQUE'NTED (A.) loneſome, deſolate, 
uninhabited, ſeldom gone to, : 
- UNFRIENDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, 
ill-natured, &c, 
UNFRUUTFUL (A.) that does not yield or 
bring forth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c. 
UNFU'RNISH (V.) to take away the conve- 
niencies out of a room, houſe, &c. and leave 
it naked or empty. + TORI 

UNFU'RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 
perſon, &c, that. is empty, or that wants 
the proper materials, &c. , 


ö 


[ 


. 
does or goes about any thing in a clumſy 
manner. 
UNGA'RNISH (V.) to take away the ana- 
mental decorations of any ing. 
UNGA”THERED (A.) looſe, out of 9:4; 
ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly uſed 
when the ſtiches of a neck band, uriſtband 
top of an apron, petticoat, &c. are broke, 
.UNGENTEE/L (A.) rude, clumſy, 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c, 
NGL RD (V.) to looſen or untie a girdle, &c, 
that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c. to keep 
them tight, &c, 
UNGVRT (A.) untied, looſed, unbuckled, ge, 
UNGLUE! (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
away the binding quality from glue, or ty 
open the joints of boards that have been 
glued, .&c, | 
UNGO/DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impiou, 
&c 


UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) ſtubborn, bead- 
ſtrong, not to be managed, ruled, or g- 
verned. 5 

UNGRA'/CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, yl 
of grace, &c, | 

UNGRA'TEFUL (A.) unthankful, one that 
returns bad uſage for good, &. 

U'NGUENT or QU/NTMENT (S.) in Suey, 
13 4 thjckiſh ſort of medicine, applied to 
wounds, ſwellings, and other diſorders of 
the fleſh and ſkin. ; 

UNHA'BITABLE (A,) not fit or proper to 
live or dwell in, 

UNHA'LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, or 
unſanctiſied; alſo wicked, profane, &c, 
UNHA'LTERED (A.) looſened from a halter, 

or that has no halter. 

UNHA'NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungenteel, 
rude, clowniſh, ill-behaved, ugly of form 
or behaviour, &c. 32254 

UNHA'NDY (A.) aukward, bungling, that 
does or goes about any thing clumſily, &t. 

UNHA'PPINESS (S.) miſery, unfortunate- 
nets, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. 

UNHA/RBOUR (V.) to diſladge or turn ont 
of a ſheltering place, &c. 

UNHA/RNESS (V.) to undreſs or pull off the 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c, 

UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock? 
claſp or baſp, &. Wes 

that cannot be cured, 


UNHEA/LABLE (A.) 
UNHEA'!LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY (A) 
that procures or breeds illneſs, ſickneſs, &. 


made ſound of whole. 


' UNHEA'RD (A.) quiet, filent, privy, l. 


ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, &c. 
UNHEE'DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, nd 
minded or taken notice of . 
UNHFNGE (V.) to pull off the hinges of 1 
door, window, &c, alſo to aiforder, put in 
confuſion, &c, | 
UNHO'LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſandii- 
fied, Mo. | | e be 
UNHO/NERST. (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 8 


ENGAIN (A.] aukward, unhandy, that | 
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fane, void 
|, one that 
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ckneſs, &, 
privy, b 

mon, &c. 


garded, no 


hinges of 2 
rder, put in 


by. unſandti- 
juſt, that i. 
/NHQOV: 


HOODWINR (V.) to open a perſon's | 


es or underſtanding, to remove obftacles | 


UNI 


out of a perſon's way that renders his eye- 
fight clear. RD 

{NHOO'K (V.) to take a thing off from a 
hook, or to looſen the catch or hold- faſt of 


a hook, ; | 
TNHO'RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on 
horſeback, to diſmount, &c. | 
INHU'R'T (A.) that has received no damage, 
that remains whole or perfect, without 
maim or injury. 
7NICORN (S.) a creature that has only one 
horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and. 
rofane authors, of whom ſo many ftrange, 
things are ſpoke, as brought the being of the 


creature in queſtion ; but the diſcoveries of | 


modern travellers give an account of many 
different ſpecies of creatures of very different 


natures and forms both at land and ſea, that 


have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence. the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe, 
UNIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in 
one common method or form. | 
INIFORMITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, 
orderlineſs, fimilitude, agreement, &c. 
UNIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle 
quarrels, make peace, &c. 
UNIMA/GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, 
thought of, or imagined. | 
UNIMPLOQY'/ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, Kc. : 


ININFLA/MMABLE (A.) that is not of a | 


nature ſueceptible of fire. 
UNINHA/BITED (A.) 

habitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. 
ININTE/LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- 

hended or underſtood. 


WINTERRU'PTED' (A.) without any ceſ- 


ſation or diſcontinuance, without any oppo- 
ſition or mgleſtation, &c. ; 
ININVITED (A.) unaſked, without being 
e or did,” © 25 
MONT (V. ) to disjoint ot pull aſunder, &c. 
UNION (S.) a combination or agreement of 
perſons or things; a cementing or growing 
together of ſeparated pats, &c. and parti- 
cularly applied to the publick leagues or con- 
tracts of princes or nations, for the mutual 
defence and preſervation of each other; alſo 
the name of the famous law of the Arrago- 
mans, which they enacted upon their king 
Peter's drawing his fword, and therewith 
cutting the record in pieces, by which the 
kingdom was made elective, and thereby ſet- 
fling the crown upon his family; in which 
the ſtates enacted, That in caſe the king ſhould 
break through the conſtitution of the country, it 
Huli be lawful for the ſubjefts, without in- 
eurring the penalty of high treaſon, to make 
what aſſociations at home, and confederacies a- 
broad they thought proper, for the preſervation 
of the publick liberty, aud even to proceed io the 


empty, or void af in- 


UN K 
UNISON (S.) a Myfcal term for two perſons 
or inſtruments — ſound the > ol note 
in ſuch a perfect manner, that there is no 
difference in the tone. 3 
UNIT (S.) in Arithmetich, is that figure by 
which one thing is expreſſed, and common- 
ly marked (1.) | 
U'NITABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 


joined together in parts or friendſhip. — _- 
 UNITA/RIANS (S.) a ſect ar Gkeitians, 
| called alfo Socinians, who affixm, that the 
' Attributes of the Deity are communicable ta 
one only, and therefore tho” Jeſus Chriſt is 
allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 
manner, &c, | 
UNITE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
perſons or things together in intergſt, affec- 
tion, and parts, 
UNIT (S.] the agreement or harmony of 
2 arts, or 5 pe 15 or 
ings ; alſo the indiviſibility o beings 
that denominates it one. IE 
UNJU/'DGED (A.) not judged, tried, or de- 
termined, 
. UNIVE'RSAL (A. ) general, common, that ex- 
tends itſelf to every particular part ar perſon. 
UNIVE/RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LIT 
(.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
| tends to er particular. : 
UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 
' beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c. P 
UNIVE'RSITY (S.) a publick fchogl ogh the 
ſuperior parts of learning, or a p ace 
furniſhed with ene e „ 
ries, &c. for the entertainment and improve- 
ment of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
hiſtory, law, phyſick, divinity, ce. 
| UNI/VOCAL (A.) when applied to words, 
ſignifles ſuch as have the ſame found, tho a 
different meaning; when to Logical terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
ſame; when to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 
as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c, when 
in a Phi. * Senſe, to the generation of 
animals: The ancients were of opinion, that 
all perfect ones were produced by the ſole 
union of the male and female. 
UN JU!ST (A,) unrighteous, wicked, that does 
not do that which is equitable and right. 
U'NKARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired, 
quiet, ſtill, &c. | Ka 
UNKE'/NNEL (V.) to rouze, hunt, or drive 
out of his kennel, lodging-room, or lurking- 
hole. . | 
UNKI'ND (A.) ſevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
cruel, bard-hearted, &c, 
U'NKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
mother, _ ; 
UNKNYT (A.) pulled or ravalled out, not 
\ knit, grown, or cemented together. 
UNK NO#WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled, 
UNKNO'WN (A.) ſtrange, undiſcovered, 'not 


Ls. 


* 


eee of « new l. 


* 


| Known, 


UONLA'CE 


UNM 
UNLA'CE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace, 
UNLA'DE or UNLOA'D (V.) to take out the 
goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 
waggon, &Cc, 

UNLAMENTED (A.) not mourned for, be- 
waited, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 
UNLA'WFUL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 

law, illegitimate. 
UNLEA'RNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 


in the neceſſary and uſeful parts of learning, 


ignorant, &c. | 7 
UNLEA'SH (V.) to let the rope flip that 
hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 
they may purſue the game. 
UNLEA'VENED (A.) bread or dough not 
© fermented with yeaſt, &c. which the Jezos 
in particular were obliged to eat upon ſu2- 
dry oecaſions. 
UNLICENSED (A.) that has not a proper li- 
- cence or authority to act or do a thing. 
UNLFKE (A.) not reſembling or like to ano- 


ther. | 


UNLPKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 


not to be. | | | 
UNLIMITED (A.) unbounded, that has no 
ſettled or determined limits. b 
UNLOA'D (V.) to empty, or take off a load 
or burden, 

UNLO'CE (V.) to open or unfaſten a lock. 
UNLOO'KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 
thought of. | 
UNLOO/SE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
looſen any thing. | B+: 


VNL. UCK (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful ; | 


alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c. 
UNLU'TE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a 
chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c. 


UNMA/DE (A.) not yet made or formed into | 


what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 
garment, &c, 
UNMAIN (V.) to act or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man; alſo to geld, or de- 
prive a perſon of manhood ; alſo to diſ- 
charge ſeamen from their ſervice in a parti- 
cular ſhip, &c. 

UNMA'NLY (A.) rude, undecent, irregular 
behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a man. 

UNMA'NNERLY (A.) clownith, ſaucy, rude, 
undecent, ungenteel behaviour. 


UNMANU'RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 


unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c. 
UNMARKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular mark or character, not taken no- 
tice of, &c. | 

UNMARRIED (A.) fingle, applied to a man 
or woman that has not entered into wed- 
lock, or that has had that obligation made 
void by the death of a wife or huſband, or 
by a legal divorce, &c. | 

UNMA'RRY (V.) to null, ſet aſide, or diſ- 
ſolve the contract of marriage. 

UNMA'SK (V.) to take off the diſguiſe or vi- 
for that a perſon wore for a time, to ſhew 


UNP 

. 9 (A.) the hull of a ſkip without 
maſts. 7 
 UNMA'STERED (A.) unconquered, unſy. 
| _ not brought under the yoke of ang. 

er. 7 
UNMA'TCHED (A.) uncoupled, unpaired 
not equalled, &c. ; 
UNMA'TTED (A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame 

&c, before any matting for the ſeat, &c. M 
put in, or afte; an old one has been worn gr 
cut out, &c, 
| UNMEAY/NING (A.) words or ſpeeches that 

are nonſenſe, or that have no determined 
meaning or poſitive ſignification. 
UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot he 
meaſured, | 
NME/DITATED (A.) without being ſeri. 
>21ty p2a%red on, or conſidered of gr 


* 


N 


abou. 

UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecom- 
ing, improper, &c. 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore, or metal in a falil 
bulk. or ſtate, that is nat yet reduced to fu. 

ion, Kc. | 

UNME'RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, fe. 

vere, rigid, &c. 

* UL (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, regard- 

les, &c. 

IMINGLED (A.) pure, ſimple, without 

any mixture, &c. 

UNMOLE“STED (A.) no way troubled, in- 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c. | 
UNMOO'R (V.) to weigh anchor, to looſen 

a ſhip from her faſtening in a road, river, 


. | 
UNMOYVEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, e- 
ſolved, not to be ſhaken, moved, or diſ- 
placed, &c. | 
NMU'FFLE (V.) to take off the muffie or 
 Noppage to a perſon's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c. Yo” 
UNNA'TURAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 
the common and uſual courſe of nature 
alſo unkind, cruel, &c. 
UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needleſs, uſeleſs, fo- 
pernumerary, or more than enough, that 
is not wanted, &c. 
UNNU'MBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered. 
UNO'CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unimployed, &t. 
UNOPPO SED (A,) that meets with no ob- 
ſtruction, hindrance, or oppoſition. 
UNPAVD (A.) a debt not ſatisfied, diſcharged, 
or paid. 
UNPAINTED (A.) that has no paint or co- 
 Jouring ſmeared over it. 
UNPAT'RED (A.) uncoupled, unmatched, &c. 
UNPARALLELLED (A.) that is without &- 
qual, that cannot be matched, &c. 
UNPA/RDQNABLE (A.) not to be excuſed or 
forgiven. : 
UNPA/RREL (V.) in the Sca Language, is to 
ftrip the maſts of the timber frames, that 


and appear openly what a perſon was or is. 
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UN R 


bp rACEA BLE (A.) troubleſome, difor- 
derly, uarrelſome, &c, 8 5 

UNPEO/PLED (A.) a town or country left 
geſolate, or without inhabitants, 2 Takes 

UNPERCEVVABLE (A.) not to be diſcerned, 
ſeen, known or diſcovered, ; 

INPE/RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 
fniſhed; that wants ſomething.” 

UNPLEA'SANT or UNPLEA'SING (A.) 
diſagreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneaſi- 
neſs, ſorrow, &c, p 

UNPLOW'/ED or + UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
land not broke up with the plough, un- 
tilled, Kc. 

UNPO/LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, inſtructed, improved, 
or taught. | | 

UNPO/LLED (A.) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c. 

UNPOLLU'TED (A.) pure, chaſte, holy un- 
defiled, &c. a 
UNPRE/CEDENTED (A.) that is an original 
or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex- 

ample, or precedent before, | 

UNPRE! JUDICED (A.) unbiaſſed, no ways 
ſet againft a perſon or thing. 

UNPREME'/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c, | 

UNPREPA/RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing. 

UNPREVE/NTED (A.) no ways hindered, 
oppoſed, or prevented. x SS] 

UNPRO/FIT ABLE (A.) difadvantageous, that 
from which no benefit ariſes, &c, 

UNPRO'SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper. | 

UNPRO/VED (A.) not yet tried, made known, 
or proved. a 

UNPROVI/DED (A.) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing. 

UNPRO/VIDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c, = 

UNPUNNISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or connived at, 

UNPU'RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, &c. 

UNQUE/NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out. | 
» enger (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 
mg VET (A.) uneaſy, diſſatisfied, trouble- 

ome, &c, - | 

UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwove, 
or unknit ; alſo diſcovered, found out; or 
diſentangled from all its difficulties. 

1 (A.) unprepared, not made 
t, &c, p | 

UNREA'SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconfiderate, 
offending againſt, or contrary to the dictates 

juſtice, reaſon, or equity. - 

UNREBU'KABLE (A.) that is not to be 

found fault with „ that cannot be blamed. 

UNRECLAT'MED (A.) that continues in a 
tate of lewdneſs, debauchery, or other bad 

Patices, ; 7 


— 


* 


UNRE/COMPENSED (A.) that has no re- 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. : 


1] UNREE'VE (V.) a Sea Term, ſignifying the 


ng or drawing a rope out of a block or 

pulley, 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be a- 
mended, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. | 

UNREGA'/RDED (A.) neglected, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded, 

UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedleſfs, negligent, 
careleſs, &c, | Pn 

UNRELE/NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 


tent. | : 

UNRE/MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre» 
venting or helping. | 

UNREMI'TTED (A. ) a bill or ſum of money 
not ſent back, a crime not pardoned, or 

forgiven, 

UNREMOY'VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was, | 

' UNREPATVRED (A. ) out of order, that wants 
mending, &c, | 

UNREPRO/VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 

- blamed, or found fault with. | 

UNRESISTED (A.) that is not oppoſed or 
gainſaidd, = | 

| UNRESO'LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do. 

UNRESTRAUVNED (A.) that is not bound or 
NREVE'/NGED (A.) that is not avenged, 

| UNREWA/RDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed, | 

UNRVGGED (A.) firipped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, diſmantled, &c. | 

{ UNRIGHTEQUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 

- fane, unholy, &c. 

 UNRVPE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 

fit to be uſed or put in practice. 0 

| UNRI'VALLED — that has no oppoſer. 

UNROLLED Th filk, cloth, parchment, &c. 

pulled open, or out at length, that was be- 

fore rolled up, Frey 

' UNRU'LY (A.) diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 

boiſterous, wild, &c. 

- UNSA/DDLE (V.) to pull off, or take away 
a ſaddle from a horſe, &c. alſo to put into 
confuſion or diſorder, | p 

UNSA/FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, &c. 

UNSATVD (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 

heearſed. i 

UNSA'/LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for the 
market, that is ſpoiled, or out of faſhion, 
Koc. * Hl 

UNSA'/LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted, : 

UNSALU'TED (A.) diſregarded, not minded, 
diſreſpected, not welcomed or ſaluted. 

UNSA/NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated or 
appropriated to holy or religious uſes, pro- 

fane, common, wicked, unholy, &c. 

UNSATISFA'CTORY (A.) that does not 


leaſe or ſatisfy, 
p or ſatisfy, UNSA'- 


= 9 1 


UNSA/FOURY (A.) not well reliſped; ill- 
taſted, inſipid, &c. 
UNSAY? (v.) to recant, diſown, or fall back 

. from what a perſon had ſaid before. 
UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſcales 
wiped or ſcraped off. ; 
UNSCRE'W (V.) to turn back) or looſen the 
hold · faſt of a ſcrew. | | 
UNSCRUPTURAL (A.) contrary to, not ſup- 
ed by, or found in the ſcriptures. 
URSEA'LED (A.) opened, that is riot faſt- 
ened or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to 
Which no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it 
authoritative. : 
UNSEA!RCHABLE (A.) chat cannot be diſ- 
covered or found out by enquiry. 
UNSEA'SONABLE (A.) improper, at a 
wrong time. 
UNSEA'SONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed. 
UNSEEMLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 


chaſte, unbecoming, &c. 
UNSEE'N (A.) privately, without being diſ- 
covered, &c. | 
UNSE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder or taken away. | 
UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 
__ ſervice, flight, that won't laſt long. 
UNSETT (A.) a tree not planted, &c. a bone 
diſlocated, c. N F PER. 
UNSE'TTLED (A.) undetermined, unreſolv- 
ed, KG. | 
UNSE'W (V.) to untip or pull out the ſtitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, &c. | 
UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhackles, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, make free, cc. 
UNSHA'DED (A.) that has no covering or 
defence from the ſun, . alſo a picture or 
diraught that is only ſketched out or ex- 
— by out lines, Ec. 8 
KEN (A.) ſturdy, unmoved, reſo- 
hate, determined, &c. 
'UNSHA#PEN (A.) nat formed or made into 


a regular figure, &c. 

UNSHAVEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, 
polled, &c. f 
UNSHEA'THED (A.) not drawn out: of th 

cover, ſcabbard, &c. 
UNSHO'D (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 
UNSHO'/RN (A.) that has not the wool or 

hair clipped or cut off. 

UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, open, 


Kc. 

"UNSKI'LFUL or UNSKI'LLED (A.) igno- 

rant, unlearned, unexpert, without 'know- 

ledge or ability to perform a thing well. 
UNSO'CIABLE (A.) croſs, quarrelſome, un- 
| fit for company, &c. 
UNSO@/LDER (V.) to breale or melt the faſt- 

ening made by ſolder, as the joints in metal 


pots, &c. | 
UNSO'LED (A.) that is withoat: ſoles, bot- 
tomy, &c. Fs 


- 


DUNE *” 
UNSPEA'KABLE (A.) that cannot be uit 
buy words, 


UNSPE'NT (A.) that is not yet worn out q 


expended; _ . 

UNSPO/TTED (A.) that Has nb ſpots or ble. 

| miſhes, pure, imtniaculate; &c. 

UNSTA/BLE (A.) that is not reſolite; m. 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, & 

UNS'TAFNED (A.) that has no ſpot, ſein 

or imperfection, pure, clear, perſect, æc. 

UNSTA'NCHED (A!) chat is not ſtoppel, # 

blood that flows from a wound, Kc. 

UNSTEA'DY, UNSTEA/DFAST, or vx. 
STE'/DFAST (A.) irreſolute, unfixed, un. 
ſettled, frequently changing, c. 

UNSTPFRRED (A.) unmdved. 

UNSTFTCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out the 
ſtitches of a garment, &c; 

UNSTO'/CK (V.) to pull a gun, &c; out f 
the wooden ſtock in which it was faſtened 
to empty the wates out of a ſhop, &c, 

UNS TOP (v.) to open a cafk to give it vent) 
to cut away a dam to let the water fon, 
&c. 

UN STRING (V.) to pull beads, &c; off the 
ſtring on which they are threaded; alſo tg 
take off the ſtrings from a muſical inftty. 
ment, &c. 

UNSUBDU'ED (A.) unconquered, unmafteti 
ed, not brought into ſubjection, &e. 

UNSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate; that 

| meets with great diſappointments, and does 

not go on ſmoothly or well, &c. 

UNSU'FFERABLE (A.) not to be borne ot 

permitted. 

UNSU/ITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, difz 


greeable. 

NSU LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, foil, dt 
blemiſh z pure, immaculate, &c, 

UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit th 
be truſted or relied upon: | 

UNSWA'THE (V.) to Jooſen or unrol chil- 
drens bands, &c. . 

SWO RN (A.) that has not been ſworn 
upon a jury, trial, &c, 
UNTATNTED (A.) pure, uncorrupt, that is 
not tainted or ſpoiled. 

'UNTA/KEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprehend- 
| ef or-cenght. | 
UNTA'MED (A.) wild, fierce, not btought 
under ſubjection, &c. 
UNTANNED (A.) that has not been tanne 
or made into leather | 
UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been taſted, 
UNTA'/UGHT (A.) not diſciplined, inftrult- 
ed, or taught. : I 
UNTEA/CHABLE (A.) that cannot be ine 
truſted, uncapable of teaching. 
UNTE'/NABLE (A.) that cannot be hell 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion. | 


UNTHA/NKFUL(A.) ungrateful, ungenerous 
UNTHINKING (A.) careleſs, 
| » out thought, 


trifling, with - 


UNS@'UND (A.) decayed, imperfect, un- 
healthy, &, 


UNTHRIFTY (A.) fquandering, waſtefl, 
Th UNTIL 


| Prodigal, &c. 


wr (V.) to looſen a ſtring, cord, bf tope, 

that was tied round any thing. 5 
INTI/LLED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 
negle&ted, or let grow wild, 


5 time, &c. alſo unhappy or ſhamewl. 
olüte; un INTO (Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place. 
minds, & roi (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
ſpot wy related ; alſo uninformed, &c. 

> > WerroUCHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpo- 


ken to, or touched, 


ec NTO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, quarrel- 
| be UN ome ; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. f 
d ne NrrrRA CT ABl. E (A.) ftubborn, dull, un- 


apprehenſive, Ke. 
f RIED (A.) unattempted, Or unaſſayed, 


ke. 
ll out tl INTRUMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
&e; out of naments, unfhaven, &c. 
faſtened} INTRUE! (A.) falſe, lying, cc. 

&c, INTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
ie it vent bundle, ungird, &c. F 3 WTI 
water fon, TRUST y (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneſt, not 

' to be confided in, or relied upon. 
e. off te RUTH (A.) a lie, or falſity. 
d; ade w WILT U'NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
cal int portion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or hatmonious, 
unmaſen MrVrWIST (V.) to undo the ſtrands of a 
be. rope, or open hanks of filk, worſted, &c, 
nate; that UNVA'IL (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 
, and doe 2 or take away the diſguiſe from any 
thing. 
bene AL ARLE (A.) above eftimation, that 
cannot be equalled, _ | 3% 
ißt. at. OV A'NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 

"py quered, or Overcome. | 

in, foil, of ANU NI FORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
7 according to proportion, &c. 

' not fit USU AL. (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon. 
NU'TTERABLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with | 

vnrol chil. (ors. 2X” 95 
UNWA/LLED (A.) without walls or bounds. 

deen from NWA RLIRE (A.) contrary to the manners 

of warriors, 8 | 

pt, chat b UNWA'RMED(A,) cold, not made warm, &c, 

4 NWA'RNED (A.) that has not had 'notice, 
apprehent- or warning, | | 
* WARRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
ot brought WI, Bot duly authoriſed, &c. | | 

| UNWA/RY (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 
een tanned il. et. 

UNWA'SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
en taſted, WR, horified, waſhed, or cleanſed, F 
3, inſtrudt- WA/TCHED (A.) that has no notice or 
cre taken of it, that is not duly guarded, 
mot be in: er looked after, 
VA TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh, | 
+ be hell, i Ke. that has the water let or drained off; 
| alſo a garden, &c. that is not duly moiſtened 
ingenerous WL = vate fed. 
ling, with- NWEA/NED (A.) a child that ſtill ſucks, or 
nat is not taken from the breaſt. 
5 waſtefil, IWEA/RIED (A.) indefatigable, continually 


& work or ſtudy, never tired, &c, 
UNTIE | e 


TIMELY (A.] unſeaſonable, out of due 


4 


ö 


r 
4 


1 


N 
N 
N 


ö 
; 
| 
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UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a piece 
of cloth, filk, &c, 
UNWE/DDED (A.) that. is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 
UNWEVLDY (A.) too large, or heavy to be 
eaſily handled, managed, or uſed, 8 
UNWE/LCOME (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's deſire or inclination. 75 
UNWHOLE SOME (A.) that is prejudicial to 
a I A a q 
UNWPVFLLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
thing, that gs mind. & incliantion to de 
a thing. | : 
UNWIND (V.) to unrol or poll off a firing, © 
&c. that was rolled or wound up into a 


or bottom, N 
TUNWI'SE (A.) fooliſh, filly, idle, without 


thought or confideration, 
UNWUVYTTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 
& 


Co 
UNWONTED (A.) unufed, unaccuſtomed, 
&c, | 
UNWOYRN (A.) new, without being uſed, er 
worn. | 
(A.) that does not deſerve any 


UNWO'/RTHY 
thing, | | | 
UNWOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made 
up ind balls or rolls. 
UNWOU'NDED (A.) whole, that has no 
hurt, wound, or imperfeCtion. . 
UNWRINKLE (V.) to pull out, of ſmooth 
creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, filk, &c. 
UNWRYTTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down ia 
writing, Sg: | 
UNWROU'GHT (A.) that is not mannfac- 
tured, made up, or wrought... | a 
from one 2 


UNYO RE (V.] to looſen, to take 

burden or yoke. 5 Dy ; 

VOCA/BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of perſons 
and things. ke e 

VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 

_ taining to the voice, 

VOCA/TION (S,) the trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livlihood 3; in 
Divinity, this term is appropriated to Gignify 
the grace of our calling to the Chriſtian faith 


and religion, 5 
(A.) that belongs to ſpeech, 


VO'CATIVE 
calling to a perſon. TR, bl | 
VOCIFBRA/TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawling, 
or crying out. ps , 


'VOCVFEROVUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling. 


VOGUE (S.) the common or general appro- 
bation, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 
thing has. f 

VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds. 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one; alſo the general approba- 
tion of a multitude; alſo the vote, or right of 
voting a perſon has at any publick election, 
&c, among the Fe7os there was a preterna- 
tural -way, by which God . 


. 
felf after the ecaſing of prophecy among ; 
them, called the Bath-co!, or, The b 
ter of the Voice; ſometimes thunder, and o- 


ther extraordinary noiſes, are called voices. 
Articulate VO CES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- ; 


ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form 
one intelligent word or phraſe, 
Inarticulate VOVCES (S.) are ſuch as only 
make a noiſe, but are not formed into words, 
_ as the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, 
the ſinging of birds, &c. | 


VOID (A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething ; | 


alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force. 
VOID (V.) to empty, or go out, to evacuate 


by vomit, fiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, | 


annul, &c. | , 
VOFDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
aſide, or made of no force. 


VOTDANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, | 


. or emptying any place or thing. h 
VOPFDER (S.) an inſtrument or baſket at a 
table to take away the plates, knives, &c. 
VO'LANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a bird 
expreſſed flying; ſo in War, a moveable camp 
is called a camp volant. 
VO'LARY or VO'LERY (S.) a room or large 

cage for a great number of birds of different 


_ forts, to be in together, and where they have | 


room to fly about freely. 


VO'LATILE (A.) airy, light, that flies away. 


VO'LATILENESS or VOLATVLITY (S.) 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c. 9 85 4 

VO LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures 
that fly in the air. g 


VO!LATILIZING or VOLATILIZA'TION | 


(S.) the making fixed bodies into a fine ſub- 
tile vapour or ſpirit. „ 
VOLCANO (S.) a mountain from whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in ſevera! parts of the 
World. ; 
VOLFTION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice, 
VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of man 
people, or number of words; alſo the dl 
charge of the muſkats of a company of ſol- 
' diers at one time. 
VO LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 
that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak - 
ing. Th 
VO'LUBLENESS . or VOLUBVLITY (S.) 
quick neſs, readineſs, or fluentneſs of ſpeech. 


VO'LUME.(S.) fo much printing or writing 


as is proper to be bound up in one book. 
VOLU!'MINOUS (A.) large, extenſive, big, 
ſpoken of a book that contains many ſheets, 
or quires, &c. | | 
VOLU'MNUS (S.) a Pagan deity, who was 
ſaid to rule and govern mens deſires and 
paſſions, and incline them to virtue; the 
women adored a goddeſs for the ſame pur- 
© poſe, and both were adored by the Romans 
as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
- a good correſpondence between the huſband 
and the wife. 


|- perſon or thing; 


OT 


' VO'LUNTARY (A.) freely, without ebm. vo 
pulſion, by choice, &c. | yo 
VO'/LUNTARY (S.) in Mufict, is an over. WM you 
ture or deſcant made extempore, * wat 
play'd without having been wrote down or intc 

- Pprecompoſed, you! 
 VOLUNTIE'R or VOLUNTEE'R (s.) h or! 
| that enters willingly, readily, or unforce; il you! 
into any affair; and in an Army, thoſe gen- or f 
tlemen who without having any certain pug I yOU! 

or employment, attempt to aſſiſt in the mop to © 
hazardous expeditions to gain honour or pr. to d 
ferment. \ vob 
 VOLU'PTAS (S.) the goddeſs of pleaſures, or cone 
ſenſual gratification, whoſe ſtatue was vous 
queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Yirtue x part 
her feet. 5 torn 
 VOLU'PTUARY (S.) one wholly taken up, Wl yow 
or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or pratifica. ſoler 
tion of the ſenſes. be d 

- VOLU/PTVUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with vo. 
external gratification, &c. or carnal plex. I 
ſures, . | VO W 
 VOLU/PTUOUSNESS (S.) all manner of fen that 
ſuality, as eating, drinking, and all other of th 
gratifications of the ſenſes. | other 

\ VOLU'TE (S.) an ornament to the capitals of viz. 
three of the orders of Arcbitecture, confiting i the ; 

of a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles or on- they 

| ners of the capitals. {yllal 
 VO'MIT (S.) in Phyfich, is proper medicins Bl VO. 
that excite a diſcharge of the ſtomach at the WW vo. 


mouth of what lies there, and breeds diſor- i king 


| ders, &Cc. Up (Pa 
VO Mr (V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what was it dec, 
the ſtomach at the mouth, by occafioning i UPBR / 
violent and inverſe motion of the ventrich, twit, 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fibre WW ypBR / 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying i ting, 
ſelf by the mouth; and this proceeds from any t. 
various cauſes, ſuch as great or hard drink · ¶ bprio / 
ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c. | rage, 
VORA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, de. ment 


vouring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſſy, &c, 


VORA'CITY or VORA'CIQUSNESS 6, 
the nature of a devourer, &c. 1 furnit 
VO'RTER (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of partie U⁰HEN 
of air or celeſtial matter, which accorungl courap 
to Carteſius move round about like a whit pl. Ad 


pool, which having no void interſtices be 
tween the particles, is ſuppoſed to carry Uk 
| planets about the. ſun lower. or faſler, x 
cording as they are nearer ox. farther from i 
center; alſo any ſudden whirlwind, ot vi 
lent rapid motion in the air, 
VO'TARESS (S.) a woman that has bow! 


herſelf by a vow to-do, ſome religious = compa 
VO'TARY (S.) one under the obligation d ket we 
religious vow ; alſo one that applies himic 4% 69 
very trenuouſfy or earneſtly to ſtudy or d ISR 
— -: .- a 1 0 UPRIG] 

' VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of M ler; 1, 


alſq to chuſe or elect a p 
ſon into any office, by voting or — 
VOTE (S.) a voice, order, advice, vox 


or opinion. 
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_UPR | 
vor (A.) belonging or appettaining to a 
W. | 
YOUCH (V.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, 
warrant, &c. in Larv, it is to call a perſon 
jnto court to make good his warranty, 
or proof of any thing. k : 
vo HN (S.) affirming, ſpeaking for, 
or ſaying a thing is true, &c. 
yYOUCHSA'FE (S.) to comply with, or yield, 
to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or be pleated 


to do, &c. . N 8 N ; 

VOUCHSA'FING (S.) granting, complying, 
condeſcending, or ſtooping to, &c. gore 

yYOUSSOURS (S.) in Arcbitecture, are the 
particular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 
form any arch, large or ſmall. 

yoOW (V.) to religiouſly promiſe, ſwear, or 
folemnly aflure a perſon that ſomething ſhall 
be done. > 168 ; 

yOW (S.) a religious promiſe, oath, or ſolemn 
aſſurance. ; 

YOWELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 
that have a peculiar ſound and ſignificancy 
of themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, which with us are the five following, 
viz, a, e, i, o, u; it is to be noted, that 
the i and u are 
they ſtand before another vote in the ſame. 
ſyllable, as in wowv, judge, c. 

VOYAGE (S.) a journey or paſſage by ſea. 

VOY!/AGING (S.) going from one place, 
kingdom, or country to another by ſea, 

UP (Part.) above, on high, aloft ;-alſo out of 
bed, or riſen, © | 

UPBRAVD (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 

VWBRAVDING (S.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 
ey reproaching a perſon with, or for 


any thing. 8 
U HOLD (V.) to ſupport, favour, encou- 

rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu-. 

ment. | h 
UWHO/LDER or UPHO/LSTERER (S.) a 


furniture thereunto belonging. 

HOLDING (S.) keeping, maintaining, en- 
couraging, ſupporting, &c. 
UPLAND (S.) the high ground, the moun- 

tainous or riſing part of a country. 

ON (Part.) over, &c. 

oy (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 
place. | ; 

N (A.) the higheſt in dignity and 
place, * 


PPINGHAM (S.) in Rarlandſbire, à pretty 


ket weekly on Wedneſday; diſtant from Lon- 
dn 69 computed, and 90 meaſured miles. 
"PPISH (S.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c. 
UPRIGHT (A.) ftraight, even, perpendicu- 
ler; honeſt, ſincere, hearty, true, c. 
PRIGHT (S.) the front or fore- ide of a 


thereof, 


imes conſonants, when | 


| URCHIN (s.) 


tradeſman that makes beds, and all forts of 


compact country town, that has a good mar- 


ral building, or the draught or model 
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| UPRISING (s.) the getting up, or coming 
out of a cloud, br ftom- below the horizon, 
ike the ſun in the morning 
U'PROAR (S.) a great” noiſe, confuſion, of 
diſorder, a fumult, quarrel, ot hurly-burlys 
U'PSHOT ($:) the end or determihation of a 
matter, | THe nt 
UPSIDE (S.) that ſide that lies uppermoſt. 
UPSTI'TTING (S.) ſpoken of women in their 
8 beginning to ſit up or leave their 


* 8 % ? 
U'PSTART (S.) one that is by ſome uncom=- 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 

periouſly, or wantonly, 

U'P TON (S.) in Worceſterſhire, is à very an- 
cient place, and is now a noted town upon 
the Sevrrn, over which it has a good bridge x ' 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from Londen 83 computed, and 16t mea- 
ſured miles, SY 

U'PWARD (Part.) above or beyond the pre- 
ſent place or time, 

URANIA (S.) one of the Muſes, ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of aſtronomy, and repreſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet of 
ſtars, holding in her right-hand the celeſtial 
globe, and in her left the terreſtrial one. 


URANO SCOPIST (S.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 


ſerver df the ſtars, and other heavenly bodies. 
URANO/SCOPY (S.) aſtrenomy, or the ſci- 
ence that ' contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motiohs, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
- eclipſes, &. of the heavenly bodies. 
URBA NE (A.) humane, tender, good-natured, 
compaſſionate, genteel, civil, courtedus, &c, 
URBA'NITY (S.) good breeding, civility, gen- 
tleman-like behaviour, tenderneſs, c. 
a little boy or girl; alſo a 
hedge-hog, e. | X 
URE (S.) cuſtom, uſe, &c. | 
U/RETER (S.) a fiſtulbus, tnembranous veſ- 
ſel, proceeding from both reins, and opens 
between the membranes of the bladder, 
through which the urine paſſes from the 
reins to the bladder, ? 
URETHRA or FISTULA (S.) the paſſage 
or veſſel through which the urine is diſ- 
charged by men or women; and alſo the 


emptying themſelves into it by two ſmall 
holes at the beginning of it. | L 
URE'TICKS (S.) medicines that procure or 
excite urine. AF. | e 
URGE (V.) to move or preſs earneſtly, to 
provoke, ſtir up, or excite; alſo to make 
angry, or diſpleaſe. | + 2797 
URGENCY or URGENTNESS (S.) che 
eagerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 
is preſſed, inforced, or required; alſo the 


preſently or immediately. 2 
U'RIM and TH'UM (8.) . and per- 


| 3 much diſpute is among: the 
ii | 


conveyance of the ſeed; the ſeminal veſſels 


RV! - 
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' neceſſity or importunity for doing a thing 


ag 
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what this was among the ancient — but 
no certainty can be come at by all that has 
been hitherto done; the whole that can be 
known is, that it was ſome -way or other of 
obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor- 
dinaty oceaſions, and that the high-prieſt on- 
ly was the officiating miniſter in this ceremo- 
ny, and that whenever it was performed, he 
was dreſſed in all his pontifical ornaments, 
and never performed it tor a private perſon or 
occaſion, but only for the king, the preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, 
Kc. and always upon fomething relating to 
the common welfare of the church or tate, 


U'RINAL (S.) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed 


to put or contain the urine of a fick perſon 


in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend to 


know the diſorder of the patients, and to 
be able to apply proper remedies accordingly, 
which in many caſes is altogether impoſſible, 
though ſomething relating to the general con- 
Kitution may be gueſſed. 

U'RINARY (A.) tomething 
urine, ' 

U'RINE (S.) vulgarly called piſs, or that ferous 
excrement or water which is diſcharged through 
the urethra. 


belonging to the 


taking of the nature of urine, Wu 
URN (S.) a veſſel uſed by the ancients for ſeve · 
ral purpoſes ; ſometimes they put the names 
of thoſe that were to fight at the publick 
ſews into them, and ſo drew them out by 
lots; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magittrates;; 
and ſometimes the judges put their written 
opinions upon extraordinary occafions, that 
ſo the judgment of the majority of the bench 
might be collected; but the greateſt and 
moſt frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bodies were burnt, Theſe 
urns were ſometimes put under tomb-ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves; and ſometimes 
kept in the houſes, Theſe rns were generally 
made of carth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 
had them of gold, filver, marble, &c, they 
were ordinarily ſhaped like our flower-poty, : 
or china-jars; alſo the name of a Roman 
meaſure, containing about one of our firkins. 
UROCRITE'RIUM (S.) the caſting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
* diſeaſes by that method. 809 
U'ROMANCY- (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's urine. 
URQ/SCOPY (S.) che art of caſting water, or 
framing a judgment of the flate of health a 
ſor is in from the fight of the water. 
URSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that go- 
vern themſelves by the Avguſtine rule. 
US-(S.) we that are now preſent, &c. | 
U!SAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom of 
doing any thing formerly, or now; _ 7" 
U'SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 
pay à ſoreign bill of exchange in, after the 


to the ſame day of the thonth following that 


_ 


— 
o 


the gth of February, the u/ance will be out 
the 5th of March, &c, but if the bill be 
drawn from Helland upon London, it is two 
months; and from other pluces according to 
their diſtance; but from Jrcland it is com- 
monly 21 days after ſight or time of preſen- 
tation for payment, though theſe rules are 
not always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time iz, 


urgency of the occaſion may require. 

USE (v.) to occupy, employ, or practiſe, 

USE (S.) the purpoſe, defign, or intent for 
which a thing is made; alſo the practice or 
employment of a perſon. or thing; alſo the 
common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &c. 

USEFUL (A.) convenient, | ſuitable, proper, 
neceſſary, commodious, beneficial, &c. 

U'SHER (S.) an afliftant or under -maſter ina 
ſchool; alſo an officer that attends perſons of 
diſtinction. 5 

U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, 
or bring into any place. * 4 

USK (S.) in Monmouthſhire, ſituate on a river 
of the ſame name, a large, well-built town, 


of ſtone houſes, that has two good markets 
U'RINOUS (A.) ſimilar to, full of, or par- 


weekly, viz. on Monday and Friday; diſ- 
tant from London 108 computed, and 30 
meaſured miles. — 0 4 
FAY EBAU'GH (S.) a cordial dram, or ſpi- 
rit, firſt made in Ireland. 
U'S'TION (S.) an actual burning or fearing, 
as in Surgery or Farrery ; alſo the calcining of 
F aedicines,. G. | 
U'SUAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent. 
| U'SURER (S.) one who lends money upon 


intereſt; but commonly means ſuch as make 


miums or rates for the ſum lent than the law 
allows; a covetous, hard-hearted, griping 
wretch; 44 f 

USU'RIOUS, (A.) griping, covetous, like to, 
or after the manner of uſurers. 

USU'RP (V.) to take or ſeize upon a king - 
dom, &c: to which a perſon has no right or 
pretenſion, to force or thruſt one's ſelf into 
poſſeſſion, power, or authority. 

USURPA'TION (S.) the act of taking, hold- 
ing, and exerciſing that authority to which 
a perſon has no title or equitable right. | 

USU'RPER (S.) one who thruſts himſelf un- 
juſtly into power, authority, &c. 

U'SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount ot 

intereſt of a ſum of money over and above 
the principal or ſum lent, whether legal or 
illegal, moderate or extortionate; and ſome- 
times the practice of lending money for the 
fake of the advantage ariſing therefrom z but 


generally an extravagant gain is intended by 
the word. | 

U'TAS (S.) in Law, fignifies the eighth day 

after, of following any of the terms or fel- 


aate thereof, which on inland d bills is uſually 


UTENSIL (S.) any neteſſaty or * 
7 imple- 


„ * 2 Py gh . at . = 
U T E. | | | a 
. f * 


the bill is drawn on; as, 3 a bill drawn 


more or leſs, as the parties may agree, or the 


| trade of it, and generally take larger pre- 


UTT. 


ng that Amplement }, with whi | ifion | 
plement or tool, with which a perſon does | forts of proviſions z diſt 
1 — any buſineſs, as a pen to write with, &c, in] — and 1 . 9 
bill be War, thoſe things that a hoſt is obliged to} VU!/LCAN (S.) among the Poets, called the 
ers furniſh a ſoldier with in his quarters, are] god of ſubterranean fire, and eſteemed the 
4 0 called utenſils, which are a bed with ſheets| “ preſident over metals, ſaid to be the fon of - 
. aud proper covering, a pot, a glaſs, or cup| Jupiter and Nuno, but upon his being de- | 
ry -4 * of, a diſh, a place at the fire, ormed, = 2 kicked out of heaven by 
2 » 18 ; upiter e fal whenc became ; 
wir U'TIBLE (A.) capable or fit to be uſed. — ; he e 1 but Pr phe no 
4 2 orrrrrr (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs. | great affection for him kept company with 
, UTLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- Mars, Se. many other ſtrange and fabulous 
&. cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt | tories are invented of him, but the truth 
ſe i, fl thoſe che contemptucuſly refuſe to appear | ſeems to be, that he was a prince of Hah 
e in a law · court after due notice given, and] who carefully improved the digging and dif 
Io the writs iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exi- covering of mines, and preparing and refining 
be gent and proclamation awarded thereupon . of metals, &c. he is repreſented wearing a a 
8 formerly thoſe under this ſentence might be | ſcarlet robe with an anvil, &c. by his fide. 
8 7 killed or put to death by any man, without} VU/LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 
1 ny (Bo to _— 18 the 1 3 e ry &c. OE 
| ut in the beginning of the reign of Zawar LGAR (S.) the mob, rabb] 
rſons of III. to prevent inhumanity, and the ſhed-| ignorant, 3 people. 7 
* 1 ding Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it | VU!/LGATE (S.) the title of the common old 
, was unlawful for any man but the ſheriff Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be 
te only, having a lawful warrant therefore to] done from the H:brezv about the latter end 
1 put to death, or kill any outlawed perſon, of the fourth century, and the beginning of 
at though the. cauſe of the outlawry was for] the fifth, which the council of Trent autho- 
oy felony, and thoſe that did, ſhould be pu- riſes as the only true verſion, and the popes - 
ne niſhed with the ſame pains and penalties, Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. took much pains 
. for eee eee perſon, and fo the | to have publiſhed correct; the firſt was pub · | 
. aw remains to y. I |} liſhed in 1590, but upon examination it w Y 
ns ſi UTMOST (A.) the greateſt power, ability, | found — nk in 1592, in | 
ani or {kill that a perſon can exhibit, I ö ther edition was publiſhed, which 1s looked ; 
8 UTOPIA (S.) an imaginary country, or king-] upon as the model of all that have been j 
| dom, ſuppoſed to be governed by more per- printed ſince ; and it is this edition that the 1 
equent. ſect laws and regulations than the preſent church of Rome holds authentick, and agree- | 
RISE ate of things will admit of, 5 able to the determination of the council. of 
as make UTTER are the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo- Treat, though the moſt ſkilful and learned 
ire: lute part of any thing. | divines of that church acknowledge there 
3 Utter Barriſters, the puiſneys, or younger] are ſeveral- faults ftill remaining, but ſay 
eriping council, that are admitted pleaders in a that the correctors had good reaſons not to 
_ . _ who fland without the rail, | amend them at that time, | f 
; or har of the court, " I VU!LNERABLE (A. ) capable of being pi | 
like to, ce is ſpeak, ſpread abroad, ſell, CE wounded, ebe Foe 
1 vend, or e. ; 8 LNERARY (S.) a medicine er for, 
hoe tare (A.) that may, or can be 6 1.— 5 _ the 3 of 5 4 
5 N | PI or VU'/LPINE (A.] cunning, / 
ſelt into UTTERANCE (S.) ſpeech, or the way or ſubtile, crafty, in a fox-like e | + 
ng, hold- mode of ſpeaking z alſo the offering or ex · ] VU'LTURE G.) a large bird of prey, declared 
r _ any commodity to ſale. , unclean in Moſes a catalogue; they are ſaid 
= TTEREST or U'TTERMOST (A.) the] to feed upon human fleſh, for which reaſon 
elf un- Morey, or moſt diſtant part of any country. the ancients eſteemed them birds of ill omen, 
TTERING {S.) ſpeaking, offering, or ex- | except the Romans, who had the contrary 
„ poling any thing to ſale. ; : opinion of them. 
nd above WW ab — (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, VU'/LTURINE (A.) rapacious, cruel, &g. of 
legal or urror y, poſitively. | i the nature, or like to a vulture. 5 
1 Ra bu ETER (S.) in Stafferdſhire, com- U!'VULA (S.) the cover of the vrind - pipe; it 
= oo 5 called Urcefter, ſituate upon a fine, hangs betwixt.the two glandules, called amyg- 
af but MY gentle rifing ground, at the bottom | dalæ, above the chink of the larynx, and is 
ended by Mw are' many fine, rich meadows, that | a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu-- 
teed abundance of cattle; and tho! the build- | lous, ſpongy, and red, of an oblong, roundiſn 
1 ings of this town are but ordinary the figure, inthe i ing 
ghth day makes | „ yet 1 » in upper part thicker, and ending 
* i #6 2 et· place is very neat and convenient, and obtuſcly in an acute; its uſe is to attemperate 
f er which is weekly on Wedneſday, the air, and to prevent the drink falling ugan DE 
3 the greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, | the noſtrils; ſometimes it ticks out tod far, 
— le- » Twine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all 6 by _ of the bumourr-thar fall upon it, 
. e 4:46 £ 14112 Lok ' 57, which” 


WAG 
which cannot return by the lymphaticle veſ- 
ſels, which occaſions that diſorder vulgarly 
called the falling down of the palate, 

U'XBRIDGE (S.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
ſant market-town, on the great road to Ox- 
ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
particularly famous for a great number of 
gentlemens, &c. houſes, and fine ſeats, in 
and near it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
* on Thurſday; it is governed by two 

ailiffe, two conſtables, and four tything- 
men, called headboroughs; diſtant from 
_— 15 computed, and 18 meaſured 


es. 
UXO/RIOUS (A.) very wifiſh; alſo fond of, 

toying, playing, or wantoning with a wife, 
VYE or VIE (V.) to ſtrive, contend with, 
to endeavour to outdo or excel another in 


art, &c. 
W 


17 the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one 


of thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or 


known among the Ancients, nor among 
many of the Moderns, exept the Germans, 
and their imitators, as the Engliſh, &c. 
among Us, it loſes its found when wrote 
before an r, as wrong, wright, c. and af 


ter an o, as low, Sc. 


WA'BBLE (V.) to go round irregularly, like 


a top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning ; 
to move or wriggle diſorderly, like a kite 
that flies unſteadily, &c. 

WAD (S.) a handful of hay, hemp, ſtraw, 
Kc. that is rammed upon the top of gun- 
powder in a piece of ordnance. 

WA'DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen 
manufacture, made to line mens morning- 
gowns, the plaits of their coats, &c. 

hex (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 


 WA'DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock. 
WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 
river, pond, or water that is but 


. 

WAFER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 
to ſeal letters with, &c. alſo to eat; and 
among the Roman Carbolicls, it is a cake 

| - fealed or ſtamped with a lamb, and which 
is conſcerated and given in the ſacrament to 
the laity, both as bread and wine. 

WAFT (S.) in the Sea Language, ſigniſies a 
guardian ſhip, - convoy, &c. any thing 
for a fignal to have the boat come on board; 

alſo a fignal of diftreſs, known by hanging 

3 ing on the main ſtay. N 

WAFT (v.) to row, direct, or fail a boat, 
ſhip, &c. croſs a river, ſea, &c, | 

WAG (V.) to move, ftir, ſhake, &. 

WAG © 7 merry, vnluckly fellow, 


_ WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 


= 
— 


WAI 


thing; alſo one king or nation to begin or 
enter upon, or declare war againſt another; 
and in Law, it is giving ſecurity for the per- 
formance of any thing. 
WA GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, or 
a contract made about the doing or not doing 
any thing; and in Lavv, it is offering to take 
an oath that the proſecuted perſon is not in- 
debted the ſum for which he is ſued, 
WA'GES (S.) the ſalary, premium, reward, 


hire, &c. that any one does, or contracts to 


receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. 
WA'/GGERY or WA'GGISHNESS (S.) qrol. 
lery, ſporting, mirth, frolick ſomeneſs, &c, 
WA'GGING (S.) ſtirring, moving, ſhaking, 
Ec. as a dog does his tail, &c. 
WA'GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 
frolick ſome, humorous, merry, &c. 
WA'GGLE (V.) to joggle or move backwards 
and forwards, when it ought. to be firm and 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c. 
WA'GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheel, 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &c, 
from place to place, eſpecially long journies, 
WA/GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, or 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon, 
WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives or 
directs a waggon, &c. and among the Afre- 
nomers, it is a northern conſtellation, called 
\ alſo Charles s wain. 
WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of his tail ; alſo 
the character of a looſe woman. 


Wal (S.) a thing loſt, which in times paſt, 


was judged to belong to the finder by the 
law of nature, but now by the law of na- 
tions to the prince, or lord of the fee; but 
if the owner ſhall claim it within a year and 
a day, it ſhall be reſtored to him again; but 
evaif moſt properly is, when a-thief having 
ſtolen goods, and being purſued, leaves the 
goods behind him to further his eſcape; alſo 
cattle that are loſt or ſtrayed from their pro- 
per feeding places, 

WAIFARING or WAY'FARING (A.) 

journeying, travelling, going from place to 
Ce. | 

wail ( V.)to bemoan, lament, ſorrow for, xc. 

WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch 
as are drawn by oxen. 

WAUINFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſhire, 2 well. 
compacted town, in the fenny parts, near 
the fea, famous for its fine free-ſchool ; its 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Londen 102 computed, and 124 meaſured 

miles. | 

Wal NScOr or WAINSCOTING (6 

ſometimes means the timber or planks uſed 


to line rooms with, and ſometimes the 


of a room ſo lined, : > 

WAUVNSCOT (v.) to line the walls or part 

tions of rooms with boards framed, 
handſomely put together. 


| WAIT (v.) to ſtay, tarry for, or attend upe 


5 


any perſon or thing. war ER 


\ 


WAL 


WAITER (S.) a ſervant or perſon that. at- 
tends upon another; alſo the name given to 
3 Wal plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 


and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 


dinner, &c. | 

WAITES (S.) in corporate Toqwns, are a ſet of 
muſicians that attend upon the mayor, &c. 
at publick proceſſions, feaſts, &c. 

WAIVE (S.) 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refu- 
ſing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe is 
not called an out-law, becauſe women are not 
ſworn in leets to the king. 


WAV'WARD (A.) peeviſh, croſs, froward, 
moroſe, unruly, &c. | 


WAKE (V.) to watch, or forbear from ſleep, 


to rouſe, excite, or awake, 


WAKE (S.) at Sea, is the ſmooth water, | 


which the ſhip doth make aftern her, ſhew- 
ing the path of the ſhip, from whence the 
ſkilful ſailor is able to make a judgment of 
what quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c, 


alſo a country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sun- | 
day next after the ſaint's day to whom the | 


pariſh church was dedicated. 


| WA/KEFIELD (S.) in the Y:f-Riding of 


Yorkſhire, is a large, handſome, well-built, 
rich town, full of the clothing trade and 
people; the river Calder runs thro? it, and 
by its being navigable occaſions the trade to 


be a great deal more eaſily carried on than 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed wi - 


otherwiſe it could be; ſo it is commonly 

reported there are more people in this town 
than in York city; the church is exceeding 
beautiful, and has the higheſt ſpite of any 
church in theſe parts ; it has alſo a magnifi- 
cent bridge over the river, _ which is 
built a fine chapel by Edward IV 


here, in which his father was ſlain upon the 


ſpot; there are two markets weekly, wiz. | 


on Thurſday for all ſorts of proviſions, and 
Friday for woollen cloths, which are made 
in and near this town-in great abundance? 
diſtant from London 133 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles. has adn 
WA'KEFUL (A.) ſoon rouzed from ſleep, 
not inclined to much ſleep or drowſineſs. 
WALDEN (S.) in Eger, commonly called 
Saffron-Walden, from the great quantity of 
faffron that has grown there within the three 


laſt centuries, it not being known in E- 


land dil Edward IIId's time, and now is 
ſaid to exceed all that grows in any other 
art of the world; it was incorporated by 
ng Edward VI. and is governed by a 
mayor and 24 aldermen, out of whom is 
yearly choſen a treaſurer, who is the head 
officer for that year, and two chamberlains, 
for his aſſiſtants, &c. the market is weekly 
on Saturday, which is a very plentiful one ; 
diſtant from London 35 computed, and 42 
meaſured miles, 
WALES (S.) once a famous and diſtinct king- 
dom, but now only a principality belonging 
to Eng/and, bounded on all fides by the ſea, 


* 
7 


a woman that is left out, or for- 


| 


| . In me- 
mory of the fatal battle that was fought] 


WAL 

. Except on the eaſt, where it joins to England ; 
formerly it extended eaſtwatd as far as the 
Severn, till Offa the Great drove the Welſb 
out of the plain countries beyond that river, 
and ſhut them up in the mountains by a great 
dike, called 
land from Wales, Harold enacted, that if 
any el was found with a weapon in 
his hand on this fide the ſaid dike, he ſhould 
have his right hand cut off; this ditch reach- 
ed about 100 miles, wiz. from where the 
Wye falls into the Seyern to Chefter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 

| habitants are generally eſteemed men of honeſt 
rinciples, but very cholerick, always trou- 
leſome to the Engl till Henry VHth's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, they 
ſubmitted to as their natural king, whoſe ſon 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them 


and privileged with the ſame immunities; he 
alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ludlto for the caſe 


fame manner as the king's courts at Wefimin- 
fler, and have ever ſince continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 


is the old Britiſh, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and communication with the 


reign words of any language in Curd it 
was formerly divided into North Malu the 
| moſt barren, Powes Land more fertile, and 
Sauth Wales the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its own ; but now it is divided 
only into North and Sou Hales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles f 
north to ſouth, and about $o from eaſt to 
weſt; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiftration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
. archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 


* 


Ax caſtles of the old erection. 
WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or 
bends of planks that lie ſome beyond others, 


putting their feet thereon, . 

WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon 
one's feet. i 

WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that 4 perſon 
goes at one time; alſo 
dious in a garden on to- walk on. 

WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
field, &c, built or made of earth, ſtone, or 
bricks, . 

WALL (V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 
with earth, ſtone, or bricks, - _ 

WA'LLET (S.) a travelling-bag with two 


both fides the horſe, &c. | ; 
WALL. EVE (S.) an eye that has a defect in 
che cryſtalline humour, whereby the fight — 
; . 


Iii 3 6 | 


's Dike, which parted Eng- 


one nation with the Enghſp, ſubje& to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, - 


of his Welſh ſubjefts, which is kept after the 


beſt of their fellow ſubjects; their language 


pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 market-towns, and 


for the men to clamber up the fides, by- 


a path made comme- 


partitions, to render the burden equal on 


* 


| WAL 
much obſtructed and ſometimes wholly ſpoil- 
ed; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film 
or {kin that grows over the fight of the eye. 
WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall-work. made of 
. earth, bricks, ſtone, &c, - 
WA'LLINGFORD (S.) in Bertſbire, a very 


ancient town, and formerly much noted; it | 


was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteem'sd 

2 borough in Edward the Contetfor's time, 
and by ſome called a city, containing 276 
houſes ; it had a fine, ftrong caſtie, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho' nat fo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent 
- a large, handſome town, that has in it two 
principal ftreets, in the chief of which is 
built a handſome town-hall and a market - 
place, where the aſſizes are ſometimes held, 


and the quarter-ſeſhons for the borough, | 


which is a diſtinct juriſdiction; it had four 
churches, two of which were entirely demo- 
liſhed in the grand rebellion, and a third 
much damaged, ſo that they uſe but one 
. conſtantly; the rents and profits of the mar- 
et and fairs are ſaid to be now veſted in the 
. - - corporation, which conſiſts of a mayor, fix 
- '- aldermen, &c. the return for burgeſſes of 
this ancient burough, which ſends two to 
parliament, is veſted in the mayor, bur- 
geſſes and commonalty z there are Wow 
two conſiderable markets here, wiz, on Tueſ- 
y and Friday; diſtant from Landen 38 
- © computed, and 46 meaſured miles. | 
© WALLO'ONS. (S.) the inhabitants of the 
| Spamſb. low countres, commonly called 

; Flangers, Se. 3 


WA LLOp (S.) a rell of fat, or fleſh. 
WA/LLOW (v.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c. to live in riotouſneſs, &. 

WALNUT (S.) a large fort of nut, the fruit 

. whereof i very pleaſant to eat, and the 

- - wood of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the 
world for making. beautiful cabinets, book 

_ caſes, cheſts of drawers, &c. . 
WA'LSALL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stafferd- 


6 - 


Hire, is a good and pleaſant corporate town, | 


fſituate upon the top of a hill, governed by 
a mayor, &c. In and near this town are 
ſeveral iron mines. which produce good tron, 
which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 

| bridle- bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in which 

- 2 confiderable trade is carried on; the mar- 
- + ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from Len · 
dom 92 computed, and 113 meaſured miles. 
-WA'LSHAM-NORTHor SWA/LSHAM(S.) 
in Norfolk, has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 100 com- 

puted, and 32x meaſured miles. 
WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in Norfolk, - a pretty 
d ood town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diftant from Londen 92 computed, 
and 116 meaſured miles; the foil about this 
wcovn is noted for its yielding good ſaffron. ._ 
 WA/LTHAM (S.) in Efe, commonly called 
Waltham Albey, on the river I), has a 


from Londen 50 computed, and 59 meaſured 


WAR 
{mall market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
_ London 12 computed, and 13 meaſyreq 
miles. 

WA'LTHAM ON THE WOULD (s.) ;, 
Leiceſterſkire, a mean town, whole make 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londu 
76 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 

WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moy 

and down irregularly, 
WAN (A.) pale, faint, feeble, &c, 
WAND (S.) a thin ftick, or long ſuitch er 
twig, ; DES 
WA'NDED (A.) chairs, &c. wickered 6 
twigged. 
WANDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about from 
place to place, without having any ſettlel 
bufineſs or habitation. 
WANE (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of ay 
thing, as of the moon when the is paſt ber 
ſecond quarter, or the full. 
WA NGATES (S.) the name of a famoy 
channel or ſtreight, between the country o 
this name and the firm land of Maſcrvis, 
the current of whoſe water lies from eaſt to 
weſt, which joins the ſeas. of Muſcory and 
Tartary ; it was firſt difcovered in 1504, by 

the Hellanders ; alſo the name of the paſſe; 
from one drift in a mine to another. 

\WA'NG-TEETH (S.) the great or jaw- teeth. 

4-1." ag (S.) paleneſs, faintneſs, weak- 


. nels, &c. | 
WANT (S.) neceflity, poverty, deficiency 
lack, &c. 

WA'NTAGE (S.) in Berkſhire, an ancient 
and pretty neat country town, noted for 
being the birth - place of the famous king A. 
| fred, who ſeveral times defeated the Dara; 
the market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 


| 


ing up 


— 


ö 


WANTING (A.) neceſſitous, poor, deficient, 
negligent, careleſs, &c. Ty 
WA'NTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſcivious 


WA/PENTAKE (S.) a diviſion or part of 
county, in ſome places called a hundred; 
was anciently the cuſtom, that when an 

one took upon him the government of the 

hundred, the free ſuitors met him with lan. 
ces, and he deſcending from his horſe, al 
came up to him, and he holding his lang 
upright, all the reſt, in ſign of obediency 
touched it with theirs. 

WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of two 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c. 

WAIRBLE. as) to fing in a melodious, d. 
namental, trilling manner, like a canin. 

bird, &c, EA | | 

WARD (S.) ſometimes means a minor, who 

formerly had both his perſon and eſtate u 

the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 years d 

age, and now is uſually under guardians d 

the father's appointment, &c. ſometimes! 

means the act or duty of watching th 


| 
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WAR 8 
of a city, hoſpital, &c. that has] mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12 common - 
Ferse een, and officers ney council · men and their afſiftanis; the mayor, 
% N.. recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices 
WARD (V.) to keep guard or watch, 0 look o the peace; they ſend two members to par- 
+ after and take care of a-place or perſon; | liament, who are choſe by all the inhabitants 
alſo to parry or put off or aſide a pas 3 that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from London 
thruſt of a ſword, &. . 90 computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 4 
WARDEN (S.) an officer who is the had WA'RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition 6f any 
governor of a college, priſon, office, &c. military expedition, a being at war, 
WA'RDEN-PEAR (S.) à particular ſort of WA/RINESS (S.) prudential care, caution, or 
fruit that while raw is very indifferent eating, © neceſſary obſervation. - 
but when baked very agreeably taſted, | WA/RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
W ARDENSHIU (S.) the duty, office, oats that are at war, bold, ſtout, courageous, &c, 
or authority of a warden. | [WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
WA'RDER (S.) à beadle or ſtaff man who or about any thing, to heat 3 alſo to chafe 
We guards or watch in the day-time alſo gry, &c. 


W AR . 


* 
** 


13 / 


or make an 

the name of certain officers at the tower of | WARM (A.) of a temporate degree of heat ; 
— whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate, alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, & :“. 
and to take an account of all perſons that WA/RMINSTER (S.) i in Miliſpire, cammonly 
come into it, and alſd to attend ſtate priſoriers, | called Marmiſer, is a very ancient town, 
WARDINOG (S.) the keeping, defending, | - that enjoyed great privileges; it is now 
guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any] noted for the vaſt quantities of « corn — ate 
thing thatethreatens with danger, & c. weekly brought to its market on Saturday; 

WA/RDMOTE (S.) a meeting of the ſeveral ] diſtant from Londen 80 computed, and x00 
mo. Kc. at a court, for the managing - meaſured miles. 
and regulating the affairs: of the oy 8 WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat; 
diviſion they belong to, alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, æ “ 

-WA'RDROBE (8:) a/publick place park. WARN (V.) to give 2 perfon notice, to tell 
ment for the scloaths, veſtments, &c, | before-hand, to adviſe of danger, &c, alſo 
alſo any place for abe ſame purpoſe belonging to cite or furnmons a perſon into 2 8 
to private perſonsæs court, c. 7 
WA'RD-STAFP (3.9 the antient name for a WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked ; 

conſtable's or watchman's Raff. it alſo to draw out into ayreat length, as che 

WARE (S.) in Herefordfoire; at preſent is wap of a weaver's piece of work, e, and 
Ntvated in a vally, on the eaft fide of the] in the Sea Language, it is to have: an anchor 

tiver Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large] faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip oper a 

'"fireet about a mile long, and ſeveral back J- bar in ſhallow water, Kc. 

Arete or lanes which are alſo full of houſes WARRANT or WA'RRANTIZE (v0 to 
and famous for good inns, and particularly ]-/ give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare ; ||. contra, to aſſure a perſon of the teych or 
here is the river from whence the new-J] ſincerity of any thing, & “4. 

river company have brought their water; to WA'RRANT- (S.) a. written order by. which 
ſerve the greateſt part of the honſes in and - «a perſon acts r that be 
about Landon; here is a good market weekly could not withput it. | 

aon Tueſday ; diſtant from Thadon 20 coi | W WA'RRANTABLE (A) lawfal, char may be 2 
duted, and 21 meaſured miles. deſended or N | 

YARD (S.) any ſort of goods or commedities| 
fit for merchandize ; alſo a ſtoppage or dam 
min a river; alſo Wenn of a town, or ſur- 
name of a family. ä * Rote f 

WAREHAM (S.) in | Dorſ#ſpire, is eſteemed tt 
the. antienteſt borough, and was reckoned 
the argeſt town in the whole ſhire, having 
had 17 churches in it, tho thete are now WARRENER G. ) one obe — * 1 

bat three, and they all ſupplied by age mi- after a warten 

niſter; it conſiſts now only of two ſtreets] WA'RRINGTON (8. in Laneafbive, on the - 

Lait one ahorher; and they but meaiily river. Merſey, over Which is a fine ftone 
built, tho! antiently it had a wall and ditch, | „. is an old, large, populous town, — 
and a firong caſſle, bur the wall and caftle 8e e traleſmen; 7 
are now demoliſn d z it was formerly a no e ck-a-back, 
ber port, which,cecafioned/tit to be wel-] on here; it. is alſo noted for — — 


the market is weekly on Wedneſday; dif-. 
by being choaked up with fand, the trade] tent fromZonden 136 3 and ods 


a dase meogh f C feed by of meaſured miles. a 


5 * patch, though it is 


. 


— e. * 


WAS 


that is Kllful in war, and ready and willing 
to fight, &c, 

WART (S.) an hard excreſcence that ariſes in 
the ſkin or fleſh, 

WARWICK (S.) in 8 is the 
county-town, and has a very ancient 
corporation, that ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
Jament; by the laſt charter granted them, 
they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur - 
gelſes, &c, tho in common they are called 
the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 
ſeep rock, at the bottom whereof tuns the 
on, over which is built a ſtrong, hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge ; it is a pretty large town, 

conſiſting of ſeveral. ſtreets, well- 

- built, and inhabited, has two fine pariſh- 
churches, a handſome free-ſchool, and well- 
endowed hoſpital for decayed gentlemen 
the market-houſe is a grand, ſtone building, 

by ſeveral pillars or columns, where 

the aſlizes and general ſeſſions for the county 
are held ; the market js very large, weekly | 
on Saturday; 3 diſtant from London 67 com 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles. | 

WA'RWICKSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, 


bounded on the eaſt by bath wk Coen 105 . 


Leicefterſpire, on the fouth 
and Glouceſberſpire, on the weſt with 
tenſbire, and on the north with Stafferd) 


75 


WAT 


neighbours, with a diſh or bowl in they 
hands to receive alms or charity at Chrifny, 


time. 

WIASSELERS (S.) women, boys, &c, that 
- £0 about at Chriſmas time finging what ar 
called carols, and beyging charity from houlg 
to houſe, | 

WASTE (S.) the middle part of a human bo- 

dy 3 alſo wilful ſpoiling or ſquandering away 
of money, time or goods ; alſo thoſe lands 
chat are common, and not the property of 
any particular perſon z in a Ship, it is the 
part the main-maſt and fore - maſt, 

WASTE (V.) to make havock, or ſpoil any 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, xc. 

WA'SYEFUL (A, ) extravagant, careleſs, uw. 
dering away more than is neceſſary. 

WATCH (V.) to look after diligently, u 
mind what another is doing, to wait * a 
fit opportunity of doing ſomething, 

WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; allo x 

machine commonly worn in the pocket, & 

to ſhew the hour of the day or night by a 

hand or index, and without fitiking, ſuch 

as ſtrike [being called clocks, &c. alſo the 


— — and 


' 55 the TON which runs nk; it, ) 


- .called Felde and Woodland ; it contains five, 
Hundreds, in which are 17 market-towns, 
338 pariſhes, 22, 00 | houſes, and about 


755,000 inhabitants ; it ſends cight- mem- 


into a matter or thing | 
long before he acts ar concludes What to do. 


WASP (S.) a large ſort of ſtinging fly; alfo a. 
| Ant name for a peeviſh perſon. I 
WA'SPISH (A.) freeful, peeviſh, humour- 
lome, &c. 2 
WA'SSEL (.) 


1 


fn be. (S.) in Somer ſet — is as — 


126 


WATER (S.) in che common Philoſophy, is one 
of the four elements, or components of which 
+ all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 
which is the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſprings, 
Kc, alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
_  heathens under various names; it is alſo the 
name given to the curious luſtre of diamonds; 


* and alſo to the preſſing together of any ſort 


of filk that has a large cord or waill, where 
by it looks like the waving of water. 


-| WATER. (V.)-to: ſprinkle or moiſten the 


earth. with water or rain, &c. to to ſoak falt- 
fiſh" or meat in water, &c. alſo to ſet a pe- 
culiar ſort of rich luſtre upon mobairs, tab- 
bies, &c. by running them through large 
iron rolls, &c. 


s WA TERAOE (S.) the hire or money paid ff 


ns going by water in a boat, &c. 
WATERED (A.) fprinkled with, foakedun, 
or lightly overflowed by water. 


| WATERISH (A.) that is of the nature, o 


like to water. 


| WA'TER-MEA/SURE ts.) a buſhel, gc. fr 


meafuring dry goods brought up by water, 33 
.".coals, oyſters, &c, which exceeds the had « 
. Winchefter meaſure by about three gallons. 


|-WA'TER-POISE (S.) an inſtroment to 1. 


the ftrength of ſeveral Liquors in which it i 


o 
* 3 - * Fe 


rn A overflo with or full of 
9 Fo 25 4 "WET | 


WAY 


water ; alſo that taſtes very much like bo water. 


WATFORD 8.) a ſmall town in Hertford- | 


ire, that has a good market weekly on 


Toca ; diſtant from London 15 — WII 


and 17 meaſured miles. 
WAITLINGTON (S.) in Oxfordſtire, a ſmall 


town, with a mean market weekly on Sa- 


turday 3 diſtant from London 37 computed, 
and 43 meaſured miles. 

WA'TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil-' 
lows, &c, to make ſheep-folds, c. alſo the 
gill; of a common cock, or the red fleſh that 
hangs under the neck of a turkey-cock, , 

WA/TTON (S.) in Norfolk, is a long town, 
with ſeveral good inns, ſituate on a good | 


FE 


road, being a great thorough-fare from' Lynn, 


Downbam, c. in the wood-lands; the mar- 

ket was formerly on Friday, but at preſent 

is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 
74 computed, and go meaſured miles, 


WAVE (S.) a woman that is left out or for- 
faken by the law, for contemptuouſly re- | 


fufing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe 
is not called an out-law, becauſe women. 
are not ſworn in leets to the king; alſo a 
rifing of water by the flow thereof, occafioned 
ſometimes by the wind, &c, 

WAVE (V.) to flow dackwards or forwards 
like water; alſo to move backwards and 
— by the wind, &c. alſo to give a 

by the SE of the hand; a flag, &c, 
= to — me off or decline a thing. : 
WA'VERING (A.) unfixed, unſteady, nor 
fully reſolved or determined. 

WAU/MISH or WA/LMISH (A.) that has : a 
fickly ſtomac h, that loaths proper food. 

WA'VY (A.) full of waves, like a tempeſiuous 
ſea, riſing and falling, &c. like waves. 


WAWI. (V.) to cry out like cats at their mid- 


night revels. 


WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe | . 


the-honey-combs, and which by proper pur- 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures is ex- 
ceedingly uſeful in many particplar — 
of art, &c. 

WAY ($.) the road, plih, or paſſage from one 
place to another; alſo the mode or manner | W 
of doing or performing any thing. 


WAY'FARING (A.) travelling, or going | 


from place to place. 


WAYILAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 


or ambuſh, to catch or deſtroy a fingle per- 
ſon, or army, &c. that paſſes along ny road 
or v 

WAY'LAYER (S.) an enemy, thief, or rob- 
ber, that hides himſelf by the road-fide. 

WAY!WARD (A.) obſtinate, froward, pee- 
viſh, humourſome, &c, : 

WAY!-WISER (S. 3 a machine contrived to 
move an index every ſtep a perſon takes, in 
order to ſhew bim l. how r he has travelled 


or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixed in a cha - 


riot to the wheels, ſo that by looking on the 


index, the re ma Sw aps fag hg Tay f 
8 4 the weather, 


wle, ar 


WE A 
WAV WOO 25. J the governor of 1 


lity in che Muſcouite dominions, 
WE (S. 1 us that are at preſent. 
— feeble, fickly, that has 
not = or ability to door perform what 
is neceſſary ; alſo fooliſh, filly, childiſh, &c, 


unable of unfit ; alſo to make fick, ones 
feeble, Cc. 

WEA KLIN O (S.) a fickly, puny child, one 
thn hu no e encgh b go hoe 

1 

WE A'KNESS (S.) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- 
mity; alſo want of judgment or ſkill, &., 

WEAL (S.) benefit, advantage, profit. 


money, ſheep, horſes, merchandize, land, &c. 


WEALTHY. A.) poſſeſſed of much "Id 
goods, we &c. : 


| WEAN (V.) to take à young child from * 


nurſe's breaft ; alſo to wear off one's 
or affection towards any particular matter, 

WEA'PON (S.) any fort of inſtrument uſed 
in fighting offenſively or defenſively. 

WEA'PONLESS (A. )defenceleks ar that has 
no weapon. 

WEA PON-sALVE (s.) a medicine or oint- 
ment much boaſted of by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diſtance, by only anbint- 
ing the inſtrument with which it was done 

WEAR (V.)'to carry about one, or be cloath- 
ed with; alſo to decay or waſte. 

WARP {A.) tired, fatigued, or eee. 
come with labour, &c, 

Dr (S.) decaying, wafting, *growipg 

| worſe; alſo bearing or carrying any 

about with one. 


'WEA'RISOME (A.) fatiguing, 1 : 


WEA/SAND (S.) the gullet or wind-pi we 
WEATHER * .) the — diſi ons and 
alterations of the air, in reſpect to wet or 


dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name of a 
male ſheep gelded. 


neſs, or affair. 
WEATTHER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 


ther, and has thereby loſt its beauty, &c, 
WEA'THER-BOARD (S.) that part ar c fide 
| of a ſhip that the wind blows on. 
WEATHER-COCK (S.) an inſtrument ſet 

on the tops of hcuſes, churches, c. to give 

notice what point the wind is in z alſo 2 per- 
fon that changes his opinion or party upon 
every little occaſion, 
WEA/THER-GAGE (8.) a Sea term for two 
ſhips that are fighting together; c. when 
one has the adyantage of the wind. 
WEA'THER-GLASS (S.) an inftrument that 
foreſhews the change of weather, and' the 
freſh temperature of the air. 
WEA'THER-WISE (A.) that is ſkilful, or 
foreknowing the change or continpance. of 


WEAVE 


WEA'/KEN (V.) to incapacitate, to render 


' WEALTH (S.) all forts of riches, whether 


WEATHER (V.) to go through, of endure 
all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, buſi- 


thing that has been much expoſed tothe wa - 


4 — = 
r 


— 


W E 1 
WEAVE 
cloth, fi 
WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or bend 
ing place of a ſpider; and ſometimes the 
_ whole quantity of manufacture i in a loom. 
© WE'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (S.) in Herrford- 
Fire, à very ancient borough and corporate 
town, that ſends two members to parliament, 
Jet for want of trade, and a great fire that 
| Happened a few years ago, it js now but of 
little note; its market (which is very mean) | 
- on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
108 computed, and 130 meaſured miles, 
WE'BSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner. 
ED (V.) to marry or unite two perſons of | 
different ſexes together, according to the laws 
and cuſtorns of the place we live in; alſo the 
act of a man's taking a woman to be his wife. 
WEDDING (S.) a marriage. 
| WEDGE (S.) an inſtrument > wood or metal 
 - thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 
ſplit wood with, Kr. alſo a bar or ingot of | 
gold, filver, c. 
WE'DLOCK (S.) the 8 made at mar- 
riage, or the ſtate of married peo 
n (S.) the fourth day of the 
˖ 2 called from a Saxon idol, ＋ 
: 12 
| W 


42 * 


ſuppoſed to be Mars, worlhipped on 


without culture; alſo a garment worn by a, 
... widow, a veil, e. and in Mining, it is the þ 
duegenerating of a vein from ore. ny 
., chaſite, &c. 
"WEED (V.) to root or pull up che uſeleſs. or 
noxious herbs in a garden from among the 
Kowers, &c. & ſo to take 32 or remove 
bad or wicked perſons from 88 the in- 
+ .. Nocent ; to purge, &c. 
 , WEEK. (8. )- the ſpace of ſeven Gave, ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed among the ru, who ob- 
|  frved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they | . 
had three ſorts of <weeks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of ſeven days, the ſecond of yea 
© which was ſeven years, the third of ei 


82 to compoſe of make ler e of 
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WEL 


WEIGHING (s.) trying how much any; 
weighs ; allo conſidering, | pondering, ., 
thinking of, on, or about any thing. 

WEIGHT (S.) the ponderoſity, or amount of 
the ⁊veigbt of any body; alſo the im 
or conſequence of any thing; alſo any he; 
thing that being faſtened to one end of 2 R. 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to bs raiſed 

WEVFGHTY (A.) heavy; allo x great value 
moment, or concern, -_ , 

WEIL D (V.) to move or manage 2 ford, 
lance, Ks, alis to rule, govern, or dired, y 
head of a 


any matters of importance, 


WELCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating, 


wiſhing well, c. 

WELCOME (v. ) te ſalute, to wiſh well, to 
treat.in a handſome and friendly. manner. 
WELD. or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 
Dyers to make a yellow colour for their ſilky 

ſtuffs, &c. 

WELD. (V. 8 to join two, pieces of ; iron toge- 
ther, by making them very hot, and hatin 
them with a hammer, b 
WE'LDING HEAT (S.) loch. a particular de 
20884 of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c. for 

e ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 


will ſtick as faſt in the joined place as in ay 


other. 
WEILFEARE (S.) the good, benefit, or ad- 
. vantageous Ration of life that, a perſon is in, 
or 0 Feen that 2 thereto, az 
. yccels, proſperity, c. 
'WE'LKIN N (S.) the —.— finmament. 
WELL (A. Jimbealth,7og good e both 
of body and mind. 
rie (S.) a pit or place aug for the Finding 
a ſpring of water ;--alſo a;deep or hollow 
place dug by, engineers either i for the pre- 
paring a mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin one 
1 chat they have made; and in Building, the 
hollow or void ſpace Jet for the ſtairs, 1 
called the c- Bols. 
WELLA DAN (Par.) 0 dear! o I pity 
you, &c. 


WELL. BORN (as. Ade or come of 


times {even years, at the end of which — 1 dn family, 48 & gentleman, knight, no- 
; Er. 


the jubilee. 
WEEK or WICK. (S. ). the cotton, ruſh, &c, 
. that js put into the middle of a candle, 
"WEEPING R ] crying, ſhedding tears, upon þ 
Account of ſome injury or imaginarily | 


EES EI. 0 or WEASEL (5. ) a creature that 
Preys upon mice, long- backed and ſhort- 


* 


'WEEF/VIL (S.) a worm or creature that breeds | 


5 1 &c. and gives it a very diſagreeable 
_ 
FO (V.) to you or * much any 
3 De is in weight; to think, con · 
fder, ponder upon, or examine into any 
matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſhip's an- 
chor, in order to let the ſhip ſail along. 
"WEIGH (S.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. 


A 67 40 buſhels of | 


WE'LL BRED'( (A. ) infiruttedcrequeae like 


| a gentleman, &c. 


NN L HOLE (S.) in 2 is that hole 
or ſpace left in a building a ſtairs are 

carried up, 

WELLINGBOROUGH (8. ) in Nerthampter- 


1 with a ſine church and free-ſchool, 
nd has 2, good market weekly on Wedne!- 
Gay 3 . diſtant from Lenden 32 computed, and 
meaſured miles. 
wh LINGTON (S. j in Shropſhire, has week- 
y a large market on Thurſday; diſtant from 
Lenden 111 computed, and 1 35 meaſured 
. miles. 


' [WELLINGTON (s.) in Somerſefire, bat 


weekly a market on "Thurſday ; ; diſtant from 


. London 224 computed, and 151 meaſured 
WW 


} 


ire, a lange, well-built, and inhabited ton, 


3 W.-M: VE == — 3" G5 


jeaſured 


1 


WES 


WELLS (s.) in Somerſerſbire, 2 ſmall, but } 


ſweet.city, dignified with an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that 
riſe in and around it; it is finely contrived, | 
and built of ſtone, ſends two members to 


parliament, is governed by a mayor, recor- | 
der, 7 aldermen, and 16 gowns-men, and 
Wedneſ- 


has two large markets weekly on 
day and Saturday; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendip- bills on the eaſt and north ſides, in 
which are abundance of lead - mines, and 


from whence great quantities of lead are 


gotten 3 diſtant from London 96 cotnputed, 
and 120 meaſured miles. 8 4 
WELL-SE'T (A.) ſtrong, firm, luſty. _ _ | 
' WELSH-POOLE (s.) in Montgomery/hire, 
Nort b- Malet, is a large, well - built, corporate 


town, ſituate in a fryitful vale, where tha“ 
5 manufacture of flannel is vigoroully carried | 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c, has a good mar- 


ket weekly on Monday; diſtant. from London 

125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 
WELT (S.) that flip of leather, or part of a' 

ſhoe that joins and holds the ſale ind upper 
leather together. Wot 


WELTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed or 


ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to ger up, 
%%% ²˙ Ä 
WEM (S.) in Sbropſbire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday; 
. diſtant from London 121 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles. ; CLONES: od 
WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, c. 
WEN {S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
= people's necks,.. &c, | 8 
WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 


- + 


mad; allo a whore, or plier about the 


_ | ſtreety, Ke. | . 
WENCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one 
that haunts after ſuch ſort of women. 
hunting after whores. | | 
WENDOVER (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Fender, an old corporate town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; and 
tho” but a very poor place, in a dirty ſitua- 
tion, yet it ſends two members to parliament; 
diſtant from Landon 30 computed, and 39 
meaſured miles. af 
WE'NLOCK (S.) in Shropſhire, commonly 
called Great Wenlocl, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles; it is an 
ancient borough and incorporated town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 
WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
fix of the clock in the evening. 
WE'STBURY (S.) in Wilnſeire, a ſmall bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to 


but 


WENCHING (s,) Whoring, following, or | 


W E 'Y 
y; diſtant from London 80 computed, and 
: 95 meaſured miles, Fae LAs 
WESTMINSTER (S.) in 2/iddleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, altho' it is a city 
of diſtin government and privileges by -it» 
ſelf; it is ſo called upon account of the weſ- 
tern ſituation, of it, in reſpect to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in former days a monaſ- 
tery on that now called Great Tower-Hill, 
named Eaſt-Minſter. Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtward ends, that of London be- 
ins, i, at Temple-Bar ; it is of a large 
extent, and conſiſts of a great number of 
the moſt, magnificent ſtreets, courts, 'palay 
ces and ſquares, having in it the reſidence of 
the King, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and 
moſt of the nobility,. gentry, &c. it ſends 
two members tb parliament, and has many 
markets, that are daily ſupplied with great 
plenty of all manner of proviſions. 
WE'STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the fea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yorkſhire and Durham, 
on the ſouth on Lancaſpire, on the weſt and 
north on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 


in general a mooriſſi, barren county,” tho? 
' - ſome parts of it have fruitful valleys; thieair 
is ſharp, and the country very mountainous ; 
it is divided into Kendal barony _—_ 
- morland barsny, Which are again fubdivi 
into Confſtablewicks and wards, in Which are 
3 market-towns, * 26 paxiſhes; ' it ſends 
members to parliament. 
WE'STRAM (S.) in Kx7, a ſmall town that 


and 24 nicaſured miles. | i. 


WE'STWARD, WE'STERLY, WES 
(A.) towards, near, or inclining towar 
the weſt part of the world, or of a patti- 
cular place, © e 

WET (V.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 

Si to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 

_ Nquer, A 


WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 


liquor. 8 r 

WE/THERBY (S.) in the t. Riding of 

York/bire, is a ſmall, but good trading town, 

fituate on the river Wherf:, whoſe marlcet n 

| weekly on Thurſday; diſtant -from Tondo 
computed, and 178 meaſuted miles. 


1 ö 1 les. "i 
WE/TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 


feet, ſo that the water, &c. comes 
and makes the feet wet. | 
WE (S.) a weight of an uncertain 


3 
for in S ffoll 2 56 pound of cheeſe or butter 


is a wwey; but in £//ex 136 pound is a n 
and ſo in other places, and in other commo- 
dities it differs much. 


Parliament; the market is weekly en Fri- 


Regis, or King'sdekomb on the other fide, are 


x 


** 


and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 


has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- . 
neſday; diſtant from London 20 computed, * _ 


WEY/MOUTH (S.) upon the little river y, 
on the one fide of the haven, and Melcomb- : 


tuo 


* F 2 
ah = 4 2 
rr 


WH E 
two boroughs in D ire that are joined 
together by a Rn over the Wy, 
they each ſend till two members to parlia- 
ment, tho“ they are united into one corpo- 
ration, and are governed by a mayor, &c. 
© Meltomb is the biggeſt town, conſiſting of 
© ſeveral ftreets full of good houſes, a good: 
© market-place, in which are weekly two good 
markets on Tueſday and Friday, yards of 
wares and commodities, &c. Tho wa” 
. mouth is alſo a very populous, clean, well- 
| built town, having many ſubſtantial inhabi- 


tants, and together they grow rich, by a] 
; y ally Cy on and on Sh/p-brard, the brackets that are ſat 


; grout £2 1 continuall N 
bere; diſtant from Londen 104 computed, 
eee 
WHALE (S.] the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
are found in many different parts of the 
world ; they generally have no; tecth, bu 
only beards or whiſkers on the throat about 
9 inches broad, and 15 foot long, which 
end in fringes like hogs briſtles at the end, 
which at top are ſet in the palate, and ran- 
gend in order according to the different mag- 
nitudes, and which extend or contract the 
cheeks of the creature; the female keeps its 
ut always under its fins, and never 
eaves it till it is weaned ; ſhe has no udger, | 

© but nipples and teats, which contain fo great 
. an. abundance of milk, that there has, been 
drawn from them two hogſheads at one 
time. Different ſeas have different. ſorts of 
whale 3 thoſe of Yapan having two. great 
holes over their muzzles, thro which. they 
+ take in and ſquirt out 4 great quantity of 
water, and theſe are generally larger fized 
than the others; ſome have teeth and no 
beards ; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 


* 


e 


- 


* 

= 

* 

* 1 


and white bellies, ccc. 
WHARF (S.) a convenient open place by a 
rer fide, to ſhip off or land gods. 
WHA'RFAGE (S.) the premium, reward or 


hire paid for the uſe of a wharf. 


WHA'RFINGER (S.) a perfon who keeps a. 
,_ wharf, for the conveniency of thoſe who want 
-. to land or ſhip off „ | 2 


WHAT (Part.) a word that aſks a queſtion. 
WHEAL or WHELK (S.) a ſwelling, puſh, 
or riling in the ſkin, 

WHEAT (S.) the choiceſt or beſt ſort 


WHEA'TEN (A.) ſomething made of wheat. 
WHEE'DLE (V.) to coax, flatter, perſuade, | 
or draw a in 7 


WHEEL (S.) an inſtrument for various uſes 


and purpoſes ; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, | 
= 2 — mills | WHEY (S.) the thin or watry part 


ſometimes in carriages, ſometimes in 
or engines, for raifing water, &c. alſo a pu- 
- niſhment uſed in France, &c. tor traitors, 
. , murderers, &c. ; | | 
WHEEL (V.) to drive or puſh along by a 
wheel ; alſo to move round or take a circuit, 
WHEE'L-BARROW. (S.) a hand-cart, or 
inftrument with one wheel in the head, 


WHEN 
52 Ming. 


o, 


| 


of bread- | 


WHEELER or WHEE/LWRIGHT.($,) , 


artificer that makes wheels. _ 
WHEEZE (V.) to make a huſky for of; 
noiſe in the throat, through ſhortneg af 
o | 
WHELK (S.) a knub, knot, or ſwelling in 
the ſkin. . Ss 
WHELM (v.) to put or turn the open part of 
a tub, &c. downwards. | 
WHELP (V.) to bring forth whelps or youny 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c. | 
WHELP (S.) a young dog, fox, &c. alſo 3 
name for a naughty boy or mean Glow; 


to the body of the capſtan under the ban, 
down to the decks, are called cubeſpr. 
WHEN (Part.) at what time, paſt or to come. 


(Part.) from what perſon, plac, 


SQE'VER (Part.) at any time paſt ge 
to dome. 5 
WHERE (Part) in what place. 
WHERE A/S (Part.) feeiag that, &c. 
WHEREBY! (Part.) by means whereof, & 
dy which any thing is done. 
WHE'REFORE (Part.) for what reaſon, 


e (Part.) in what part or pundli. 
io, c RY ; 
'REOF (Part.) of, or from what, or 
„„ FE ; 
WHERESOE'VER (Part.) in any place any 
petſon or thing may be. 1 
WHE RET O (Part.) to what or to which, 
WHEREUPON (Part.) in conſequence of 
ſometbing ſaid or done before. 
WHEREWY'TH (Part.) by means of ſome- 


ing. 5 
WHERRET (V.) to puniſh, drive, ſcold at; 
alſo to flap on the face, or box on the cars, 
„ 

WHE RR (S.) a ſmall river- boat, to convey 
_ paſſengers up and down, | 
WHET (V.) to ſharpen, excite, ſtir up, &c, 
alſo to drink a glaſs of white wine before 
dinner. 1 | 
HET (S.) a ſpur or excitation to prompt 
perſons forward to do a thing; alſo a gill «& 
laſs of wine drank as perſons are going # 
58 bufineſs, to raiſe or enliven their {pi 
rits to enable them to do it with vigour, &c. 
WHE'THER (Part.) which of the two. 
| WHE'TSTONE (S.) an inſtrument or ftone 
o ES per to ſet or ſharpen workmens tools on. 
WI E (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, er- 
iti irring up, &c. | 
citing, ſtirring up, ** 


that is left after the curd is taken out, 00 
make cheeſe, &c. : : 
WHICH (Part.) who, whether this or that, 
WHIFF (S.) a puff or blowing out of the 
breath from the mouth. 8 
WHIFFLE (V.) to pipe or play u u- 

ſical n alſo to idle or trifl 


* = 


. 


% 


uſed hy gardeners, &c. 


— WHIFFLER 


(5.) fometimes means thoſe boyg 


FLER 
WHIFF owS that 4 before a company 


oung fe 
7 dein proceſſion to clear | 
times a piper 3 and ſometimes a mere, idle, 
eifling perſon, that neither ſays or does any 
thing of value or moment. 4 

WHIG (S.) a party name or diſtinction at fi 

given to the field conyenticlers in the. weſt. o 
Scotland, upon account of their feeding much 
upon ſour milk ; and now generally means a 
difſenter from the church of England, tho 


inſt the Pretender, and his party. 
WHIGGISM or WHI/GGISHNESS (S.) the 
principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons called 


rin the time of, &c, 


| | 
WHILOM (Part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofore, &c. 


WHIM or WHI'MSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 


flight- or notion in the mind or head; alſo | 


any odd ſort of ſport or toy, ; 
WHI/MPER (V.) to hatch a cry, to begin, 
feign, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c, 
WHIMSICAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 
tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. | 


WHI/M-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, | 


fancy, &c. 

WHINE or WHINDLE (V.) to cant, or 
make a ſort of crying noiſe in the way of 
ſpeaking, &c. | ; 

WHINIARD (S.) a large fort of ſword 


* 


WHINING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- | 


ful, _— ſort of a tone. 
WHINNY*( 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
horſe, 


WHIP (S.) an inſtrument to drive horſes along, : 


or to puniſh malefactors with. 

WHIP (V.) to laſh, firipe, cut, or beat with 
a whip ; alſo to club or ſpend fixpence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 


of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 0 
rent its ravelling out, making it lie up like a4 


ſmall cord, &c. 


WHIP-STAFF (S.) a piece of ſtick that he | 
| that ſteers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 
he governs the helm, and ports it over from | 


one fide to another, and fo regulates the ſhip 
in her courſe, + 
VHPRL-BONE. (.) the round bone of the 
WHIRLING (S.) the making or cauſing any 


thing to turn round ve 


* 


WHVRL-POOL (S.) a part of the ſea or river | 


where the water continually. turns or runs 
round with a rapid motion, much like liquor 
that is running through a funnel. . 
WHURL-WIND-(S.) a ſudden violent wind 
that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 
hurricane, 4 


WHIRLY-GIG ($;) a toy or bauble for chi- 


* „ 2 F — * A 9 bs cad bi. 4 
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lear the way 3 ſome - 


ſometimes it means only one who is ftrenu- |. 


hi . ; : F : 
WHILE or. WHILST (Part.) ſo long as, du- | 


V.) to be friſky or merry, to 


we 


I 


bo 
. 


WH 
22 3 * + 4 rr. Ar 
WHISK (s.) a ſraill hand- broem made of ine, 
;  Nler:der, oſier twigs, uſed to bruſh ——4 
off curtains, &c. a ſort of old-faſhion 
cover or dreſs for womens necks; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards, : 
WHISK CV.) to move up and down Gras 4 
or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe 
duſt from the ground; alſo to bruſh, or duſt 
any thing with a zb. | r 
WHUVSKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 
men chuſe to let grow upon their upper lip, 
or the corners of their mouths, &c. eſpecially 
MA. £ the Swiſs 1 \ 
SKING (A.) ig, great, 
huge, or e 2 . berth 
WHISPER (V.) to. ſpeak. ſoftly, or with a 
low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall 


diſtance, _ 1 
WHISPERING (S. ** ſoftly, or ſo as 
not to be heard 2 4 | wn | 
WHIST (Part.) huſh, ſilence, be quiet, make 
no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c. PRE 
WHISTLE (S.) a ſmall mufical pipe; alſo a 

_ played by the breath and lips of any 


. pe on. F | | 
WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 
and natural breath, as thought it were upon a 
muſical inſtrument. | 

WAKE (S.) a very little, or ſmall part of any 


thing. | 
WHITBY (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 
Fire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, u 
the river EA, juſt at its influx into the ſea ; 
it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen Anne; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all ſorts 
of provifions; diſtant from London 185 com- 
-- puted, and 227 meaſured miles, 
WHIT-CHURCH (S.) in Hamſbire, a 
mean, borough and corporate town, 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
a market weekly; diſtant from London 49 
computed, a 472 miles. £7 
WHIT-CHUR S.) in Shropſhire, a 
| town, but of Gall trade * market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 
WHITE (S.) the colour fo called, as of ſnow; 
ice, milk, &c, _ ” 
HITE-HA!VEN (S.) in Cumberland, à fex- 
port town, that of late years is vaſtly in- 
creaſed in the falt and coal- trade, from 
whence Ireland is in a great meaſure ſuppli- 
ed with that commodity; the haven and 
town have been very much beautified and 
improved by the extraordi care and 
charge of Sir Jobn Lowther z the market is 
Weekly an Thurſday ; diſtant from Landen 
227 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
WHYTE-HEAT (S.) in Smithery, is a degree 
under that of a welding- heat in the framing 


"+ 


„ 


Z 


* 
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| 


dren to play with, that may be made to turn 
round eafily, 
; : A 


or making of any thing, | 
8 WRITE: 


WHITE-LPVERED (A.) pale-coloured theo” 
anger, malice, &c. A 
WHITE-MEA'TS (S.) all ſuch as are of that 
colour, particularly chicken and veal. 
WHPTEN (v.) to daub or ſmear over with 
int, &c. of a white colour; alfo to bleach 
Ea. hair, Sc. by often wetting it, and 
letting it lie in the open air to improve the 
natural colour of the flax, &c. 
WHYTHER (Part. ) to what part or place. 
WHITHERSQF'VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever. ; 
WHFTING (S.) che name of a very good eating 
fiſh ; frequently big enough to ſatisfy a perſon 
for a' meal, when dreſſed; alſo chalk or 
lime burnt for the uſe of plaiſterers to clean 
or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 
WHTTISH (A.) incliningto a white colour. 
WHITLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 
ſes at the end of peoples fingers, and fre- 
quently makes them loſe their nails. 
WHI'TSTER (S.) one whoſe bufineſs it is to 
_ whiten linen cloth, &c. 5 
WHITSUNNDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
- apoſtles 3 in the Primit: we Church, the new 
baptized perſons, or catechumems, uſed to 


wear white garments. © This feaſt is move- | 


able, and ſometimes falls in May, and ſome- 
times in June; but is always exactly ſeven 
weeks after Faſter. | 
 WHIFTSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
called the M Bieſun - holy- e 
WHTTTLE (V.) to pare or cut away 2 ftick 
by very {mall bits or ſhavings. 9 
WHFZZING (s.) a h fort of noife, 
| Fach as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water. 
WHO {S.) what perſon. 


WHOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 


breach. 
WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing. 


WHO'LLY (Part.) altogether, quite, without 
ceafing, &c. 
WHO'LESOME (A.) conducive to health, 
good, perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. 
WHO MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon, 
WHO Of (v.) to cry out, or call to, as ſhep- 
herds do to their ſheep, &c. 
WHORE (S.) a trumpet, or baſe wo 
one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon 
for gain; a harlot, &c. | 
WHORE (v.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be inconti- 
nent. 
WHO'REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. 
like to, 


WHO'RISH (A.) luſtful, lacivious, 

or after the manner of a whore. 

WHO/REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol - 
lower of whores. | 


WIG 


| WICK (S.) the cotten, tow, ruſh, &c. th; t 
put into he oil of a lamp, or incloſed nh 2 
tallow or wax of a candle. c. parlia 
WFCKHAM (S.) commonly called Higb. n puted 
comb, or Chipping -WVycomb, in Buckinghan. {WWIGH 
| ſhire, is a large, beautiful town, conſiſting WI OE 
of one great principal ſtreet, which branche: MI from 
out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſe; rapid 
and inns; it has a good market weekly on ſuffer 
Friday; it is an incorporated borough it cor 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, year 
&c, diſtant from London 27 computed, 20 Beau 
— |= 
X ungodly, nau all ot 
| dedauched, IO n 
WICKER (S.) a green twig of an oſier, &, own | 
that will bend very eaſily, &c, heirs, 
WICKET (3) a little door in a large one,” lordih 
through which a perſon may ſpeak to another and a 
without opening the whole door. de ju 
WVCKLIFFITES or WICXKLVFFIANs (8) eccleſ 
the followers of the opinion and doftrine of Sc 
of Fobn Wickliff, an Engli/h divine, whofirſ caſtle 
oppoſed the pope, &c. in England. alway 
KWARE (S.) in Glouceter/hir:, a ſmall a poſt 
town, but a very ancient corporation, gy. the gi 
verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al. the if 
derman z the market is weekly on Monday; deing 
diſtant from London 8 5 computed, and 101 and a 
meaſured 8 conta 
WTDDLE-WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one ſend r 
=o to another, as a perſon or creature morer wr. 
2 ong. peop 0 
WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, men; 
WVDEN (V.) to extend or ſtretch out in and d 
dreadth. | is a C: 
WVIGEON or WIGIN (s.) the name of : 4 þ 
| " ſmall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for one there 
that is eaſily impoſed upon. watch 
WI DOW (s.) a woman that ſurvives, or ort - the ap 
lives her huſband, | round 
WFDOWER (S.) a man that out- lives his of wh 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was mar- _ 
ried, 4 north, 
WEFDOWHOOD (S.) the ſtate or condition rocks 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, ſo where 
long as ſhe lives ſingle. It 1s 
WIDTH (S.) the ſame with breadrb ; which fee, into tf 
WIELD (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, cr . 
command. . bares, 
WIF/LDY (A.) manageable, that may be go- and © 
verned, or commanded. | ſeems 
WIFE (S.) a woman that is married. WIGH 
WIG (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpongy i Rid 
and light; alſo what is called a perriwig, at * 
this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, WIG re 


- whether rich or poor. 

WIGAN (s.) in Lancaſvire, a good town > 
well-built houſes, fully inhabited, and is pat- 
ticularly famous for its manufactures of co- 
verlids, rogs, blankets, and other ſorts of 
bedding, with which, and 'provifions, ther 

are two markets weekly on Monday and Fri 

day; it js alſo noted for its pit- coal, iron- 


WHUR (V.) to ſnarl or growl like a dog. 
WRT {Part.) for what reaſon or cauſe. 


*** a 


- works, and other manufactures; it is a cet. 
2023 | poration, 


cannot 
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doctnnet 


who firſt 
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er an al. 
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from one 
re mover 
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; and Fri- 
dal, iton- 
is 4 cor 


poration, 


tion, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 4 and ſends two burgeſſes to 
parliament; diſtant fron London 148 com- 
pute, and 195 meaſured mile. 
WIGHT (s.) any man or woman living. 
WIGHT-ISLE (S.) in Hampſhire, is ſeparated 
from the continent but by a very ſmall and 
tapid channel; this iſland has ſeveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 
it continued Jong in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry de 
Beaucamp, firſt premier earl of England, and 
then duke of Warwick with a precodency of 
all other dukes but N rfolk, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the Jſe of 1Yight, with his 
own hands; but this earl dying without male 
heirs, his regal title died with him, and the 
lordſhip of the iſle returned to the crown ; 
and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſtles and garriſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a poſt. of great honour, under whom are all 
the governors of the caſtles and garriſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of eliptical figure, 
being f. aſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 14 miles over, in the middle; it 
contains four market- towns, three of which 
ſend members to parliament; it has alſo four 
caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo well 
peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
men; the iſland in general is well diſciplin'd, 
and divided into 1 x bands, over each of which 
is a captain, called alſo a centurion, and un- 
der him inferior officers, called vintons ; 
there are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where 
watch is continually kept to give notice of 
the approach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed 
round with rocks, eſpecially towards France, 
of which the moſt noted are the Shingles and 
the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt; theſe 
rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, and 
where it is approachable on the ſouth-eaft, 
it is fortified by art, having ſtakes drove 
into the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore ; the 
air is very healthful, and they have plenty of 
hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſea-fowls, 
and ather game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ſeems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce, _ 
WIGHTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Zaft- 
_ of Yorkfhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 147 
compyted, and 181 meaſured miles. 
WI'GTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market week ly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London 229 computed, and 289 
meaſured miles. 


WILD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 


out improvement or cultivation; | alſo 
any creature untamed or undiſciplined ; alſo 


deſert, or uninhabited. ©: 


cannot de tamed, as the tyger, &c. 


WILD-CREATURE (s.) ſuch as ate not, or 
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WILDERNESS (5. ) a deſolate, uncultivatel 
place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c, alſd 
a place in a large garden made ſo aftiflcially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that 
it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 

WVLDFIRP (S.) a compoſition in & wy 

.} a com n unnery, 
that burns till the whole is conſumed. 22 | 

WYLDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaught, 2 
inhabited. 1 

WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 

put off, or fraudulent defign,  * © 

WPLFUL (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headftrong, &c. / W 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to do 
this or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or dif- 
poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole or nencupative, which is by 
word of mouth, only in the preſence of 
three or more credible witneſſes, whereby 


goods and chattels may be given away or in 
writing, which latter only diſpoſes #0 Z Ks 


as well as moveables. 3 
WILLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to do 
ſomething. pn 3 
WILLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 
diſpofition of miad, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do any thing. 3 
WYLTON (S.) in Viliſbire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday; it is 
a borough that ſends two members to par- 

: ST the ng of the earl of P 
is here; diſtant from, Londen 72 compu 
and 87 meaſured miles. FN CITE 7s 

WYLTSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bor- 
dering upon Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, Dorſerſpire on the ſouth, Somerſetſhire, 
and Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt and north; it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Saliſpury; from 

north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is di- 
vided into 29 hundreds, containing 23 mar- 
ket-towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27,100 houſes; 
It enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 
plain, called Saliſbury-Plain ; it ſends 34 
members to parliament. | 

WIMBLE or GFMBLET (S.) an inftrument 
to bore holes with. 

WYMONDHAM or WINDHAM (S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Nerfo/k, whoſe inhabi- 
tants, old and young, are generally employ- 
ed in making wooden taps, ſpindles, ſpoons, 
and ſuch like mean wooden wares; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Friday; diftant from Lon- 
don $5 computed, and 100 meaſured miles. 

WIN 05 to get the prize, or be a gainer at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 
vantage in a wager, &c. | 

WINBURN (S.) in Derſerſpire, is 3 large, po- 


Lo 
% 


WIN 
town, ſeated at the foot of an hill, 
t manly built; the market is weekly on 
Friday, which is well frequented ; diſtant 
from $2 computed, and 8 meaſured 
miles. | 
WINCE or WINCH (V.) to kick or ſpurn, to 
kick with the hinder foot like an horſe, &c. 
WINCH (S.) an inftrument to put on to the 
handle of a mill, jack, &c. in order to wind 
it up when down, or to turn it round. 
WINCHCOMB (S.) in Gloucefterfhrre, ſituate 
in a deep bottom, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 


ket is weekly on Saturday ; ſome plantations} 


of tobacco were made here, but are now left 
off ; diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
$7 meaſured miles, 3 
WYNCHELSEA (S.) in Sex, built at the 
corner of Kent and Suſſex by king Edward I. 
after a town of the ſame name, and of much 
older date, that had 16 churches in it, was 
ſwallowed up by the ſea; it was encompaſſed 
by a ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 
facked by the French and Spamards, which 
with the retiring of the ſea, and the loſs of 
their trade, diſcouraged the inhabitants ſo 
much, that there are very few left in it, and 
though it be a borough endowed with many 
privileges, and ftill ſends two members to 
parliament, the inhabitants are fo few, that 


the market has been long diſcontinued and, | 


the graſs grows ſo high in the ſtreets as to 
be let in ſome years for 41. it had three 
churches, but there is but one uſed now; 
diſtant from London 60 computcd, and 71 
meaſured miles. | 
WINCHESTER (S.) in Tre, is a very 
ancient city, having been built, as ſome ſay, 
90 years before the birth of Chriſt; it was 
much noted in the times of the Romans, and 
Has been ſo ever fince; at preſent it is the ſee 
of one of the richeft biſhopricks in England ; 
it ſtands in a vale on the bank, and at the 
conjunction of two ſmall rivers ; at a ſmall 
diftance from the town king Charles IT. in- 
tended to build a palace ſufficient to entertain 
the hole court in the ſummer-time, and in- 
cloſe a large park 10 miles in circumference, 
where they might divert themſelves with 
hunting ; the houſe was begun, but never 
ended, and ſo remains unfniſhed to this day; 
This being an inland town, neither manufac- 
nor foreign trade are here carried on, 
though the river was once ,made navigable to 
Southampton, but not anſwering the expence, 
It is now grown bad again; but this is ſome- 
what rewarded by the habitations of abun- 
dance of gentry, who live in and- near this 
place; and though the buildings of the town 
are not magnificent, yet they are very an- 
cient, the ſtreets are broad and clean, the city 
is walled round, and contains about a mile and 
half in compaſs, in which are fix gates; out 
of 32 pariſh-churches which were in it, there 
are now left but fix ; it is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes, recorder, and 


Fi 54.5, Al 
dommon council; here are two plentigy 
: markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur. 
day; it ſends two members to parli 
diſtant from London computed 
meaſured miles. ” 12 
WIND (S.) the air put into a rapid motion. 
Trade Winds or Monſoons, ſuch as gy 
from one point a great while together, 
WIND (V.) to lap or turn about any thing, 


WIND or. WEND (V.) to draw or bring about 
the head of a ſhip, 

WIND-BOUND (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip that 
is ſtopped or hindered in the proſecution gf 

its voyage, by having the wind againſt, o 
contrary to it. 

WIND-FALL (S.) ſpoken of fruit that i, 
blown off the trees before they are fully ripe; 
alſo any ſudden, unforeſeen advantage that 
happens to a perſon, &c. 

WI'NDLASS or WI/NDLESS (S.) a machine 
uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. 

WINDOW (S.) an opening in the wall of 
houſe to let in the light and air, 

WI/NDSOR (S.) in Berkfbire, a town former. 

ly much noted, eſpecjally for the palace and 

caſtle ſtill remaining, though not ſo much 
frequented by the royal family as heretofore; 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a riſing ground on the ſouth · ſide of the 

| Thames; it is a corporation, conſiſting of 2 

mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 other perſons, 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 13 of 
which are called fellows, or benchers of the 
' Guild-ball, 10 of whi 
men, or chief benchers, out of whom the 
mayor and bailiffs are choſen 5 the market 
is weekly on Wedneſday ; the town belongs 
to the crown, and conſiſts of ſeveral ftreets, 
in the principal of which are many good 
| houſes, and a handſome town-hall ; the 
election of members for parliament was 
veſted in the corporation, which ſends two; 
but now the choice is in the inhabitants at 
large, and the indenture is executed by the 
ſheriff on the one part, and the mayor and 
inhabitants on the other; diſtant from Lan- 
den 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. 

WYNDWARD (A.) that lies towards, or has 
the advantage of the wind. 

WINE (S.) an expreſſed liquor made of the 
juice of grapes, and alſo of ſeveral other 
fruits, though the ⁊uine of grapes is eſteemed 
the beſt and moſt pp ng. 8 

Spirits of Wine, the oily part of wine n. 
nßen by acid ſalts diſtilled from brandy, and 
is uſed as a menſtruum ot many ch 
preparations, and other phyſical uſes. 

WING (S.) that part of a bird wherewith it 
flies, or moves through the air; in an A, 


it is the borſe on the flanks, or at the end of 


each line upon the right and left. 
WING (V.) to fly away, to be in a burry, 0 


| = fowl, &c, 


be on the ung; i it is to cut up 
on the æuing; in Carving, WINGED 


to roll or collect into a ball or bottom; and in 
Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs do, 


are called alder- 


WIS 


NGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed 
1 58 or having wings; and ſometimes 
ſwift, itious, &c. | 
WINGS (S.) in Fortification, are the larger 
ſides of horn-works, crown-works, tenailles, 
&c, and in civil Buildings, they are the addi- 
tional fides of a palace, or other great build- 
ings for the neceſſary offices; in Heraldry, 
ihey are borne without the body of the fowl, 

' and are ſometimes borne double, and ſome- 
times fingle, being differently denominated, 
according as they are poſited, for when the 
tips are upwards they are ſaid to be elevated, 
4 YE downwards inverted; &c, - 2 

WINK (v.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. 

WI'NNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſeparate 
or cleanſe it from chaff. : 

WI/NSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Buckingham- 
Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diftant from London 38 computed, and 44 
meaſured miles. | 

WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the when 
the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather coldeſt 
* 2 A os 

inter Solſtice, in Aftronomy, is time 
in the northern hemiſ e how the ſun 
comes to, or touches the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is about the 224 of December, 
when it is the ſhorteſt dax. 

WINTER (V.) to ftay, remain, dwell, or 
abide in a place during the ⁊uinter. 

WIPE (v.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c. from 
glaſs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or carry 
off a conſiderable booty, to break a perſon, 
or win all his money in gaming; alſo to 
give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, to taunt, 
gide, jeer, or banter. . 

WIRE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn 
thro' irons bored with holes of various ſizes, 
in order to make it fit for different uſes, 

WIREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire thro- 
different fized holes to fit it for various pur- 
poſes ; alſo to decoy a perſon, or draw him 
unperceived into ſtreights or difficulties ; alſo 
to pump or get ſecrets out of him. 

WIRES (S.) in Gardening, are the long threads 
which run from ſtrawhgrries, &c. and root in 
the ground and ſo propagate other plants. 

WIRKSWORTHorWO'RESWORTH(S.) 
in ee, is a large well - frequente 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in 
preat quantities; here is held the bar-moat- 
court, in which are decided all diſputes re- 
lating to mines, &c. diſtant from London 107 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

3 (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant 


on. a 

WISBICH (s.) in Cambridgeſhire, ſituate in 
the utmoſt northern border of the Iſe of Zly, 
and is the beſt trading-town in the whole 
iſle, having the conveniency of water-car- 
nage to London, whither it ſends 52,500 
quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, - and a- 
bout. $000 firkins of butter annually ; in the 


„„ 7 
| wen Johan a violent inundation of 
has a good publick hall; it has a plentiful 
_ —_ — 
the whole county, is ſupplied with all ſorts 


of commodities ; diſtant from London 75. 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 


ſea ; S and 
market weekly on Saturday; from hence 


WIS DOM (S.) che reſult of the moſt mature 
and judicious thinking and obſervation. 

WISE (A.) diſcreet, prudent, ſedate, thought- 
ful, judicious, cautious, &c. 

gh. (V.) to deſire, crave, or long for any 


hay, &c, | 

WI'STON (S.) a fmall corporate town in 
Pembrokeſhire, South-Wales, governed 2 
mayor and bailiffs, and ſtrengthened with a 
caſtle, now the habitation of a private gen- 
tleman; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 173 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles. 


capacity; and which is ſhewn by the quick 


queſtions that are put to him. 
WITCH. (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 
ſed to have familiar converſation with 
ome evil ſpirit, who tells her what will 
come to paſs before it actually happens. | 
WITCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 
influencing ethers, or of foretelling future 
events without divine inſpiration. 


ſome other perſon or thing, 
WITHA'L (Part.) over and above, befides. 
WTTHAM (S.) in E/ex, is a neat, pleaſant, 
and well ſitvated country-town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats; it is a 
great-thorough-fare to Holland, and the fur- 
ther parts of Efjex-and Suffolk ; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 
23 computed, and 37 meaſured miles. 
WITHDRA'W (V.) to retire, draw back, 
. - with-hold, or diſcontinee. 2 
WTTHER (V.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
fhrive] up, or loſe its fragrancy, verdure, &. 
WITHERS (S.) in a Horſe, is the joining of 
the ſhoulder-bones towards the upper part. 
WITH-HO'LD (V.) to keep back, to pre- 
vent, or hinder from doing ſomething, 
WITHIN (Part.) in a certain place, diſtance, 
or compaſs. 4 
WITHOU'T (Part.) on the out-fide of a 
houſe, &c. alſo not having the affiſtance of 
another. x 
WITHSTAND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
ſelf againſt any thing. Kg, 
WITNESS (S.) one who gives his teſtimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or at- 
fair in diſpute. MR. 
WITNESS (V.) to-ſubſcribe to a deed, rc. to 


K kk knows 


13th century this town, and the caftle, &c, 


* 


thing. ; | 
WISP (s.) a ſmall bundle or handful of 


WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 
or flow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch. 


WITH (part.) in company or conjunction with 


prove the execution; «lo to ſay what one 


8 
4 
b 


WOM 
knows about any matter in diſpute in a 

court of judicature. PR 
WITNEV (S.) in Oxfordfhire, a long, ſcrag- 
| gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 
wool-ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
and near this place; here is a large manu- 
factory of blankets, rugs, &c. the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; here is a good free 
ſchool, and fine library; diſtant from London 
54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
WIFTTY (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 

of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c. 


. WI'VELSCOMB (S.) in Somerſerſorre, a mean, 


tho? ancient town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 128 com- 
puted, and 154 meaſured miles, 
WVZARD (S.) a man that pretends to be a 
- conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 
WO (S.) ſorrow, afflition, trouble, grief, mi- 
ſery, &c. | 
WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyers 
in making or preparing to receive a blue co- 
Jour ; with the juice of this herb the ancient 
Britons are reported to paint their skins with 
frightful figures or repreſentations. 
WO DEN (S.) an idol worſhipped by the an- 
cient Saxons, as the chief, firſt, or great 
god ; and accordingly they offered him hu- 
man ſacrifices, as the moſt honourable and 
valuable. Wednefday, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its name from .his being 
worthipped then, 


WO#/FUL (A.) ſorrowful, diſmal, piteous, that 


is full of miſery, &c. 
WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, 
an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
fie, ravenous, | „ crafty, exceeding 
ick-ſcented, whoſe head is ſomewhat ſqua- 
riſh, and his hair inclined to grey, of a very 
devouring or voracious nature; there are 
many ſorts of them; as, the morning volf, 
that lives only on carrion ; the hare wvolf,, that 
lives upon the prey he catches by his ſwift- 
neſs ; the deer wwolf, which ſome confound 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat ; 
It is ſaid that dogs carried from Europe into 
New-Spain have degenerated into . 
WO'LFISH or WO'LVISH (A.) fierce, rave- 
nous, or like to a wolf. . 


WOLVRERHAMPTON (S.) in Stafferdfbire, a 


very ancient town, and at preſent is ſituate 
upon a high ground or hill, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral ſtreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, which is the only water they have 
to ſupply the whole town, which is very 
large and s; theſe wells go by the 
names of Pudding-Well, Horſe-Well, Waſh- 
 ing-Well, and Vell; the trade of 


lock-making is carried on here to a very 

- great perfection; the market is weekly very 

large on Wedneſday ; diftant from Landon 
S computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 

WO'MAN (S.) the female part of the human 


| 


+ 


woo. 


WO'MANISH (A.) oft, delicate, nice, « 
der, like to, or after the — 
man; alſo deſirous of, or longing after yy. 
8 

WO'MANLY (Part.) gravely, diſcreetly, Ile 
to one that knows the affairs of famij; 
and how to behave and carry herſelf upon all 

WOMB (5 ) that part of 

(S.) that a woman's 
. 2 
tom, the neck, and the ſheath ; it has tw 
broad ligaments, and two round, js of 2 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of if. 
ferent thickneſs, according to the age ang 
going with child; from a cavity in the bot. 
tom the courſes flow, and conception and 

generation are made, the bladder is before 

= _ * gut dae behind it; it contains 
e child or young till it is full e 

the birth, &c. | W 

WONDER (S.) ſomething ſtrange or uncom- 
mon; alſo an admiration or ſurprize at any 
thing, I 

WONDER (V.) to admire or be ſurprizei 
at the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs of any 


thing, 

WO'NDERMENT (S.) wondering, a being 
ſurprized, &c. 

WONT (S.) the cuſtom, uſe or habit of fi- 
ing or doing any thing. 

WOO (V.) to court, ſollicit, defire, make lore 

do, or petition for any thing. | 

WOO BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in Bedfird- 
Hire, was a few years ago almoſt demoliſh- 
ed by fire, but as it is moſt of it a part of 
the duke of Bedford's eftate, it has been 
handſomely rebuilt, and a fine commodious 
market-place erected entirely at the duke's 
expence ; here is alſo a large, noble ſeat of 
that family, called Woeburn- Abbey, before 
which is ſo large a canal, as to admit a fine 
yatch of between 30 and 40 tons burden, 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure-boats ; the mar- 

' ket is weekly on Friday, eſpecially for but- 
ter and cheeſe ; diſtant from London 37 com- 
puted, and 44 meaſured miles. 

WOOD (S.) the thick, ſolid part of a tre, 
which when large is called timber, &c, 
WOO'DBRIDGE (S.) in S»folk, a large town, 
whoſe market is weekly, very large, on Wed- 
neſday, fituate on the river Deben, about fit 
miles diſtant from the fea, which being na- 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the in- 
habitants to on a large trade by ſea to 
Holland, London, &c. Sack- cloth, refining 
ſalt, and other manufactories are carried on 
here with vigour; the old houſes ire low, 

but the new ones handſomely built in the 
modern manner; the chief ſtreets are v 
paved ; it hath four or five docks for building 
ſhips ; the quarter-ſefſions are uſually hell 
here in a handſome apartment built for that 
purpoſe in the middle of the market - place; 
the keys and warehouſes for all forts of mei. 


| . 


chandize are odious; diſtant from 
very 2 88 1 
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WO DEN (A.) any thing made of wood; 
WOO'DMONGER 


timber. ; | 
WOO'DSTOCE (S.) in e wa was for- 


reward for the extraordina 


town is a ſmall, neat corporation, governed 
members to parliament ; the ſtreets are well 


queen Elizabeth ; the market is weekly on 


WOODY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
WOOJER (S.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 
WOOF (S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
WOO'ING (S.) courting, ſolliciting, deſiring, 


' WOOL (s.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and 
WOO'LLEN (A.) any thing made or compo- 
WOOLLV (A.) ſoft, warm, mixed with, like 
WOO'LSTAPLE (S.) any particular place ap- 
WOO'LWICH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 
much increaſed, by reaſon of the docks and 
- yards belonging to the crewn, where are built 


mortars and great guns are caſt here, and 


WOO 
London 62 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 
alſo any thing done buntzlingly. 


(S.) a perſon that ſells 
billetting for fires, &c, alſo that deals in 


erl famous for its fine palace and 
3 that many of the kings of E 3 
both before and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer reſidence; Henry I. 
not only beautified and increaſed the buildings 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall a- 
bout the park, which was not furniſhed with 
deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c. it is 
now alienated from the crown, and confer- 
red upon the family of the Churchill, as a 
ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general Jobn late duke of Maribo- 
rough, for whom 1s built a moſt magnificent 


palace, near which is a bridge or ryalto of |. 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coft |. 


20,0001, gardens that occupy 100 acres of 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out-houſes fit for the lodgings of a 
regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the ave- 
nues, ſalons, galleries and apartments, ex- 
travagantly magnificent, the ſtair-caſe, ſta- 
tues, paintings and furniture, and particu- 
larly & hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurprize 
every one that ſees them, in which are 
wove the principal battles of the duke. The 


by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
paved; it was made a ſtaple for wool by 


Tueſday ; diſtant from London 5 1 computed, 
and 60 meaſured miles. 


thing that taſtes like wood, 

warp to make the ſtuff, filk, cloth, &c. bind 
ſtrongly and firmly together. 

making love, or addreſſing one's ſelf to any 


perſon, 


tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts 
that are thus called, as cotton, ſilk, &c. 


ſed of wool. 
to, or full of wool. 


pointed for the publick ſale of wool. 


and repaired many noble ſhips of war; the 


large quantities of cordage are made, &c. the 
river Thames being very deep and wide here, 


m 


renders it a very proper place for theſe pur- 
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poſes; the market is weekly on Friday 
diſtant from London 7 computed, and 9 
meaſured miles, 

WOO'STED or WO'RSTED (S.) a particular 
fort of thread ſpun out of wool, which when 
applied to the knitting of ſtockings, has 

. ſometimes two, three, or four threads doubled 
together, | | 

WOO'TON-BASSET (S.) in Wilifhire, a 
mayor. and borough town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament ; the market is 

weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
66 computed, and 78 meaſured mules, 

WORCESTER (S.) a city in Worceſterſhire, 

a biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on the 

eaſtern banks of the Severn, over which it 

has a fine ſtone bridge; it is a very ancient 
and fine city, though it has been more than 
once burnt down; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed ; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
fix aldermen, a ſheriff, 48 common-coun= 
cil-men, a recorder, &c, it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; it is a county of itſelf, 

divided into ſeven wards, in which are 12 

pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral ; here 

the woollen manufacture is carried on to the 
greateſt perfection; it has weekly three 
markets, viz, on Wedneſday, Friday, and 

Saturday; diſtant from London 86 computed, 

and 112 meaſured miles, | 

WO-/RCESTERSHIRE (s.) is bounded on the 
eaſt by Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Glou- 
cefterſhire, on the weſt by Herefordſhire and 
Shropſhire, and on the north by Stafford- 
hire; it contains five hundreds, in which 
are one city, and 10 other market- towns, 
152 pariſhes, and 20,650 houſes ; it is 130 

miles in ci ce, and is of a triangu- 

lar form; it has a ſweet and temperate air, 
and fertile ſoil, interſperſed with hills, and 
well clothed with woods ; it ſends g mem- 
bers to parliament. * 

WORD (S.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 
nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the I of the mind; in an 

Ar, it is the token or ſignal given every 
night by the general of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a garriſon,” &c. to prevent any of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- 
ving a paſlage thro' the camp or garriſon to 
get or give information, &c. in Scripture, -it 

| ſometimes means Jeſus Chriſt. the only Son 
of God the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſtands for the 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and 

ſometimes for the declarations or preachings 
of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of the 

church; and ſometimes the power or autho- 
rity in the command of a king, general, &c. 

WORK (S.) any thing that a perſon follows as 
a trade or calling for a livelihood, &c. alſo 
the real and earneſt taking of pains upon any 
occaſion whatever; alſo any thing done, as a 
book writ, a houſe built, &c. alſo all ſorts of 
labour or pains taking, whether mechanically 

; at 
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at ſome trade, &c, or ſtudioully in languages, 
arts, ſciences, &c. ö 

WORK (V.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri- 
ouſly, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly io get 
a livelihood ; allo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed. | ; | 

WORKING (S.) labouring, ſtriving, endea- 
vouring to do ſomething ; alfo fermeating 
like new bcer, wine, cyder, &c. 


WORE MAN (S.) any perſon: that does buſi- 


neſs or work; and emphatically means a cu- 
rious-or ingenious artiſt, or one ſkilled in the 
buſineſs he undertakes. 

WORKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juſt, well, 

artificial, compleat, handſome, &c. 

WO RKMANSHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
performing any thing, the making or form- 
ing any wing. 

WORKS (S.) in Fortification, are all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c. in or a- 
bout any place for its defence, 

WO*RKSOP (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 
ancient town, though at preſent but ſmall, 
yet its market is weekly, pretty good, on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for its large 


quantity of malt and liquorice ; diſtant from |. 


» London 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 


miles, 

WORLD (S.) ſometimes means the univerſe, 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things ; ſometimes only this 
globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 


vulgar and common people; and ſometimes| 


the things of this preſent lite only. 

WORLDLING (S.) a covetous or worldly- 
minded perſon, man or woman. 

WORLDLY or WO'RLDLY-MINDED (A.) 
covetous, defirous of the riches and good 

things of this life. 

WORM (S.) a creeping inſet, of which there 
are many various forts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral form, that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the vapours 
that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken. f 

WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 
&c.. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 


thing of value for nothing, or a trifle; to 


cucumvent or injure a perſon, &c. 
WO'RM-EATEN (A.) old wocd, plants, &c. 
that-are eaten up or through by the worrns. 


WO'RMWOOD or WO*'R MSEED (S.) a bit- | 


ter plant, and its ſeed, uſed phyſically for ſe- 

veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms, 
WORRY (V.) to torment, perplex, teaze, &c. 

alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 

WORSE (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, or diſadvantageous than 
another. : 

WORSHIP (V.) to pay divine adoration to 


the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alfo to fub- | 


mit to, or honour another, f 
WO RSHIP (S.) adoration; alſo a title of ho- 


8 WR A 
WO'RSHIPFUL (A.) honourable, deferring 
reſpect, &c. 
WORST (A.) the greateſt degree of badneſs, 


meanneſs, da ſneſs, &c, 
WO'RSTED (S.) a ſmall town in Nor fall, 
where that woollen manufacture called Worſ- 
red, uſed to knit and weave ſtockings, and 
many forts of light ſtuffs, was originally made 
and brought to perfection; the market iz 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London g$ 
computed, and 218 meaſured miles, 

WOR'T (S.) new drink juſt brewed, before 
it has been fermented, or worked; alſo ag 
herb, 

WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, or de- 
ſert of any thing. 

WO'RTHLESS (A.) that is of no value, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, baſe, 
diſhonourable, &c. 

WO RTHV (A.) honotrable, deſerving, that 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c. 

WOT (V.) to know. 

WO'TTON-UNDER-EDGE (s.) in Cl. 

ceſterſbire, a pretty town, whoſe market is 
weekly un Friday; the chief magiſtrate is 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen at 
the court-leet of the earl of Berkley, and 
every perſon ſo choſen is eſteemed an alder- 

man ever after; it is ſeated on a pleaſant 
\fruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh is 12 
miles in circumference, filled with the ma- 
nufactures of the woollen goods, eſpecially 
of the clothing trade; diſtant from London 
83 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 

| WOULD (V.) in Shipping, is to wind ropes 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tim- 
ber have been nailed on them to ſtrengthen 
them; alſo to deſire, wiſh, or long for. 

WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or injure 
one in his perſon or reputation. 

WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fleſh, 
&c. thereby cauſing the continuity of the 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to iſſue, 
&c 


WOUND (A.) rolled round ſomething, or 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c, 

WOU/NDY (A.) very big, great, large. 

WRACK or WRECK (S.) the periſhing of a 


tures in it, 
WRACK or WRECK (V.) to diſtreſs a per- 
fin, or overload him with taxes, c 
: puniſhments, c. | 8 
WRANCLE (V.) to brawl, make a noiſe, 
diſpute, quarrel, &c. 5 
WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in another, 
or to fold up any thing, &c. alſo. to lap or 
wind about, % ; . 
WRA PPED or WRAPT (A.) infolded, in- 
cloſed, or wound about ſomething, &c. 
 WRA/PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which fine 
linen, filks, muſlins, &c. are commonly 1n- 
cloſed in order to keep them from the ar 
and dirt. : : 


nour given to the juſtices of peace, &c, 
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ſhip at ſea, together with all the living cre- 


WRATH 
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WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 
diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. 

WRA'THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
pleaſed, full of reſentment or indignation, 

WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 


ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat; to | 


revenge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 
anger, &c. upon a perſon, - 
WREA'KING (S.) ſteaming, ſmoaking, vent- 
ing, or diſcharging, 
WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- 
ers, herbs, leaves, &c, in Heraldry, the 1e- 

_ preſentation of a roll of fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, and placed be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 
the creſt ; alſo what perſons cover their 
heads with, who carry large burdens upon 
them. 

WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 


bundle, to twine or make up into a crown | 
| WRINTON (S.) in Somerſerſhire, a 


or head-band, &c. 

WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 

name of a man. | 

WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ftrain, oc- 
caſioned by lifting too great a weight, &c. 

WRE'NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 

. diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence. 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 
wrong ſenſe or meaning; to extort from or 
force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
inclinations, | 

WRE'STLE (V.) to ftcive or contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
wreſtling or managing the legs, &c, 

WRE/STLER (S.) one who contends, ſtrives 
with, or throws down another by an artful 

management of his legs. 

WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 


legs, &c. ſo as to throw one's opponent to | 
the ground without beating, ſtriking, or“ 


kicking him, much practiſed by the ancients, 
at their publick ſhews; alſo any earneſt con 
teſt or oppoſition, 


WRETCH (S.) a miſerable, diſtreſſed, or un- 


happy perſon, .\ 
WRETCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
diſtreſſed, unhappy, &c, —_ 


WRE'XHAM (S.) in Denbighſbire, Nortb- 


Males, is a large, well- built, populous town, |. 
that beſides the great church has two large] : 
WRITING (S.) the art of expreſſing the ſenti- 
viz, Monday and Thuriday, at which great] 
quantities of flannels, which is the ma- 
nulgfture of this and the adjacent parts, are, 


meeting-houſes; it has weekly two markets, 


bought up by the factors for London; diſtant 
from London 13$ computed, and 167 mea- 
{ured miles, | 
WRIGGLING (S.) turning this way and that 
way, to get along, like a ſnake or eel, &c. 


alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid | 


the obligation of a contract; alſo the ſcrew- 
ing or inſinuating one's ſelf into another 
perſon's favour. 


WRIGHT (s.) a mechanick or artificer that | 
WROTH (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, fury, Sc. 
: Kkk 8 OTH. 


works in wood, as a mill. zvrigbt, ſpip- 
wright, &c, | 


— 


| 
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WRI'GHTS CHART, commonly called 


WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- 


WRI/NGING (S.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 
WRINKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold 
WRIYNELE (S.) a creaſe, plait, or fold in 


WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
WRISTBAND (S.) the broad fillet at the 
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MERCA'TOR'S CHART (S.) a curicus 
invention to find the latitude, longitude and 
diſtance of one place from another,” or the* 
place that a ſhip is in, upon a plain that has 
the meridians drawn by right lines that are 
parallel to one another, and all the parallels 
of longitude expreſſed in the ſame manner, 


ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
in, &c. od 


together, alſo pinching or griping, &c, 


cloth, filk, paper, &c. 


cloth, filk, paper, &c. alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old, &c. ; 8 


good town among the Mendip- Hill, that has 
a very good market weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from Lendon 103 computed, and 125 
meaſured miles, 


arm that immediately adjoins to the hand, 


bottom of a ſhirt fleeve, &c. wherein all the 
plaits are ſewn or inſerted, &c. and which 
buttons round the wriſt, &c. ; 


WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 


the liberties, &c. in a parchment ſealed: with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, mini- 
ſter or other ſubject at their ſuit, or at the 
ſuit or plaint of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contained to 
be done, for the cauſe briefly, therein ex- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
courts according to law : Writs are of three 
ſorts ; original, which are moſt commonly 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet form; 
Judicial, which are for the execution of judg- 
ment; magiſterial, which vary in form ac- 
cording to the matter. a 


WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiments of one's 


mind in or by writing. 


WRI'TER (S.) an author or compoler of 


books, poems, &c. alſo any perſon that per- 
forms the manual operation of writing. 


ments of our minds in ſome proper or known 
letter or characters. 


WRONG (S.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 


mage, &c. 


WRONG (V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 


juſtice to another. | 


WRONG (A.) falſe, untrue, not right, &c. 


like a ſum caſt up to more or leſs than it 
ought to be. 


'WRO'NGFUL (A.) unjuſt, hurtful, injuri- | 


ous, prejudicial, &c. | 
WROTE (A.) expreſſed by a pen, &c. in 
words, letters, or characters. 
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XEN 

WRO'THAM or WO'RTHAM (S) in Kent, | 
a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 19 computed, 
and 25 meaſured miles, 

WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked ; alſo 
embelliſhed with various ornaments. 

WRUNG (A.) ſqueezed, griped, pinched, 

_ twiſted, &c, 

WRY (A.) put uneven, or on one ſide more 
than another, not ſtraight, &c. | 

WYCHE or WICH (S.) a ſpring or place 
where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Saltwwich, 
Nantwich, c. 

WY'DRAUGHT (S.) a common ſewer, drain 
or fink to carry off or receive the waſte wa- 
ter, &c. of a houſe, ſtreet, or town. 

WYE (S.) in Xe», ſituate on the river Stower, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 49 
computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 

WY'VER (S.) an imaginary creature, repre- 
ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent, 


X. 


. has the power, ſound, or 
force of a double conſonant, is reck- 
oned the azad letter of our alphabet, and 
generally in the beginning of words, ſounds 
like z, in the middle like cs, Sc. When a- 
Jone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10; 
_ thus, , 10,000. 3 | 
XKA*CCA (S.) the name of the firſt founder of 
 1dolatry in the Indies and eaſtern countries; 
the hiſtory of his life reports, that when his 


mother was big with him, the dreamt that 


he brought forth a white elephant, which is 
the reaſon the kings of Siam, Tonquin, and 
Ching, have fo great a value for them: 
Tacca retired into a wilderneſs, and there 
formed his ſcheme of idolatry ; and at his 
return, having a great number of diſciples, 
He choſe ten thouſand, to whom he com- 
municated his plan, 'and furniſhed them with 
inſtructions to teach others his doctrines, 
ordering them to put no other title to their 
books, nor give any other reaſon for their 
- aſſertions, than. Ipſe dixit, be, their maſter 
or great prophet, ſays it; by which means 
He took away all examination, The Brach- 
mans affirm, he has gone through a metem- 


ychoſis 80,000 times, and that his ſoul] 


as paſied into ſo many different kinds of 
deafts, whereof the laſt was a white ele- 
phant ; and that after all theſe changes, he 
was received into the company of the gods, 
and is become a pago. 
XE/NIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tokens that 
*- one friend or acquaintatice uſed to ſend, 
give, or beſtow upon another, to refreſh or 
renew their old acquaintance or friendſhip ; 


IAR 


alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, goyer. 
nors, &c. at a certain time, for the conti. 
nuance of their favour or protection, or the 
grant of ſome new privilege. _ | | 

XERA'PHIUM (8. the name of a medicine 
proper for or againſt the breakings out of 
the head or chin, 

XERA'SIA (S.) an imperfection in the hain 
that occaſions them not to come to their 
full growth, but look and feel like down 
ſprinkled with duſt, a ſort of baldneſs, de. 

fect or want of hair. 

XEROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt-days in the 
firſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bread and ſalt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved ane! 0 
days of the Paſſion or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation of the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of the 
more religious Chriſtians. | 

XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedneſs 
of the eyes, that occaſions them to look red 
and ſore, attended with itching, but without 
any dropping or ſwelling. 

XE'ROTES (S.) a thin and dry habit or con- 
ſtitution of body. 


1XTVPHIAS (S.) in Aftronomy, a comet that 


appears ſhaped like a ſword. 


[XTI/PHOIDES (s.) that cartilage or griftle that 


\ terminates the breaſt-bone, formed like a 
ſword, &c. | 
XY'STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
to ſcrape the bones with. | 
XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought from 
India of the jaſper ſort or kind; alſo a 
large portico or place where the Greek wreſt- 
lers exerciſed themſelves in the winter-time, 
like our piazza's, 
þ © 
HIS. letter is the 23d in our alphabet, 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, and 
ſometimes as a conſonant ; it was borrowed 
from the Greek language, and has its true 
uſe in words derived from thence, tho” it is 
now generally uſed at the end of words of 
other originals, that terminate with ze, a 
was the old cuſtom of the Engl;/p in moſt 
words, as thie, now thy, flie, now fly, Ce. 
When it begins words or ſyllables, and is 
immediately followed by another vowel, it 
is then a conſonant, as in yield, year, &c. 
but in the end of words it is a vowel, or 
rather a diphthong, as ſupplying the pace 
or room of two vowels, wiz. ie, as lie, for 
Jy, Sc. The ancients made it one of their 
numerals, to expreſs 150, and when 
thus, F, as many thouſands, 
YARD (s.) ſometimes means a long meaſure 
containing 3 feet or 36 inches, and is the 
- univerſal meaſure for broad - cloth, ſilk, tapes, 
ribþands, lace, and forme forts of neo 
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YEA 


orer. cloths here in England; ſometimes it means | YARMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, in the Iſle 
Onti. an open place or piece of ground before or | of Wight, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance 
or the behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience] into which is about a mile below it; it is a 
LS. thereof; ſometimes it means thoſe beams | mayor, market, and borough town, and has 
dicine of timber that are fitted athwart the ſeveral] a caſtle to defend it; the houſes are hand- 
ut of maſts of a ſhip with the ſails faſtened to them] ſome, and generally built of free- ſtone; the 
f to be hoiſted up or let down as occaſion] old market is now diſuſed ; the town is go- 
hain requires; and ſometimes it means a man's] verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bai- 
their privy member, liffs, and common-council, and ſends two 
down YA'RD-ARM (S.) in a Ship, is that half the] members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon- 
„ de. ard that is on either fide the maſt, when it] don 75 computed, and 92 meaſured miles. 
| lies athwart the ſhip, YARN (S.) any ſort of wool ſpun into thread, 
n the YA'RD LAND (S.) a certain proportion of | though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 
eaten ground, the quantity whereof varies in dif- dinary fort whoſe thread is very large, uſed 
' only - ferent counties; in ſome it is but 10 acres, to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, &c, for the 
he 55 in others 15, in others, 20, 24, 30, or 40. poorer ſort of people, the finer ſort being 
0 oy YARMOUTH (S.) in Norfolk, is a ſea- port] called worſted. 
urch 's and borough town, and an antient member] YA'RRISH (A.) rough, dry, or harſh of 
f the of the Cinque Ports; it is ſituate on a penin-| taſte, g 2 | 
ſula, having the Yare on the weſt, over| YA'RUM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 
edneſs which is a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the] Hire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
k red ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
thout north; it is alſo defended with very ſtrong | weekly on Thurſday ; diſtang, from London 
and ſtately walls, which with the river] 176 computed, and 212 meaſured miles. 
cons compoſe an oblong figure; the river re-|YATCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip with one deck, 
ceiving many . ſmall rivers, forms a fine] generally uſed as a pleaſure-boat to convey 
| that haven, both large, deep, and ſafe, for ſhips| kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall 
of any burden; the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe] diſtance by ſea; of a fize, ſometimes big- 
e that together, that their heads being faſtened] ger, and ſometimes leſs, but generally a- 
tke a to the ſhore, they go croſs the ftream with] bout 80 gr 100 tons burden, with guns and 
their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge-] men in proportion. e 
uſed ther you may walk from ſhip to ſhip all] YAW (V.) to fail irregularly, to go in and 
along the fide of the wharf, where is built] out, traverſe the ſea, &c. | 
from the cuſtom-houſe and town-houſe, which] YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſo a are fine piles of buildings, and alſo many} ſhips carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon divers 
vreſt- magnificent houſes of private merchants ;| accafions, &c. 5 
ume, it is here in the herring- ſeaſon that incre-] YA'WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
dible quantities of that fiſh are caught and} out aloud, | : 

_ exported, which with the colliers, and other] Y AWNING (S.) gaping or ftretching open 
merchandize, renders this a place of extra-] the jaws, as if a perſon was neither aſleep 
ordinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich ; | nor awake, &c. : 
here is one of the fineſt market-places in|VAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular motions 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner | of a.ſhip under ſail that is not well ſteered ; 

abet, of proviſions weekly on Saturday; the ex- alſo the name of a diſtemper among the 
„and tent of the town being but ſmall, the ſtreets Blacks, ſomething like the pox or foul diſ- 
owed _ are exactly ſtraight from north to ſouth, | eaſe among the Whites. | 
| true with lanes called rows croſſing them from | YA'XLEY (S.) in the fens in Huntingdonſpire, 
it 18 eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt regu- | is but an indifferent town, and its market 
ds* of lar built town in England; they have par-] (if any) now but. mall weekly on Tueſday ; 
e, 8 ticular and very extentive privileges, by] diſtant. from London 59 computed, and 72 
moſt which they can try, condemn, and execute] meaſured miles. | 
. in particular caſes, without waiting for a| YEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, truly, c. 
nd 1s warrant from above; it is ſo well governed, | YEA'NING or EA'NING S.) the bringing 
l, it that the ſabbath is obſerved here with more] forth young, or lambs, like ewe ſheep. 
Ge. exactneſs than any where in England be-VEAR (S,) that ſpace of time that the ſun is 
1 or ſides, ſo that plays, aſſemblies of gaiety, | ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage thro the 
Face and gaming, meet but with little encourage- | ſeveral figns of the Zodiack, and with us 
'y for ment; there are now in it two churches; | confiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, 
their the old one has ſo high a ſteeple, that it] which contain 365 days, and once in four 
aſhed | ferves the failors for a land- mark; the other years 366, which day is intercalated between 
has been but lately built, and is very neat; | the 23d and 24th of February, St. Maithias's 
aſure it is governed by two bailiffs and a recorder, | day or feſtival, being ordinarily obſerved” 
s the Who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, the 24th of February, but in the leap year on 
apes and common- council, &c, it ſends two mem- the 25th, the 24th being the day added; ſo 
linen bers to parliament ; diſtant from Lenden 92 that February has that year 29 days, but in 
ey F9mputed, and 12.3 meaſured miles, REke . 1 


common but 2 The beginning or 
$f . has been very diffe- 
rent, ſome — on March 1, ſome 
on December 25, ſome x, and ſome 

March 25, ſome from the of Eafter, 
which was moveable, and happens between 

March 22, and April 25, and theſe were 

obliged to add for before or after Fafter, to 

Ggnify or determine the beginning or end of 

the year. Theſe ſeveral differences were 

principally among the French, to determine 
which Charles IX. in 1564 publiſhed an ar- 
ret, the laſt article of which ordered the 
for the time to come to be conſtantly 
And univerſally begun, and wrote on and 
from Jan. 1. the Engl began their yu 
the 25th of Dec. till Miſltam the Con 
time, and after that on the 25th of Mare 
in the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts, but now 
on Jan. 1. the aſtronomers of late years 
have more preciſely determined the quantity 
of time in a year, viz, from the ſun's de- 
parting from any aſſigned point of the 
equator to his coming to the ſame point 
again, to be 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 

Jubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 
year, or the 49th year, 

Lunar Year, is that ſpace of time that 
comprehends 12 lunar months, or 354, 8, 
for which reaſon, once in three years a 
month was added to make the ſolar and lunar 


year nearly agree, 


- Platanick Year, a ſpace of time, at the end 
whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 


turn to the ſame point from whence they 


ſet out, and have the ſame aſpects and con- 


figurations one upon another, which ſome 
affirm to be in 15,Ü ooo common years, others 
in 36,000; the antient heathens were 
. of opinion, that when this period was com- 
pleated, the world would be renewed again, 
and the departed fouls re-enter their bodies 
again, and go thro? a ſecond courſe. 

Sabbatick Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Jews, during which, they were 
& by their law, to let the ground lie 

ow. 

Year and Day, in Lare, is a determined 
fpace of time that in many caſes fixes the 
right, &c. as in an eftray proclamation be- 
ing made, if the owner does not claim it 

within that time, it is forfeited, &c. 

VEARLING (S.) a beaſt of about a year old, 
eſpecially ſpoken of oxen, &c. 

VEARLY (Part.) annually, or every year. 

YEARN or EARN (V.) to pity, to have 


compaffion on, or to be moved with the af- | 


flictions or raisfortunes of another; and in 

the Hunters Larguage, it is to bark, as bea- 
es do at their prey. 

YEA'RNING. (S.) pitying, having compal- 

fion for, or on, &c. 


YEAST (S.) ths froth ar fermentation of new |. 


drink. 
YELK & YOLK (3) the yellow part of an 
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YELLING: (S.) making a very loud and hey. 
rible noiſe, like the howling of a dog, &. 

YELLOW (A.) the colour ſo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or —_ than the 
natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of 3 
man or woman that is jealous © his or her 
wife or huſband, 

YE'LLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſt 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 
among men. 

YELP (V.) to bark, , C92 call, or hollow out 
aloud like a dog, fox, &c. 

YEO'MAN (S.) a freeholder, or one that i; 
poſſefſed of ſo much land of his own a; 
will entitle him to vote for a member to re- 
preſent the county ; alſo a dignity or title of 
office in the king” is houſhold of a middle rank 
or place between an uſher and a groom, 

Yeoman of "the Guard, a peculiar fort of 
ſoldiery or foot=zuards to the king's perſon, 
of a larger ſtature than common, every one 
being required to be at leaft fix foot high, 
whoſe number is 100 in conſtant waiting or 
duty, and 70 not in duty; one half hex 
harquebuſfes, and the other partiſans ; their 
attendance is on the ſfovereign's perſon both 
at home and abroad, 

YEO'MANRY (S.) the tate or condition of 
a a yeoman, 

YEO'VIL (S.) in Somerſetſhire, commonly call. 
ed Evil, is a good town on the river Eri, 
whoſe market is very large weekly on Fri- 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all ſorts of 
proviſions; where fomething of the clothing 

manufacture is carried on, but the gloyers 
buſineſs much more; diſtant from Londen 
T04 computed, and 124 meaſured miles, 

YERK (V.) to examine ſtrieth, to correct, 
to whip, &c. 

YERKER (S.) in the Exciſe-Office, one who 
re-examines the officers books ; a ke 
examiner, &c, 


I YES Part.) I will, it is fo, Kc. 


YE'STERDAY (S. ) the day laſt paſt, or that 
which immediately preceded the preſent day. 
YE'STERNIGHT (I the night that ended 
or cloſed the, day paſt, or ended when 
the preſent day began. 
YET (Part.) now or ſtill, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or neverthelefs | 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of 2 very 
ſpringy or elaſtick nature. 
1 G (8). a hiccoughing, or diſorderly 
c 
YIELD 65.) ta comply with, or ſubmit to; 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or 1 ama 
alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, dc. 
YIE'LDING (S.) giving, granting, fubmit- 
ting to, or complying with, &c. 
YOKE or YOAK (S.) the frame of wood, &c. 
that farmers put on or about the necks G 
oxen that they plough with ; alſo that which 
milk-folks, '&c, wear about their necks to 
hang their pails to, &c. alſo any m—_— 
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YOR 
-FE'LLOW (S.) a perſon male or fe- 
oy that is 3 * performance 
of any thing Wil 2 whoſe intereſts 
Jabours are reciprocal. ; 
YON (A.) any thing at a diſtance from the 
n or place where we now are, 


YO'NKER or YOU'NGSTER (S.) one that 
is a beginner or enterer in any buſineſs, mat- | 


ter, or affair, a youth or ſtripling, kee. on 
Ship-b:ard, thoſe ſailors that take in the 
top-ſails or yards, furl the fails, or {ling the 
yards, &c. be 3 
YORE (Part.) formerly, in times paſt, in 
days of old, &c. 3 
YORK (S.) a city, and an arch- biſhop's ſee, 
the principal place in Nor gſpire, has been fa- 
mous for ſome thouſand years paſt; in the 
time of the Romans it was not only a Roman 
colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome of the Ro- 
man Emperors ; Severus and Conſtantius Chlo- 
n father to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 
their courts, and gied here; it is generally 
eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe- 
tond in England, and its preſent ſtate is as 
follows : It is ſituate in a large valley, in the 
midf of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health- 
ful air, built generally with wood, and has 
everal fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
rate, and fortified with a caſtle and ſtrong 
wall; it extends ſouth-weſt and north-weſt 
a great way, and as much tranſverſely ; it 
is divided into four wards, in which. are 28 
pariſhes ; it is governed (like London) by a 
lord-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- 
mon-council-men, eight chamberlains, 72 
common- council- men, a recorder, town- 
clerk, ſword-bearer, common-ſerjeant, &c. 
It enjoys large privileges, confirmed to it by 


a long ſucceſſion of kings ; it is a county in- 


corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages and 
hamlets within its juriſdiftion 3 the river 


Ouſe divides it into two parts, over which is 


à ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, the 
middle one being 70 feet wide; by the river 
Foſſe's emptying itſelf into the Ouſe, even in 
the city, 1t renders it navigable for ſhips of 
70 tons burden quite to the ſea, which is 
60.miles diftant from York ; it is feveral 
miles in circumference, and has four large 
gates handſomely built, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and tho? there are ſeve- 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, 
yet the trade being very much reduced, the 
houſes let at very Jow rents ; the chief pre- 
ſent ſupport of this city is owing to the re- 
fidence of many country gentlemen, and 
their families, who refide here upon account 
of the cheapneſs and plenty of rents and pro- 
viſions ; and theſe alſo encourage the polite 
arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- 
certs of muſick, plays, &c. There have 
been lately erected two very fine publick 
edifices, wiz. one a manſion-houſe for the 
N for the time being, and in the 
0 die of a beautiful ſquare: in a place called 
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poſition to old age. 
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the Thurſday market, is a moſt magni- 
ficent market-houſe, where the chief mar- 
ket is now kept on Saturday ; the cathedral 
for its age, beauty, and largeneſs, is very - 
juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in England 3 
and yet there are many merchants reſiding 
in it, who have alſo a fine hall; the town- 
hall is both the moſt magnificent and con- 
venient built upon the bridge, and the Guild- 
Hall, in which are kept the courts of juſ- 
tice, is very large and fine; and beneath 
theſe is the priſon for felons, called d. 
Cotes, and oppolite to the priſon for debt- 


ors; there are four market-days weekly, 


vix. Tueſday, Thurſday, Friday and Satur- 
day, which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, . 
fiſh, fowl, and corn of all ſorts; the mar- 
ket-bouſe in the ſtreet called the Pavement, 
is eſteemed a fine piece of architecture, be- 
ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 


order; it ſends two members to parliament; 


diſtant from London 1 50 computed, and 192 


| meaſured miles, 
YO/RKSHIRE (S.) is by much the largeſt 


county in England, being 360 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into three principal parts, 
called ridings, viz. the weſt, eaſt, and north 
ridings, in which are computed 106,200 
houſes, one city, called York, beſides which 
there are 49 market-towns, and 553 pariſhes, 
moſt of which being very large, have alſo 
their chapels of eaſe; it is bounded on he 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire, on the weſt with Lanceſvire and a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, and on the north 
with the biſhoprick of Darham and county 
of Cumberland, of a ſquare form, whoſe fide _ 
is go miles long; it is univerſally bleſſed 
with a wholeſome and temperate air, and 

tolerably fertile; this county is particularly ' 
noted for breeding the beſt horſes, for all 
ſorts of uſeful ſervices, and particularly hunt- 


ing and race horſes ; and although there are 


alſo abundance of coal and lead mines, and 
quarries of free and lime- ſtone, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, yet the divers ſorts of 
wocllen manufactures, that are very vigo- 
rouſly carried on in divers parts of it, em- 
ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 
county of late years is become parti 
famous for making and curing legs of pork 
into what are commonly called hams, and 
this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 
ſucceſs in all the northern counties; it ſends 
30 members to parliament, 


YOU (S.) ſometimes means a fingle perſon, | 


which in ſtrictneſs ſhould be thou, or thee, 
and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 
monly fpoke or ſaid to the perſon or pere 
ſons to whom we ſpeak, be it one or many. 


YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full 


growth or maturity, any thing that is grow- 
ing ripe; alſo ſpoke of men or women that 
are in the prime of their s, and in | 
- YOUNG 


A 


YOUNGER (A.) any perſon or thing not ſo 
old as another, | 

YOU'NGSTER (A.) a lad or young perſon ; 
alſo any one that is but newly entered upon 
a trade or bufineſs. 

YOUTH (S.) a young man or perſon not 
at full age; alſo the ſtate or condition of 
a perſon's younger years. 

YOU'THFUL A.) like to, or in the younger 


days of a perſon's age. | 


2. 


. is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 

in our alphabet, and called a conſonant, 

is derived from the Cree and uſed only in 
words of that original ; the Latins have no 

need of it, and uſe ſi inftead thereof; it 
was a numeral among the Ancients, that 
ſtood for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, F, 
four millions; in Phyſicians Bills, or Pre- 
criptions, ſignifies a dram. | 

ZA'BIANS (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Chaldeans, who addicted themſelves to aftro- 
Jogy, and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to form taliſmans 
under certain aſpects of the planets. | 

ZA'CA (S.) ſo much of a Twr#'s eſtate or 
goods as he appropriates to, or allows for 
the relief of the poor. 5 

ZA FFREN (S.) any thing of a yellow co- 
Jour, but generally now means the plant 
we call ſaffron. 

ZA*MORIN (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 
in Malabar in the Eaft-Indies. 

ZANY (S.) a merry-andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſhervs tricks to amuſe the vul- 
gar, and make them laugh, &c. 

ZA'PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot- 
ters to make a blue or ſky colour. | 

ZEAL (S.) hath various fignifications in ſcrip- 
ture; ſometimes it means a fervent or ear- 
neſt defire to promote or propagate any doc- 
trine or opinion; xetimes the anger or 
indignation that is expreſſed againft any 
thing ; ſometimes it means jealoufy, fome- 
times envy, &c. ny 

ZEALAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark of a 
circular form, containing about 18 Engliſþ 
miles in ci TC: having no bread- 
corn growing in it but rye; has no rivers, 
but about half a ſcore ſmall brooks, but a 
great number of fine lakes well ſtored with 
Sth ; the air but indifferent, eſpecially about 
Eqpenbager, occaoned by the frequent fog 
and its low ſituation ; it has no ſea-port but 

Coepenbagen, nor does it want any, having no 

commodities for exportation ; the cattle are 

generally ſmall and lean, being forced to be 
kept houſed about eight months in the year; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their year, viz. 


ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never 
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known, and autumn very rarely; yo, : 
mediately paſs from Mar 455 yet. 
extremity of cold, and when winter is ove 
from cold to heat, —Alſo the name of one of 
the United Provinces, lying between Hall 
Flanders, Brabant, and the German Sea . the 
inhabitants are great traders, and fiſh muck; 
the princes of Orange are hereditary governor 
of this iſland. | 

ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great favourer of 
ſtickler for, or promoter of any opinion. 

ZEA*'LOUS (A.) eager, very earneſt for, or 


after, 

ZE'DOARY (S.) an Indian root of a hot and 
dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occaſioned 
wind ; it is of two ſorts, the long and the 
round, | | 

ZE'MBLIANS (S.) a people that inhabit the 
northern part of the werld, about the 
ſtreights of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtatute, 
but have great heads, large faces. and ſmall 
eyes, ſome without beards, their hair gene. 
rally black, and their ſkin ſwarthy ; they 
adore the ſun and moon, and images in the 
ſhape of men, which they carve out of the 
ſtumps of trees. 

ZE'NITH (S.) an Afronomical term for that 
point in the heavens immediately over the 
head of the beholder, let him ſtand where. 
ever he will. | 

ZE'NSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in the 
old Algebra or Coſſicks, for what we now call 
a ſquare, or the ſecond power. 

ZE'PHYRUS (S.) the weſt-wind, 

ZE'RETH (S.) a Hebrew meaſure of length, 
which was half a cubit, or ten inches and a 
quarter, 

ZEST (S.) the ſkin that covers the kernel of 
a walnut; alſo the red or eutward ſkin of 
an o lemon, &c. 

ZETE'TICE METHOD (S.) among the 
Mathematicians, is the algebraick or analy- 
tick method of anſwering queſtions, in which 
the nature and reaſon of the thing is princi- 

* ſought for. 

ZEU'GMA (S.) a figure in Grammar, when 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an 
adjective with divers ſubſtantives, is referred 
to one expreſly, and to the other by ſup- 
plement, 

ZINDIKT TES (S.) a fort of Mahometan 
hereticks, or father atheiſts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurrection ol 
the dead; they ſay, there is no other go 
but the four elements, that man is a mu- 
ture of theſe, and after death reſolves into 
them. | 

ZINK (S.) a baſtard ſort of metal, of a hel. 
lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſome 
biſmuth, &c. 

ZIZTTH (s.) the tufts or fringes worn by tht 
ancient Jes at the four quarters of the; 
upper garment, and which now they Wer 
under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare piece of 

cloth, te repreſent the garment their * 
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wore before their diſperſion; it conſiſts 
8 a tuft compoſed of eight threads of yarn 
ſpun on purpoſe, each having five knots, 
which take up half the length; that which 
3s knotted, is furled out, and makes a ſort 


f fringe. 23 : 
20000, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (S.) a little 
pedeftal or ſtand for a buſto, or a figure that 
wants elevation. i ; 
20/DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 
material ſphere, which the old aſtronomers 
ſaid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 
13, cutting the equinoctial into two equal 
parts; in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, un- 
der which the ſun conſtantly moveth, leav- 
ing on each fide fix degrees of latitude ; in 
this the 12 ſigns are fixed, called for the 
moſt part by the name of living creatures; 
alſo a limit which the accurate obſervations 
of the laſt century have diſcovered to contain 
moſt of the comets. 


ZONE (S.) a belt or girdle anciently worn by 


virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom looſ- 
ened or took off the firſt night ; in Phyfick, 
it means the waiſt, or middle part of the 
body ; and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome 
called the ſhingles, c. In Geography, it 
is a certain portion of the earth, the whole 
being divided into five parts or zones 3 the 


called the frigid zones, beginning in- each 
hemiſphere where the temperate zone ends, 
and extend to each pole, : 


forms, ies, &c. of living creatures, 
ZQO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of 
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O'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting 
fort of animals but the human ſpecies. 
ZYMO*MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
ZZ — 
(S.) a character among the ancient phyſi- 
cians for myrth; but by the moderns uſed 
for ginger, 
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THE 


HE Deſign of the following CaraLocvs of Names of Perſons and 

Places is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Exgliſb Books only 
may meet with a | Collection ready made to their Hands, in order to 
know how to ſpell them : In which you will note, hat as many of them are 
Eaſtern Names, and principally contained in the 1 Teſtament, ot ſuch 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to underſtand many 
Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the ſans 
Name; as noble Families amo" us even at this Day are more frequently 
called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; as, the Duke gf 
Bedford is ſeldom called RH, xc. Another Reaſon is, that there are hy 
ſew of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men 
were denominated from ſome extraordinary Virtue, Vice, Art, &c. they 
were Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now only for the Diſtinction of 
one Perſon from another, without having Regard to any thing further; ſo 
the ſame may be ſaid of Places, r. And as moſt of the ancient Hiſtories 
are now tranſlated into Eng, the Names of the principal Actors muſt of 
courſe become familiar to. the Readers; ſo that it was judged proper to 
inſert the following Alnazzr, wherein Kings, Emperors, ly rieſts 
Philoſophers, Rulers, Judges, &c. are promiſcuouſly ſet down, and marked 
- Where the Streſs or Tone of the Voice foutd be, in order to ſhew the proper 


Pronunciation. 
A Avi  Afccad A'damgh A'driel A haz 
'ARON Abiah Afccho A ff © A'drisor Ahaziah 
A Ab Abia Aceldams \ Adarconjum Bae Aber 
Abiathar © Acthus \ Adarfa  Adrumftum Ahi 
Abaddon A bib Achaia \ Adbael Adgllam Abiah 
Abagarus Abidan Achaicus A'ddan Adimmim Ahiam 
A'bgarus, or A'biel or A' chan A'ddar A'en or Ahian 
A'*gbarus | Jebiel - Acharis A'ddi Ain Ahiezer 
Abana Abiezer Achates A'del Afranius Ahijah 
Abirbinel o& Abi-Gabaon or A'chbor Adelais A*frica Ahikam 
Abravinel Ner A'*chelous A'delbert Aga Ahilud 
A'barim Abigail A chiab Adeodatusg A' gaba Ahimaaz 
A'baris Abihail Achilles Ader A' gabus Ahimam 
A baron . Abihu Achim Adiabene A*gag Ahimelech 
A barus Abijah or A' chior Adida Agalla Ahimoto 
A'bas | Abyam Achiram or A'diel | Agamedes Ahinadad 
Abaſsinia os A, bila or Achiram Aditha Agamemnon Ahinoam 
Abyſsinia  Abcla. A*'chiſh - Adlai. : Ahbio 
Abba Abilẽne A' chmet Admitha Aganippe Ahion 
Abdala er Abimael Achölius Admẽtus Agapetus Ahira 
Abdallah Abimelech A*chor Adna Agatha Ahiſamach 
A'bdas Abinadab A'chſah A' dnah A! gatho Ahiſhähar 
Abdelmeleck Abinõam A' chſhaph or Adölphus Agithocles Ahitophel 
Abderama Abiram A'chſaph A'dom Agee Ahitub 
A bdia Abiag Acchzib Adonai Agefilaus Ahiod 
Abbaiel Abiſhal Acilius Adoniakim Aglais A'blab 
A'bdon Abiſhilom Acofta Adonibezek Aglaus A'hlai 
Abdula Abiſhua &'cra Adonijah A' gnes Ahoban or 
Abdulmalich Abital Acrabatene Adoniram Agricola Achban 
Abednego Abĩud A cron Adonis ' Agrippa Ahohe or 
A bel A bner Actẽon Adonizedek Agrippas Ahéah 
A'bela A'bram or A'Qon. A'dor Agrippina Aholib 
Abel-Mehölah A“braham Adãda Adoraifn Agrippinus Ahdlibah or 
or Abel-Mea A'bfalom Adad-Rimmon Advram Agron Ahölah 
Abel - Mitzrãim Absinder er Hadad- Adramittium A' gur Ahumai 
Abel-Shirtim Abübus ERimmon Adramelech Aha Ahuzam 
Aben-bohan” Abima A'dah ' Adraſtus Ahab Ahizzah 
Aben-cema Abydenus Adaiah Adria Ahärah 3 
Aberdeen Acabãtes Adam Adrian Aharhe A“iah 
Aber Acãcius- Adama Adrianople Ahaſugrus A jah 
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Ajalon 
Ajax 


Aix 
Ainvlphi 


A'ldeber 


A'lfwol 
Algiers 
Alhaze 
Ali 
Alian 
Allobro 
A'llon 
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A CarAloeuE of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Ajalon 
Ajax 


A 
Ainülphus 


Akiba N 


Albumazar 
Alcimus or 


4cimus or 


lachim 
Alema 
Alcetas 
Alciat 
Alcibiades 
Alcides 
Alcinous 


Amatheans 
Amithns 
Amaziah 
Amazons 


Ambivius 
* 


A' mbroſe Anhalt Apüleius 
Amedeèus A' ni or Apülia 
A'meleck Hünni A' pris 
Amelia A'niam A'quila 
America - Aninus er Aquilius 
Amerütha Ananias A quilo 
A'mi Anicetus Aquitiin 
Amianus Anicius Ar 

Amida Anileus A'ra 

X Amilcar A'nim A'rab 

Aminadab Anjõu Arabah 

Amittai A' nna or Aräbia 
Amizabad Anne Ariceans or 
A'mmiel A*nnas or A'rkites 
A'mmihud Annanus A'rach 
Ammiſhaddai A'nſelm A'rad 
A'mmon Anthedon Aradus 
Ammonis - Anthemius A'rah 
A'mmonites A*nthony A'ram 
Amok A' ntichriſt A' ran 
A! mon Antigonus Arapha or 
 Am6non - Anti-Libanus Ra 

No-A'mmon Antioch Ararat 

A*morites Antiochis Aratus 
A! mos Antiochus Araunah er 
Amphiction A'ntipas O' rnan 
Amphipolis Aatipater Araxes 
A'mphora Antipatris Arbaces 
A'mplias Antiftes Arbattis 
A'mram Antiſthenes Arrbe or. 
Amraphel Antonia Hebron , 
Amfterdam Antony o- Arbela 
A'murath Anthony Arbelus 
Amy'ntas A*ntwerp A' rea 
A'mzi A' nua Arcadia 
A'na A'nub Arcadius 
A*nab A' nus A' ree 
Anaclẽtus Apadna Arcefilaus 
Anacreon Apamea Arceutmus 
A'nah Apächa or Archangel 
Anabarath A'phek Archelais 
A'nak Apelles Archelaus 
A'nakim — A'rchi 
A! nam or Aphes Dam - A'rchias 
Anamelech mim Arxchidamus 
Anãnim Aphraim Archimedes 
Anãni A'phſes Archippus 
Ananiias Apis Archy tas 
Ananus Apollinaris Arcopolis 
Anaſtatius Ap6calypſle Ar&irus 
A'nath Apollo Ard 
A! nathoth Apollodditis A'rdon 
Anatolius Apollonia Areli 
Anaxagoras Apollonius Areopagus | 
Anaxarchas Apolls s Aretas 
Anaximander Apöllos Alreth or 
Anaximene Apollyon  Hareth' | 
Anchialus Apd6ftate Arethaſa l 
Anchiſes Apoltte Arc 
Andalũſia Appãim __ Aretivs 
A'ndrew A'ppus  A'rrgo 
'Andro'nicus Appia A'rgob 

_ Anen A! ppian A*rgus 
A'ner A'ppion Argyle 
Angola A'ppius A' ria 


Ariadne 
A'rian 
Ariarathes 
Aridai 
Aridatha 
Arriel or 
Rabbath- 
Moab 
Arimanon 


Arimathẽa 


Arindela 
- Arioch 


A'rion 
Ariofto 
ariſfa 
Ariſtãgoras 
Ariftarchus 
Ariſtens 
Ariftides 
Ariſtippus 
Ariſtõbulus 
Ariſtodẽmus 
Ariſtophanes 
A'riftotle 
Armageddon 
Armagh 
Armenia 
Armillus 
Arminius 
A'rmon 
Arnobius 
A*rnold 
A'rnon 
Arnona . 
A'rnulph 
A rod 
Arver 


| Arpad 


Arphaxad 
Arvaces 
Arsacius 
Arsenius 
A'rſes 


 Arſinve 


Artiba 
Artabanus 


_ Artabiſes 


Artabizanes 
Artabazus 
Artavaſdes 
Artaxerxes 
Artaxias 


_Artemas 


Artemidõrus 
Artemifha 


. Artemon 


Arthemius 


Art6is 
A*rva 


Arüboth 


Arũir 
Arũma or 
Rumah 


A'rundel 


Aſclepiades 


Aſclepiodõrus 
Aſclepiadõtus 


Aſcletarioft 
A ſdrubal 
Aſella 


Aſẽneth 


A ſhan 

A' ſhbel 

A % 
A ſhdotk 
A! ſher 


Ahimalb 


A'ſhkenaz 


A' ſhnath 
A'ſhpenan 


Athuath 
A'ſhur 
A'fia 

A' ſiel 
Asinus 
A' ſkelon 


Aſmodẽus 


Aſmöneans 


Aſnapper 


Aſochi 
A'ſphar 
A'fniel 
A ſſaron or 
O mer 
A ſſemon 
Aſſidẽans 
Afir 
A'flos 
Aſy'ria 
A' ſtaroth or 
A ſtarte 
Aſty*ages 
Aſtẽrius 
Aſtẽria 
Afﬀtrea 
A'fftracan 
Afty'anax 


Aſy1 
en 


A dad 
Atalanta 
A tarath 
A taroth 
Aꝰ ter 


A' thach 


Athaliah 


A'tha- 
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A CaTaLocue of Names of Perſons and Places. 


A'thamas B 
Athanaſius A'AL or 
A*thar Bel 
Athenigoras Baalah 
Athen6bius Baalath 
Athens Baal-Berith 
Athlai Baal- Gad 
Athleta Baal-Hanan 
A*thot © Baal-Hazor 
A*thon Baal- Hermon 
A'treus . Baalim 
A*tlas Baalis 
A*ttalus Baal-Meon 
Attalia Baal-Peor 
A'*ttica Baal- Perazim 
A'tticus Baal-Shaliſha 
A' ttila Baal-Tamar 
Attilius Bäaltis 
Avẽrno Baalzephon 
Averroes Baana 
Augeas Baara 
A*ugur Baaras or 
Augüſtin Baaris 
Augũſtus Baas&iah 
A'vicen ——4 
Avi 2 
TT. ee 
A'vith Babylon 
Alon Babilias 
Avon Babrias 
Aurelian Babylis | 
Aurelius Babylõnia 
Ausonius Baca 
Aüũſtin Bacar 
Avwftria Bacath 
Avuxentius Bacchides 
 A'za | Bacchilides 
Azaliah Bacchilus 
Aar Bacchus 
Azariah Bz&rians 
Azarias Bagdad or 
Azazel Badget 
Azaziah Bagoas 
A*zbuk Bahama 
Azckah Bahem 
Azel Bahurim 
Azem Bajazet 
A'zima or Bakbakker 
Hazimah Bala or 
Azmaveth or Zohar 
A'zmoth Balaam 
A'zmon Balad or 
Aznoth-Tibor Baladad 
Azones Baladan 
A'zor Balak 
Azores . Balamir 
A'zoth Balbinus 
Azriel Balbus 
Azikam Balchis or 
Azubah Balkis 
Azur Balderick 
Azüra Baldus 
Azy'mus Baldwin 
A'zzan \ Balth3zar 


Bilgah 


Bilhah 


Bilhan 
Binnui 
Bion 
Bi 
Birſha 
Biſca 


Bourdeaux 


 Beth-Lechem e 
 Beth-Mazka or Bra mins or 


Abel-Maacha Bramans 


Brandenburg 


Brecknock 


Brennus 


Bretagne 


Briget or 
Bridgit 
Brisach 
Britain 
Britannicus- 
Britwald 
Brinchaud or 
Brinichilde 
Bruno 
Brinſvic or 
Brunſwick 
Brunus 
Britus 
Brüxels or 
Brüſſels 
Bübalus 


Bibaſtus . - 


Bucephalus 
Bükki 
Bükkiah 
Bularchus 
Bulgaria 
Bunah 


Baltick Bedẽiah ' Beria 
Baltis Beeliada Berith 
Bamoth Beel- Mus Berlin 
Bamoth-Baal Beel-Teem Bermudas 
Bani-Banaiah Beel-zebub Bernard 
Barabbas Beel-Zephon Berodach 
Barach Beer or Beroſus 
Barachel Beera Beroth 
Barachias Beer-E'lim Berothah or 
Barak Beerah Berothai 
Barampour Beeri Berthe 
Barbadoes Beeroth Berthold 
Ba Beer-Sheba Bertram 
Baraſa Beeftera or Bertrand 
Bar-Cocheba Boftra or Bertulf 
Bar- Jeſus Bozra Bery1lus 
Bar: Yona Begabar Beſodeiah 
Baris Beghai Beſor or 
Barnabas Behemoth Boſor 
Bar-Panther Beiza or Beſsarion 
Barsibas ' Beizath Bẽſſus 
Barth6lomew Bela Bethibara 
Bar-Timeus Beleus or Bethanath 
Baruch Belus Bethanim 
Baruth or Belga or Bethany 
Berytus Belgai Beth-Arabah 
Barzaph6rnes Belgrade Betheran or 
Barzillai Belial Beth-Haram 
Bafara Belina Bethaven or 
Baſca Belisarius Bethel 
Baſcama Bell-I'fle or Bether 
Baſhan Formoſa Betheſda 
Baſhmath Bellerophon Beth- Jeſhi 
 Bafilides Bellona moth 
Bafilinai Belmen Beth-Lehem er Boyne 
Basilius or Belſhazzar or 
Baſil Belteſhazzar 
Bafiothia, Belzephon 
Bath-Sama Ben-Abinadab Beth-Mion 
Bath-Sheba Benaiah Bethora - 
Baſmath - Ben-Dekar Bethoron 
Batavia Benedi&t Beth-Peor 
Bathyllus Bennet Bethphage 
Bathy'ra Benezẽt Bethrapa 
Bath-Zacharias Ben-Gibar Beths5ida 
Batilda Ben-Gorion Beth-ſhaliſha 
Battõ Ben-Hadad Beẽth-ſhan 
Bãttey Ben- Hail Bethſhemeſh 
Bavar Ben- Hennon or Bethuel 
Bavaria Ben-Hinnon Bethülia 
Baucis Ben-Heſed Beth-zaida 
Bavius Ben-Hür Betõnim 
Bauld win or Ben-Jamin or Bezek 
Baldwin Benõni Bezer 
Bearn Ben-Sirach Bezeth 
Bealiah Beon-Zoheth Bias 
Beatrix Beor Biblis 
Bebai Beõtia Bibrach 
Bebethen Bera Bibulus 
Becah or Berea Bichri 
Bekah Berenger or Bickar 
Becher Berengarius Bigthan 
Bechorath Berenice Bigvai 
Bedad Berghen Bildad 
Bedan Beri Bileam 


Bipalw 


Bipalu 
Busiris 
Butaci: 
Buthus 
Butus 
Buz 

Büzi 


y ble 


A 

{ 
Cabade 
Cabbo! 
Cabira 
Cabire: 
Cabul 
Cacus 
Cad or 
Cadiz 
Cadmu 
Cadiice 
Cadurr 
Caerle 
Cagam 
Cain 
Cainar 
Caiph: 
Cäiph⸗ 
Calus 
Calah 
Chalah 
Calais 
Calam; 
Calam 
Calced 
Chalce 
Calcha 
Calchi 
Calcol 
Chalco 
Cale or 
Chale 
Caleb 
Cãlecu 
Calif 
Califor 
Caligu] 
Calippr 
Callicr; 
Callim; 
Calliop 
Callir h 
Calliſtl 
Calliſte 
Calliſtꝭ 
Cilneh 


, Calphi 


Calpiry 
Calvary 
Gol 
Cambri 
Camby 
Camill: 
Camilh 
Cãmon 
Cana 


Bopalus 
Busiris 
Butacides 
Buthus 


Cabul 
Cacus 


Cad or Cadus 


Cadiz 
Cadmus _ 


| Caduceus 


Cadimim 
Caerleon 
Caganus 
Gin 
Cainan 
Caipha or 
Caiphas 
Calus 
Calah or 
Chalah 
Calais 
Calama 
Calamus 
Calcedon or 
Chalcedon 
Calchas 
Calchinia 
Calcol or 
Chalcol 
Cale or 
Chale 
Caleb 
Calecut 
Calif 
California 
Caligula 
Calippus 
Callicrates 
Callimachus 
Calliope 
Callirhöe 
Calliſthenes 
Calliſto 
Calliſtus 
Calneh 


Cälphi 


Calpürnia 

alvary or 

Colgotha 
Cambridge * 
Cambyles 
Camilla 
Camillus 
Caimon + 
Cana 


Cinaan 
Canaanites 
Cinada 
Candace 
Candia or 
Crete 
Canneh 
Cinthara 
Canute 
Capernaum 
capernõma 
Caphar 


| Caphar-A'bis 


Caphar-Baru- 
che 
Caphar-Jama 
or Jabneel 
Caphtor 
Capitolias 
Capitolino 
Cappadocia 
Cappadocians 
Capua 
Caraites 
Caranus 
Carcas 
Carchemiſh 
Cardiff 


Cardigan 


Careah 
Caria 
Carius 
Carliſle 
Carloman 
Carlowitz 
Carmarthen 
Carmel 


* Carmelites 


Carmi 


Carnaim or 


A ſtaroth 
Carnarvan 
Carneades 
Carolina 
Carpocras 


- Carpus 


Carſhena 


Carthage 


Carthagena 
Cifimir 
Cafius 
Caſluhim 
Caſphan or 
Heſhbon 


 Caſphor 


Caſpis 
Caſſander 
Caſſandra 
Caſſiodõrus 
Caſſiopẽa or 
Caſsiope 
Caſſius 
Caſtile 


Caäſtor 


Catalõnia 
Catherine 
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Cãto 
Cãttath 
Catũllus 
Caucaſus 
Cayro or 
_ .- 
Cazan 
Cecilian 
Cecilius 
Cecropius 
Cecrops 
Cedron 
Cedwell 
Cee or 
Cea 
Ceilan 
Ceix 
Celeſtin 


_ Celfus * 


Cenchrea 
Cenchris 
Cendebens 


Cenülphus or 
Kenülphus 


Cephalonia 
Cephalus 
Cephas 
Cepheus 
Cerberus 
Cerdon 
Cerealis 
Ceres 
Cerinthus 
Ceſar 
Ceſarẽa 
Ceſarius 
Ceſennus 
Ceſonia 


 Ceftius 


Cevennis 
Ceuta 
Chabalon 
Chabelon 
Chablais. 
Chabrias 
Chäbris 
Chãbulon or 


_ Cabul 
"Chalchis 


Chaldea 
Chaldeans 
Cham 
Chamanim 
Chamarim 
Chamos cr 
Chemoth 
Charibe 
Characa 


Charac-M6ba 


Charibert 
Charicle 


Charidemus 


Charilaus 
Charlemont 
Charleroy 


*k carl of 9 of Perſons and Places. 
. Cithneſſe 


Charles Chuza 

_ Charlotte _ Chynd6nax 
Charon Cicero 
Chary'bdis Cilicia 
Chebar Cimon 
Chederlãomer Cincinnatus 
Chelal Cinna 
Chelcias Cinnereth or 
Chellus Cineroth 
Chelmon Circaflia 
Chelonis Circe 
Chelub Cirenceſter 
Chemnis Ciftereians 
Chenaanah Clauda 
Cheops Claude 
Chephirah Claudia 
-Cheran Claudian 
Chereas Claudius 
Cherilus Cleander 
Cherith Cleanthes 
Cherithim Clearchus 
Cherſoneſus Clelia 
Cherub Clement 
Chẽſalon Cleobis 
Cheſed * Cleobulina 
Cheéſil _ *Cleobulus 
Chesitah Cleomedes 
Cheme Cleomenes 
Cheſulloth  Cleopas 
Chẽtium Cleopatra 
Chevan  Cleophante 

_ Chicheſter  Cleophe | 
Childebert Cleoffratus 
Childebrand Clermont 
Childeric Clesides 
Chileab Cleveland 
Chili Cleves 
Chilion Clinias 
Chilperic Clio 
Chimham Cliſthanes 
China Clito 
Chinchin Clitormachus 

_ Chineſe Clitus 
Chio Clodion 

| Chippur or Clodius | 

Kippur Clodomir or 

Chiron Clõdemir 
Chiſlon Cloghe 
Chittim Clotair 
Chiun  Clotho 
Chloe - Clotilde 
Chnin or Knin Clövis 
Chobar Cluentius 
Chocolococa Clifia 
Choreba Cly'mene. 
Choſhan-Ri- Clytemneſtra 

ſhathaim Coa 

Choſroes Cõchim 
Chriſt Cochinchina 
Chriſtian Cõckermouth 
Chriſtiern Cocyꝰ tus 
Chriſtina Codrus 
Chriſtopher Cocranus 

- Chromatius C9lckefter 
Chronicles C6lebrcck 
Chus Coleſhill 


© Cornelius 


Coleh6fgh 
Collina 
Collathus 
Cologn- 
Colophon 
Cõloſſe 
Coloflus 
Colimbus 
Colmania 


Comanus 


Corinth 
Coriolanus 
Cornelia 


Corſeus 
Corus 
Coſam 
Coſmus 
Coſtobarus 
Coz > - 
Cozar 
Cozbi - 


3 


Crinas er 
Critias 
Criſpus 
Critheis 
Crithon 
Crit6bulus 
Critolaus 
Croatia 
Crotſus 
Croydon cr 
Crcyden 


ws rt — — 9 
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Dianbekir 
Diblain 
Dibatha 
Dtbon 
Dibri 


Dicearchus 


Dicenẽus 
DiQy'nna 
Didãcus or 
Didgo 


Didier 
Didimus or © 


Dinärchus 


Dinhäbah 


Dinccrates 
Dioceſarẽa 


Dioclefian 
Di6dorus 
Diogenes 
Diognetus 
Diom edes 
10n 
Diony'fius_ 
iophintus 
Dioſcorides 
Diõſcorus 
Diöſpolis 


Diotrephes 


Diphilus 
Diſham 
Diſhon 
Diſmas or 
Deſmas 
Diu 
Dixmuy'de 
Dodaim or 
Dudaim 
Dodanim 
Dodavah 
Dodona 


Döeſbourg 
Doge 
Dömbes 


- Dominick 
Domitian 
\ Domitilla 
Donald 


Dönatus 
D6navert 
Doncaſter 
Dongallus 
Dorcas 


Dorcheſter 


' Dordrecht or 


Dofitheus 
Dothan or 
Dothain 
Dovay 
Douglaſs 
Downham 
Draco 
Dray'ton 
Drexe«llius 
Drogheda 
Droitwich 
Prama 


Drũmos 


Drusilla 
Draſus + 


Dry'nomos or 


Dry'mas 
Dudia 
Dudim or 
Dedaim 
Duncan 
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dee F'la 
ankirk Elada 
Dünſtable F'lah 
Dünwich Elai 
Düra Elim 
Durandus Elbe 
Dürham FElhbene 
i Elbevf. 
E E'lbing 
A'DBER TEldiah 
, Eadigna E'ldad 
E/anfrid Flead 
E'ardulf Eleãleth 
Eäton Eleafa 
F'bal Eleifah 
E' bba Eleazer 
F'ben EleQo 
F/ben-melech Electra 
Eben-ezer Eleanöra 
E' ber or Fleph 
Heber Eleſbaan 
Eberhardus Elẽus 
F'beys Eleùſis 
Ebiaſaph Eleuthẽrus 
E' bion Eleuthèrius 
Eboda Eleutheropoly 
E' bon E leward a- 
F'broin F'thelward 
bare Elhänan 
. Ecbatana Elli 
nay F'liab 
ippa os Eliadab 
A*chzib Eliadah 
Fcebolius Eliah 
E/ cho Eliakim 
- F'dbald F'liam + 
E'delwald Elias or 
E'ded Elijah 
Eder Eliaſaph 
F'derus Eliaſhip 
Edẽſſa Elisthath 
Edgar Elicians 
Edgehill Elidüre 
Edinburgh E'liel 
Edmund Eliezar 
Edna Elihoreph 
E'dom Elihu 
© Edomia F'ilka 
E'dred F'lim 
 Edrei Elimelech 
Eduma Elioenat 
E'dward Elioneus 
F'dwin Elipaal 
Egbert Flipandus 
Egeria F'liphal 
Egeſta Eliphaleth 
E'gica F'liphaz 
Egina „ 
E'glah Eliſabeth 
Eglaim Eliſha 
E'glon Eliſhah 
Egmont Eliſhama 
E'gypt Eliſhaphat 
F'hud Eliſheba 
Eichſtadt 


EIn 


Fliſhu⸗ 
Eliud 
Elizäpl 
Elizur 
Flliſm 
Elm6d 
Elnaan 
Elnath 
Elohi 
Fon 
Elpidiu 
Elſing 
Elteco 
Elteca 
Elteke 
Elteko 
Elt6lac 
Flut 
Fluzat 
Fl 
Flyma: 
F'lyma 
Tlzäba 
Fmeſa 
F'mim 
Emma 
Emani 
Emma 
Emme 
Em 
Enabri 
Enaim 
Fnan 
En'dor 
Endy'! 
Eneas 
En-Eg 
Engan 
Engan 


> @ 


Jus 
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Piifhua Ephrůim + 'Evinder , F annius G:#cllus - Gedaliah - 
Fliud  Ephicaris © © Evariſtus Faramund or Gabieni Gedeon ; ; 
Elizur - E'phratah © | Eucherius - Farncſe -- Gabiniug Geaderoth ; 
Elliſmere Ephrath - Eviclid Fauſta | Gabriel + ' * Gedor .. YO 
Emõdam E'phron Eve Fauſtina Gabrielle " Gehazi & 
Elnian Epictẽtus Euergẽ tes Fauſtus Gad Gehenna 9 
Elnäthan | Epicũrus Eudoxia _ Fayal | Gadara Gelafius "> 
Elchi Epidaurus Eudoxius © Feldkirk Oadaris , Gelbus 2 
Elon + + Fpimenides , ['Eudoxus Felix _ Gaddiel Geliloth © + 7 | 
Elpidius - Epimetheus  E'velſhon Ferdinand + . Gaddi -- Gelmon . $ £ 
Elangburgh Epiphania ' + Evenus . Feredẽthus Gadẽmes oy Gemalli - Þ F 
Flteco or Epiphanius Evephẽnus Fergus Gademaſſa © Gemariah +; 
Eltẽca Epirus E/ veſham Feritharis Giadi Genan I 
Eltẽketh Epping Eugẽnia Fermanazh - Gador- - Geneva _ 
Eltckon Epponina | In e er Fernẽlius Gaham Genua 
Eltolad \F'ran Eugenius Ferrara ; @Gahar | Gen&fareth ng 
Flui Erasiftratus Eugippus or Feſtus _ Gaiabarim' _Genefis +: + 4 
Fluzii Eraſmus F'gippus Fethẽlmachus Gaianus OGenſer ien 7 
Fly 'Eraftus | - Evi . Flamborough Gajera c or Genũbatn 1 
Flymais Eratõſtratus eee Flaminius Cajeta. Geofrey.. FN, 
Fi\vmas -Erganes Eulalius Flanders OGainas' + George {i 3 2 
El:ibad Frricus _ Eulogia Flavius Gainſborough ROI 3 > No 3 
Emeſa Eſarhãddon Eümenes 2 Günni 4109 2 
E'mims 5 Ed nice 7 Florence -. _ Galatea -- Gerald a1 νe 1 
Emmanuel-or E'ritn 8 lorẽntius Galãtia SGerarr Y 
Emanuel Erithré' a Euödias Florianun Galicia Serãa A 
Emmaus .;, ere Euöõdius  Florimond | „Gualile SGerzefa I 
F'mmeric E'rmeric Eupator Florinus Salileo Sergesenes 2 
Empedocles _* "Erneſt. Euphrates, + -;Fohi ; » 'Gallia Sermänicus 71 
Enabris Eſcdrial Ne -Fontainblegu 'Gallienus -; Germanus,:: 47 - -Y 
Enaim _ $5  "Puphorbuy,,7>: Fontaräbia 1 Halinieus SF 83 810 1 
Enan . F'fras * Euphörion E ördingbridge Galloway Gerbntius i 
En'dor ... E'zra Eupolemis Formõſa =. >. Gallus. 5 N lr 2 
e | Eſnbäal Euripides PFortaventra e SGerſam r, G 
Eneas FF: rar We” ." Europa „ +». Fortunatus e Sämala .-- Gerſhom + 10 bl 
En-Eglaim E'ſhcol Eu * dice Fort-Lewis - Samäliel Serſano fd 
ov Ectaco! ” Has medon Frampton  'Gambea © Gertrüdenber 5 
nete Eſhtemõa ee EFrãncfort 5 'Gamul $43. % -Geryon' rte 
Engedi ,, Elli Eusebius Fräncls- I Ganges Gerzi SG _ 
Engelbert E- ſrom Euſtachius Frances lac be” 0 SGeſhu r 3 ; 
Enhaddah - - ;Efsenes. Evftdthing,. rancõnia enten 50 4. Geſtricia c oa 9828 5 
Lahäso rr, Een Eutẽ bw. - Garamas Gta acid E 
N ·˙ Bhs 5]  Euthimins daj 1 Frecülſus FR 8 2 Sether i 
Enmiſhpat, . Eſtremadüra  Euthycrates,..; "'Fredegarigo'”. .1Gireb Sethacmane 1 
Enna Eher; Futrepius Fredegang - Garganus + Ferdi me 4 
Enneskijlling orE'tam Eutyſ ches Frederic Sarg ars FWW E 

Voskilling E'tan - Eutychides, _, Frefinkfield . "Sirix TS Gibbethan 200 2 
Enn6dius Eteocles : - Euty / chius "Fribourg, N 0 2 Gibeah by. £ 8. ; : 
E'nog Ethalides Eütichus PFrioül 2 eee — * Gibbon m 3 
Enoch F'tham Ezbai 2 -Frumentius - I «BY Oibraltar 5 — 
Enrögel E'than'  _'Ez'bon ..; 5 Fruſtemberg Gath Sidon 4 
Enſhẽmeſn E' thenim Ezekiel F ulgéntius Gäulan Oiges r = 
Epaminondas , E'thelbald & Elzer | Fiilvia 9 * ar. SCysE es 2 
F'paphras , F'thelbert- E'zion 5 11 G4... >. 'Gclan Oihonn 1 
Epaphroditus E'thelrsd Ezra 41 NA. Gauricus Gilbert SEES. 
Epaphus E- thelſtan 1 8 | Za Ga SGilboa A 
Epenetus E'thelwolf Abianus Aba 71 * -Garibar | > 115; Qed - 5 e435 pat 
E'phah - Ethbaal Fabius 1 5 Gaara *-Gildo - n x 
Ephai \ Ethiopia | Fabricius.” "75 lag LE i. Gazer!: Gilead ob ike 3 
Ephebia E'thnarch PFädus Gabẽlus Daches Oiles i HY 
Erber: thin Fat Sable eee ene 
Epheſtion Ethödius Fakir Gs bara r, Sebal „Sen 
E pheſus Evagoras , -Fallopius SGäbarath Heber F | 
E'phra | Evagriv . \* Falmouth | Gabbatha - Gebm Bine h TT TOE 

X 1 | Sina 5 | 
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I8nichus or  Ilington . 
Ionithus - Iſmachia 
Joppa Iſwaiah 
[Gram o# - Isöcrates 
Jehoram -Iſpaham er 
Jordan Iſpahan 
aſfeph 1. frael 
Joſhbekaſhah TI'fraclites 
Joſhua _I'fachar 
Josia I edon 
Josiphia I'ſſel or 
Tofie * V'ſſel 
Jotapata.or I Hus or 
- Jonitera T'ius 
J6tbah I'ſſachar 
Jotbathan I'ftria 
lotham” I'ſui 
Joubert Itabürius 
ſovianus I talus 
Jovinus Italy 
ſoyeuie  - Ithaca A 
Iphianaſſa ['thamar 
Iphicrites © ond - 
Iphigenia chm 
FY is ITthobal 4. 
Iphitus- \Ithream 
IT pres or Ntah-käzim 
V' pres Ittai | 
I'pfwich Itũürea 
Tra I'tys 
Trad Jüba 
Tram Jübal 
Treland Jucatan 
Irẽnæus Judah 
Irene 22 : 
1jabk Jude 
Inis Iudéa 
1 eue 
Iroquois _—_ 
cel .I'vetot 
Tru Jugürtiia 
I ſaac ülia 
Isadiah Jälian 
Isauria Julias 
I'ſcah üliers 
Iſcs riot or ülius 
- Ifcarioth ' . Jalus 
Fichia ana * 
Iſdegerdes or- anius 
Iſdigerdes Juno * 
Iſenbrändus Jupiter 
I'ſhbah 5 5 
I'fhbake vrea 
Iſhbibẽnob By on | 
Iſhboſheth - Juftina* 
Ihmãel ' _ Juſtinian 
I'ſhreaiah ' JuſtinGpolis | 
I'ſktob . Jiftus - 
Isidas _ J6ttah 
Ifidore Jutürna 
Iſigömus Jiüvenal 
Fus I. Juvẽnous 
„„ ea 
Tllaned IIites 


; Vzchar | . Kink 
| X _ Kingsale 


Kebin . Kinnatellus - 


| Km, or Kingſton - 
.Kabseel .Kinneroth _ 


Lancelot 


Lancaſhire "- 


Lancefſton or 
- Launceſton g ILeiceſter . 


— gy my 


„Legion 


Lehabim 


.Kachemire Kinroſſe Lindaft * Leiden 
.Kadeſh Kioſem Landaw _  "Leidridus 85 
Kadezadelites Ko] Landen Leinſter 0 A 
Kadmie! Kippur Lanfrantus -- Leipfick © ; 
_Kadmonites | Vir hareheth Langarus Leira 
Kadumims Kirjah -Langborne |, | Leath- 
Kaimaichites Kirjathaim Languedoc Lelex : 
Kilends —Kirjath-irba .. Lanſfdown Lelius 
KalmGues or Kirjath-jearim, Linthu | ,Lemane * 
__Kalmicks * Kirjath-snnah- Lao or... Lemaris 
Kaminiec Kirjath-sépher Laos Lembro | 
Karaites Kiſh Laocõon Lemington 
Karkia Kiſhon Laõdice Lemnos 
Käſchan Kite .  Lacdicea Weiß 
Kafib r EKithliſh Laodõmia - Lentulus* © 
-Kaſbi , Kitron 'Laomedon _ .,Leo | _ 
„Kaſideans _ Kittim Laon : Leocrates _... 
\Kaſikermeen — ee Leominſter 
Kkaulin 3 1 _ Leonidas 
_Kedbers ©. Kö . Le6ativs ' 
+Kedar "Koth © = Es or \ Leopard 
; Ke dem Et Kozebah  Laranda _. :Leopold _. 
' Kedemah _ . Kuſhaiah Lares > Lecpolſtadt i 
Kedemoth L Lariſſa „Leöſthenes 
Ke deſh L 1 Leotychides 
Kedwallsaa — Laadah Laſha 8 Leovigildus , 
; Kehelichah ' Laadan Laſthenes Leuviglidus 
Keila © Liback or Laus > e 
. Kelitah = Laubach 1 Lepidus 13 
K elwulf Laban „ Latinus , Lepörins 
Kemuel Tabäaeus Latium Leptimes mY 
_Kenath.,” Läbeo .. -Latomie Lerida e 
Kenaz Labeèrius = 'Litona ...,, Leros _... 
Kendal Labienẽtus Laverna Teſches 
Kenelm © Labiẽnus Lavinia or _Lelc as 
_ Renites. \ Labofarthch/; or Lavigna Lefina.., 4 
Kenizzites Laboroſoarthod Laurence Leſtrigones 
EKennethus Laboſsardach Lausanne 7 Leftwithial 
bd Kenfingion | Lacede mon or Tarach . 
+ Kent Spãt ta Lazarus Lethe 
: SO.  Lacedemonians Lazians.or q 2 
Kepha „iche Lans Letus 
_Kepha && Lachiſh 1. Lea 2 . -Letuſhim _ 
Hepha ' = Lacidas Leah Leuba r 
Etrem | Laconia ©" *Leander Lien , .--: 
-- Kermes © 5 Lactäntius Leaõtung Leucippz \ . 
*Keros * ' -Ladiflaus Learchus , Levcippus 
_Kerrey e - Ladoga Lbanon Lenins aka 
Fier ,, Lebaoth N Leucöthoe 
 Ketdrah” Lam TLebbéus -Leactr,..:.. 
Kexholm Lais or . .Lebna „ Lai 
-Kezia"'' Léſen '" *L&bonah — Leviathan 
' *Keziz ""* Läcum Lecah Levites 
Kibberotng Lama Lechi Leeviticus 
Kibla!k Lambert Lectus Leuthëric 7 
Kiburg © Lambeth Leda -Leotheric_. ; 
- Kidroa Lambinus Leden ' Leatkirk 
Kiel .Eamech | Leeds Leutomiſſel 
ö Lamia Leek . 
18 — Lans aer Leærpool ar e by 
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: Liwes 8 >. Löamim Lutgärda or Mac6w. Mihomet Manetho' 
| Lewis © - Joanda Liuitgarda Macpherſon _ Maidenhead Manfredania 
Lewiſaor | Lo6chi Lither Macran Maidſtone Manheim 
Louiſa * Locuſts  Liitterworth . Macrina Maiénne Maniaces. 
i Libänius Locũſta Lützen Macrinus Maine Manicth - 
_ WW Libanon Lodebar Luxemburg Macrobians Mainfré'y Manilius, 
he, Libanus Log Luz Macröbius Majorca Manille 
Liber Loire , | Lycion - Macrocẽphales Majorianus Mäningtres 
Liberatus Lois . Lyca6nia - Macron Mlajorinus Mänlius - 
Liberius Lollards | Lycomedes or Madagaſcar Majuma - Manna 2 1 
b Libia or ' Lollianus _ - Lycophron- Madäai Makaz ManGab £ ' 
: Ly'bia Loöllius Lycopolis Maddai Makheloth » Mansfield 
Libnah ' L6mbardy Lycoſthenes Madeſpanon Miakkedah Mansfeldt 
Libnath "London + Ly'eia Maderas Malabir . «+ Mantous or 
3 Libni Longinus Lycürgus Madian Malachi or. Mantua . -Y 
3 Libra Löngford Lydda Madmannah * Rfälachy y Manggius 5 
KY Libürnia Longomonta- Ly'dia Madrid Malice. . Manuel - 
Libiifla nus Lynn . Madon „ 9225 Mäoch * 
Licttus © Löngueville Lynceus Madüra Mälcham Maon ef 
| n_ Licinius Lorẽtto Lyncürius Meſtricht Malch ah Mäpſe 
r Licüngz Lorräin Lysanias Magadoxs Malchiel Mar 
lhe Lidbury Lot . Lys\machus - Magas. Malchij Maräaba 
OO Liddeſdale © Lotan Lysippus . Magbiſh oy Malchiram or Maracaybo 
«oe Lideric Lothain Ly'fis Magpiaſh Melchiram Mara or- 
e. Lidia or Lotharius Ly'cias Magdalen Malchiſhia or Marah 2 
"Hp Lydia Lotophagites Ly'ſtra Mägdeburg  Melchiſhia Marala or 5 
3 Lichtenſtein Loughborough Lysander - Magdiel Malchom Merela 
A 1 Liege Laouvãin Lyſiades Mägdolos Malchus Marandus 
5 67 Ligiria Louvre M Maged oz Maldives Marathe 
as Ligürius Lübeck MA Ac Migeth Maldon. Marcella 
9 Lilich Libith Maicha or Magẽdan Mildvinus * Marcellianus - 
1 Lille Liblak Mickedah Majedan or Maléas | Marcellina _ 
> Lilly - Liblin Maacati Medan Milichus. Marcellinus 
Rs Lima Lucania Maai Magellan . Malle | Marcellus ; 
as Limburg Lucanus Mäarah Magellanica Mallotes . March : 
uo Lindaw Liicca * Maastiah * Maghbis Mallöthi e- Marcia 
. Lindisfirn Lucerne Maaziah Mizbiſh „ Meéllothi Marcian 
3 Lindeſey Lucianus Mabartha Megbis Malluch or Marcianöpolis 
5 Lingen Lucidus Mabdii - Magi Maloc Marcion : 
* Linus Licifer | Macir © MMaginu:  Mialmſbury Marcius | 4 
" ped Lintz Lucilius Macãreus Magliano Malta or Marcomanni 4 
= ol Lions Lucilla Macaria' Magnanus Melita Marcomir 1 
| Lionnois Lucina Macarius Magnentius Malthice Marcoul - . | 
hs Lipari d Läücius Macizaror Magnéfia Mame Marcülphus 3 
Nj Lippe Lucomodia Macaſſar Magnus Mamercus Marcus . - 
Lippomangus - Licon, Macbeth Mago . - Mamere Mardike + 7 
1 Lipfius Lucretia Maccabces or Magra Mamertinus Mardocem- 2 
9 Liriope Lucxëtius Machabees Mahälah os Mamertus ' padus y 
N Lilbon Luctatius Mäcchia Mohölaa Mamelucs Mardochaĩ 
5 Liſias or Lucüllus Mäcclesffeld er Mahalaleel Mammon Mardönius 4 
85 Lias Locus Maxficd Mahalath Mämzeer _ Mareb * 
5 Lificux Lud Macdonald Mahäli or Manachas Mareon 
1825 Liſnia Lüdim Mackdiff . Mohol Manien or. Mareſchak 5 
1 Litchfield Ludolphus Macedonia Mahimed Manahem Marcſha *4 
1 Lithuania Ligdus Macedõnius Mahangim er Manäſtes NMlareſhan 
Litmore Lugo Macer - Maniim Manaſſcas Margaret _ 
WEE Litu Luithbert Macänes Maharai or Manäſſetng  Manamne 
3 8 Liva Luitpränd Mach aon Marai Mäncheſter Mariana = 
0” Livia Luke Machbanai Mahärbal Mandäna Mariembourg = 
eds. Livius of © Limburgh Machbena Mahaus4 Mändane Marinus 83 3 
1 Livy Liaden Michera Mahazioth Mandanis Maris - 
3 Livonia or Lindy - Macheronte Mahequil Mandarine Marius 8 
18 Liefland Linenberg Machiavel Mählah Mändia Mare 
Lewes Lira Lüpus Mächir Mihloa Mandrakes' M 95 
Lizard | Lusatia Machy'mleth Mahol Mindroales ene FL 2 


| Machpelah. 
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Maurienne Melchiſedech Merome W 
Mauritznia Meleäger Meéroth Migdönius 
3 Meléa e or Migron' | 
4uvia Melech erouce Mijamin 
Mauzim or Meles croz Mikloth or 
Maozim Melfi Mervin _ Mactlloth 
Maxentins Meliapor . Meſha or Milan 
Maximian Melicertus Meſa Milcah or 
„ gr Meligatus _ Meſhach Melcha 
Melinda Meſtielamiah Miletum or 
Maimiien Mieliſfa Meſhellemith Miletus 
Maximilla Meliſſus Meſhillemoth Milfordhiven 
aximin Melli Meſhüllam Milk 
Maximus Mellito Meſhüllemeth Millet 
Mazagan Melöthi Meéſmes Millo or 
: — raping Melpomene Meſshah or Mello 
àzuan Meélza or Maſebia Milo 
Mieänder Malazar Meſopotamia Miltiades 
— or Memminghen Meſsiah er Mindora 
aara Memmius Meſsias Minehead 
Meath Mẽmnon Meſſal ina Minerva 
eaux Memphis Mefiina Minni or 
Mebunnai ar Memüchan Methödius Menni 
Mobaria Menades Methuſdel or Mingrelia 
Mecca - Menahem Methüſalak Minnith or 
Mecherath Ménan Meéto Menni . 
Mechoachan Meninder Metra | Minorca 
Meécklenburgh Mencrätes or g Minos 
Meconas Menecrates Melizal or Minotäure 
Medad Mendgligeri Möſel Mint 
 Medalah Menelaus Meuſe Minütius 
Medan or Menedemus Mexico Mirandola 
Madan Meneſarchus Mezahab oo Miriam 
edea or Meneftheus or Mezaab Mirmecides 
Medaba Mnefteus Mia - Mirrha or 
Medardus Meni Miamin col | tha 
Medea Menippus Mibhar -7Þ & or 
Medes Mennas Mibſam | Mifael 
Media Menöis Mibzar or Miſéllus 
Medicis Meonoth4i or Mabfar Miſhaim ar 
Medina MaGnathi Micah Mifain 
' Mediterranean Mephaath Micha er Mitheal or 
Medon Mephiböſheth Michas Meſla 
Medraſchim Merab Michael Miſma or 
Medũſa Meriziah - Michaiah Miſhna 
Medway, Meraioth Michal  Mitna 
"Megaby'ſes Meran or ichal or Mitchah or 
Megaſthenes Merrah Michol Methca 
Megera Meari Michmaſh Mithra . 
Mexideo Mercia Mithmethathor Mithredah or 
Megilloth Mercury Ma-hmethath Mithridates 
- Meherdates Meremoth or Micipſa _ Mitreus + 
_ Mchetabeel Maremith Midianites Mitylene 
Meéhir Meres ar Midas Mizor or 
MetujacT Ma: es Middelburgh Miſor 
Mehüman Merribaal Middleſex Mizpah 
Mein Merida Midian or Mizpha or 
Mekönah or Meriénethſhire Madian Meſphe 
Mokonah Merlin _ Mieſco or Mezraim or 
Melampus Meroc Miceſlaus Meſraim 
Melania Merodach Migdalel or Mizreh 
Melanion ; Meérodach-Ba- Magdalel Mi zrehoth- 
Melchiades Jladan Migdal-Gad e 
Melchi Merom er Migdal-Senna Mize 
Melchiah Marom Migdol | 7 2 N 


Mnäſon 


f Mnemoſ — 
— yne 


dab 
Möabites 
Moavia © 
Mödena 
Mödius 
Mödon 
Möenius 
Moeris | 
Moeadah or 
Molatha 
Mogol 


Moldavia 
Moliſia 
Molöch 


Molorchus 
Molicca 
Momus 


Monäldus 


Monhaze ; 
Monima or 


eke 


onobazus 
Monomotãpo 
Monſerrat 
M ontanus 
Mg 6ntjoye 
Montmelian 
Montmorẽney 
Montpelier 
Montreal 


. Montroſe 


Mopſus 
Morabites 
Moravia 
Morea 
Moriah 
Morimond 
Morlaix 
Morpeth 
Morpheus 
Morlaques 
Mortagne © 
Moſch 
Moſco 


Moſcbvy ; 


Maſeroth or 
Moſerah 
Moſes 


'Moſkeftroom or 


Maelftroom 
Moulius 
Mountacute 
'M6za or 

Moſa 
Mözambique er 
M oſambique 


Muavia 


dMuca 


Mulhauſen 


Möülvias 


Munaſichites 


Münſter 


Möppim or 
P 1 ern 


